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Sport  in  1792  a  Disgrace. — "All  in  the  col- 
lege shall  be  kept  at  the  utmost  distance  from  vice 
in  general,  so  in  particular  from  softness,  and 
from  effeminancy  in  general. 

"We  shall  therefore  insist  on  their  rising  early 
in  the  morning — this  is  of  the  vastest  importance 
to  both  body  and  mind.  On  the  same  principle 
we  prohibit  play  on  the  strictest  terms. 

"The  students  shall  rise  at  five  o'clock  winter 
and  summer.  Their  recreation  shall  be  garden- 
ing, walking,  riding,  and  bathing  without  doors, 
and  the  carpenters',  tuners',  joiners',  or  cabinet- 
makers' business  within  doors. 

"The  students  shall  be  indulged  with  nothing 
that  the  world  calls  play ;  let  this  be  observed  with 
the  strictest  nicety ;  for  those  who  play  when  they 
are  young  will  play  when  they  are  old." — Excerpt 
from  the  rules  of  Cokesbury  M.  E.  College, 
founded  in  1788. 

Seeing  the  Play  Life  of  Other  Countries. 

— Dr.  Sven  Knudsen,  originator  of  "My  Friend 
Abroad,"  who  last  year  took  400  American  boys 
to  Denmark  and  brought  sixty  Danish  lads  to 
visit  America,  has  completed  arrangements  for 
American  educators  to  visit  his  home  land  and 
her  neighbors.  The  Americans  will  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  as  did  the  boys  in  1928,  and  will 
meet  the  Danish  parents  who  entertained  them. 

Of  special  interest  to  recreation  workers  will 
be  the  recreational  activities  in  Denmark.  Danish 
gymnastics  have  been  made  famous  because  of 
their  democratic  nature.  Everybody  takes  part. 
Two  of  the  People's  Colleges  will  be  opened  so 
that  members  of  Dr.  Knudsen's  party  may  enter 
them  at  any  time,  study  all  the  proceedings,  talk 
with  teachers  and  students,  and  attend  the  classes. 
Typical  Danish  preparatory  schools  will  also  be 
accessible.  There  will  be  exhibitions  of  Danish 
gymnastics. 

While  in  Denmark,  Dr.  Knudsen  will  entertain 
members  of  his  party  at  Chateau  Lerchenborg. 
The  University  Club,  which  will  be  the  head- 


quarters, is  the  intellectual  center  of  Denmark. 
Lectures,  concerts,  receptions,  informal  discus- 
sions on  educational  and  recreational  activities 
will  be  given  at  this  club  and  at  the  Chateau  Ler- 
chenborg. 

The  trip  will  not  be  confined  to  Denmark  but 
both  Norway  and  Sweden  will  be  visited. 

Work  and  Play. — It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
some  people  are  pointing  out,  that  there  are  no 
longer  manual  activities  and  "chores"  to  enlist  the 
interest  and  serve  the  creative  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren of  America. 

The  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  of  the 
country  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  this  need.  In 
Chicago  the  playgrounds  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion at  a  time  of  industrial  depression  devised  a 
valuable  project  of  this  kind.  Through  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers  and  announcements  in 
the  schools,  thousands  of  pairs  of  discarded  shoes 
were  collected  at  the  different  playgrounds  and 
children  were  set  to  work  under  the  direction  of 
experienced  cobblers  to  repair  the  shoes  which 
were  then  distributed  to  reputable  charitable  or- 
ganizations at  ten  percent  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
material  put  into  the  repairs.  The  ten  percent 
covered  the  cost  of  paying  the  cobblers. 

The  boys'  club  was  formed  in  Chicago  of  negro 
boys  interested  in  radio.  They  developed  a  real 
spirit  of  service  and  did  a  good  deal  of  work  in 
fixing  up  radio  sets  for  elderly  people,  shut-ins 
and  others.  In  many  cities  Christmas  clubs  are 
being  conducted  where  discarded  toys  are  being 
repaired  and  given  through  charitable  organiza- 
tions to  selected  families. 

Home  Play  Week  in  Waco. — February 
eighth  to  twenty- fourth  was  Home  Play  Week  in 
Waco,  Texas.  Wide  publicity  was  given  the  cam- 
paign through  bulletins  sent  civic  clubs  and  similar 
groups,  principals  and  teachers  and  through  the 
local  newspapers,  which  published  games  and  ac- 
tivities. Games  and  stunts  were  also  broadcast 
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over  the  radio.  Slips  were  given  the  school  chil- 
dren to  take  home  to  their  parents,  asking  them  to 
sign  up  for  a  half  hour  of  play  with  their  children 
each  day  during  the  campaign.  The  slip  suggested 
a  variety  of  things  to  do. 

Recreation  and  Juvenile  Delinquency  in 
Wilmette. — At  the  last  semi-annual  banquet  of 
the  Recreation  Council  of  Wilmette,  Illinois, 
made  up  of  representatives  of  civic  organizations 
taking  part  in  recreation  activities,  the  statement 
was  made  by  the  president  of  the  village  that  the 
activities  conducted  by  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Board  had  solved  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  Wilmette. 

Wilmette  is  a  municipality  of  20,000  people  just 
north  of  Chicago.  Daniel  M.  Davis,  Director  of 
Recreation  serves  also  as  Supervisor  of  Physical 
Education  in  the  schools.  The  recreation  program 
was  introduced  three  years  ago  as  an  experiment, 
but  so  successful  has  it  proved  that  the  program 
has  been  increased  200  percent  and  two  school 
gymnasiums  available  for  recreation  are  constantly 
in  use  all  day  and  every  evening  until  ten  o'clock. 
Thirteen  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six 
people  were  reached  with  the  program  on  a  bud- 
get of  less  than  $14,000. 

Recently  a  department  of  activities  for  girls 
and  women  was  started. 

Four  evenings  each  week  are  devoted  to  this 
program  and  these  periods  are  divided  between 
eight  basketball  teams,  three  swimming  classes, 
evening  groups  for  working  girls  and  a  morning 
class  for  mothers,  two  gymnasium  classes  for 
married  women  and  an  athletic  club  for  high 
school  girls.  More  than  300  girls  and  women 
above  the  age  of  15  years  are  reached  each  week 
through  the  program. 

A  gymnasium  class  featuring  folk  dances  of 
their  own  countries  will  be  started  for  young  for- 
eign born  girls  who  are  working  as  maids. 

Planning  and  Beautification  of  School 
Grounds. — The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  issued  in  mimeographed 
form  a  statement  on  the  planning  and  beautifica- 
tion  of  school  grounds  prepared  by  James  R. 
McConaghie. 

The  subject  is  taken  up  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  foreground  or  forecourt,  or  the  area  di- 
rectly in  front  and  somewhat  to  the  sides  of  the 
building;  the  building  area,  that  part  of  the  site 


occupied  by  the  main  building;  the  service  area, 
or  the  section  given  over  to  service  functions  such 
as  outbuildings,  and  the  recreation  area,  or  the 
section  devoted  to  play.  Mr.  McConaghie  gives 
very  definite  suggestions  for  the  layout  and  plan- 
ning of  each  division,  emphasizing  throughout  the 
fundamental  principles  that  it  is  not  beauty  that 
is  expensive  but  ugliness. 

On  the  subject  of  play  areas,  Mr.  McConaghie 
has  the  following  to  say : 

"Planting  in  a  recreational  area  should  be  little. 
Provide  shade  for  the  smaller  children  and  the 
quiet  game  section.  Make  a  boundary  planting 
of  high  growing  trees  spaced  about  forty  feet 
apart  around  the  area.  Plant  little  or  no  shrubbery 
within  the  playing  area.  If  the  area  is  fenced, 
allow  a  space  on  the  outside  of  the  fence  for  low 
shrubbery  groups.  Do  not  plant  so  as  to  hide  the 
view  into  the  ground  from  the  outside.  Rather 
plant  to  break  the  mechanical  lines  of  the  fence 
and  to  strengthen  the  corners." 

The  Knighthood  of  Youth.— The  Knight- 
hood of  Youth,  fostered  by  the  National  Child 
Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  is  now  four  years  old.  It  originated 
in  the  idea  that  a  method  of  character  building 
should  be  made  attractive  and  interesting  to  chil- 
dren between  six  and  twelve  years  of  age  with 
definite  ideals  and  visible  reminders.  To  this  end 
the  idealism  of  knighthood  with  its  chivalry,  tour- 
naments and  pageants  has  been  applied  to  the  daily 
tasks  of  childhood.  The  child  is  provided  with 
charts  upon  which  he  checks  his  behavior.  Suc- 
cessive titles  such  as  page,  aide  and  esquire  are 
granted. 

Over  100,000  children  have  been  enlisted  in 
twenty-two  states.  Charles  B.  Powlison,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  National  Child  Welfare  As- 
sociation, points  out  that  the  idea  may  be  used  not 
only  in  schools  but  on  playgrounds  and  at  summer 
camps,  making  a  splendid  theme  for  a  beautiful 
closing  pageant. 

Boyhood  of  Robert  E.  Lee. — In  a  booklet 
"Stratford  on  the  Potomac,"  by  Ethel  Armes, 
written  in  the  interest  of  the  campaign  to  pur- 
chase Stratford  Hall,  the  birthplace  of  Robert  E. 
Lee,  there  is  a  very  interesting  description  of  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee's  life  as  a  boy. 

For  fourteen  years  Robert  E.  Lee  spent  his 
holidays  and  vacation  months  at  Stratford  on  the 
Potomac  and  through  the  fields,  woods  and 
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swamps  he  hunted  deer,  bear,  fox;  he  shot  wild 
ducks,  partridges,  geese;  he  fished,  rowed,  sailed, 
went  swimming,  rode  horseback,  skated  in  winter 
— tramped  through  Old  Westmoreland  from  dawn 
to  dark.  It  was  during  these  boyhood  days  that 
he  developed  a  love  for  the  open  which  he  never 
lost.  "In  the  .woods  I  feel  sympathy  with  the 
trees  and  birds  in  whose  company  I  always  take 
delight."  A  boyhood  companion  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  later  wrote — "Robert  E.  Lee  would  follow 
the  hounds  on  foot  all  day.  The  rugged  outdoor 
life  at  Stratford  accounted  for  his  well  developed 
form  and  for  that  wonderful  strength  which  was 
never  known  to  fail  him  in  all  the  fatigues  and 
privations  of  his  after  life." 

A    Chamber    of    Commerce    Entertains. — 

"Hospitality  Evening"  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Portland,  Maine,  was  attended  by  250 
citizens  who  enjoyed  the  social  recreation  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Recreation. 

i 

History  in  Toys. — A  young  woman  who  has 
just  taken  her  degree  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin has  been  reading  history  in  an  interesting 
and  novel  way.  For  texts,  according  to  newspaper 
accounts,  she  has  used  the  toys  of  children  from 
the  times  when  Egypt  was  a  powerful  nation. 
And  in  these  things  she  has  found  reflected  some 
of  the  great  tendencies  of  the  ages  into  which  their 
little  owners  were  born. 

Thus  the  children  of  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution  played  with  tin  guillotines ;  Louis  XIV 
presented  his  son,  quite  appropriately,  with  a  set 
of  beautiful  silver  soldiers,  and  lead  troops  also 
were  popular  for  a  considerable  period.  The 
armies  of  Frederick,  Napoleon  and  Wellington 
were  cast  into  exactly-made  regiments  for  the 
nursery.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  some 
playthings  have  been  standard  throughout  time. 
The  girls  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  fond  of  dolls 
and  doll  houses  and  miniature  furniture.  Mech- 
anical toys,  too — things  that  "go" — date  back  very 
far. — The  Baltimore  Sun. 

Exposition  Community  Center. — Contracts 
have  been  awarded  for  the  Exposition  Playground 
Community  Center  in  Los  Angeles  which  will  be 
a  club  house  arfd  recreation  center  for  the  entire 
southwest  section  of  the  city.  The  house  will  be 
a  two-story  Spanish  brick  building  coated  with 
stucco  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  struc- 
ture, including  equipment,  will  be  $50,000.  Com- 


plete play  facilities  will  be  developed  in  the  new 
center.  One  of  the  features  will  be  a  large  com- 
munity room  where  dancing,  community  sings, 
plays  and  neighborhood  entertainments  of  many 
different  kinds  may  be  held.  Other  facilities  in- 
clude dining  rooms,  kitchens  and  club  rooms.  The 
second  floor  of  the  building  will  contain  a  music 
room,  two  community  rooms  and  a  workshop 
where  boys  may  make  model  airplanes  and  similar 
projects. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  to  be  beautifully 
decorated  and  the  grounds  will  be  appropriately 
landscaped.  There  will  be  a  series  of  horseshoe 
courts  adjoining  the  building  with  a  special  club 
room  for  horseshoe  players  inside. 

School  Board  and  Park  Board  Cooperation. 

— The  School  Board  and  Park  Board  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  are  closely  united  in  their  desire  to  see 
that  the  children  of  the  city  are  adequately  sup- 
plied with  proper  play  facilities  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost.  To  this  end  the  following  cooperative 
enterprises  have  been  undertaken. 

The  School  Board  has  joined  the  Park  Board 
in  purchasing  property  adjacent  to  schools  and  is 
now  buying  ten  to  twenty  acres  for  school  sites 
with  the  idea  in  view  of  meeting  the  recreation 
needs  for  the  future. 

Last  summer  the  School  Board  not  only  fur- 
nished about  ten  grounds  for  playground  purposes 
but  paid  their  caretakers  to  maintain  the  prop- 
erties while  the  Park  Board  supervised  the 
grounds. 

The  School  Board  has  passed  resolutions  giving 
the  Park  Board  certain  rights  over  portions  of 
the  school  properties  in  order  that  the  Park  Board 
may  have  a  legal  right  to  install  swimming  pools, 
tennis  courts  and  similar  facilities  in  neighbor- 
hoods which  could  not  be  taken  care  of  were  it  not 
for  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  School  Board. 

The  School  Board  allows  the  Park  Board  to 
use  its  gymnasiums  for  athletic  purposes,  its  audi- 
toriums whenever  requested,  and  its  athletic  equip- 
ment including  bleachers,  seating  about  5,000 
people.  In  turn  the  Park  Board  has  furnished 
football  fields,  baseball  diamonds,  basketball 
courts,  tennis  courts  and  golf  courses  free  of 
charge  to  members  of  the  high  school  teams. 

In  the  past  the  Park  Board  has  purchased  eight 
or  ten  sites  either  adjoining  or  across  the  street 
from  school  sites.  The  Board  elected  to  do  this 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  school  site  is  usually 
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the  center  of  the  population  of  the  district  and 
the  School  Board  was  saved  in  many  instances 
the  expense  of  purchasing  additional  property. 
After  school  hours  the  Park  Board  uses  these 
properties  with  no  expense  except  that  of  super- 
vision. 

i. 

In  Support  of  Recreation. — When  the  ques- 
tion of  the  1928  budget  for  the  Hibbing,  Minne- 
sota, Recreation  Department  came  up,  a  meeting 
was  called  to  discuss  the  value  of  the  work  which 
was  being  done.  Approximately  200  people  repre- 
senting sixty-six  organizations  including  commu- 
nity and  farmers'  clubs,  athletic  clubs,  lodges  and 
women's  clubs,  were  present.  A  number  of  en- 
thusiastic testimonials  were  offered  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed:  that  it  is  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  all  those  present  are  in 
favor  of  the  Recreation  Department  and  its  pro- 
gram, and  that  we  do  respectfully  request  our  gov- 
erning bodies  to  do  all  they  can  to  financially  sup- 
port the  recreation  program. 

I  Teaching  Them  How.— The  Public  Recrea- 
tion Department  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  arranged  for 
golf  lessons  for  adults,  which  are  given  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening  from  seven  until 
nine  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  from  three  until 
five  at  the  Crescent  Hill  Golf  Club  House.  The 
lessons  are  being  given  in  classes  of  eight  each. 
In  this  way  an  opportunity  is  given  to  secure  ex- 
pert instruction  at  the  low  price  of  twenty-five 
cents  a  lesson.  There  are  ten  lessons  in  the 
course. 

The  Department  is  also  offering  a  "learn  to 
swim"  guarantee  to  those  who  attend  five  regular 
instruction  classes. 

Bringing  Them  Into  the  Community. — One 

of  the  activities  developed  on  the  Talladega,  Ala- 
bama, playgrounds  last  summer  was  a  Junior 
Baseball  League  composed  of  six  teams.  Various 
organizations  such  as  the  Rotary  Club  and  the 
Kiwanis  Club  sponsored  the  different  teams  but 
somehow  the  team  from  the  Presbyterian  Orphans 
Home  was  without  a  sponsor  until  the  local 
American  Legion  post  became  interested.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  the  team  from  the  orphanage 
was  found  to  have  won  the  championship.  This 
is  an  interesting  instance  of  an  opportunity  given 
by  a  playground  for  the  children  of  an  institution 
to  share  the  community  recreation  program. 


The   First   Summer  at  Ridgefield  Park. — 

Last  summer  Ridgefield  Park,  New  Jersey,  had 
its  first  organized  playground  under  the  leadership 
of  Joseph  F.  Dowling,  of  Woonsocket,  Rhode 
Island.  The  playground,  located  at  Veterans' 
Park,  was  well  equipped  and  the  program  ex- 
ceedingly active  with  athletics,  handcraf t  and  con- 
tests of  many  kinds.  A  junior  playground  govern- 
ment was  inaugurated  early  in  the  season  and  each 
of  the  officers  took  the  following  oath: 

"I  promise  to  do  my  best  to  make  the  Veterans' 
Park  Playground  a  healthy,  happy  place  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Ridgefield  Park." 

Boston's    International    Music    Festival. — 

On  February  17th,  Boston  held  its  Sixth  Inter- 
national Music  Festival  given  under  the  auspices 
of  Community  Service  of  Boston,  Inc.,  and  the 
Games  Municipal  League.  The  Polish  Lira 
chorus,  which  for  three  consecutive  years  has  won 
first  prize,  and  the  Armenian  chorus  participated 
in  the  program  as  guest  choruses.  The  competing 
choruses  included  Swedish  and  Norwegian  male 
choruses  and  Finnish,  French,  German,  Latvian 
and  Italian  mixed  choruses.  Other  numbers  on 
the  program  included  selections  by  a  community 
orchestra  composed  of  young  people  from  private 
and  public  schools  in  Boston,  Brookline,  Newton 
and  Somerville.  There  was  a  series  of  beautifully 
staged  patriotic  tableaux,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  George  Washington,  Robert  Morris,  Betsy 
Ross  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Selections  given  by 
the  ensemble  chorus  of  350  voices  included,  "Good 
News  from  Heaven"  by  Bach,  "Jerusalem"  by 
Parry,  "Turn  Back,  Oh  Man"  arranged  by  Gus- 
tav  Hoist,  and  "The  Vision" — Netherlands  air. 

In  the  men's  choruses,  the  Swedish  male  chorus 
won  first  prize.  The  German  group  was  the  first 
prize  winner  in  the  Class  A  contest,  while  the 
Italian  melodic  group  of  the  John  Barnes  School 
Center  was  judged  best  in  the  class  B  group. 

Music  on  the  Playground. — One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  1928  report  issued  by 
the  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  Recreation  Com- 
mission is  that  having  to  do  with  musical  activities 
of  the  past  year.  Violin  and  piano  lessons  were 
given  at  each  of  the  playgrounds,  instructors  visit- 
ing each  ground  on  a  specified  day.  The  pianos 
in  the  school  building  were  used.  About  250 
were  enrolled  in  these  classes.  Orchestras  with 
a  membership  of  about  one  hundred  were  organ- 
ized on  twelve  of  the  twenty-three  playgrounds. 
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These  groups  rehearsed  once  a  week.  Not  only 
did  the  orchestras  demonstrate  their  ability  at 
the  annual  pageant  but  contests  were  held  between 
the  various  groups  during  the  summer.  Two 
splendid  recitals  were  given. 

Other  features  were  Parents'  Nights  held  at 
each  of  the  playgrounds  during  the  summer  with 
programs  of  folk  dances  and  music,  and  the  an- 
nual closing  pageant  at  the  Point  Stadium  with 
more  than  9,000  people  attending. 

New  Music  Bureau  Created. — Philadelphia's 
Music  Bureau  has  become  a  reality  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  nearly  $100,000  for  the  first  year's 
work.  The  Bureau  will  be  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  and  there  will  be  a  music 
commission  composed  of  nine  leaders  in  the  city's 
musical  activities  and  civic  life  who  will  sponsor 
the  work  of  the  Bureau.  The  various  municipal 
bands  will  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bu- 
reau, which  also  has  an  appropriation  for  engag- 
ing conductors,  singers,  instrumentalists  and  lec- 
turers for  special  holiday  and  gala  occasions.  Mrs. 
Clara  Barnes  Abbott,  who  has  been  very  active  in 
the  musical  life  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  chief  of 
the  Bureau. 

New  Haven's  Harmonica  Band. — The  har- 
monica band  organized  by  the  New  Haven  Rec- 
reation Commission  in  which  there  are  132  boys 
registered  holds  weekly  rehearsals.  On  January 
twenty-sixth  the  band  cooperated  with  the  Lions' 
Club  in  giving  a  program  at  the  Club's  entertain- 
ment for  the  blind.  Clubs  are  being  organized 
in  all  sections  of  the  city.  The  boys  will  be 
brought  together  in  the  spring  for  a  city-wide 
band  contest. 

Knoxville's  First  Eisteddfod. — On  Febru- 
ruary  twelfth  the  Colored  Division  of  the  Knox- 
ville  Municipal  Bureau  of  Recreation  held  its  first 
annual  Eisteddfod  at  one  of  the  local  negro 
churches.  Selections  were  given  by  a  number  of 
Negro  musical  groups,  including  the  Knoxville 
College  Glee  Club,  the  Austin  High  School  Quar- 
tet and  the  Silver  Tone  Quartet.  There  were  also 
a  number  of  instrumental  and  vocal  solos.  The 
proceeds  of  the  concert  will  go  toward  equipping 
the  Cal  Johnson  Community  House  for  use  as  a 
community  center  for  colored  citizens. 

A  Mother's  Day  Program. — There  may  be 
readers  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  who  are  not  familiar 


with  the  Mother's  Day  program  issued  by  the 
Community  Drama  Service  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A. 
The  bulletin  contains  banquet  suggestions,  a  fash- 
ion show  contrasting  modern  modes  with  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  nineties  and  a  sprightly  little  com- 
edy, "What  Is  Home,"  which  girls  of  'teen  age 
will  enjoy  giving.  The  program  contains  in  addi- 
tion lists  of  appropriate  plays  and  songs.  Price, 
25  cents. 

A  Drama  Tournament  in  Alton,  Illinois. — 

The  Alton,  Illinois,  Playground  and  Recreation 
Department  held  its  second  annual  drama  tourna- 
ment, February  7-8,  1929.  The  tourney  was  open 
to  adults  and  boys  and  girls  over  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Judging  was  done  on  the  basis  of  the  effec- 
tiveness, ingenuity  and  inexpensiveness  of  the 
scenery,  properties  and  costumes,  and  on  presenta- 
tion— the  skill  with  which  the  idea  of  the  play 
was  put  over.  Silver  trophies  were  awarded  the 
first,  second  and  third  winners. 

Lakewood  Holds  Winter  Sports  Carnival. 

— In  the  glow  of  a  great  bonfire,  5,000  residents 
of  Lakewood,  Ohio,  watched  the  gleaming  skates 
at  the  annual  ice  carnival  held  at  Lakewood  Park, 
on  February  the  second.  More  than  300  men, 
boys  and  girls  took  part  in  the  carnival,  which 
began  with  the  formal  dedication  of  the  new 
shelter  house  for  skaters.  It  was  one  of  the  short- 
est of  known  dedications — "There  it  is — for  the 
people  of  Lakewood,"  shouted  Mayor  Wiegan, 
with  a  wave  of  his  arm  toward  the  white  frame 
building. 

Nature  Study  School  in  Allegany  State 
Park. — The  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  Museum  and 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Buffalo,  will  hold 
its  third  school  of  Natural  History,  July  5-August 
24,  1929.  There  will  be  courses  in  physiography 
and  field  geology,  field  botany,  field  zoology,  nat- 
ural history  of  birds,  nature  study  and  research 
on  local  natural  history.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Coker 
will  be  director  of  the  school  and  inquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  him,  care  of  Box  950,  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina. 

A  Field,  Hockey  and  Sports  Camp. — From 
June  29th  to  July  28th,  the  Department  of  Physi- 
cal Education  of  Mills  College,  California,  will 
conduct  a  camp  designed  to  help  teachers  improve 
their  teaching  methods  and  technique  in  the  major 
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sports  and  to  gain  knowledge  and  skill  in  camping 
and  wood  craft  as  a  training  for  camp  directors 
and  counsellors.  In  connection  with  the  leader- 
ship courses,  a  demonstration  summer  camp  for 
girls  of  high  school  and  college  age  will  be  con- 
ducted to  show  the  best  practices  in  the  organized 
camp  for  girls. 

Nature  Activities  in  Elmira. — Last  summer 
from  July  ninth  to  fourteenth  was  Playground 
Garden  Week  in  Elmira.  Miniature  gardens  of 
many  different  types  were  constructed  during  the 
summer  on  trays  27"  x  37"  with  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  children  the  value  of  beautification 
and  of  instilling  a  love  for  flowers  and  their  culti- 
vation. During  garden  week  a  flower  party  was 
held  on  each  playground.  In  August  an  inter- 
playground  miniature  garden  contest  was  held 
and  during  that  month  a  nature  study  week  was 
conducted.  As  a  part  of  the  program,  a  mystery 
hike  was  taken  and  the  children  greatly  enjoyed 
opening  and  reading  the  instructions  regarding  the 
route,  games,  and  other  activities. 

Flying  High  in  San  Francisco. — Colonel 
Lindbergh's  memorable  flight  marked  the  estajb- 
lishment  of  an  important  "Lindy  League,"  for 
this  was  the  name  chosen  by  the  members  of  San 


Francisco's  Miniature  Aircraft  organization  main- 
tained by  the  Playground  Commission.  There 
were  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the 
first  exhibition  and  contest,  all  of  whom  were  en- 
titled to  wear  the  Lindy  League  bronze  pin  pre- 
sented to  playground  children  making  either  scale 
or  flying  models.  The  pin  is  the  form  of  a  shield 
with  a  propeller  and  eagle  cast  upon  it,  and  bears 
the  inscription,  "San  Francisco  Playground  Lindy 
League." 

Because  of  the  tremendous  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Lindy  Leaguers  in  aviation,  permanent 
classes  with  competent  instructors  in  charge  are 
conducted  and  each  Saturday  morning  from  ten 
to  twelve  o'clock  these  classes  are  held  on  four 
playgrounds.  Information  and  instruction  are 
provided  for  the  making  of  both  scale  and  flying 
models  and  parts  may  be  purchased  at  the  play- 
grounds. Demonstrations  held  frequently  help  to 
stimulate  and  promote  interest  in  this  fascinating 
activity.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  class  groups  to  elect 
their  own  officers,  to  have  a  small  reference  lib- 
rary of  aviation  books  and  pamphlets  and  to  hold 
systematic  contests  to  show  progress  in  the  build- 
ing of  flying  models. 

An  excellent  ten  acre  turf  miniature  airport  for 
holding  these  contests  is  available  at  Funston  Play- 
ground. 


San  Francisco,  California 

MINIATURE  TEN  ACRE  TURF  AIRPORT  KNOWN  AS  "FUNSTON  AIRPORT" 


A  National  Music  Study 
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The  National  Association  has  for  more  than 
ten  years  maintained  a  Bureau  of  Community 
Music.  Guided  at  different  times  by  Kenneth 
Clark,  William  Bradford,  Francis  Wheeler,  and 
others,  and  at  all  times  by  Professor  Peter 
Dykema,  this  Bureau  has  had  two  main  purposes : 
One,  to  provide  for  recreation  and  music  workers 
throughout  the  country  a  means  of  sharing  their 
ideas  and  experiences  in  developing  musical  ac- 
tivities in  their  respective  communities.  It  has 
gathered  information  as  to  what  was  being  done, 
and  how  it  was  being  done,  and  that  information 
has  been  made  available  to  all  the  workers  with 
whom  the  Association  has  been  in  touch.  Also, 
through  publicity  given  to  choice  bits  of  this  in- 
formation, desire  for  music,  or  for  more  music, 
has  been  aroused  in  communities  whose  musical 
resources  were  a  buried  treasure,  or  were  only 
in  small  part  discovered.  The  Bureau  has  issued 
bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  a  book,  and  answered 
thouands  of  letters,  all  having  to  do  with  the  pro- 
vision of  opportunities  for  everybody  to  find  as 
much  delight  and  nourishment  of  spirit  as  he  or 
she  can  through  music,  especially  through  par- 
ticipating in  it.  The  second  purpose  of  the  Music 
Bureau  has  been  to  provide  for  every  community 
desiring  it  the  personal  help  of  an  expert  com- 
munity music  worker  who  would  spend  enough 
time  in  the  community  to  help  organize  musical 
activities  there,  and  to  find  and  instruct  local  peo- 
ple capable  of  carrying  on  those  activities. 

The  Association  still  holds  to  these  two  pur- 
poses— to  provide  both  information  and  field  serv- 
ice for  the  development  of  music  in  communities. 
But  its  means  of  gathering  information  and,  above 
all,  of  gaining  insight  into  the  values,  the  prob- 
lems, and  the  possibilities  of  community  music 
must  be  more  intensive,  more  searching,  more 
direct  than  heretofore.  This  is  because  of  the 
tremendous  growth  of  popular  interest  in  music, 
and  the  phenomenal  developments  in  ways  and 
means  of  gaining  musical  enjoyment  that  have 
sprung  up  almost  overnight.  To  help  discover  and 
interpret  the  rich  possibilities  in  all  this  growth, 
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so  that  we  can  help  as  many  people  as  possible  to 
realize  them,  each  by  his  or  her  own  participation 
in  music,  is  the  purpose  of  a  national  study  which 
the  Association  has  recently  commenced,  and  for 
which  it  asks  your  support.  One  does  not  need 
to  be  in  the  Association  long  to  learn  that  you, 
the  recreation  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, are  the  Association,  and  that  the  study  is  your 
study,  a  study  of  you,  by  you,  and  for  you. 

Music  now  pours  from  the  heavens  and  flows 
through  all  the  highways  and  byways.  It  finds  its 
way  into  hotels,  restaurants,  theatres,  factories, 
hospitals,  streets,  boats,  and  playgrounds,  as  well 
as  into  concert  halls,  churches,  schools,  homes,  and 
ten  thousand  new  dance  halls.  It  rushes  or  seeps 
»  through  apartment  halls  and  walls,  and  is  even 
carried  in  portable  "sets"  by  passengers  on  trains. 
The  radio-shop's  loudspeaker  is  aimed  like  a  hose 
at  the  passerby  while,  still  rarely  but  with  prom- 
ise for  the  future,  a  slow-moving,  radio-equipped 
airplane  drenches  him  from  above.  Some  of  us 
may  have  to  wear  ear  stopples  as  we  do  when  we 
go  in  swimming.  Or  the  need  for  protecting  our- 
selves may  relieve  our  troubled  cotton-growers  of 
their  surplus  product.  In  1925  we  as  a  nation 
spent  $132,000,000  on  musical  instruments,  $60,- 
000.000  on  phonographs,  and  $15,000,000  on  sheet 
music,  to  say  nothing  of  untold  millions  spent  for 
music  instruction  and  leadership  in  schools, 
churches,  communities,  and  elsewhere.  We  are 
now  probably  spending  more  for  these  things  than 
in  1925. 

There  is  much  in  all  this  that  is  superficial  and 
spasmodic,  but  there  is  also  striking  evidence  of 
deep,  abiding  interest  in  music,  of  desire  for  the 
richest  delights  that  music  can  give.  In  addition 
to  our  great  endowed  symphony  orchestras,  many 
community  orchestras  have  arisen,  at  least  31  of 
them  giving  standard  symphony  concerts.  No  one 
knows  how  many  other  community  orchestras 
there  are,  or  how  many  bands,  community 
choruses,  church  choirs,  playground  vocal  and  in- 
strumental groups,  or  festivals  and  other  occasions 
which  call  for  participation  in  music  by  groups  of 
people.  More  and  more  community  opera  com- 
panies are  being  added  to  the  37  such  companies 
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now  established  in  this  country.  Six  million  dol- 
lars was  spent  in  1924  by  327  cities  for  municipal 
music.  Four  thousand  men  from  many  parts  of 
the  country  will  gather  in  New  York  next  May  for 
a  concert  of  the  Associated  Glee  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica. Best  of  all,  about  50,000  public  school  music 
teachers  are,  with  remarkably  increasing  effective- 
ness, giving  instruction  in  all  phases  and  kinds  of 
music  to  15,000,000  boys  and  girls.  All  of  these 
activities  are  the  subject  of  our  study. 

Now  anyone  who  is  going  to  study  anything 
must  first  of  all  determine  just  what  it  is  he  wants 
to  find  out.  He  must  ask  the  right  questions  be- 
fore he  can  find  the  right  answers.  We  started 
our  study  with  two  questions.  First,  what  is  being 
done,  and  what  more  might  be  done,  to  provide 
attractive  opportunities  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  communities  of  the  United  States  to 
gain  the  largest  measure  of  enjoyment  and  of 
deeper  satisfactions  that  he  or  she  can  through 
music?  We  hope  that  the  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion will  serve  not  only  our  Association  but  also 
the  many  other  organizations  that  are  carrying  on 
musical  projects  reaching  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. We  should  know  what  these  projects  are, 
and  whom  they  are  reaching,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
possible  waste  and  confusion  of  duplicating  their 
efforts.  And  we  hope  that  these  other  organiza- 
tions will  profit  in  the  same  way  from  the  results 
of  our  study. 

Our  second  question  is  as  follows :  With  regard 
to  any  activity  to  be  studied,  what  seems  to  be 
the  best  wisdom  as  to  ways  and  means  of  starting 
and  carrying  on  such  an  activity  in  a  certain  kind 
of  community?  In  other  words,  how  can  it  be 
made  to  provide  the  greatest  enjoyment  to  the 
greatest  number?  It  is  probable  that  there  are 
waste  and  misdirection  in  many  community  activi- 
ties involving  thousands  of  people  and  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  money  and  rich  possibilities,  because 
those  in  charge  of  them  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
best  that  is  being  done  in  other  communities,  and 
how  it  is  being  done. 

For  the  leaders  of  any  activity  involving  the 
rich  possibilities  of  human  nature  to  be  content 
with  whatever  practical  purposes  and  whatever 
success  they  can  find  by  themselves  is  a  grievous 
mistake.  They  should,  of  course,  seek  with  as 
much  light  as  they  can  get  for  the  best  possible 
purposes  and  the  best  possible  success.  We  want 
to  help  in  this.  We  must,  without  prejudice  and 
with  much  counselling  among  ourselves  and  with 
expert  music  workers,  gather  all  the  wisdom  we 


can,  and  make  it  available  for  everyone.  And 
we  want  to  gather  this  wisdom,  not  through  ques- 
tionnaires and  statistics,  but  through  personal  con- 
tacts and  through  actual  hearing  and  seeing  and 
comparing  musical  activities  of  all  sorts  in  all 
sorts  of  places  and  conditions. 

Out  of  these  two  large,  general  questions  will 
come  many  specific  ones.  We  want  to  know 
specific  things  about  getting  the  music  in  public 
schools  to  carry  over  into  the  homes,  the  play- 
grounds, and  the  community;  specific  things  as  to 
how  the  music  in  churches  can  be  made  not  a  mere 
ornament  or  a  professional  display,  but  a  means 
of  worship  and  inspiration,  in  which  everyone 
takes  full,  recreating  part.  We  want  to  know 
what  can  be  done  for  the  35,000,000  people  in 
rural  communities,  in  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
there  is  no  music  except  what  comes  over  the 
radio.  And  we  want  to  find  out  what  are  the 
problems  of  leadership,  finance,  choice  of  music, 
choice  or  planning  of  a  building,  and  any  other 
problems  that  arise  in  starting  and  carrying  on 
community  choruses,  orchestras,  bands,  opera,  fes- 
tivals, all  the  playground  musical  activities  and 
any  other  enterprises  that  involve  people  and 
music.  We  want  also,  of  course,  to  know  what 
are  the  best  ways  of  dealing  with  these  problems. 

For  instance,  here  are  some  questions  as  to 
finance  which  confronted  us  in  the  first  town  we 
entered :  What  can  be  done  to  make  it  possible 
for  union  musicians  to  play  in  a  community  or- 
chestra or  band  with  non-union  musicians,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  the  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance given  to  non-union  musicians  from  be- 
coming a  means  of  their  getting  remunerative  en- 
gagements which  should  be  given  to  union  musi- 
cians? At  what  expense  can  a  given  community 
musical  activity  be  maintained?  How  much  for 
the  leader  ?  How  much  for  use  of  a  hall,  for  the 
printed  music  and  for  any  other  equipment,  such 
as  one  or  more  music  stands,  musical  instruments, 
and  repair  of  instruments?  Should  the  cost  of  the 
activity  be  borne  by  the  community,  the  Recreation 
Department,  or  by  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion? If  by  the  members,  should  the  superior 
performers  have  to  pay  as  much  as  the  begin- 
ners? 

Several  other  problems  came  to  our  attention 
in  that  town.  I  will  not  take  your  time  now  to 
tell  what  they  were.  But  there  is  one  more  ques- 
tion that  should  be  spoken  of  here  because  it  is 
one  that  will  come  up  again  and  again  wherever 
we  go.  It  is  the  question  of  the  quality  of  any 
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musical  activity ;  that  is,  the  quality  of  the  music, 
and  the  quality  of  the  performance. 

Some  people  who  do  not  know  of  the  work  you 
are  doing  think  of  community  music  as  never  any- 
thing but  a  trivial  bellowing  of  nonsensical  or 
mawkish  songs  by  a  crowd  of  people  gathered  now 
and  then,  who  are  kept  singing  only  by  frequent 
injections  of  artificial  enthusiasm  which  they  call 
"pep."  These  same  people  and  others  who  have 
observed  inferior  types  of  recreation  object  to 
speaking  of  music  as  recreation  or  as  play.  Music 
is  deeper  than  these,  they  say.  A  prominent  pub- 
lic school  music  supervisor  recently  gave  an  ad- 
dress entitled,  "Music:  Is  It  Recreation  or  Educa- 
tion ?"  I  know  how  you  would  answer  this  ques- 
tion. You  would  say  that  recreation  at  its  best  is 
education  at  its  best,  that  it  is  a  way  of  realizing 
capacities  and  qualities  in  ourselves  that  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  be  realized  in  our  workaday  ac- 
tivities. It  is  a  way  of  knowing  what  we  are  at 
our  best.  Surely,  then,  recreation  may  include 
music,  the  best  music,  that  expresses  idealism, 
courage,  humor,  serenity,  the  happiness  of  beauty, 
and  whatever  else  are  the  loves  and  faiths  of 
human  nature  at  its  best.  And  so  recreation  is 
worthy  of  music.  Music  is  not  at  all  belittled  by 
being  spoken  of  as  a  mode  of  recreation.  And  it 
is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  recreation  workers 
to  strike  right  out  in  furtherance  of  music  wher- 
ever, whenever,  and  in  whatever  way  they  can. 
The  question  is,  is  the  music  worthy  of  recrea- 
tion ?  Is  it  good  enough  ? 

And  you  would  say,  in  answer  to  the  other  ob- 
jection, that  music  at  its  best  is  play.  For  play 
is  what  anyone  does  when  he  is  following  freely 
and  fully  a  whole-hearted  desire  and  purpose  of 
his  own,  without  thought  of  the  reward  of  what 
he  is  doing,  or  the  virtue  of  it,  or  the  social  value 
of  it,  or  anything  else  of  it,  except  the  doing  of 
it.  And  this  description  fits  every  worth-while 
performance  of  music  from  singing  in  the  Bach 
B-minor  Mass  to  the  child's  crooning  himself  to 
sleep. 

You  would  distinguish  between  play  and  fool- 
ing. It's  all  very  well,  you  would  say,  to  paddle 
and  flounder  and  fool  around  in  the  swimming 
tank,  but  if  you  want  real  fun  you  will  swim  as 
well  as  you  can,  giving  your  whole  self,  mind  and 
body,  to  the  doing  of  it.  And  you  can  amuse 
yourself  and  others  by  acting  like  a  clown  in  a 
baseball  game,  but  you  won't  get  the  best  fun  of 
it  until  you  play  the  game,  and  play  it  for  all 
you're  worth,  no  matter  how  far  you  are  from 


being  a  Babe  Ruth.  Likewise,  there's  a  place  for 
fooling  with  music.  It  is  probably  the  best  kind 
of  fooling  that  there  is.  It  has  rhythm,  or  should 
have,  though  it  may  lack  in  quality  and  pitch,  and 
it  has  verve.  Everybody  can  enter  into  it  at  the 
same  time.  There  is  usually  no  "goat."  But  you 
cannot  know  the  best  fun,  the  happiness  of  making 
music  until  you  look  for  the  best  of  it,  no  matter 
how  simple  it  is,  and  sing  or  play  it  as  well  as 
you  can,  no  matter  how  far  you  are  from  being 
a  Caruso.  All  that  you  would  ask,  and  you  would 
be  entirely  right  in  doing  so,  is  that  the  choice  of 
music  and  the  singing  and  the  playing  of  it  should 
always  come  of  inner  desire,  not  be  imposed  in 
any  way  from  without.  In  this  sense,  then,  music 
must  be  play. 

We  would  like  to  find  out,  as  far  as  possible, 
how  desire  and  taste  and  performance  grow  in 
quality,  what  differences  in  leadership  and  in  aims 
and  in  other  conditions  are  responsible  for  the 
differences  in  quality  of  musical  activities,  differ- 
ences that  extend  all  the  way  from  the  beautiful 
singing  of  the  Bach  Bethlehem  Choir  or  the  West- 
chester  County  Community  Choruses,  to  the  care- 
less kind  of  singing  that  some  people  think  is  all 
that  we  mean  by  community  music. 

We  need  four  kinds  of  help  in  the  study.  First, 
we  want  you  to  make  any  suggestions  that  you 
can  as  to  carrying  on  the  study.  Are  our  purposes 
right  and  are  they  adequate  ?  What  should  be  our 
method?  Secondly,  we  would  like  you  to  tell  us 
the  problems  and  other  difficulties  that  have  con- 
fronted you  or  anyone  in  developing  musical  ac- 
tivities in  your  community.  Thirdly,  we  would 
like  you  to  tell  us  of  any  activities  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  that  you  think  we  ought  to 
study.  We  want  to  find  out  where  the  most  suc- 
cessful or  most  promising  activities  are  going  on, 
and  also  where  there  has  been  only  little  success 
or  failure  in  spite  of  vigorous  endeavor.  The 
causes  of  failure,  could  we  know  them,  might  be 
as  enlightening  as  the  causes  of  success.  And 
lastly,  when  we  come  to  your  community  or  dis- 
trict, we  would  like  you  to  help  us  to  get  in  con- 
tact with  the  people  from  whom  we  can  learn  most 
about  the  activities  we  want  to  study,  and  also 
to  help  us  to  gain  opportunities  to  see  and  hear 
those  activities. 

I  hope  that  the  national  study  of  music  will 
prove  to  have  been  worthy  of  your  interest  and 
support,  and  worthy  of  being  counted  as  one  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Association. 


Drama  Materials  and  Man's  Life* 


BY 


ALFRED  G.  ARVOLD, 
Founder,  Little  Country  Theatre,  Fargo,  North  Dakota 


One  of  the  most  powerful  human  agencies  in 
civilization  is  the  theatre.  Victor  Hugo  said  that 
the  theatre  was  the  crucible  of  civilization,  that 
in  the  theatre  the  public  soul  was  formed.  It  is 
a  medium  through  which  mankind  expresses  its 
emotions,  its  sorrow  and  its  joy,  its  hatred  and 
its  love.  Nothing  stimulates  the  creative  in  a 
community  more  than  the  drama.  Nothing 
arouses  the  imagination  so  much,  and  nothing  con- 
tributes, as  does  the  drama,  to  get  people  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  order  that  they  may  find  out 
the  hidden  life  forces  in  themselves. 

Everybody  is  born  with  the  dramatic  instinct. 
And  in  addressing  any  audience,  in  talking  to  any 
person,  man  or  woman,  my  thought  is  always: 
What  particular  part  can  he  or  she  play  in  some 
particular  drama? 

Everybody  is  born  with  the  dramatic  instinct. 
Throughout  the  ages  that  has  been  true.  The 
Chinese  Emperor  used  to  plough  a  furrow  of  land 
in  order  to  stamp  his  approval  upon  agriculture. 
It  was  a  dramatic  ceremony.  And  in  Egypt,  a 
festival  called  "The  Gods  of  the  Overflow"  took 
on  the  form  of  a  dramatic  ceremony.  And  when 
one  delves  into  the  pages  of  J.  G.  Frazier's  "The 
Golden  Bough,"  he  finds  out  that  in  India  the 
Veda  poets  who  sang  their  songs  in  the  Land  of 
the  Five  Rivers  of  India,  five  thousand  years  be- 
fore our  era,  were  dramatic.  In  fact,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  all  the  history  of 
India — those  old  Veda  poets,  with  shoulders 
drooped,  ragged  garments  thrown  over  their  bod- 
ies, barefooted,  long,  slender  fingers,  long  white 
beards,  and  eyes  that  seemed  to  be  sunk  away  in 
their  heads,  when  they  raised  up  their  hands  and 
sang  those  songs — probably  there  was  nothing 
more  dramatic  than  that. 

In  Greece,  the  Festival  of  Demeter  brought  out 
that  idea  that  there  is  a  dramatic  instinct  in  all 
classes  of  people.  In  Rome  they  had  a  festival 
called  the  Cerealia,  where  the  Goddess  Ceres, 
according  to  tradition,  was  placed  in  a  chariot, 
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drawn  by  a  dragon  out  into  the  country  commu- 
nities, and  then  the  country  girls,  dressed  in  white 
with  reeds  of  oak  leaves  in  their  hair,  danced 
around  that  chariot  and  sang  praises. 

One  could  go  on  indefinitely  and  mention  dra- 
matic spectacles  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Russia, 
in  Norway,  in  Sweden,  in  Denmark,  in  Wales,  in 
England,  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  and  show 
that  that  dramatic  instinct  has  always  been  preva- 
lent throughout  all  civilization,  regardless  of 
when  people  lived  or  where  they  lived.  And  in 
America,  it  is  expressing  itself  in  every  man's 
life,  in  every  woman's  life,  in  every  community 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  are  seeing  today,  in 
this  great  country  of  ours,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  people,  young  and  old,  taking  part  in 
plays. 

Yes,  there  are  dramatic  materials  in  every- 
body's life  in  every  State,  in  every  county,  in 
every  community,  in  every  village  and  in  every 
childhood.  And  one  who  spends  his  life  in  trying 
to  extract  that  dramatic  instinct  from  the  people, 
finds  that  there  are  oceans  of  talent  yet  unex- 
pressed in  communities. 

Edwin  Booth,  years  ago,  played  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  and  some  of  us  who  loved  the  theatre 
love  to  think  of  Edwin  Booth  as  the  great  standard 
in  our  theatre.  After  his  presentation  of  a 
Shakespearian  play,  two  or  three  hundred  of  his 
friends  asked  him  to  come  over  to  a  banquet  at 
the  hotel.  He  went  over,  and  while  he  was  seated 
at  the  banquet,  somebody  said  to  him,  "Recite  to 
us  the  most  beautiful  verse  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." Booth  stood  up — shoulders  erect — coal 
black  hair — wonderful  pair  of  eyes — and  a  melo- 
dious voice — and  recited  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Of 
the  two  or  three  hundred  men  that  were  present 
there  wasn't  a  dry  eye  in  that  banquet  hall.  Then 
somebody  said,  "What  is  the  most  beautiful  song, 
according  to  your  notion,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." And  he  recited,  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My 
Soul."  Booth  is  looked  upon  today  by  men  and 
women  as  the  great  exponent  of  the  dramatic  art 
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in  America,  so  far  as  the  professional  strge  is 
concerned.  But  what  about  these  home  talent 
plays  that  you  and  I  hear  about  and  see  every 
day  in  the  week.  Take,  for  instance,  this  man 
Ibsen,  who  wrote,  The  Doll's  House,  Hedda 
G abler.  Peer  Gynt,  The  Wild  Duck,  and  several 
other  plays.  *  What  about  Ibsen?  Was  he  an 
exponent  of  great  dramatic  art?  Yes.  Did  he 
prove  that  that  dramatic  instinct  was  present  in 
everybody?  Yes.  Was  he  an  interesting  char- 
acter? Yes.  Why,  a  man  two  years  ago  told 
me  that  when  he  walked  by  the  University  of 
Christiania,  the  students  out  on  the  campus,  in- 
stead of  looking  at  the  college  clock,  would  get  up 
and  go  to  the  classes  because  he  was  so  punctual 
that  he  Avalked  by  that  particular  university  every 
day  at  the  same  time.  And  when  he  went  over  to 
the  Grand  Hotel,  he  would  take  his  hat  off,  lay  it 
on  a  table,  have  it  right  in  front  of  him.  And  un- 
der the  hat-band  he  had  a  little  looking  glass  and 
when  anybody  came  in  the  entrance  to  that  hotel 
he  would  look  at  the  expression  on  his  face  and 
wonder  what  particular  part  he  would  play  in 
some  drama  that  he  wanted  to  write. 

I  remember  a  couple  of  years  ago  suggesting  to 
a  group  of  people  in  my  community  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  put  on  Peer  Gynt  in  the  Little 
Country  Theatre.  Somebody  looked  at  me  and 
said,  "That  is  the  most  difficult  play  in  the  world. 
That  is  a  classic."  And  I  said  to  them,  "Why 
should  the  people  who  do  not  live  in  our  great 
centers  of  population  be  denied  the  right  to  see  a 
classic  occasionally  because  it  is  difficult,  because 
it  probably  cannot  be  put  on  with  all  of  the  pro- 
fessional skill." 

Some  of  the  group  shook  their  heads.  I  said, 
"How  many  are  willing?"  Several  of  them 
raised  their  hands.  I  said,  "How  many  have  read 
it?"  Several  of  them  said  they  had  read  it.  I 
said,  "Let  us  all  read  it."  We  all  read  it,  and 
we  put  it  on — Peer  Gynt — in  a  small  town,  in  an 
out-of-the-way  place  of  civilization.  "What  about 
it?  Can  you  do  it?"  I  said.  I  asked  several  of 
the  young  ladies  in  that  group  whether  they  had 
ever  painted  any  scenery.  All  shook  their  heads. 
I  said,  "Have  any  of  you  ever  seen  any  of  it?" 
Some  of  them  said  they  had.  "But  you  never 
painted  any?"  "No,"  they  replied.  "Well,"  I 
said,  "let  us  try  it." 

So  we  put  the  curtains  across  the  stage,  put 
up  a  piece  of  scenery  here  and  a  piece  of  scenery 
there.  Then  we  got  all  the  types  of  pictures  of 
the  mountains  around  that  Ibsen  country,  far 


away  from  the  land  of  the  Dakotas  that  we  could 
find,  and  brought  them  up  there.  Then  we  took 
charcoal  and  drew  on  that  canvas  the  outline  of 
those  mountains.  Finally,  a  young  lady  who 
thought  she  never  could  paint  scenery,  got  inter- 
ested and  came  up  there  day  after  day.  She  got 
interested  in  the  peaks  of  the  mountains.  An- 
other got  interested  in  another  part,  and  another 
in  a  different  part.  They  stayed  there  one,  two, 
three,  four  hours — until  one-thirty  and  sometimes 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  painting  that  scenery. 

The  night  that  it  was  presented,  a  young  Dane 
who  came  over  to  this  country  ten  years  ago  and 
settled  in  Iowa  and  came  up  into  that  northwest- 
ern territory,  took  the  part  of  Peer.  And  I  have 
never  seen  a  part  so  truly  portrayed  as  that  young 
farmer  portrayed  it.  He  had  a  little  broken  Eng- 
lish when  he  spoke.  I  said  to  him.  "Where  did 
you  read  this  play  first?"  He  said,  "I  read  it 
over  in  Copenhagen."  I  said,  "Did  you  read  it 
in  that  language?"  He  said,  "Yes.  And  I  read 
it  in  the  German  language,  and  I  have  read  it  in 
the  English  language  for  years."  I  said,  "Well, 
then  you  are  probably  the  correct  person  to  take 
that  part.  You  love  dramatics,  you  think  that 
drama  is  a  part  of  every  man's  life,  don't  you?" 
"Yes,"  he  replied.  He  learned  every  line.  He 
had  it  letter-perfect.  It  became  a  part  of  him. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  night  when  that  play 
was  presented,  with  that  beautiful  scenery  painted 
by  somebody  who  thought  she  couldn't  paint, 
somebody  who  thought  she  didn't  even  have  an  in- 
stinct for  the  expression  of  art  on  a  rough  canvas 
with  some  water  colors.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
night — especially  the  light  effects.  You  probably 
recall  the  scene  where  on  one  side  is  a  little  hut; 
a  water-house  with  a  roof,  with  some  cliffs  over 
here,  some  tumbling  water  here,  and  the  mountain 
scenes  back  here.  Peer  comes  out  and  gets  into 
an  argument  with  his  mother.  You  know  the 
story  as  well  as  I  do.  He  starts  to  argue  with  his 
mother,  and  finally  puts  her  upon  the  roof  of  that 
house,  and  she  complains  about  it. 

Someone  said  that  when  Ibsen  wrote  Peer 
Gynt  he  didn't  write  it  with  the  idea  that  it  would 
ever  be  presented  in  dramatic  form,  but  he  wrote 
it  to  show  that  greed,  selfishness,  occasionally 
creep  out  in  every  man's  life — that  spirit  of  "ego" 
in  Peer,  that  spirit  of  "trying  to  save  everybody, 
but  if  you  can't,  why  save  yourself."  When  Ibsen 
wrote  that  he  knew  that  instinct  was  prevalent  in 
civilization. 

Well,  that  young  man  took  that  part ;  he  lived 
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that  part;  he  dreamed  that  part.  And  when  that 
play  opened  and  the  audience  saw  the  way  he 
argued  with  his  mother  and  finally  hoisted  her  up 
on  to  the  roof  of  that  water-house,  they  sat  spell- 
bound. We  went  on  with  the  play,  and  in  the 
third  act  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  impressive 
in  theatre,  in  school,  in  church,  as  that  death  scene 
where  Peer's  mother  dies.  They  had  a  little  bed 
on  the  stage,  and  Peer  came  in.  He  said  to  his 
mother,  "Don't  you  remember  when  I  was  small 
you  used  to  teach  me  to  drive  those  reindeer?" 
And  she  nodded  her  head.  And  he  went  all 
through  that  part. 

The  first  night  that  was  presented,  a  cat  came 
on  the  stage  and  jumped  up  on  the  bed — dramatic 
as  anything  could  be.  They  say  that  Belasco 
worked  for  three  weeks  one  time  trying  to  get 
a  cat  to  be  dramatic,  but  he  couldn't  do  it.  But 
the  cat  came  in  and  jumped  up  on  that  bed.  There 
wasn't  a  ripple  of  sound  in  the  audience.  They 
were  deadly  interested.  Peer  kept  on  talking. 
The  mother  said  a  few  words,  and  finally  she 
leaned  back  and  just  like  Sarah  Bernhardt  she 
took  that  last  breath.  Peer  wasn't  aware  of  it. 
He  turned  around  and  said,  "Mother;  mother." 
He  walked  over  and  looked  at  her.  He  knew  then 
she  had  passed  away. 

And  this  is  the  part  that  will  always  remain 
with  me  as  long  as  I  live.  She  had  told  him 
when  she  died  to  be  sure  and  close  her  eyes.  He 
walked  over  there,  around  that  bed,  where  the 
audience  could  see  him,  and  put  his  hands  down 
— a  farm  boy,  with  those  crude  hands,  but  more 
dramatic  than  sometimes  you  will  see  on  a  pro- 
fessional stage — and  closed  those  eyes,  and  the 
curtain  went  down  just  as  slowly  as  it  possibly 
could  go.  The  audience  never  applauded.  They 
sat  there,  spellbound. 

And  then  the  play  went  on.  You  all  know 
of  the  rest.  And  this  is  the  funny  thing  that 
happened.  The  theatre  was  crowded.  You  know 
what  it  is  in  a  small  town  hall  that  seats  350  to 
400  people.  You  get  restless  and  get  rather 
warm  and  perspire  and  your  face  gets  dramatic 
and  you  get  irritated.  When  people  get  irritated 
they  get  dramatic,  both  in  face  and  in  voice.  This 
is  an  actual  story.  We  had  the  storm  effect  there. 
And  we  had  spent  several  days  trying  to  get 
Peer  Gynt  out  of  that  boat  and  trying  to  get  him 
to  sink  on  a  small  stage,  and  make  it  effective. 
We  had  the  cyopticon  and  the  cloud  machine  to 
get  the  cloud  effect  on  the  curtains.  The  cyopti- 
con for  the  clouds  we  put  on  one  side  and  the 


cyopticon  which  was  to  give  the  water  effect  we 
put  over  on  this  side  (indicating),  to  throw  the 
water  effect  upon  that  piece  of  blue  scenery.  The 
whole  auditorium  was  dark.  The  stage  was  dark. 
You  could  see  the  clouds  moving,  you  could  hear 
the  storm.  It  was  a  wonderful  storm  effect  for 
a  small  stage,  with  the  water  moving  and  clouds 
moving.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  ship  sank, 
and  the  idea  that  Ibsen  wanted  to  bring  out,  "It's 
all  right.  Save  everybody — if  you  can.  But  if 
you  can't  why,  save  yourself."  That  creeps  out 
in  Peer's  part.  You  people  have  read  that  time 
and  again. 

Well,  we  tried  everything.  We  finally  took  a 
piece  of  wood  about  three  ajid  a  half  feet  long 
and  soaked  it  with  water.  Peer  is  shown  hanging 
on  to  that  log  or  piece  of  that  ship.  This  is  the  way 
we  did  it :  The  ship  went  out  of  sight,  and  every- 
body in  the  audience  wondered  if  he  was  really 
in  the  water.  But  Peer  was  kneeling  back  of 
the  scenery,  holding  that  piece  of  log. 

This  is  the  point  that  I  would  like  to  bring 
out:  That  young  man  and  hundreds  of  people 
don't  realize  the  dramatic  instincts  that  are  preva- 
lent in  them.  They  don't  realize  that  you  can 
take  a  piece  of  plain  blue  scenery  and  with  the 
wonderful  things  that  are  going  on  in  the  lighting 
world  today,  through  a  cypoticon,  get  that  water 
effect  on  that  piece  of  scenery,  get  that  cloud 
effect,  and  get  the  effect  of  Peer  holding  on  to  a 
piece  of  wood  out  in  the  ocean,  saving  himself. 
It  is  really  remarkable,  and  the  longer  one  stays 
in  this  line  of  work  the  more  enthusiastic  he  gets 
about  it. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  a  group  of  citizens  from 
a  nearby  county  came  in  and  said,  "Say,  we  want 
a  ceremony  to  dedicate  our  court-hcyuse."  It  was 
a  wonderful  looking  court-house  with  forty-five 
windows.  About  $250,000  had  been  spent  on  it. 
It  was  located  on  a  hill,  with  a  beautiful  lawn 
around  it,  a  big  cement  driveway  in  front  of  it 
and  steps  here  and  steps  there.  They  said,  "We 
want  a  ceremony  to  dedicate  that  court-house. 
We  want  a  pageant." 

We  went  out  there  and  looked  at  the  front 
of  the  court-house — and  probably  this  will  help 
you  some  day.  They  said,  "We  are  going  to 
decorate  this  court-house,  decorate  all  those  win- 
dows." I  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  decorate 
them  with  ?"  "Bunting,"  they  replied.  I  said, 
"Did  you  ever  think  of  decorating  all  those  win- 
dows with  human  beings?"  They  said,  "Deco- 
rate the  front  of  that  court-house  with  human 
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beings  ?"  "Yes,"  I  answered.  They  said,  "Well, 
how  can  we  do  that  and  bring  out  a  pageant?" 
I  said,  "You  can  bring  out  the  greatest  story  in 
the  world  through  those  windows.  Let  us  take 
the  windows  on  the  first  floor  and  put  there  all 
of  the  different  old  settlers — just  stand  them  up — 
and  we  will  put  a  chorus  in  the  center  of  prob- 
ably five  hundred  voices,  and  then  on  this  run- 
way we  can  have  our  action.  By  the  way,  there 
are  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  different  nationali- 
ties that  have  settled  in  Barnes  County.  Let  us 
just  typify  those  different  nationalities  in  their 
former  national  costumes  and  put  those  on  the 
other  floors." 

So  the  whole  front  of  that  building  was  deco- 
rated, and  then  up  on  top,  on  the  roof,  we  had 
a  stage.  You  know,  stages  can  be  on  rooftops. 
Stages  are  out  on  cement  walks  and  in  your  homes 
— it  all  depends  on  where  you  think  the  theatre  is. 
I  said,  "Here  you  will  have  all  the  old  settlers. 
Here  you  will  have  all  the  nationalities.  And 
you  want  a  great  big  spectacle  at  the  end,  don't 
you?"  They  said,  "Yes." 

I  said,  "What  does  the  court-house  stand  for?" 
So  they  took  the  characters  that  symbolize  jus- 
tice and  equality  and  fraternity,  and  placed  those 
characters,  three  of  them  over  here,  three  on  the 
other  side,  away  up  on  the  roof,  and  one  in  the 
center.  There  must  have  been  fifteen  thousand 
people  on  that  court-house  lawn,  looking  at  that 
pageant.  Then  at  night  they  had  spotlights  and 
threw  them  up  on  the  court-house  and  presented 
a  picture  that  they  still  talk  about. 

There  are  drama  materials  in  your  life  and  in 
my  life  and  in  everybody's  life.  It  was  proven 
in  that  particular  community.  Of  course,  it  has 
often  been  said  that  every  man's  life  is  a  part  of 
a  plot  or  a  whole  plot,  and  sometimes  more  than 
one  plot  for  a  play.  We  don't  know  where  this 
drama  is.  It  is  around  us,  it  is  about  us,  it  is 
with  us  continually;  and  there  is  no  one  in  this 
hall  tonight  who  would  not  fit  into  some  part  of 
a  play. 

Yesterday  forty  people  stood  upon  their  feet, 
representing  some  twenty-two  or  twenty-four 
different  states  at  the  National  Recreation  School, 
and  took  part  in  a  play.  We  had  The  Servant  in 
the  House — a  wonderful  play.  Most  of  you,  no 
doubt,  have  seen  it.  You  know  the  character  of 
Robert.  That  young  man  who  played  that  part 
probably  hadn't  ever  taken  part  in  any  play.  But 
he  came  and  took  that  book  and  read — 

I  remember  last  fall  going  down  to  Fort  Yates 


on  the  Indian  Reservation.  Judge  Christiansen, 
of  our  Supreme  Court,  took  two  or  three  of  us 
down  to  that  Indian  Reservation — and  the  beauty 
of  it  was  that  everybody  we  went  to  see  wasn't 
home,  and  it  was  really  a  God-send  that  they 
weren't.  We  reached  the  Reservation  about  six 
o'clock  at  night.  We  asked  where  the  hotel  was. 
They  told  us.  They  said,  "By  the  way,  there  is 
a  Chinese  cook  that  runs  that  hotel."  I  said,  "Out 
here  on  an  Indian  Reservation?"  They  'said, 
"Yes." 

We  went  down  there,  and  afterward  went  up 
to  a  place  back  of  a  garage  in  a  shack  half  the 
size  of  this  stage.  We  went  in  to  see  an  old 
graduate  of  Amherst  College.  He  had  written  a 
play,  "Sitting  Bull  and  Custer" — and  I  think  the 
soliloquy  in  there  is  equal  to  the  soliloquy  in 
Shakespeare's  "Hamlet."  He  had  two  hundred 
law  books  on  one  side,  and  some  books  over  on 
the  other  side,  and  a  picture  of  the  Christ  and  a 
picture  of  Lincoln  on  the  wall,  and  a  stove. 

I  said,  "Are  you  happy  down  here  ?"  He  said, 
"I  have  got  everything  I  want."  I  said,  "Where 
do  you  sleep  ?"  He  pointed  up  to  the  ceiling.  He 
had  his  bed  hoisted  up  there.  He  lets  that  down 
at  night.  We  got  to  discussing  the  drama.  It  was 
very  interesting. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  we  left  him  and 
went  across  the  road  to  the  general  store  to  get 
some  apples  to  eat.  We  went  into  the  store  and  I 
said,  "Say,  have  the  Indians  in  this  county  a  com- 
munity hall  like  the  one  up  at  Cannon-Bail — one 
of  those  round  halls?"  Indians  allways  build 
round  community  halls.  They  said,  "Yes,  over  at 
Two  Shields.  By  the  way,  they  are  having  a 
dance  there  tonight."  I  said,  "What  kind  of  dance 
— a  jazz  dance?" 

"No,  they  are  having  a  real  Indian  dance." 
It  was  then  about  10:30  at  night.    I  said  to 
the  Judge,  "Would  you  mind  going  out  there?" 
"How  far  is  it?" 
"Five  miles." 

Well,  we  drove  over  there  and  went  in.  It  was 
about  eleven-thirty  when  we  got  there.  It  was 
a  circular  hall,  and  on  one  side  of  the  hall  there 
were  fifty  Indian  women  all  dressed  in  Indian 
costumes,  and  those  Indian  women  that  had  their 
babies  were  seated  on  the  floor;  and  on  the  other 
side  were  an  equal  number  of  Indian  men.  At 
the  back  of  the  hall  an  orchestra  was  seated  in  a 
circle.  In  front  of  the  orchestra  sat  old  "Two 
Shields."  He  had  a  porcupine  vest  on,  and  kept 
looking  straight  forward  all  the  time. 
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Somebody  said,  "If  you  give  them  a  little  sil- 
ver they  will  get  up  and  dance."  Now,  they 
didn't  know  we  were  coming.  There  were  six 
white  people  in  that  audience — and  they  did 
things  in  that  hall  in  the  middle  of  that  night 
that,  so  far  as  Indian  dramatic  ceremonies  are 
concerned,  anyone  in  this  hall  would  pay  fifteen 
or  twenty  dollars  to  see.  It  was  really  wonder- 
ful, really  remarkable.  We  gave  them  a  little  pot 
of  silver,  and  they  would  get  up  and  dance.  And 
then  they  would  go  through  some  dramatic  cere- 
mony. Then  the  Indian  women  would  dance. 

And  now,  what  do  you  suppose  they  were 
holding  that  Indian  dance  for?  To  raise  money 
to  fix  the  roof  of  their  community  hall  so  they 
could  have  gatherings  and  dances  and  plays  there. 
A  remarkable  thing.  Was  that  a  dramatic  cere- 
mony ?  Yes. 

One  could  go  on  indefinitely  and  mention  inci- 
dent after  incident  to  show  that  this  drama  or 
this  thing  we  call  drama,  this  force  of  civilization, 
is  a  part  of  us,  is  in  all  of  us,  and  that  son  of  an 
English  shoemaker — Shakespeare — wasn't  so  very 
far  off  when  he  said,  "All  the  world's  a  stage,  and 
all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 


A  History  in   Color, 
Light  and  Music 


BY 


F.  S.  MATHEWSON, 

Superintendent  of  Recreation,  Union  County, 
New  Jersey,  Park  Commission 

At  Echo  Lake  Park,  one  of  the  parks  in  the 
Union  County  park  system,  is  a  beautiful  natural 
amphitheatre  facing  a  stage — a  level  stretch  of 
lawn,  four  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide. 
Echo  Lake  adjoins  the  stage  on  the  west,  and  at 
the  rear  is  a  sheer  drop  of  about  fifteen  feet  to  a 
second  level  area,  heavily  wooded.  Here  a  large 
cast  of  actors  may  prepare  for  their  scenes  less 
than  twenty  feet  from  the  stage  without  being 
seen  by  the  spectators.  Both  wings,  well  screened 
with  high  shrubbery,  provide  effective  exits  and 
entrances.  Twenty-five  thousand  people  can  be 
seated  in  the  amphitheatre. 


It  was  in  this  beauty  spot,  before  40.000  people, 
that  a  pageant  depicting  the  history  of  Union 
County  in  color,  light  and  music  was  presented 
under  the  direction  of  Jack  Stuart  Knapp,  Dra- 
matic Specialist  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America.  Each  of  the  twenty  com- 
munities in  the  county  had  a  definite  part  in  the 
pageant.  A  cast  of  3,000  people  took  part.  Mu- 
sic was  furnished  by  a  chorus  of  1,000  voices,  a 
string  quartet  and  a  band. 

The  lighting  was,  without  question,  the  great- 
est feature  of  the  pageant.  It  was  in  charge  of 
Major  R.  UeVere  Hope,  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, who  secured  the  wholehearted  cooperation 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  General  Electric  Company.  The  lighting 
equipment  was  lent  by  the  various  manufacturers 
and  Public  Service  illuminating  engineers  were 
assigned  to  the  work  without  cost,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  the  committee  to  have  a  lighting 
display  composed  of  the  greatest  number  of  flood 
lights  ever  connected  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
Two  thirty  foot  light  towers,  together  with  four 
hundred  colored  gelatin  slides  and  the  assistance 
of  one  hundred  Boy  Scouts,  completed  the  or- 
ganization, making  possible  the  marvelous  lighting 
effect  secured.  A  complete  field  telephone  sys- 
tem was  installed  by  the  114th  Infantry,  New 
Jersey  National  Guard,  which  enabled  the  director 
to  make  instant  connection  with  the  orchestra, 
band,  chorus,  lights  and  assistant  stage  managers. 

No  admission  was  charged,  but  700  seats  were 
reserved  for  those  who  desired  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  fifty-two  page  advertising  program, 
which  assisted  very  materially  in  meeting  the  ex- 
penses of  the  pageant,  a  large  amplifying  system 
was  used  to  announce  the  various  scenes  and  the 
name  of  the  community  responsible  for  the  pro- 
ducing of  each  individual  scene.  An  historical 
booklet,  giving  the  background  of  the  pageant, 
was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  which  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dr.  A.  L.  Johnson, 
was  chairman.  Governor  A.  Harry  Moore 
served  as  honorary  chairman  of  the  committee ; 
Colonel  William  B.  Martin,  the  county  clerk,  was 
the  general  chairman.  The  men  and  women 
heading  the  twenty-two  sub-committees  and  over 
100  local  committees  were  outstanding  citizens  in 
the  county. 

The  organization  and  presentation  of  such  dra- 
matic spectacles  as  outlined  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  Recreation  Departments  which  may 
not  have  included  them  in  their  programs.  I 
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know  of  no  phase  of  the  recreation  program 
which  will  develop  a  better  community  spirit,  in- 
terest more  citizens,  make  greater  contributions 
to  the  educational  life  of  the  community,  or  se- 
cure more  all-round  satisfactory  results  than  this 
type  of  activity. 


urns  of  the  city.  This  is  the  culmination  of  the 
folk  dances  and  dramatic  club  activities  of  the 
junior  and  intermediate  girls  in  the  schools  and 
community  centers  and  about  300  girls  take  part. 


Planning  for  Detroit's 
Pageant 

Most  ambitious  of  all  the  dramatic  productions 
on  the  Detroit  playgrounds  are  the  summer  pag- 
eant and  the  spring  festival.  The  pageant  is  the 
culmination  of  the  summer's  activities  in  story- 
telling, singing,  dancing  and  handcraft.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  summer,  the  children  are  told 
the  story  of  the  pageant  and  are  asked  what  part 
they  want  to  take.  All  through  the  summer,  re- 
hearsals in  the  various  numbers  are  conducted  on 
the  playground  in  connection  with  other  activi- 
ties. Supervisors  in  making  their  visits  see  to  it 
that  the  dances  and  songs  are  being  taught  cor- 
rectly by  the  leaders.  Leaders  in  handcraft  see 
to  it  that  the  costumes  are  being  made  correctly. 

Before  the  institute  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  session,  small  and  life  size  models  of  the 
costumes  are  made,  and  all  dances  and  songs  pre- 
pared. When  the  girls  have  decided  what  part 
they  wish  to  play  in  the  pageant,  a  requisition 
slip  is  sent  to  the  office  for  material  for  all  the 
children  who  are  taking  part  in  the  pageant.  The 
costume  department  then  cuts  off  enough  ma- 
terial for  each  costume,  wraps  each  separately, 
inclosing  mimeographed  instructions  for  making 
it,  and  sends  the  costume  out  to  the  playground. 
At  the  completion  of  the  pageant,  each  leader  is 
asked  to  see  that  all  costumes  are  returned  to  a 
tent  from  which  they  are  taken  and  sent  to  the 
department's  costume  ropm  for  future  produc- 
tions. Over  3000  children  take  part  in  the  pag- 
eant and  another  thousand  in  the  chorus.  Detailed 
instructions  are  mimeographed  and  two  general 
rehearsals  are  held ;  the  first  is  a  sectional  one, 
all  the  children  on  the  east  side  holding  a  re- 
hearsal in  that  part  of  the  city,  and  the  children 
on  the  west  side  on  their  side.  The  second  re- 
hearsal is  at  Belle  Isle,  where  the  pageant  is  held. 

The  other  large  production  of  the  dramatic  de- 
partment is  a  spring  festival  given  at  the  close 
of  the  winter  season  in  one  of  the  large  auditori- 


Dramatics  in  Progressive 
Schools 

Miss  Emma  Meuden,  Supervisor  of  Festivals 
at  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City, 
speaking  before  the  Child  Study  Association, 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  drama  in  education 
as  a  means  of  self-expression  not  found  in  any 
other  study.  She  said  that,  fortunately,  the  time 
has  passed  when  parents  look  upon  drama  in  the 
school  as  a  waste  of  time.  It  is  now  universally 
granted  that  it  is  one  of  the  important  features 
of  the  modern  child's  education. 

In  mentioning  the  value  of  research  work  in 
connection  with  plays,  Miss  Meuden  gave  several 
interesting  examples.  Helmets  were  needed  for 
a  certain  play.  The  children  were  given  money 
and  told  to  make  the  necessary  purchases.  They 
visited  all  the  neighborhood  shops  and  found  the 
best  tin  for  their  purpose.  Several  hours  were 
then  spent  making  the  helmets.  They  were  so 
well  constructed  that  they  served  for  a  number 
of  years.  Many  trips  were  made  to  the  library  in 
search  of  authentic  symbols  for  a  Greek  play.  In 
another  play  seven  different  types  of  headdress 
were  made  before  the  children  found  the  one 
they  considered  correct.  A  Persian  window  fur- 
nished another  interesting  example.  They  worked 
a  long  time  on  this  window,  getting  the  effect  of 
stained  glass.  When  it  was  finished  it  was  not 
accepted  because  the  figures  of  animals  had  been 
used  and  this  particular  type  of  figure  was  not 
used  by  the  Persians. 

In  selecting  music  the  same  careful  research 
takes  place.  The  children  bring  in  many  pieces 
of  music  and  try  them  out,  choosing  what  shall 
be  used  with  the  greatest  discrimination.  Per- 
sonal benefits  were  also  brought  out  and  as  an 
example  a  story  was  told  of  a  boy  who  learned 
to  breathe  correctly  because,  in  the  role  of  a  her- 
ald, it  was  necessary  for  him  to  hold  a  long  note 
on  his  horn.  Diction  was  mentioned  as  another 
by-product.  Miss  Meuden  said  that,  while  a  great 
deal  could  not  be  accomplished,  there  was  always 
some  gain.  In  one  play  the  children  mispro- 
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nounced  "Santa  Glaus."  Correct  pronunciation 
was  taught  in  rehearsals  and,  even  though  the 
word  was  mispronounced  when  the  play  was  fin- 
ally presented,  she  felt  that  they  would  recall  the 
correct  form  when  under  less  stress.  But  in  the 
preparation  of  costumes,  the  selection  of  music 
and  all  the  other  incidentals  she  disapproved  of 
giving  the  children  so  much  work  that  it  would 
become  burdensome  and  take  them  into  the  field 
of  labor  rather  than  the  educational  field  in  which 
the  entire  undertaking  should  be  placed.  When 
hundreds  of  flowers  or  many  costumes  must  be 
made  persons  from  the  outside  should  be  engaged 
to  do  the  work. 

As  children  are  often  lazy  in  mind  as  well  as 
in  body,  she  said  that  it  was  always  important  to 
have  them  work  on  something  with  a  definite  end 
in  view.  Children  would  soon  tire  of  painting 
sticks  but  if  they  knew  that  the  sticks  were  being 
made  into  lances  for  their  play  they  would  work 
with  enjoyment. 

Sportsmanship  was  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
fine  results  of  drama  and  the  self-forgetfulness 
which  comes  as  the  child  merges  into  the  spirit  of 
the  festival  was,  of  course,  given  much  discus- 
sion. Fifty  percent,  of  the  festival  should  be 
beauty,  Miss  Meuden  said,  and  if  the  child  is 
educated  to  recognize  beauty  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  ugly  in  the  use  of  his  voice  and 
body. 


High  School  Dramatics 

The  results  of  a  study  of  high  school  dramatics 
made  by  the  High  School  Survey  Committee  of 
the  Drama  League  of  America  are  summarized 
in  a  pamphlet  published  jointly  by  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  and  the  Drama  League  of  America. 
The  report  is  based  on  replies  from  386  schools 
in  answer  to  a  questionnaire  sent  a  number  of 
schools  in  each  state.  The  study  covered  a  school 
population  in  excess  of  225,000.  The  general 
topics  covered  by  the  questionnaire  were — 1,  eli- 
gibility and  general  interest ;  2,  selection  of  plays ; 
3,  choosing  the  cast;  4,  direction;  5,  producing 
facilities;  6,  status  of  dramatic  activities;  7,  re- 
sults. 

The  study  clearly  shows  that  the  royalty  con- 
siderations are  prominent  in  the  selection  of  plays 
for  school  use  and  that  the  disinclination  to  pay 
royalties  results  in  the  production  of  inferior 
plays.  It  is  suggested  that  the  National  Educa- 


tion Association  or  some  other  national  organi- 
zation interested  in  the  production  of  better  plays 
make  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  royalty  problem 
as  it  exists  in  schools  and  that  a  central  represen- 
tative be  appointed  to  gather  data  concerning  the 
opinions  of  authors  or  their  authorized  agents  on 
the  royalty  problem.  It  is  also  suggested  that  rep- 
resentatives of  leading  publishers  and  agencies 
dealing  with  plays  for  amateurs  be  asked  to  con- 
sider the  question  and  that  all  of  these  groups 
meet  in  joint  session  to  present  their  findings  and, 
if  possible,  devise  machinery  for  carrying  out 
whatever  concrete  plans  conditions  seem  to  war- 
rant. 

On  the  subject  of  play  selection  it  was  found 
that  the  suitability  of  plays  for  school  production 
varies  so  greatly  with  the  size  of  the  school,  the 
locality  and  the  nature  of  the  producing  group 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  compile  selective  bibliog- 
raphy which  will  prove  useful  to  all  groups.  The 
most  helpful  general  bibliography  would  be  one 
which  would  include  a  large  variety  of  plays  of 
various  grades  of  excellence,  eliminating  only 
those  which  were  utterly  trash  on  the  one  hand 
and  those  which  on  the  other  hand  demanded  pro- 
fessional excellence  in  acting. 

The  third  conclusion  reached  is  that  the  train- 
ing of  school  directors  of  dramatics  is  peculiarly 
the  function  of  the  normal  school,  college  and  uni- 
versity. College  departments  of  English  and  Pub- 
lic Speaking  should  give  opportunity  for  sound 
and  intelligently  directed  training  of  those  who 
must  care  for  this  activity  in  the  secondary  and 
preparatory  schools.  A  constant  supply  of  well- 
trained  teachers  seems  the  most  essential  single 
factor  in  the  vitalizing  of  school  dramatics.  A 
more  thorough  study  of  the  problem  and  of  dra- 
matics and  the  curriculum  is  needed  with  a  view 
to  recommending  sound  educational  policies. 

Much  valuable  aid  can  be  given  schools,  it  is 
believed  by  the  committee,  by  furnishing  material 
aids  to  production.  Little  theatres,  colleges,  and 
other  organizations  interested  in  drama  can 
greatly  assist  the  secondary  schools  by  making 
available  at  nominal  costs  the  material  resources 
of  production  which  they  happen  to  have  on  hand 
primarily  for  their  own  use.  The  loan  of  plays 
is  especially  appreciated,  as  publishing  houses  re- 
quire definite  purchase.  Then,  too,  many  produc- 
ing groups  own  costumes  and  staging  and  light- 
ing equipment,  which  they  are  in  a  position  to 
rent  for  a  small  sum. 

The  rapid  spread  within  recent  years  of  the 
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little  theatre  movement  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  theatres  definitely  related 
to  community  life  is  undoubtedly  having  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  school  dramatics.  With  the  pass- 
ing of  the  "home  talent  play"  and  the  awakening 
of  a  serious  interest  in  worthwhile  drama  through 
the  little  theatre,  public  education  in  drama  is  be- 
ing vastly  augmented. 


Community  Drama  in 
Wilkes-Barre 

The  Little  Theatre  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  having  its  most  successful  season,  accord- 
ing to  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  Wyoming  Valley.  There  is  now  a  member- 
ship of  450  at  three  dollars  a  member  and  there 
are  forty  patrons,  each  of  whom  contributes 
twenty  dollars  a  year.  Extensive  additions  have 
been  made  to  equipment  and  facilities.  The  first 
play  of  the  season — the  theatre  is  now  five  years 
old — was  Dulcy.  The  Little  Theatre  entertained 
the  Scranton  Little  Theatre  at  a  guest  perform- 
ance of  The  Bad  Man.  Two  other  three  act  plays 
will  be  given  this  season  and  a  one  act  play  con- 
test will  be  conducted. 

The  Association  considers  one  of  its  outstand- 
ing activities  conducted  thus  far  this  winter  to 
be  the  Church  Drama  Institute,  held  from  Novem- 
ber nineteenth  to  December  third.  Jack  Knapp 
of  the  staff  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  was  in  charge  of 
the  Institute.  Eighty-five  people  registered  from 
many  denominations  which  included,  four  Pres- 
byterian churches,  six  Methodist,  four  Episco- 
palian, two  Baptist  and  two  Jewish  Temples.  A 
registration  fee  of  two  dollars  was  charged  to 
help  defray  expenses.  At  the  close  of  the  two 
weeks'  institute,  a  cast  of  approximately  twenty- 
six  chosen  from  people  attending  the  institute  pro- 
duced, Confessional  by  Percival  Wilde,  What 
Men  Live  By,  by  Tolstoy,  What  They  Think  by 
Rachel  Crothers,  and  Ruth  by  William  Ford  Man- 
ley.  In  one  play  a  minister,  a  doctor,  an  under- 
taker, a  newspaper  reporter  and  a  business  man 
took  part.  Practically  everyone  attending  the  in- 
stitute who  was  not  in  the  acting  group  was  in  the 
producing  group.  All  sessions  of  the  institute,  as 
well  as  the  rehearsals  and  production,  were  held 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  pastor 
was  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  church  gave 
the  use  of  its  splendid  new  church  house  without 
charge. 


Harold  O.  Berg 

In  the  death  of  Harold  O.  Berg  on  January 
twenty-ninth,  the  recreation  movement  lost  one  of 
its  ablest  workers.  For  nearly  seventeen  years, 
Mr.  Berg  gave  his  best  strength  to  the  recreation 
cause.  It  was  under  his  leadership  that  the  ex- 
tremely effective  schoolhouse  recreation  centers  of 
Milwaukee  were  first  developed.  Men  and  women 
from  all  over  the  United  States  have  visited  Mil- 
waukee to  see  these  centers.  For  a  brief  period 
Mr.  Berg  served  as  a  field  worker  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
He  also  served  as  executive  of  the  Cleveland  Rec- 
reation Council  for  several  years  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  had  just  accepted  a  position  as  rec- 
reation executive  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

He  was  always  courageous,  fearless,  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  recreation,  giving  of  him- 
self without  limit,  a  hard  worker,  a  good  fighter. 
At  our  recreation  congresses  and  at  our  meetings 
of  recreation  executives,  Harold  Berg  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Mil- 
waukee, held  on  February  fifth,  Milton  C.  Potter, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  spoke  in  memory  of 
Harold  O.  Berg : 

"Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  and  the  time  for  a  tribute  of 
praise  for  a  colleague  of  mine  and  an  employee  of 
yours,  who  has  passed  to  his  reward.  The  passing 
of  Harold  O.  Berg  should  be  noted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  whom  he  served  so  long  and 
faithfully,  on  behalf  of  the  children  and  the  young 
people  as  well  as  the  recreational  life  of  this  city. 
The  expressions  of  great  loss  in  his  passing  heard 
in  Cleveland  and  Newark  accord  with  the  abiding 
record  made  by  him  in  the  hearts  of  all  Milwaukee 
people.  It  is  a  privilege  to  express  to  the  sorrow- 
ing family  and  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  superin- 
tendency,  my  personal  profound  sympathy  in  our 
common  loss  and  my  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
precious  possession  we  share  in  the  record  he  made 
in  Milwaukee  and  in  America." 


Miniature  Aviation  in  Elmira. — The  Elmira 
Miniature  Aviation  Club,  conducted  by  the  Rec- 
reation Commission,  meets  twice  a  week.  On  one 
night  the  boys  have  their  business  meeting;  the 
other  evening  is  work  night.  In  order  to  help  the 
boys  in  their  construction  work  a  motion  picture 
entitled,  "How  to  Build  Moded  Planes,"  was 
shown  to  200  boys  at  City  Hall. 


We  Attend  the  State  Field  Ball  Game  for 


Girls  in  Maryland 


BY  ETHEL  BOWERS 


The  day  was  dull  and  gloomy  as  we  gathered 
on  the  boat  for  the  ride  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  We  were  rather  dull,  too,  for  it  was 
only  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  we  were 
not  gloomy !  This  was  a  very  important  day  for 
the  whole  group.  For  the  members  of  the  Play- 
ground Athletic  League  staff  it  meant  the  proof 
of  their  belief  in  competition  for  girls,  even  to 
state  competitions,  toward  which  they  have  been 
working  for  fifteen  years.  For  the  squad  of  six- 
teen boys  from  a  high  school  near  Baltimore,  it 
meant  the  day  when  they  played  in  the  state 
soccer  game,  and  for  the  twelve  girls  from  Tow- 
son  High  School,  also  near  Baltimore,  it  meant 
the  greatest  day  in  their  lives.  They  were  the 
winners  of  the  Western  Shore  Field  Ball  tourna- 
ment for  girls  and  today  they  were  to  meet  the 
Eastern  Shore  champions  to  determine  which 
team  was  the  field  ball  champions  of  the  state  of 
Maryland.  It  was  an  important  day  for  the 
coaches  and  chaperones  of  the  two  teams,  too. 
But  none  of  them  considered  the  day  more  out- 
standing than  did  the  observer  of  Girls'  Athletics 
who  had  dashed  from  the  mid  west  (though  not 
from  Missouri)  to  view  this  undertaking  which 
is  apparently  against  all  the  principles  of  modern 
athletics  for  women  and  girls.  These  girls  and 
this  Playground  Athletic  League  were  undertak- 
ing the  impossible,  so  the  outsider  thought,  but 
neither  time  nor  tide  nor  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road could  have  kept  this  Doubting  Thomas  from 
seeing  for  herself  state  competition  for  girls. 

The  outsider's  interest  was  centered,  naturally, 
in  the  Towson  High  School  girls,  for  the  boys 
from  the  other  high  school  were,  in  her  eyes,  only 
a  complicating  factor.  Her  first  interest  was  in 
the  appearance  and  behavior  of  the  girls  on  the 
two  hour  boat  trip.  These  Western  Shore  girl 
champions  were  real  American  girls,  fourteen, 
fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  had  long 
hair,  short  hair  and  hair  between  the  two  lengths. 
They  had  straight  hair  or  curly  hair  as  Nature  had 
provided.  They  all  had  rosy  cheeks,  good  posture, 
a  graceful  walk,  clear  skins  that  needed  no  pow- 
der, and  the  brightest  eyes  you  ever  did  see.  Prac- 
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tically  the  whole  group  wore  middies,  plaited 
skirts  and  dark  blue  sweaters,  and  of  course,  com- 
fortable trim  shoes.  They  weren't  athletic  look- 
ing, they  were  easy  to  look  at,  and  made  you  real- 
ize that  there  were  real  girls  in  the  world  besides 
"She-Men"  and  "Flappers."  For  two  hours  they 
explored  the  boat,  every  nook  and  cranny,  and 
walked  and  walked,  twos  and  threes  together, 
arm  in  arm.  A  few  danced  together  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  walked,  deliberately,  calmly.  Once 
or  twice  some  of  the  boys  asked  for  a  dance,  and 
the  girls  accepted,  but  they  did  not  change  their 
style  of  dancing. 

When  we  left  the  boat  we  drove  to  Centerville, 
Maryland,  where  the  game  was  to  be  played.  The 
boys  drove  to  Chestertown  where  they  were  to 
play  their  soccer  game.  Not  long  after  our  ar- 
rival a  group  of  girls  in  green  bloomers,  white 
middies  and  dark  blue  sweaters,  and  will  wonders 
never  cease ! — with  their  stockings  not  only  over 
their  knees,  but  actually  meeting  their  bloomers, 
came  out  on  the  field.  It  was  our  Towson  team 
ready  for  the  game.  A  few  minutes  later  a  dupli- 
cate group  from  Chestertown,  dressed  in  white 
middies,  black  bloomers  and  red  sweaters  arrived 
in  a  bus.  In  looks,  in  action,  they  were  like  the 
Western  Shore  team.  We  even  noticed  that  some 
members  of  the  Eastern  Shore  group  displayed  a 
plentiful  crop  of  freckles  as  frankly  as  did  our 
companions  on  the  boat. 

We  wished  for  a  camera,  with  a  film  for  taking 
pictures  in  color.  The  heavy  clouds  of  the  morn- 
ing had  disappeared  and  the  sky  was  brilliantly 
blue,  with  a  noonday  sun  warming  our  backs  as 
well  as  our  hearts.  Our  eight  or  ten  cars  were 
parked  near  the  school  building.  About  forty  cars 
filled  with  friends  and  relatives  of  the  Chester- 
town  girls  were  ranged  in  an  orderly  row  along 
the  edge  of  the  still  slightly  green,  (and  in  places, 
slightly  muddy)  field.  A  few  officials  in  warm 
coats  were  still  marking  off  the  field.  The  School 
Superintendent  of  Centerville  whose  guests  we 
were,  was  working  in  his  shirt  sleeves  to  get  the 
field  prepared  on  time.  Along  the  side  of  the  field 
was  a  perfect  circle  of  girls  in  green  and  blue. 
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while  nearby  was  another  of  red  and  black.  Songs 
and  yells  for  the  other  team  came  from  the  midst 
of  each  group  of  figures.  The  whistle  blew,  the 
circles  dissolved  and  rearranged  themselves  in 
even  rows  of  five,  three,  two  and  one,  in  each  half 
of  the  field.  The  first  State  Champion  Field  Ball 
Game  for  girjs  was  about  to  begin ! 

In  case  you  do  not  know  the  game  of  field  ball, 
may  we  take  this  time  to  explain  that  it  is  prac- 
tically basketball  played  in  soccer  formation  on  a 
soccer  field  or  whatever  field  you  may  have.  The 
goals  are  like  hockey  goals  but  are  eight  feet  wide 
and  high.  Goal  and  penalty  areas  are  marked  as 
in  soccer,  and  the  center  of  the  field  is  marked, 
as  is  the  spot  in  the  penalty  area  where  a  penalty 
shot  is  taken.  Eleven  players  compose  a  team. 
Basketball  rules  of  guarding  and  passing  are  ob- 
served, and  when  a  foul  is  made  a  free  throw  is 
given  the  opposing  team,  except  when  the  defend- 
ing team  makes  a  foul  in  its  own  penalty  area, 
the  attacking  team  is  given  a  penalty  shot,  with 
every  one  except  the  thrower  of  the  attacking 
team  and  the  goal  keeper  of  the  defense  standing 
outside  of  the  penalty  area.  The  only  outstand- 
ing rules  are  that  the  ball  when  thrown  forward 
must  travel  at  least  fifteen  feet,  and  that  a  fum- 
bled ball  may  not  be  recovered  by  the  girl  who 
fumbles. 

This  game  is  splendid,  in  that  it  requires  great 
skill  in  running,  jumping,  catching  and  throwing, 
provides  plenty  of  activity,  slight  bodily  contact, 
skillful  team  work  and  no  overexertion,  (except 
on  the  part  of  the  referee).  Because  of  the  fum- 
bling rule  (or  good  playing)  the  ball  is  seldom  on 
the  ground,  and  thus  there  is  very  little  scramb- 
ling for  the  ball.  Most  of  the  shots  are  long  dis- 
tance overhead  shots  well  placed  to  be  received 
by  a  team  member. 

Of  this  particular  Towson  versus  Ghestertown 
game  we  can  do  little  but  rave !  The  ability  of 
the  girls  cannot  be  described.  Thoughts  came  into 
our  mind,  such  as  "poetry  of  motion"  and  other 
disconnected  phrases  of  bygone  classroom  days. 
Now  flying  down  the  field  with  the  speed  and 
grace  of  a  doe  we  once  saw  in  Maine,  now  mov- 
ing as  slowly  and  gracefully  as  a  debutante  on  a 
ballroom  floor,  now  picking  a  ball  from  the  air 
or  swooping  down  and  rising  as  does  a  kingfisher, 
these  girls  never  made  an  ungraceful  gesture  or 
a  wasted  motion.  Speed,  power  and  control  were 
exhibited  every  minute  of  the  game.  It  was  a 
fascinating  composition  of  color  and  action  which 
would  delight  the  heart  of  a  dancer  and  as  thrill- 
ing a  game  to  watch  as  any  sports  enthusiast 


could  desire.  In  the  first  half  the  Towson  girls 
scored  a  goal,  the  Chestertown  girls  retaliated, 
and  the  Western  Shore  girls  scored  again  making 
the  score  4  to  2  in  favor  of  Towson.  After  the 
rest  period  in  which  the  Towson  girls  returned  to 
the  school  building  and  the  Chestertown  girls 
chatted  with  their  friends  on  the  sidelines,  the 
game  was  renewed  and  the  Chestertown  girls  tied 
the  score  in  the  first  few  minutes  of  play.  And 
thus  it  remained  through  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters,  Chestertown  outplaying  Towson  but  un- 
able to  make  another  goal.  In  the  last  minute  of 
play,  the  •  Towson  girls  caught  the  ball,  took  it 
down  the  field  with  wonderful  pass  work  and 
scored  a  goal  just  fifteen  seconds  before  the  timer 
blew  the  whistle  to  end  the  game. 

Then  came  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
whole  day,  and  the  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Playground  Athletic  League  Director  in  building 
fifteen  years  before  he  permitted  a  state  cham- 
pionship game  for  girls.  As  soon  as  the  whistle 
was  blown  which  ended  the  game,  the  conglom- 
erate mass  of  girls  in  red  and  black,  and  green 
and  blue,  resolved  into  two  homogeneous  circles 
and  gave  a  cheer  for  the  other  team.  The 
visitor  expected  this  but  held  her  breath  for  the 
next  move,  then  gave  an  exclamation  of  pleasure. 
Like  two  rivers  of  brightly  colored  waters  meet- 
ing and  mingling,  those  two  groups  of  girls  actu- 
ally ran  to  each  other  and  stood  there  arm  in 
arm,  reds  and  greens,  winners  and  losers,  chat- 
ting as  if  they  had  always  known  one  another. 
While  they  were  comparing  notes  on  the  game, 
the  custodian  of  awards  of  the  Playground  Ath- 
letic League  came  up  with  her  cards,  pencils  and 
medals.  Each  girl  filled  out  a  card  with  her  name, 
address,  school,  age,  and  event  and  handed  it  in. 
Then  the  two  teams  lined  up  behind  their  cap- 
tains, and  each  girl  received  her  medal.  These 
were  all  the  same,  except  that  the  winners  had  a 
gold  bar  attached  with  the  figure  of  a  girl  throw- 
ing a  basketball  on  it,  the  losers,  a  similar  bar  in 
silver.  The  substitutes  received  the  same  medal 
in  bronze.  The  winning  team  was  presented  with 
the  new  ball  that  was  used  in  the  game,  and  the 
first  state  championship  contest  for  the  girls  of 
Maryland  was  over. 

The  game  was  over,  but  not  the  day.  As  soon 
as  the  Towson  girls  had  dressed,  they  with  their 
teachers  and  a  mother  and  brother  or  two,  had 
dinner  at  the  Centerville  Hotel.  They  were  quiet, 
almost  too  quiet.  Were  they  tired  ?  No !  Two 
hours  later  we  saw  them  at  the  bay  waiting  for  the 
boat  back  to  Baltimore.  There  they  were,  arm  in 
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arm  as  usual,  hiking  down  the  road,  exploring  the 
deserted  amusement  park  near  the  wharf,  climb- 
ing on  a  shed  roof,  looking  for  nuts  among  the 
dry  leaves,  and  generally  having  the  time  of  their 
lives. 

At  this  minute  our  soccer  boys  return,  also 
the  victors.  They  were  noisy,  and  were  doing 
everything  to  celebrate,  climbing  poles,  knocking 
each  other  down,  singing  pep  song's  and  "Sweet 
Adeline"  in  true  barroom  tenor  style.  When  they 
saw  the  girls  returning  they  gave  them  a  rousing 
cheer,  and  ran  to  meet  them  with  noisy  congratu- 
lations and  some  hand  shaking,  but  it  was  notice- 
able that  the  girls  were  not  so  enthusiastic.  The 
boys  quieted  down,  and  drifted  away,  while  the 
girls  continued  on  their  cars  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  boat. 

Two  hours  again  on  the  boat,  two  hours  for 
those  girls  to  resti  ...  if  they  needed  it !  No, 
they  were  enjoying  every  minute  of  the  trip. 
They  knew  the  boat  now,  and  there  was  no  need 
to  explore  it  further,  so  they  gathered  at  the 
dance  floor,  and  again  danced  with  each  other. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  excited  boys.  One  of 
them  mounted  the  orchestra  platform  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  elected  himself  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
The  rest  assumed  the  more  humble  roles  of  Mas- 
ters of  the  Exchequer,  feeding  nickels  into  the 
Othophonic  Victrola  when  necessary.  A  Paul 
Jones  was  organized  and  enjoyed,  then  another, 
and  still  another.  Nor  did  the  girls  drift  out  with 
a  boy  or  two  to  wander  the  decks,  but  all  stayed, 
and  danced  and  danced,  until  after  the  twelfth 
Paul  Jones  we  lost  count  and  resolved  to  rest 
from  the  strain  of  an  arduous  day  in  which  we 
had  done  nothing,  while  those  young  folks  danc- 
ing there  had  done  everything. 

While  resting  we  wondered  how  such  a  miracle 
as  a  perfectly  successful  state  competition  for 
girls  could  have  been  accomplished.  So  we  asked 
Dr.  Burdick.  As  we  have  said,  this  is  the  cul- 
mination of  fifteen  years  of  education  for  com- 
petition. Games  were  played  in  the  schools,  and 
then  with  nearby  schools  for  years  before  a  coun- 
ty meet  was  held.  For  many  more  years  a  broad 
intra-mural  program  of  games  lead  up  to  a  per- 
centage tournament  for  county  champions.  This 
year  the  consent  of  seventeen  out  of  twenty-one 
County  School  Superintendents  was  received, 
sanctioning  a  state  tournament  for  girls'  field 
ball.  The  remaining  four  were  either  not  yet 
prepared  to  permit  their  girls  to  enter  or  could 
not  possibly  have  a  county  meet.  So  with  the  con- 


sent of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
and  with  the  sanction  of  a  large  majority  of 
County  Superintendents,  the  intra-mural  field  ball 
games  were  played  during  September,  the  per- 
centage tournaments  in  the  counties  in  October, 
and  then  Maryland  was  ready  to  watch  the  prog- 
ress of  the  State  Championship.  As  soon  as  the 
county  champions  were  decided,  the  leading  teams 
of  each  county  met  their  nearest  neighbor.  Hav- 
ing played  the  first  round,  the  second  and  further 
rounds  were  continued  until  Western  Shore  and 
Eastern  Shore  Champions  were  decided  early  in 
December.  All  of  these  games  were  conducted  by 
the  members  of  the  Playground  Athletic  League's 
staff  of  women  leaders.  These  state  workers 
always  work  as  hard  with  the  women  coaches  as 
with  the  team.  All  the  officials  for  the  county  and 
district  games  are  members  of  the  staff,  and  even 
the  State  Game  itself,  which  was  played  on  neu- 
tral territory,  by  the  way,  was  entirely  conducted 
by  the  women  of  the  Playground  Athletic  League. 
But  to  come  back  to  our  victorious  girls !  As 
the  boat  neared  Baltimore  the  girls  whom  we 
had  come  to  admire  so  much,  gathered  up  their 
belongings  and  entered  their  cars  for  the  short 
ride  to  their  homes  near  the  city.  All  day  we  had 
been  with  them  or  near  them;  all  day  we  had 
heard  their  happy  laughter  and  the  low  murmur 
of  their  voices,  yet  never  did  we  once  hear  a 
single  sentence  which  could  be  heard  across  the 
room,  nor  a  yell  or  scream,  or  giggle  that  was  in 
the  least  conspicuous.  Dr.  Burdick  and  the  staff 
were  high  in  their  praise  of  the  coaches  of  the 
two  teams.  We  want  to  praise  the  girls  of  the 
teams  also — and  even  state  wide  competition  for 
girls  when  so  properly  conducted  as  in  Maryland. 
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Oglebay  Park 


A  GIFT  ETERNAL  TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


A  recent  gift  by  the  late  Colonel  E.  W.  Ogle- 
bay  of  750  acreS  of  beautiful  mountain  woodland 
provides  for  the  citizens  of  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  the  people  of  the  entire  State,  a 
public  park  area,  outstanding  in  natural  beauty 
and  in  recreational  and  cultural  advantages.  The 
tract,  known  until  recently  as  "Waddington 
Farm,"  was  for  many  years  Colonel  Oglebay's 
private  estate.  Beginning  in  1901  with  twenty- 
five  acres  and  a  portion  of  the  present  mansion, 
the  estate  increased  until  it  comprised  at  the  time 
of  his  death  a  total  of  754  acres.  Being  interested 
in  public  education  and  in  the  improvement  of 
farm  methods,  Colonel  Oglebay  devoted  much  of 
his  personal  time  to  experimentation  along  agricul- 
tural lines.  He  contributed  generously  of  his 
means  and  time  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
in  West  Virginia  and  to  the  establishment  even- 
tually of  the  State  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

The  estate  rapidly  became  a  place  of  beauty 
and  utility  under  his  direction.  Many  acres  were 
attractively  landscaped.  Trees  and  shrubs  were 
imported  lavishly  from  abroad  until  today  there 
are  about  700  varieties  and  350  species.  Eleven 
miles  of  hard  surface  roads  and  a  fascinating 
serpentine  walk  a  mile  in  extent  were  built.  A 
miniature  arboretum  was  also  established.  There 
are  sixty-five  buildings  of  various  kinds  on  the 
farm.  These  include  the  great  Mansion  House, 
the  club  house,  buildings  originally  occupied  by 
the  farm  and  dairy  staff,  greenhouses,  the  hackney 
stables  built  in  the  form  of  a  huge  hollow  square, 
barns,  exhibition  shed,  and  refrigeration  plant. 
The  present  reproduction  value  of  the  estate  is 
estimated  at  between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000. 

Colonel  Oglebay  died  June  22,  1926.  In  his 
will  he  left  this  beautiful  estate  to  the  City  of 
Wheeling  to  be  used  in  perpetuity  for  park  and 
recreation  purposes.  Although  given  until  July 
1,  1929,  in  which  to  make  its  decision,  the  City 
Council  of  Wheeling  accepted  the  property  in 
July,  1928.  Its  direction  and  maintenance  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Wheeling  Park 
Commission.  Colonel  Oglebay's  estate  is  gener- 
ously financing  its  operation  until  July  1,  1929. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  will  the 
name  "Waddington"  was  changed  to  "Oglebay 
Park." 


Chrispin  Ogleba>,  nephew  of  the  donor  and  a 
trustee  of  the  estate,  early  realized  the  importance 
of  formulating  a  program  of  activities  which 
might  be  carried  on  at  Oglebay  Park.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  usefulness  of  the  area  should  be 
demonstrated.  The  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  many  experts  were  enlisted  to  study  the  site 
and  advise  regarding  its  possibilities.  He  obtained 
reports  and  recommendations  from  leading 
authorities  in  the  country  on  parks,  recreation, 
education,  music,  and  nature  study.  The  Ex- 
tension Division  of  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia has  given  generous  service  through  special 
studies  and  through  members  of  its  staff  who  have 
been  intimately  associated  with  the  plans  being 
developed.  In  addition,  Mr.  Oglebay  traveled 
widely  and  read  extensively  so  that  he  might  form 
his  own  opinions.  As  the  result  of  his  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problem  and  of  all  the 
studies  that  were  made,  remarkable  progress  has 
already  come  in  making  Oglebay  Park  an  agency 
of  public  service  along  many  lines. 
Picnickers  Welcome 

Thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  not 
only  from  Wheeling  and  surrounding  sections 
but  also  from  other  parts  of  West  Virginia  and 
neighboring  states,  visited  the  park  during  the 
past  summer  and  enjoyed  the  recreation  program 
provided.  The  special  activities  regularly  avail- 
able included  concerts,  lectures,  group  and  family 
outings,  picnics,  games,  hikes,  camping  and  nature 
study.  Early  in  the  summer  eighteen  attractive 
spots  for  picnicking  were  selected  and  equipped 
with  fireplaces,  tables,  and  benches.  These  facili- 
ties were  tested  thoroughly  in  the  big  community 
celebration  held  on  Memorial  Day.  Thirteen 
community  associations  of  Wheeling  participated. 
About  15,000  people  came  to  the  park  to  take 
part  in  or  otherwise  enjoy  the  band  concerts, 
addresses,  flag  presentation,  songs,  athletic  events 
and  a  play  given  in  the  Little  Theater. 

A  public  invitation  brought  fifteen  hundred  or 
more  individuals  to  the  park  on  July  Fourth. 
They  represented  fifty  agencies — churches,  Sun- 
day schools,  clubs,  business  organizations,  and 
family  groups.  Each  week  throughout  the  sum- 
mer months  found  many  families  at  the  park  for 
picnics  and  outdoor  recreation.  Occasional  use 
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of  the  facilities  have  been  made  in  carrying  out 
week-end  hikes,  week-end  camping  and  council 
fires.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon  one  would  have 
seen  scores  of  family  groups  who  had  come  in 
automobiles  from  various  parts  of  West  Virginia 
and  neighboring  states  as  well  as  from  the  City 
of  Wheeling.  During  the  summer  a  total  of  7,865 
persons  in  small  parties  enjoyed  such  outings  at 
the  park.  In  addition  23,355  picnickers  came  in 
larger  groups  from  churches,  schools,  social 
agencies,  clubs,  and  business  organizations. 

These  picnic  and  outdoor  programs  have  been 
under  the  direction  of  a  trained  leader.  All 
persons  applying  for  use  of  the  picnic  facilities 
were  obliged  to  register  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  assist  each  organized  group  wishing  help  to 
work  out  a  program  of  recreation  activities  suit- 
able for  the  occasion.  In  many  cases  the  aid  of 
the  director  was  asked. 

Camps  and  4  H  Clubs 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
Wheeling  a  camp  was  established  at  the  park. 
Its  purpose  was  to  give  any  Scout  in  Wheeling 
a  chance  to  camp  in  the  open  for  as  long  as  he 
desired  to  stay.  It  was  in  charge  of  a  Scout 
leader  who  cooperated  with  the  park  authorities 
in  providing  a  program  of  activities  which  in- 
cluded assistance  to  the  naturalist  in  building 
nature  trails. 

About  125  boys  and  girls  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  the  "4-H  Club''  camp  during  August.  Lodging 
was  provided  in  two  double  houses  on  the  estate 
and  meals  were  served  at  the  Mansion.  At- 
tendance at  the  camp  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
award  since  only  children  who  had  completed 
successfully  a  prescribed  "4-H  Club"project  could 
attend.  Thirty-five  farm  women  enjoyed  a  like 
privilege  through  the  farm  women's  camp  con- 
ducted by  the  Farm  Women's  Club.  Any  farm 
woman  residing  in  the  four  counties  of  the  Pan- 
handle District  was  eligible  to  attend.  In  both 
camps  a  regular  program  of  activities  was  pro- 
vided through  the  cooperation  of  the  park  staff. 

Getting  Acquainted  with  Nature 

The  nature  work,  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
naturalist,  has  offered  a  program  of  special  in- 
terest and  value,  especially  considering  the  brief 
period  since  its  inauguration.  Early  in  the  spring 
work  was  begun  on  a  mile  and  a  half  nature  trail 
which  winds  from  the  botton  of  a  beautiful  ravine 
up  a  deep,  wooded  hollow.  Trees  and  plants  were 
labeled  extensively  with  the  common  and  scien- 


tific names,  and  with  interesting  facts  regarding 
their  source  and  characteristics.  An  attractive 
rustic  entrance  to  the  trail  has  been  built  and  will 
contain,  under  glass,  wood  specimens  and  pictures 
which  can  be  studied  before  following  the  trail 
itself.  With  the  aid  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey the  rock  strata  have  all  been  located  and  this 
information  has  been  placed  on  a  large  chart. 

In  June  a  Nature  Training  School  of  two 
weeks'  duration  was  conducted  under  the  leader- 
ship of  nationally  known  leaders  in  this  field. 
Thirty-four  students  attended  all  or  most  of  the 
sessions.  In  addition  to  the  classes,  bird  walks, 
round-tables,  and  council  fires  made  up  the  daily 
program.  The  interest  manifested  has  insured 
a  second  school  next  year  which  is  intended  to 
make  a  wider  appeal  to  nature  lovers  throughout 
the  State.  Sunday  morning  bird  walks  were  in- 
stituted as  a  result  of  the  interest  shown  during 
the  Nature  Training  School.  This  walk  was  con- 
ducted each  Sunday  morning  during  the  season 
under  the  direction  of  the  naturalist.  At  the  close 
of  the  walk  the  group  assembled  about  an  out- 
door fireplace  for  breakfast,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  a  member  of  the  park  staff.  Begin- 
ning with  sixty-four  people  from  Wheeling  and 
vicinity  on  the  first  walk,  the  number  increased 
to  a  maximum  of  125.  The  thirty  Sunday  morn- 
ing bird  walks  conducted  during  the  season  were 
attended  by  1554  persons.  As  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral biological  survey  of  Oglebay  Park  a  rather 
comprehensive  bird  study  has  been  started.  In- 
complete observation  during  the  summer  months 
revealed  ninety-seven  species  as  visiting  the  park. 

A  demand  for  instruction  in  nature  lore  other 
than  birdlore  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
Saturday  afternoon  nature  walks  during  which 
the  leader  gave  general  nature  talks  on  plants, 
trees,  and  geologic  formations.  The  outdoor  sup- 
per which  followed  was  an  attractive  feature. 
The  director  of  the  nature  study  program  has 
had  numerous  requests  also  from  organized 
groups  for  special  illustrated  lectures,  nature 
walks  and  hikes.  Civic  clubs,  farm  groups,  and 
other  organizations  of  Wheeling  and  nearby  sec- 
tions are  asking  continuously  for  addresses.  More- 
over requests  have  come  for  news  articles  and 
radio  talks.  Such  service  is  doing  much  to  ex- 
tend public  interest  in  the  outdoor  advantages 
of  Oglebay  Park. 

Other  interesting  plans  for  enlargement  of  the 
nature  study  work  are  under  way.  The  basement 
of  the  club  house,  one  of  the  buildings  on  the 
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estate,  is  to  be  fitted  up  as  a  small  museum  which 
will  reflect  the  natural  history  of  the  park.  Sev- 
eral small  collections,  some  of  them  hy  local  youth 
organizations,  have  already  been  made  and  others 
are  in  process.  Through  the  work  being  done 
by  the  nature  directors,  together  with  visiting 
specialists,  it  is  .the  aim  to  complete  in  the  future 
a  comprehensive  biological  survey  which  will  in- 
clude a  list  of  all  species  of  plant  and  animal  life 
in  the  park.  This  task  will  require  several  years 
for  completion. 

Most  far  reaching  in  ultimate  results,  perhaps, 
is  the  plan  for  an  organized  nature  study  program 
in  cooperation  with  the  public  schools  of  Wheel- 
ing and  vicinity.  The  idea  has  been  received 
with  marked  interest  and  some  of  the  school 
systems  have  requested  a  series  of  nature  lectures 
during  the  coming  school  year.  Already  units  of 
classes  are  being  brought  to  the  park  to  spend  a 
portion  or  all  of  a  day.  The  instruction  given  is 
arranged  jointly  by  the  teacher  in  charge  and  the 
nature  leader. 

The  present  nursery  is  the  outgrowth  of  an 
elaborate  system  of  greenhouses  maintained  at 
Oglebay  Park  when  it  was  a  private  estate.  Many 
of  the  1,500,000  trees  in  the  nursery  today  will 
be  used  for  the  beautification  of  Oglebay  Park, 
or  other  Wheeling  park  and  recreation  areas,  for 
road-side  planting,  and  for  general  public  use 
throughout  the  State.  A  tract  of  about  fifty  acres 
is  used  for  nursery  purposes. 

Art  and  Handicraft  Popular 

A  special  program  of  art  and  handcraft  has 
been  inaugurated.  Interest  in  this  field  began 
with  the  handcraft  instruction  conducted  during 
the  Nature  Training  School.  Boys  and  girls  at- 
tending the  "4-H  Club"  camp  were  taught  the 
rudiments  of  art  metal  work,  basketry,  weaving, 
leather  work,  and  clay  modeling.  A  suitable 
program  of  interior  decorating,  designing  and  rug 
weaving  was  conducted  for  the  farm  women  dur- 
ing their  camp  period.  The  trained  worker  in 
charge  of  this  project  cooperated  with  the  arbor- 
etum in  the  preparation  of  artistic  and  educa- 
tional labels.  The  Art  Sketching  Week  held 
during  July  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's 
Club  of  Wheeling  was  an  important  development 
Pupils  were  allowed  to  work  independent  of  in- 
struction or  in  regular  classes.  Much  of  their 
time  was  occupied  in  field  work. 

Music  Program  Attracts  Many 

A  program  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music 


under  the  direction  of  a  well  known  musician 
provided  a  series  of  regular  calendar  events  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  The  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  Wheeling  Music  Society  made  pos- 
sible a  series  of  band  and  orchestral  concerts  on 
Sunday  afternoons  during  July  and  August.  The 
attendance  of  these  concerts  for  the  two  months 
was  3965.  Each  Sunday  evening  a  vesper  ser- 
vice was  held  at  the  park,  the  attendance  varying 
from  200  to  600.  This  particular  activity  was  a 
cooperative  effort  between  the  various  religious 
organizations  of  Wheeling  and  the  director  of 
music  activities  at  Oglebay  Park.  Each  Satur- 
day evening  was  devoted  to  a  special  program 
known  as  "Panhandle  Night,"  so-called  because 
of  the  park's  location  in  that  region  of  the  State 
known  as  the  "Northern  Panhandle."  Speakers 
of  national  renown  in  their  various  fields  were 
brought  to  the  park.  Among  the  subjects 
presented  through  such  addresses  were  West  Vir- 
ginia folklore  and  West  Virginia  architecture. 
A  half  hour  of  music  appropriate  to  the  general 
program  was  provided  with  each  talk.  More  than 
2000  persons  were  attracted  to  the  lectures  which 
were  designed  to  provide  a  program  combining 
recreation,  entertainment,  and  culture  in  harmony 
with  the  park  and  its  surrounding. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  Music  Department  is 
to  help  existing  organizations  of  a  miscellaneous 
nature — groups  of  persons  who  love  music  for 
its  own  sake  but  who  need  the  stimulus  of  out- 
side encouragement  and  leadership.  From  such 
groups  may  develop  orchestras,  bands,  or  choral 
clubs  able  to  give  creditable  programs.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  music  staff  that  general  musical  ap- 
preciation and  participation  by  the  surrounding 
region  may  be  enlarged  by  offering  regularly  the 
opportunity  to  hear,  play,  and  study  the  works 
of  the  masters. 

Horseback  Riding  Encouraged 
The  interest  being  manifest  in  horseback  riding 
is  a  further  testimony  to  the  general  appeal  Ogle- 
bay  Park  holds  for  the  lovers  of  outdoor  life. 
Members  of  the  Bridle  and  Saddle  Club  of  Wheel- 
ing took  the  initiative.  Since  late  June  when 
riding  actually  started  the  general  public  has 
sought  opportunities  increasingly  to  participate 
in  this  sport.  Fourteen  horses,  most  of  them 
available  for  public  use,  are  now  housed  in  the 
excellently  equipped  stable,  the  original  property 
of  the  estate.  Good  riding  equipment — saddles 
and  bridles — has  been  acquired.  During  the 
month  of  August  297  rides  were  supplied  by  the 
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trained  riding  master  in  charge.  The  last  week 
of  that  month  alone  brought  fifteen  new  appli- 
cants. At  present  eighty-five  percent  of  the  riders 
are  non-club  members. 

A  Delightful  Convention  Center 

As  a  conference  and  convention  center  Oglebay 
Park  has  accommodated  city,  county,  Panhandle, 
and  state  meetings.  Recent  gatherings  of  special 
interest  to  park  and  recreation  workers  include 
the  conference  of  community  playground  and  rec- 
reation workers  from  West  Virginia  cities,  the 
regional  meeting  of  the  American  Country  Life 
Association,  and  the  Ohio  Valley  Regional  Con- 
ference on  state  parks.  The  spacious  mansion 
house,  the  club  house,  and  other  buildings  afford 
special  facilities  for  lectures,  conferences,  dinners 
and  social  functions.  During  the  five  months 
ending  September  1st  a  total  of  7,449  meals  were 
served  in  the  mansion  dining  room. 

While  some  of  the  work  being  done  at  the  park 
is  experimental,  the  public  response  to  the  various 
projects  undertaken  is  prophetic  of  the  contribu- 
tion still  to  be  made  by  this  great  center  of  out- 
door life. 


Jacksonville  Holds 
Model  Boat  Contest 

A  model  boat  contest  conducted  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  consisted  of  six  events  in  two 
classes  as  follows: 

The  events  for  children's  boats  were  covered  in 
three  classes — 12  to  25  inches  over  all ;  25  to  42 
inches  over  all,  and  42  through  72  inches  over  all. 

The  power  boats  were  permitted  to  use  any 
known  means  of  propulsion  and  were  divided  into 
three  classes — A,  57  to  72  inches  over  all;  B,  42 
inches  to  57  inches  over  all ;  C,  anything  under  42 
inches. 

Rules 

There  are  only  two  rules  as  follows : 

1 .  No  pushing  rule.  At  the  start  boats  must 
be  held  by  contestant  until  the  wind  fills  the  sails 
and  takes  the  boat  of  its  own  volition.  In  regard 
to  boats  touching  the  bank,  contestant  must  not 
touch  boat  until  some  part,  keel  or  bow,  has 
touched  the  ground  and  come  to  a  decided  stop, 
.and  then  he  may  turn  the  boat  about  and  allow  the 


wind  to  fill  the  sails,  but  under  no  circumstances 
may  the  boat  be  pushed.  In  case  of  a  calm,  the 
judges  have  the  right  to  call  off  the  race. 

Participants  in  power  boat  races  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  shove  boats  off  the  bank.  In  case  all 
boats  touch  shore,  the  boat  closest  to  goal  line 
wins,  the  second  nearest  will  be  second,  the  third 
will  be  declared  third.  .  In  case  one  boat  only 
crosses  the  line,  it  will  be  declared  the  winner  and 
the  others  second  and  third,  according  to  respec- 
tive positions  on  the  bank.  In  case  two  boats 
cross  the  line,  third  place  will  be  taken  by  the 
one  nearest  the  goal  line  at  time  of  hitting  the 
bank. 


At  the  Conventions 

The  importance  of  planning  for  play  and  rec- 
reation space  as  a  part  of  housing  improvement 
was  emphasized  by  many  speakers  at  the  Tenth 
National  Conference  on  Housing  in  Philadelphia, 
January  28-30. 

Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary  of  the  National 
Housing  Association,  suggested  that  when  slum 
areas  are  cleared  the  houses  may  be  rebuilt  on 
the  outer  strip  of  the  area  to  a  depth  of  about 
thirty  feet,  leaving  the  entire  interior  of  the  clear- 
ed space,  running  perhaps  miles  in  length,  for 
parks  and  playgrounds. 

Gardens,  playgrounds,  and  tennis  courts  are  be- 
ing provided  in  connection  with  the  building 
through  government  loans  in  Great  Britain  of  two 
and  a  half  million  houses  for  both  workers  and  the 
"white  collar"  class,  said  Mrs.  Edith  Elmer  Wood, 
a  writer  on  economic  affairs.  The  houses  are 
erected  by  local  authorities  and  are  built  twelve 
to  the  acre  in  cities  and  eight  to  the  acre  in  vil- 
lages. 

Describing  the  reclamation  of  the  backyard, 
John  Ihlder,  executive  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Housing  Association,  stated  that  for  tenement 
dwellers  a  common  park  in  the  rear  of  the  dwell- 
ings is  satisfactory,  but  many  people  prefer  more 
privacy.  Some  people  like  to  putter  around  in 
their  old  clothes.  "So  the  backyard  is  coming 
back,  not  as  a  catch-all,  but  as  a  garden.  The  open 
fire  has  returned.  Garden  walls  and  hedges  to 
interrupt  the  view  are  desirable.  The  backyard 
has  become  a  private  domain  where  the  family 
may  have  its  outdoor  activities.  It  is  becoming 
the  outdoor  living  room  of  the  house." 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Can  Private  Golf  Courses  Be  Preserved 


for  Community  Recreation? 


On  September  26,  1928,  the  following  letter 
was  received  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  from  A.  P.  Greens f elder, 
Chairman,  St.  Louis  County  Parks  and  Play- 
ground Committee. 

"As  a  member  of  a  Committee  on  County 
Parks  and  Playgrounds,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  large  number  of  golf  courses  which  are  now  in 
existence  in  this  district. 

"It  seems  quite  plain  to  us  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  general  community  that  these  private 
golf  grounds  should  become  publicly  owned  in 
time.  In  other  words,  it  looks  foolish  to  us  that 
these  private  golf  courses  should  be  sold  for  land 
subdivisions,  built  up  with  expensive  buildings 
and  then  have  the  community  come  along  ten  or 
twenty  years  later  and  condemn  a  block  or  more 
in  order  to  make  public  playgrounds. 

"It  certainly  seems  natural  to  try  to  plan  in 
this  district,  as  in  every  other  urban  district  in 
America,  to  continue  these  100  acre  tracts  as  pub- 
licly owned  playgrounds  or  golf  courses  which 
are  being  vacated.  It  is  our  thought,  therefore, 
that  whenever  these  private  groups  desire  to  re- 
linquish same  as  golf  courses  and  move  out- 
wardly as  occasion  and  habit  indicates,  the  com- 
munity should  step  in  and  take  possession  under 
some  equitable  arrangement. 

"One  plan  which  suggests  itself  is  that  the  golf 
club  might  be  released  of  all  real  estate  taxes  on 
the  basis  that  it  will  sell  to  the  community  at  its 
original  purchase  price  or  at  an  approved  value 
at  the  time  the  plan  becomes  effective,  whenever 
they  desire  to  close  up  the  golf  links  and  move 
elsewhere.  In  the  meantime,  the  community 
would  obtain  the  equivalent  taxes  thus  omitted 
through  the  increased  value  of  the  surrounding 
land  which  always  follows  the  location  of  a  golf 
course. 

"On  the  basis  that  the  taxes  average  \%  of 
the  actual  value  of  land  and  improvements,  this 
\%  re-capitalized  in  thirty-three  years  would  pay 
for  the  original  cost  of  the  land,  which  is  the 
basis  of  amortization  of  land  loans  under  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  System. 

"The  community  is  not  taxed  for  schools,  roads 
or  many  public  facilities  which  would  otherwise 
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occupy  the  area  of  the  golf  course,  so  that  in 
reality  it  is  not  furnishing  so  much  service  to  the 
golf  course  area  as  it  does  to  the  surrounding 
area,  thus  again  in  a  sense,  equalizing  the  non- 
remittance  of  taxes. 

"We  believe  that  this  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
vital  question  in  city  and  playground  planning, 
and  would,  therefore,  appreciate  having  your  As- 
sociation consider  this  problem  and  advise  us  as 
to  any  modifications,  suggestions  or  comments 
which  you  may  have  as  well  as  your  thought  as 
to  how  best  it  could  be  put  into  execution." 

The  Association  wrote  to  a  number  of  archi- 
tects, city  planners  and  other  experts  asking  their 
opinions  on  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Greens- 
felder.  The  answers  are  so  interesting  that  we 
are  making  them  available  to  our  readers. 

From  E.  M.  Bassctt,  Legal  Adviser,  Regional 
Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs 

"The  constitutions  of  our  states  nearly  all  re- 
quire that  private  property  be  assessed  at  its  fair 
value.  The  suggestion  made  would  require  the 
amendment  of  these  state  constitutions.  Voters 
would  be  disinclined  to  favor  such  a  provision  be- 
cause it  would  be  followed,  they  would  fear,  by 
other  exemptions. 

"Most  golf  clubs  would  decline  to  agree  to  sell 
to  the  municipality  or  any  one  else  at  cost. 

"Assessments  for  benefits  are  about  as  import- 
ant as  taxes  and  would  serve  to  complicate  the 
method  of  exemption. 

"You  will  perhaps  remember  my  paper  now  on 
file  with  the  Regional  Plan  outlining  a  method  of 
the  state's  taking  by  eminent  domain  under  no- 
tice and  entry  a  public  easement  in  certain  locali- 
ties preventing  more  than  3%  of  structure  on  any 
lot.  Such  a  public  easement  would  preserve  golf 
cours.es,  race  tracks,  airplane  fields.  Such  open 
spaces  would  not  need  sewers  and  other  expen- 
sive utilities  and  should  not  be  assessed.  Actual 
value  would  remain  low  and  therefore  the  assess- 
ment for  taxes  would  be  low.  I  must  confess  that 
since  writing  the  paper  I  have  not  found  many 
property  owners  who  would  think  well  of  the 
taking  of  such  a  public  easement.  Nearly  every- 
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body  wants  the  natural  increment  in  value  of 
land,  and  even  if  one  knows  that  the  land  will 
not  go  up  very  fast,  he  wants  the  satisfaction  of 
getting  for  himself  whatever  increment  there  is. 
"The  problem  of  golf  courses  is  one  that  has 
interested  me  extremely.  There  should  be  some 
way  that  they  can  be  preserved  for  future  parks. 
Better  yet,  there  should  be  some  way  that  they 
can  be  kept  as  open  places  without  being  an  actual 
expense  to  the  municipality  as  parks  and  public 
golf  courses  are." 

From  Thomas  Adams,  General  Director  of  Plans 
and  Surveys  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its 
Environs 

"In  every  regional  plan  the  question  arises  as  to 
the  desirability  of  preserving  private  open  spaces 
for  such  recreation  uses  as  golf  courses.  Those 
who  study  the  growth  of  cities  observe  that  most 
of  the  central  areas  are  over-built  and  that  more 
open  space  is  needed  within  them ;  that  it  would 
have  been  desirable,  had  it  been  practicable,  to 
keep  land  free  of  building  for  recreation  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  been  done,  and  that  by 
having  more  open  space  and  consequently  less 
built  area,  there  would  not  be  so  much  conges- 
tion as  well  as  inconvenience  to  the  population  in 
reaching  their  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation. 

"It  has  also  teen  observed  that  the  present 
tendency  of  population  to  disperse  into  distant 
suburbs,  with  the  effect  that  this  has  in  causing 
congestion  and  economic  losses  in  travel,  is  due 
to  the  desire  of  people  to  live  where  they  can  ob- 
tain access  to  open  areas.  Unfortunately,  as  they 
move  outward  they  increase  the  demands  for  the 
use  of  land  for  building,  and  in  time  this  destroys 
one  of  the  facilities  that  has  stimulated  residen- 
tial growth  in  the  suburbs. 

"It  is  possible  to  add  to  the  open  areas  in  the 
central  districts  only  by  the  very  expensive  pro- 
cess of  carrying  away  buildings  or  utilizing  land 
of  high  building  value.  It  is  still  possible,  how- 
ever, to  acquire  land  in  the  nearer  suburbs  to  give 
reasonable  recreation  opportunities.  In  the  dis- 
tant suburbs  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  planning 
adequate  open  space  and  having  it  reserved  per- 
manently for  the  benefit  of  the  future  popula- 
tion. 

"It  seems  desirable,  as  already  stated,  that  this 
open  space  should  consist  not  only  of  public  res- 
ervations but  of  large  private  reservations.  The 
Droblem  of  the  planner  is  to  find  out  how  the  lat- 
ter can  be  secured  in  addition  to  the  former.  He 


sees  the  economy  which  would  result  to  the  city 
from  having  necessary  open  space  reserved  with- 
out cost  to  itself  in  acquisition  and  maintenance. 
He  sees  also  the  values  which  would  accrue  to 
building  property  fronting  on  private  open  space 
in  which  the  residents  would  have  the  use  lim- 
ited to  themselves.  He  also  sees  that  whereas 
public  authorities  are  backward  in  buying  land  in 
advance  of  actual  need,  those  who  are  interested 
in  forming  golf  and  country  clubs  are  prepared 
to  travel  some  distances  into  more  open  country 
where  they  select  areas  suitable,  for  permanent 
reservation.  While  they  are  using  these  areas, 
residential  growth  takes  place  surrounding  them 
and  a  population  is  attracted  which  increases  the 
desirability  of  the  private  spaces  being  perman- 
ently kept  open. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  an  immense 
advantage  to  the  community  to  have  the  private 
areas  permanently  reserved.  The  whole  question 
is  how  it  can  be  done,  and  this  presents  serious 
difficulties.  The  principal  difficulty  is  with  the 
system  of  taxation  and  probably  even  more  with 
the  methods  which  are  used  in  applying  that  sys- 
tem. For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  perceive 
why  it  is  equitable  to  exempt  so-called  charit- 
able property  from  taxation  and  not  exempt 
land  that  is  used  for  recreation  purposes.  I 
admit  that  there  is  a  distinction,  unfavorable 
to  the  latter,  namely  that  its  use  may  be  limited 
to  a  small  group,  but  when  we  consider  the 
value  which  such  open  space  is  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  merely  as  "lung"  space,  it 
would  be  as  proper  to  exempt  it  as  to  exempt, 
say,  a  cemetery  or  some  charitable  institution 
which  is  indirectly  a  source  of  profit  to  small 
groups.  In  the  case  of  the  private  open  space, 
however,  the  exemption  should  only  be  made  on 
condition  that  the  land  is  kept  free  of  building, 
either  for  such  specified  time  as  the  public  de- 
mands, or  permanently. 

"Now,  why  should  owners  agree  to  keep  land 
open  permanently,  merely  to  save  themselves 
from  paying  taxes?  We  will  assume  that  if  they 
were  to  do  so,  that  is  to  allow  the  land  to  be  zoned 
as  permanent  private  open  space,  the  city  would 
only  charge  taxes  on  the  basis  of  its  capital  value 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  zoned.  Are  there 
golf  clubs  and  other  owners  who  would  likely 
agree  to  this  arrangement  if  it  were  made  legally 
practicable?  My  own  feeling  is  that  many  of 
them  would  welcome  such  an  opportunity.  The 
rapid  increase  in  taxation  is  going  gradually  to 
take  awav  so  much  of  the  increment  of  land  value 
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.that,  in  my  judgment,  people  will  be  glad  to  have 
land  zoned  for  open  space  if  by  that  means  they 
can  save  themselves  from  paying  taxes  on  its 
"building  value.  Of  course  if  the  city  is  not  pre- 
pared to  grant  the  necessary  relief  of  taxation 
there  is  not  hope  of  getting  this  zoning  done." 

Prom  George  B.  Ford,  Vice-President  Technical 
Advisory  Corporation,  New  York 

"Mr.  Greensfelder's  question  is  a  natural  and 
logical  one.  At  first  thought,  it  would  seem  ob- 
•vious  that  private  golf  grounds  should  become 
publicly  owned  in  time.  That  is,  the  city  should 
Ibuy  them  when  the  private  golf  club  is  ready  to 
give  them  up.  The  remission  of  taxes  on  private 
golf  clubs,  provided  the  club  agrees  to  sell  the 
^course  to  the  city  at  the  original  price  paid  when- 
.ever  the  club  is  ready  to  abandon  it,  would  also 
seem  like  a  capital  suggestion. 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  golf  courses  are 
.desirable.  The  demand  is  constantly  increasing 
and  there  seems  to  be  many  public  golf  courses 
that  are  actually  paying  a  large  part,  if  not  all, 
of  their  cost. 

"However,  in  practice  what  happens  is  this: 
a  golf  club  sells  its  course  because  (1)  most  of 
the  members  have  moved  farther  out  into  the 
•country;  (2)  land  values  have  risen  so  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  club  that  the  members  pre- 
fer to  sell  out  and  take  their  profit  and  buy  a  new 
course  farther  out  where  land  is  cheaper;  (3) 
taxes  have  risen  so  that  the  members  can  no  long- 
er afford  to  pay  them. 

"The  remission  of  taxes,  provided  the  club 
•would  sell  on  abandonment  to  the  city  at  the 
original  price  paid,  would  offer  no  inducement  to 
the  club  to  sell.  In  other  words,  they  would  hang 
on  to  their  land  indefinitely  hoping  they  would  get 
the  court  to  set  aside  the  agreement  with  the  city 
so  that  they  could  sell  out  at  a  profit  and  even 
after  selling  out,  pay  back  taxes  to  the  city. 

"A  golf  club  which  is  too  dear  for  a  wealthy 
private  club  to  retain  is  probably  too  dear  for  the 
city  to  own  and  maintain.  In  other  words,  a 
municipal  golf  club  should  be  on  cheap  land  on 
the  outskirts  and  not  on  expensive  land  in  the 
more  built-up  portions  of  the  city. 

"A  9  or  18  hole  golf  course  is  rarely  less  than 
80  or  90  acres,  or  150  to  200  acres  in  extent. 
Either  acreage  is  unnecessarily  large ;  in  fact, 
wastefully  large  for  a  playground  or  playfield. 
Therefore,  if  the  city  took  the  land  over  for  play 
purposes  other  than  golf,  it  would  have  to  use 


most  of  the  land  for  a  public  park — not  for  a 
playground — or  else  sell  the  land. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  private  golf  courses 
that  have  come  on  the  market  have  been  poorly 
located  for  either  a  public  golf  course  or  a  public 
recreation  park. 

"The  average  public  playfield  is  not  a  welcome 
neighbor.  The  type  of  high  class  residence  which 
often  grows  up  around  a  private  golf  course 
would  consider  itself  seriously  damaged  if  that 
golf  course  were  to  be  converted  into  a  public 
playfield.  The  children  who  live  in  the  nearby 
houses  would  rarely  be  the  kind  who  would  use 
such  a  playfield. 

"In  general,  each  case  should  be  treated  on  its 
own  merits.  There  would  undoubtedly  be  some 
golf  courses  that  could  be  taken  over  by  the  mu- 
nicipality for  golf,  recreation  or  park  uses,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  and  more  effective  in  the  long  run  for 
the  city  to  get  the  taxes  it  can  from  the  private 
golf  course  and  use  those  taxes  in  amortizing  the 
purchase  of  other  land  ideally  suited  to  public 
golf,  park  or  play  use." 

From  Lee  F.  Hanmer,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 

"I  sympathize  with  Mr.  Greensfelder's  pur- 
pose to  preserve  these  open  areas  in  residential 
districts,  but  I  fear  that  his  plan  has  some  diffi- 
culties in  it.  I  should  expect  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  get  legislation  authorizing  tax 
exemption  for  privately-owned  golf  courses.  And 
if  this  were  possible,  I  doubt  if  it  would  achieve 
the  purpose  in  view.  There  would  be  no  induce- 
ment for  the  club  to  sell  its  home  if  it  were  able 
to  carry  the  investment  on  the  original  initial  cost 
and  that  without  any  taxes  to  pay.  I  should  think 
they  would  want  to  keep  the  course  in  their 
possession  permanently.  That  would,  of  course 
still  leave  it  as  an  open  area  which  achieves  a 
part  of  Mr.  Greensfelder's  purpose. 

"On  the  other  hand,  greatly  increased  values 
which  would  come  from  high  class  residential  de- 
velopments around  such  an  area  would  be  an  in- 
ducement for  the  club  to  dispose  of  its  holdings 
at  a  nice  profit  and  re-invest  the  proceeds  in  much 
improved  holdings  elsewhere  on  less  expensive 
land.  I  know  that  the  Englewood  Golf  Club  is 
selling  its  property  at  a  very  attractive  price  and 
re-investing  it  in  another  golf  course  and  club 
house  a  little  farther  out  from  the  center  of  popu- 
lation. A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  member  of  the 
club  tells  me  that  they  will  be  able  to  pay  for  the 
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new  course  and  its  development  and  a  fine  club 
house,  and  in  addition  refund  to  the  members 
about  double  their  original  investment.  This  En- 
glewood  course  lies  near  to  the  approach  to  the 
New  Hudson  River  bridge. 

"Is  it  not  better  to  make  use  of  good  city  and 
regional  planning  by  means  of  which  open  areas 
may  be  designated  and  secured  by  the  municipal- 
ity for  various  kinds  of  public  use  ?  Zoning  regu- 
lations would  give  the  municipality  control  of  the 
character  of  the  development  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  public  open  spaces,  and  would  also  make  it 
possible  to  offer  inducements  to  real  estate  devel- 
opers for  setting  aside  within  their  subdivisions 
space  for  community  use  under  some  such  plan 
as  has  been  followed  by  the  City  Housing  Cor- 
poration at  Sunnyside,  and  as  is  now  contem- 
plated for  Radburn,  New  Jersey.  Municipalities 
are  not  encountering  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  securing  space  for  public  golf  courses,  The 
Park  Department  of  Minneapolis,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Superintendent  Wirth,  has  developed  a 
plan  for  getting  public  golf  courses  without  any 
substantial  expense  to  the  city.  These  courses  are 
not  only  self-supporting  but  are  so  administered 
as  to  eventually  pay  back  to  the  city  the  cost  of 
the  original  investment.  Superintendent  Wirth's 
plan  is  described  in  the  September-October,  1924, 
number  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

From  Harland  Bartholomew  and  Associates 
Plan  and  Landscape  Engineer,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri 

"The  idea  of  reducing  the  taxation  upon  golf 
courses  and  other  tracts  of  ground  that  might 
contribute  desirable  open  spaces  within  metro- 
politan regions  has  been  discussed  on  a  number 
of  occasions  by  members  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute on  City  Planning.  It  has  been  suggested, 
for  instance,  that  such  reduced  taxation  might 
be  applied  to  these  open  spaces  on  the  condition 
that  if  they  were  ever  to  be  converted  to  private 
use  they  should  then  pay  the  difference  between 
the  normal  tax  and  the  reduced  tax  that  they 
have  enjoyed  over  a  period  of  years.  This  is  per- 
haps more  simply  expressed  as  an  idea  than  could 
be  written,  adopted  and  upheld  by  the  courts. 

"The  idea  of  differentiation  in  taxation,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  precedent.  I  have  understood 
that  there  are  three  separate  tax  rates  applicable 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  at  the  present  time. 
We  found  in  our  studies  in  Memphis  that  there 
were  two  separate  tax  rates  in  that  city  a  number 


of  years  ago.  One  was  the  original  city  rate  and 
the  other  was  a  special  rate  adopted  for  a  period 
of  years  and  applied  to  a  newly  annexed  area." 

From  Henry  V.  Hubbard,  Harvard  University 

"The  question  which  Mr.  Greensfelder  raises 
has  come  up  in  my  practice  occasionally  and  I 
have  heard  some  discussion  about  it,  but  as  far  as 
I  know  the  experiment  of  remission  of  taxes  on 
private  golf  courses  has  never  been  tried.  Of 
course  it  is  easy  to  think  of  difficulties,  as  for 
instance,  the  fact  that  all  private  golf  courses 
would  apply  for  this  remission,  whereas  certainly 
not  all  parts  of  all  private  golf  courses  would  be 
particularly  desirable  ultimately  for  public  parks 
or  playgrounds.  However,  I  suppose  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  when  the  time  for  a  change  came, 
if  the  city  did  not  want  some  part  of  the  land, 
the  golf  club  might  be  allowed  to  pay  up  back 
taxes  on  this  unwanted  piece  at  some  previously 
stated  rate  and  to  sell  for  what  they  could  get.  I 
can  imagine,  however,  the  horror  with  which  the 
ordinary  city  treasurer  or  city  auditor  would  look 
upon  an  arrangement  for  the  future  with  so  un- 
predictable an  outcome." 


Municipal  Golf  Courses 

in  New  York  State 

Cities 

In  the  January  issue  of  The  American  City, 
Edward  D.  Greenman  gives  the  following  infor- 
mation regarding  golf  courses  in  New  York  State 
cities : 

Five  cities  in  New  York  State  operate  munici- 
pal golf  courses.  New  York  City  has  six  courses ; 
Buffalo  has  four ;  Rochester  has  three ;  Syracuse 
has  two  and  Niagara  Falls  one.  Ten  of  these 
sixteen  courses  have  eighteen  holes  and  six  have 
nine  holes.  The  sizes  of  the  eighteen-hole  courses 
range  from  72  to  305  acres  and  for  the  nine-hole 
courses  60  to  79  acres.  The  1927  cost  of  main- 
taining the  six  courses  in  New  York  City  was  ap- 
proximately $100,000;  the  revenues  from  fees, 
lockers  and  concessions  for  the  golf  season  was 
about  $212,000.  The  cost  of  maintaing  the  three 
courses  in  Buffalo  for  1927  was  $45,000,  and  the 
revenues  $30,000;  in  Rochester  the  three  courses 
cost  $19,690  to  maintain  and  produced  a  revenue 
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of  $39,126;  the  two  courses  in  Syracuse  cost  $3,- 
631,  with  a  revenue  of  $10,375;  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  course  in  Niagara  Falls  was  $15,- 
000,  with  a  revenue  of  $13,000.  The  number  of 
persons  using  the  New  York  City  links  was  about 
272,000;  the  Buffalo  links,  30,000;  the  Roches- 
ter links,  118,890;  and  the  Niagara  Falls  links, 
29,375. 

The  fees  charged  to  use  the  links  in  New  York 
City  were  ten  dollars  a  season  or  one  dollar  a  day ; 
in  Buffalo  fifty  cents  per  round  on  three  of  the 
courses,  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  or  fifty 
cents  a  round  on  the  other  course ;  in  Rochester 
seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  season  or  one 
dollar  a  day;  in  Syracuse  thirty-five  cents  on 
week  days,  fifty  cents  on  Sunday  and  holidays ; 
in  Niagara  Falls  ten  dollars  a  season  or  fifty  cents 
a  day.  In  New  York  City  a  locker  charge  of  ten 
dollars  to  twenty  dollars  is  made,  and  in  Buffalo 
a  charge  of  five  dollars  per  year  for  lockers.  All 
these  cities  have  club-houses,  except  Niagara 
Falls,  and  in  New  York,  Buffalo  and  Syracuse 
shower-baths  are  provided. 


Why  Playgrounds 
in  Parks  ? 

In  an  article  on  the  Advisability  of  Play- 
grounds Within  Parks,  which  appeared  in  the 
November-December  issue  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion, George  Hjelte,  Superintendent  of  Recreation 
in  Los  Angeles,  gives  some  reasons  why  play- 
grounds should  be  included  in  parks. 

The  traditional  distinction,  he  points  out,  be- 
tween the  playground  and  the  park  is  fast  dis- 
appearing and  in  common  conversation  the  terms 
are  being  used  interchangeably.  Numerous  areas 
embellished  by  landscape  features  have  been  set 
aside  for  special  use  of  children  and  adult,  and 
the  park  now  performs  a  much  broader  function 
than  formerly.  Moreover,  playgrounds,  in  recent 
years  have  been  taking  on  more  and  more  a  park- 
like  appearance.  Playground  people  have  come 
to  realize  the  desirability  of  improving  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  playground  by  landscaping  and 
it  has  been  found  that  a  playground  made  beauti- 
ful attracts  a  larger  number  of  children  and  adults 
tci  the  grounds  and  gives  them  more  satisfaction 
and  inspiration  in  the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Hjelte  makes  it  clear  that  his  plea  is  not 


for  the  unorganized  playground  in  the  park  but 
for  the  organized  play  area  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  setting  aside  of  definite  and  adequate  space 
for  the  formation  of  play  common  to  the  play- 
ground such  as  apparatus '  and  court  games ;  by 
the  arrangement  of  space  for  its  most  effective 
use ;  by  the  selection  of  equipment  with  a  view  to 
its  value  in  child  training  and  by  leadership.  Such 
an  organized  playground  has  a  number  of  distinct 
advantages.  It  yields  large  dividends  in  protect- 
ing plant  life  in  the  parks.  Through  the  super- 
vision provided  it  lifts  a  large  burden  of  worry 
from  the  shoulders  of  gardeners  and  other  main- 
tenance employees.  By  removing  children  to  an 
allotted  area  it  permits  other  park  areas  to  be  more 
serviceable  to  parents  and  older  people  and  it 
protects  children  from  the  dangers  of  contacts 
with  perverted  individuals  who  may  prey  upon 
them  in  parks.  The  organized  playground  pro- 
vides a  constructive  solution  to  the  problem  of 
neighborhood  gangs.  Where  playgrounds  have 
been  organized  in  parks  many  gangs  have  been 
broken  up  and  many  others  have  been  organized 
in  worthwhile  activity. 

"We  must  not  look  at  this  problem  alone  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  advantages  to  the  park.  The 
advantages  are  mutual.  It  is  highly  advantageous 
to  the  playground  to  adjoin  or  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  well  improved  park.  The  appearance  of  the 
playground  is  greatly  enhanced  when  it  is  so 
favorably  situated.  This  feature  enables  it  to 
render  a  larger  service.  Inter-relating  the  play- 
ground and  park  encourages  families  to  come  to- 
gether to  the  combined  unit,  each  generation  in 
the  family  finding  something  there  which  capti- 
vates his  interest.  In  so  doing  it  promotes  family 
solidarity,  so  difficult  to  maintain  in  an  age  when 
so  many  influences  are  tending  to  separate  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

"In  considering  this  problem  it  has  seemed  that 
the  park  and  playground  are  mutually  dependent. 
Each  is  a  part  of  the  other.  So  much  is  this 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  them  indepen- 
dently. This  inter-dependence  is  being  recognized 
not  only  in  common  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
layman,  but  in  up-to-date  accepted  practice  in  the 
administration  of  park  and  playground  systems 
by  professional  workers.  The  old  traditional  dis- 
tinction between  parks  and  playgrounds  is  being 
broken  down.  A  park  is  now  considered  incom- 
plete, given  sufficient  area,  unless  it  includes  within 
it  an  organized  playground,  and  a  playground  is 
not  a  playground  in  the  full  sense  unless  it  is  a 
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part  of  a  park  or  at  least  takes  on  a  park  ap- 
pearance and  performs  in  some  measure  the  func- 
tions of  a  park." 


St.  Paul's  Bond  Issue 

On  November  6th,  the  citizens  of  St.  Paul, 
by  a  vote  of  three  to  one  approved  city  and  county 
bond  issues  for  a  total  of  $15,077,000.  The  city 
bonds,  totaling  $7,577,000,  and  those  of  the 
county,  $7,500,000,  were  the  result  of  a  plan 
worked  out  by  a  United  Improvement  Council 
study  which  covered  a  period  of  a  year  and  a 
half.  Various  phases  of  the  city's  development 
were  entered  into,  and  a  concrete  program  was 
submitted  by  the  Improvement  Council,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Charter  Commission  and  City 
Council  and  Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
and  then  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. 

The  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Department  of  the 
city  received  a  proportionate  share,  which 
amounted  to  $875,000,  $450,000  of  which  is  to 
be  used  for  new  acquisitions  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  playground  system.  The  new  acqui- 
sitions include  ten  Areas  which  are  to  be  acquired 
for  playground  purposes.  These  Areas,  although 
small,  will  be  located  in  districts  of  the  city  which 
the  present  playgrounds  do  not  now  serve.  The 
existing  playgrounds  will  be  landscaped  and  re- 
surfaced to  make  them  more  usable  and  much 
more  desirable  to  work  upon. 

The  Park  development  plan  includes  the  im- 
provement of  some  forty-five  neighborhood  parks 
besides  further  development  of  the  larger  park 
areas  of  the  city  and  a  completion  of  the  boule- 
vard and  parkway  system  which  will  encircle  the 
city,  providing  a  parkway  drive  which  will  be 
to  a  very  large  extent  picturesque. 

This  development  program  through  the  issue 
of  the  $15,000,000  bonds  is  but  the  beginning  of 
a  greater  St.  Paul.  Streets  will  be  widened  and 
better  lighted,  parkways  and  parks  developed,  an 
efficient  playground  system  established  to  serve 
present  needs,  the  municipal  auditorium  enlarged, 
a  new  court  house  and  city  hall  erected,  the  mu- 
nicipal airport  developed  and  the  paving  program 
completed. 

Plans  will  be  rapidly  developed  during  the  win- 
ter months  so  that  the  work  on  the  playgrounds 
will  begin  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  proposed  program  will  be  completed  in  two 
years. 


Recreation  Activities  in 

San  Diego  County, 

California 

When  the  plane  of  The  Maddox  Air  Lines, 
Inc.,  left  Ryan  Field,  San  Diego,  one  day  at  the 
end  of  September,  it  had  as  a  passenger  in  the 
front  seat,  a  smiling  boy  of  16  who  waved  again 
and  again  to  his  parents  and  friends  as  the  plane 
took  off  down  the  field. 

This  was  the  first  lap  of  "Bud's"  trip  to  At- 
lantic City  to  take  part  in  the  Model  Airplane 
Tournament  at  the  Recreation  Congress.  To 
make  it  possible  for  Bud  to  go,  one  boy  entitled 
to  go  gave  up  his  chance  and  the  thirty-five  Lindy 
League  clubs  of  San  Diego  worked  hard  for  a 
week  to  get  Bud  off. 

Home  Play  in  San  Diego 

San  Diego  has  650  model  plane  builders  who 
are  enthusiastically  carrying  on  activities  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Community  Service  of  San 
Diego  county,  and  Lindy  League  home  clubs  and 
the  model  aircraft  building  program  carried  on 
in  the  homes  are  reaching  600  families. 

The  aircraft  work,  however,  is  only  a  part  of 
the  home  play  program.  According  to  a  recent 
report,  250  families  were  reached  the  past  summer 
in  one  neighborhood  in  the  Normal  Heights  Dis- 
trict where  Community  Service  concentrated  on  a 
home  play  program.  More  than  a  hundred  homes 
were  visited  in  an  effort  to  show  the  families  how 
easy  it  is  to  have  home  play  without  special  equip- 
ment, to  familiarize  them  with  the  many  activities 
in  which  the  family  can  take  part  and  to  help 
members  of  the  family  to  have  good  times  to- 
gether as  a  group.  Vacant  lots  were  brought  into 
use,  dramatic  and  handcraft  clubs  were  formed, 
home  play  parties  encouraged,  collection  clubs  or- 
ganized and  hikes  planned  for  groups  of  neigh- 
boring families.  A  few  demonstration  front  lawn 
theatres,  singing  mothers'  clubs  and  other  home 
and  block  activities  developed  by  Community  Ser- 
vice over  a  period  of  five  years  proved  how  valu- 
able such  work  can  be. 

Regaining  the  Beaches  for  the  People 

In  addition  to  its  home  play  program,  Com- 
munity Service  has  worked  on  the  problem  of  re- 
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gaining  the  beaches  for  the  people.  The  report 
pointed  out  the  following: 

"A  mere  beginning  was  made  in  the  adoption 
of  the  ordinance  requiring  roadway  in  new  sub- 
divisions by  County  Supervisors  as  proposed  by 
Community  Service  with  the  widespread  support 
of  the  entire  county  including  practically  every 
chamber  of  commerce,  women's  clubs,  farm  bu- 
reau, and  altogether  100  organizations. 

"Our  next  step,  as  planned,  is  to  get  the  ocean 
frontage  by  gift  from  present  owners.  The  ef- 
forts to  bring  this  about  have  already  resulted  in 
the  gift  of  more  than  a  mile  of  the  county  shore 
line. 

"There  are  four  other  steps  necessary  before 
the  beaches  are  safeguarded.  In  carrying  through 
the  work  to  a  successful  conclusion,  we  would 
enrich  every  foot  of  property  in  the  entire  county 
through  the  preservation  of  the  county's  outstand- 
ing natural  resources,  the  scenic  and  recreational 
waterfront. 

"Our  program  for  saving  the  beaches  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  International  Convention  of  Park 
Commissions  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  presentation 
of  it  was  asked  for  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco meetings  of  delegates  from  southern  and 
northern  California  with  the  State  Park  Commis- 
sion. Both  the  American  City  Magazines  and 
the  Parks  and  Recreation  Magazine  have  carried 
the  story  of  our  program  for  conserving  the 
waterfront,  and  officials  throughout  the  United 
States  have  shown  a  keen  interest." 


Night  Ball  on  the 
Pacific  Coast 

One  day  two  prominent  citizens  of  Corona, 
California,  were  talking  over  baseball.  Each 
thought  he  was  fairly  good  on  the  diamond,  but 
they  agreed  it  would  take  sixteen  other  men  to 
help  them  prove  just  how  good  they  were.  A 
challenge  was  given  and  taken,  the  result  was  two 
ball  teams  facetiously  called  the  "Millionaires"  and 
the  "Paupers." 

The  members  went  to  the  high  school  diamond 
one  Saturday  afternoon  and  what  was  originally 
planned  as  the  three  game  series  became  five;  en- 
thusiasm prolonged  it  to  seven.  By  that  time  the 
teams  felt  quite  seasoned  and  wanted  to  tackle 
something  else.  One  team  challenged  the  Cham- 


ber of  Commerce,  while  the  other  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  another  organization,  and  so  it  grew. 

The  players  were  all  prominent  business  men  of 
the  town.  They  talked  their  sport  over  the  coun- 
ter, the  newspaper  helped  and  in  a  short  time  the 
whole  town  was  agog.  It  seemed  worth  while  to- 
organize  the  interest  into  something  permanent 
and  so  the  Recreation  Club  was  formed  with  mem- 
bership dues  of  two  dollars. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  original  teams  don- 
ated the  use  of  a  vacant  lot.  The  fees  brought 
in  sufficient  money  to  put  on  a  string  of  lights, 
some  back  stops  and  a  few  benches.  The  cost  of 
lighting  each  night  averaged  about  two  dollars. 
Each  member  contributed  ten  cents  and  if  that 
wasn't  enough  they  passed  the  hat  to  make  up 
the  deficit.  A  fourteen  inch  indoor  ball,  regu- 
lation indoor  bats  and  the  usual  uniforms  were 
used.  The  diamond  was  not  far  from  the  main 
highway  where  passing  motorists  heard  the  shout- 
ing and  often  stopped.  Neighboring  towns  found 
it  a  good  place  to  spend  the  evening  and  took  the 
news  back  to  the  home  folks.  Other  towns  took 
up  night  ball  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  Cor- 
ona boosters  who  wanted  competition  helped  four 
adjacent  towns  get  under  way  with  organizations, 
and  an  inter-city  league  was  formed,  which  has 
grown  into  the  Southern  California  Night  Base- 
ball Association. 

There  are  now  twenty-four  towns  in  the  Asso- 
ciation— three  leagues  of  eight  teams  each.  The 
purpose  of  the  organization,  as  stated  in  the  con- 
stitution, is,  "to  bind  together  in  constructive  co- 
operation those  communities  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, in  a  clean  game  of  the  highest  type  of 
sportsmanship  possible,  and  to  attempt  to  keep 
night  baseball  from  becoming  professionalized  or 
coming  into  the  control  of  persons  deriving  finan- 
cial benefits  from  the  game." 

This  year  the  Corona  diamond  has  been  en- 
larged from  the  original  150  by  150  feet  to  200 
x  275  feet.  The  Corona  Recreation  Club  has  pur- 
chased the  property  and  put  in  a  concrete  infield 
with  permanent  bases.  There  are  bleachers  to 
accommodate  800  people,  a  string  of  1,000  watt 
electric  lights  about  the  field,  eight  on  each  side, 
and  large  reflectors.  The  cost  of  improving  the 
field  was  $2,500.  Expenses  would  have  totaled 
$3,000  had  not  members  of  the  club  contributed 
some  of  the  labor. 

The  diamond  is  already  self-supporting.  Sea- 
son tickets  have  been  sold  for  three  dollars  and 
the  money  secured  helped  pay  for  construction 
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material.  A  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  for  adults 
and  fifteen  cents  for  children  not  only  pays  the 
lighting  expenses,  but  takes  care  of  the  balance  of 
the  indebtedness  incurred. 

Each  of  the  twenty-four  towns  now  has  night 
ball  diamonds  where  there  are  games  practically 
every  night  in  the  week.  During  the  three  sum- 
mer months  there  are  league  games  once  a  week 
and  play-offs  between  winning  leagues  at  the  end 
of  that  period.  It  is  not  unusual  for  crowds  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  to  witness  the  cham- 
pionship games. 


Play  Contests  in  Rural 
Districts 

As  a  part  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  pro- 
gram in  St.  Louis  County,  Minnesota,  a  great  deal 
of  recreation  work  is  being  done  in  connection 
with  the  farm  and  county  groups.  One  of  the 
activities  of  the  department  is  a  one-act  play  con- 
test in  which  last  year  thirty-one  groups  took  part. 


Five  rural  preliminary  contests  were  held  at  the 
time  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  the  Experiment 
Station  in  April. 

This  year  the  contest  is  to  be  repeated  the  latter 
part  of  March  and  the  first  of  April.  Further 
assistance  has  been  offered  the  groups  in  the  form 
of  radio  talks  featured  as  follows: 

Monday,  February  A — Dramatics  in  the  Rural 
Communities 

Thursday,  February  7 — Selecting  the  Play 
Monday,  February  11 — The  Directors  and  the 
Cast 

Wednesday,  February  13 — Rehearsals 
Monday,  February  18 — The  Producing  Staff 
Thursday,    February    21 — Stage    Setting    and 
Make-Up 

Notices  were  sent  to  the  farm  and  county 
groups  announcing  the  radio  lectures,  calling  them 
particularly  to  the  attention  of  the  recreation  di- 
rectors of  the  groups.  The  play  contest  and  all 
other  forms  of  recreation  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Recreation  Committee  of  St.  Louis 
County  Group  and  Farm  Bureau  Association. 
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WITH   A  SMALL  APPROPRIATION 


Do  We  Know  How 
to  Play? 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Do  We  Know  How 
to  Play,"  the  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Journal  of 
August  29th  comments  on  the  following  state- 
ment which  appeared  in  a  newspaper  of  another 
city.  "As  a  rule  the  American  people  do  not 
have  to  be  taught  to  play.  They  do  it  naturally 
and  they  need  more  to  be  taught  to  work.  But 
here  and  there  are  over  serious  ones  who  need 
to  drop  their  tasks  now  and  then  for  the  trout 
stream,  the  golf  links  or  the  tennis  court." 

"To  the  minds  of  most  of  us,"  says  the  Journal 
editorial  in  commenting  on  this,  "the  editor  of 
the  Times  is  all  wrong.  A  well  established  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  people  is  their  inability 
to  get  any  real  pleasure  from  their  leisure  hours. 

"It  has  long  been  the  habit  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers of  the  rising  generation  of  America  to  put 
into  the  consciousness  of  their  charges  an  ambition 
to  succeed  and  to  teach  them  that  for  the  attain- 
ment of  success  all  habits  of  pleasure  must  be 
sacrificed  to  work. 

"We  did  not  train  our  young  people  from  the 
beginning  for  the  joys  and  contentments  of  life, 
but  only  for  its  duties.  Only  in  recent  times  has 
there  got  into  the  ideals  of  American  thought  any 
true  and  widespread  realization  of  the  meaning 
of  leisure,  or  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  educa- 
tional culture  necessary  for  full  enjoyment  of  it. 

"Members  of  the  older  generation  of  the  pres- 
ent day  remember  when  a  brief  time  for  the  irre- 
sponsible happiness  of  youth  was  all  that  was 
allowed  in  a  whole  life  for  the  blessings  of  leisure. 

"When  a  girl  married  in  those  times,  she  laid 
aside  her  youthful  lightness  of  heart  and  became 
a  serious  mother  and  dutiful,  stay-at-home  house- 
keeper to  the  end  of  her  days.  When  a  young 
man  took  up  the  business  of  self-support  and 
achievement,  he  was  supposed  to  make  his  ambi- 
tion his  sole  reason  for  interest.  Leisure  was 
mere  idleness  to  his  mind,  and  the  easy  going  hob- 
bies and  enthusiasms  in  which  the  people  of  old 
world  countries  know  so  well  how  to  sink  their 
cares,  were  not  for  him. 

"Times  of  rest,  for  the  most  part,  were  barren 
wastes  to  his  one-idea  mind. 

"He  had  nothing  to  hold  his  interest  but  his 
work,  and  when  he  attained  success  of  a  sort,  and 
had  time  and  means  at  his  disposal,  he  became 
the  proverbial  'tired  business  man,'  who  had  noth- 


ing of  his  own  to  put  into  his  holidays  and  must 
be  provided  with  some  sort  of  trivial,  glittering 
emptiness  to  'keep  him  from  thinking.' 

"Some  of  us  can  remember  when  dancing  and 
the  theatre  were  called  worldly  and  could  only 
be  enjoyed  in  defiance  of  our  elders'  teachings. 
We  can  remember  too  when  the  golf  links  and 
kindred  pleasure  grounds  were  relegated  to  the 
'idle  rich/  and  when  a  man  was  looked  upon  as 
suspiciously  effeminate  if  music  and  pictures  had 
any  great  hold  on  his  fancy. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  wild  unreason  of 
our  post-war  pleasure  seeking  comes  of  the  lack 
of  any  real  preparation  for  the  business  of  play- 
ing. 

"Americans  have  always  known  how  to  work. 
To  build  a  nation  like  ours  in  the  scant  three  cen- 
turies since  we  began  to  clear  this  continent  of 
trees  takes  a  people  that  know  how  to  labor  and 
toil  and  plan  with  unremitting  ardor. 

"But  not  yet  have  we  learned  to  play." 


What  a  City  Can  Do 

With  a  Recreation 

Appropriation  of 

,250 


Greenwich,  Connecticut,  a  town  of  25,300 
people,  has  proved  that  a  great  deal  can  be  accom- 
plished under  wise  leadership  with  a  budget  of 
less  than  $5,000.  The  Recreation  Board  lists  its 
accomplishments  as  follows : 

1.  Has  reached  with  its  program  over  2,000  in- 
dividuals of  which  number  75  per  cent,  has  been 
under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Has  conducted  229  periods  of  play,  averag- 
ing over  one  hour  in  duration,  in  8  different  sec- 
tions of  the  town  with  a  total  attendance  of  17,- 
089. 

3.  Has  promoted  five  special  events  to  which  the 
total  attendance  has  been  1,694.  ? 

4.  Has  provided  place  of  meeting  and  leader- 
ship at  57  group  meetings  with  a  total  attendance 
of  949. 

5.  Has  promoted  21  social  and  athletic  events 
with  a  total  attendance  of  316. 

6.  Has    altogether    been    responsible    for    307 
periods  of  play  and  recreation  with  total  response 
of  20,048. 


ATHLETIC  SCHOLARSHIP  PLAN 
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7.  Is   at   present   promoting   regular   programs 
from  one  to  three  times  a  week  on  9  playgrounds 
with  average  attendance  of  108,  and  indoor  pro- 
grams   (with  cooperation  of   School  Committee) 
for  five  groups  with  average  of  18  each  week  and 
is  sponsoring  and  assisting  six  clubs  in   weekly 
meetings,  with  average  attendance  of   16. 

8.  Is  now  reaching  with  a  supervised  program 
over  1,000  individuals  each  week. 

9.  Has  proven  the  recreational  value  of  Bruce 
Park  and  the  Club  House  (Emily  Bruce  Shelter) 
with   eight    special    recreational   meetings    in    the 
Club    House   with   attendance    of    528 ;   28   club 
meetings  in  the  Club  House,  attendance  437 ;  spe- 
cial recreational  events  in  Bruce  Park,  1,469. 

10.  Has  made  use  of  the  following  centers  for 
its  programs — eight  school  grounds,  three  schools 
for  indoor  uses,  two  town  parks  and  three  private 
properties. 


Get  Out  of  the 
Grandstand 

The  design  of  a  factory,  its  ventilation,  the  con- 
duct of  foreman,  salesmanship,  production — all 
these  are  important.  But  even  more  important  is 
the  use,  the  abuse,  the  non-use  of  leisure.  Work 
is  not,  if  ever  it  was,  the  whole  of  life,  and  it  is 
the  life  that  lies  beyond  the  confines  of  work  that 
is  today  suddenly  enlarged. 

It  may  well  be  that,  in  the  art  of  leisure,  the 
first  essential  is  solitude — the  ability  to  be  alone 
with  one's  self  and  yet  not  lonely. 

It  will  be  the  amateur  who  will  perpetuate  the 
noblest  in  drama.  To  raise  statues  to  Shakespeare 
and  build  a  memorial  theatre  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon — all  this  is  excellent.  But  to  act  Shake- 
speare is  to  meet  him  in  person.  There  is  no  great 
industrial  plant  today  which  could  not  make  an 
admirable  showing  of  Julius  Caesar  or  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.  There  is  no  great  plant  which, 
with  the  help  of  soloists,  could  not  render  Han- 
del's Messiah,  Sullivan's  Golden  Legend,  or  Men- 
delssohn's Hymn  of  Praise.  There  is  no  great 
plant,  or  association  of  plants,  which  could  not  pro- 
duce a  pageant  or  mystery  play.  The  use  of 
leisure  means  just  this :  get  out  of  the  grandstand, 
cease  to  be  a  spectator,  play  the  game  yourself. 

The  Rotarian 
September,  1928 


Columbus, Ohio,  Adopts 

Athletic  Scholarship 

Plan 

The  high  schools  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  have 
adopted  the  following  athletic  scholarship  plan: 
Organization  and  Requirements 

(1)  A    Board    or    Committee    in    each    high 
school,  the  same  to  be  appointed  by  the  principal; 
this  board  to  be  composed  of  five  members,  the 
principal  included. 

(2)  The   requirements  upon   which   such   an 
award  shall  foe  based  and  acted  upon  are : 

a.  An  average  scholastic  term  grade  of  "G" 
or  better,  throughout  the   student's  course   of 
three  years : 

b.  Participation — letters     awarded — in     two 

(2)  or   more   major   or   minor   interscholastic 
sports    each    year.      Pupils    shall    have    been 
awarded    five   letters    over   a   period    of    three 
years. 

(Note:  While  major  sport  letters  take  pre- 
cedence O'ver  those  awarded  for  minor  sports, 
the  latter  shall  be  considered  on  an  approxi- 
mate basis  of  two  minors  equalling  one  major 

sport.) 

c.  Leadership,   sportsmanship,  and  influence 
in  the  specified  activities,  and  otherwise ; 

d.  Individual  brillancy  in  no  single  sport  or 
scholastic  subject,  only,  shall  be  a  determining 
factor  in  such  an  award. 

(3)  The    present     roster    of    interscholastic 
sports   to  be   considered   are:   Football,   baseball, 
basketball,  track  and  field,  swimming,  gymnastics 
and  wrestling,  and  cross-country   running;  and, 
any  additional  sports  which  may  be  officially  ac- 
cepted    for    interscholastic    competition    in    the 
future. 

(4)  Since   some   flexibility   in   the    foregoing 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  a  difficult  situation — 
two  or  more  students  apparently  equal  for  such 
recognition — it  is  suggested  that  a  student's  energy 
and  self-sacrifice  in  the  form  of  working  or  sup- 
porting himself  through  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
his  school  course  shall  be  considered. 

The  Agonis  Club  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  provides 
a  suitable  plaque  for  each  school  on  which  the 
name  of  the  student  chosen  is  engraved.  These 
plaques  are  the  permanent  property  of  the  schools. 
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BROADER   USE   OF  SCHOOLS 


A  Model  Playground       Broader  Use  of  Schoo 


BY 

IRENE  MURRAY 

13  YEARS  OF  AGE 

R.  Vickery  Playground,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

A  model  playground  should  be  located  so  that 
it  is  not  too  close  to  railroads,  the  street  and  other 
dangers.  Children  under  six  should  not  have  to 
.go  over  one-fourth  mile.  Children  from  six  to 
twelve  should  not  have  to  go  over  one-half  mile. 
Adults  and  children  over  twelve  should  not  have 
to  go  over  one  mile.  If  the  playground  is  low 
it  should  slope  gradually,  so  as  to  drain  it. 
Branches  should  not  be  in  it  because  small  children 
could  easily  fall  in  and  drown. 

The  playground  should  allow  about  one  acre  to 
three  hundred  children.  It  also  depends  on  how 
large  the  number  of  people  it  has  to  serve.  If  it 
•only  has  to  serve  a  few  it  doesn't  have  to  be  as 
large  as  the  one  that  has  a  large  number  of  people 
to  serve. 

The  playground  should  be  divided  into  differ- 
«nt  parts.  Hedges  or  trees  are  splendid  to  divide 
it  with  also  to  beautify  it.  The  small  children 
under  ten  should  have  a  separate  place  from  the 
older  ones.  The  girls  and  boys  over  ten  should 
be  separated. 

We  all  know  flowers,  trees,  hedges  make  a  play- 
ground more  beautiful.  Trees  are  good  for  shade 
as  well  as  attractiveness.  Every  playground 
should  be  kept  beautiful.  But  not  too  beautiful 
to  have  games.  Also  a  drinking  fountain  or  a 
well  should  be  on  the  ground. 

If  the  playground  is  even  with  the  street  it 
should  be  fenced  in  so  the  smaller  children  could 
not  get  in  the  street  and  get  hurt. 

The  playground  should  be  fixed  with  fine  gravel 
and  cinders  to  make  a  good  surface.  Cement 
should  not  be  used  because  it  is  hard  on  the  feet 
and  also  if  anyone  fell  on  it  it  would  not  hurt 
so  bad  is  it  would  on  the  cement.  The  playground 
should  be  smooth.  Rough  ground  is  rough  on 
the  feet  too. 

The  playground  should  be  equipped  with  slides, 
sand  piles,  swings,  see  saws  for  the  small  children. 
Baseballs,  bats,  footballs,  soccer  balls  should  be 
kept  too  for  the  larger  boys  and  girls.  A  shelter 
should  be  on  the  playground  so  when  it  rained 
the  children  could  play  under  it. 


Buildings 


Hundreds  of  communities  have  converted  tf 
schoolhouse  into  a  community  center  and  mac 
an  agency  providing  facilities  for  organizing  an 
directing  the  spare  time  activities  of  the  peopl 
old  and  young,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edt 
cation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  state 
Local  boards  of  education,  it  says,  are  more  ar 
more  making  provision  for  the  supervision  c 
civic,  recreational  and  social  activities.  It  hz 
issued  a  leaflet  to  help  school  boards  toward  a< 
complishing  this  end. 

School  control  of  recreational  activities,  tl 
Bureau  says,  tends  toward  municipal  econom 
Many  buildings  and  playgrounds  are  now  und( 
the  control  of  school  boards.  These  schoo 
houses  are  usually  the  neighborhood  centers  froi 
a  geographical  standpoint.  By  a  comparative! 
small  expenditure  of  money,  the  schools  can  t 
made  adaptable  for  uses  other  than  purely  edi 
cational,  and  thus  become  the  focal  points  of  tl 
neighborhood  from  a  civic  and  community  stam 
point.  New  schools  can  be  and  should  be  planne 
for  a  wider  use,  thus  saving  future  expenditure 
for  alterations.  If  the  school  grounds  are  tc 
small,  it  is  cheaper,  as  a  rule,  to  enlarge  thei 
than  to  purchase  new  sites  to  be  used  for  plai 
ground  purposes  only. 

A  well-rounded  program  for  play  does  not  cor 
sist  wholly  of  games.  Many  children  enjoy  ham 
work  such  as  sewing,  cooking,  and  manual  trait 
ing,  during  their  spare  time.  The  school  ofte 
has  the  equipment  for  these  activities.  Besid( 
it  also  has  the  necessary  rooms  for  gymnastic 
dramatics,  vacation  clubs,  and  rainy-day  activitie 
— other  essential  features  of  a  playground  pn 
gram. 

New  schools  can  and  ought  to  be  planned  s 
that  the  activities  of  the  recreational  departmer 
will  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  activities  c 
the  educational  department,  and  many  old  schoo 
can,  at  a  small  cost,  be  made  adaptable  to  th 
use  of  both  departments. 

People  do  not  spend  all  of  their  leisure  time  i 
the  so-called  play  activities ;  many  prefer  to  spen 
part  of  it  in  study.  Hence  a  community  cente 
should  conduct  classes  in  English,  civics,  Amer: 
canization  work,  and  promote  clubs,  such  as  litei 
ary  and  debating,  all  of  which  may  be  termed  th 

*From  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Bulletin  for  June,   1928. 
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educational  activities  of  a  community  center. 
Bands,  orchestras,  choruses,  and  library  reading 
have  great  recreational  interests  as  well  as  edu- 
cational values. 

The  two  rooms  which  contribute  most  to  the 
success  of  a  community  center  are  the  gymnasium 
and  the  auditorium.  Where  both  are  impossible 
because  of  the  cost,  a  combination  gymnasium  and 
auditorium  is  advisable. 

The  public  is  more  and  more  demanding  a 
"wider  use  of  the  school  plant".  There  are  cities 
where  the  wider  usage  is  in  operation,  with  no 
detrimental  effects  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
school^education. 


Community  Houses  in 
Rural  Districts 

In  Deerfield,  Massachusetts 

In  1895,  through  contributions  of  money  and 
labor,  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  established  a  Vil- 
lage Room  as  a  memorial  to  Martha  Goulding 
Pratt,  who  had  been  postmistress  from  1870  to 
1894  and  a  public  benefactor  in  the  village  life. 
The  original  building  with  the  land  cost  $821. 
The  labor  which  was  donated  made  possible  this 
small  expenditure.  The  building  was  leased  from 
the  First  Congregational  Church  (Unitarian)  for 
a  term  of  99  years.  At  a  cost  of  $10,000  the 
building  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  audi- 
torium and  kitchen,  and  the  digging  of  a  cellar. 
It  is  now  a  one-story  building  with  an  auditorium 
fifty  feet  by  thirty  feet,  a  well  equipped  stage, 
a  kitchen,  coat-room,  two  toilets  and  storeroom. 
In  charge  of  the  building  is  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
seven  in  number,  who  are  self -perpetuating.  A 
charge  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  is  made  for 
the  use  of  the  building  for  an  evening — two  dollars 
if  the  kitchen  is  not  used.  The  program  consists 
of  educational,  social  and  recreational  activities, 
classes,  dances,  suppers  and  banquets.  Baby 
clinics  are  held  in  the  building,  which  is  the  head- 
quarters for  all  the  community  welfare  activities. 
Local  organizations  of  all  kinds  use  the  building 
and  conventions  are  held  there. 

The  Putney  Community  Center 

The  Putney,  Vermont,  Community  Center 
was  formerly  the  Old  Baptist  Church,  which  was 
nought  three  years  ago  by  two  public-spirited 


residents  and  given  to  the  Village.  An  executive 
secretary  is  in  charge  of  the  program.  The  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  center  has  recently  purchased 
a  house  near  the  community  building  which  will 
provide  an  apartment  for  the  director,  and  quar- 
ters for  the  Red  Cross  and  health  clinic.  The 
house  is  supported  by  gifts  and  membership  fees, 
adults  one  dollar  a  year;  children  twenty-five 
cents. 

Although  the  space  is  somewhat  limited,  the 
building  contains  an  auditorium  with  a  Sunday 
school  room,  kitchen  and  one  other  small  room. 
An  active  program  is  conducted,  consisting  of 
plays,  sings,  industrial  classes,  games,  athletic 
meets,  social  activities  and  health  clinics.  Many 
local  organizations,  ranging  in  interest  from  the 
American  Legion  to  Putney  County  Club  are 
using  the  building. 

Adjoining  Putney  is  East  Putney  with  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  two  hundred,  but  with  a  live 
Rural  Association  which  has  been  in  existence 
over  eight  years.  The  hall  in  which  the  Associa- 
tion carries  on  its  program  is  given  rent  free,  the 
Association  making  whatever  repairs  it  wishes. 
There  is  a  hall  forty  feet  by  sixty  feet  in  which 
the  members  of  the  Association  have  made  a 
hardwood  floor  and  erected  a  stage.  Every  Satur- 
day night  an  entertainment  of  some  kind  is  given 
in  the  hall,  for  which  a  small  sum  is  charged,  and 
there  is  little  in  the  line  of  recreational  and  social 
programs  which  this  energetic  group  has  not  tried 
out.  Plays,  lectures,  sings,  handcraft  classes  and 
demonstrations  in  cooking,  canning  and  sewing, 
exhibits,  games,  dances,  banquets  and  special 
holiday  celebrations  are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
program.  Clinics  are  held  here  and  the  Red  Cross 
conducts  its  First  Aid  program  at  the  center. 


Springfield,  Missouri 

A  PRIZED  POSSESSION  AT  THE  PET  SHOW 
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CATHOLIC   CENTER 


A  Community  House  in 
Westport,  Conn. 

Westport  has  a  community  house  which  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  what  cooperation  can  do. 
The  beautiful  building  and  its  equipment  are  the 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Bedford  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  giving  a  model  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  to  their  community.  The  Women's 
Town  Improvement  Association,  according  to  an 
article  by  Virginia  Yean  in  the  American  City 
for  October,  1928,  persuaded  Mr.  Bedford  to 
incorporate  in  his  plans  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing now  known  as  Bedford  House  for  the  use 
of  the  women  of  the  community. 

Bedford  House,  which  is  at  one  end  of  the 
long  many-gabled  structure,  has  an  entrance  of 
its  own,  a  spacious  social  room,  a  class  room,  a 
domestic  science  room  and  also'  a  room  for  the 
two  secretaries  employed.  The  great  assembly 
room,  the  banquet  room  and  gymnasium  the  Asso- 
ciation shares  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Women's  Town  Improvement  Association 
had  earned  the  right  to  a  home  of  its  own.  It 
had  among,  other  activities,  helped  to  pave  the 
streets  of  Westport  by  contributing  one-third  of 
the  cost ;  it  had  planted  and  made  beautiful  the 
station  grounds  and  town  triangles;  and  inaugu- 
rated hot  school  lunches  through  the  Granges  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations.  It  had  started 
town  garbage  collection,  done  some  splendid 
Americanization  work  and  conducted  a  triumph- 
ant campaign  against  the  caterpillars  which  were 
feeding  upon  the  town  trees. 

The  possession  of  a  splendidly  equipped  home 
has  made  possible  new  and  larger  undertakings 
for  the  Association.  It  engaged  a  visiting  nurse 
and  established  a  Well  Baby  Conference  which 
is  held  once  a  month.  It  has  also  established  a 
scholarship  for  a  high  school  girl,  a  fund  of  $5,000 
having  been  created  for  this  purpose. 

Bedford  House  has  a  maintenance  fund  of  its 
own,  also  a  gift  by  Mr.  Bedford,  and  this  meets 
one-third  of  the  annual  running  expenses  of  that 
portion  of  the  building,  which  amounts  to  about 
$6,000.  The  rest  of  the  amount  is  raised  by  the 
annual  membership  dues  of  $1,  by  renting  rooms 
to  other  organizations  for  their  meetings  and  by 
giving  entertainments.  Various  events  of  this 
kind  enliven  Bedford  House,  but  there  is  one 
toward  which  the  whole  town  looks  forward  with 
eagerness  each  year.  This  is  the  mid-summer 


entertainment  which  for  three  years  consisted 
of  a  town  fair.  At  one  of  these  affairs  $2,000 
was  taken  in  during  a  single  day.  Once  a  pag- 
eant was  given  representing  the  life  of  the  early 
American  settlers.  This  year,  however,  the 
building  which  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
town  inn,  was  turned  into  a  hotel  with  a  banquet 
hall  and  all  the  other  equipment  of  a  modern 
hostelry.  And  here  three  days  of  revelry  with 
a  great  dinner  and  movie  shows  took  place. 

The  Girl  Scouts  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  use  Bedford  House  regularly  for  their 
meetings  and  the  Business  Women's  Club  holds 
its  weekly  lunches  there.  A  very  important  ac- 
tivity consists  of  the  courses  of  study  which  are 
offered  in  current  events,  interior  decorating, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  rugmaking,  weaving  and 
similar  activities.  There  are  also  dancing  classes 
for  children. 


Ft.  Wayne's  Catholic 
Community  Center 

"Recreation  for  All,  All  for  Recreation,"  is  the 
motto  of  the  Catholic  Community  Center  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana.  This  institution,  costing  over 
one  million  dollars,  was  dedicated  April  21st, 
1927.  The  entire  family  unit  is  taken  care  of 
under  one  roof  and  there  are  separate  quarters 
for  men,  boys,  women  and  girls. 

The  Boys'  Club,  which  had  an  enrollment  of 
over  1200  last  year,  has  a  spacious  game  room, 
library,  motion  picture  hall  and  meeting  rooms, 
besides  a  handcraft  room  and  gymnasium  95  by 
35  feet.  There  is  a  complete  staff  of  trained 
workers  carrying  on  an  excellent  program  in  the 
Boys'  Club.  It  was  at  this  Boys'  Club  that  the 
now  famous  slogan  "Keeping  the  Normal  Boy 
Normal"  was  coined  and  it  is  the  present  motto 
of  the  Boys'  Club.  The  Boys'  Club  is  a  member 
of  the  Boys'  Club  Federation. 

The  main  gymnasium  is  97  feet  by  65  feet  and 
a  spacious  exercise  room,  apparatus  room,  two 
handball  courts  and  one  squash  court  adjoin  it. 
The  Egyptian  swimming  pool  is  75  feet  long  and 
25  feet  wide,  regulation  in  all  respects.  The  au- 
ditorium has  a  seating  capacity  of  1500  persons. 

A  95  room  hotel  has  a  wide  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic. A  large  section  of  this  hotel  is  set  apart  for 
out-of-town  students.  These  young  men  are 
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•given  employment  and  other  aid.  The  large  cafe- 
teria as  well  as  the  soda  fountain  is  thronged 
daily.  An  excellent  pool  and  billiard  room  and 
the  six  "Class  A"  bowling  alleys  provide  other 
forms  of  wholesome  recreation. 

Regular  gymnasium  and  swimming  classes  are 
held  during  the  day.  Numerous  leagues,  meets, 
tournaments,  institutes,  conferences,  meetings  and 
rehearsals  are  constantly  taking  place. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  Club  and  Council 
Room  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  building 
are  among  the  finest  in  America.  The  local  Coun- 
cil has  a  very  active  program  throughout  the  year. 

The  non-sectarian  patronage  of  the  institution 
is  widespread,  the  institution  being  a  community 
center  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Large 
numbers  from  various  denominations  patronize 
the  "Center."  The  paid  membership  for  the 
year  was  over  3700. 


A  Circulating  Library 
on  the  Playground 

BY 
FAY  LEE 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  educational  ideas 
which  has  been  worked  out  successfully  on  our 
playgrounds  is  the  circulating  library.  For  the 
past  two  seasons  the  extension  department  of  the 
Chattanooga  Public  Library  has  furnished  books 
for  the  Ridgedale  Playground.  There  are  books 
for  children  of  all  ages  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest.  That  the  children  like  the  plan  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  during  the  month  the  cir- 
culation of  25  books  was  over  200,  the  average 
daily  attendance  on  this  playground  being  only  40. 

The  scheme  used  here  does  more  than  provide 
an  abundance  of  suitable  reading  material  for  a 
large  number  of  children.  It  serves  to  acquaint 
the  child  with  the  system  used  at  the  Public 
Library.  Even  the  four  year  old  knows  that  he 
must  have  his  name  and  the  date  written  on  a 
card  bearing  the  name  of  the  book,  before  he  may 
take  the  book  home.  They  like  to  have  their  names 
written  and  never  offer  to  take  a  book  from  the 
playground  without  first  asking  permission.  Re- 


sponsibility, the  rights  of  others,  and  the  care 
of  property  are  a  few  of  the  character  building 
qualities  which  develop  from  such  a  system. 

Fairies,  giants,  knights  and  dragons  are  not  the 
only  subjects  of  interest.  There  are  stories  of 
animals,  patriotism  and  just  every-day  stories. 
"Little  Girl  Blue"  with  its  subtle  teaching  is  so 
pleasing  that  the  "littlest"  child  chirps  enthusias- 
tically, 

"Hearts,  like  doors,  open  with  ease, 
With  very,  very  little  keys ; 
And  don't  forget  that  two  of  these 
Are  T  thank  you'  and  'If  you  please.'  ' 


Let  Them  Bear  Witness 

( )r.e  of  the  most  effective  statements  ever  made 
in  behalf  of  the  library  movement  was  made  re- 
cently in  an  editorial  in  the  Grand  Rapids  press 
which  described  the  help  which  Henry  Ford, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright 
had  obtained  from  the  libraries  in  the  cities  in 
which  they  lived  as  young  men. 

Recreation  workers  throughout  America  ought 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  personal  testimony  from 
men  and  women  as  to  how  playgrounds  and  recrea- 
tion centers  and  various  parts  of  the  recreation 
movement  have  helped  them  at  critical  periods. 
Recently  a  successful  physician  in  New  York  City 
stated  at  a  public  meeting,  as  he  himself  made  a 
contribution  of  $250  for  a  special  recreation  pro- 
ject, that  he  owed  much  in  his  own  life  to  the 
work  of  the  New  York  Public  School  Athletic 
League ;  that  it  was  through  public  school  athletics 
that  he  gained  confidence  in  himself ;  that  he  was 
interested  in  contributing  because  he  wanted  others 
to  have  opportunities  similar  to  what  had  been 
given  to  him. 

We  all  remember  that  at  a  research  conference, 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Thorndike  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  distributed  to  approximately 
one  thousand  people  a  mimeographed  question- 
naire. The  men  and  women  were  asked  to  rank 
under  interest,  intellectual  development,  and  char- 
acter development,  the  various  subjects  of  the 
school  curriculum  and  athletic  sports  in  the  order 
in  which  they  had  influenced  the  writers.  Athletic 
sports  were  ranked  first  by  the  largest  number  as 
influencing  character  development.  The  group 
present  at  this  research  conference  consisted  en- 
tirely of  teachers  or  prospective  teachers. 


Nature  Guiding 
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WILLIAM  GOULD  VINAL 


School  of  Education,  Western  Reserve  University 


Goin5  Natureward 
This  Summer? 

This  is  the  season  for  woodland  fever.  It's  the 
time  when  the  wilderness-call  plays  up  and  down 
one's  spine.  There  are  pangs  of  restlessness  for 
the  farm  and  the  ole  swimmin'  hole.  One  hears 
the  whisper  of  half  forgotten  things.  One  longs 
to  find  his  way  through  the  woods,  perhaps  to  trail 
the  honey  bee  or  to  get  a  whiff  of  new  mown  hay, 
or  recently  plowed  ground.  These  symptoms  need 
not  be  alarming.  They  are  the  natural  periodic 
revolts  at  super-civilization.  They  are  mental 
attitudes  resulting  from  artificial  lives.  They  are 
manifestations  of  the  clogging  of  the  lungs  and 
the  hardening  of  the  arteries  due  to  gas  logs, 
dust,  germs,  noise,  and  city  marketing.  They  are 
the  straining  of  the  nerves  against  being  lulled 
into  snug  complacency,  immune  to  stimulation  by 
the  songs,  odors,  and  views  of  nature.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sign  a  peace  contract  with 
nature  for  two  months.  During  this  armistice 
with  the  city  store  up  a  good  reserve  of  anti-dis- 
ease, unadulterated  sunshine,  and  uncontaminated 
sea  breeze. 

Goin'  nature  ward  has  to  be  planned  just  as 
much  as  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies  or  a  mid- 
winter escorted  tour  to  California.  And  it  is  part 
of  the  fun.  If  there  are  boys  or  girls  in  the  family 
you  write  to  camps  for  booklets.  You  write  to 
the  National  Parks  to  get  literature  on  their  tour- 
ist camps.  You  write  to  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission, Albany,  New  York,  for  their  booklets  on 
state  parks.  Perhaps  you  want  to  study  at  first 
hand  just  what  the  $15,000,000  bond  issue  is  go- 
ing to  mean.  And  you  will  want  to  write  to  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Water,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  for  their  booklet  entitled  "Penn's 
Woods."  Or  if  not  New  York  or  Pennsylvania, 
it  may  be  some  other  state.  Or  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  try  out  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club's 
Trail  and  Hut  System  through  the  White  Moun- 
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tains.  Clear  a  shelf  in  the  library  for  the  incom- 
ing literature  and  each  evening  get  your  "wilder- 
ness babies"  about  the  fireplace  and  have  some 
real  good  old-fashioned  fun.  This  will  be  as 
much  adventure  for  the  family  as  equipping  the 
covered  wagon. 

Spend  one  evening  studying  the  camp  situation 
for  boys  and  girls.  You'll  find  the  booklets  very 
illusive.  They  often  read  like  a  Sunday  supple- 
ment and  you  may  need  to  invite  in  an  experienced 
friend  to  help  you  put  the  literature  through  a 
milling  process.  You  want  whole  wheat,  the  kind 
that  has  vitamins  and  protein.  If  the  processes  of 
the  camp  have  been  so  refined  and  bleached  that 
it  is  simply  a  city  school  set  up  in  the  woods  the 
scheme  is  probably  too  stereotyped  and  formal. 
Delegate  all  institutionalized  literature  to  the  waste 
basket. 

The  more  nearly  the  camp  imitates  the  activities 
of  the  colonial  homestead  the  more  nearly  does  it 
get  to  the  root  of  things.  There  will  be  simplicity 
of  dress ;  farm  chores  and  dairy  craft  or  its  equiva- 
lent; manual  and  mechanical  craft  for  the  boys, 
looms  and  household  crafts  for  the  girls,  and  an 
abundance  of  woodcraft  and  nature  lore.  Com- 
munity singing,  dramatics,  games,  and  water 
sports  will  also  be  offered  under  expert  leadership. 
Having  selected  three  or  four  camps  that  appeal 
to  you  the  next  thing  is  to  arrange  for  a  personal 
interview  with  the  directors. 

Most  directors  are  progressive.  They  are  ex- 
tremely enthusiastic  over  camp  education.  You 
will  wish  to  check  up  as  to  water  supply,  source 
of  milk  and  fresh  foods,  unpolluted  water  for 
swimming,  medical  protection,  and  the  type  of 
leadership.  The  next  thing  is  to  study  the  oppor- 
tunity the  camp  offers  for  real  nature  education. 

Nature  education  in  camp  is  sort  of  a  commun- 
ion with  nature.  It  ceases  to  be  natural  when 
affectation  sets  in.  The  nature  quality  may  be 
applied  in  practically  every  phase  of  outdoor  life 
and  experience.  We  must  get  away  from  the  idea 
that  nature  education  is  botany,  or  gardening,  or 
ornithology,  or  animal  study  or  any  other  study. 
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The  nature  quality  is  inborn,  and  is  of  practical 
use  in  our  every  day  life. 

We  are  not  then  primarily  to  produce  natural- 
ists through  nature-study  in  camp.  We  are  not  to 
single  out  certain  individuals  and  expose  them  to 
a  cut-and-dried  plan  of  nature-study.  We  are 
rather  to  select  a  camp  that  shares  a  nature  influ- 
ence with  everyone.  The  whole  staff  is  interested 
and  enjoys  the  outdoor  life.  The  leaders  are  those 
who  will  naturally  see  a  beautiful  sunset.  They 
do  not  have  to  make  an  effort  to  catch  the  sound 
of  a  partridge  drumming.  When  a  camper  dis- 
covers a  fuzzy  caterpillar  walking  up  a  coat 
sleeve  it  is  not  an  occasion  for  screaming  but  an 
opportunity  for  a  story  or  an  invitation  to  take 
it  back  to  camp  to  rear.  And  they  will  not  pass 
by  fascinating  stories  perhaps,  for  example,  the 
time-keepers  of  the  garden — the  four  o'clocks,  the 
morning  glories,  the  evening  primroses,  or  the 
poor-man's  weatherglass — the  scarlet  pimpernel. 
They  will  be  conscious  of  thousands  of  nature 
secrets  and  will  be  anxious  to  share  them. 

In  order  to  have  nature  education  become  oper- 
ative in  camp  life  it  must  not  only  be  possessed 
and  shared  by  those  who  are  leading  in  that  camp 
life  but  they  must  accept  the  belief  that  the  results 
will  vary  according  to  the  individual  desires, 
capacities,  and  efforts  of  the  campers.  It  is  not  a 
sin  if  Johnny  wants  to  make  a  kite  instead  of 
reading  Polaris  or  if  Mary  prefers  to  feed  the 
chipmunk  when  you  are  planning  a  fishing  trip. 
The  nature  quality  in  the  individual  leader  must 
mean  more  than  the  ability  to  classify  flowers,  or 
to  appreciate  a  tiger  lily.  It  must  find  its  appli- 
cation in  all  phases  of  camp  life,  by  all  campers, 
all  the  time.  Nature  education  is  a  result  of  liv- 
ing with  nature  and  can  be  acquired  in  no  other 
way. 

Whether  you  decide  to  send  your  children  to 
camp  or  not — and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its 
favor— or  whether  you  decide  on  an  auto  camping 
trip  for  the  whole  family — the  camp  activities  are 
somewhat  the  same.  Whatever  you  do  in  camp 
will  be  trending  natureward.  The  first  nature  les- 
sons on  a  camping  trip  include  the  things  upon 
which  the  whole  group  depends.  Take  the  camp 
fire,  for  example :  you  will  need  that  on  the  first 
day  out.  It  is  not  a  case  of  learning  five  trees 
and  then  five  more  trees.  Practical  nature  study 
must  precede  prescriptive  nature  study.  If  we  are 
to  build  a  fire  we  send  out  the  fuel  gatherers.  If 
there  has  been  a  rain  they  must  get  pine  instead 
of  oak,  dead  limbs  instead  of  green,  dry  wood 


instead  of  wet,  and  small  fagots  instead  of  large 
sticks,  wood  safe  to  handle  and  not  poison  sumach. 
Everyone  is  concerned  if  the  fire  does  not  burn 
or  if  meat  is  broiled  on  a  poisonous  stick.  There 
is  a  communal  condemnation  if  someone  brings 
soggy  wood.  There  is  quite  a  different  object 
than  that  of  remembering  to  pass  a  test. 

Closely  associated  with  the  camp  fire  is  camp 
cooking.  A  little  nature  foraging  adds  to  the 
zest.  If  you  do  not  know  just  what  to  look  for 
send  ten  cents  for  the  Nature  Guides'  Dictionary 
which  is  published  by  the  Slingerland-Comstock 
Company,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It  will  tell  you  what  to 
do  with  fern  shoots  and  other  nature  edibles. 
About  the  first  night  out  you  will  want  to  know 
the  difference  between  balsam  and  spruce ;  you 
will  make  a  camp  bed  out  of  spruce  needles  but 
once.  And  if  you  decide  to  invade  a  trout  brook 
you  will  need  to  know  how  to  outwit  the  trout  if 
you  want  fish  for  breakfast. 

To  make  your  trip  completely  successful  you 
will  want  to  take  a  swim.  Now  I  cannot  predict 
just  what  you  will  stumble  onto  in  swimming  but 
I  can  guarantee  that  fifty-three  varieties  of  nature 
experiences  await  you.  Perhaps  you'll  discover 
some  shiners.  As  they  make  good  pickerel  bait 
Dad  may  invite  you  to  go  on  a  trawling  ex- 
pedition. Someone  may  note  that  shiners  always 
hang  around  the  shore  and  want  to  know  "Why?" 
If  there  is  a  nature  guide  handy  he  will  tell  you 
that  they  keep  in  shallow  water  to  escape  the 
larger  fish.  Perhaps  he  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "Where  are  the  ears?"  You  make  a  note 
of  that  in  your  diary  so  that  you  can  look  it  up 
at  the  library.  When  you  prepare  the  fish  for 
dinner  you  find  fish  roe.  Father  may  tell  you 
that  they  are  eggs  and  that  some  fish  lay  8,000,000- 
eggs.  Such  a  contribution  to  your  knowledge  of 
science  may  lead  up  a  dozen  pathways.  It  may 
lead  to  a  straight  forward  talk  on  being  born,  to- 
a  discussion  on  why  some  fish  are  protected  by 
law,  to  an  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
school  of  fish,  or  to  speculation  as  to  how  the 
cave  man  caught  fish.  You  see  that  camp  nature 
is  not  a  prescribed  course  of  study.  That  is  one 
reason  why  a  camp  nature  guide  has  to  be  ver- 
satile. 

After  dinner  you  may  wish  to  take  a  nap  and 
then  to  make  a  necessary  piece  of  tent  furniture. 
Perhaps  you  have  no  chair.  It  is  a  rare  privilege 
to  be  able  to  go  out  into  the  woods  with  the 
Nature  Guide  to  get  hickory  sticks  for  the  frame 
work  and  then  down  to  the  meadow  to  gather 
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cat-tails  for  weaving  the  hack  and  the  seat.  If 
you  are  to  remain  in  camp  for  some  time  you 
might  enjoy  carving  or  burning  a  design  on  the 
chair  back. 

And  now  for  a  hike.  How  can  we  predict  ? 
Every  locality  has  its  local  color,  its  own  geology, 
its  own  historic  trees,  and  its  special  springs.  The 
nature  guide — whether  he  be  parent  or  camp  di- 
rector— must  be  able  to  recognize  and  interpret. 
He  must  be  able  to  answer  many  questions  simply 
and  intelligently.  Why  is  there  a  whirlpool  there  ? 
What  made  that  rock  so  shiny  ?  What  causes  that 
cliff  to  be  red?  How  could  the  Indians  cook  in 
baskets?  Is  it  too  late  to  get  a  picture  of  this 
orchid  ?  Do  I  smell  peat  burning  ?  And  so  on, 
ad  infinitum.  The  way  natureward  is  open  to  all 
children.  What  is  needed  most  of  all  is  competent 
nature  guides.  The  invitation  is  open  to  all  par- 
ents who  seek  happy,  wholesome  adventure.  With 
Emerson  we  can  define  the  royal  man  as  "he 
who  knows  what  sweets  and  virtues  are  in  the 
ground,  the  waters,  the  plants,  the  heavens,  and 
how  to  come  at  these  enchantments." 


Let's  Go  Out-of-Doors! 

One  of  the  best  ways  a  parent  can  learn  to 
know  his  child,  to  learn  his  desires,  gain  his  con- 
fidence and  to  teach  him  life's  secrets  is  to  spend 
some  time  in  the  great  out-of-doors  with  him  each 
week.  Whether  it  be  in  the  woods  or  mountains 
or  the  open  country  a  new  bond  of  fellowship 
will  be  created  by  the  mutual  sharing  of  experi- 
ences and  joys  of  the  out-of-doors.  Although 
the  physical  development  of  the  child  through 
these  hikes  is  a  large  factor,  yet  the  other  values 
are  as  far  reaching, — -for  the  child  learns  how  the 
laws  of  nature  operate.  He  can  watch  the  wild 
flowers  and  trees  grow  from  tiny  seeds  to  tall 
plants  which  blossom  and  themselves  bear  seeds. 
He  can  learn  why  birds  build  nests  and  animals 
store  food  for  the  winter.  He  will  gain  a  sense 
of  friendship  with  the  tiny  wild  animals  who 
make  their  homes  here.  He  will  learn  to  love  and 
to  respect  nature  and  thus  develop  an  understand- 
ing and  a  greater  respect  for  those  of  her  laws 
which  govern  him  and  the  society  in  which  he 
lives. 

The  entire  family  can  enjoy  such  a  pleasure 
trip.  If  some  members  are  too  small  to  hike  they 
may  use  other  means  of  transportation,  the 
smaller  children  playing  in  the  open  or  among  the 


trees,  the  older  children  being  free  to  go  on  a 
short  hike  or  observation  trip,  perhaps  collecting 
leaves,  stones,  and  other  things  of  interest.  On 
their  return  all  cooperate  in  cooking  the  meal 
over  an  open  fire,  some  gathering  wood,  others 
preparing  the  food,  each  with  his  particular  task, 
learning  the  lessons  of  cooperation — working  to- 
gether for  the  common  good  of  all.  And  mother, 
who  does  most  of  the  cooking  every  day,  may  be 
relieved  entirely  if  there  are  enough  older  chil- 
dren to  manage  the  cooking.  Who  can  measure 
the  love  and  understanding  which  such  an  outing 
can  bring  when  conducted  in  the  big-spirited  man- 
ner which  the  out-of-doors  invites? 

Colonel  Roosevelt  tells  this  of  his  home  life: 
"When  we  were  little  we  used  to  go  off  on  pic- 
nics with  father  and  mother  .  .  .  We  would 
row  to  the  picnic  or  we  would  ride  to  the  picnic 
or  we  would  walk  to  the  picnic.  And  all  the  gen- 
erations would  be  going  to  the  picnic  together  and 
would  be  interested  in  the  same  thing  .  .  .  You 
can't  have  real  community  of  interest  with  chil- 
dren unless  you  do  things  together  with  those 
children." 

And  now  is  the  ideal  time  to  begin  these  family 
outings ! — From  bulletin  on  "Home  Play"  issued 
by  the  Reading,  Pa.,  Recreation  Department. 


Bird  House  Building 
Time 

"A  Bird  House  in  Every  Back  Yard."  This 
was  the  slogan  which  helped  create  interest  in 
the  Park  Commission's  bird  house  and  window 
box  competition  open  to  Memphis  boys  and  girh 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Classes  were  held  tc 
give  the  children  the  necessary  information  and 
at  the  end  of  the  instruction  period  the  best  bird 
house  and  feeding  station  were  selected  from  eacli 
playground  class.  The  best  window  boxes  were 
chosen  from  all  the  playgrounds.  The  bird  houses 
and  feeding  stations  selected  were  placed  on  the 
playgrounds  on  Valentine's  day  with  a  suitable 
ceremony.  The  junior  members  of  the  rhythm 
classes  danced  the  "bird  house  dance"  and  the 
senior  members  voted  for  an  "orator"  to  dedicate 
the  bird  houses.  The  following  dedication  was 
used : 

"We  dedicate  this  house  to  our  friends,  the 
birds.  St.  Francis  called  them  not  our  friends  but 
our  brothers.  What  an  unlovely  world  this  woulc 
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Courses  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 

June  22— July  30 

Faculty  includes  Clifford  Brownell,  Director  of  Physical  Education,  State  of  Ohio;  Ethel 
Perrin,  American  Child  Health  Association;  L.  B.  Chenoweth,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati ;  Helen  L.  Coops,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  University  of 
Cincinnati ;  Dorothy  Davies,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

Courses  as  follows:  The  School  Health  Program — elementary  education,  Mr.  Brownell; 
secondary  education,  Miss  Perrin;  college  education,  Miss  Coops.  Principles  of  Modern  Phys- 
ical Education — Mr.  Brownell,  Miss  Perrin,  Miss  Coops.  Public  Hygiene;  Personal  Hygiene 
— Mr.  Chenoweth.  Creative  Dancing;  Music  in  Relation  to  the  Dance — Miss  Coops.  Theory 
and  Practice  in  Swimming — Miss  Davies. 

Complete  University  facilities.  134  courses  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Education,  with  faculty 
of  72.  Second  term,  July  30-August  31.  Campus  on  hilltop  site  at  beginning  of  mile-long 
park.  Recreation  of  highest  type.  National  League  Baseball;  grand  opera  nightly;  other 
attractions  typical  of  a  great  city. 

For  bulletin  address  DEAN  L.  A.  PEGHSTEIN,  Director, 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


be  without  them!  They  are  the  farmers'  best 
friends,  but  the  farmer  is  often  ungrateful.  But 
now  people  are  becoming  wiser  and  are  building 
houses  for  the  birds  and  scattering  food  in  the 
winter  and  erecting  drinking  fountains  and  baths 
for  them.  However,  we  will  never  build  schools 
for  them,  since  birds  do  not  need  to  go  to  school. 
Yet  they  have  a  teacher,  all  of  them  the  same  one, 
and  her  name  is  Dame  Nature." 

The  bird  house  building  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Saginaw,  Michigan,  Junior  Board  of  Com- 
merce and  directed  by  the  Department  of  Rec- 
reation was  limited  to  boys  and  girls  under  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  For  the  purpose  of  judging, 
the  houses  were  grouped  into  four  classes  and  a 
first  and  second  prize  awarded  in  each  class. 
Feeding  stations  and  boxes  were  grouped  in  one 
class.  The  school  entering  the  largest  percentage 
per  capita  of  houses  received  a  trophy  from  the 
Department  of  Recreation.  The  houses  were  con- 
structed solely  for  birds  native  to  Michigan  and 
judging  was  done  on  the  following  basis — prac- 
ticability, 40  percent;  workmanship,  35  percent; 
uniqueness  and  originality,  15  percent,  and  method 
of  ventilation  and  cleaning,  10  percent. 

Two  of  the  libraries  of  the  city  arranged  the 


MURDOCH  593 

Cities  and  Towns 

have  installed  Murdock  Out- 
door Bubble  Fonts  in  parks, 
playgrounds  and  schoolyards  in 
the  past  seven  years. 

Does  not  freeze.  Operates 
satisfactorily  winter  and  sum- 
mer. Inner  works  entirely  of 
brass  and  removable  without 
digging  up.  Bowl  and  bubbler 
head  solid  bronze,  chromium 
plated — everlasting  bright  finish. 

Made  of  BRONZE,  BRASS 
and  IRON— this  Font  stands 

up  under  the  most  severe  conditions  of  service. 

Either  angle  stream  or  vertical  bubble. 

Write    for    Booklet    "A    REMARKABLE    OUT- 
DOOR  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN." 

Complete  line  of  drinking  fountains  and  fixtures 
described   in   our  catalogue   No.    106 

The  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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WAVKEGAN'S  PROGRAM 


Licensed  under  Patents 
of  October  23,  1923, 
March    25.    1924 


"Junglegym"   Trade  Mark 
Registered    United    States 
Patent   Office 


"Happy  Children" 

or  why  every  playground 
should  have  a  Junglegym 

The  children  love  it  because  it  meets  their 
natural  instinct  to  climb  and  play  in  groups. 
The  delight  the  children  get  in  inventing  new 
games  keeps  the  apparatus  always  new  to 
them. 

Expert  play  leaders  and  physical  educators 
have  given  it  their  universal  approval  be- 
cause it  does  solve  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  children  safe  and  contented.  The  grad- 
uated bars,  many  of  which  are  always  within 
reach  of  the  hands  and  feet,  prevent  the 
children  from  the  danger  of  falling. 

No.  2.    Capacity  100  Children $250 

Just  a  corner  for  the 

Junglegym  Junior  .  . 

is  all  that  is  needed  to  care 
for  the  smaller  tots  from  3  to 
8  years  old.  The  same  con- 
struction as  its  big  brother 
but  built  especially  for  the  lit- 
tle ones.  A  ground  space  of 
5x7  feet  is  sufficient  to  set 


Steel 
Wood 


.$125 

.  .$50  this  up  in. 


Playground  Department 
Ghicopee 


Mass. 


following  list  of  books : 

"Permanent  Bird  Houses" — Gladstone  Califf; 
"Bird  Houses  and  How  to  Build  Them"— N. 
Dearborn;  "Carpentry  and  Mechanics  for  Boys" 
—page  336-71,  A.  N.  Hall;  "Handicraft  for 
Handy  Boys,"  page  379-88,  A.  N.  Hall;  "Bird 
Houses  and  How  to  Build  Them" — U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  "Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
609" ;  "Homes  for  Birds"— U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  1456;  "Boy 
Bird  House  Architecture" — Baxter;  "How  to 
Have  Bird  Neighbors" — Patterson ;  "Harper's 
Outdoor  Book  for  Boys" — pages  29-37. 


Waukegan's  Industrial 
Athletic  Program 

Just  before  the  opening  of  the  baseball  season 
in  1928,  several  employees  from  a  number  of  fac- 
tories of  Waukegan,  Illinois,  met  with  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Board  to  plan  a  baseball  league  for  the  summer. 
At  this  meeting  an  outline  was  made  for  an  in- 
dustrial recreation  association  which  would  cover 
a  variety  of  sports.  A  constitution  was  drawn  up 
and  adopted  by  this  small  group. 

The  baseball  season  was  a  great  success  and 
one  by  one  more  factories  began  to  join  the  asso- 
ciation. Horse  shoe  pitching  was  the  next  activity 
adopted  and  the  participants  were  organized  in 
teams  of  four  instead  of  the  usual  singles  and 
doubles  tournament.  Then  came  the  golf  tourna- 
ment and  as  the  winter  drew  near  a  bowling 
league  was  started.  Basketball  then  joined  the 
roster  of  sports  and  leagues  were  organized.  This 
year  a  number  of  new  sports  will  be  added,  in- 
cluding activities  for  girls  and  women,  and  a  track 
and  field  meet  will  be  one  of  the  chief  events. 
Tennis,  swimming  and  a  round-robin  tournament 
for  golfers  will  be  some  of  the  high  lights. 

The  success  of  the  association,  according  to  lo- 
cal authorities,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployees themselves  promote  the  activities.  Each 
member  firm  has  one  representative  and  these 
representatives  constitute  the  board  through 
which  all  business  is  conducted.  A  small  mem- 
bership fee  is  charged  each  firm  and  all  activities 
are  financed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  association. 
The  major  activities  such  as  baseball  and  basket- 
ball cost  the  spectators  a  small  fee  and  the  money 
collected  in  this  way  is  used  to  finance  other  ac-j 
tivities. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


PHYSICAL   EDUCATION  AND   ATHLETIC   COACHING 

IN    THE    BEAUTIFUL    MOUNTAINS    OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

THE  PENN  STATE  SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY  1  TO  AUGUST  9 
OFFERS   THE   ADVANTAGES    OF 

PROMINENT  COACHES  EXCELLENT  FACILITIES  MODERN  EQUIPMENT 

AND   A    COMPLETE   CURRICULUM    GRANTING    COLLEGE    DEGREES 

ADDRESS,    DIRECTOR    OF    SUMMER    SESSION,    STATE    COLLEGE,   PA. 

Special  Bulletins  Comprehensive  Catalogue 


1FOLK 
DANCES 


Games 
Festivals 
Pageants 
Athletics 


Thousands    of    teachers    use 
the    material    in    our    books 


64-page   illustrated   catalogue   with   Table   of 
Contents  of  books  sent  on  request. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Educational   Books   Since   1838 
67  West  44th  Street  New  York 


COSTUMES 

Masks  and  Accessories 

Everything  Necessary 
for 

Plays,  Pageants,  Masques,  etc. 

Special    Low    Prices    to    Recreation    Associations 
Sale  and  Rental 

VAN  HORN  &  SON 

Established    1852 
Theatrical  Costumers 

12th  &  Chestnut  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send    for    complete    catalog 


Recreative  Athletics  is  now  off  the 
press.  Order  your  copy  now  from  the 
P.R.A.A.  You  will  find  the  book  with 
all  its  suggestions  for  games,  stunts 
and  tests  invaluable  for  the  spring 
season. 

Price,  $1.00 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Book  Reviews 

GOLF  GUIDE.  Edited  By  Grantland  Rice,  Spalding's  Ath- 
letic Library  No.  3x.  Published  by  American  Sports 
Publishing  Co.,  45  Rose  Street,  New  York  City. 
Price,  $.35 

The  1928  Golf  Guide  contains  the  most  up-to-date  in- 
formation available  on  records  and  champions.  There 
are  a  number  of  articles  on  different  phases  of  playing, 
and  official  rules  in  detachable  form. 

ANNIVERSARIES  AND  HOLIDAYS.  By  Mary  Emogene 
Hazeltine.  Published  by  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, Chicago,  Illinois.  Price,  $6.00 

This  remarkable  book  is  an  attempt  to  bring  together 
in  calendar  order  the  leading  holidays,  holydays  and 
seasonal  days  of  the  world,  together  with  the  birthdays 
of  great  men  and  women  and  some  important  events. 
In  addition  there  has  been  compiled  in  this  volume  a 
large  number  of  references  to  material  which  will  assist 
in  the  observance  of  these  days  and  provide  a  background 
of  the  history  and  customs  of  the  holidays  and  the  life 
and  influence  of  the  men  and  women  included.  This  bibli- 
ography, in  Part  II,  has  been  classified  under  books 
about  holidays,  special  days  and  seasons,  their  origin  and 
history,  programs  and  exercises,  entertainments  and  par- 
ties for  holidays,  the  months  and  the  seasons,  time  and 
the  calendar,  the  Christian  Year,  amateur  dramatics, 
pageantry  and  community  drama,  patriotism  and  citizen- 
ship. Next  comes  Part  III  with  a  bibliography  on  books 
about  persons  referred  to  in  the  calendar  and  Part  IV 
dealing  with  program  making,  clippings,  pamphlets  and 
pictures.  Part  V  lists  special  calendars. 

A  more  complete  and  painstaking  piece  of  work  than 
that  done  by  Miss  Hazeltine  will  be  difficult  to  find.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  all  recreational  workers,  on  whom  so 
often  rests  the  responsibility  for  arranging  for  holiday 
and  special  day  celebrations,  will  have  access  to  this 
valuable  compilation. 

WHAT'LL   WE   Do   Now.     By    Edward    Longstreth   and 
'Leonard  T.  Holton.    Published  by  Simon  and  Schus- 
ter, 37  West  57th  Street,  New  York.    Price,  $1.90 
Dedicated  to  "1001  dull  American  nights,"  this  amus- 
ing book  has  been  prepared;  in,  hope  that  it  will  be  the 
life  saver  for  "that  awkward  moment."    The  games  are 
different  and  the  descriptions  of  them  are  given  in  an 
exceedingly  entertaining  way. 

NORMAL   AND   ELEMENTARY   PHYSICAL   DIAGNOSIS.    By 
Whitelaw  Reid  Morrison,  A.M.,  M.D.  and  Laurence 
B.    Chenoweth,    A.B.,   M.D.     Published   by    Lea   & 
Febiger,   Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania 
Written  to  meet  a  need  for  a  suitable  text-book  in  nor- 
mal and  physical  diagnosis  for  students  and  teachers  of 
physical  education,  this  book  contains  a  mass  of  detail 
designed   to   help   the   teacher   in   recognizing   the   early 
symptoms   and   physical    signs   of   the   common   diseases 
of  school  children.   The  volume  concludes  with  a  discus- 
sion of   some   more   important   measurements   and   tests 
used  at  the  present  time. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  HAND  BOOK.  Edited  by  A.  P. 
Way,  M.D.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Price,  $2.50 
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JOHN  G.  LEHNE  SALES  CO. 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


'•The  SPORTofaU  Seasons" 

RAP-O 


INDOOR 


OUTDOOR 


RAP-O  has  a  swift  serve  and  a  snappy  catch  and 
can  be  played  by  two  to  twenty  players — In  the 
home,  school,  playground  or  gym. 

As  a  Physical  Director,  you  will  recognize  the 
possibilities  of  RAP-O  for  group  play.  It  can  be 
played  on  a  small  space  10x20  feet.  In  a  large 
gym  or  on  a  baseball  field.  RAP-O  has  the  speed 
of  tennis  and  is  somewhat  akin  to  lacrosse.  It  is 
fast  and  snappy  and  can  be  played  with  equal 
competition  between  boys  and  girls  and  Is  par- 
ticularly good  for  the  camps  and  playgrounds. 

RAP-O  has  already  proved  itself  to  hundreds  of 
physical  directors  and  is  now  being  played  In 
many  of  our  large  cities.  For  full  information, 
write  for  free  booklet  No.  46. 


This  book,  designed  on  the  loose  leaf  plan,  contains  a 
cumulative  series  of  handbooks  on  plays,  games,  dances, 
athletics,  pageants  and  similar  subjects. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.   By  B. 

E.    Wiggins.     Published    by    Board    of    Education, 

Columbus,   Ohio. 

This  pamphlet  contains  lessons  in  graded  calisthenics, 
suggestions  for  organization,  schedule  formulae,  scoring 
charts  and  playground  games.  There  is  also  a  section 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  basketball,  track  and  field  ath- 
letics, baseball  and  swimming. 

DANCE  TECHNIQUE  AND  RHYTHMS.  By  Elsa  Pohl,  B.S. 
Music  arranged  by  Carolyn  Bergheim,  B.A.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $4.00 

Each  selection  in  this  book  has  been  chosen  by  Miss 
Bergheim  with  regard  to  rhythm,  tempo,  phrasing  and 
mood,  all  combining  to  stimulate  an  appreciation  of  the 
relation  between  music  and  dance.  The  companion  piece 
to  the  musical  selections  which  appear  in  the  form  of  a 
cloth  bound  volume  is  the  Manual  of  Dancing  Steps, 
with  a  compiled  list  of  technique  exercises  prepared  by 
Elsa  Pohl,  B.  S. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  SECOND  GRADE.    By  W. 

A.  Ocker,  M.D.,  B.P.E.    Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes 

and  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.40 

'This  book  like  its  predecessor,  "Physical  Education  for 

Primary  Grades,"  is  arranged  in  eighteen  lessons  in  the 

form  of  a  course  of  study.    Each  lesson  is  complete  in 

itself  and  should  be  practiced  for  two  weeks  before  the 

next  one  is  begun.    The  course  includes  action  stories, 

gymnasium   games,   mimetic   exercises,   physical  training 

lessons,  rhythmics  and  song  games.    Music  is  given  for 

the  singing  games. 


The  American  Physical  Education  Association 
will  hold  its  convention  April  17,  18,  19  and  20  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.  The  topic  will  be,  "Modern 
Trends  in  Physical  Education."  More  than  1,500 
delegates  are  expected.  There  will  be  well  known 
speakers  and  demonstrations  of  modern  physical 
training  activities  by  groups  of  young  men  and 
women  from  a  number  of  Physical  Education 
training  schools,  and  by  children  of  the  New 
Haven  schools. 


Official 


Pitching  Horseshoes 


DIAMOND 


Diamond  Official  Pitching  Horseshoes  are 
chosen  by  champions  because  of  their  precise 
balance  and  exactness.  They  conform  exactly 
to  requirements  of  National  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Association. 

Made  with  straight  or  curved  Toe  Calk — 
regular  or  dead  falling  type.  Also  Junior  Model 
for  ladies  and  children.  Diamond  pitching 
horseshoe  accessories  include  stakes  and  stake 
holders,  official  courts,  carrying  cases,  score 
pads  with  percentage  charts  attached — and 
official  rule  booklet. 

Write  for  catalog. 

DIAMOND  CALK  HORSESHOE  CO. 

4610  Grand  Avenue,  Duluth,   Minn. 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,    Help     in     Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?         A    Drama    Magazine          ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E.Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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PLAYGROUND 


I  HEN  you  think  of  playground  equipment,  do  not  think  of  it  as  a  mass  of 
steel  and  wood  and  fittings.    Think  of  it,  rather,  in  terms  of  wholesome  rec- 
reation,  the  development  of  healthy  young  bodies  that  can  cope  with  the 
physical  needs  of  later  years;  clean  play,  of  the  kind  that  provides  a  safe  outlet  for 
surplus  youthful  energy,  and  eliminates  juvenile  delinquency. 

Think  of  it  as  a  safeguard  from  the  hazards  of  playing  on  city  streets;  as  a  means  of 
bringing  genuine  happiness  to  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  youngsters;  as  an  indispensa- 
ble feature  of  your  city's  educational  program,  for  developing  imagination,  alertness 
and  skill;  as  a  means  of  building  character  through  the  elimination  of  evil  influences. 

Louden  Playground  Equipment,  as  a  purely  physical  thing,  is  of  little  consequence. 
It  merely  provides  the  tools  with  which  you  work — good  tools,  nevertheless — as  good 
as  60  years  of  manufacturing  experience  has  taught  us  how  to  build  them. 
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EQUIPMENT 


^T*   OUDEN  Playground  Equipment  is  the  most  com' 
plete  line  of  its  kind  built — including  a  wide  range 
of  devices  to  meet  every  playground  need  and 
every  price  requirement. 

It  also  includes  a  full  range  of  athletic  equipment  for  foot' 
ball,  baseball,  basket  ball,  tennis,  volley  ball,  track  and 
field. 

Whether  you  plan  to  select  equipment  now  or  later,  we 
believe  you'll  want  to  have  the  new  Loudon  Catalog  in 
your  reference  library.  We'll  gladly  send  you  a  copy  on 
request — and  without  obligation,  of  course. 

Louden  Playground  Equipment 

Ottawa         -  Illinois 


Giant  Whirl-Around 
Ocean  Wave 
Swing  Bob 
Giant   Stride 
Slides 

Six-swing  Sets 
Three-swing  Sets 
Chair  Swings 
Traveling  Rings 
See-Saw    Outfits 
Gym  Sets 

Horizontal  Ladders 
Horizontal  Bars 
Jumping    and    Vaulting 

Standards 
Football  Goals 
Basket  Ball  Goals 
Baseball  Backstops 
Tennis  Posts 
Volley  Ball  Posts 
Water  Equipment 
Flag  Poles 
Sand  Boxes 
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AT    THE    CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

NONE  BETTER 

Write  for  No.  14  Catalog  of  Complete  Line 
American  Playground  Device  Co.,  Anderson,  Indiana 


INTRODUCING 


"DUO-SERVICE" 
TOWEL  and  SOAP  VENDOR 

For  Public  Lavatories  and  Comfort  Stations 

DUO-SERVICE  Dispenses: 

A  long  high  quality  Crepe  Paper  TOWEL,  and  an 
Individual  Cake  of  Fine  Toilet  SOAP 

for  ONE  PENNY 

The  Vendors  are  leased  with  the  purchase  of 
DUO-SERVICE  Refill  Units,  from  our  distributors  located 
in  all  principal  cities. 

Complete   Information    on    Request 

THE  NATIONAL 
TOWEL  VENDOR  GO. 

SAN   FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


New  May  Day  Material 


The  Community  Drama  Service  of  the 
P.R.A.A.  has  prepared  for  May  Day,  for  use 
in  senior  high  schools,  a  ten-minute  assembly 
play,  called,  "The  Troubadour  of  Provence," 
(lOc).  There  is  also  available  a  May  Day 
festival  suitable  for  children  of  the  grades 


Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


At  the  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

Radburn,  "the  town  for  the  motor  age,"  now 
rising  near  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  will  contain  no 
house  more  distant  than  350  or  400  feet  from  a 
park,  said  Louis  Brownlow  of  the  City  Housing 
Corporation,  which  is  building  the  new  city.  The 
whole  interior  of  each  block  is  a  park  common,  he 
said. 

A  model  layout  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  acre 
development  in  Queens,  Long  Island,  prepared  for 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  by  Robert  Whitten, 
city  planner,  devotes  12  24/100%  to  parks  and 
playgrounds.  The  areas  included  are  school  play- 
grounds, a  boys'  playground,  a  girls'  playground, 
small  parks  and  tennis  courts.  Two-thirds  of  this 
recreation  space  is  obtained  by  using  narrow 
streets  and  by  skillful  street  arrangement.  This 
plan  is  intended  for  use  by  sub-dividers. 

One  speaker  deplored  the  tendency  among  the 
middle  class  and  wealthy  people  to  turn  over  to 
teachers,  playground  directors  and  kindergartners 
practically  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  train- 
ing of  their  children.  In  the  home  of  H.  G.  Wells, 
she  said,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  play,  par- 
ticularly dramatics. 

In  discussing  how  a  master  plan  guides  city 
growth,  John  Nolen  pointed  out  that  such  plan- 
ning affects  the  lives  of  people  for  years  to  come. 
Colonel  U.  S.  Grant,  III,  director  of  public  build- 
ings and  parks  in  Washington,  emphasized  parks 
and  recreation  fields  in  describing  the  comprehen- 
sive city  planning  program  in  process  of  develop- 
ment in  the  nation's  capital. 

"Play  is  the  medium  for  learning  how  to  do 
many  things  and  learning  how  to  do  them  well," 
said  James  Ford,  director  of  Better  Homes  in 
America,  in  discussing  homes  equipped  for  chil- 
dren. "It  is  important  to  have  a  play  room  or  play 
corner  in  the  house  so  that  children's  play  proj- 
ects may  be  continued  in  an  orderly  arrangement 
and  carried  out  indefinitely  or  until  completed. 
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Make  them 
SAFETY  lines 
with  an  Anchor 
Fence 


A  SCHOOL  or  community  cannot  dis- 
charge its  obligation  to  children  by  sim- 
ply pointing  out  the  danger  of  running  off  the 
playground.  Only  by  providing  positive  pro- 
tection can  relief  from  responsibility  be  ob- 
tained. 

Children  must  stay  on  the  playground  where 
the  boundary  is  marked  by  a  neat  and  strong 
Anchor  Playground  Fence  ...  a  friendly 
barrier,  standing  ever-vigilant,  ready  to  turn 
back  scampering  feet  from  the  dangerous 
roadway. 

Phone  the  Anchor  Fencing  Specialist  near 
you — have  him  show  you  the  reasons  for  the 
exceptionally  long  life  of  an  Anchor  Fence. 
Have  your  playground  properly  enclosed. 


ANCHOR  POST  FENCE  COMPANY 
Eastern  Ave.  &  Kane  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Albany;  Boston;  Charlotte;  Chicago;  Cincinnati; 
Cleveland;  Detroit;  Hartford;  Houston;  Los  Angeles; 
Mineola,  L.  I.;  Newark;  New  York;  Philadelphia; 
Pittsburgh;  St.  Louis;  San  Francisco;  Shreveport. 
Representatives  in  other  p*incipal  cities 


This  helpful  booklet — free 

Written  in  cooperation  with  The  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  this  booklet  con- 
tains much  helpful  information — send  for  a  copy. 


NCHOR 

fences 
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Inexpensive     and     Easily     Made     Coin 
Purses,  Pocketbooks  and  Shopping  Bags 
for  handcraf t  work. 
Practical  when  finished — 
Various  materials — 

Now  being  largely  used  by  Playgrounds. 
Write  for  full  description  and  prices. 

Pepperell  Braiding  Go. 

East  Pepperell,  Mass. 


Information  on 
Most  scientific,  sanitary 

Construction   and   Operation 
of  Swimming  Pools 

Both  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Pools 


Special  articles,  advertisements  ex- 
ploiting New  Equipment,  Amuse- 
ment Devices  for  all  types  of  pools. 

Send  20  cents  for 
sample  copy 

Beach  and  Pool  Magazine 

Beautifully    Illustrated  —  Only    National 
Publication    Covering    This    Field 


Beach  and  Pool  Magazine, 
2243  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Mid- 
Western  Recreation  Executives  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  was  held  in  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  February  1,  2  and  3.  There 
were  thirty-three  executives  and  twenty  visitors 
present.  The  conference  proved  one  of  the  most 
largely  attended  ever  held  and  the  discussions 
were  particularly  practical  and  valuable.  Among 
the  special  features  of  the  conference  was  an  out- 
of-door  pageant  staged  by  Frank  Drassel  of  the 
St.  Paul  Recreation  Department  called  "One 
Night  with  Boreas."  The  lighting  and  fireworks 
on  snow  and  ice  were  most  effective.  The  dele- 
gates also  attended  a  dog  derby  at  St.  Paul  and 
visited  the  playgrounds  and  winter  sports  facili- 
ties of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  completing  the 
trip  at  the  Lake  of  Isles  to  see  the  National  Ama- 
teur Skating  Races.  Announcement  was  made  at 
the  conference  of  a  radio  athletic  meet  to  be  held 
on  August  19th.  The  events  and  results  of  the 
contest  will  be  broadcast. 

RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  AT  FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING,   WOMEN'S    DIVISION,    N.    A.    A.    F., 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  JANUARY  3-5,  1929 

I.  Whereas  competition  in  the  Olympic  Games 
would  among  other  things  (1)  entail  the  special- 
ized training  of  the  few,   (2)   offer  opportunity 
for  the  exploitation  of  girls  and  women  and  (3) 
offer  opportunity  for  possible  over-strain  in  prep- 
aration for  and  during  the  Games  themselves, 

Resolved  that  the  Women's  Division  of  the 
National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  go  on  rec- 
ord as  disapproving  of  competition  for  girls  and 
women  in  the  Olympic  Games. 

II.  Whereas  the  United  States  will  be  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  host  to  the  other  nations  partici- 
pating in  the  Games  in  1932,  in  order  that  we  may 
not  seem  to  be  inhospitable  to  the  girls  and  women 
who  may  take  part  in  the  Games,  especially  those 
from  foreign  countries, 

Resolved  that  the  Women's  Division  send  a  let- 
ter to  the  proper  committee  or  authority  offering 
to  assist  in  every  way  possible  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  women  participants  in  the  Games  in 
1932. 

III.  Whereas  the  Women's  Division  is  inter- 
ested in  promoting  sports  and  games  for  girls  and 
believes   absolutely   in   competition   of   the   right 
kind,  under  the  proper  conditions. 

Whereas  the  Women's  Division  is  interested  in 
promoting  the  ideal  of  Play  for  Play's  sake. 
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P.  R.  A.  A.  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


Keep 

Playgrounds 
Dustless! 


PREVENT  the  formation  of 
germ-laden  dust  on  play- 
grounds by  applying  Solvay  Cal- 
cium Chloride.  This  clean,  white 
material  does  not  track  or  stain  and 
though  perfectly  harmless  it  has  a 
definite  germicidal  action  and  pre- 
vents unsightly  weed  growth. 

Write  for  Booklet  1156 

SOLVAV 

Calcium  Chloride 

Flake  77%— 80% 

SOLVAY  SALES  CORPORATION 

Alkalies  and  Chemical  Products  Manufactured 
by    The  Soh'ay   I'roccss    Company 

40  Rector  Street .       New  York 


U'hcrcas  it  is  interested  in  promoting  types  and 
programs  of  activities  suitable  to  girls  as  girls, 

Resolved 'that  the  Women's  Division  or  whom- 
ever it  shall  designate  shall  ask  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  on  in  Los  Angeles  during  the 
Games  (not  as  a  part  of  the  Olympic  program)  a 
festival  which  might  include  singing,  dancing,  mu- 
sic, mass  sports  and  games,  luncheons,  confer- 
ences, banquets,  demonstrations,  -exhibitions,  etc. 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  discussions  which 
took  place  during  the  Convention,  realizing  that 
a  crisis  is  at  hand  whereby  the  platform  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Women's  Division  will  be  severely 
tested, 

Be  it  rcsolrcd  that  the  members  of  the  Women's 
Division  and  all  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  Federation  and  its  ideals,  go  back  to  their 
communities  determined  to  do  all  in  their  power 
more  actively  to  spread  the  principles  advocated 
by  this  Division  and  to  work  unceasingly  toward 
putting  on  for  girls,  a  program  of  sports  and 
games  in  their  individual  situations  which  shall 
(1)  include  every  member  of  the  group;  (2)  be 
broad  and  diversified;  (3)  be  adopted  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  and  abilities  and  capacities  of  the  par- 
ticipants, with  the  emphasis  put  upon  participation 
rather  than  upon  winning. 
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Equip  Your  Playground  with 
Mitchell  Playground  Apparatus 


City  Playground,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

Keep  The 

Children  Off 

the  Streets 


The  Merry  Whirl 

Accommodates  1  to  50  children 
at  the  same  time.  Children  can 
board  or  leave  it  at  will  while 
in  motion.  Easily  operated  by  a 
single  child.  Requires  no  super- 
vision. Gives  many  3'ears  of 
service  with  minimum  upkeep. 


The   Swing   Bob 

Ideal  equipment  for  the  younger 
children — furnishing  healthful 
exercise  and  amusement  to 
from  one  to  twenty  children  at  a 
time.  Reinforced  platform  and 
continuous  guard  rails  insure 
safety.  Attractively  painted. 


Joy  Gym 

A  popular  device,  uniting  the 
functions  of  Giant  Stride  and 
circular  traveling  ring.  Built 
with  standard  of  O.D.  steel 
pipe.  Patented  top  bearing  and 
cast  aluminum  rings. 


Write  for  this  Book 

It  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes the  complete 
Mitchell  line  of  Better- 
bilt  Playground  Appa- 
ratus, showing  many  of 
the  items  in  actual 
colors.  Explains  just 
how  Mitchell  Equipment 
is  built  and  why  it  is  so 
admirably  suited  to 
school,  park,  resort  and 
recreational  center 
needs.  Sent,  with  com- 
plete price  list,  on  re- 
quest. 


A  novel  item  which  gives  the 
children  all  the  delights  of 
climbing  trees,  with  unusual 
safety.  Center  post  and  cross 
arms  of  galvanized  pipe.  Easily 
installed  in  small  space. 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1805  FOREST  HOME  AVENUE         MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
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Local  Recreation  Progress  in  1928 

New  play  areas  opened  in  1928  for  the  first  time  758 

Total  number  of  separate  play  areas  reported  12,159 

Total  number  of  outdoor  playgrounds  6,930 

Indoor  recrea,tion  centers  2,693 

Baseball  fields  3,303 

Tennis  courts  7,186 

Swimming  pools  937 

Bathing  beaches  353 

Municipal  golf  courses  267 
Number  of  cities  in  which  land  or  property  was  donated  for  recreation        52 

Total  expenditure  reported  for  public  recreation  in  1928  $31,740,851.61 

Bonds  voted  for  recreation  purposes,  in  1928  $22,517,342.93 

Total  number  of  play  leaders  working  without  pay  5,276 

Total  number  of  workers  employed  20,762 

Total  number  of  workers  employed  full  time  the  year  round  2,783 

Cities  reporting  play  areas  under  leadership  872 


Since  the  friends  of  the  movement  organized,  the  average  number  of 
cities  starting  playgrounds  each  two  year  period  has  been  greater  than 
for  the  entire  twenty  year  period  without  national  organization. 
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The  Service  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  in  1928 

462  cities  in  44  states  were  given  personal  service,  upon  request,  through 
periodic  visits  of  field  workers. 

227  cities  used  the  special  service  of  the  Association  for  finding  and 
training  local  recreation  workers. 

5,931  different  communities  requested  and  received  help  from  the 
Correspondence  and  Consultation  Service. 

Individuals  and  organizations  in  1,160  different  communities  received 
each  month  THE  PLAYGROUND  magazine,  the  tool  kit  of  the  recreation 
worker. 

35  states  were  helped  with  specific  physical  education  problems  and  27 
were  served  through  field  visits  by  the  National  Physical  Education  Service. 

205  cities  in  37  states  were  represented  by  609  delegates  at  the  Fifteenth 
National  Recreation  Congress  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J; 

44,117  boys  and  girls  in  450  cities  passed  the  Association's  progressively 
graded  physical  fitness  tests. 

6,849  requests  were  received  by  the  Community  Drama  Service  for 
help  on  specific  dramatic  problems. 

41  graduates  from  29  colleges  in  18  states  were  enrolled  for  the  third 
year's  post  graduate  course  in  community  recreation. 

57  communities  were  helped  through  field  service  by  the  Bureau  of 
Colored  Work. 
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Community   Recreation  Leadership 

in   872   Cities 


The  community  recreation  movement  continued  to  make  progress  in  1928  according  to  the  reports 
from  872  cities  conducting  community  recreation  programs  and  facilities  under  leadership.  This  is  the 
largest  number  of  communities  that  have  ever  submitted  detailed  reports  and  is  57  more  cities  than 
reported  in  1927,  the  largest  previous  year.  Eight  additional  cities  submitted  reports  that  arrived  too  late 
to  be  included.*  A  special  effort  was  made  this  year  to  secure  reports  from  cities  that  heretofore  have- 
not  been  represented  in  the  Year  Book,  and  many  of  them  are  included  this  year  for  the  first  time.  In 
spite  of  the  large  number  of  cities  reporting,  119,  which  submitted  reports  for  the  1927  Year  Book  either 
failed  to  send  reports  this  year,  reported  no  activities  or  facilities  or  submitted  data  too  incomplete  for 
publication.** 

The  large  number  of  facilities  and  areas  open  in  1928  for  the  first  time  is  especially  encouraging. 
1,113  such  areas  were  reported.  More  playgrounds  and  indoor  centers  were  reported  in  1928  than  ever 
before,  although  the  number  of  centers  conducted  for  colored  citizens  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
reported  the  previous  year.  Valuable  information  on  the  cost  of  operating  a  number  of  facilities  was 
submitted  indicating  that  where  fees  are  charged,  outdoor  swimming  pools,  bathing  beaches  and  golf 
courses  are  self-supporting,  as  far  as  maintenance  and  operation  are  concerned. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  number  of  employed  workers,  namely  20,762,  is  the  largest  ever 
reported.  The  amount  spent  for  salaries  and  wages  which  was  $12,549,073.88  represents  an  increase 
of  almost  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  volunteer  workers 
reported  showed  a  considerable  decrease  from  1927. 

In  the  attempt  to  make  the  Year  Book  a  more  complete  and  accurate  report  of  community  recrea- 
tion facilities  and  programs  in  American  cities,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  secure  reports  from  park 
authorities.  The  1928  Year  Book  contains  reports  from  184  cities  in  which  park  departments  conduct 
facilities  and  programs  and  from  33  additional  cities  where  park  and  recreation  departments  are  in 
charge.  It  is  believed  that  the  park  reports  from  the  77  more  cities  that  submitted  such  reports  for  the 
1927  Year  Book  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  publication. 

The  steady  and  substantial  growth  in  the  community  recreation  movement  as  indicated  by  the 
statements  published  in  the  1928  Year  Book  should  give  encouragement  and  renewed  faith  to  recreation 
workers  and  friends  of  the  movement. 


Employed  Workers 

Of  the  872  cities  represented  in  the  1928  Year  Book,  773  cities  report  20,762  workers  employed  to 
give  leadership  for  community  recreation  activities.  Of  this  total  9,374  were  men  and  11,388  were 
women.  For  the  first  time  an  effort  was  made  to  learn  the  number  of  men  and  women  employed  full 
time  throughout  the  year  for  recreation  service.  Heretofore  the  number  of  year  round  workers  has 
been  reported  but  many  of  these  workers  give  only  part  of  their  time  to  recreation.  Reports  from  281 
cities  show  that  1,366  men  and  1,317  women  are  employed  as  recreation  workers  on  a  full  time  year 
round  basis. 

The  marked  increase  in  employed  recreation  leadership  during  the  last  few  years  is  indicated  by 
the  following  comparison  of  the  1928  figures  with  those  for  the  period  1923  through  1927: 


•Reports  from  the  following  cities  were  received  too  late  for  publication:    Lake    Worth    and    West    Palm    Beach,     Florida;     Moline, 
is;   Hurlock,   Maryland;    Chicopee  and  Great  Harrington,   Massachusetts;  Ironwood,  Michigan;  Butler,  Pennsylvania;  also  San  Diego, 


California  Community   Service  and   Fairmount  Park  Commissioners  of   Philadelphia. 

:ion  programs  that  would  entitle  them  to  be  inch 
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**It  is  known  that  at  least  20  of  the  cities   failing  to  report  conducted   recreation   programs  that   would   entitle   them   to  be  included 
in  the  Year  Book. 


1923-1927  1928 
(average} 

Cities    reporting    745  872 

Men   workers   employed 7,108  9,374 

Women  workers  employed 9,341  1 1,388 

Total  workers   16,449  20,762 

Cities  reporting  workers  employed  full  time  the  year  round 281 

Men  workers  employed  full  time  the  year  round 1,366 

Women     "            "         "       "       "       "        "     1,317 

Total  full  time  year  round  workers 2,783 

Volunteers 

In  202  cities  the  help  of  5,276  trained  volunteers  was  enlisted  in  carrying  out  the  community  recrea- 
tion program.  Of  this  number,  2,448  are  men  and  2,828  are  women.  Although  more  cities  were  heard 
from  in  1928,  fewer  volunteer  workers  were  reported  than  in  any  of  the  three  previous  years.  It  is 
possible  that  as  community  recreation  activities  to  an  increasing  extent  come  under  municipal  control, 
fewer  volunteers  are  enlisted  than  when  the  program  is  managed  by  private  groups. 

Play  Areas  Under  Leadership 

A  total  of  12,159  separate  play  areas  under  leadership  is  reported.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
of  these  areas  are  reported  open  in  1928  for  the  first  time.  Following  is  an  analysis  of  the  length  of 
term  of  these  areas  where  reported : 

Outdoor  Playgrounds 

The  reports  on  outdoor  playgrounds  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Cities   reporting    745 

Total  number  of  outdoor  playgrounds 6,646 

Open  year  round  (179  cities) .  . ., 1,265 

Open  during  the  summer  months  only  (671  cities)     4,705 

Open  during  school  year  only  (78  cities) 676 

Total  average  daily  attendance  of  participants  (557  cities)     988,171 

"  spectators  (289  cities) '  433,353 

Total  number  of  outdoor  playgrounds  open  in  1928  for  the  first  time  (224  cities) ...  451 

In  addition  outdoor  playgrounds  for  colored  children  were  reported  as  follows : 

Cities  reporting 123 

Total  number  of  playgrounds  for  colored  children 284 

Open  year  round  (37  cities) 80 

Open  summer  months  only  (90  cities) 181 

Open  school  year  only  ( 13  cities) 23 

Total  average  daily  attendance  of  participants  (70  cities)     28,813 

Total  average  daily  attendance  of  spectators  (34  cities) 4,165 

Total  number  of  playgrounds  for  colored  children  open  in  1928  for  the  first  time  (20 

cities)     31 

Indoor  Recreation  Centers 

Cities   reporting    235 

Total  number  of  indoor  recreation  centers 2,196 

Open  year  round  (89  cities) 343 

Open  school  year  ( 128  cities) 1,505 

Open  other  seasons  (43  cities) 348 

Total  average  daily  attendance  of  participants  (121  cities)    71,777 

Total  number  of  indoor  recreation  centers  open  in  1928  for  the  first  time  (60  cities)  121 
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Additional  indoor  recreation  centers  for  colored  citizens  are  reported  as  follows : 

Cities    reporting    

Total  number  of  indoor  recreation  centers  for  colored  citizens  

Open  year  round  ( 18  cities) 36 

Open  school  year  (27  cities) 52 

Open  other  seasons  (5  cities) 7 

Total  average  daily  attendance  of  participants  (25  cities)     

Total  number  of  indoor  recreation  centers  for  colored  citizens  open  in  1928  for  the  first 
time  (8  cities)  

Recreation  Facilities 


46 
95 


4,280 
8 


The  extent  to  which  cities  are  providing  recreation  facilities  for  their  citizens  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table.  This  is  the  first  time  that  such  detailed  information  has  been  presented  in  this  form  in 
the  Year  Book.  It  is  believed  that  the  cost  data  should  be  of  special  interest.  For  example,  the  aver- 
age total  yearly  cost  of  operating  an  eighteen  hole  golf  course,  according  to  reports  from  44  cities,  is 
found  to  be  $21,331.67,  and  the  average  total  income  $24,268.11  per  course.  The  figures  in  paren- 
theses indicate  the  number  of  cities  reporting  in  each  case.  The  figures  in  brackets  indicate  the  number 
of  facilities  reported. 

Average 
Length  of 

season  in  Total  cost 

months  of  operation 


Facilities  Number 

Athletic  Fields   1,563 

(495) 
Baseball    Fields    3,303 

(556) 
353 
(201) 


Bathing  Beaches 


Golf  Courses 


138 


(9-hole)     (117) 

Golf  Courses    129 

(18-hole)     (96) 


Stadiums 


Summer  Camps 


Swimming  Pools 


Participants 
per  season 

5,621,583 

(104) 
7,601,153 

(131) 

22,886,977 

(60) 

[96] 

910,382 

(45) 

[51] 

1,881,365 
(37) 
[47] 
215,645 

(6) 

53,837 
(36) 
[48] 

2,307,024 
(61) 
[120] 

11,402,445 

(100) 

[276] 

3,792,368 

(151) 


3.84 
(102) 

8.35 
(68) 

94 

(55) 


66 
(60) 
114 
(86) 

323 
(Indoor)   (137) 

Swimming  Pools    . . .        614 
(Outdoor)    (266) 

Tennis  Courts 7,186 

(549) 

Community  Houses 

Community  houses  used  for  recreation  purposes  are  reported  as  follows: 

Cities  reporting  

Total  number  of  community  houses 

Open  year  round  (136  cities) 


2.62 
(53) 

6.87 
(83) 

3.69 

(77) 


$173,812.33 

(46) 

[69] 
$327,998.49 

(48) 

[53] 
$1,151,909.99 

(44) 

[54] 
$135,804.13 

(14) 
$226,768.31 

(35) 

[49] 
$136,775.55 

(42) 

{77} 
$584,244.41 

(97) 

[198] 
$75,550.24 

(103) 


Number 

open  in 

Total 

1928  for 

income 

first  time 

50 

(39) 

82 

(46) 

$193,292.31 

14 

(28) 

(14) 

[46] 

$336,145.79 

3 

(47) 

(3) 

[53] 

$1,383,282.34 

8 

(45) 

(8) 

[57] 

$159,415.71 

3 

(10) 

(3) 

$194,503.68 

7 

(26) 

(6) 

[39] 

$138,652.27 

9 

(28) 

(6) 

[54] 

$460,250.47 

38 

(65) 

(28) 

[124] 

$19,235.67 

198 

(26) 

(63) 

315 


157 
374 
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Open  school  year  ( 12  cities) 22 

Open  other  seasons  ( 12  cities) 37 

Total  average  daily  attendance  of  participants  (81  cities)     56,948 

Total  number  of  community  houses  open  in  1928  for  the  first  time  (27  cities) 35 

In  addition,  community  houses  for  colored  citizens  are  reported  as  follows : 

Cities   reporting    27 

Total  number  of  community  houses  for  colored  citizens    28 

Open  year  round  (25  cities) 26 

Open  school  year  ( 1  city) 1 

Open  other  seasons  ( 1  city) 1 

Total  average  daily  attendance  of  participants  (16  cities)     3,095 

Total  number  of  community  houses  for  colored  citizens  open  in  1928  for  the  first  time  0 

Play  Streets 

Thirty-one  cities  report  a  total  of  239  streets  closed  for  play.  Nineteen  cities  report  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  11,779  at  these  street  play  areas.  Thirty  play  streets  are  reported  open  in  1928  for 
the  first  time. 

Other  Play  Areas 

Other  play  areas  which  do  not  come  under  the  foregoing  classifications  are  reported  by  55  cities. 
The  total  number  of  areas  is  760.  The  seasonal  or  yearly  attendance  reported  by  20  of  these  cities  is 
1,199,827. 

Management 
Municipal 

The  forms  of  municipal  administration  in  the  872  cities  reporting  are  summarized  as  follows : 

Managing  Authority  No.  of  Cities. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Commissions,  Boards  ani  Departments 196 

Park  Commissions,  Boards  and  Departments 184 

Boards  of  Education  and  Other  School  Authorities 126 

Park  and  Recreation  Commissions,  Boards  and  Departments  33 

Mayors,  City  Councils  and  Borough  Authorities 24 

Departments  of  Public  Works 15 

Departments  of  Park  and  Public  Property 12 

City  Managers 7 

Departments  of  Public  Welfare 6 

Public  Utilities  Commissions 2 

Planning  Commissions 2 

Departments  of  Public  Safety 2 

Other  Departments 8 

In  a  number  of  cities  municipal  departments  combined  in  the  management  of  playgrounds  and  com- 
munity centers  as  follows : 

Boards  of  Education  and  City  Councils 8 

Boards  of  Education  and  Park  Boards 6 

Recreation  Commissions  and  Park  Boards 4 

Recreation  Commissions  and  School  Boards 2 

Park  and  Recreation  Commissions  and  School  Boards    2 

Recreation  Commission  and  City  Manager 1 

Playground  Commission  and  Gymnasium  and  Baths  Committee    1 

School  Board  and  Department  of  Public  Welfare 1 

School  Board,  Park  Board  and  Water  Commission 1 

School  Board,  Park  Board  and  Division  of  Public  Welfare    1 

School  Board  and  City  Plan  Commission 1 
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In  a  number  of  cities  municipal  and  private  authorities  combined  in  the  management  of  playgrounds 
and  community  centers  as  follows : 

Boards  of  Education  and  Community  Service 2 

Boards  of  Education  and  Chambers  of  Commerce 2 

Recreation  Departments  and  Community  Service 2 

Boards  of  Education  and  Civic  Clubs 2 

Boards  of  Education  and  other  private  groups 3 

Recreation  Departments  and  private  groups 3 

City  Councils  and  private  groups 5 

Park  Departments  and  private  groups 2 

Board  of  Education,  City  and  Recreation  Association 1 

Board  of  Public  Works  and  Guild 1 

Private 

Private  organizations  maintaining  playgrounds,  recreation  centers  or  community  recreation  activities 
are  reported  as  follows : 

Managing  Authority  Number  of  Cities 

Playground  and  Recreation  Associations,  Committees,  Councils  and  Leagues  Community 

Service  Boards,  Committees  and  Associations  137 

Community  House  Organizations,  Community  and  Social  Center  Boards  and  Memorial 

Building  Associations  29 

Civic  and  Community  Leagues,  Neighborhood  and  Improvement  Associations    21 

Women's  Clubs 16 

Parent-Teacher  Associations    12 

Welfare  Federations  and  Associations,  Social  Service  Leagues,  Settlements  and  Child  Wel- 
fare Organizations  

Industrial  Plants 

Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Clubs 

Y.  M.  C.  A 

Athletic  Associations    

American  Legion 

Harmon  Field  Committees 

Kiwanis  Clubs 

Rotary  Clubs 

American  Red  Cross   

Men's   Clubs    

Community  Clubs 

Y.  W.  C.  A 

Lions  Clubs  

Park  Associations  

Boys'  Work  Organizations   

Miscellaneous 

Agencies  Reporting  Full  Time  Year  Round  Workers 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  forms  of  administration  of  the  municipal  and  private 
agencies  reporting  one  or  more  workers  employed  on  a  full  time  year  round  basis  in  1928.  Many  of  the 
private  agencies  reporting  such  workers  control  few  facilities  and  serve  primarily  to  supplement  the  work 
of  one  or  more  municipal  agencies  in  the  same  cities.  In  several  cities  two  or  more  agencies  report  year 
round  workers  giving  full  time  to  recreation. 
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Municipal 

Managing  Authority  No.  of  Agencies 

Playground  and  Recreation  Commissions,  Boards  and  Departments    113 

Park  Commissions,  Boards,  Bureaus  and  Departments   52 

Boards  of  Education  and  other  School  Authorities 23 

Park  and  Recreation  Commissions  and  Departments 16 

Departments  of  Public  Welfare 6 

Departments  of  Parks  and  Public  Property 4 

Departments  of  Public  Works 4 

City  Managers 2 

Miscellaneous     5 

Combined  Park  Departments  and  Boards  of  Education    2 

Other  combined  municipal  departments 4 

Recreation  Commissions  and  Community  Service  Boards     3 

Other  combined  municipal  and  private  agencies 6 

Private 

Playground  and  Recreation  Associations  and  Committees,  Community  Service  Boards  and 

Community  Associations   28 

Community  Building  Associations,  Community  House  Boards  and  Recreation  Center  Com- 
mittees      24 

Civic  Leagues  and  Associations 6 

Settlements  and  Neighborhood  House  Associations 4 

Industrial  Plants 2 

Miscellaneous     8 

Finances 
Expenditures 

The  total  expenditure  for  public  recreation  in  1928,  as  reported  by  817  cities,  is  $31,740,851.61.  This 
amount  represents  an  increase  of  more  than  50%  over  the  average  annual  expenditure  during  the  pre- 
ceding five  year  period.  (The  figures  in  italics  indicate  the  number  of  cities  reporting  in  each  case.) 

1923-1927  1928 
Expended  for                                                       (average) 

Land,  Buildings,  Permanent  Equipment $7,851,717.63  $11,377,328.06  (318) 

Upkeep,  Supplies  and  Incidentals 3,124,912.57  4,965,135.75  (623) 

Salaries 6,795,788.51  12,549,073.88  (663) 

Total  Expenditure    20,841,132.91  31,740,851.61  (817) 

Sources  of  Support 

The  sources  of  support  for  community  recreation  activities  in  the  823  cities  reporting  expenditures 
in  the  Year  Book  are  summarized  in  the  following  table.  One  hundred  forty-four  of  these  cities  report 
that  the  funds  were  supplemented  by  receipts  from  the  operation  of  recreation  facilities  such  as  golf 
courses  and  swimming  pools. 

Source  of  Support                                                                                                              No.  of  Cities 

Municipal  Funds 503 

Private  Funds 127 

Municipal  and  Private  Funds 163 

Municipal  and  County  Funds 

County  Funds  20 

County,  Municipal  and  Private  Funds 1 

County,  Municipal,  State  and  Private  Funds 1 
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Although  community  recreation  programs  are  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  private  funds  in  292 
cities,  a  study  of  the  sources  of  the  funds  expended  in  1928  shows  that  approximately  90%  of  the  money 
reported  expended  came  from  municipal  sources.  Of  the  remaining  10%,  practically  twice  as  much  money 
came  from  fees  and  charges  for  the  use  of  facilities  as  from  private  sources.  Of  the  $27,992,714.70  re- 
ported spent  by  610  cities  from  municipal  funds,  118  report  $1,946,999.21  coming  from  school  budgets. 
A  total  of  $6,327,780.86  was  reported  spent  from  bond  funds  in  50  cities.  The  amounts  reported  spent 
from  various  sources  are  as  follows : 

Amount  No.  of  Cities 

Municipal  Funds    $27,992,714.70  610 

Fees  and  Charges 2,282,515.23  144 

Private    1,140,936.32  234 

Bond  Issues 

Forty-one  cities  reported  bond  issues  for  recreation  purposes  totalling  $22,517,342.93  as  follows: 

City  Amount  of  Bond  Issue 

Rogers,  Ark $5,400.00 

Bradehton,  Fla * 185,000.00 

Alton,  111 100,000.00 

Burnham,   111 50,000.00 

Chicago,  111 14,565,000.00 

Evanston,  111 55,000.00 

Granite    City,    111 25,000.00 

Highland  Park,  111 162,000.00 

Oak  Park,  111 30,000.00 

Elwood,  Ind 40,000.00 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 250,000.00 

Clinton,  Iowa    171,000.00 

Dubuque,  Iowa    27,500.00 

Detroit,  Mich 190,000.00 

St.   Paul,   Minn 475,000.00 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 51,500.00 

Irvington,  N.  J 22,000.00 

Newark,  N.    J 91,800.00 

Paterson,  N.  J 9,000.00 

Ridgewood,  N.  J 35,000.00 

Summit,  N.  J 40,000.00 

Union  County,  N.  J 1,000,000.00 

Albany,  N.  Y 1,000.00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y .' 63,807.36 

New  York,  N.  Y 203,500.00 

Cincinnati,  0 500,000.00 

Cleveland,  0 2,539,943.00 

Columbus,  0 40,000.00 

Dayton,  0 49,050.00 

Elyria,  O '          20,000.00 

Steubenville,  0 35,000.00 

Toledo,  0 41,700.00 

Youngstown,  0 50,000.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa 100,000.00 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 300,000.00 

Reading,  Pa 128,000.00 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa 50,000.00 

Providence,  R.  I 235,642.57 

Austin,  Tex 750,000.00 
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Galveston,  Tex $25,000.00 

Beloit,  Wis 8,000.00 


$22,517,342.93 
Donated  Playgrounds 

The  number  of  gifts  of  land  for  recreation  use  reported  in  1928  indicates  that  public-spirited  citizens 
realize  the  value  of  parks  and  playgrounds  to  the  community.  Fifty-two  cities  reported  59  separate  areas 
donated  in  1928.  The  acreage  of  47  of  these  areas  was  1,459.43.  The  valuation  of  43  of  them  was 
reported  to  be  $909,924.00  as  follows : 

City                                                                                    Acreage  Value 

Talledega,  Ala , 4        $4,000.00 

Phoenix,  Ariz 1.78  2,000.00 

San  Diego,  Cal f 5     25,000.00 

Middletown,   Conn 1        

Waterbury,   Conn 1.15 

Wilmington,  Del 35  1,800.00 

Wilmington,  Del 37 1,800.00 

Washington,  D.  C 25   

Atlanta,   Ga 36        70,000.00 

Quincy,  111 15        11,000.00 

Sycamore,  111 36.08  10,824.00 

Bloomington,  Ind 25   10,000.00 

East  Chicago,  Ind 10        

Mishawaka,  Ind 38.2     20,000.00 

Noblesville,  Ind 30        18,000.00 

Burlington,  Iowa    18        50,000.00 

Davenport,  Iowa    2        10,000.00 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 12        6,000.00 

Elkton,  Ky 1.75  2,500.00 

Lafayette,  La 15        15,000.00 

Derby,  Maine    8        2,000.00 

Lowell,  Mass 12        5,000.00 

Ludlow,  Mass 9 

Springfield,  Mass 50,000.00 

Caspian,  Mich 166 125.00 

Flint,  Mich 72        150,000.00 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 1        1,000.00 

Lincoln,  Neb 500        75,000.00 

Dover,  N.  H 20        25,000.00 

Northfield,    N.    H 3        7,500.00 

Orange,  N.  J 1        75,000.00 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y 4.5     4,000.00 

Gloversville,  N.  Y 6        80,000.00 

Rensselaer,  N.  Y 6        

Schenectady,  N.  Y 20,000.00 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C 5,000.00 

Cleveland,  0 4.025 

Gettysburg,  Pa 21        2,000.00 

Lock  Haven,  Pa 2,000.00 

Souderton,  Pa.    . .  . , 2        2,000.00 

Wilkes-Barre,   Pa 8        15,000.00 

Mitchell,  S.  D 6.5     4,875.00 

Scotland,   S.    D 40 \ 

Scotland,    S.    D 40        
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Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. . 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. . 
Fort  Worth,  Tex., 


1        $10,000.00 

.22  1,000.00 

140        28,000.00 


Fort  Worth,  Tex 134 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 4.5 


26,800.00 
9,000.00 


Galveston,  Tex. 
Santa  Ana,  Tex. 
Panhandle,  Tex. 
Smithfield,  Utah 
Yakima,  Wash.  . 


100 

5 


3,000.00 

1,200.00 

2        2,000.00 

2.85   14,500.00 


Yakima,  Wash 10 

Huntington,  W.   Va 1 

Janesville,  Wis 40 

Janesville,  Wis 30 

Burlington,  Ontario,  Canada 1 


15,000.00 
4,000.00 
5,000.00 
6,000.00 
1,000.00 


1,459.43   $909,924.00 


Training  Classes  for  Workers 

A  marked  increase  is  observed  in  the  number  of  cities  maintaining  training  classes  for  employed 

workers,  as  the  following  comparison  shows  (the  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  cities 
reporting)  : 

1923-27  (average}  1928 

Training  classes  for  employed  workers (H$)  261   (162) 

Total  number  of  workers  enrolled 4,607  7,590  (158) 

Training  classes  for  volunteer  workers (78)  137  (73) 

Total  number  of  volunteer  workers  enrolled 3,236  4,697  (71 ) 


Civil  Service  Examinations 

Civil  service  examinations  for  recreation  positions  are  required  by  61  cities,  36  of  which  report  that 
all  recreation  positions  are  filled  in  this  manner. 


League  Activities 

The  organization  of  leagues  as  a  part  of  the  community  recreation  program  is  reported  as  follows 
(the  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  cities  reporting  in  each  case)  : 


Leagues                Teams  Players 

Baseball    1,741  (421)  14,041   (421)  227,933  (392) 

Basketball  1,183  (261)        8,749  (260)  97,635  (248) 

Bowling    ' 188  (63)          1,327  (63)  12,936  (60) 

Football    244  (85)          1,344  (84)  37,098  (82) 

Horseshoes     437  (170)        3,495  (169)  20,909  (157) 

Playground     1,664  (289)  10,774  (289)  226,153  (276) 

Soccer 259  (75)          1,807  (76)  37,962  (74) 

Volley  Ball 833  (241)        5,219  (237)  51,404  (217) 

Total    6,549  46,756  712,030 


Spectators 

per  Season 

12,501,728  (250) 

3,570,468  (169) 
96,372  (32) 

2,506,466  (61) 
175,472  (77) 

4,520,509  (159) 
788,555  (42)- 
776,729  (116) 

24,936,299 
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Special  Recreation  Activities 


Although  fewer  cities  submit  information  on  their  special  activities  than  in  1927,  there  is  a  marked 
increase  in  interest  in  both  Hiking  and  Model  Aircraft. 


Activities 


Cities  Reporting        Activities 


Cities  Reporting 


Art   Activities    180 

Athletics  for  Industrial  Groups 215 

Badge  Tests 117 

Bands    138 

Citizenship  Activities  Ill 

Community  Singing    180 

Domestic  Science    79 

Dramatics    236 

First  Aid   153 

Gardening     58 

Handcraf t    333 

Hiking    206 

Holiday  Celebrations   228 


Honor  Point  System 79 

Junior  Police  79 

Model  Aircraft    153 

Motion  Pictures    *  113 

Music  Memory  Contests    61 

Nature  Study 146 

Orchestras    90 

Pageants     195 

Self  Government    64 

Toy  Symphonies  56 

Water  Sports    270 

Winter  Sports 185 


Courtesy  Pasadena  Playground  Community  Service 


MUNICIPAL  GOLF  CLASS,  PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 
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PLAYGROUND  AND  COMMUNITY 

Footnotes  follou 


STATE  AND 
CITY 

Popula- 
tion 

Managing 
Authority 

Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

Volun- 
teer 
Workers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Source  of 
Financial  Support  t 

Source  of 
Information 

a 

S 

*s 

£ 

No.  of  Women 

No.  Employed 
Year  Round 

a 

* 
*o 

o 
£ 

No.  of  Women 

Land, 
Buildings, 
Perma- 
nent 
Equipment 

Upkeep, 
Supplies 
and 
Inci- 
dentals 

Salaries 

Total 

ALABAMA 
Birmingham  

273,000 
70,000 

Park  and  Recreation  Board  

84 
1 

1 

60 
12 

23 
11 

2 

9 

232,294.70 
1,805.62 

1,300.00 

28,107.92 
5,661.58 

301.00 

404.93 
250.00 

54,308.29 
16,936.86 

450.00 

1,121.00 
550.00 

314,710.91 
24,404.06 

2,051.00 

1,525.93 
800.00 

MAP 
M 

MAP 

M 

M 

G  S  DeSole  Neal 

Mobile             .... 

Mrs  Carl  A  Klinge 

Talladega  .       ... 

87,000 

15,000 
10,000 

Improvement  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission   

1 

ARIZONA 
Bisbee              

Board  of  Education  and  City  of 
Bisbee  

1 

Douglas    

1 
4 

2 

Jerome  

6,500 
7,000 
60,000 

7,500 
3,000 
40,000 
95,000 
6,000 
32,000 

42,000 

32,000 
13,000 
82,000 
20,000 

15,000 
8,500 

United  Verde  Copper  Company.  .  . 

? 

C  L  Gwynn 

Morenci  
Phoenix  

Board  of  Education  
Parks  and  Playgrounds  Department 

Parent  Teacher  Association  

1 
6 

1 
3 

1 

3,500.00 
150.00 

700.00 

15.00 
1,50000 

4,635.00 

225.00 
3,00000 

8,835.00 

390.00 
4,500.00 
8,700.00 
4,224.00 
872.77 
500.00 

7,416.02 
3,962.50 
1,806.82 
50,315.00 

6,053.42 

M 

P 
P 
MAP 
P 
P 
P 

M 

M 
M 
M 

M 

R  M  Hess 

ARKANSAS 
Camden  

F.  W  Whiteside 

Crossett  

Community  Club             

f 

1 

Fort  Smith  

Park  and  Playground  Commission  . 
Playground  Association  
Harmon  Field  Committee  
PlaygroundCommitteeofY.W.C.A. 

Department  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion   

? 

7,500.00 

Little  Rock  
Stuttgart  

3 
2 
1 

1 
4 

7 
26 

7 

6 
2 

2 

6 
6 
4 
13 

3 

i 

Mrs.  Al.  W.  Kinsolving.  .  . 
L.  D.  Griffn 

4 

Texarkana  

T 

131.75 

436.02 
1,200.00 
295.59 
5,685.00 

2,260.16 

368.25 

6,980.00 
2,762.50 
1,011.95 
43,400.00 

3,032.50 

Arabella  Odell 

CALIFORNIA 
Alameda        

7 
1 
1 
23 

1 

E.J.Probst...            .   .. 

Alhambra  

Playground  Commission  

Mrs.  M.  E.  Carroll 

Anaheim 

"83 

499.28 
1,230.00 

760.76 

L.  E  Middleton 

Berkeley 

Granville  E  Thomas 

Burbank  

Playground  and  Recreation  Corn- 

Lola  B.  Steiner 

Chico  

Park  and  Playground  Commission. 
City  Park  Committee  

Charles  H.  Camper  

Colton  

13,867.12 
3,302.50 

47,031.92 
1,260.00 

44,858.00 
51,000.00 

1,106,403.18 
101,169.79 
173,404.79 
6,048.00 
360.00 
4,148.42 
216,516.00 
6,900.00 
30,898.06 
271,309.75 
3,000.00 
546.47 
4,592.83 
10,200.00 

M 
M 

M 

MAP 

M 
M 

M 
M 

M 

M 
C 
M 
M 
MAP 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

Ollie  Woolard  

El  Cajon  

800 
80,000 

12,000 
80,000 

155,000 
1,500,000 

3,500 
7,000 
15,000 
342,000 
7,000 

85,000 

25,000 
3,500 
18,000 
28,000 
30,000 

100,000 
40,000 

161,000 

742,063 
17,000 

32,000 
48,000 

13,000 
55,000 

5,000 

30,050 
300,000 

13,095 
65,000 

20,000 
7,000 

City  of  El  Caion  

2,800.00 
6,675.00 

13.60 

10,866.92 
300.00 

488.90 

29,490.00 
960.00 

Charles  F.  Richardson  .... 
Raymond  L.  Quigley  

Fresno  

Playground  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment   

15 

5 

34 
41 

04 
115 

13 
3 

45 
45 

77 
160 

20 

Fullerton  

Playground  Commission  

Ray  B.  Leach  

Glendale 

Park  and  Recreation  Department 
and  Schools  

3 

Marion  G.  Sibley  

Long  Beach  

Board  of  Education  
i  Department  of  Playground  and 
Recreation  

6,500.00 

232,370.26 
5,780.00 
28,909.09 

44,500.00 

316,648.60 
95,389.79 
127,781.72 

Charles  H.  Hunt  

124 

557,384.32 

George  Hjelte  

McCloud  

School  District     

C.  L.  Glenn  

Department  of  Parks  

16,713.98 

J.  J.  Hassett  

om  McCann  Hoo  Hoo  Club  No.  55 
Rotary  Club  

L.  E.  McGonagle  

Merced  

1 

100.00 
2,349.26 
72,325  00 
50000 
6,125.06 
63,939.07 

66.47 

260.00 
1,799.16 
142,234.00 
6,200.00 
24,773.00 
187,201.59 

480.00 

C.  H.  Wright  

Monrovia  

1 

81 
4 
16 

'"5 

1 
55 
2 
30 
1 
.... 

'iii 

1 
4 
1 

1 

5 

100 
55 

I 

30 
100 
264 

A.  R.  Clifton 

Oakland 

1,957.00 
200.00 

R.  W.  Robertson 

Oxnard  
Pasadena  

Community  Service  
f  Playground  Community  Service. 

F.  J.  Hokin                 

Cecil  F.  Martin  

Pomona.  .  . 
Red  Bluff  

Department  of  Parks  
City  of  Red  Bluff  

Harold  E.  George 

Mrs.  Enville  C.  Spaulding. 
W.  F.  Ferguson  

Redlands  
Richmond  

Park  Department  
Park  and  Playground  Commission  . 
Board  of  Education  and  City  of 
Riverside    .                   .... 

7 

5 
17 

2 

8 

1 

3,700.66 

500.00 

6,000.00 

John  A.  Miller  

Riverside  

6 
9 
2 

10 

'"4 

2 

2 

H.  E.  WUson  

Sacramento  
San  Bernardino  

San  Diego 

Recreation  Department  
Parent  Teacher  Association  

13,097.46 

19,019.32 

61,949.25 

94,066.03 
3,300.00 

61,804.60 
13,868.02 
440,100.72 
168,891.70 

5,526.45 
2,983.43 

12,815.75 
489.60 
42,027.00 

M 
MAP 

M 
M 
M 
M 

M 

M 

MAP 
P 
M 

George  Sim  

Mrs.  V.  B.  Sands  

Department  of  Playground  and 

18 

6 

7 

22,456.50 

12,607.60 

26,740.50 

W.  A.  Kearns  .  . 

San  Francisco  

Board  of  Park  Commissioners.  .  . 
Playground  Commission  

A.  S.  Hill  

40 

50 

83 

106,140.50 

121,415.73 

212,544.49 

Veda  B.  Young  
B  P  Lamb 

San  Leandro  
Santa  Ana  

Department   of  Parks   and   Play- 
grounds. ... 

3 
5 

4 

2 
8 

13 

2 

1 

1,000.00 
117.25 

1,700.00 
331.18 

3,500.00 
101.60 
15,696.75 

2,826.45 
2,535.00 

9,315  75 
'388.00 
23,580.25 

Edward  V.  Henley  

City  and  Board  of  Education  
Board  of  Education  and  Community 
Service  

L.  W.  Archer  

Santa  Monica 

2 

R.  E.  Munsey  

Santa  Rosa  

Playground  Association  

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Kellogg.  . 

Stockton  

COLORADO 
Alamosa  

Recreation  Department  

American  Legion  Playground  Com- 
mittee 

12 

9 
1 

3 

3 

3 

2,750.00 

Charles  H.  Woodard  

Colorado  Springs  
Denver  

2 
22 
1 

2 

13 
35 

6 

2 
57 

1 

5,195.60 
10,000.00 
450.00 

3,631.44 
60,722.01 
4,038.88 

19,760.29 
55,000.00 
5,386.78 
500.00 

28,587.33 
125,722.01 
9,875.66 
500.00 

M 
M 
M 
P 

Curtis  Engle  

Park   Department  and  Board  of 
Education 

80 

Anna  Louise  Johnson  
Bruce  Brownson  and  George 

Grand  Junction  
Pueblo  

Recreation  and  Community  Service 
Department  

W.  S.  Kettering  

Department  of  Parks  and  High- 

E.  E.  Colby  

CONNECTICUT 
Ansonia    

Recreation  and  Playground  Com- 
mission   

3 
1 

1 

1 

480.00 
208.32 

220.00 
1,207.92 

1,050.00 
2,198.65 

1,750.00 
3,614.89 

M 

MAP 

Mae  A.  Gaffney  

Branford  

2 

Community  Council,  Inc.  *  

1 

LECREATION  STATISTICS  FOR  1928 

[«  table 


Playgrounds 
Under 
Leadership 

Total  Average  Daily 
Attendance  of  Participants 
All  Playgrounds 

Indoor 
Community 
Centers 

Community 
Houses 

Athletic  Fields,  Number 

Baseball  Fields,  Number 

Bathing 
Beaches 

Golf 
Courses, 
9-Hole 

Golf 

Courses, 
18-Hole 

Summer 
Camps 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Indoor 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Outdoor 

Tennis 
Courts 

Other 
Areas 

No  .of  Different  Play  Areas 

No.  Open  Year  Round 

No.  Open  Summer  Only 

No.  Open  School  Year 

3 

ro 

ll 

1 

fe 

Total  Average  Daily  At- 
tendance of  Participants 
All  Community  Centers 

h 

I 

X 

Total  Avg.  Daily  Att.  of 
P'rt'c'ntsAllCom.H'8's 

I 
I 

1? 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

I 

X 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

J 
fc 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

L- 
| 

1 

X 

Total  No.  of 
Campers 

1 
| 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

1 
| 

fc 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

b 

£ 

X 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

li 

£ 

X 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

... 
8 

37 
5 

1 

"e 

37 

19 

1 

6,187 
1,500 

13 
3 

2 
1 

110 

2 
5 

21 
3 

1 

1 

13,360 

1 

65,716 

3 
1 

44,168 
3,200 

37 
5 

66 
12 

3 

1 

5,000 

1 
1 

66 

48,000 

I  ... 
... 

6 
1 
1 

6 
1 
1 

200 
150 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 
3 
5 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

,) 

3 

? 

'     2 
!  ... 

... 
)  ... 
... 
!  ... 

1 
I  ... 

4 

... 
' 

? 

? 

3 

1 
2 
3 

7 

"3 

"2 
"2 

3 

1 
4 

3 
7 
3 
3 

4 
6 

151 

120 
90 
100 
925 
225 
210 

1,741 
450 

2 

61,000 

2 

1 

1 

2 

? 

2 

2 

1 

1 

o 

3 
4 
3 
4 

4 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

4,620 

1 

4 
1 

8 

11 

30,000 
200 

2 

900 

1 

1,848 

1 

4 

4 

2 

43,795 

6 

1 

jj 

1 

27,800 

4 
13 

4 
•> 

4,000 
45,000 

696 

1 

27 

9 
10 
2 

1    17 

)  .. 
1 

7 

6 

23 
7 

4 

f, 

5 

3 

1,460 

1 

3,000 

486 

1 

24 

1 
2 

17,654 

1 

1 

1 

9 

> 

1 

12 

t  ... 

>  .. 
>   34 

r  40 

86 

4 
5 

9 

20 

16 
5 

29 
34 

40 
182 

1,948 
260 

1 

4 

8 

11 

1 

22 

2 

1 

10 

4i 

5 
3 

31 
28 
1 

1 

14,000 

16 
21 

20 

13,166 

13,506 
13,543 

8 

41 

1,478 
1,800 

1 

1 

3 

182,408 
37,285 

40 

12,500 

5 

17,000,000 

4 

35,918 

1 

311,821 

40 
0'' 

46 
181 
22 

1 

96 

1 

9 

1s! 

! 

1 

1 

2,500 

1 

3,000 

1 

200 

)      1 
)  ... 

L    58 
!     3 
i    10 

1 

1 

"2 

14 

1 

8 

2 
0(i 
5 

240 

1 

1 

'{ 

2 
69 
3 
21 
9 
2 

11 

T 

8 

23 
? 

1 

57,136 

2 

1,270 

•17 

1 

175 

1 

58 
16 
2 

500 

24 

1,649 

1 

o 

47 

7 
4 

5 
5 

1 

1 
2 
1 

21,297 
140,000 
15,000 

1 

1 

120,000 

2 
1 

20,000 

\ 

1 

5  ... 

i 

1 

1 

38 

1 

r  10 
3 

3 
5 

13 

5 
5 

655 

3 

90 

2 

3 
1 

5 

7 

10 

i 

14 

6 
10 

3 

e 

)     5 
3  ... 

1     8 

fi 

2 

1 
1 

1,200 

j 

10 

2 

2 
8 

390 

1,839 

5 

125 

T 

13 

8 
3 
39 

1 

(i 

I 

38 

9,972 

ijj 

1 
2 

i 

17 
3 

1 

850 

2 

1 

42,518 

40 
•11 

38 

3     2 
1  ... 

5     4 

6  ... 
7     1 

9 

2 

9 

2 
6 

1 

2 
8 

1 

12 

"e 

4 

6 

17 
2 
15 

430 
351 

619 
278 
873 

1 

6 

5 

15 

i 

70 

1 

9,000 

2 

10 

9,000 

6 
8 

12 
2 
22 

1 

3 

B 

6 

1 

7 

4 

326 

2 

5 

1 

65,000 

1 

18,000 

1 

650 

1 

27,000 

9 

50,000 

i 

(i 

6 

1 

2 

22,000 
80,000 

1 

9 

10,500 

11 

<)•' 

7 

0  ... 

27 

r, 

73 

100 
6 

5,300 

M 

5 

45 

1 
2 

39 

2 
4 

3 

.) 

1 

40 

1 

1 

1 

9 

7 
2 

"  ••• 

2 

2 

50 

1 

•1 

... 

3 
3 

3 
8 

600 

1 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
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PLAYGROUND  AND  COMMUNITY 

Footnotes  follow 


STATE  AND 
CITY 

, 

Popula- 
tion 

Managing 
Authority 

Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

Volun- 
teer 
Workers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Pource  of 
Financial  Support 

Source  of 
Information 

5 

O 
*o 

0 

z; 

• 
2 

o 

0 

S5 

No.  of  Women 

No.  Employed 
Year  Round 

a 
S 
*o 
d 
S5 

No.  of  Women 

Land, 
Buildings, 
Perma- 
nent 
Equipment 

Upkeep, 
Supplies 
and 
Inci- 
dentals 

Salaries 

Total 

CONNECTICUT—  Cont 
Bridgeport  

160,000 
25,000 
11,000 
5,000 

26,000 
162,000 

37,000 
25,000 
16,500 
80,000 

185,000 
29,000 

34,000 
24,000 
12,000 
2,400 
6,500 
10,750 
20,000 
2,000 
51,500 
30,000 

14,000 

116,000 
9,300 

Board  of  Recreation  

87 
4 

4 

31 
3 
4 

5 

9,875.00 
2,250.00 
137.00 

2,500.00 
900.00 

5,353.00 
1,200.00 
5,000.00 
1,268.42 
5,188.68 
10,580.00 

26,135.00 
1,250.00 
660.00 

1,500.00 
2,900.00 

44,039.00 
2,500.00 
3,00000 
1,243.60 
2,569.80 
9,720.00 

36,010.00 
3,500.00 
797.00 

4,000.00 
4,250.00 

49.392.00 
17.350.00 
8,000.00 
2.540.82 
7,758.48 
20,300.00 
199,884.14 

5.202.00 
2.500.00 
5,700.00 
20,000.00 
3,100.00 
685.00 
1,000.00 
30,000.00 
9,000.00 
14.334.23 
20,000.00 

1,043.09 
49,305.70 
13,601.16 
2,491.31 
1,500.00 

37,154.12 

199,680.00 

69.630.77 
33,000.00 

35,000.00 

10,500.00 
207,500.00 
206,331.35 
35,438.00 
8,000.00 
57,403.25 
91,146.46 
2,000.00 
145,000.00 
11,059.10 
39,600.00 
55,998.80 
30,038.76 

15,000.00 

27,130.74 
150.00 

112.809.50 
16,500.00 
1,400.00 
26,300.00 
5,005.50 
62,354.59 
7,400.00 

121,876.89 
10,721.55 
7,950.00 

8,900.00 

M 
M 

M 

P 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 

P 
P 
P 
M 
M 
P 
M 
MAP 

MAP 
M 
P 
M 

MAP 

M 

M 

M 
M 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 

M 
M 

M 
M 
P 
M 
M 
M 
M 

MAP 
M 
M 

MAP 

R.  A.  Leckie            .  .     .  .    l 

Bristol  

Recreation  Commission  

Roger  S.  Newell             ...    2 

Derby  

Playground  Association  

George  W.  Anger  3 

Glaatonbury  

The  Williams  Memorial  Building 
Association  

1 

1 

R.  S.  Williams                        4 

Greenwich  

Recreation  Board       

3 

49 
8 
4 
3 
9 
66 
1 

9 

39 
7 
6 
1 
10 
14 

1 
11 

4 

3 

450.00 

David  8.  Switier                  6 

Hartford  

Recreation  Division  of  Park  De- 
partment     

James  H.  Dillon       0 

Meriden  

Recreation  Commission  

13,650.00 

Oscar  L.  Dossin         ...     7 

Middletown  

Park  and  Playground  Department. 
School  Department  

1 
1 

P.  M.  Kidney                      8 

Naugatuck  

28.80 

Harold  E.  Chittenden  9 
Martin  R.  Anderson.           10 

New  Britain  

Municipal  Recreation  Commission. 
I  Recreation  Commission  

8 
1 

35 

14 

E.  L.  Manning  

New  London  

\  Park  Commission  

87,174.59 

Harold  V.  Doheny  11 

Municipal  Department  of  Recrea- 
tion 

3 

4 
8 
28 
1 

1 
4 
10 
17 

1,400.00 
1,900.00 
3,500.00 
15,000.00 
2,500.00 
525.00 
700.00 
16,000.00 

Robert  C.  Rice              .   .  12 

Norwalk  

Recreation  Commission     .    . 

600.00 
2,200.00 
5,000.00 
100.00 
100.00 
300.00 
14,000.00 

H.  H.  Langer.            .     ..13 

Norwich  
Plain6eld  

Recreation  Commission  

Earl  T.  Brigham     14 

5 
1 

12 
2 

12 
2 

Leroy  A.  Dissinger          .    15 

Salisbury  

500.00 
60.00 

Wilbert  R.  Hemmerly  16 
F.  B.  Towle                        17 

1 

2 
9 
7 
14 
3 

2 

22 
3 

1 

2 
2 
5 
2 
21 
6 

2 
30 
3 
1 
? 

Shelton 

'"7 
1 
4 
2 

15 

15 

George  W.  Anger                 18 

South  Manchester.  .  . 
Southport  

Recreation  Centers  Committee.  .  .  . 
Wakeman  Memorial  

Lewis  Lloyd  19 

M.  B.  Hunt  20 

3 
8 

459.50 
15,000.00 

2,123.13 
1,500.00 

376.74 

11,751.60 
3,500.00 

666.35 

Sophie  T.  Fishback             21 

Torrington  

Recreation  Commission  

R.  Marguerite  MacNaugh- 
ton  22 

Wallingford  

Playground  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission   

Joseph  Bedell  23 

Waterbury  

Park  Department  

4 
2 

8 
24 

William  D.  Shea  24 

Watertown  

Civic  Union  

33 

3,395.79 

5,227.12 
1,891.31 
1,050.00 

63,500.00 
10,119.06 

4,978.25 
600.00 
450.00 

136,180.00 

59,511.71 
33,000.00 

Ralph  S.  Pasho  25 

West  Hartford  

20,000 
10,000 

125,000 
542,000 

7,500 
12,500 
10,000 
22,000 
9,000 
20,000 
136,866 
6,000 
5,000 

140,000 

10,500 
5,500 

35,000 

1,000 
26,000 

12,000 

48,000 
10,000 
160,000 
7,138 

300,000 

76,000 
20,000 
60,000 

12,000 
77.000 

100.000 

Park  Commission       

L.  I.  Corliss  26 

Winsted  

Playground  Association  

L.  L.  Chase  27 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Board  of  Park  Commissioners  

Municipal   Playground   Depart- 
ment   

13 

2 

23 
40 

18 

33 

53 
193 

1 

35 
13 

14,709.29 

Edward  R.  Mack     .          28 

DIST.  or  COLUMBIA 
Washington  

Richard  S.  Tennyson  and' 
Maude  N.  Parker.           29 

Community  Service  Department 
of  Public  Schools  

75 

Sibyl  Baker  a 

FLORIDA 
Bartow  

Board  of  Education    

Walter  B.  Patterson  and 
L.  L.  Perry  b 

Department  of  Public  Buildings 
and  Public  Parks  

CoL  U.  S.  Grant,  3rd  e 
George  H.  Clements  30 

Chamber  of  Commerce  

4,632.00 
2,340.00 
133,937.64 
4,930.00 
4,00000 
12,998.25 
11,164.82 

5,868.00 
20,160.00 
72,393.71 
25,000.00 
4,00000 
26,405.00 
34,974.44 

Bradenton  

Department  of  Public  Recreation.  . 
Division  of  Recreation  

4 

5 
1 
7 
1 

2 
1 

4 

36 

22 

185,000.00 

Dr.  R,  G.  Manchester  31 
Edmund  Friedman  32 

Coral  Gables  

Daytona  Beach  
Deland  

Department  of  Public  Recreation.  . 
City  of  Deland  

1 

5,508.00 

Raymond  Clancy  33 

H.P.Ford  34 

5 
11 

4 
10 

4 
10 

18,000.66 
45,007.20 

John  W.  Reel  35 

Playground  and  Recreation  Board. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  

5 
1 

18 

W.  J.  Sandford,  Jr  38 

Lake  City  .  . 

T.  W.  Karstedt  37 

Lake  Wales 

Park  Committee  of  City  Council.  . 
f  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

2 
2 

.... 

1 
3 

3 

3 

3 

100,000.00 

25,000.00 
2,007.00 

20,000.00 
9,052.10 

L.  H.  Kramer  38 

Miami  

E.  E.  Weiler  39 

f  City  of  Miami  Beach  

10 

n 

1,409.56 
12,038.76 

10,000.00 
6,223  80 

13,658.44 
5,000.00 

2,000.00 

3,939.34 
150.00 

16,921.43 
1,500.00 
500.00 
5,850.00 
1,815.50 
15,048.13 
3,000.00 

23,741.10 
5,229.55 
2,060.00 

2,300.00 

40,930.86 
13,000.00 

3,000.00 
16,967.60 

C.  A.  Renshaw  40 

Mount  Dora  

\  Department  of  Public  Recreation 
Recreation  Department,  Chamber 
of  Commerce               

6 
1 

3 

4 

4 

1 

J.  B.  Lemon  
Frank  H.  Heath  41 

Orlando  

Department  of  Public  Playgrounds 
and  Recreation        

23 

12 

3 

Thomas  W.  Lanti  42 

Oviedo 

1 

1 

2 

H.  J.Laney  43 

Pensacola  

Departments  of  Parks  and  Play- 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

56,404.75 

39,483.32 
15,000.00 
900.00 
20,450.00 
3.190.00 
32,000.03 
4,400.00 

30,000.00 
3,992.00 
5,890.00 

6,600.00 

J.  H.  Bayliss.  .  .               .  .  44 

f  City  of  St.  Augustine  

W.N.  McDonald  

St.  Petersburg  . 

\  Welfare  Federation  

1 

6 
2 
13 
5 

1 
13 

i 

3 
1 
13 
3 

39 
5 
1 

9 
1 
14 
1 

1 

8 
1 

8 

P.  V.  Gahan  46 

Department  of  Public  Recreation. 

55 
98 
36 

8 
98 
26 

A.  W.Ross  47 

15,306.43 

W.  L.  Ouinlan  48 

Winter  Haven  . 

Department  of  Public  Recreation. 
Department  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 

August  Fischer  49 

GBORQIA 
Atlanta  

68,135.79 
1,500.00 

Lillian  Ereritt  M 

Augusta  
Brunswick  

Community  Service  

John  G.  Wilson  81 

Mrs.  Madge  B.  Merritt.  ..  62 

Maurice  W.  Squirrel  58 
Marie  Tibbetts  M 

Columbus  

Department  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion                   

1 

12 
1 

1 

10 

20 

Gainesville  

Macon  

Playground   and   Recreation   De- 
partment     

1 
3 

10 
23 

10 
17 

1,700.00 
2,800.30 

6,800.00 
12,316.48 

8,500.00 
15,978.85 

M 
M 

Mrs.  Wilma  E.  Beggs  55 
H.  8.  Bounds  *• 

Savannah.  .  . 

Recreation  Commission.  .  . 

862.07 

RECREATION  STATISTICS  FOR  1928 

he  table 


Playgrounds 
Under 
Leadership 

Total  Average  Daily 
Attendance  of  Participants 
All  Playgrounds 

Indoor 
Community 
Centers 

Community 
Houses 

Athletic  Fields,  Number 

Baseball  Fields,  Number 

Bathing 
Beaches 

Golf 
Courses, 
9-Hole 

Golf 
Courses, 
18-Hole 

Summer 
Camps 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Indoor 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Outdoor 

Tennis 
Courts 

Other 
Areas 

No  .  of  Different  Play  Areas 

No.  Open  Year  Round 

No.  Open  Summer  Only 

No.  Open  School  Year 

3 

0 

H 

h 
£ 

1 
fc 

Total  Average  Daily  At- 
tendance of  Participants 
All  Community  Centers 

u- 

Jj 

1 

X 

Total  Avg.  Daily  Att.  of 
P'rt'c'nts  All  Com.  H'a's 

Ii 

,4 

X 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

(-, 

1 
fc 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

| 
1 

X 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

1 
1 

X 

Total  No.  of 
Campers 

1 
B 

X 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

b 

£ 

§ 

X 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

£. 
1 

fc 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

| 
X 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

o 

0 

1 

8 

1 

1 

99 

42 

4 

1 

1 

5 
1 

1 

1 

300 

1 

1 

3 

1 

5 

7 

25 
B 

7 

14 

10 

? 

2 

10 

6 
1 

10 

24 

2 

50,000 

1 

in 

1,000 

12 

1 

1 

I 

o 

1 

jj 

7 

7 

4 

1 
1 

5 
3 

8 
G 

6 

4 
8 
0 

1,500 
191 
3,110 
10,655 

1 
1 

50 
80 

1 
1 

I 

5 

1 

25,000 

1 

9 

2 

400 

2 

9 

2 
2 
1 

1 

9 

16 

2 
1 
2 

5 

3 
3 

1 

- 

14 

4 

4 

4 
5 

4 
5 

555 

4 

•I 

3 

3 

750 

1 
2 

400 
70 

1 

350 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 
2 
4 

• 

1 

1 

"5 
"3 

2 
31 

2 

3 
2 
1 
2 

3 

3 
6 
2 
2 
1 

18 

29 
1 

2 
3 
2 

1 

7 

3 

3 
q 

200 
500 
200 
60 
1,338 

500 

1 
1 

1 

1 

12,000 

1 

12,000 

1 

2 

250 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1,500 

1 

25,000 

n 

5.500 

l 
1 

1 

100 
110 

58 

1 
7 

6 
5 

183 
100 

s 

1 
1 

3 
2 

2 
1 

a 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

<? 

1 

1 

US 

14 

2 
2 
1 

20 

74 
1 

260 
215 
40 

5,110 

20,000 

1 

a 

2 

1 

8,723 

1 

2 

146 

1 

3 
1 

15 

6 
1 

10 

1 
1 

211,676 
153,162 

12 

41 

•> 

1,715 

25 

18 

582 

1 

32 

32 

7,827 

10 

2 
1 

23 

g 

0 

1 

27,902 

78 

1 

231,502 

1 

1 

4 

20 

7 
1 
2 

3 

10 
1 

6 

3,100 
50 

1 

1,000 

1 

750 

4 
1 

6 

1 

2 

80 

5 
9 

•1 

12,000 
8,000 
5.600 

1 

1 

25,000 

1 
1 

23,000 

4 

i 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 
17 
1 

2 

1 

3 

2 
20 
1 

300 
1,761 

i 

4 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
6 

2 
10 
1 
8 

10 

1 

1 
1 

12,000 
50,000 

1 
1 

10,000 

2 
15 

16,000 

4 
38 

243 

1 

1 

•' 

1 

2 

3 
2 

150 
450 

i 

2 

1 

r, 

B 

.   6 

14 

10,000 

2 

1 

33,591 
39,186 

3 

461,315 

4 
4 

I 

22 

2 

2 
2 

8 

560 
200 
1,115 

1 

160 

1 

1 

1,242 

7 
r, 

45,628 

1 

9.583 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

2 
1 

2 

2 
2 

6 

5 
1 

280 
20 

118,000 

1 

1 

18,250 

3 

3 

135 

j 

2 
1 

7 

u 

B 

2 

1 

300 

1 

7,278 

1 

1 

35 

2 

70 

1 
2 

2 

1 
q 

1 

3 

1 

Q 

111 

M 
1 

"3 

2 

4 
16 

? 

96 
2,402 

1 

32 

1 

7 

r. 

48 
3 

34 
14 
3 

19 

1 

31 
2 

1 

1 

12 
5 
1 

1 

21,239 

1 

20 

6 
M 

8,036 

'ii 

31 
14 
I 

4,000 

7 
5 
1 

| 

1 

10 

1 

1 

300 
50 

1 

300 

3 

1 

1 

i 

i 

^ 

"i 

9 
12 

11 

"2 

11 
3 

9 
13 

1,200 

2 

1,800 

1 

900 
1,149 

31 

10 

| 

9 
13 

i 

4 

? 

1 

13 

STATE  AND 
CITY 

Popula- 
tion 

Managing 
Authority 

Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

Volun- 
teer 
Workers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Source  of 
Financial  Support 

Source  of 
Information 

a 
1 

"3 

o 

fc 

No.  of  Women 

No.  Employed 
Year  Round 

a 
S 
o 
d 
S5 

No.  of  Women 

Land, 
Buildings, 
Perma- 
nent 
Equipment 

Upkeep, 
Supplies 
and 
Inci- 
dentals 

Salaries 

Total 

IDAHO 
Caldwell  

5,106 

34,000 

50,000 
28,000 

50,000 
36,000 
16,000 

Forward  Club  and  Board  of  Educa- 
tion   

1 

May  S.  Merritt 

ILLINOIS 
Alton  

Playground  and  Recreation  Corn- 

15 

11 
14 

3 
5 
1 
5 
1 

2 
1 

13,500.00 
12,500.00 

500.00 
7,561.61 
900.00 
4,800.00 
50,900.00 
2,700.00 

1,550.00 
4,500.00 

671,748.52 
1,098,020.00 
2,823,770.14 

709,760.00 

70,125.79 
11,552.23 
7,700.00 

M 
M 

M 
M 
P 
M 
M 
M 
••p" 
M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

MAP 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 

5,100.00 

7,400.00 
500.00 
3,977.25 

Belleville    

City  Plan  Commission  and  Board 
of  Education  

3 
5 
1 
1 
2 

Emil  H.  Buchmann 

Berwyn  

Playground  and  Recreation  Corn- 

1 

20 

10 

682.90 

2,901.46 

W.  F.  Pfuderer  Jr 

Fell    Avenue    Community    Play- 
ground Committee           

F.  R.  Sack 

Blue  Island  

Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation   

1 

? 

Mrs.  Olida  Postweiler  
Lyle  W.  Munson  

Department  of  Community  Recrea- 
tion     

1 
1 

50,000.00 

300.00 

600.00 

Cairo    

16,000 

15,000 
1,300 
14,493 

3,157,400 
27,000 

Park  Commission  and  Swimming 
Pool  Committee 

Rev.  C.  R.  Dunlap 

'  :m  t  on  

Park  District  
Village  of  Carpentersville    

.... 
4 

33 

59 
44 

75 
18 

.... 
6 

22 
44 
38 

74 
13 

1 

""150.66 

650.66 
1,000.00 

32,800.00 
70,380.00 
43,386.04 

165,000.00 

8,500.00 
7,031.88 
1,000.00 

750.66 
3,500.00 

197,115.00 
627,640.00 
280,384.10 

422,760.00 

61,625.79 
3,020.00 
4,200.00 

F.  A.Perkins  
A.  W.  Squires    

Board  of  Recreation  

1 

55 
62 
45 

135 

1 

E.  H.  Chaney    

Chicago  

Bureau   of  Parks,   Playgrounds 
and  Beaches  

441,833.52 
400,000.00 
2,500,000.00 

122,000.00 

Theodore  A.  Gross  

South  Park  Commissioners  
West  Chicago  Parks  

V.  K.  Brown               .     . 

William  J.  H.  Schultz  
Herman  J.  Fischer  

Bureau  of  Recreation,  Board  of 

Community     Center     Division, 
Playground  Department,  Board 

33 

25 

Chicago  Heights.  .  .  . 

Calumet  Park  District  

1,500.35 
2,500.00 

William  H.  German  

North  Shore  Park  District    

1? 

Louis  S.  Cole  

River  Park  District  

29,180.00 

6,556.00 

1,713.00 

37,449.00 

T.  J.  Gleason  

West  Pullman  Park  District  

?, 

7, 

10,000.00 
700.00 
187.02 

10,000.00 
8,020.00 
500.00 

20,000.00 
8,720.00 
2,193.27 

WillJ.  Davis  

Old  Portage  Park  District  
Ridge  Avenue  Park  District.  .  .  . 

5 

5 

3 

John  E.  Van  Natta  

1,506.25 

J.  E.  Fitch  and  R.  Trimmer 
Helen  E.  Andersen  

Northwest  Park  District  

9 
1 

21 

6 
1 

Park  Board     

1 

42,015.71 

1,719.49 

9,098.02 

52,833.22 

M 

W.  J.  Gaunt  

Cicero          

74,000 

Park  District  

Joseph  E.  Hlinka  

Decatur       

56,000 
12,000 

Pines  Community  Association  
Park  Board  

1 

3 

1 

800.00 

3,900.00 

4,700.00 

P 

E.  J.  Muffley  

Dixon         

Louis  Pitcher  

East  Dundee  

1,590 
66,767 
35,000 

Playground  Committee  

1 

is 

100.00 
6,750.00 

100.00 
11,250.00 
7,000.00 

151,901.97 
32,500.00 
3,200.00 
52,500.00 
20,000.00 
4,850.00 
26,286.95 
30,950.00 

8,000.00 
6,156.26 
950.00 

3,000.00 

57,484.48 
4,900.00 

19,000.00 
500.00 
35,000.00 

P 

M 

M 

M 
M 
M&P 
M 
M 
M 
M&P 
M 

M 
M 
M 

P 

M 
M 

M 
P 

M 

William  C.  Albrecht  

Park  District   .  . 

8 

24 

30 
6 

7 
2 

39 
3 

4 
4 

6 

500.00 

4,000.00 

Emmett  P.  Griffin  

Elgin  

Park  Department  

F.  M.  Lasher  

60,000 

27,000 
18,000 
6,167 
16,000 
50,000 
21,000 
8,000 

25,000 

26,250 
10,000 

Bureau  of  Recreation,  Department 
of  Public  Works 

25 

32 

115,000.00 
30,000.00 

13,263.00 
500.00 

23,638.97 
2,000.00 

W.  C.  Bechtold  

Granite  City  

Park  District  

H.  D.  Karandjeff  

Harvey  

Playground  and  Recreation  Board. 
East  Park  District  

1 

Harris  Dante  

Highland  Park  

1 

5 

2 

50,000.00 
5,000.00 

500.00 
10,000.00 
750.00 
10,662.31 
14,600.00 

2,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,100.00 
15,000.00 
16,350.00 

Edward  M.  Laing  

Jacksonville  

Park  Commission  

1 

T.  W.  Beadle  

Joliet 

Bureau  of  Recreation 

1 

1 

P.  H.  Slocum  

Kewanee  
Lake  Forest  . 

Park  District  
Recreation  Department 

4 
6 

9 
1 

3 
3 

6 
9 

624.64 

G.  Robert  Galloway  

1 

4 

2 

R.  H.  Peters  

LaSalle,  Peru  and 
Oglesby  

LaSalle-Peru  Township  High  Schoo! 
Social  Centers  

Howard  Fellows  

Playground  and  Recreation  Board. 
Park  District  

1,645.58 
150.00 

1,250.00 

14,567.43 
300.00 

1,000.00 
500.00 

4,510.68 
300.00 

1,850.00 

12,917.05 
1,000.00 

18,000.00 

Bernard  M.  Joy  

Monmouth  

500.00 

Judd  Hartzell  

North  Chicago 

8,000 

60,000 
14,000 
100,000 

3,000 
40,000 
8,000 

97,000 
43,000 

3,500 
5,300 

2,541 
70,000 

350 

20,000 

5,500 

14,000 
35,000 

Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation   

1 

\ 
8 

T> 

1 

11 

2 

?S 

R.  P.  Gullic  and  Jona  G 
Frederickson  

Oak  Park 

9 

1 

30,000.00 
3,600.00 

Josephine  Blackstock  
0.  J.  Christmann  

Ottawa 

Playground  Commission 

Park  Board  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission     

Walter  B.  Martin  

Pinckneyville  

Public  School  

1 

W.  R.  Malan  

Quincy  

Boulevard  and  Park  Association 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Parker  

Playground  and  Recreation  Board. 
[  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Recreation,  Board  o! 
Education  and  Park  Board  .  .  . 
(  Booker  Washington  Social  Center 
Playground  and  Recreation  Corn- 

t 

9 

t 

1 

7 
1 

4 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

A.  L.  Lyons  

Rockford  

68,750.00 
2,370.00 

6,755.00 
4,000.00 

10,440.79 
907.45 

22,826.42 
173.42 
6,000.00 
122,550.00 
7,040.00 
10,427.06 
14,000.00 

M 
P 

M 
M&P 

P 
M 

M 
M&P 
P 
P 
M&P 
M 
M 

Leo  M.  Lyons  

Rock  Island 

1,350.00 
827.50 

1,020.00 
5,312.50 

Lola  Robinson  

] 

2 

615.00 

M.H.Hodge  

Rushville    

Playground  Committee 

Mrs.  Margaret  Brines  
Robert  F.  Munn  

St.  Charles  

Henry  Rockwell  Baker  Memoria 

1 

\ 

1 

j 

1 

f 
& 

4,810.56 
517.45 

3,369.22 
91.07 
2,000.00 
1,500.00 
1,600.00 
2,236.62 
9,200.00 

5,630.23 
390.00 

14,257.20 
28.00 
3,000.00 
1,050.00 
3,900.00 
4,200.00 
4,800.00 

Silvis  

Playground  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission   

Mrs.  Almeda  Humphrey.  . 

John  E.  MacWherter  
G.  M.  Poley  

Springfield  

Playground  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission   

22 
1 
1 

26 

3 

"l2 

22 
12 
1 

5,200.00 
54.35 
1,000.00 
120,000.00 
1,540.00 

Stillman  Valley  
Streator 

Community  Recreation  Association 

Lowell  Dale  

Sycamore  

/  Community  Center  Association  . 
1  Park  Board  

5 

1 

4 

William  E.  Brown  
S.  M.  Henderson  

Urbana  
Waukegan  

Park  District  
Playground  and  Recreation  Board. 

b 
8 

b 
14 

; 

8 

12 

3.990.44 

E.  L.  Walkup  
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'.  table 


Playgrounds 
Under 
Leadersh  p 

Total  Average  Daily 
Attendance  of  Participants 
All  Playgrounds 

Indoor 
Community 
Centers 

Community 
Houses 

Athletic  Fields,  Number  |  j 

1 
1 

4 

E 

1 

1 
pa 

Bathing 
Beaches 

Golf 

Courses, 
9-Hole 

Golf 

Courses, 
18-Hole 

Summer 
Camps 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Indoor 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Outdoor 

Tennis 
Courts 

Other 
Areas 

No  .  of  Different  Play  Areas 

No.  Open  Year  Round 

No.  Open  Summer  Only 

No.  Open  School  Year 

3 

c 

t- 

Number 

Total  Average  Daily  At- 
tendance of  Participants 
All  Community  Centers 

| 
X 

Total  Avg.  Daily  Att.  of 
P'rt'c'nts  All  Com.  H'a's 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

| 
fe 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  No.  of 
Campers 

| 
fe 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

2 

1 

1 

4 

'l 

1 

2 
2 

9 
5 

5 
5 
1 

4 

9 

e 

2,089 

1 

22 

12 
14 

3,125 

1 

3 

5 

1 

4 

a 

1 

1 

5 
5 

1 
6 
3 

•5 

160 
805 
80 
1,000 
90 

4 

13 

325 

1 

2 

i 

4,500 

7 

4 

1 

300 

1 

150 

1 
1 

1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

48,000 

5 

! 

4,200 

5 
3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

• 

? 

? 

1 

4 

3 

1 
(i 

BO 

1 

1 

1 
28 
18 

00 

0 

1 

24 
2 

1 

7 

14 

29 
24 
''() 

840 

11,600 
12,416 

3 

87 

3 

8 

26 
5 

12 

3 

14 

200 
14 

9 

1 

4 
4 

1 

6 

<l 

1 

40 

18 

11,427 

495,683 

1 

f 

113,552 

2 

205,888 

U 

u 

849,464 

125 

r>-> 

247,176 

1<) 

0 

lit 

69 

r.q 

4 

25 

8,435 

2 

49,692 

2 
? 

4 
2 
3 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

100 
100 

•{ 

2 

2 
4 

200 
1,000 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

10,000 

2 

''0 

500 

4 

1 

1 

4 

2 

i( 

10 
j 

7,666 
350 

5 

922 

10 

6 
1 

39 

40,300 

2. 

3 
8 

13 

1 

7 

13 

13 

1,200 

3 

100 

2 

35 

7 

1 

9,000 

1 

6,000 

7 

1,500 

1 

i 

G 

1 
5 

1 

9 

1 

"e 

1 
8 
5 

15 
1 

15 

4,100 
700 

3,910 
100 

1 

75 

2 

8 

1 

50,000 

14 

f 

21,000 

1 

1 

1 

10 

25 
8 
11 
4 
12 
8 
4 
4 

1 
8 

1 
16 
7 

7 

8 

325 

1 

225 

4 

6 

6 

550,000 

1 

32 
8 

50,000 

14 

125,000 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 

9 

i 

1 

1 

200 
1,000 

i 

0 

5,000 

1 

24,000 

1 
1 

800 
2,000 

'i 
\ 

500 
500 

1 

1 

8,000 

1 

1,000 

i 

200 

i 

r> 

1 

1 

4 

"e 

6 

1,000 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

23,000 

1 

5 
10 

4,000 

2,000 
5,760 

J 

290 
135 

1 

42,000 

1 

28,000 

6 

541 

1 

1 
1 

1 

"4 

"7 

: 

75 
425 
525 

] 

50 

4 

4 

410 

i 

4 

i 

31,012 

9 

12,500 

1 

; 

300 

250 

5 

_ 

, 

( 

2 

2 

550 

9 

5 

. 

1 

| 

2 

1 

" 

i 

6 

500 

) 

500 

16 

16 

S 

1 

M 

1 

35 

9 

, 

6 

1 

1 

« 

8 

45 

j 

• 

1 

200 

10000 

2 

2 

207 

2,700 
35 
100 

f) 

78 
1 
0 

8 

8 

\ 

72 

32,000 

3,000 

ISO 

j 

1  000 

2 

1 
4 

250 
90 

i 

800 

2 

30,000 
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PLAYGROUND  AND  COMMUNIT 

Footnotes  follc 


i 

( 

i 

STATE  AND 
CITY 

1 

1 

1 
' 

Popula 
tion 

Managing 
Authority 

Paid  Worker 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

3     Volun- 
teer 
Worken 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 
1 

Source  of 
Information 

a 
£ 
*o 
d 
£ 

No.  of  Women 

No.  Employed 
Y  °Rn  A 

>.     a 

'•  £ 

o 

'     6 
% 

No.  of  Women 

Land, 
Buildings, 
Perma- 
nent 
Equipmen 

Upkeep, 
Supplies 
and 
Inci- 
*      dentals 

Salaries 

Total 

Source  of 
Financial  Support 

ILLINOIS  —  Cont. 
Wilmette  

14,500 
11,000 

50,000 
18,000 

20,000 

11,000 
10,500 

Playground  and  Recreation  Board 
Community  House     

I 

1 

40 
1 

2 

30 

? 

2,083.0 
1,289  OC 

2,141.4 
10,508.3 

9,595.7 
17,882.4 

13,820.2 
29,679.7 

31,150.1 
3,041.1 
55,000.00 
475.00 
1,000.00 
3,650.00 
1,670.00 

61,159.85 

46,994.8 
45,567.00 
1,817.00 

14,200.00 
834.9 
952.00 
637.3 
1,500.00 
18,863.00 
2,000.00 
1,297.50 
2,395.7 

4,222.7 

MAP 
MAP 

M 

M 

MAP 
P 
M 
M 
MAP 

M 

M 

M 
M 

MAP 
M 
M 
MAP 
M 
M 
M 
MAP 
M 

M 

Winnetka  

J.  W.  F.  Davies  and  Harry 
P.  Clarke  

i 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

ie 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
3fi 
37 

38 
39 
40 

41 
42 

43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

61 
52 
63 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
GR 
67 
68 

INDIANA 
Anderson  

Board  of  Works  

Fred  Webb 

Bedford  

Recreation  Commission  

800.00 
50,000.00 

200.00 
2.000.00 
100.00 
120.00 
60.00 
320.00 

8,480.50 

2,041.1 
3,000.00 
375.00 
880.00 
2,840.00 
1.350.00 

16,118.9 

J  J  Croseett 

Blooming  ton  

/  City  Park  Board  

Fred  J.  Prow  

Brazil  

Recreation  Commission  

George  E.  Schlafer  

Columbus  

School  Board  

750.00 

Donald  Du  Shane 

Crawfordsville  
East  Chicago 

12,000 
55,000 

100,000 

118,000 
11,200 
75,000 

17,000 
40,000 

City  Public  Schools  

Department  of  Community  Recrea 
tion  and  Department  of  Parks  . 
Department  of  Municipal  Recrea- 
tion of  Park  Board  

36,560.4 

F.  V.  Merriman 
G  G  Eppley 

Evansville    

Fort  Wayne  ." 

Board  of  Park  Commissioners  

Goshen    

Recreation  Commission  .  . 

747.6 

6,500.00 
50.00 

1,070.00 

7,700.00 
691.4 

Mrs.  Esther  T.  Lehnian.  .  . 
Charles  W  Clark 

Hammond  

Community  Service  and  Municipa 
Recreation  Department  

H 

1 

1 

Huntlngton  
Kokomo  

Board  of  Works  
Park  Board  

93.50 

Miss  Snyder  

Milton  Wolfard 

28,000 
18,000 
24,000 
25000 

Playground  Association  

5 

637.3 
1,500.00 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Campbell  

La  Porte 

Board  of  Education       

6 

Logansport  

Board  of  Works  

11 

Park  Board        

C  F  Barney 

Michigan  City  
Mishawaka    

25,000 
23,500 
32,000 

21,000 
5600 

2 

4 

75.00 
468.2 

942.78 

1,222.50 
1,927.50 

2.462.50 

J.  L.  Felper 

Recreation  Commission  

4 

5 

Frank  Steel                         2 

New  Albany  

Board  of  Playgrounds  and  Recrea- 
tion Commission  .  . 

_ 

6 

817.48 

New  Castle 

Planning  Commission  .   . 

Noblesville 

Park  Board  

j 

j 

5,948.96 
1,000.00 
150.00 
1,935.00 

8,756.00 
67,666.99 

M 
M 

M 
M 

P 

M 

Dr.  Earl  Brooks 

Peru 

15000 

Park  Board    

J.  H.  Shirk 

10,000 
30,000 
12,000 

110,000 
5,000 
82,000 

Recreation  Society 

2 

6 

6 

30.00 
367.00 

50.00 

120.00 
1,568.00 

3,606.00 

Mrs  Paul  Snyder 

Richmond  

City  School  Board  

5 

O 

6 

A 

L.  H.  Lyboult 

Shelbyville  

Playground   Committee  of  Boys' 

. 

5,100.00 

South  Bend  

3oard  of  Education  and  Park  Boarc 
Playground  Committee  

43 

41 
1 

Slmer  Burnham 

Tell  City  

Vlaude  Lamar                 .    3 

Terre  Haute  

3ark  Board  

40,612.05 
5,000.95 

M 

MAP 
P 

:Iarry  Milligan                     3 

Wabash  

9,980 
14,000 

25,000 
7,000 
56,000 
28,000 

60,000 
160,000 
45,000 

29,000 
5,000 

15,000 
21,630 
17,000 
28,000 
2,200 
3,410 
75,000 
42,000 

13,871 
16,000 
800 
2,500 
5,000 
20,000 
5,500 
2,000 

5,493 
5,124 
5,200  < 
14,000  1] 

Community  Service  

1 
9 

6 

8 

932.00 

2,168.95 
16,000.00 

1,900.00 
24,000.00 

W.  C.  Mills  3 

Whiting  

Community  Service  

5 

40,000.00 

fohn  Sharp  3 

IOWA 
Burlington  

Park  Commission  

Charles  L.  Wagner     .  .   .  .  3 

Cedar  Falls  

Board  of  Education  

1 

100.00 
3,100.00 

80.00 
8,000.00 
150.00 

180.00 
11,100.00 
7,950.00 
15,850.00 

5.823.00 
19,313.52 

39,203.31 
3,610.00 

178.50 

M 

M 
MAP 
M 

M 
M 

M 
M 

P 

i1.  L-  Mfth(innfth                  ,  ,  3l 

Cedar  Rapids  

Playground  Commission 

8 

9 
1 

2 

22 

44 

Willard  Hayes  3( 

Clinton  

Park  Commission  

7,800.00 

j.  P.  Hannaker  

Davenport  

f  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 

C.  0.  E.  Boehm  31 

•I  Buildings  and  Grounds  Commit- 
[     tee  of  City  Council  .... 

6 
25 

10 
8 

15 
45 

11 
22 

? 

3 

383.06 

1,22574 
1,762.09 

3,270.42 
50.00 

1.50 

4,214.20 
17,551.43 

7,808.91 
3,560.00 

177.00 

0.  E.  Johnson  

Des  Moines  

Playground  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission        .... 

Lewis  R.  Barrett             .    31 

Dubuque  

lecreation  Commission  and  City 
Manager  

28,123.98 

Earl  Cook  4( 

Fort  Dodge  

Board  of  Education 

John  M.  Bice.                .    4 

Glrinnell  

lecreation  Committee,  Social  Ser- 
vice League  

Laetitia  M.  Conard  43 

Keokuk  

School  Board  

1 

4 

A.  C.  Whiteley                    4 

Marshal!  town  

'ark  Commission 

7 

8,295.00 

MAP 

Mrs.  George  Sheeley            44 

Muscatine  

•"ark  Department 

F.  E.  Tewksbury                 41 

Ottumwa  

•"ark  Commission 

1,800.00 

360.00 

2,160.00 
10,800.00 
4,509.57 
15,000.00 
7,439.91 

M 
MAP 
P 
M 
M 

'heodore  Stoessell           .  .    i 

Rockwell  City  

'ark  and  Recreation  Department 

3 

1 

10,000.00 

800.00 
212.40 
4,000.00 
2,003.91 

L.  E.  Eslick  41 

Sheldon  

lecreation  Committee 

1 

4,297.17 
10,000.00 
5,087.00 

.  A.  Dewitt  41 

Sioux  City  

lecreation  Department 

20 
3 

19 
6 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1,000.00 
349.00 

C.  R.  Northup  4J 

Waterloo  

'layground  Commission 

Victor  A.  Read  5C 

KANSAS 
Arkansas  City  

Uity  of  Arkansas  City 

Grrant  M.  Acton                  51 

\tchison  

'ark  Department 

3 

3 

4,680.25 
250.00 
325.00 

M 
P 
MAP 

L.  W.  Seng         .       .         5! 

\ttica  

Community  Service  Council 

Mrs.  Mattie  Berry         ...  53 

tanner  Springs  
Uherryvale  

'layground  Association. 

1 

75.00 

250.00 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Walton  W 

Hity  of  Cherryvale  

Murray  Diven.  .  .             .54 

Doff  eyville  

3oard  of  Education  

S 

80.00 

875.00 
250.00 

425.00 

2,573.22 
450.00 

955.00 
250.00 

10,825.00 
1,600.00 
4,159  64 
1,450.63 
1,200.00 
100.00 
350.00 
2,500.00 

M 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
P 

L.  E.  Decker  51 

Doncordia  

3oard  of  Education  

t 

3uy  H.  Jaggard  61 

EU»worth  

Municipal  Swimming  Pool   Com- 
mittee   

1 

10,000.00 

400.00 

1,586.42 
687.32 

3.  J.  Silverwood  51 

Ualena  
3arden  City  

Justness  Men's  Club  
'ark  Commission  

\rthur  S.  McNay  58 

.  W.  Zeller  60 

lays  

Dity  of  Hays  

1 

1 

313.31 

El.  S.  Markwell  61 

Independence  

'ark  Board  

.  H.  Kerr  6S 

Cingmv)  ,    ..,,,.,, 

2,500  < 
10,700  1 
10,000  < 
16,000  ( 
18,000  ' 

3ity  of  Kingman  

N.  F.  Murray  OS 

Manhattan  

3oard  of  Education 

1 

1 

350.00 

IV.  E.  Sheffer  84 

3ttaw»  

3ity  of  Ottawa  and  Service  Chibi. 
3ity  Schools  

.  A.  Novak  .  .               .  .  66 

Parsons  

2 
| 

6 

.J.  Mills  6« 

3mlin»  

L  M.  C.  A  

g 

24.00 

284.00 

308.00 
1.700.00 

P 
P 

tf  .  D.  Straney  67 

Smith  Centre... 

1,600' 

Community  P»rk... 

.  C.  Steveni.  .  .               .  .  68 
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he  table 


Playgrounds 
Under 
Leadership 

Total  Average  Daily 
Attendance  of  Participants 
All  Playgrounds 

Indoor 
Community 
Centers 

Community 
Houses 

Baseball  Fields,  Number 

Bathing 
Beaches 

Golf 
Courses, 
9-Hole 

Number  .- 

Golf 
bourses, 
18-Hole 

Summer 
Camps 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Indoor 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Outdoor 

Tennis 
Courts 

Other 
Areas 

_     H 

No.  Open  Year  Round 

>, 
S 

1 

£ 
c 
fi, 

C 

0° 

* 

No.  Open  School  Year 

3 

0 

H 

Number 

Total  Average  Daily  At- 
tendance of  Participants 
All  Community  Centers 

Number 

Total  Avg.  Daily  Att.  of 
P'rt'c'nt8AllCom.H'a's 

Athletic  Fields,  Number 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  No.  of 
Campers 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

No.  of  Different  Play  A 

1  ... 
2     1 

'>, 

4 

2 

9 

4 

4 

7 

9 

462 

2 

1 

1 

9 

6,881 

3 

9 

2 

36,450 

4 

12 

1 

9 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

16,000 

1 

38,000 

4 

4  ... 
1 

3 

3 

450 

1 
1 

8,500 

1 

s 

a 

1 
1 

•2 

3 
1 
2 

3 

6  .. 
1  ... 
8  ... 

9     9 

0    15 
1  ... 
2  ... 

3     3 
\ 

3 

4 
5 

2 

4 

12 
4 

9 

5 

3 
4 
5 

11 

250 
693 
175 

1 
3 

9 

150 

1 

7,150 
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1 
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PLAYGROUND  AND  COMMUNIT 

Footnotes  folio 


£ 

C 

*c 

C 

X 

STATE  AND 
CITY 

Popula- 
tion 

Managing 
Authority 

Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

Volun- 
teer 
Workers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Source  of 
Financial  Support 

Source  of 
Information 

No.  of  Men 

No.  of  Women 

No.  Employed 
Year  Round 

a 

s 

o 
o 
fe 

No.  of  Women 

Land, 
Buildings, 
Perma- 
nent 
Equipment 

Upkeep, 
Supplies 
and 
Inci- 
dentals 

Salaries 

Total 

1 
2 

3 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 

15 

10 
17 
IS 
19 
30 
21 

22 

2'.', 
24 

25 
20 

27 

28 

29 

30 
31 

32 

S3 

34 

35 

M 

3 

3 

1 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 

4 

4 
1 

[ANSAS  —  Cont. 
opeka  

75,000 
100,000 

70,000 
1,200 

68,000 
340,000 

32,000 

25,000 
3,000 

40,000 
12,000 

26,000 
4?5,000 

84,000 

15,000 

300 
4,551 
6,000 
80,000 
6,800 
11,500 

819,000 

15,000 
11,071 

11,500 
10,000 

30,000 
10,000 

24,000 

17,000 
25,000 

779,620 

14,000 
65,800 

43,000 

120,000 
49,800 
14,000 

4,092 
12,000 
15,000 
ll.OOC 
2.00C 

47,OOC 
12.00C 
124,30? 

5,00( 
45,0(K 

20,00( 
18.0W 

Board  of  Education      

21 

7 

2 

26 
1 

9 

1 
15 
6 

76 
10 

3 

1,750.00 

8,962.50 

9,712.50 

M 

L.  P.  Dittemore 

Vichita  

Board  of  Park  Commissioners  

Board  of  Park  Commissioners  
Milliken     Memorial     Community 
House  Association  

? 

Alfred  MacDonald 

KENTUCKY 
.'ovington  

860.73 

774.47 
3,858.18 
240.63 

8,158.94 
459.74 

2,000.00 

346.67 
6,954.36 
1,673.25 

19,651.52 

1,687.95 
875.00 
440.75 

2,000.00 
600.00 

2,860.73 

68,621.14 
10,812.54 
1,913.88 

27,810.46 

4,081.69 
875.00 
662.63 

4,400.00 
6,600.00 

M 

P 
M&P 
P 

M 

M&P 
M&P 
P 

P 

M 

Alex  Howard  

Elkton  

1 
3 

1 

2 

67,500.00 

Annie  Nold  Wells 

f  Civic  League  

12 
1 

61 

Anna  S.  Pherigo  

Louisville  

\  Community  Service  League'  .... 
Department  of  Public  Recreation, 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners.  .  . 
Playground   Committee   of  Corn- 

J.  C.  Johnson  

1 

10 

F.  H.  Marvin  

Newport  

1,934.00 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Wendt.  .  . 
.  L.  Faust  

Owensboro  

Playground  Committee           

4 

.ussell  

Community  Boys'  Work  Committee 

American  Legion  Community  Club 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Red 

1 
2 

1 

50.00 

171.88 
2,400.00 

W.  W.  Tenney  

LOUISIANA 

N.  P.  Arceneaux 

afayette  

1 

6,000.00 

F.  V.  Mouton  

Monroe  

6 

Lucyle  Godwin  

Playground  Community  Service 
Commission  

6 

22 

22 

1 

12,407.41 

21,218.77 

33,626.18 

M&P 

L.  di  Benedetto  

2 

2 

Frank  J.  Beier.  . 

City  Park  Improvement  Associa- 

27,366.11 

4,300.00 
27,027.65 

2,050.00 
4,800.00 
150.00 
868.71 
13,468.28 
300.00 
6,300.40 

219,649.09 
239,646.71 
13,345.26 
1,240.00 

834.00 

6,500.00 
1,812.61 
3,000.00 
951.05 
1,996.04 
9,165.00 

3,685.72 

70,000.00 
140,491.87 
1,176,580.28 
24,657.72 
1,403.76 

36,833.72 

M 

P 

M 

M&P 
P 
P 
M 
M 
P 
P 

M-P 
C&S 
M&P 
P 

M 

M&P 

M 
M 
M 
M&P 
M 

M 

M 
M 
M 
P 

M&P 

M 

oseph  Bernard  

Sylvania  E.  Williams  Community 

1 
19 

? 

1 
19 

2 
5 

4 

2 

500.00 
10,167.85 

660.00 
100.00 

3,800.00 
16,859.80 

800.00 
200.00 
150.00 
625.00 
6,988.35 

Calvin  K.  Stalnaker  

Grover  C.  Thames  

MAINB 
ugusta  

Playground  Commission  and  Board 

1 
3 

590.00 
4,500.00 

loyt  H.  Mahan.  .  . 
Mrs.  0.  P.  Hackett  

Derby               

1 

2 

ort  Fairfield      .... 

Rotary  Club 

1 

H.  W.  Coburn  

Municipal  Playground  Committee. 
Recreation  Commission  
Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 

1 
1 

1 

21 
? 

243.71 
6,47993 

D.  L.  Coady  

'ortland  

2 

? 

Granville  R.  Lee  

tfrs.  Sadie  A.  Cleaves  .... 
Paul  F.  Fraser  

Westbrook  

3 
80 

2 
263 

1 
66 

2,559.68 
57,763.67 

3.740.72 
161,885.42 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore  

f  Playground  Athletic  League.  .  .  . 

William  Burdick,  M.D.  .  . 
J  V  Kelly 

Playground  Association  

2 
1 

5 

"i 

1 

'30 
14 

£ 

10 
17 

6,265.78 
300.00 

250.00 

4,329.52 
40.00 

200.00 

2,749.96 
900.00 

384.00 

\.LeRoyMcCardell  

Carlos  D.  Paisley  

MASSACHUSETTS 
.mesbury  

'ark  Commission  
Andover  Guild  and  Board  of  Public 

i 
1 

3 
4 

Katherine  D.  Manning  
Margaret  Davis  

Chester  A.  Moody  

Athol 

7 
1 

1 

Alexander  MacMaster  
John  E.  Anderson  

Attleboro 

f  Park  Commission  

511.05 

440.00 
1,821.50 
4,390.00 

3.080.00 

45,000.00 
114,468.49 
539,413.60 
13,420.00 
760.00 

lelmont  

\  Horton  Field  Committee  
'layground  Department  
'layground  Department,  Board  ol 
Public  Works 

8 
6 

120 
103 
?0 

4 
8 

130 
551 

4,775.00 
605.72 

25,000.00 
26,023.38 
452,166.68 
11,237.72 
500.00 

Lewis  S.  Harris  

James  H.  Fitzgibbons  

James  T.  Mulroy  
Nathaniel  J.  Young  

Department  of  Extended  Use  ol 
Public  Schools       

i 
11 

Braintree  

185,000.00 

Thomas  J.  Murphy  

Community  Service*  

f 
1 

Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Russell.  .  .  . 
John  N.  Rodgers  

Abbie  0.  Delano  

Park  Commission  

143.76 

Playground  Commission  and  Park 
Board 

9 

9 
3; 

15 

17 
23 
14 

Brookline  

aym  -asium  and  Bath  Departmen 
and  Playground  Department.  .  . 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  
Board  of  Park  Commissioners.  .  .  . 
Playground  and  Recreation  Com 
mission  

y 

1 

13,640.00 
8,938.03 
750.00 

835.00 
12,096.00 
2,700.0 

31,464.00 
38,080.28 
3,500.00 

1,315.00 
7,572.00 
514.00 

45,104.00 
142,018.31 
4,750.00 

2,300.00 
19.769.0C 
3,714.00 

M 
M 
M 

M 
M&P 
M 

Charles  P.  Cameron  

Cambridge  

2 

95,000.00 
500.00 

150.00 
101.00 
500.00 

Stephen  H.  Mahoney  
James  H.  Crowley  

Dhelsea  
Clinton 

Josiah  Stickney  

Dalton  

Community  Recreation  Association 

3 

Ben  S.  Dillenbeck  
Helen  Fanning  

Community  Association,  Inc  

. 

Mrs.  AdaH.  Pillsbury.  .  .  . 
Oliver  W.  Cobb  

200.00 

143.00 

125.0 
5,448.0C 

2  355  o 

2,138.00 

475.00 
1.872.0C 

25  829  4 

2,481-OC 

600.0C 
7.320.0C 
960.0C 
500.0C 
28  185  44 

M 

P 

M 
M 
M 
M 

East  Walpole    .   .  . 

Francis  William  Park  and  Play 

1 

Welthea  M.  Smith  

Everett  
Fairhaven  

f  Playground  Commission  
1  City  of  Everett  
Park  Board  

Fred  A.  Hutchings  
Albert  E.  Morris  
Mrs.  H.  B.  Dutton  

Fall  River  

Falmouth  
Fitchburg  

\  Board  of  Park  Commissioners.  . 
School  Department  
Department  of  Playgrounds,  Par 

1 

6.939.6C 
1.550.0C 
6.000.0C 

6,161.0 

3,340.6 
950.0C 

4,000.0 

7.465.3* 

9,280.2( 
7,500.0( 
lO.OOO.fX 

M 

M 

M 
P 

Howard  Lothrop  
Paul  Dilliogham  

Ruth  Mary  Donovan  
Arthur  C.  Winch  
Ada  L.  Richards  

Framingham  

f  Park  Commission  
\  Civic  League  

5,000.00 

Gardner  

Park  and  Playground  Department 

J.  J.  Mullaney  

100 


ECREATION  STATISTICS  FOR  1928 


Playgrounds 
Under 
Leadership 

C 

"a 

Indoor 
ammunity    C 
Centers 

ommunity 
Houses 

Athletic  Fields,  Number  | 

Bathing 
Beaches 

Golf 
Courses, 
9-Hole 

Golf 
Courses, 
18-Hole 

Summer 
Camps 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Indoor 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Outdoor 

Tennis 
Courts 

Other 
Areas 

No  .  of  Different  Play  Areas 

a 

3 

5 

6 
^ 

3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 

0 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
16 

7 
H 
'J 
0 

1 

2 

3 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
20 

U 

12 

13 
34 

35 
86 

37 

38 
3'J 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
4S 

SO 

H 

No.  Open  Year  Round 

No.  Open  Summer  Only 
No.  Open  School  Year 
Total 

Total  Average  Daily 
Attendance  of  Participa 
All  Playgrounds 

Number 

Total  Average  Daily  At- 
tendance of  Participants 
All  Community  Centers 

Number 

Total  Avg.  Daily  Att.  of 
P'rt'c'ntsAllCom.H'a's 

Baseball  Fields,  Numbe 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  No.  of 
Campers 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

4 

1 
16 

20  ... 
8  ... 

6     2 

2  '.'.'. 
3  ... 

9  ... 

9  ... 
3 

1  .'.. 

)        3,945 
j 

1 

2 
5 

i 

JO 

20 

1 

12 

99,757 

1 

1 

70,000 

5 
2 

74,800 
10,000 

2 
10 

52,000 
1,000 

3        2,400 

2,000 

1            25 

2 

2 

s 

2 

i 

1 

1 

o 

J      

5           410 
5           482 

1            20 

1 

7,300 

1 

3 

2,400 

9        9,681 

9           600 

.j 

1 

8,809 

2 
q 

1 

9 
3 
3 

3 

3 
1 

i 

3 

10 

1           115 

1            40 

2 

5 

0           3*0 

1           400 
1            20 

„ 

1 

20,000 

1 

5,000 

1 

1 

U 

•f 

1,200 

6 
16 

6        2,000 

. 

5 

2        3,000 

i 

20,000 

q 

1 

1 

1 

U 

1           175 

3           906 

1           300 
1            77 
1            90 
1           157 
3        3,000 
1            50 
1           350 

ro     

1            40 

1 

A 

i 

i 

24,000 

1 

38,000 

22 

31,000 

13 

1 
1 

13  .'.'. 

93    70 

1             40 

1 

2 

2C 

8 

1           270 
13         

i 

^ 

298 
1 

3 

V 

6        1,400 
1           160 

3           800 
1           300 

• 

2           200 

1           15 

5           323 
1           382 
1           500 
6        1,058 

7        1,000 

7,55 

16 

93 

19 

35      22,000 

1 

Ifi 

0 

9 

5        1,000 
11        1,000 

1 

3,000 

25 

1 

1 
1 

22,55 

84,00 
4,00 

131,00 

1 

3,o66 
'.           150 

4,<KK 

25 

7,71 

8,65 

2           300 

3           400 
6          4; 

2           180 

101 

6        2,407 

j 

8           450 
3          200 

1C 

PLAYGROUND  AND  COMMUNIT 
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Paid  Workers 

Volun- 

Exclusive of 

teer 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Caretakers 

Workers 

STATE  AND 

Popula- 

Managing 

Source  of 

CITY 

tion 

Authority 

a 

"2 

a 

Land, 
Buildings, 

Upkeep, 
Supplies 

1 

5 

Information 

e 

e 

a 

a 

Perma- 

and 

Salaries 

Total 

£ 

£ 

j° 

'a  -2 

Jij 

o 

nent 

Inci- 

J 

£ 

£r  c 

J 

£ 

Equipment 

dentals 

°-~ 

o 

o 

^  i- 

o 

o 

v  O 

o 

0 

o'g 

6 

o 

§1 

jz; 

fe 

* 

1 

,' 

5 
I 

8 
1 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 

17 
18 

iy 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 

37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 

52 

53 

54 
55 

50 

57 
58 

59 

60 
61 
62 
63 

C4 

05 
66 

67 

(18 
(59 

MASS.  —  Cent. 

20,000 
17,000 

3,000 
47,500 
6,000 
65,000 
6,100 
95,000 
22,000 
8,000 

106,000 
7,800 
105,000 
49,103 
8,000 
16,900 

52,639 
22,900 
16,000 
14,000 
8,000 
12,871 
60,000 
14,000 

15,000 

5,100 
20,000 
50,000 
14,000 
65,000 
9,000 
8,000 
42,529 
101,000 
15,489 
152,000 

10,000 
41,000 
20,000 
35,000 
30,000 
15,000 
10,000 
22,000 
2,906 
16,000 
20,000 
7,520 
18,000 
198,000 

9,500 
29,000 

55,000 

52,000 
5,482 
12,000 

2,100 
7,500 

1,650,000 

20,000 
150,000 
25,000 
175,000 

5,500 
20,000 
55,555 

2,200 

80,000 
16,000 

f  Recreation  Commission  

1 

5,000.00 

500.00 
1,660.00 

1,850.00 

150.00 
1,200.00 

1,850.00 
1,820.00 
1,428.00 
800.00 
12,942.15 

5,650.00 
2,860.00 

3,700.00 
1,820.00 
7,474.22 
1,600.00 
20,092.15 
500.00 
65,425.23 
4,600.00 

935.00 
14,185.00 
6,075.00 
29,700.00 
9,000.00 
200.00 

1,098.80 
3,049.56 
15,300.00 
1,200.00 

M 

P 

M 

P 
M 
M 

M 
M 

M 

M&P 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M&P 
M 
M 
M 

Katherine  Hickman  

Greenfield  

\  Cape  Ann  Community  League  , 
Recreation  and  Playground  Corn- 

1 

1 

12 

1 

Nellie  D.  Bascom  

Hamilton-  Wenham  .  . 

1 

Laurence  R.  Stone  

5 

i 

1 

2,203.73 

3,842.49 
800.00 
7,150.00 

F.  James  Caswell  

Cornelia  A.  Ward  

Parks  and  Recreation  Commission  . 

16 

44 
1 

1 

MinaF.  Robb  

Joseph  I.  Horton  

10 
3 

10 
4 

f 

1 
1 

8,419.73 
2,650.00 

500.00 
1,761.08 
1,325.00 
8.500.00 

57,005.50 
1,950.00 

235.00 
12,423.92 
4,750.00 
13,100.00 

William  V.  Crawford  

Mrs.  Frank  Bagley  

Department  of  Parks  and  Play- 

200.00 

John  J.  Garrity  

Board  of  Park  Commissioners  
Athletic  and  Recreation  Association 

3 
\  1 
13 
9 

1 

24 
3 
19 
6 

John  W.  Kernan  

2 

Fred  .1.  dimming!! 

8,100.00 
5,000.00 

John  Morrissey  

F.  J.  Walsh  

40.00 

243.80 
835.86 
3,950.00 
320.00 

160.00 

855.00 
2,213.70 
7,150.00 
880.00 

Frank  R.  Doliber  

Marlboro  

Community    Service    Playground 

il 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
41 
2 
5 
1 

12 
5 
6 
5 
1 
3 
8 
42 
3 
6 
1 

J.  T.  O'Connor  

Medford 

Edward  P.  Adams  

1 

4,300.00 

George  W.  Rogers  

Milford 

E.  V.  Burns  

Cunningham  Park  and  Gymnasium 
Department  of  Playgrounds  

1 
i 

W.  L.  Caldwell  

500.00 
3,200.00 
9,925.00 
580.00 

1,933.33 
405.00 
47,231.00 
250.00 
1,346.00 
7,813.90 
630.00 
300.00 
2,600.00 
562.44 
2,900.00 

3,066.67 
795.00 
34,188.00 
864.00 
1,804.00 
9,137.19 
1,070.00 
600.00 
3,000.00 
3,818.80 
320.00 

5,500.00 
4,400.00 
91,344.00 
1,794.00 
3,150.00 
16,951.09 
1,700.00 
1,200.00 
6,000.00 
4,381.24 
3,220.00 
23,580.00 
1,000.00 
1,050.00 
24,560.74 
50,000.00 
1,454.81 

153.271.92 
3,200.00 
15,000.00 
1,500.00 
19,650.00 
5,368.00 
1,980.00 

M 
M 
M 
P 
M 
M&P 
P 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 

M&P 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 

David  B.  Kilgore  

Natick 

School  Committee  

F.  W.  Kingman  

Playground  Commission  

Ernst  Hermann  

North  Attleboro  
Norwood  

F.  J.  Carley  

f  Town  Recreation  Committee  — 
•j  Civic  Association  

Mrs.  Lucille  Riemer  

2 

2 

Josephine  Cogan  

Josephine  Cogan  

2 
8 
12 
1 
14 
2 
1 
22 
14 
2 

125 
1 

1 

8 
17 
2 
14 
3 
1 
25 
22 
15 

51 

300.66 
400.00 

J.  L.  Whitman  

Henry  A.  King  

Pittsfield  

Park  Commission  

John  M.  Flynn  

George  W.  Grant  

Yrjo  M.  Matron  

Laura  S.  Gordon  

600.00 
13.994.03 

450.00 
8,240.57 

Henry  N.  White  

Board  of  Park  Commissioners  

1 

200 

300 

2,326.14 

Oliver  G.  Pratt  

Francis  J.  Mahoney  

376.21 

5,574.70 
100.00 
1,250.00 
660.00 
7,150.00 
2,000.00 
480.00 

1,078.60 

38,697.22 
700.00 
4,500.00 
840.00 
12,500.00 
3,368.00 
1,500.00 

F.  E.  Corbin  

Springfield  

Division  of  Recreation,  Department 
of  Public  Parks 

8 

109,000.00 
2,400.00 
9,250.00 

James  S.  Stevens  

George  N.  Jefta  

15 
2 
17 
7 
6 
4 
3 

18 
2 
25 
6 
6 
9 
2 

Sophia  M.  Dupont  

Wakefield 

William  J.  Dempsey  

Waltham 

John  L.  Leary  

Francis  A.  Kelly  

Webster 

School  Playground  Department.  .  . 

George  H.  Finnegan  

Dr.  S.  Monroe  Graves  

Westfield 

Playground  Commission       

1,560.66 

2,968.62 

4,529.28 
2,100.00 
2,199.51 
1,200.00 
500.00 
3,716.28 
73,216.89 

4.047.73 
11,620.00 

18,296.00 
3,850.00 
300.00 

8,500.00 
1,016,289.78 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

P 
M 

M&P 
M 
M 

M&P 
M 

Mrs.  Edith  M.  Fielding.  .  . 
Town  Clerk  

IVest  Springfield.  .  .  . 

4 

2 

1 
4 
23 

1 
11 

10 
5 

3 
6 
1 
5 
49 

7 
4 

11 
3 

378.50 

720.11 

1.100.90 
1,200.00 
450.00 
1,502.50 
31,350.12 

2.932.60 
4,690.00 

7,796.00 
3.353.00 
300.00 

8,500.00 
616,220.00 

R.  B.  Pillsbury  

Francis  W.  Rea  

50.00 
899.40 
10,860.83 

1,115.13 
450.00 

500.00 
497.00 

Loretta  W.  Quinlan  

1,314.38 
31,005.94 

Mildred  F.  Doherty  

Parks  and  Recreation  Commission. 

Community  Recreation  Association 
Department  of  Recreation,  Public 

John  J.  Nugent  

MICHIGAN 
Albion 

1 

Gus  McCoskey  

Ann  Arbor  

6,480.00 
10,000.00 

L.  H  Hollway 

Battle  Creek    

Civic  Recreation  Association,  Board 
of  Education,  City  Commission.  . 

1 

A.  R.  Flannery  

Bay  City 

George  L.  Lusk  

C.  R.  Cobb  

Birmingham  

Caspian  
Uoldwater  

3oard    of   Education    and    Com- 
munity House  Board  
Community  Center  
City  Schools  
f  Department  of  Recreation  

2 
3 
1 

210 

3 
3 
1 

194 

4 

4 

93 

13 

10 
26 

258,984.39 

141,085.39 

Clarence  Vliet  
Walter  M.  Berry  
J.  T.  Symons  
C.  E.  Brewer.  

Ferndale  
Flint  
Fordson  
Grand  Rapids  

\  Park  Commission  
Board  of  Recreation  
Park  Board  
Recreational  Department  
Bureau  of  Municipal  Recreation, 
Division  of  Public  Welfare,  Board 
of  Education  and  Park  Board.  .  . 

Public  School               

f, 
21 
8 

108 

12 
2 

25 
1 

6 
2 

145,200.00 
85,000.00 

39,873.00 

171,250.00 
200.00 
19,001.33 

28.625.00 

174,100.00 
1,830.00 
20,523.80 

81,860.00 

187.50 
3,250.00 

9,973.72 

1,360.38 
29,780.00 
1,200.00 

2,030.00 
124,525.13 
1,600.00 

150,358.00 

187.50 
8,376.50 

11,432.61 

126,852.37 
81,474.00 
3,700.00 

M 
M 

M 

M 

M 

P 

M 

M 
M 

M&P 

Robert  L.  Peel  
E.G.  Dayton  
Russel  D.  Cathennan  

Henry  W.  Lightner  and  H. 
Gork       

1 

• 

Mrs.  Vincent  B.  Coato.  .  .  . 
W.  George  Elworthy  

C.J.Reid  

Grosse  Pointe  

Neighborhood  Club  

2 

38 

2 
18 
5 

2 
13 

2 

21 
2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4,463.66 
110.90 

125,000.00 
25,991.00 
2,200.00 

663.50 
1,347.99 

491.99 
25,703.00 
300.00 

;Ianitramck 

Department  of  Recreation,  Board 

Harbor  Beach  

Public  School  and  Community  Ser- 
vice   

A.  L.  Cook  

Thomas  H  Fewlass 

Holland  

Recreation  Commission  

4 

3 

Leon  N.  Moody  

102 
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Playgrounds 
Under 
Leadership 

Total  Average  Daily 
Attendance  of  Participants 
All  Playgrounds 

Indoor 

Community 
Centers 

Community 
Houses 

Athletic  Fields,  Number 

1 

n 

Bathing 
Beaches 

Golf 
Courses, 
9-Hole 

Golf 
Courses, 
18-Hole 

Summer 
Camps 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Indoor 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Outdoor 

Tennis 
Courts 

Other 
Areas 

! 

No.  Open  Year  Round 

No.  Open  Summer  Only 

No.  Open  School  Year 

3 

0 

Number 

Total  Average  Daily  At- 
tendance of  Participants 
All  Community  Centers 

Number 

Total  Avg.  Daily  Att.  of 
P'rt'c'nts  All  Com.  H'a's 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  No.  of 
Campers 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

No  .  of  Different  Play  A 

9 

9 

1 

1 

; 

1 

8 

S 

1 

1 

"6 

5 

2 
8 
1 

5 
2 

14 
1 

300 
125 
5,135 

1 
2 

4 
2 

7 

1 
1 

28,000 

0 

2,000 

l< 
2: 

1 

1 

9 

4,625 

1 

1 

7 
4 

7 
4 

3,310 

2 

11 

9 

3 

160,547 

r 

i 

48,666 

2 

11 

3 

19 

"i 

2 

11 
4 

19 

200 
5,000 

2 

3 
2 
1 

2 

13 
3 

t 

2! 
151 

1 

1 
1 

9 

n 

1 

500 

35,000 

1 

35,000 

1 

60,000 

4 

121 

1 

3 

8 
1 

11 
1 

400 

5 

1 

1 
1 

5 

1 

5 

90 

1 

5 

5 

5 

680 

51 
71 
51 
21 
15 
15 
65 
285 
r 

1 

a 

4 

4 

1 
2 
1 

3 
2 

2 

1 

33,000 

5 

'i 

i 

2 

2 

1 
1 

7 

800 
500 
200 

9 

1 

1 

1 

I 

50 

7 

1 
2 

4 

25 

1 
4 

1 

18 

6 

2 
5 

24 
2 
5 

7,000 
571 
800 

5 

300 

3 

400 

100,000 

29 

4,000 

6 

100,000 

5 

g 

65 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
4 
12 
2 
7 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
4 

1 

1 

1 

22 
72 
132 

? 

8 
12 
8 

8 
12 

1,300 
3,000 

4 

1 

* 

14 
1 
1 

14 
1 

1 

1,500 
200 

3 

' 

; 

13 
133 
18  j 

13 
18 

5 

13 
18 
I 

2,512 
4,000 

13 

6 

7 

5 
1 

1 

4 

1 

200 

4 

6 
1 

'i 

13 
1 
6 
1 
11 
4 
5 
6 

I1) 

1 

12 

2 

18 
1 
6 
1 
5 
4 

2 

45,000 

1 

1 

10 

M 

323 
23 
65 

2 
6 
1 
11 
4 
5 
7 

150 
1,500 
500 
2,100 
500 
800 

1 

1 
1 
1 

•} 

•} 

1 
3 
2 

1 

2 

60 

16,500 

2 

3 

2,200 

134 
54 
64 
4 

1 

1 

2 
1 

2 
3 

1 
1 

9 

9 

7 

1 

34 
4 

1 

3 
6 

1 
4 
16 

5 
3 

7 
5 

9 

3 
6 

1 
4 
16 

5 
12 

7 
5 

670 
350 
100 
300 
10,000 

463 
4,000 

960 
5,300 

34 
4 

5 
1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

14 
44 

fi 

q 

20 
1 

6 

9 

1 

6 

°7 

1 

9 
G 

100 
945 
180 

1 

9,771 

2 
1° 

I 

3 

1 

2 
8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

..  .  5 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

9 

1 

1 

75 
400 

2 
1 

1 
17 

2 
1 

1 
38 

1 

200 

2 
1 

400 

45 
15 
55 

2935 

"i 

14 

1 
1 
116 

"4 

1 

6 

nn 

300 

1 
60 

400 

1 

1,000 

1 

300 

1 
1 

40 
3,325 

4 

102 

100 
350,000 

g 

20 

717,590 

1 

. 

2 

1 

2 
17 

2 
13 

1 
5 
6 

2 
4 
1 

5 

1 

1 

2 
7 
6 

19 
4 
1 

5 

4 
13 
4 

100 
2,463 
1,450 

10,000 
75 
300 

3 

1 

3 
2 

10 

1 

9 
6 

10 

6 

2 

2,614 

1 

36,801 

1 

55,765 

1 

9 

10,259 

4 

161,348 

15 

10,500 

1 

146 

6 

35 

2 

200 

2 

75,871 

1 

9 

8 

392,693 

27 

« 

1 
1 

150 
200 

9 

1 

g 

1 

6 

1 

3 
3 

2 

1 

13,167 

1 
4 

3,336 

66 

126 
126. 
fi 

2 
2 

82 
271 

20,000 

8 
? 

5 

3 

7 

19 
1 

37,070 

4 

1 

5,666 

10; 

PLAYGROUND  AND  COMMUNITY 

Footnotes  folia 


•>, 
'C 

"3 
c 

55 

STATE  AND 
CITY 

Popula- 
tion 

Managing 
Authority 

Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

Volun- 
teer 
Workers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Source  of 
Financial  Support 

Source  of 
Information 

| 

s 

o 

£ 

No.  of  Women 

No.  Employed 
Year  Round 

13 

a 

o 
d 
fc 

No.  of  Women 

Land, 
Buildings, 
Perma- 
nent 
Equipment 

Upkeep, 
Supplies 
and 
Inci- 
dentals 

Salaries 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
• 

10 
11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
33 
24 

25 

2ti 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 

34 

35 

36 
37 
3S 

3! 

4( 
41 

41 

4,' 
44 
4; 
4( 

a 

48 
4 

5 

5 
5 
5 

5 

5 

MICHIGAN—  Cont. 
ackson  

60,000 
60,000 

85,000 

8,890 
10,000 
18,000 
13.500 

45,000 
17,000 

14,000 
60,000 

18,000 
25000 

f  Board  of  Education  

9 

7 

100.00 

375.00 

2,424.00 

2,899.00 
13,620.00 
14,200.00 
5,342.00 
6,575.00 
42,501.00 
6,800.00 
2,950.00 
2,330.00 
3,500.00 
21,790.00 
2,662.04 

400.00 
4,100.00 

31,910.26 

4,638.00 
1,600.00 
14,600.00 
1,200.00 
625.04 
3,545.00 
7,200.00 

M 
M 
M 
P 
M 
M&P 
M 
M 
M&P 
M 
M&P 
M 

M&P 
M 

M 

M 
M 
M 
P 
M 
M 
M&P 

F.  J.  Tobin... 

Kalamazoo  

|  Department  of  Recreation  

19 
1 
8 
8 
1 
3 
3 
6 
4 

10 
1 
6 
5 
1 
1 
6 
5 

1 
1 

2,200.00 

2,000.00 
2,259.00 
1,000.00 
650.00 
1,000.00 
100.00 
150.00 
350.00 
4,454.00 
52.23 

100.00 
100.00 

21,419.93 

600.00 
1,000.00 
2,300.00 

10,000.00 
3,083.00 
5,075.00 
30,350.00 
3,500.00 
2,850.00 
2,180.00 
3,150.00 
1,000.00 
2,609.81 

300.00 
4,000.00 

10,490.33 

1,705.00 
600.00 
11,100.00 

Lawrence  P.  Moser  

Lansing  

'  Board  of  Education  

"5 

"2 

500.00 
11,501.00 
2,300.00 

.  Speelman  

H.  E.  Waits 

B.  Klager 

Board  of  Education    

C.  W.  Crandall 

vtount  Clemens  

Department  of  Recreation  

2 

1 

1 

V.  A.  Olsen  .  . 

f  Park  Department  

16,336.00 

.  R.  Ellison  

luskegon  
vluskegon  Heights  .  . 

Niles  
Pontiac  

\  Board  of  Education  

4 

1 
1 

28 

3 
1 
11 
1 

9 

1 
2 

15 

4 
1 
17 

M.  W.  Longman  

lecreation  Committee  of  Parent 
Teacher  Association  

Mrs.  W.  H.  Marsh.  .  . 

ioard  of  Education  
)ivision  of  Recreation,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare             

F.  W.  Crawford  

3 

A.  E.  Genter      

River  Rouge  

City  of  River  Rouge  and  School 
Board              

2,333.00 

Frank  Webber  

Royal  Oak 

Board  of  Education      

John  J.  Baldwin  

80,000 
10,000 
8,000 
36,000 
10,000 

8,000 
119,000 
6,000 
8,000 
5,000 
20,000 

17,000 
480,000 

8,500 
2,414 
3,500 
17,000 
23,000 
300,000 

10,000 
5,000 

23,000 

11,000 
30,000 
35,000 

21,511 

35,000 
350,000 

8,000 

8,100 
20,000 
6,000 
12,000 
80,000 

900,000 
67,000 

5,00 

10,00 
10,00 
80,00 

19,00( 
12,<XX 

)epartment  of  Recreation  

1 

1,200.00 

C.  F.  Van  Ducen  

Kiwanis  Club  

E.P.Clarke  

Public  Schools  

1 

302.48 

22.56 
505.00 
1,500.00 

300.00 
3,040.00 
4,500.00 

C.  H.  Ferner  

Recreation  Commission  

6 

6 

9 
164 
1 
11 

4 

4 

1 
60 
2 
5 

F.  W.  Frostic  

Recreation  Commission  

"5 
3 

3 

2 

1,200.00 

Arthur  G.  Erickson  

MINNESOTA 

ioard  of  Park  Commissioners  
Recreation  Department  

N.  E.  Given  

Duluth 

500.00 

12,862.93 

43,107.19 

56,470.12 
9,834.72 

M 

M 

K.  M.  Harris  

Ely          

Community  Service  Center  

3 

6 

Ray  Hoefler  

School  District  No.  39     . 

A.  W.  Lewis  

2 

1 

100.00 

16,189.46 
500.00 

204,704.00 
5,320.00 
300.00 
350.00 
600.00 
1,760.00 
1,000.00 

30,056.00 

100.00 

18,625.41 
550.00 

389,369.00 
6,557.00 
300.00 
750.00 
950.00 
2,094.85 
1,300.00 

61,574.00 
1,000.00 

P 

M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
P 
M&P 
M 

M 
P 

R.  H.  Towne  

Hibbing  

lecreation  Department  of  Recrea- 

22 
3 

76 
13 
1 

28 
j 

60 
12 

4 

2,435.95 
50.00 

82,665.00 
1,237.00 

B.  G.  Leighton  

Board  of  Education  

Louis  Todnem  

f  Recreation  Department,  Board  of 
j      Park  Commissioners  

20 

31 

42 

102,000.00 

K.  B.  Raymond  

R.  C.  Tapp  
D.  A.  Caldwell  

'Jashwauk  

Joard  of  Education  

1 

? 

"j 

""150.66 

400.00 
200.00 
334.85 
300.00 

31,518.00 
400.00 

Judd  F.  Gregor          

M.  J.  Meeker  

4 

Paul  F.  Schmidt  

St  Cloud 

City  Playground  Committee  

1 

14 

4 
12 

R.  H.  Brown  
Ernest  W.  Johnson  

St.  Paul    

Jepartment  of  Parka,  Playgrounds 

5 

South  St  Paul 

0 

600.00 

Sam  Ettinger  

Two  Harbors  

Muth  and  Iron  Range  Employees 

„ 

1 

M.  H.  Brickley  

6 

2,500.00 

530.00 
9,668.99 
275.00 

689.39 

34,440.83 

3,000.00 
1,666.67 
3,200.00 
2,300.00 

M 

M 

M 
M&P 

P 

M 

M&P 
M 
M 
M 

C.  D.  Tearse  

MISSISSIPPI 

100.00 
350.00 
50.00 

166.89 
5,246.33 

430.00 
600.00 
225.00 

522.50 
29,194.50 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Gates  

j 

8,718.99 

Natoma  Campbell  

2 

H.  M.  Ivy  

MISSOURI 
Hannibal  

Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 

T.  T.  McKinney  

Foplin  

?ark  Board  
Division  of  Recreation,  Department 

25 

23 

1 

F.  M.  Weeks  
George  C.  Tinker  

Marshall  

Playground  and  Recreation  Asso 

S5 

15 

P.  J.  Cole  

Mexico  

School  District  No.  59  

1 

1,666.67 

L.  B.  Hawthorne  

Vtoberly  

Park  Commission  

I 

300.00 

2,000.00 

C.  E.  Evans  

St.  Charles  
St.  Joseph  

St.  Louis  

Park  Board 

W.  T.  Sparenberg  

Park  Board  
f  Board  of  Education  
{  Park  and  Playground   Associa 
tion3  

122 

23 

30,000.60 

24.05 
16,500.00 

6,049.20 

1,047.50 
77,296.75 

8,433.87 

1,071.55 
123,796.75 

14,483.07 
2,000.00 

600.00 

315.0C 
1,500-OC 
3,346.4 

1.090.0C 
5,500.00 

M 
M 

P 
M 

P 

M 
M 
M 

M 

M 

W.  L  Skoglund        

R  H  Abeken 

A.  H.  Wyman  

Springfield  
MONTANA 

City  Park  Board  

10 

150.00 

15.0 

450.0C 
300.0C 

G.E.Kidder  

NEBRASKA 
Beatrice  

Recreation  Board  
Park  Commission  

2 

Mrs.  R.  G.  McCue  
W.T.Souders  

Lincoln  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Berlin  

Recreation  Board  
Recreation   Department   of  Par 

1 

325.1 

3,021.3 

1,090.0 
3,800.00 

Earl  Johnson  

Mrs.  Edmund  Sullivan  — 
R.  G.  Blanc  

Claremont.  .  . 

Playground  Commission.  .  . 

1,700.00 
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Playgrounds 
Under 
Leadership 

Total  Average  Daily 
Attendance  of  Participants 
All  Playgrounds 

Indoor 
Community 
Centers 

Community 
Houses 

Athletic  Fields,  Number 

1; 

S 
1 

K 

Bathing 
Beaches 

Golf 

Courses, 
9-Hole 

Golf 

Courses, 
18-Hole 

Summer 
Camps 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Indoor 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Outdoor 

Tennis 
Courts 

Other 
Areas 

\ 

'- 

No.  of  City 

No.  Open  Year  Round 

No.  Open  Summer  Only 

No.  Open  School  Year 

3 

c 

r- 

Number 

Total  Average  Daily  At- 
tendance of  Participants 
All  Community  Centers 

Number 

Total  Avg.  Daily  Att.  of 
P'rt'c'ntsAllCom.H'a's 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  No.  of 
Campers 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

No  .  of  Different  Plav  A 

6 

6 

944 

1 

19,000 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

0 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
U 
17 
IS 

18 

20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
2!) 
ill 

n 

{2 
13 

14 
IB 

M 

57 
18 

B 

0 

i 

2 
3 

4 
:> 

li 

7 

B 

B 
0 

i 
•i 
B 

i 
r, 

5 

2 

• 

9 

9 

3,750 

9 

1 

10 

2 

7,079 

1,500 

4,33 

1 

1 

60 

7 
B 

7 
B 

3,045 

5 

128 

1 

j 

0 

/ 

1 

28,171 

1 

39,000 

1 

ft 

fi 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
3 
5 

4 
7 

1 

1 

"i 

6 
3 
6 

4 
7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

630 
830 
157 
332 

4 

200 

1 
1 

: 

1 

150 

1 

600 

i 

i) 

n 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 
1 
16 
1 

7 

8 
4 

3 
1 

16 
1 

2 
4 
1 

100 

100 
100 

1 

1 

864 

1,000 
63 
4,500 

i 

i 

27,164 

1 

42,331 

1000 

„ 

„ 

9 

2 

1 

12,123 

2 

1 

200 

•j 

7 

1 

78,956 

2 

1 

1 
6 
4 

50 
720 

6 
4 

1 

35 

1 

1 

1 

5,164 

4 

135 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
2 
3 

11 
2 
3 

12 

?,0 

1 
1 

62 
300 

1 

2 
1 

4 

2 

1 

23,735 

Q 

7000 

15 

4 

1 
5 

50 

2 
1 

1 

1 

4 

6 

a 

125 

f 

] 

1 

10 
3 

30 

6 

16 
3 

30 

1 

5 

1 

390 

4 

4 

44 

1 

13 

7 

17 

3 

4 

1 

Hi'1 

7f 

12 
1 

12 
1 

3,048 

70 

1 

3 
1 

1 

2 

25 

1 
1 

6 
5 

6 

1 
1 
6 
5 

31 

90 
50 
704 
300 

20,000 

t 

12 

; 

31 
1 

1 
B 

1 

1 

1 

o 

fi 

2 

675 

24 

4,400 

4 

19 
2 

1 

901,955 

2 

62,365 

7( 

11,880 
1  000 

58 

352,800 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 
1 
1 

4 

5 

2 
1 
1 

4 

1,477 

150 
65 
150 

3 

1 

120 

4 

50 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

. 

5 

•  : 

22 

22 

8,500 

44 
1 

7,700 

a 
i 

18 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

? 

1° 

13 

22 

5 
B 

2 

10,000 

1 

175 

1 

9 

1 

2 

1 
2 

50 
175 

1 
1 

2 

\ 

3 

3 

2 

3 

7 

'i 

62 

1 
8 

3 

8 

4 

62 

1 

8 

3 

8 
1 

12 

4 

20,349 

210 
650 

75 

122 
250 
1,056 

7 

1 

2 

8 

2 

8 

9 

9 

8 
3 

1 

1,000 

3 

) 

400 

1 

1 

1 

6 

100 

1 

8 

2 

2 

400 

1 

150 

4 

2 

•-, 

2 

10 

PLAYGROUND  AND  COMMUNIT 
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STATE  AND 
CITY 

Popula- 
tion 

Managing 
Authority 

Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

Volun- 
teer 
Workers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Source  of 
Financial  Support 

Source  of 
Information 

a 
j 

"S 
6 
£ 

No.  of  V.'omcn 

Mo.  Employed 
Year  Round 

a 

£ 
*o 
d 
* 

No.  of  V.'omcn 

Land, 
Buildings, 
Perma- 
nent 
Equipment 

Upkeep, 
Supplies 
and 
Inci- 
dentals 

Salaries 

Total 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
(Continued) 
Dover  

14,129 

3,000 
12,000 
3,000 

7,000 
78,384 

30,000 
780 
13,500 
10,000 
3,500 

60,000 
5,000 
95,000 

28,000 
1,500 
35,000 

4,371 

{Park  Commissioners  

3 

2,183.68 
1,680.00 

1,620.00 

1,320.00 
300.00 
585.00 

3,803.68 

3,000.00 
300.00 
963.23 

1,545.00 
4,500.00 

9,630.19 
6,698.19 
200.00 
8,300.00 
340.40 

893.38 

7.416.87 
2,000.00 

5,500.00 
8,910.83 
75.00 

40,000.00 
424.75 

780.00 

846.94 
272.48 

80.00 

2,500.00 
206,208.86 
29,065.04 
2,000.00 
102,913.59 
1,400.00 

1,250.00 

2,464.45 
275.80 
7,500.00 
31,900.00 
36,000.00 

42,872.00 
24,500.00 
13,000.00 

3,429.52 
13,810.00 
125.00 
201,155.64 
3,950.00 
625.46 

24,000.00 
13,000.00 
41,695.00 

18,000.00 

550.00 
25,237.96 
680.00 
39,000.00 
2,257.19 

1,200.00 
333.65 
10,000.00 

6,000.00 
45,692.16 
'77.333.08 

17.100.00 

5,576.50 
710.00 

M 

P 
P 

M 

P 
P 

M 
M 
P 
M 
M 

MAP 

M 
M 

M 
M 

P 

MAP 
MAP 

P 

P 
MAP 

P 

M 
M 
M 
M 
C 
M 

M 

M 
MAP 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 

M 

M 
M 
P 
M 
M 
P 

M 
M 
M 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
MAP 
M 

P 
M 

C 

M 

M 

P 

Fred  E  Qufanby 

Neighborhood  House  Association, 
Inc  

3 

1 
2 

1 

2 

5 

25 

East  Jaffrey  

Parent  Teacher  Association  

1 

2 

1 

9 

Keene  

Playground  Committee  

378.23 

R  T.  Kingsbury 

Colonel  Towne  Income  Spending 
Committee  

Mrs.  David  M.  White  
Maynard  L.  Carpenter  

Carter  Community  Building  Asso- 
ciation, Inc     

2 

1 

3 

500.00 

1,500.00 

2,500.00 

Manchester  

'ark,    Common   and    Playground 
Commission  

11 

9 
1 

2 

1 

10 
8 
1 
2 

Nashua  

Recreation  Commission  

189.76 

2,113.98 
100.00 
5,413.06 

4,394.45 
100.00 
1,036.94 
340.40 

332.34 

6,804.50 
450.00 

2,500.00 
4,224.00 
75.00 

7,750.00 
275.00 

240.00 

600.00 
224.00 

80.00 

1,000.00 
20,762.11 
16,993.25 
1,000.00 
10,589.82 

R.  A.  Pendleton  

New  Boston  

Playground  Association  

Portsmouth  

Board  of  Public  Works  

1,850.00 

Rochester  

School  Department  

William  H.  Buker 

Tilton  

'forthfield  and  Tilton  Playground 
Association  

1 

287.20 

273.84 

612.37 
65000 

3,000.00 
1,390.94 

D.  W.  Bailey 

NEW  JERSET 
Atlantic  City  

Board  of  Education  

9 
5 

24 
1 

Glenn  C.  Heller 

Avalon  

i\in  Chase  Playground  Committee 
Department  of  Parks  and  Public 
Property  

1 

1 

90000 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Gaakill 

Bayonne  

Dennis  J.  Givens    

Belleville  

lecreation  Commission,  

5 
1 

7 

1 

50 

50 

3,295.89 

Bernardsville  

St.  Bernard's  Parish  

Lulu  Wells  

Bloomfield  

lecreation  Commission  and  Com- 
munity House  Association  

7 
1 

8 
2 

1 

1 

27,500.00 

4,750.00 
149.75 

350.00 

73.85 
48.48 

Charles  C.  Wright 

Bordentown  

Lions  Club  

David  Styer 

Bridgeton  

16,500 
500 

13,000 
10,000 

68,764 
120,000 
17,000 
652,205 
18,000 

25,000 

3,000 
18,000 
68,000 
54,000 
325,000 

38,000 
8,000 
40,000 

7,500 
500 
500,000 
42,000 
10,000 
34,000 

72,000 
145,000 
51,000 

20,000 

40,000 
12,000 
13,000 
10,000 
12,000 

7,500 
13,000 
2,500 

14,000 
250,000 
22,000 

35,000 
500 

ohnson-Reeves  Playground  Asso- 
ciation   

190.00 
173.09 

William  T.  Barker      .   .  .  . 

Brielle  

'layground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation   

1 

1 

4 

Wilbur  A.  Potter  

Burlington  

f  Civic  League  

N.  B.  Waggener  

|  Burlington  County  Tuberculosis 
[     League  

1 

Margaret  S.  Hainea  

Cranford  

5layground  and  Recreation  Com- 

2 
6 
33 
1 
22 
1 

3 

3 
1 

2 
5 
29 
1 
32 
5 

2 
7 

700.00 
175,953.86 
6,735.75 

800.00 
9,492.89 
5,336.04 
1,000.00 
92,323.77 

Mrs.  S.  K.  Warner 

East  Orange  

mission    

Joard  of  Recreation  Commissioners 
Recreation  Commission  

1 
3 

Lincoln  E.  Rowley 

Elizabeth  

Claude  A.  Allen      

Englewood  

Board  of  Education      

•> 

WintonJ.  White     .  . 

Essex  County*  
Gloucester  City  

Cssex  County  Park  Commission.  .  . 
Children's  Welfare  Association.  .  .  . 
Parks    and    Playgrounds    Com- 
mittee   

David  I.  Kelly    

Mrs.  Kathryn  I.  Antrim.  .  . 
Francis  A.  Robbins  

105.50 

547.20 
50.80 
800.00 
5,900.00 
6,000.00 

5,150.00 
1,000.00 

1.144.50 

1,917.25 
225.00 
1,700.00 
26,000.00 
8,000.00 

35,122.00 
7,500.00 

Hackettstown  

Playground  Department,  Board 
of  Education  

3 

Charles  D.  Todd.  .  . 

Board  of  Education  

V.  C.  Brugler  

ioard  of  Recreation 

2 
14 
10 

28 
2 

1 

17 

6 

2 
4 
16 

15 

5 
2 

6 
8 

1 

'"3 

2 

15 

1 
1 

6 

3 

5,000.00 

H.  George  Hughes 

Hoboken  

Playground  Department  

Julius  Durstewitz  

Irvington  

department  of  Public  Recreation.  . 
Department  of  Parks  and  Public 
Property  

22,000.00 

2,600.00 
16,000.00 

Philip  LeBoutillier  

Jersey  City  

James  A.  Cavanaugh  

Kearny  

ioard  of  Recreation  Commissioners 
Shade  Tree  Commission  

Charles  W.  McWUliams.  .  . 
Mrs.^Gladys  D.  Lindabury 

Franklin  G.  Armstrong  
Ben  P.  Rumpeltes  

Millburn  

? 

Montclair  

Department  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  Board  of  Education.  . 
Recreation  Commission  

9 

344.50 
5,719.38 

3,085.02 
8,090.62 
125.00 
133,674.06 
2,350.00 
332.00 

Moorestown  

5 

48 

61 

Mount  Tabor  

Playground  Commission  

William  C.  Cudlipp  

Newark  

Board  of  Education  

97 
7 
1 

13 
17 
35 

12 
? 

87 
4 

1 

11 
12 
31 

14 

91 

45,525.17 

21,956.41 
1,600.00 
104.55 

Randall  D.  Warden  

New  Brunswick  
North  Plainfield  
Orange  

Department  of  Playgrounds  

William  Beck  

188.91 

Charles  E.  Reed      

Department  of  Parks  and  Public 
Property  

2 
2 
4 

2 

Carl  F.  Seibert  

Passaic  

Recreation  Department  

3,960.00 
3,291.37 

7,800.00 

9,040.00 
27,513.57 

9,000.00 

550.00 
10,284.92 
480.00 
2,500.00 
1,219.07 

Reeve  B.  Harris  
L.  R.  Burnett,  M.D  

Paterson  

Board  of  Recreation  

10,890.06 
1,200.00 

Perth  Amboy  

Department  of  Playgrounds    and 
Recreation  

C.  A.  Emmons,  Jr  

Phillipsburg  

Department  of  Parks  and  Public 
Buildings  

George  L.  Hart  man  

Plainfield  

10 

1 

0 

7 

1 

3 

4,495.00 

10,457.14 
200.00 
1,500.00 
1,038.12 

R.  0.  Schlenter  

Ridgefield  Park  
Ridgewood  

Department  of  Public  Works 

Edwin  S.  Ferris  

Board  of  Education      

14 

12 

35.000.00 

IraW.  Travell  

RosellePark  

Board  of  Education 

Q 

E.  F.  Smith  

Rutherford  

School  Board  and  Lions  Club  Play- 
ground Committee  

? 

H.  H.  Edwards  

Salem  

Playground  Association  

43.85 

99.80 

190.00 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Finlaw  
Joseph  J.  Farrell  

South  Orange  

Recreation  Commission  

1 

1 
1 

Spring  Lake  Beach.  . 
Summit  

Memorial  Community  House 
Trustees  

4 

2 

4,000.00 
1,864.16 
18,562.07 

2.520.00 

750.00 
25.00 

2,000.00 

3,828.00 
58,771.01 

14,580.00 

826.50 
650.00 

Mrs.  Mildred  E.  Simons.  .  . 
Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Gross.  .  .  . 
F.  S.  Mathewson  

Board  of  Recreation 

4 

40,000.00 

Union  County  •  
West  Orange  

Union  County  Park  Commission  .  . 
Department  of  Parks  and  Public 
Property  

18 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 
4 

Edwmrd  J.  Travers  

NEW  MEXICO 

4,000.00 
35.00 

John  Milne  

Chimayo.  .  . 

John  Hyson  Memorial  School  .  .  . 

4 

Zoe  Ellsworth  
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Playgrounds 
Under 
Leadership 

Total  Average  Daily 
Attendance  of  Participants 
All  Playgrounds 

Indoor 
Community 
Centers 

Community 
Houses 

Athletic  Fields,  Number 

| 
fc 

3 

E 

1 

K 

Bathing 
Beaches 

Golf 
Courses, 
9-Hole 

Golf 
Courses, 
18-Hole 

Summer 
Camps 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Indoor 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Outdoor 

Tennis 
Courts 

Other 
Areas 

No  .  of  Different  Play  Areas 

No.  Open  Summer  Only 

No.  Open  School  Year 

~s 

1 

Number 

Total  Average  Daily  At- 
tendance of  Participants 
All  Community  Centers 

Number 

Total  Avg.  Daily  Att.  of 
P'rtVntsAllCom.H'a'8 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

| 
X 

Total  No.  of 
Campers 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

3 

? 

2 

3 

1 

1 

50 

1 
.      2 

.      1 

1 

2 
1 

23 
277 

50 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

85 

1 

100 

8 

1 

8 

2 

8 
6 
1 
6 
1 

1 

.      6 
.      1 
.     2 
.      1 

.      1 

6 
.      1 

5 
.      3 

.      1 

1     7 
.      1 

.      1 

..     1 
.      4 

6 
1 
2 
1 

1 

6 
1 

5 
3 
1 

8 
1 

1 

1 

4 

1.023 
50 
200 
150 

70 

896 
60 

2,000 
600 
65 

1,301 
50 

240 
80 

1 
1 

16,287 
100 

1 

50 

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
3 

20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

70 

1 

1 

2 

1 

300 
40 

1 

4 

4 

5 

3 

' 

2 

200 

2 

840 

2 

1 

2 

0 

4 

2,200 

13 

1 

1 

I 

4 

.      1 

3 
3 

1 

3 
3 

35 

200 

3 
3 

1 

5 
7 

IS 

1    17 
.      2 

18 
? 

9,064 

5 

4 

730 

1 

i 

1 

a 

2 

.    29 
..      2 

..      2 

4 
..      1 

29 
2 

2 

4 
1 

7,060 
600 

342 
454 

9 

33 

1 

68,612 

1 

45,320 

154 

103,645 

28 

63,609 

3 
1 

2 
1 

2 
5 

3 

•j  •' 

2 

2 
7 
fi 

600 
1,477 

i 

1 
6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

..      6 

13     4 
..      4 
1 

17 
4 
1 

4 
3 
1 

9,500 
1,200 
100 

496 
343 

3 

2 

10 

a 

14 

17 
8 

5 

1 

1 
1 

i 

14 

2 

1 

4 

.      4 
..      3 
..      1 

4 
1 

4 

3 

1,994 

14 

35 

1 

90 

1 

1 

1 
35 
4 
•2 

13    19 
..      4 

..      2 

4     5 
1     7 
..    20 

4     4 

3'' 

28 

4,685 

8 

4 
2 

9 

8 
20 

8 

1,363 
460 

2,000 
5,425 
8,000 

5,000 

?, 

8 

2 
9 
10 

5 

4 
1 
2 

2 

2 

5 

8 

3 

4 

795 
1,050 

1 

30,000 

12 
17 

4.750 

9 

n 

9 
1 

1 

3 
1 

4,200 

1 

4,200 

..      8 
..      1 
1  ... 
..      2 

..      2 

"e 

8 
1 

7 
2 

? 

1,000 
118 

1 

80 

1 

1 

8,352 

1 

12,393 

9 
6 

5,000 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

8 

4 

9 

155 

1 

1 
1 

1 

..      2 
1 

2 
1 

75 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
3 

5 

1 

1 
17 

2 
6 

1 

9 

9,600 

12 
1 

5,600 

1 

2 

..      4 
..      6 

2 

6 

6 

696 

I 

1 

69.612 

1 

19,755 

2 

667 

10 

a 

3 

23,681 
3,000 

300 

9 

18.681 

u 
a 

10 

1 

3  ... 

1     3 
1 

10 

3 

14 
1 

325 

2.470 
100 

1 

3 
1 

100 

1 

40 
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STATE  AND 
CITY 

Popula- 
tion 

Managing 
Authority 

Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

Volun- 
teer 
Workers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Source  of 
Financial  Support 

Source  of 
Information 

a 

a 

"3 

0* 

£ 

a 

1 
"o 
o 
fc 

No.  Employed 
Year  Round 

a 

a 

o 

1 

a 

1 
"5 

0* 

X 

Land, 
Buildings, 
Perma- 
nent 
Equipment 

Upkeep, 
Supplies 
and 
Inci- 
dentals 

Salaries 

Total 

NEW  Mixico—  Cont. 

3,500 
7,500 
6,000 

135,000 
33,000 

36,000 

4,500 
80.000 

560,000 

4,000 
23,000 
16,000 
20,000 

20,000 
50,000 
2,300 
693,616 
13,000 
18,000 

Community  Service       

700.00 

700.00 
1,400.00 
10,900.00 

17,000.00 
15,048.00 

6,840.00 

4,961.03 
2,300.00 
4,500.65 

234,534.75 

61,019.52 
419.00 
9,500.00 
9,704.00 

1,685.00 
7,853.62 
13,300.00 
300.00 
1,500.00 
450.00 
2.000.00 

P 
P 
M 

M 

MAP 

M 

MAP 
P 
M 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 

M 
C 
P 
M 

George  D.  Robinson  .  .  . 
F.  E.  Powell 

Las  Cruces  

Rotary  Club  

2 
3 

1 

Raton  

City  of  Raton  

7,500.00 

260.00 

6,375.00 
250.00 

1,140.00 

861.03 
800.00 
131.65 

81,850.00 

20,220.77 
25.00 
3,000.00 
3,204.00 

125.00 
2,849.17 
3,500.00 

3,150.00 

11,625.00 
1,098.00 

5,000.00 

1,800.00 
1,500.00 
4,369.00 

152,684.75 

40,798.75 
294.00 
6,500.00 
6,500.00 

1,560.00 
5,004.45 
7,500.00 

F,.  O.  Ludlum 

NEW  YORK 
Albany           

Municipal  Recreation  Department. 
Recreation  Commission  

19 
3 

9 

25 
1 

8 

1 
2 
25 

19 

124 
2 
14 
2 

2 
15 
17 
1 

1 

F  F  Futterer 

Amsterdam      

13,700.00 
700.00 
2,500.00 

i  Playground  and  Recreation  De- 
partment   

John  F.  Donovan  

Ballston  Spa  

Booker    T.    Washington    Com- 
munity Center'  

1 
1 

13 

24 

Mrs.  Julia  Wrenn  Carter. 
Mrs.  Robert  MacWilliams 
Effie  F.  Knowlton 

ommunity  House  Council  

Bioghamton  

Department  of  Education  

12 
20 

91 
1 
14 
2 

2 
11 
8 

f  Bureau  of  Recreation,   Depart- 
ment of  Parka  

39 

Joseph  F.  Suttner  

"anastota  
Cohoea  

|  Extension  Department,  Board  of 
!     Education  

George  E.  Smith     . 

Playground  Commission  

100.00 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Imhofe  

Recreation  Commission  

B.  W.  Beach 

Corning  

Board  of  Public  Works  

W.  0.  Drake 

Dunkirk 

Board    of    Education    and    City 
Council  

K.  Hoeppner       

Eastchester      

1 
1 

8 

4 

Elmira  

City  Recreation  Commission  
Playground  Committee  

2,300.00 

J.  F.  Riley         

Elmsford  

Mrs.  S.  L.  Stix  

Erie  County6  

Erie  County  Park  Commission.  .  .  . 

1,500.00 

Arthur  B.  Weaver  .   . 

Fulton  

Parent  Teachei  Association  

1 

400.00 

50.00 
1,500.00 

William  S.  Mason  

Geneva  

Park  Board  

4 

2 

5 
2 
1 

5 

1 

10 
2 

600.00 

W.  A.  Gracey    

Glen  Cove  

15,000 
22,000 

22,110 

Neighborhood  Association  

2 

2 

1 

H.  W.  Bigelow  

Glens  Falls      

Recreation  Commission  and  Glens 
Falls  Outing  Club,  Inc  

4.557.13 
457.31 
5.000.00 

4,165.84 
365.42 
200.00 

9,724.56 
4,378.00 
300.00 
300.00 
1,706.50 
670.00 
220.00 

18,447.53 
5,200.73 
5,500.00 
300.00 
3,470.15 
1,000.00 
420.00 

MAP 
M 
MAP 
M 
M 
M 
M 

Ruth  Sherburne  

Glovers  ville  

Board  of  Education  

Arthur  E.  Severn  

Hastings-on-Hudson  . 
Hempstead  

10,000 
18,000 
12,500 
10,000 
5,800 
15,000 
18,000 

46,000 
11,000 
11,000 
20,000 
5,000 

800 
9,000 
21,000 
55,000 
32,000 
50,000 

6,017,000 

70,000 
9,000 
26,000 
10,000 

14,000 

15,000 
10,000 
19,000 
12,000 
5,000 
24,000 
40,000 
1,000 
11,384 
470 

345,000 
15,000 

Women's  Club  

Mrs.  R.  H.  Shreve  

Public  Schools  

1 

J.  T.  P.  Calkins  

Herkimer  

Recreation  Commission  

4 

1 
1 

1 

7 
8 

4 

5 
1 
2 

14 

7 
3 

1.432.94 

330.71 
330.00 
200.00 

fTHen  A,  Mftngftn 

Hudson  

City  of  Hudson  

R.  M  Cowan 

Hudson  Falls  

Community  Payground  Board  
Service  League  

David  S.  Fisk  

Huntington  

3 

1 

3 

Estelle  B.  Burhans  

Edgar  E.  Bredbenner.  .  .  . 
Harrv  T.  Wateon  

Ithaca  

Playground  Committee,  Board  of 
Education  

757.00 

2,064.41 
823.98 

6,891.35 
1,877.17 
280.00 
350.00 
5,843.06 

3,270.00 
100.00 
1,220.00 
1,450.00 
16,000.00 
10,093.00 

9,712.76 
2,901.15 
280.00 
9,050.00 
6,196.74 

4,649.46 
100.00 
1,445.00 
1,656.95 
28,000.00 
21,604.15 

9,000.00 
129,942.00 
31,256.00 

854,625.00 
2,500.00 

820,039.02 

7,864.84 
22,000.00 
5,650.00 
1,085.73 
19,219.90 
5,014.00 
3,000.00 

M 
M 
P 
M 
M 

MAP 
P 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 

M 
M 

M 
M 

M 

P 
P 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

Jamestown  

Board  of  Education  

Johnstown  

Business  Men's  Association  

Martha  T.  Van  Derwerken 
Walter  Ducker  

Kenmore  

Village  of  Kenmore  

1 

8,000.00 

700.00 
353.68 

250.30 

Lackawanna  
Le  Roy  

Department  of  Public  Works  

11 

2 

6 

1 
1 

E.  W.  Fennie  

Playground  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission   

1 

65 

27 

1,129.16 

Daniel  A.  Carroll  

Margaretville  

Parent  Teacher  Association  

Mrs.  G.  A.  Scott  

Mechanicville  

Department  of  Public  Safety  

2 
5 

22 
2 

10 
90 
1 
45 

7 
4 
18 
7 

15 

97 
39 
59 

225.00 
206.95 
12,000.00 
10,570.80 

G.  Kenneth  Baxter  

Middletown  

Recreation  Commiwiinn  

Frederic  P.  Singer  

Mount  Vernon  
Newburgh  

Recreation  Commission  

5 

1 

Kathleen  Brush  

Recreation  Commission  

940.35 

Douglas  G.  Miller  

New  Rochelle  

Recreation  Committee,  Board  of 
Education  

E.  A.  Wilson  

New  York  City  
Niagara  Falls  

Bureau  of  Recreation,   Depart- 
ment of  Parks,  Manhattan.  .  . 
Bureau  of  Recreation,   Depart- 
ment of  Parks,  Bronx  
Bureau  of  Recreation,   Depart- 
ment of  Parks,  Brooklyn  
I  Department  of  Parks,  Queens  .  . 

52 
9 
41 

10,000.00 

500.00 
5,300.00 

6,500.00 
2,500.00 

90,701.85 
4,210.84 

119,442.00 
25,956.00 
68,125.00 

James  V.  Mulholland  .... 
John  J.  McCormack  
John  J.  Downing  

780,000.00 

Anthony  V.  Grande  

Department  of  Extension  Activi- 
ties, Board  of  Education  . 

767 

7 
13 
13 
2 
8 

1400 

7 
13 
10 
5 
8 
1 

729,337.17 
3,654.00 

Eugene  C.  Gibney  

Park  and  Playgrounds  Commit- 
tee, Brooklyn  

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Van  Meek 
Raymond  L.  Anderson  .  .  . 
Harold  W.  Herkimer  
Edward  E.  Davis  

Children's  Aid  Society  

Board  of  Education 

750.00 

500.00 
125.73 
5,800.43 

4,400.00 
960.00 

8,395.22 

Norwich  

Playground  Committee,  Park  Board 
Board  of  Education  
Park  and  Playground  Commission 
f  Park  Commission  

Olean  
Oneida  

1 

2 

5,024.25 

A.  W.  Buley  

Jerome  H.  Fort  

Oneonta  

M.  G.  Keenan  

Ossining  

\  Board  of  Education  
Park  Committee. 

A 

b 
3 
1 
1 

.... 

12 

2 

8 
4 

977.11 
2,000.00 
150.00 
2,500.00 
12.00 
5,356.90 
2,800.59 

1,320.00 
600.00 
140.00 
300.00 
200.00 
4,386.03 
3,402.10 

2,297.11 
2,600.00 
290.00 
2,800.00 
212.00 
9,742.93 
7,808.49 
14.000.00 
1,000.00 
1,669.80 

194,961.05 

18,854.65 
540.33 

M 
M 
M 
MAP 
P 
M 
M 
P 
M 
P 

M 

M 
M 

R.  Burdick  
Mary  M.  Halpin  

Patchogue  

Community  Recreation  Association 
Public  Schools     .       .  . 

2 

Edgar  Mapes  

Peekskill  

F.  J.  Bohlmann  

Plattsburg  

Board  of  Education  

? 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Delaney  

Pleasant  ville  
Port  Chester  

Women's  Club  

? 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Chapman 
Doris  E.  Russell  

Recreation  Commission 

1 

2 
2 
3 

7 

22 
3 
4 

S 

68 
48 

1 

Poughkeepeie  
Purchase  

Board  of  Education  
William  A.  Read  Memorial  House. 
Recreation  Commission 

1,605.80 

Sam  J.  Kalloch  

2 

1 

2 

Vivian  0.  Wills  

Rensselaer  

400.00 
150.00 

39,215.43 

600.00 
1,519.80 

155,745.62 

18,854.65 
440.33 

William  J.  Adams  

Rhinecliff  

Memorial  Library  Trustees.    . 

2 
57 

Harriet  E.  Woolley  
Chester  B.  Leake  

Rochester  
Rockville  Centre.  .. 

Division  of  Playgrounds,  Bureau 
of  Parks,  Department  of  Public 
\     Safety  
Health  Education   Department, 
Public  Schools 

53 
95 

Elmer  K.  Smith  

Board  of  Education.  .  . 

1 

100.00 

W.  S.  Covert  
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able 
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Playgrounds 
Under 
Leadership 

Total  Average  Daily 
Attendance  of  Participants 
All  Playgrounds 

Indoor 
Community 
Centers 

Community 
Houses 

Athletic  Fields,  Number  [ 

Baseball  Fields,  Number 

Bathing 
Beaches 

Golf 
Courses, 
9-Hole 

Golf 
Courses, 

18-Holo 

Summer 
Camps 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Indoor 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Outdoor 

Tennis 
Courts 

Other 
Areas 

No  .  of  Different  Play  Areas 

No.  Open  Summer  Only 

No.  Open  School  Year 

~~ 
1 

Number 

Total  Average  Daily  At- 
tendance of  Participants 
All  Community  Centers 

Number 

Total  Avg.  Daily  Att.  of 
P'rt'c'nts  All  Com.  H's's 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  No.  of 
Campers 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

1 

1 

?, 

? 

1 

4 

i 

1 

5    16 
1      1 

..      7 

21 
2 

7 

14,000 
1,500 

1,800 

10 

t 

6 
1 

1 

58 

22 

2 

11 

?, 

2 

7 

?, 

1 

1 

175 
50 

1 

..    11 

..    20 

.    25 
..      1 
..      9 
1 

1 

11 

20 

25 
1 

!) 
1 

50 
2,721 

16,000 

"'50 
2,000 

9 

1 

2 
1 

8 

30 

3 
2 

9 

8 

7 

80,000 

2 

10,000 

2 

20,000 

'; 

mi 

41 

6,375 

n 

3 
1 

3 
2 

? 

? 

7 

9 

1 

600 

1 

?, 

2 
4 

2 

4 
i\ 

500 

9 

1 

1 
3 

3 

9 

4 

..     15 
1 

15 
1 

2,150 

1 

80 

1 

2,500 

1 

12,000 

23 

53,000 

18 

'is 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

..      4 

4 

500 

1 

1 

6 

3 

115 

1      6 
1      2 
..      1 
..      1 
..      4 
..      4 
..      1 
1      1 

8     3 
..      7 
..      1 
1 

3 

10 

3 
1 
1 
4 
4 
1 
i 

T 

1 
1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

31,546 

4 

f, 

2,400 

a 

48,180 

8 
3 

2 

225 
150 
24 
646 
300 
113 

1 

2 

? 

4 
5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

11 
7 
1 
1 

1,258 
914 
100 

2 

420 

2 
? 

5 

1 

20,500 

1 

2,000 

2 

1 

200 

11 
7 

1 

1 

..      6 

1 
1 

6 

1 
1 

1,215 
215 

2 
1 

6 
4 

8 

5 

1 

78 

1 

27 

2 

9,150 

4 

i 

20,475 

..      3 
..      4 
8     4 
1      3 

..      7 
25    42 
5    10 
24    15 

3 

4 

in 

350 
680 

1 

1 

1 

•; 

:; 

9| 

2 

i 

15 
4 

4 

? 

4 

7 

fiT 

1,253 

7 
q 

2 
20 

4 

3 

2 

1? 

2 

20 
40 

4(1 
14 

IS 

1 

fi 

II 

4 

55 

15 

2 

2 
1 

183,847 

3 
1 

248,887 

1 

67 

?fi1 

46,200 

39 

55,000 

\ 

1 

::«. 
12 

100,000 

1 

25,000 

10 

7,000 

.  453 

7 

19 

47 

5C,S 

•'I 

74 

2082 

1 

..    11 

~ 

..      9 
4 

1 

1 

2,100 
300 
2,335 

;< 

400 

1 

1( 

3 

250 

4 

5 

300 

c. 

K 

1 

29,056 

2 
5 
5 
12 

3,960 

9 
3 
5 
7 
2 

2 

Q 

1 
] 

4 

j 

1 

2 

70,000 

1 

0       L 

200 

4 

100 

6 
1 

100 

2 

9 

6 

2 

2 

1 

jj 

\ 

..       1 

• 

500 
75 
437 
1  100 

1 

1 

•} 

4 

'5 

1 

g 

6 

1 

56 

1 

2 

700 

1 

•i       11 

'', 

250 
80 

3 

1 

f 

100 

? 

8 

17 

3 

192,239 

1 

•) 

1 

1,000 

2 
6 

86,170 
40,000 

2 

108,186 

42 

632,700 

H 

in 

2 

1 

157 

125 
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PLAYGROUND  AND  COMMUNI' 

Footnotes  fol 


STATE  AND 
CITY 

Popula- 
tion 

Managing 
Authority 

Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

Volun- 
teer 
Workers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Source  of 
Financial  Support 

Source  of 
Information 

g 
S 

*o 
d 
fe 

No.  of  Women 

No.  Employed 
Year  Round 

a 
S 

o 
d 

a 

1 

o 
d 

Land, 
Buildings, 
Perma- 
nent 
Equipment 

Upkeep, 
Supplies 
and 
Inci- 
dentals 

Salaries 

Total 

NEW  YORK  —  Cont. 
Rome  

33,000 
3,500 
14,000 
95,000 
200,000 
8,000 

75,000 
5,033 
109,000 
33,000 
17,000 

425,508 
30,000 
120,000 

40,000 
81,000 
15,000 

Board  of  Public  Works  

8 
1 

2 
15 
44 

1 

28 
1 
31 
8 
6 

7 

6 
1 
2 
15 

56 

1 
18 
1 
44 
6 
11 

19 

800.00 
772.00 

1,000.00 
2,170.43 

3,500.00 
3,678.84 

5,300.00 
6,621.27 
2,750.00 
6,000.00 
34,539.00 

2,216.80 
45,080.00 
850.00 
22,800.00 
3,713.40 
1,700.00 

59,768.50 
595,966.18 

1,464.20 
57,775.94 

1,300.00 
25,574.73 
13,088.00 
11,000.00 

6,667.11 
1,500.00 
2,400.00 
1,400.00 
2,475.00 
1,150.00 
3,624.00 

28,815.00 

7,165.40 
10,000.00 
1,050.00 
7,175.00 

7,000.00 
1,003.54 
974.82 
800.00 

5,050.00 
300.00 
61  919  94 

M 
P 
M 
M 

M 

M 
M 
P 
M 

M 
M 

C 
C 

M 
M 

M 
M 
M&P 
M 

M-C-P 
M 
M 
P 
M 
M 
M 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
P 
P 
M&P 

P 
M&P 
M&P 

M&P 
M 

M 

M 
P 
P 
M 
M&P 
P 

M&P 
P 
M&P 
M&P 
M 
M 
P 
M 
P 
M 
M 

M 
P 

M 
M 

William  G  Keating 

Sag  Harbor  

Park  and  Recreation  Association.  . 
Board  of  Education  

Walter  H  Dippel 

•Saratoga  Springs.  .  .  . 
Schenectady  

1 

1 

Department  of  Public  Works  

6,000.00 
27,900.00 

480.00 

W  H  Mishler 

Syracuse  

Park  Department  

3 

5,500.00 
1,294.79 

1,139.00 
442.01 

Mrs.  Lucia  L.  Knowles.  .  . 
Mrs  G  H  Rowe 

Tarrytown  

Playground    Committee    of 
Women's  Civic  League.  ........ 

Troy  
Tuckahoe  

Recreation  Department  
Scarsdale  Women's  Club  

2 

30 

200.00 
4,651.00 
400.00 
300.00 

40,068.50 

650.00 
17,000.00 
3,313.40 
1,400.00 

19,700.00 

H.  Harold  Axworthy  
M.  Esther  Fitzgerald  
William  I  Graf 

Utica  

Department  of  Recreation  

3 

1,149.00 

Watertown  

Department  of  Public  Works  

Watervliet  

City  of  Watervliet  

Westchester  County. 
White  Plains  

!Westchester  County  Recreation 
Commission7  

16 

Mrs.  Chester  G.  Marsh.  . 

Westchester  County  Park  Com- 
mission8   

Recreation  Committee,  Board  o) 
Education  

3 
18 

3 
25 

1 

322.20 
14,844.00 

100.00 
5,720.21 
5,509.00 
2,000.00 

1,504.98 
300.00 
375.00 
200.00 
1,125.00 
150.00 
500.00 

6,425.00 

5,260.00 
1,500.00 

1,142.00 
42,931.94 

1,200.00 
13,480.00 
7,579.00 
8,500.00 

4,928.13 
1,200.00 
2,025.00 
1,200.00 
1,350.00 
1,000.00 
3,124.00 

14,590.00 

1,905.40 
5,000.00 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Griffin.  .  . 
James  F.  McCrudden.  .  . 

Yonkers  

Community  Service  Commission  .  . 
Recreation  Department  

16 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  

Charlotte  

Park  and  Recreation  Commission.  . 
Y.  M.  C.  A  

4 
5 
16 

6 
6 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 

21 

5 
1 
1 

q 

18 
1 
10 

5 
5 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 

13 

4 
2 

S 

1 
5 
3 

3 

5 
1 

35 

4 

12 
1 

65 

1 

6,374.52 

Walter  J  Cartier 

Concord  

C  C  Nixon 

Durham  
Goldsboro  

48,500 
15,000 

50,000 
10,000 

Recreation  Commission  
Wayne  Memorial  Community  Asso- 
ciation         

500.00 
234.00 

C.  R.  Wood  

R  C  Robinson 

Greensboro  

Park  and  Recreation  Commission.  . 
Recreation  Commission  

E  D  Broadhurst 

Lexington  

1 

Rebekah  Carpenter  
S  L  Woodward 

Montreal  

Mountain  Retreat  Association  
City  of  Rocky  Mount  

Rocky  Mount  

24,000 
21,000 
3,500 
85,000 

30,000 
20,000 
8,000 
18,000 

250,000 
18,000 

H  G  Otis 

Salisbury  

Park  Commission  

G  M  Phillips 

Spindale  

Community  House  

2 

J  E  Berry 

Winston-Salem  

Department  of  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation,  Board  of  Edu- 

2 

7,800.00 

Loyd  B.  Hathaway  
W.  J.  Clapp  

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Fargo  
Grand  Forks  

Park  District  
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  
Park  Board  
City  Park  Board  

i 

3,500.00 

Jamestown  
Minot  

James  A.  Murphy  

1 

1 

C  A  Wilson         

OHIO 
Akron  
Bellaire  

Board  of  Education  
Y.  M.  C.  A  

10 

2 

I 

2,500.00 

4,500.00 

M.  H.  Seitz  

Bronwen  Jones  

3ellefontame  

11,000 
2,000 

5,788 
12,000 
107,550 
4,800 
410,000 

984,500 

40,000 
318,000 
18,000 
200,000 

10,000 
9,000 
25,000 

28,000 

12,000 
14,500 
2,000 
52,000 
10,000 
65,000 

21,000 
55,000 
45,000 

2,000 
5,000 

33,000 

15,000 
15.000 

Recreation  Commission  

6 

81.82 
75.00 

250.00 

893.00 
275.00 

800.00 
300.00 
8,507.46 
425.00 
89,957.00 

504,717.00 

113,818.00 
7,866.00 
4,775.71 
29,012.00 
56  809  83 

F  M  Henry       

Bluffton  

Harmon  Field  Committee  

450.00 
4,000.00 

I.  B.  Beeshy  and  A.  J. 

Sowling  Green  
Bucyrus  

Women's  Club  

Mrs  D  C  Bryant 

Harmon  Playground  Commission.  . 

s 

Edward  D.  Carrigan  
C  W  Schnake        

Canton  

Department  of  Recreation  

16 
1 

14 

4 

41,414.42 

11,998.06 
50.00 
21,735.00 

156,635.00 

16,691.00 
2,111.00 
1,531.29 
7,123.00 
22,501.50 

Celina  

Board  of  Education  

475.00 
261,692.00 

1,295,522.00 

137,311.00 
9,977.00 
6,307.00 
61,635.00 
123,726.75 
500.00 

152,754.00 
3,500.00 
1,134.50 
698.81 
29,178.00 
1,120.00 
1,000.00 
7,800.00 
5,500.00 
12,061.88 
150.00 

140,100.00 
900.00 
4,600.00 
2,625.00 

0  A  Klend  worth  

Cincinnati  

Public  Recreation  Commission.  .  .  . 
Recreation  Division,  Departmenl 
of  Parks  and  Public  Property  .  . 
Bureau    of    Physical    Welfare, 
Board  of  Education  

91 
128 
191 

9 

65 
70 
148 

6 
78 

5 
| 

150,000.00 
634,170.00 
6,802.00 

Will  R  Reeves    

Cleveland  

n 

8 

Alfred  0.  Anderson  
William  I.  Lacy  

Cleveland  Heights.  .  . 
Columbus  

Recreation  Council  

Hiram  House  

10 
34 
35 
1 

"t 
33 
38 

1 
1 

9 

23 

Mary  E.  Gilbert  

Division  of  Public  Recreation  
Division  of  Public  Recreation  
Playground  Council  

24 

3 

25,500.00 
44,415.40 

Earle  D  Campbell  

Cuyahoga  Falls  
Dayton  

500.00 

64,011.00 
500.00 
907.00 
330.00 
5,580.00 
1,120.00 
160.00 
400.00 
500.00 
5,640.00 
150.00 

13,500.00 
500.00 
4,100.00 
2,360.00 

Russell  Frey  

Bureau  of  Recreation,  Departmenl 
of  Public  Welfare  

25 

15 

7 

63,625.00 
3,000.00 

25,118.00 

Paul  F.  Schenck  

Defiance  

Men's  East  Defiance  Booster  Club. 

. 

Roy  B.  Cameron  

Delaware  

4 
1 

7 

4 

1 

4 

227.50 
84.40 
3,598.00 

S.  t>.  Conrad  

East  Liverpool  

Playground  Association  

284.41 
20,000.00 

J.  A.  Monasky  

Elyria  

f  Park  Department  

i 

Frank  Wilford  

Fostoria  

1 
1 

f 

1 
1 

1 

1 

825.00 
7,200.00 

15.00 
200.00 
5,000.00 
5,372.38 

Virginia  Crawford  

Fremont  

Vorys  Collier  

Granville  

Board  of  Education       

1 

1 

1 

A.  D.  St.  Glair  

Hamilton  

Park  and  Recreation  Department.  . 

1,049.50 

L.  J.  Smith  

Kent  

Board  of  Education  

1 

1' 

L.  F.  Felsted  

Lakewood  

Department  of  Public  Recreation 
Board  of  Education  

28 

21 

s 

14 

13 

125,000.00 

1,600.00 
400.00 
500.00 
265.00 

George  E.  Bickford  
J.  J.  Phillips  

Lancaster  

Parent  Teacher  Association  

Lima  

10 

6 

9 
3 

C.  C.  Sexton  

Lorain  

George  Daniel  

Lyndhurst,  South 
Euclid  

Recreation  Committee  

1 

8 

Mrs.  H.  Hunter  
A.  R.  Mathieson  

McDonald  

Carnegie  Steel  Company  

1 
9 
1 

1 
8 

; 

f  Municipal  Recreational  Board  .  . 

I 

i 

1,025.22 
50.00 
280.93 
400.00 

2,912.50 
400.00 
782.30 
600.00 

3,937.72 
750.00 
1,063.23 
1,000.00 

M 

P 
P 
P 

Philip  Smith  

Marietta  

1  Friendly  House  Settlement.  .  .  . 
Y.  M.  C.  A  

300.00 

S.  W.  Knarr  
A.  G.  Marquli  

Martins  Ferry.  .  . 

Plaveround  Association.  .  . 

1 

2 

A.T.Selby  
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He 


.ay  grounds 
Under 
.leadership 

Total  Average  Daily 
Attendance  of  Participants 
All  Playgrounds 

Indoor 
Community 
Centers 

Community 
Houses 

Athletic  Fields,  Number 

Baseball  Fields,  Number  | 

Bathing 
Beaches 

Golf 

Courses, 
9-Hole 

Golf 
Courses, 
18-Hole 

Summer 
Camps 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Indoor 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Outdoor 

Tennis 
Courts 

Other 
Areas 

No  .  of  Different  Play  Areaa 

No.  Open  Summer  Only 

No.  Open  School  Year 

"a 

1 

Number 

Total  Average  Daily  At- 
tendance of  Participants 
All  Community  Centers 

Number 

Total  Avg.  Daily  Att.  of 
P'rt'c'nteAllCom.H's's 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  No.  of 
Campers 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

| 
X 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

5 
1 

"7 
15 

1 

10 
1 
17 
3 
4 

5 

1 

2 
14 

2,200 
100 
70 

5 
1 

2 
7 
15 

5 
2 
2 
2 

19 

1 

8 

5 

4 

S 

2 
7 
17 

2 
11 

200,000 

28 
77 

52,800 

15 

1 
10 
1 
17 
3 
4 

10.100 

103 
3,003 
350 
1,955 
300 
600 

7 

750 

3 

225 

9 

1 

2,142 

1 

4 

1 

3,200 

1 

32,457 

19 
1 
84 

27,508 
1,000 

7 

39,816 

14 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

10 
2 

12 

208 

9 

a 

4 

6 
5 

2 

649 

3 

4 

5 

9 

? 

•- 

4 

4 
13 

4 

16 

1 

16 
8 

500 
4,000 

300 
1,143 

15 

900 

4 

200 

3 

6 

2 

35,000 

17 

23,000 

16 

2 
4 

1 

4 
2 

4 

10 
1 

4,000 

18 
7 
32 

3 
11 

..4 
5 
4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

"2 

14 

.4 
5 
7 
1 

700 

511 

1,400 

2 

100 

3 

1 

150 
151 

1 

20,000 

i 
1 

4,200 

5 

18,000 

I 

5 

10 
2 

i 

0 

1 

0 

35 

i 
i 

4,874 

1 

1,985 

6 

1 

1 

1 

i 

24,600 

7 

2,000 

3 
5 
1 

13 

5 
4 

1 

3 

8 

1 

13 

30 
1,662 

1 

35 

1 

50 

1 
3 

1 
G 
g 

2 
33 

8 
11 

1,440 
9,000 
5,223 

2 
?, 

17,564 

3 

39,588 

1 

15,700 

1 
3 

8 

5 

1 

1 

3 

350 

1 

2 
i 

3 

? 

4 

1 

450 

2 

40 

1 
2 

500 
14,130 

2 

50,000 

14 

4 

10,666 
2,596 

5 

2 

7 
2 
6 

1 

7 

2 

0 

1 

3,508 
600 
400 

50 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

•) 

1 

„ 

1 

1 

1 

1 
11 

1 
26 

33 
50 

1 

11 

50 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

85,000 

S 

'10 

1 

36 

33 

20 

1 
1 

1 

1 

28 

33 

t 

1 

4 

j 

in 

1 

1 

7 

1f) 

41 

7 

6,119 

t 

275,000 

i 

1 

4 

4 

276,503 
12,875 

532,928 

79 

'   5 

56,000 

33 

50 

19,794 

27 

2,349 

• 

1 

1 

1 

5 
24 

1 

15 

4 

2i 
17 

661 

10 
20 

322 
37,615 

1 

1 

1 

] 

u 

i 

41,832 

11 

1 

25,294 

1 

839 

38 

1 

52 

4,200 
200 

50,653 

30 

1 

50 
5,064 

1 

1 
1 

500 

10 

1-1 

97 

1 

j 

1 

i 

i\ 

1 
4 

1 

70 
800 

j 

1 

40,000 

6 

20,000 

5 

4 

150 
190 

2 

2 

: 

50 
15 

j 

< 

1 
10 
1 

] 
( 

C 

7 

•> 

91 

i 

14,620 

1 

32,310 

8 

8,364 

96 

2,223 

I 

. 

1 

7,540 

1fi 

9 

| 

\ 
6 

1 

1,700 
2,06 

. 

7680 

/I 

fi 

4 

fi 

' 

1 

1 

91 

7 

o 

in 

5 

737 

8 

. 

15 
31 

700 

2 

o 

5 
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PLAYGROUND  AND  COMMUN 


Footnotes 


JS 

e 

•8 

0 

X 

STATE  AND 
CITY 

Popula- 
tion 

Managing 
Authority 

Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

Volun- 
teer 
Workers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Source  of 
Financial  Support 

Source  of 
Information 

a 
S 
o 
d 
£ 

No.  of  Women 

No.  Employed 
Year  Round 

d 

2 

o 
d 
£ 

No.  of  Women  • 

Land, 
Buildings, 
Perma- 
nent 
Equipment 

Upkeep, 
Supplies 
and 
Inci- 
dentals 

Salaries 

Total 

1 

3 
1 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 

u 

Hi 
17 
18 
19 

2(1 
21 

22 
23 

L'4 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

:;i 

33 

33 
34 

36 

3d 
37 
38 
39 

4(1 
41 
42 

4H 

44 

45 
4f. 
47 

48 

49 
5(1 

51 
52 
5H 

OHIO—  Cont. 
Massillon  

30,000 
35,000 
4,500 
35,000 
18,000 

Board  of  Recreation  

4 

0 

8 

7 

399.05 

2,100.00 

2,490.05 

M 

Middletown  

Bureau  of  Recreation  

D  W  Jacot 

Mingo  Junction  
Newark  

Carnegie  Steel  Company  
Board  of  Education  

2 
5 
2 

2 
2 
5 
1 

A.  R  MathiesoD 

3,055.81 
1,388.14 
100.00 
50.00 

6,107.84 
2,647.00 
150.00 
1,050.00 

9,163.65 
7,135.14 
250.00 
1,320  00 
853.33 

12,000.00 

1,120.00 
1,340.00 
3,863.25 
4,450.00 

73,358.00 
9,800.00 

13,551.22 
1,425.00 
1,600.00 
1,200.00 

414.68 
300.00 
7,560.00 
106,000.00 
118,209.06 

M 

M 
P 
M&P 
M 

P 

M 
P 
P 
M 

M 

M 

P 
P 

M 
M 

M&P 
P 
P 
M 
M 

Niles  

Recreation  Board  

1 

3,100.00 

W  G  Llewellyn 

Paulding  

2,500 
16,000 
60,000 

Women's  Federated  Clubs  

Mrs.  C.  E.  Crowell.  .  . 
Raymond  S.  Mote  
F.  B  McComb 

Piqua  .        

5 

3 

6 
1 

15 

14 

220,00 

Portsmouth  

Park  Commission  

St.  Marys  

6,000 
10,000 

25,000 

9,000 
75,000 
38,500 

313,200 

8,000 
1,500 
6,000 
9,000 

10,000 
174,200 

15,000 
200,000 

20,000 
165,000 

6,500 

Community  Welfare  Association  .  . 

1 

1 

5,860.00 

220.00 
310.00 
918.51 
525.00 

17,058.00 
900.00 

5,440.68 
825.00 
200.00 
305.00 

91.68 

6,140.00 

900.00 
230.00 
2,944.74 
2,625.00 

28,800.00 
8,900.00 

6,797.00 
600.00 
400.00 
895.00 

263.00 
300.00 
5,000.00 
6,000.00 
7.643.00 

C.  C.  McBroom  
J  M  Kelly 

Salem  

World    War    Memorial    Building 
Association  

2 
1 

2 
4 

f: 

2 

Sandusky  

City   Commission  and   Federated 
Women's  Clubs  

Sidney  

Playground  Committee  

800.00 

Mrs.  W.  0.  Amann... 
Oliver  S.  Matheny  — 
J  A  Cartledge 

Springfield  

Playgrounds  Association  

11 
3 

9 
16 

4 
1 

6 

5 

12 
15 
4 

Steubenville  

Recreation  Board      

1,300.00 
27,500.00 

Toledo  

i  Recreation  Division,  Welfare  De- 
partment   

2 

10 

Noel  H  Petree 

Department     of     Playgrounds, 

Theodore  G.  Keller... 

Everett  W.  Johnson.  .  . 
J  c  Neer 

Urbana  

Frederick    Douglas   Community 
Association1  

4 

2 

2 

1,313.54 

ommunity  Club  

Vermilion  

Board  of  Education  

1 

1,000.00 

Wapakoneta  

Board  of  Education  

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Carl  D.  Fischer,  Jr  

Mrs.  Charles  Gulp  
j.  C.  Maurer  
John  H.  Chase 

Wellsville  .  . 

Harmon  Field  Playground  Associa- 
tion   

60.00 

Wooster  

City  Schools  

Playground  Association  

15 
13 
11 

2 

5 
9 
1 
1 

2 

2,560.00 
50,000.00 
49,695.15 

Park  Department  

50,000.00 
60,870.91 

Lionel  Evans  

OKLAHOMA 
Norman  

Mill  Creek  Park  Commission.  .  .  . 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  

1 

A.  E.  Davies       

Park  Commission  

10 

450.00 

2,500.00 
27,300.00 

1,230.00 

4,000.00 
1,000.00 

1,420.00 

7,000.00 
3,800.00 

3,100.00 

13,500.00 
32.100.00 

M 

M 
M 

Oklahoma  City  
Ponca  

f  Oklahoma  City   and   Board  of 
\     Education      

10 
8 
3 
4 

11 
2 
2 
9 

? 

W  H  Emery 

1  Park  Department  

E  B  Smith 

City  of  Ponca  

Roy  W  Williams 

Tulsa  

Board  of  Park  Commissioners  
Park  Board    

1 

4,000.00 

225,00 
1,265.00 

1,500.00 
512.00 
145.00 

49,910.47 
1,000.00 

3,891.09 
8,226.09 

2,50000 

20,000.00 

225,00 
1,740.00 

2,500.00 
6,906.00 
250.00 

165,394.48 
1,500.00 

5,622.24 
13,131.23 

5,00000 
2,000.00 
1,585.00 
886.36 

175.00 
616.00 
369.00 
2,400.00 

1,787.38 

4,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 

1,700.00 

8,608.86 
7,529.88 

247.00 
800.00 
980.00 

M 

M 
M&P 

M 
M 
M 

M 

M&P 

M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 

P 
M 
P 
M 

M 

M&P 
M 
C 

p 

M 
M&P 

M 
M 
M&P 

OREGON 
Ashland  

1 

Bend  

10,500 
25,000 
6,000 

Harmon    Field    Committee    and 
School  District  No.  1  

1 
3 

1 
3 

425.00 

600.00 
5,000.00 
.  86.50 

108,142.26 

50.00 

400.00 
1,394.00 
18.80 

7.341.75 
500.00 

1,731  15 
1,905.14 

2,000  00 

G.  W.  Ager          .  .   . 

Eugene  

Playground  and  Community  Ser- 
vice Commission  

Frances  E.  Baker  

Grants  Pass  

Park  Board  

C.  R.  Duer  

Oregon  City  

6,000 
361,000 

26,000 

30,000 
102,640 

72,000 

20,000 
13,147 
65,000 
4,000 

4,000 
14,000 
20,000 
16,000 

15,000 

70,000 
119,000 
10,000 

15,000 

10,000 
8,000 

6,500 
16,000 
20,000 

School  District  

1 

R.  W.  Kirk  

Portland  

Playground    Division,    Bureau   of 
Parks              

28 
2 

14 
15 

10 

30 
3 

16 
24 

12 
4 

8 

Katherine  E.  Funk  
L,ouis  M.  Anderson.  .  .  . 

Salem  

Playground  Board  and  Playground 
Association  

PENNSYLVANIA 
Aliquippa  
Allentown  

Recreation  Council  
Recreation  Commission  and  Board 

1 

34 
5 

27 
5 

1 

3,000.00 
500.00 

Irene  D.  Welty  and  Rt 
Wetherhold  

Altoona  

Department  of  Parks  and  Public 

Elisabeth  K.  Eyre  
Mrs.  Laura  F.  Sairs  — 

Ambridge  

Playground  Association  

Beaver  Falls  

8 

160.00 

75.00 
78.36 

175.00 
100.00 

1,350.00 
810.00 

Bethlehem  

School  District  

Q 

William  H.  Weiss  

Bo  vertown  

American  Legion   Memorial   Park 
Association  

D.  B.  Boyer  

Brackenridge  

Playground  Association  

1 

4 

? 

516.00 
369.00 
1,200.00 

1,259.20 

3,700.00 
2,683.25 
2,400.00 

1,100.00 

2,407.50 
4,762.00 

242.00 
600.00 
780.00 

Jertha  Mae  Weinel  — 
Vfary  A.  Wilkinson  
H.  M.  Bender  

Bristol  

2 

Carbondale  

1 
5 

1 
1 
1 

2 

4 
3 

5 
6 

5 
23 
1 

4 

6 
2 

1? 

200.00 
322.26 

1,000.00 
205.92 

300.00 
316.75 
600.00 

300.00 

6,201.36 
2,487.88 

5.00 
200.00 
200.00 

Carlisle  

Borough   of   Carlisle   and   School 
Board  

1 

15 

20 

George  P.  Searight  — 
W.  A.  Hansen  

Chambersburg  

Parks  and  Playground  Committee 
of  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 

Chester  

Walter  H.  Craig  

Chester  County  
Clearfield 

Chester  County  Recreation  Board 
Community  Service  Committee  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A  

Frank  E.  Sutch  

11 

8 

300.00 

Conrad  S.  Bock  

Coates  ville  

Department  of  Parks,  Playgrounds 

Chester  Ash  

Conshohocken  
Corry 

2 

280.00 

Ian  Forbes  

City  Council  and  Parent  Teacher 
Association  

^ergina  A.  Hoenes  
M.  B.  Wenrich  

Crafton  

1 

2 
2 

DuBois  

James  J.  Mack  

Duquesne.  .  . 

Carnegie  Steel  Company  .  .  . 

7 

7 

A.  R.  Mathieson  
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ky  grounds 
Under 
jadership 

Total  Average  Daily 
Attendance  of  Participants 
All  Playgrounds 

Indoor 
Community 
Centers 

Community 
Houses 

Athletic  Fields,  Number 

Baseball  Fields,  Number 

Bathing 
Beaches 

Golf 
Courses, 
9-Hole 

Golf 
Courses, 
18-Hole 

Summer 
Camps 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Indoor 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Outdoor 

Tennis 
Courts 

Other 
Areas 

No  .  of  Different  Play  Areas 

No.  Open  Summer  Only 
No.  Open  School  Year 

3 

c 
EH 

Number 

Total  Average  Daily  At- 
tendance of  Participants 
All  Community  Centers 

1 

X 

Total  Avg.  Daily  Att.  of 
P'rt'c'nts  All  Com.  H's's 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  No.  of 
Campers 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

6  ... 

6 

2,222 

""  '( 
( 

•5 

1 

1 

10,000 

2 

j 

j 

40,000 

4  ... 
4  ... 
5  ... 
1  ... 

6  ... 
4  ... 

4 

4 
5 
1 
6 
4 
1 

2 

4 

1,881 
1,175 
531 
32 
600 
800 
100 

200 

1 

3 

1 

r 

j 

in 

fi 

1 

40 

[ 

1 

\ 

j 

800 

2 

( 
5 

3 

1 

1 

t 

i 

1 

1 

750 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2  ... 
4 

1 

309 

_ 

11 
6 

1 

2  ... 
10... 
4  ... 

3 
10 
4 

250 
2,753 
087 

j 

15 

K 

1 

10 

i 

8 

3 

13 

1 

50,000 

1 

28,080 

1 

66,152 

_ 

245,000 

3? 

165,000 

'8 

17  ... 

17 

5,232 

1 
1 

150 
30 

1  .. 
1  ... 

1  ... 
1  ... 
5  ... 

8  ... 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

5 
8 

1 

40 
125 

200 
240 
600 
560 

1 

1 

1 

1 

A 

; 

2 

700 

5 

6 

7 

2 

1 

2 

?s 

9 
9 

1 

70,900 

1 

15,056 

8 

14,305 

2  ... 
2 

2 

? 

722 

1 

o 

7  ... 
4  ... 

7 
4 

1,038 
428 

1 

1,000 

2 
2 
2 
1 

? 

6 
14 

4 

ti 

4 

27,328 

10 
M 

5,600 

9 
11 

1 

1 

1 

I 

3 

1 

? 

fi 

9  .. 

q 

1 

11,500 

1 

95,666 

.24 
fi 

150,000 

14 

1  ... 
4 

1 
4 

100 

1 

30 

1 
4 

1 

4 

1 

12,000 

6 

3,500 

1 
4 

4  ... 

4 

150 

1 

8,358 

1 

3 

1  ... 
24  ... 
3  ... 

6  ... 

22  ... 

10  .. 
4  ... 
3  ... 
g 

1 

24 
3 

6 

22 

10 
4 
3 

() 

40 
7,600 
300 

1,473 

14,000 

3,000 
100 
500 

3 

9 

? 

1 

I 

1 

4,531 

6 

43,548 

28 
3 

16 

30 
10 

•\ 

1 

3 

2 
4 

1 

376 

1 

3,500 

2 

20,000 

1 

1,000 

1 

% 

1 

1 

3  .. 
3 

3 
S 

250 

1 

6  ... 
5 

5 
5 

200 

1 

5 
6 

6 

2 

1 

5 
5 

5  .., 
11  ... 

5 
11 

728 
1,150 

4 

9 

•? 

4  ... 

4  .. 
1  ... 

5  ... 
1  ... 
1  ... 

4  ... 

4 

4 
1 

5 

1 
1 

4 

580 

1,305 
200 

175 
88 
250 
2.456 

1 

25 

1 

170 

1 

3 

1 

6 

3 
1 

1 

210 

1 

13,000 

2 

11 

2,200 

10 

3 
2 

5 
6 
1 

1 

1 

170 

2 

560 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

fi 

1 

1 

? 
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Footnotes  j 


£ 

D 
•8 
d 
1C 

STATE  AND 
CITY 

Popula- 
tion 

Managing 
Authority 

Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

Volun- 
teer 
Workers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Source  of 
Financial  Support 

Source  of 
Information 

c 
S 
o 
d 
85 

No.  of  Women 

No.  Employed 
Year  Round 

• 

2 

o 
d 
fc 

No.  of  Women 

Land, 
Buildings, 
Perma- 
nent 
Equipment 

Upkeep, 
Supplies 
and 
Inci- 
dentals 

Salaries 

Total 

1 
2 

a 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 

39 

40 

41 

42 
43 

44 
45 

4f 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 

52 
53 

54 
55 
56 

57 

PBNNA.  —  Cont. 
Easton  

36,000 

18,000 
124,000 

7,000 
5,000 
20,000 
10,000 

6,000 
3,500 

)epartment  of  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds and  School  District  
Playground  Association  

5 

2 

20 
1 
1 
4 

2 
1 

4 
5 

9 
2 
1 
4 

3 
2 

9 

1,000.00 

6,100.00 
2,830.00 

20,633.68 

M 
M 

M 

Ellwood  City  

250.00 
11,479.32 

2,580.00 
9,154.36 

School    District,    Department    of 
Parks  and  Water  Commission.  .  . 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  

Dr  D  G  Evans 

Etna  

Gettysburg  

School  Board  

300.00 
1.300.00 

500.00 
1,700.00 

800.00 
3,000.00 

2,110.00 
1,000.00 
400.00 
9,628.67 
4,948.30 

M 
M&P 

P 
M&P 
P 
M 
M&P 

A  B  Plank 

Greensburg  

Playground  Association  

'layground  Association  and  Thiel 
College  

1 

1,000.00 

J  B  Stoeber 

Grove  City  

Women's  Civic  Club  

450.00 

100.00 
120.00 
5,120.00 
1,417.35 

450.00 
280.00 
4,508.67 
3,530.95 

H  M  B  Lehn 

Hamburg  

Civic  Club  

Harrisburg  

90,000 

'  25,666 
8,000 
67,327 
60,000 

8,000 
11,000 
10,000 

26,000 

7,500 
9,000 
55,000 

6,000 

Jureau  of  Parks  

14 
1 
4 
1 

21 

17 

19 
2 
4 
2 

27 

24 
2 

laverford  
Homestead  

Community  Center  
Carnegie  Steel  Company  

2 

8 

8 

Huntingdon  

Municipal  Playground  Association. 
Municipal  Recreation  Commission, 
lecreation  and  Playground  Asso- 
ciation   

"2 
1 

900.00 

300.00 
3,738.84 

6,275.00 
600.00 
120.00 

150.00 
1,600.00 

1,000.00 
12,761.40 

8,500.00 
324.00 
185.00 

750.00 
2,400.00 

2,200.00 
16,500.24 

14,775.00 
3,924.00 
305.00 

900.00 
5,000.00 

M&P 
M 

M&P 
M&P 
M 

M&P 
M&P 

E.  R.  Barclay 

Johnstown  

12 
2 

22 
3 

4,000.00 
3,000.00 

3rant  D.  Brandon  — 

Playground  Association  

Lansford  

5oard  of  School  Directors  

1 
1 

3 
1 
1 

E.  M.  Balsbaugh  

3ruce  E.  Sockman  
E  F  Frank 

3 

5 
1 
1 
4 

Club  

f  Progressive  Playground  Associa- 
<     tion  

'io 

'15 

1,000.00 

Lehighton  

1  Athletic  Association  

I.  G.  Walmer  

Women's  Civic  Club  

50,00 

310.00 
340.00 

14,831.38 

360.00 
1,011.72 

18,521.98 
250.00 
1,800.00 

600.00 
1,347.63 

3,387.64 
2,975.00 
2,570.00 

P 
M&P 

M 
M 
P 

P 

M&P 

M 
M 
M 

Vtrs.  Frank  L.  Kirkenc 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Belts  

John  F.  Alderin  

Lock  Haven  

Playground  Association  

McKeesport  

Department  of  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds   

n 

18 

3,690.60 

Marcus  Hook  

Dentury  Club  

] 

Mrs.  Helen  Egan  
Stella  Robbins  

1,800 

8,000 
17,000 
5,000 

4,500 
9,081 
9,000 
25,000 

55,000 

15,000 
37,000 

Community  House  

1 

1 

7 

17 

1,800.00 

550.00 
934.99 

1,522.87 
525.00 
2,450.00 

Vtauch  Chunk  and 
East  Mauch  Chunk 
Meadville  

Woman's  Interborough  Club  

4 

50.00 
412.64 

1,864.77 
450.00 
120.00 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Rauch.  .  .  . 
C.  A.  Johnson  

Playgrounds  Association  

4 

Mechanicsburg  

Recreation  Board  and  Park  Com- 
mission   

i 
i 

1 

D.  R.  Jacobson  

Monaca  

Board  of  Education  

2,000.00 

L.  C.  French  

Monongahela  

[lecreation  Commission  

o 

Mrs.  Carl  E.  Gibson.  . 
A.  R.  Mathieson  
A.  P.  Diffendafer  
W.  V.  Tyler  

Munhall  

Carnegie  Steel  Company  

i 

Nanticoke  

School  Board  

500.00 
3,660.00 

500.00 
12,500.00 

M 

M&P 

Newcastle  

f  Recreation  Board  

; 

6,500.00 

2,340.00 

New  Kensington.  .  .  . 
Norristown  

School  District  

i 

<i 

230.00 
134.27 
600.00 

94.72 
666.00 

950.00 
1,000.00 

1,180.00 
1,134.27 
1,300.00 

282.22 
2,766.00 

M 
M 
P 

P 
M 

Elizabeth  Morgan.  .  .  . 
August  Wucherer  
M.  L.  Bastian,  Jr  

Mrs.  Bertie  E.  S.  Tay 
W.  L.  Palmer  

Board  of  Education  

j 

6 

Northumberland  
Oakmont  

4,500 
8,000 

22,000 
8,500 

5,000 

2,064,200 

12.000 
650,000 

200,000 

25,000 
117,000 
5,000 
9,000 
7,000 
6,000 
156,000 

60,000 

3,800 
1,200 

13,428 
6,500 
18,000 

22,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  

A 

700.00 

Playground  Committee  of  Woman's 
Club  

1 

187.50 
2,000.00 

Oil  City 

Public  Recreation  Board  

7 

8 
12 

4 

50 

50 

100.00 

Palmerton  

Sociological  Department,  New  Jer 
sey  Zinc  Company  

M.  I.  Rosenberry  
Howard  T.  Young  
Gertrude  MacDougall. 

Grover  W.  Mueller.  .  . 
Charles  H.English... 
Mrs.  P.  H.  Valentine.. 
H.  M.  Shipe  

Pen  Argyl  

Weona  Park  and  Athletic  Associa 
tion  

Philadelphia  

Bureau  of  Recreation,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  

135 

76 
6 

145 

150 
11 

155 

53,699.54 
1,107.11 

66,690.56 

4,847.94 
7,579.79 
20,146.90 
6,028.02 
500.00 

28,920.00 

431,727.25 

67,780.00 
14,190.91 
41,625.00 
8,519.61 
4,300.00 

157,038.00 

552,117.35 

73,735.05 
21,770.70 
61,771.90 
14,547.63 
5,000.00 

232,138.00 
53,000.00 

36,738.2 
900.00 
159,748.14 
166.8 
560.0C 
1,746.73 
318.2 

71,000.00 

3,400.00 
7,200.00 
3,200.00 

1,561.98 
474.1 

48,062.8 
968.5 

M 

M 
P 
P 
P 
M 

M&P 

M 

M 
P 
M 
P 
M 
P 
P 

M 

P 
P 

M&P 

M&P 
M&P 

P 

M&P 

Division  of  Physical  and  Healtl 
Education,   Board   of  Public 

Phoenix  ville  

Playgrounds  Association  

Smith  Memorial  Playgrounds.  . 
Children's  Playhouse    

11 

If 

19 

Recreation  Commission  

4 

i 

I 

200.00 
46,180.00 

H.  D.  Smith  

Pittsburgh  

[  Bureau  of  Recreation,  Depart- 
|      ment  of  Public  Works  

91 

59 

40 

W.  C.  Batchelor  

1  Bureau  of  Parks,  Department  o 
1     Public  Works  

James  Moore  

Pittsburgh,  North 
Side  

Playground  and  Vacation  Schoo 
Association  of  Allegheny,  Inc.  . 

R. 

1T> 

Ti 

27,454.80 
625.00 
21,394.02 
150.00 

Mrs.  John  Cowley  
John  F.  Murray  

Pottsville  

Playground  Association  

2! 

31 

275.00 
8,534.6 
16.86 

1 

28 

65 

129,819.51 

E.  A.  Pritchard  

Renovo  
Rochester  

P.  R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A  
Board  of  Education  

S.  L.  Williams  
Denton  M.  Albright.  . 
Henry  J.  Brock  

St.  Marys  

Junior  Welfare  Committee  

188.91 
43.21 

14,600.00 

500.00 
300.00 
25.00 

274.0 
72.9 

1.505.23 
400.00 

1,557.82 
275.00 

46,000.00 

2,900.00 
1,500.00 
375.00 

1,287.98 
360.00 

912.50 

568.50 

Schuylkill  Haven  
Scranton  

Playground  Committee  

i 

Paul  S.  Christman  — 
RobertB.  Dixon  

George  W.  Dvoryak.  . 
Joseph  S.  DePiano  — 
E.  F.  Troop  and  Min 
Reber              

Bureau  of  Recreation,  Departmen 
of  Public  Works  

44 
1( 

43 
1( 

14 

10,400.00 

Shenango  Valley*  .  . 
Souderton  

Shenango  Valley  Playground  Asso- 
ciation   

Playground  Association  

5,400.00 
2,800.00 

Spring  Grove  
Steelton              .   . 

Recreation  Association  

i 

Parks  and  Playground  Commission 

H.  R.  Rupp  

41.2 

45,645.16 

A.  F.  Everitt  

Sunbury  

Trustee  of  Oppenheimer  Pleasur 

fi 

W.H.Folt»  

Swissvale.  .  .  . 

Child  Conservation  League.  .  . 

Mrs.  Matilda  Saunden 
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Me 


aygrounds 
Under 
eadership 

Total  Average  Daily 
Attendance  of  Participants 
All  Playgrounds 

Indoor 
Community 
Centers 

Community 
Houses 

Athletic  Fields,  Number  | 

Baseball  Fields,  Number 

Bathing 
Beaches 

Golf 
Courses, 
9-Hole 

Golf 

Courses, 
18-Hole 

Summer 
Camps 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Indoor 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Outdoor 

Tennis 
Courts 

Other 
Areas 

No  .  of  Different  Play  Areas 

>> 

1 

1 

a 

0 

Z, 

No.  Open  School  Year 

3 

0 

H 

Number 

Total  Average  Daily  At- 
tendance of  Participants 
All  Community  Centers 

Number 

Total  Avg.  Daily  Att.  of 
P'rt'c'ntsAllCom.H's's 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  No.  of 
Campers 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

6 
2 

13 
1 
1 
5 

2 
3 
1 
17 
1 
2 
2 
23 

14 

"i 

3 

4 

1 
1 
4 

9 
2 
1 

1 

3 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
5 
1 
4 
3 

1 
4 

2 

6 
2 

13 

1,000 
437 

9 

"> 

7 

2 

3 
1 

1 

6 

1 

15 

2 

1 

1 

2 

22,299 

1 

17 

15 

'a 

1 
1 
5 

2 
3 
1 
17 
1 
2 
5 
23 

14 
2 
1 

3 

4 
1 

1 
4 

Q 

212 
200 
960 

400 
150 
365 
6,540 
250 
1,090 

9 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

4 
4 

1 

100 

-1 

4 

1 

4 

] 

3 

6 

270 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

100,300 

1 

5,500 

22 
1 

33,500 

17 
1 

1 

240 

3 
7 

2 

2 
7 

1 

o 

3 

23 

6 
? 

4,295 

3,800 
200 
50 

500 

1,000 
600 
100 
432 

1 

1 

250 

2 

33 

2 

35,000 

1 

600 

1 

1 
o 

1 
1 

60 

3 

4 
1 

3 

i\ 

fi 

1 

2 

1 

9 

1 

g 

4 

1 

100,146 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

200 
50 

30 
750 

300 
150 
350 
735 

1 
2 

100 

1 
1 

50 

1 

1 

1 

2 
3 

1 

3 
3 

2 
1 

1 

0 

2 
9 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

!•> 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 
4 
3 
1 

1 

4 

o 

1,350 
800 
600 
100 

102 
407 

i 

1 
1 

1 
| 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
34 

1 

1 
1 
30 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

fi 

1 

1 

8 
42 

140 
5 
3 
1 
5 

54 

4 

91 
5 

54 

42 

145 

2 

1 

5 

37 

23,551 

19 

38 

7 

3,701,880 
2,500 

22 

1,716 
849 
655 
700 

9,624 

0 

... 
5 

31 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

2 

300 

7 

3,973 

•} 

53 
1° 

15 

99 

14 

755,448 

1 

10 

•10 

4! 
2( 

5fi 

">"> 

11 

i 

43 
3 

91 

"5 

2i 

470 
3,636 
112 

i 

1 

3 

479 

2 

11 

3 

1 

4,966 

9 

; 

350 
350 

1 

10 

« 

3 

?.1 

3 

560 

n 

16 

1 

45,000 

3 

145,000 

4 

If 

1( 

{ 

1,500 
300 

75 
1,357 
31 

300 
400 

10 
3 

1 

6 
2 

1 
2 

2 

2 

1 

24,000 

2 

1 

1,800 

j 

9 

J 

i 

9 

300 
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"o 
i 
X 

STATE  AND 
CITY 

Popula- 
tion 

Managing 
Authority 

Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

Volun- 
teer 
Workers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Source  of 
Financial  Support 

Source  of 
Information 

a 

s 

o 
d 
fe 

No.  of  Women 

No.  Employed 
Year  Round 

a 

5 

o 

0 

K 

No.  of  Women 

Land, 
Buildings, 
Perma- 
nent 
Equipment 

Upkeep, 
Supplies 
and 
Inci- 
dentals 

Salaries 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
« 

7 

* 
9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 

20 
21 

22 

23 
24 

25 

20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 

35 

30 
37 

38 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

40 

47 
48 

4!) 

60 
51 

52 
53 
54 
55 

1 

PENNA.  —  (Cent.) 
Vandergrift  

15,000 
4,200 

15,000 
27,000 
5,000 
12,500 

350,000 

30,000 
46,000 

65,000 
2,000 

5,000 
14,000 

American  Legion  and  City  Council 
Hyatt  M.  Cribbs  Jr.  Athletic  Field 
Board  

1 
1 

2 

James  H.  Hudson  
R  H  Smith 

550.00 

390.00 
271.69 
690.00 
50.00 

2,660.00 

16,000.00 
600.00 

605.21 
1,518.49 

500.00 
1,351.50 
1,260.00 
200.00 

4,140.00 

30,000.00 
1,933.85 

2,438.78 
6,555.00 

1,440.00 
1,623.19 
2,950.00 
250.00 

6,800.00 

64,000.00 
3,099.35 

5,011.19 
8,118.49 
300.00 

2,543.25 
2,700.00 
3,315.88 
12,463.59 
255,313.39 
626.23 
10,310.00 

20,174.00 
15,500.00 
2,800.00 
2,981.00 

40.00 

M&P 
M 
M 
M&P 

M&P 

M&P 
M 

M&P 
M 
P 

P 
M 

M 
M&P 
M 
M 

M 

M 
M&P 
M 
M&P 

P 

Warren  

Park  Commission  

1 

7 
1? 

Washington  

Recreation  Board  

1,000.00 

Elizabeth  C  Day 

Waynesburg  

Parent  Teacher  Association  

1 

West  Chester  

Recreation   Department  of  Civic 
Association  ... 

5 

51 

2 

2 
14 

8 

57 
9 

20 
22 

1 
4 

Dorothy  I  Bell 

Wilkes-Barre  and 
Wyoming  Valley10. 

Wilkinsburg  

Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  Wyoming  Valley  

53 

61 

18,000.00 
565.50 

1,967.20 
45.00 
300.00 

Arthur  H.  Miller 

Playground  and  Park  Association.  . 
Department  of  Parks  and  Public 

Adah  M.  Merrifield  

George  R.  Fleming  
Ruth  E  Swezey 

Williamsport  

York  

2 

60 
1 

2 

100 
1 

4 

Youngsville  

Board  of  Education            

R  R  Merrill 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Barrington  

Maple  Avenue  Community  House 

'"5 
5 

7 
50 
1 
9 

6 
3 

2 
3 
8 
9 
83 
1 
13 

7 
12 

671.26 
1,000.00 
1,287.38 
5,364.67 
8,946.16 
176.23 
3,310.00 

3,410.00 

1,871.99 
1,700.00 
2,005.00 
6,443.77 
25,996.30 
450.00 
7.000.00 

7,764.00 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Blake.  . 

Bristol  

Central  Falls  

25,000 
30,000 
266,918 

23.50 
655.15 
220,370.93 

Elizabeth  K.  F.  Freeman 

Newport  

Board  of  Recreation  Commissioners 

2 

18 

Providence  

Joseph  J.  McCaffrey.  .  .  . 
W.  H.  Bacon  
Mildred  A   Foulds 

Westerly  

1,200 
51,000 

84,936 

60,000 
20,000 

10,000 

33,000 
13,000 

16,000 
2,400 
1,100 
10,200 
1,200 
38,000 
6,000 

141,000 
3,000 
100,000 

262,000 

175,000 
8,000 
5,000 

40,800 
50,000 
68,000 
290,000 
20,000 
117,000 
190,000 

60,000 

275,500 

33,000 
6,500 

3,500 
8,500 
45,000 
290,000 

School  Department 

Woonsocket  

Park  and  Playground  Department. 

Playground  Department,  Board  of 
Parks  and  Playgrounds  

1 

9 
12 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  

6 
8 

6 
12 

9,000.00 

Corrinne  V.  Jones  
Adele  Johnston  Minahan 
B.  S.  Meeks 

Columbia  

Playground  Department  

Florence  

Park  Commission  

Orangeburg  

Playground  Commission  

3 

1 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Henerey 
Dr.  L.  M.  Dunton  

•  L.  M.  Dunton  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation   

1 

1 

40.00 

Park  Department  

2 

1 

10 

2 

4 
1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

Pauline  Witherspoon  

Mrs.  S.  N.  Hurts 

•  Recreation  Committee  of 
Women's  Club  .            

10 

1,000.00 
1,750.00 

50.00 
1,800.00 

3,500.00 
2,250.00 

700.00 
1,500.00 

4,500.00 
4,000.00 

750.00 
3,300.00 
2,410.00 
5,300.00 

M 

M 

P 
M 
M 
M 

Sumter  

Playgrounds  Department    

2 

3 
2 
1 

2 

9 

Mrs.  Julia  Lester  Dillon. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Aberdeen  

6 

12 

Canton  

A.  N.  Brogstod 

Lake  Preston  
Mitchell  
Scotland  

Commercial  Club  
Park  Board  

Otto  D.  Thorsues  

1 

200.00 

750.00 

4,350.00 

W.E.Webb  

William  F.  Hansen  
Mary  Ann  Falconer  

Sioux  Falls  

Board  of  Park  Supervisors    

9,300.00 

M 

Yankton  

School  Board  and  Park  Board  .... 

1 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  

Department  of  Public  Utilities.  .  .  . 

?5 

28,741.53 
384.85 

29,600.00 

85,000.00 
149,750.00 

M 
P 

M 

M 
M 

Clardel  Pindell  

Cookeville  

Twentieth  Century  Mother's  Club 
Bureau  of  Recreation,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  

7 

28 
16 
3 

1 
18 

67 
23 
1 

5 

40 
9 
3 

14 

237.44 

97.41 
7,600.00 

50.00 
22,000.00 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Cooper.  . 
Nathan  L.  Mallison  
Minnie  N.  Wagner  

Knoxville  

Memphis  

Recreation  Department   of    Park 
Commission      

Board  of  Park  Commissioners  
DuPont  Recreation  Association.  .  . 
City  Park  Commission  

20 
2 
1 

15 

85,600.00 

47,150.00 

17,000.00 

E  M.  Costello        .... 

Old  Hickory  

R.  J.  Foster  

Pulaski  

150.00 

P 

L.  D.  McCord  

TEXAS 
Amarillo  

Board  of  City  Development  

3 
5 
6 
16 

4 
31 
20 
60 

J.  E.  Biggs  

1 

3 
37 

1 

7 
84 
1 

1 
2 
30 

110,000.00 

7,902.43 

9,191.68 

127,094.12 
15,609.70 
81,906.38 
300.00 

M 
M 
M 

M 

James  A.  Garrison  

Beaumont  
Dallas  

3ity  of  Beaumont  
Park  and  Recreation  Department.  . 
City  of  Denison  

Frank  L.  Bertschler  
W.  F.  Jacoby  

Denison  

300.00 

H.  R.  Thompson  

El  Paso  

School  Board  and  Park  Department 
Public  Recreation  Department  
City   of   Galveston   and    Play- 
ground Association  

8 
20 

20 
17 

3 

74 

' 

Mabel  V.  Keeney  

Fort  Worth    

11 
3 

9 

5 
2 
10 

12 
4 
15 

13,930.00 

21,605.00 

36,360.00 

71,895.00 
23,742.12 
2,500.00 

47,032.64 

M 
M&P 
P 

M&P 

R.  D.  Evans  

Nell  Miller  

Houston  

The    Educational   and    Recrea- 
tional Community  Association 
Recreation  Department  and  Rec- 
reation and  Community  Ser- 

25 

2,500.00 
11,589.59 

35,443.05 

Mrs.  F.  Hoecker  

Laredo  

Park  Department  

C.  L.  Brock     

Rotary  Club 

6 

3 

500.00 

900.00 

1,400.00 

P 

Edward  L.  Roberson  — 

George  S.  Buchanan  
Mrs.  R.  F.  Cheatham.  .  . 
W.  J.  Klinger          

Marlin  

Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Public 
School  Athletic  Department.  .  .  . 

Panhandle  

Independent  School    

6 
3 

37 
4 

1,200.00 

75.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
10,000.00 
3,103.37 
300.00 

1,275.00 
2,400.00 
6,750.00 
22,000.00 
10,198.24 
15,650.00 

M 

M&P 
M 
M&P 
M 
M 

1 

1 
1 

900.00 
5,500.00 
12,000.00 
7,094.87 
14,850.00 

Port  Arthur  

City  of  Port  Arthur 

250.00 

W.  0.  Bower         

San  Antonio  

Division  of  Parks  

4 
4 
1 

8 
5 
6 

9 
3 

John  Hansard  

Waco  

60,000 
«5,000 

Department  of  Recreation      .... 

159 

37 

R.  C.  Oliver  

Wichita  Falls  

P»rk  Department  

500.66 

C.  C.  Bunnenberg  

16 
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ygrounds 
Under 
adership 

Total  Average  Daily 
Attendance  of  Participants 
All  Playgrounds 

Indoor 
Community 
Centers 

Community 
Houses 

Athletic  Fields,  Number 

Baseball  Fields,  Number 

Bathing 
Beaches 

Coif 
Courses, 
9-Hole 

Golf 
Courses, 
18-Hole 

Summer 
Camps 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Indoor 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Outdoor 

Tennis 
Courts 

Other 
Areas 

No  .  of  Different  Play  Areas 

No.  Open  Summer  Only 

No.  Open  School  Year 

"o 
H 

Number 

Total  Average  Daily  At- 
tendance of  Participants 
All  Community  Centers 

Number 

Total  Avg.  Daily  Att.  of 
P'rt'c'nts  All  Com.  H'a's 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  No.  of 
Campers 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

1 

1 
4 
6 

1 

1 
.1 

260 
50 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3,000 

1 
4 
6 

fj 

756 

1 

35 

1 

2 

8 

1 
3 

10 
1 

1 

4 

55 

4 

12 
7 

1 

4 

55 

4 

547 

20,000 
250 

1 

1 

21,000 

fi 

1 

8,000 

14 

10,000 

55 
4 

10 
8 
3 

3 
12 

1 

1 

1 

7 
1 

2,500 

5 
1 

1,030 

2 

1 

Ifi 

i 

1 

2 
7 
5 
13 

1 
8 

"i 

10 

2 
7 
6 
30 
1 

225 
880 

2 

1 

2 

7 
6 
33 

1 
8 

9 

1 

i 

3 
25 

1 

3,359 

8 

9,009 

10,359 

2 

50 

25 

8 

8 

6 
15 

3,074 
1,500 

4 

293 

0 

<\ 

o 

4 

8 
13 

8,000 

4 

3 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 
1 

218 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 
2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

30,075 

6 

1 

5 

9 
10 

6 
2 
2 
5 

1 
1 

6 

1 
1 

"a 

i 

9 
8 

6 

1 
2 

581 
900 

148 
30 

7 

200 

i 

100 

1 

10 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
3 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

14,000 

fi 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

9,100 

^ 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

8 

8 

7 

1 

23 
1 

4 

4 

10 

1 

1 

3 
2 

1 

1 

1 

•} 

23 
1 

14 
20 

2,400 
35 

1,900 

1 

26,567 

1 

25,798 

1 
15 
21 

9 

?4 

1,850 

j 

1 
1 

13,531 

8 
23 

00 

21,120 
92,184 

j 

3 
6 

8 

10 
1 

9 

o 

7 

1 

1 

500 

1 

500 

1 
1 

1,000 

4 
o 

1,500 

3 

8 

2 

2 

a 

7 
5 
5 

21 

3 

10 

7 

1 

1 

5 
5 

343 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 
6 

50 

0 

1 

3 
20 

75,000 
283,205 

6 

50 

3,000 
175,000 

i 

'14 

42 
3 
17 
10 

3 

11,500 
500 
2,550 
5,500 

800 

3 

2,174 

3 

1 
4 
3 

1 

30 
1 
8 

20 

1 

1 

15,849 

3 

113,285 

1 

150 

2 
5 

2 

4 

1 

1 

5 

4 

s 

250 
100 

2 

275 

1 

97,221 

1 

? 

110 

4 

102,475 

23 
f. 

6,000 

8 

15,000 

43 

1 

1,000,000 

1 
1 

400 

18 

28 

2,097 

5 

14 

1 

7,954 

*>1 

42 

6 

1 

3 

3 

1,000 

2 

135 

1 

1 

a 

in 

160 

11 
3 

1 

200 

3 

1 

1 
I 

t! 

i 

4 

"4 

1 

5 

3 

e 

150 
200 
100 

2 

•i 

1 
8 

1 

i 

g 

o 

1 

6 

15 

7 

1 

1 

70,000 

7 

M 

440 

10 
16 

1 

b 

1 

20,666 

6 
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1 
c 

•a 

1 

STATE  AND 
CITY    . 

1 

Popula- 
tion 

Managing 
Authority 

Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

Volun- 
teer 
Workers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Source  of 
Information 

c 

a 

*0 

d 
£ 

No.  of  Women 

No.  Employed 
Year  Round 

a 

a 

o 
d 
^ 

No.  of  Women 

Land, 
Buildings, 
Perma- 
nent 
Equipmenl 

Upkeep, 
Supplies 
and 
Inci- 
dentals 

Salaries 

Total 

Source  of 
Financial  Support 

t 

i 
i 

li 
11 

12 
K 

14 

u 

It 

17 

18 
19 

•20 
•21 

'2'2 
23 

24 

2.5 

2(\ 
27 

2S 

29 

:;o 

31 

32 

33 

:u 
36 
36 
37 

38 

:-:<» 

40 
41 

42 

43 

44 
45 
4fi 
47 

48 
4!) 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 

UTAH 
Salt  Lake  City  
Smithfield  

150,000 
2,700 

7,000 
10,000 
9,000 
2,000 
3,000 
700 
2,000 
8,000 
2,300 

20,000 
6,500 
30,000 

6,000 
42,309 

182,200 

37,800 
200,000 

64,600 
13,000 

25,000 
37,000 
10,000 
15,590 
500,000 
130,000 
110,000 

18,000 
37000 

Municipal  Recreation  Department 
Harmon  Field  Committee  

14 

18 

6 
12 

32,500.00 

15,000.00 
3,000.00 

1,200.00 

15,600.00 

63,100.00 
3,000.00 

2,000.00 
600.00 
3,450.00 
344.15 
1,324.50 
2,050.00 
2,208.81 
15,000.00 
150.00 

9,000.00 
1,978.78 

2,000.00 
250.00 

16,581.68 

19,040.00 
2,573.13 
28,937.00 
8,000.00 
2,110.00 
3,991.00 

875.00 
1,350.00 
1,052.75 
1,993.78 
412,745.76 
38.067.00 

33.810.48 

M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
P 
P 
P 
P 
M&P 
P 

M 
MAP 

M 
P 

M 

M 
M 
M 
P 
M 
M 

M 
M&P 
P 
M 
M 
M 

M 

Charlotte  Stewart.  .  .  . 

5 

10 

VERMONT 
Bellows  Falls  

Village  Corporation  

500.00 

300.00 

Dr.  E.  W.  Robinson.  . 
Agnes  R.  Whipple  
Claude  N.  Beasley.  .  .  . 
Blanche  M.  Conner.  .  . 
S  Westin 

Public  Welfare  Association  

1 

j 

o 

4 

550.00 
122.00 
628.50 
1,000.00 
92.31 
5,000.00 

2,880.00 
222.15 
346.00 
1,050.00 
288.32 
10,000.00 
150.00 

4,000.00 
840.00 

Lyndon  ville  

Village  Improvement  Society.  .  .  . 

I 

Village  Improvement  Council  .... 

I 

1 

350.00 

Community  Center,  Inc  

Mrs.  Esther  J.  Pratt.  . 
Bertha  R.  Salisbury.  .  . 
W.  W.  Walters 

American  Red  Cross  

1 
i 

1 
5 
\ 

1,828.18 

Recreation  Commission  

4 

Woodstock  

Improvement  Society  

f 

Clement  E.  Cook 

VIRGINIA 

Department  of  Recreation  

5 

5 

2,200.00 
360.00 

2,800.00 
778.78 

Clifton  Forge 

Board  of  Parks  and  Recreation.  .  . 

M.  B.  Lewis 

Playground  and  Recreational  As- 

I 

4 

Dr.  I.  C.  Harrison  
E  H.  Hamilton 

Community  Center1  

1 

1 

A 
t 

1 

50.00 
2,426.18 

3,630.00 
921.20 
8,762.00 

200.00 
12,855.50 

13,410.00 
1,651.93 
20.175.00 

Lynchburg  

Department    of    Recreation    anc 

8 
4 

10 
14 

13 
1 

1,300.00 
2,000.00 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Munday.  .  . 

Norfolk 

Bureau  of  Playgrounds  and  Recrea- 
tion, Department  of  Public  Wei- 

City  of  Petersburg  

Dorothy  L.  Irvine  
Mrs.  Lily  T.  Phillips.  .  . 

Richmond  

f  Bureau  of  Playgrounds  

20 
.... 

2 

37 

0 

8 
3 

6 

t 

Roanoke  
Staunton  

Department  of  Parka  
City  of  Staunton  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  . 

Playfield  Committee  

4 

"io 

910.00 
1,825.00 

500.00 
65.00 
115.25 
1,339.98 
25,821.24 
5.578.00 

3,640.13 

1,200.00 
2.166.00 

375.00 
1,285.00 
937.50 
653.80 
212,203.67 
32,489.00 

14.690.00 

R.  B.  Moss  

Thomas  W.  Dixon  

Mrs.  George  McFarlam 
Milton  A.  Orphan  
Edna  C.  Spenker  

WASHINGTON 

Park  Board  and  Y.  M.  C.  A  

3 
1 

'34 
34 

18 

1 
1 
26 
10 

21 
<? 

Uentralia  
ffoquiam  
Seattle  

Y.W.  C.A  
Park  Board  
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  
Playground   and    Recreation   De- 
partment,    Metropolitan    Park 
District        

5 

"ie 
i 

2 

'  174,720.85 

F.  W.  Mathias  

Ben  Evans  

Spokane  

Ben  A.  Clark  

Tacoma  

15,480.35 

Walter  F.  Hansen  
Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Cutler. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Gawler  

Eugene  F.  Yager 

Walla  Walla 

Park  and  Civics  Art  Club  

6 

Park  Board  

\ 

2,000.00 

2,550.00 

3,630.00 
12,385.26 
300.00 
825.00 
5,050.00 

214.00 

10,224.73 
10,790.00 
10,232.43 
47,545.00 
11,651.00 

2,800.00 
9,800.00 

400.00 
500.00 
3,053.00 

3,500.00 
8,470.95 
14,730.23 

16,302.43 
977.35 

472,387.00 
72,916.18 

16,250.00 

10,000.00 
12,000.00 

M 

P 

M 
M 
M 
M 
P 

M&P 

M 
M 

M 
M 
M 

M 
M 

M&P 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 

M 
M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

10,000 
50,000 

30,000 
27,000 

Raleigh  County  Post  No.  32  Amer- 

1 

10 
10 

1 

8 
10 
f 

1,800.00 

250.00 

630.00 
3,727.50 

500.00 

3,000.00 
3,342.67 
300.00 
625.00 
550.00 

210.00 

6,740.30 
790.00 
8,548.10 
11,705.28 

Playground  and  Recreation   Com- 
mittee   

H.  L.  Burns  

City  of  Clarksburg  

5,315.09 

Clay  B.  Kite  

Public  Schools  

Otis  G.Wilson  

10,000 
77,000 
18,000 

20,000 

11,660 
40,000 

75,000 

22,000 
25,000 

2,500 
25,000 
28,505 
35,000 

24,000 
58,000 
50,000 

23,000 
589,638 
43,000 
72,000 

42,000 

11,371 
10,000 
2,545 

independent  School  District  

\ 

200.00 
500.00 

4.00 

2,204.78 
1,000.00 
1,234.33 
12,600.49 

H.  A.  Rice  

Lions  Club  

1 

1 

3 

4,000.00 

W.  B.  Trosper  

Martinsburg  

Hooge  Street  Good  Neighbors  As- 
sociation   

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Townsei 

Elizabeth  G.Engle.... 
B.  M.  Spurr  

Morgantown 

department  of  Recreation,  School 
District  

12 
5 
15 
10 

20 
1 
15 
31 

2 

1,279.65 
9,000.00 
450.00 
23,239.23 

Board  of  Education  

Board  of  Recreation  

3 
2 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Ridenour.  . 
S.  A.  Heatherly  

Wheeling  

f  Public  Recreation  Board  

WISCONSIN 

Civic  Council  

6 
4 

9 

5 
3 

5 

5 

700.00 
600.00 

2,100.00 
1,200.00 

400.00 
400.00 
2,25.0.00 

A.  C.  Denny  

Beloit 

Park  Board  

8,000.00 

jfeorge  Moran  and  R. 

Freeman  Park  Association  

A.  0.  Fink  

Recreational  Committee  

2 
6 

4 
8 

49 

19 
\ 

2 
5 

4 
5 
38 

17 

100.00 
200.00 

A.  T.  Sands  

603.00 

F.  G.  Kiesler    

Grreen  Bay  

'layground  Department,  Board  of 

M.  G.  Simonds  

4,240.95 
4,260.32 

5,454.25 

4,230.00 
10,469.91 

10,848.18 
977.35 

148,000.00 

Kenneth  F.  Bick.  .  

Recreation  Department  

1 
1 

Paul  Jessen  

Madison  

Department  of  Recreation,  Board 
of  Education  

Jarry  C.  Thompson.  .  . 
Rex  K.  John  

[  Extension    Department,   Public 
\     Schools       

496 

421 

23 

296,387.00 

28,000.00 

Dorothy  C.  Enderis  — 
Dorothy  C.  Enderis  — 

Frank  F.  Berg  

3shkoflh  

department  of  Recreation,  Board 

79 

15 
19 

44 

24 
32 

2 

3 
1 

5,250.00 

11,000.00 

Racine      

)epartment  of  Recreation,  Board 

B.  A.  Solbraa  

iheboygan  

f  Department  of  Public  Recreation 
\  Board  of  Park  Commissioners.  .  . 

1,650.00 

10,350.00 

5.  D.  Antoniu  
3.  C.  Buenger  

Sevens  Point  
Pwo  Rivers  
Wabeno.  .  . 

Jity  of  Stevens  Point  
Department  of  Recreation  
Public  Schools  .  .  . 

1 
4 
1 

1 
1 

1 

23 

10 

276.00 

15,000.00 
50.00 

375.00 
3,000.00 
290.00 

375.00 
4,500.00 
615.00 

M 
M 
M 

P.  M.  Vincent  
Arthur  P.  Eckley  
Don  L.  Beran  
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aygrounds 
Under 
leadership 

Total  Average  Daily 
Attendance  of  Participants 
All  Playgrounds 

Indoor 
Community 
Centers 

Community 
Houses 

Athletic  Fields,  Number 

iclds,  Number 

Bathing 
Beaches 

Golf 
Courses, 
9-Hole 

Golf 

Courses, 
18-Hole 

Summer 
Camps 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Indoor 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Outdoor 

Tennis 
Courts 

Cther 

Areas 

No  .  of  Different  Play  Areas 

No.  Open  Summer  Only 

No.  Open  School  Year 

"c 
EH 

Number 

Total  Average  Daily  At- 
tendance of  Participants 
All  Community  Centers 

Number 

Total  Avg.  Daily  Att.  of 
P'rt'c'ntsAllCom-H's's 

-f?-§ 

£>-§ 

Number 

Total  No.  of 
Campers 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Baseball  F 

Number 

Total  Yeai 
or  Seasona 
Participati 

Number 

Total  Yeai 
or  Seasona 
Participati 

Number 

Total  Yeai 
or  Seasona 
Participati 

13 

13 

2 
3 

7,000 
300 

2 

18 
1 

1 

8 

15 

32 

1 

2 

1 

1 
4 
1 

200 

100 

80 
278 
45 

1 
4 
1 

1 

1 

1 

78 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 
1 

5 
1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
5 

1 

4 
1 

200 
300 
35 

401 

1 

1 

200 

2 

5 

2 

3 

1 

2 
1 

100 
45,000 

2 

4 
4 

50 

I 

1 
1 

1 

2 

5 
1 

n 

275 
165 

1 

?, 

30 

j 

4 
1 

4 
3 

3 

1 
8 
1 

48,411 

8,761 
43,800 

8 

12 
10 

8 
7 
13 

10 

2 

40,640 

"i 

7 
23 

2,147 
5,333 

1 
25 

7 

4 

28 

19 

8 
3 

5 

7 
2 
1 
22 
9 

12 
2 

1 

1 

S 
10 

1 

1 
1 

3 

15 
1 
8 
18 

8 
3 

6 

7 

1,200 
300 

600 

5 

is 

8 
10 

8 

1 

150 

i 
i 

3 

2 

1 

2 
3 
3 

1 

3,153 

1 

7,200 

4 

f> 

3,021 

1 

10 

'  20 

2 
1 

47 
Q 

127 
51 

3 

9 

1 

1, 

36' 
65' 

20: 
2! 
5! 

11 

s; 
10  ; 

B 

21 
1 

2 

2 

21 

12 

9 
3 

10 

1 

9 

1 

3 

90 

1 

53,000 

i 
1 

240,574 

39 
12 

14 
2 
1 

'"144 

8 

30,445 

1 

25,376 

4 

1 

11,880 

21,600 

2 

fi 

1 

8 
10 
1 
1 
1 

3 

15 
1 
8 
18 

400 

1,623 
2,618 
75 
60 
300 

205 

1,345 
750 
923 
7,159 

9 

1 

1 

1 

g 

1 

1 

3; 

15; 

li 

114 
134 

2 

300 

1 

4 

i 

1 

7 
4 

200 
244 

'> 

0 

6 

1 

604 

i 
i 

1 

32,951 

52,976 
1,500 

5 
4 

1 

2 
5 

5 
5 

7 

14 
1 

33 

"7 

5 

4 

1 

2 
5 

5 
5 

14 

15 

600 
600 

25 
60 
1,253 

452 
200 
2,100 

5 
14 

1,000 
1,400 

54 
4 

4 
14 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1,600 

1 

5,000 

2 

3,600 

1 

i 

2 
1 

1 

2 

12,000 

1 

2 

2 
2 

2 

4 
7 

1 

i 

74 

74 

4 

B 

16,815 

1 

20,000 

2 

8,500 

6 

1,050 

5 

n 

600 

4 

1 

1 

4 

53,127 

1 

51,644 

1 

14  £ 

f 

1 

4? 

125 

is 

14 

, 

J 

19 

42  £ 

1 

8 
3 

3 

3 

9 

35 

5 

2 
7 

5 

8 

1,109 

4 
6 

88 

1 

I 

3 

i 

281,000 

11 

60,764 

105 
7 
155 

7 

1,988 

4 

661 

2 

, 

8 

8 

2 

9 

10 

4 

i 

3 
2 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

70 
150 

1 

r 

55 

25 

11! 

3 

87 

3 

1,266 

PLAYGROUND  AND  COMMUNI 

Footnotes  fc 


» 
c 

"o 
4 

^ 

STATE  AND 
CITY 

Popula- 
tion 

Managing 
Authority 

Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

Volun- 
teer 
Workers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Source  of 
Financial  Support 

Source  of 
Information 

No.  of  Men 

No.  of  Women 

No.  Employed 
Year  Round 

d 

a 

o 
d 

fe 

No.  of  Women 

Land, 
Buildings, 
Perma- 
nent 
Equipment 

Upkeep, 
Supplies 
and 
Inci- 
dentals 

Salaries 

Total 

1 

2 
8 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

13 
14 

15 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 
25 

26 
27 

28 

Watertown  

10,000 
18.000 
22,081 
30,000 
9,000 

19,000 

Board  of  Education  

2 

? 

59.70 
185.00 

660.00 
805.00 
400.00 
5,200.00 

719.70 
2,000.00 
600.00 
14,000.00 
500.00 

M 
M 
M 
M 
P 

R  A  Buell 

Waukesha  

Playground  Committee  

2 

1 

1,010.00 
200.00 
7,100.00 

Wausau  

Park  Department  

9 

West  Allis  

Hoard  of  Park  Commissioners  
American  Legion  

2 
1 

2 

1,700.00 

E.  C  Pynn 

Wisconsin  Rapids.  .  . 

WYOMING 
Cheyenne  

Y.  W.  C.  A  

1? 

Mrs.  Horton  A.  Johnson. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Steffy 

Riverton  
Thermopolis  

2,000 
2,500 

82,000 
67.000 

18,000 
344,000 

17,000 
202,377 

50,000 
32,000 

140,000 
28,000 
66,000 
122,731 

600,000 
65,000 

,000,000 

123,000 
3,500 

26,000 
50.000 

12,000 

2ity  of  Riverton  
Women's  Club  

.... 

6 

200.00 

200.00 

P 

MAP 

M 
M 

150.00 

150.00 

9,891.95 
26,651.64 

H  P  Vogt 

CANADA 

ALBERTA 
Calgary  

Parka  Department  

7 

W.  R.  Reader 

Edmonton  

City  of  Edmonton  

6 
1 

1 

A.  W.  Haddon 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
New  Westminster.  .  . 

Board  of  Park  f!nmmi«sinnprn 

3layground     Department,     Parks 
Board  

8 

3 

26 

7 
2 

25 
7 
22 
11 
127 
23 

15 

16 
83 
1 
1 

12 

3 

33 

11 

1 

24 
4 
20 
10 
121 
4 

13 

15 
13 
2 

1 

2 

3 

29,868.64 

1,150.00 
92,111.26 

18,000.00 
498.75 

20,675.00 
2,200.00 
38,000.00 
36,799.15 
159,799.00 
19,700.00 

5,200.00 

18,935.00 
131,451.13 
3,036.90 
3,150.00 

2,000.00 
5,535.64 

1,540.00 

M 

M 
M 

M 
P 

MAP 
M 
MAP 
M 
M 
M 

M 

MAP 
M 

MAP 
MAP 

MAP 
M 

MAP 

0.  1C.  Gamble 

MANITOBA 
Brandon  

Kinsmen  Club  

300.00 

250.00 

600.00 

Winnipeg  

Public  Parks  Board  

J  H.  Blackwood 

NOVA  SCOTIA 
Halifax  

Playground  Commission     ,,,,,,, 

1 

6 

3 

14,000.00 
15.00 

5,625.00 

1,100.00 
28,75 

5,050.00 
100.00 
12,500.00 

2,900.00 
455.00 

9,000.00 
2,100 
8,500.00 

W.  E.  Donovon. 

Sydney  

'ublic  Playgrounds  Association.  .  . 
Playgrounds  Association  

N.  D.  Morrison.  .  .          . 

ONTARIO 
Hamilton  

J.  J.  Syme  

Kitchener  

Public  Schools  

4 

London  

Public  Utilities  Commission 

17,000.00 

Ottawa  

Playgrounds  Committee  

E.  F.  Morgan 

1  Parks  Department  

31 

1 

79 

57,799.00 
15,000.00 

400.00 

6,437.00 
54,896.99 
1,572.54 
2,415.00 

200.00 
1,185.65 

200.00 

102,000.00 
4,700.00 

3,800.00 

12,498.00 
76,554.14 
1,147.83 
735.00 

1,800.00 
2,939.65 

1,340.00 

S.  H.  Armstrong  

Windsor  

\  Board  of  Education  

240 

4 

1,000.00 

T.  E.  Johns    

Committee  on  Recreation,  Board  of 
Education  

W.  L.  Carson  

QUEBEC 
Montreal  

[  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Associa- 
\     tion  

William  Bowie  

(  Department  of  Public  Recreation 

Dr.  J.  P.  Gadbois  

'si 

"i 

316.53 

J.  B.  O'Regan 

TVmiakaming 

Athletic  Association  

A.  K.  Grimmer  

SASKATCHEWAN 
Moose  Jaw  

lecreation  Committee.Public  Parks 
Board  . 

5 
8 

2 

4 

9 

2 

J.  Robinson  

Regina  

Playgrounds  Association 

1 

8 

1,410.34 

William  J.  Bailey  

HAWAII 
Hilo  

bounty  Board  of  Supervisors  

Ernest  B.  de  Silva  

t  Under    Sources    of    Financial    Support    M — Municipal    Funds;    P — Private   Funds;    S — State   Funds;    and   C — County  Funds. 
*  Branford   Community   Council,    Inc.    operates    playgrounds   in   Branford,    Stony   Creek,   Short  Beach  and  Pine  Orchard. 

1  Maintains  a  program  of  community  recreation  activities  for  colored  citizens. 

2  The  Community  Service  program  in  this  city  is  one  of  organized  activities   not  centralized.     A  year  round  director  with  the  aid  of  trained  volunteers  recruite 
from    community    groups    and    agencies    aims    to    develop    the    recreational    resources    of   the   city   through   a  varied   program   including   the   organization  of   games   an 
athletics,    community    choruses    and    training    classes    for    volunteer    leaders. 

3  The  aim  of  this  Association  is  to  develop  the  recreational  resources   of  the    city.     Its   program   includes   the   promotion   of   special   activities    and  the   trainini 
of  recreation  leaders. 

4  Essex    County    Park    Commission    maintains    playgrounds    in    Newark,    Bloomfleld,    East   Orange,   Irvington,    Montclair,   Nutley,   Orange,   Belleville   and   Caldwell 

5  Union    County    Park    Commission    maintains    recreation    facilities    in    New      Providence,   Scotch  Plains,  Westfleld,  Kenilworth,  Roselle,  Bahway,  Linden,   Union 
Mountainside,   Summit,   Plainfleld,   Elizabeth  and  Cranford. 
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aygrounds 
Under 
leadership 

Total  Average  Daily 
Attendance  of  Participants 
All  Playgrounds 

Indoor 
Community 
Centers 

Community 
Houses 

Athletic  Fields,  Number  \ 

Baseball  Fields,  Number  \ 

Bathing 
Beaches 

Golf 

Courses, 
9-Hole 

Golf 
Courses, 
18-Hole 

Summer 
Camps 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Indoor 

Swimming 
Pools, 
Outdoor 

Tennis 
Courts 

Other 
Areas 

No  .  of  Different  Play  Areas 

No.  Open  Summer  Only 

No.  Open  School  Year 

3 

0 

Number 

Total  Average  Daily  At- 
tendance of  Participants 
All  Community  Centers 

Number 

Total  Avg.  Daily  Att.  of 
P'rt'c'nts  All  Com.  H'a's 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  No.  of 
Campers 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total  Yearly 
or  Seasonal 
Participation 

3 
3 
5 

"i 

1 
1 

1 

7 
3 

1 

7 

3 
26 

3 
2 

12 
5 
11 
14 
45 
24 

16 

10 
"5 

•} 

3 

3 
7 

8 

3 
5 

311 

S 

1 

4 

7 

3,750 

1 

2 
3 

1 

4 
4 

1 

? 

6 

8 
1 

1 

9 

15,000 

2 

8,000 

3 

100 

1 
1 

1 

7 
3 

1 

8 

3 
?fi 

50 
60 
38 

1,113 
1,000 

300 
3,793 

468 

1 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

8 
2 

3 
3 

3 

6 
5 

2 
12 

6 

1 

S 

11 

25 
6 

1 

100 

a 

3 

1 

1 

68 

1 

1 

12 
26 

3 
17 

2 

76,798 

3 
2 

12 
5 
16 

976 
65 

4,733 
1,532 

1 

3 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

80 

5 

1 

1 

i 

5 
8 
17 
50 

22 

3 
) 

5 

2 
4 
6 

3 

1 

10 

14 

132,290 

] 

4 

10 

283,181 

45 
?4 

12,375 

43 

2,000 

5 

1,525 

40 

36 

i 

1 

4S 

5 

1 

4,300 
1,817 

16 
10 

1,986 

3 

2 

1 

6 

m 

10 

28 

45 
5 

6 

1 

ii 

•>6 

600 

i 

764 

1 

486 

5 

1 

i 

10 

e 

2 

2 

1 

12 
9 

4 

600 
700 

1 

11 

1 

1,008 

1 

8,436 

12 

1 

2 

1 

6  Brie    County   Park    Commission    maintains    recreation    facilities    in    Orchard    Park,    Aurora    and    Lancaster. 

7  Westchester    County    Park    Commission    maintains    recreation    facilities    in    Yonkers,    Ardsley,    Tarrytown,    Harmon,    White   Plains,   Mount   Vernon,    New   Kochelle, 
,    Cortlandt   and   Yorktown. 

8  The   Recreation    Commission    of   Westchester    County    aids    the    smaller    towns    and  villages  in  increasing  recreation  opportunities  for  their  citizens.     The  program 
ictivities   includes    the   organization   of   playgrounds    and   community   centers,    dramatic  groups,   recreation   clubs   for   boys    and   girls   and   adults,   community   choruses, 
ity   play   days    and  training   classes   for   volunteer   leaders. 

The  activities  of  the  Shenango  Valley  Playground  Association  cover  Sharon,    Sharpsville    and    Farrell. 
10   The  activities  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation   Association  of  Wyoming   Valley  cover   20    towns   and   boroughs   in   Pennsylvania. 
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FHE  PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA, 

INCORPORATED 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

January  1,  1928,  through  December  31,  1928 


General  Fund  Balance  December  31,  1927  $40,891.73 
?ransferred  to  Emergency  Reserve  Fund  29,500.00 


$  11,391.73 


ncome 


Contributions  $ 

Interest  and  Dividends  on  Endowment  Funds 
Interest 

Playground  Sales,  Subscription  and  Advertis- 
ing 

Badge  Sales 

Special  Publication  Sales 
Miscellaneous  Sales 
Business  Operations 
National  Recreation  School 
Recreation  Congress 


Expenditures 

Community  Recreation  Field  Service  3 

Field  Service  to  Colored  Communities 
National  Physical  Education  Service 
Local  Employment  Service 
National  Recreation  School 
Correspondence  and  Consultation  Bureau 
Physical    Efficiency    Tests — Boys'    &    Girls' 

Badges 

Research  and  Publication  Service 
Recreation  Congress 
Year  Book 
The  Playground 

eneral  Fund  Balance  December  31,  1928 
Commitments  December  31,  1928 

acation  Service  Bureau 

(A  special  contribution  has  been  pledged  to 
the  Association  for  the  cost  of  this  service.) 
Balance  December  31,  1927 
Receipts  to  December  31,  1928 


Expenditures  to  December  31,  1928 


324,748.06 
7,480.51 
1,262.34 

6,171.18 

3,014.89 

16,261.75 

15.76 

2,959.96 

4,975.57 

500.00 


151,646.06 
21,970.49 
13,997.45 
10,626.60 
40,532.01 
41,351.53 

3,316.58 

36,585.25 

8,928.58 

3,527.35 

25,740.21 


1,077.42 
14,302.89 

15,380.31 
12,870.68 


367,390.02 
$378,781.75 


358,222.11 

$  20,559.64 
91,062.00 


2,509.63 
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Special  Studies 

(A  special  contribution  has  been  pledged  to 
the  Association  for  the  cost  of  this  service.) 
Balance  December  31,  1927 
Receipts  to  December  31,  1928 


Expenditures  to  December  31,  1928 

Special  Field  Service  to  Real  Estate  Subdivisions 

(A  special  contribution  has  been  pledged  to 
the  Association  for  the  cost  of  this  service.) 
Balance  December  31,  1927 
Receipts  to  December  31,  1928 


Expenditures  to  December  31,  1928 

Special  Field  Service 

(A  special  contribution  has  been  pledged  to 
the  Association  for  the  cost  of  this  service.) 
Balance  December  31,  1927 
Receipts  to  December  31,  1928 


Expenditures  to  December  31,  1928 

Park  Recreation  Service 

(A  special  contribution  has  been  pledged  to 
the  Association  for  the  cost  of  this  service.) 
Balance  December  31,  1927 
Receipts  to  December  31,  1928 


Expenditures  to  December  31,  1928 

Music  Service  to  Small  Towns 

(A  special  contribution  has  been  pledged  to 
the  Association  for  the  cost  of  this  service.) 
Receipts  to  December  31,  1928 
Expenditures  to  December  31,  1928 

Music  Study 

(A  special  contribution  has  been  pledged  to 
the  Association  for  the  cost  of  this  service.) 
Receipts  to  December  31,  1928 
Expenditures  to  December  31,  1928 

Interest  and  Dividends  on  Frances  Ross  Poley 
Memorial  Fund 

Balance  December  31,  1927 
Receipts  to  December  31,  1928 


Expenditures  to  December  31,  1928 


883.34 
4,964.99 

5,848.33 
5,014.99 


147.26* 
9,838.29 

9,691.03 
9,212.49 


1,018.29 
5,064.06 

6,082.35 
6,372.57 


917.16 
9,382.44 

10,299.60 
8,782.27 


4,303.13 
4,236.70 


5,461.25 
3,276.65 


87.83 
363.55 

451.38 

426.38 


833.34 


478.54 


290.22* 


1,517.33 


66.43 


2,184.60 


25.00 
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Recapitulation 


balances  December  31,  1927 


General  Fund  11,391.73 
Vacation  Service  Bureau  1,077.42 
Special  Studies  883.34 
Special   Field   Service  to  Real   Estate   Sub- 
divisions 147.26* 
Special  Field  Service  1,018.29 
Park  Recreation  Service  917.16 
Interest    and    Dividends  on    Frances    Ross 
Poley  Memorial  Fund  87.83 


15,228.51 


ncome 


General  Fund 

Vacation  Service  Bureau 

Special  Studies 

Special  Field  Servivce  to  Real  Estate  Sub- 
divisions 

Special  Field  Service 

Park  Recreation  Service 

Music  Service  to  Small  Towns 

Music  Study 

Interest  and  Dividends  on  Frances  Ross 
Poley  Memorial  Fund 


xpenditures 


General  Fund  Jj 

Vacation  Service  Bureau 

Special  Studies 

Special  Field '  Service  to  Real  Estate  Sub- 
divisions 

Special  Field  Service 

Park  Recreation  Service 

Music  Service  to  Small  Towns 

Music  Study 

Interest  and  Dividends  on  Frances  Ross 
Poley  Memorial  Fund 


•alances  December  31,  1928 

General  Fund  $ 

Vacation  Service  Bureau 

Special  Studies 

Special  Field  Service  to  Real  Estate  Sub- 
divisions 

Special  Field  Service 

Park  Recreation  Service 

Music  Service  to  Small  Towns 

Music  Study 

Interest  and  Dividends  on  Frances  Ross 
Poley  Memorial  Fund 


367,390.02 

14,302.89 

4,964.99 

9,838.29 
5,064.06 
9,382.44 
4,303.13 
5,461.25 

363.55 


358,222.11 

12,870.68 

5,014.99 

9,212.49 
6,372.57 
8,782.27 
4,236.70 
3,276.65 

426.38 


20,559.64 

2,509.63 

833.34 

478.54 
290.22* 

1,517.33 
66.43 

2,184.60 

25.00 


421,070.62 
$436,299.13 


408,414.84 
$  27,884.29 


27,884.29 
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Commitments  December  31,  1928 

General  Fund  $ 

Vacation  Service  Bureau 

Special  Studies 

Special  Field  Service  to  Real  Estate  Sub- 
divisions 

Park   Recreation   Service 

Music  Service  to  Small  Towns 

Music  Study 

Interest  and  Dividends  on  Frances  Ross 
Poley  Memorial  Fund 


91,062.00 

2,509.63 

833.34 

478.54 

1,517.33 

66.43 

2,184.60 

25.00 


98,676.87 


Special  Fund  (Action  of  1910) 

Lucy  Tudor  Hillyer  Fund 

Emil  C.  Bondy  Fund 

George  L.  Sands  Fund 

"In  Memory  of"  J.   I.  Lamprecht 

"In  Memory  of"  Barney  May 

"In  Memory  of"  Waldo  B.  Forbes 

Frances  Ross  Poley  Memorial  Funds  (x) 

Ellen  Mills  Borne  Fund 

Other  Gifts 

Frances  Mooney  Fund 

Sarah  Newlin  Fund 

"In  Memory  of"  William  Simes 

"In  Memory  of"  J.  R.  Jr. 

Emergency  Reserve  Fund 


x  Restricted. 
•Credit. 


25,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,000.00 

12,541.62 

3,000.00 

500.00 

1,403.02 

6,000.00 

3,000.00 

75.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

2,000.00 

250.00 

119,025.00 


$180,294.64 


I  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  for  the  fisca 
year  ending  December  31,  1928,  and  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  a  true  and  correct  statemen 
of  the  financial  transaction  of  the  General,  Special  Study  and  Endowment  Funds  for  the  period. 

(Signed)  JOSEPH  F.  CALVERT, 

Certified  Public  Accountant. 
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Officers  and  Directors  of  the   Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America 


OFFICERS 

JOSEPH  LEE,  President  ROBERT  GARRETT,  Third  Vice-President 

JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  First  Vice-President  GUSTAVUS  T.  KIRBY,  Treasurer 

JOHN  G.  WINANT,  Second  Vice-President  H.  S.  BRAUCHER,  Secretary 


DIRECTORS 

MRS.  EDWARD  W.  BIDDLE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BUTTERWORTH,  Moline,  111. 

MR.  CLARENCE  M.  CLARK,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MRS.  ARTHUR  G.  CUMMER,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

MR.  F.  TRUBEE  DAVISON,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

DR.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MR.  HUGH  FRAYNE,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MR.  ROBERT  GARRETT,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MR.  C.  M.  GOETHE,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

MRS.  CHARLES  A.  GOODWIN,  Hartford,  Conn. 

HON.  AUSTIN  E.  GRIFFITHS,  Seattle,  Wash. 

WILLIAM  HALE  HARKNESS,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MR.  CHARLES  HAYDEN,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  FRANCIS  DELACY  HYDE,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

MRS.  HOWARD  R.  IVES,  Portland,  Me. 

MR.  GUSTAVUS  T.  KIRBY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MR.  H.  McK.  LANDON,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MRS.  CHARLES  D.  LANIER,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

MR.  ROBERT  LASSITER,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

MR.  JOSEPH  LEE,  Boston,  Mass. 

MR.  EDWARD  E.  LOOMIS,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DR.  J.  H.  McCuRDY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

MR.  OTTO  T.  MALLERY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MR.  WALTER  A.  MAY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HON.  CARL  E.  MILLIKEN,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miss  ELLEN  SCRIPPS,  Lajolla,  Calif. 

MRS.  CATHERINE  BARKER  SPAULDING,  Chicago, 

111. 

MR.  HAROLD  H.  SWIFT,  Chicago,  111. 
MR.  FREDERICK  S.  TITSWORTH,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
MRS.  J.  W.  WADSWORTH,  JR.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
MR.  J.  C.  WALSH,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
MR.  FREDERICK  M.  WARBURG,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
MR.  C.  S.  WESTON,  Scranton,  Pa. 
HON.  JOHN  G.  WINANT,  Concord,  N.  H. 
MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  WOODIN,  JR.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS  OF  PLAYGROUND   AND    RECREATION 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


\LLEN,  CHARLES  Lucius,  Worcester,  Mass. 
BELL,  A.  T.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
BETHELL,  UNION,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
BILL,  NATHAN  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
BOOTH,  GEORGE  F.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
BORDEN,  ANNA  H.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
BRINLEY,  JOHN  R.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
BUSH,  S.  P.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
CABOT,  FREDERICK  P.,  Boston,  Mass. 
CHASE,  MRS.  JULIAN  C.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
COMLY,  MRS.  WALTER  S.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Cox,  CHARLES  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 
CRANE,  WINTHROP  M.,  JR.,  Dalton,  Mass. 
CRANE,  Z.  MARSHALL,  Dalton,  Mass. 
CURTISS,  JULIAN  W.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
DRURY,  MRS.  S.  S.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
ouPoNT,  MRS.  COLEMAN,  Wilmington,  Del. 
EARLE,  MRS.  E.  P.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
EASTON,  MRS.  D.  E.  F.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
EVANS,  MRS.  CHARLES  W.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
FALK,  OTTO  H.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
FEHR,  HERMAN,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
FISHER,  MRS.  IRVING,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
FiTzSiMONS,  MRS.  PAUL,  Newport,  R.  I. 
GARDNER,  ROBERT  A.,  Chicago,  111. 
GEDDES,  F.  L.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
GEORGE,  CHARLES  C.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
GILKEY,  REV.  CHARLES  W.,  Chicago,  111. 
GLOVER,  MRS.  CHARLES  C.,  JR.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
GOODCELL,  REX  B.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
GREEN,  WILLIAM,  Washington,  D.  C. 
HATHAWAY,  ELLEN  R.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
HIGGINSON,  MRS.  FRANCIS  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
HOLMES,  MRS.  ALBERT  W.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
HUBBARD,  MRS.  L.  V.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
JACOBS,  H.  H.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
JENKINSON,  RICHARD  C.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
KANZLER,  MRS.  ERNEST,  Detroit,  Mich. 
KELLER,  HELEN,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 
KELLOGG,  DR.  JOHN  HARDY,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
KING,  WILLARD  V.,  New  York  City. 
KINGSBURY,  F.  J.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
LAWRENCE,  ARTHUR  W.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
LAWRENCE,  RT.  REV.  WM.,  Boston,  Mass. 
LEBOUTILLIER,  PHILLIP,  New  York  City. 
LITTAUER,  Lucius  N.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
Low,  SETH,  New  York  City. 
LOWE,  ARTHUR  H.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
MADEIRA,   MRS.   Louis   C.,  Germantown,   Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
MATHER,  SAMUEL,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MAYER,  HENRY  L.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MCCORMICK,  MRS.  MEDILL,  Washington,  D.  C. 
MCKNIGHT,  SUMNER  T.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
MILLER,  JOHN  B.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
MOORS,  JOHN  F.,  Boston,  Mass. 
MOOT,  ADELBERT,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
MYERS,  A.  G.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 
NAYLOR,  ROY  B.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
OSLER,  F.  GORDON,  Toronto,  Canada. 
OTIS,  JAMES  E.,  Chicago,  111. 
PARSONS,  MARY,  Lenox,  Mass. 
POUND,  ARTHUR,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 
PRATT,  HERBERT  L.,  New  York  City. 
PRINCE,  JULIUS,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
PROCTER,  WM.  COOPER,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
RILEY,  MRS.  SANFORD  R.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
ROBINSON,  MRS.  THEODORE  DOUGLAS,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

RODMAN,  MRS.  WILLOUGHBY,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
ROOSEVELT,  FRANKLIN  D.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 
ROOSEVELT,  THEODORE,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 
Ross,  DAVID  H.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 
SANGER,  MRS.  HENRY  H.,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 
SCHENCK,  C.  M.,  Denver,  Colo. 
SEVERN,  W.  F.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
SHOVE,  BENJAMIN  J.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
SMART,  JAMES  R.,  Evanston,  111. 
SPENCER,  JOHN  D.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
SPORBORG,  ALFRED  J.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
SPRAGUE,  COL.  A.  A.,  Chicago,  111. 
STALLINGS,  MRS.  A.  J.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
STEARNS,  ALFRED  E.,  Andover,  Mass. 
STERLING,  FLORENCE  M.,  Houston,  Texas. 
STEWART,  ROBERT  W.,  Chicago,  111. 
STUDEBAKER,  CLEMENT,  JR.,  Chicago,  111. 
SULLOWAY,  RICHARD  W.,  Franklin,  N.  H. 
TAFT,  LORADO,  Chicago,  111. 
TALBOTT,  MRS.  H.  E.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
TAYLOR,  DR.  WILLIAM  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
THACHER,  THOMAS  D.,  New  York  City. 
THAW,  BENJAMIN,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
TODD,  A.  J.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
VAN  DYKE,  HENRY,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
WARD,  W.  L.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
\VATTS,  RIDLEY,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
WATTS,  WILLIAM  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
WHEELER,  DWIGHT  C.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
WHITE,  AUBREY  L.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
WINTER,  MRS.  THOMAS  G.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
WISE,  RABBI  STEPHEN  S.,  New  York  City. 
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A  Correspondence  Course  for 
Summer  Playground  Leaders 


The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
has  just  prepared  a  Correspondence  Course  and  manual 
for  summer  playground  workers.  There  are  ten  lessons 
accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  pamphlets  covering  in 
some  detail  the  various  playground  activities — games, 
handcraft,  athletics,  musical,  dramatic  and  various  mis- 
cellaneous activities;  principles  of  leadership;  principles 
of  programming  with  daily  and  seasonal  programs; 
playground  administration;  layout  and  equipment; 
theory,  principles  and  history  of  play. 

Subscription  to  the  course  includes  the  lessons,  the  books 
and  a  correspondence  service.  Certificates  are  awarded 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  course. 

Subscription  to  the  course — $10.00. 


Address 

National  Recreation  School, 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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HANDWORK 
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Handwork 


There  is  a  very  large  and  thirsty  field  for 
leadership  in  handwork.  Every  settlement  and 
every  boys'  club  'pretty  much  has  handwork  and 
a  few  organizations  have  interesting  and  progres- 
sive programs. 

The  teacher  of  handwork  ought  to  begin  the 
campaign  in  any  city  with  aircraft  (the  boys  eat 
it  up)  and  proceed  from  that  to  kites  and  sail 
boats.  In  some  cases  boys  can  be  taught  to  make 
kyacks  and  paddles.  They  should  make  skiis  and 
hockey  sticks  and  everything  that  it  takes  skill, 
science  and  art  to  make,  and  in  the  use  of  which 
the  boy  takes  a  vital  interest,  so  that  the  test  of 
liis  performance  will  be  his  own  estimate  of  the 
fitness  of  what  he  has  made  to  do  the  thing  he 
wants  of  it.  Put  in  another  way,  the  test  should 
not  be  the  opinions  of  industry  nor  other  people's 
opinions,  but  the  satisfying  of  a  vital  demand 
upon  the  part  of  the  boy  himself,  true  expression 
of  his  own  desire  in  life.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
many  other  objects  of  this  sort  besides  those  I 
have  mentioned. 

It  will  be  said  at  once  against  such  things  as 
skiis  and  kyacks  that  the  material  will  cost  too 
much.  The  answer  is  that  boys  buy  skiis  now, 
and  if  they  can  afford  the  finished  article  they  can 
certainly  afford  the  wood.  The  Finns  up  near 
Fitchburg  make  their  own  skiis,  and  it  was  one 
of  my  plans  for  Camp  Devens  to  have  them 
make  them  for  the  soldiers,  though  it  was  never 
carried  out. 

The  work  itself  should  be  up  against  not  only 
the  boys'  own  judgment,  but  the  stunt  done 
should  be  meeting  the  laws  of  nature,  as  the  air- 
plane meets  the  conditions  set  by  the  air  and  im- 
petus and  the  force  of  gravity  as  well  as  by  the 
limitations  of  the  materials. —  (JOSEPH  LEE) 


Archery  in  Los  Angeles. — Archery  has  be- 
come so  popular  in  Los  Angeles  that  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Department  is  taking  steps 
to  organize  a  municipal  archery  association  to  de- 
velop archery  as  an  amateur  sport.  As  an  initial 
step  a  series  of  municipal  archery  tournaments 
have  been  arranged  which  are  open  to  men, 
women,  juniors  and  intermediates.  The  tourney 
will  include  all  of  the  standard  rounds  of  archery. 
First  and  second  place  winners  in  each  event  will 
be  eligible  to  compete  in  a  final  all-city  tourna- 
ment to  be  conducted  during  May. 


The 

HARMONICA  BAND 

Now  The  Leading  Activity 
In  Thousands  of  Nation's  Playgrounds 

IN  Kansas  City,  in  Cleveland,  in  New  York,  in 
Philadelphia,    in    Baltimore,    in   hundreds    of 
other  cities,  in  thousands  of  playgrounds,  the  har- 
monica is  now  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
most  enjoyed  features. 

So — if  your  ingenuity  is  some- 
times taxed  to  capture  and 
hold  the  interest  of  restless 
boys  and  girls,  look  into  the 
wonderful  possibilities  the  har- 
monica offers  as  a  playground 
activity. 

Every  child  is  fascinated  by 
this  easily-mastered,  inexpensive  instrument  that 
plays  real  music.  Lured  at  first  into  playing  it  just 
as  a  "great  game,"  youngsters  soon  find  them- 
selves reading  notes  accurately — taking  "parts"  in 
group  harmony  work — and  be- 
fore long  are  qualified  to  be- 
come members  of  a  harmonica 
band. 


As  one  instructor  aptly  phrases 
it :  "The  harmonica  .  .  .  can 
divert  much  of  the  energy  ex- 
pended in  the  rougher  forms 
of  play  and  convert  it  into  po- 
tential love  for  and  appreciation  of  music  and  the 
finer  attributes  which  build  so  much  for  geniality." 

Playground  Supervisors,  Teach- 
ers and  others  in  authority  are 
invited  to  send  for  a  brochure 
describing  the  results  obtained  in 
playgrounds,  camps  and  schools 
and  supplying  practical  instruc- 
tion for  the  development  of  har- 
monica activities. 

M.   Hohner,   Inc.,  Dept.  209-E 
114   East   16th   St., 
New   York   City 
Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  your  free  bro- 
chure on  "The  Harmonica  as  an 
Important  Factor  in  the  Modern 
Education  of  Girls  and  Boys." 

NAME     . 


ADDRESS    
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First  Aid  to  the  Recreation  Worker 


Recreational  Games  and 
Programs 

(Compiled  by  JOHN  MARTIN) 

There  has  been  so  great  a  de- 
mand for  this  popular  book  of  so- 
cial games  and  activities  for  game 
evenings  and  parties  in  homes, 
schools  and  gatherings  of  all  kinds 
that  another  edition  has  been  nec- 
essary. A  number  of  new  games 
have  been  added  and  the  programs 
have  been  revised  and  increased. 

Price   $   .50 


Play  Areas — Their  De- 
sign and  Equipment 

The  demand  for  Play  Areas  has 
placed  this  practical  volume  in  the 
list  of  "best  sellers."  A  number 
of  city  planners,  recreation  work- 
ers and  other  officials  have  testified 
to  its  value  as  an  indispensable  aid 
in  laying  out  play  areas  of  all 
kinds  including  children's  play- 
grounds, neighborhood  play  fields 
with  all  the  various  game  courts 
involved,  and  athletic  fields.  Chap- 
ters on  apparatus,  playground  beau- 
tification  and  the  preparation  of 
play  areas  for  winter  use  add  to 
the  value  of  the  book  which  con- 
tains many  illustrations,  plans  and 
diagrams. 

Price  $2.50 


Recreative  Athletics 

In  revised  and  greatly  enlarged 
form  Recreative  Athletics  offers 
the  recreational  worker,  physical 
director  and  all  workers  with  boys 
and  girls  practical  information  on 
methods  of  conducting  athletics ; 
special  activities,  stunts  and  meets; 
play  days ;  track  and  field  athletics ; 
water  sports ;  winter  sports  and  the 
organization  and  administration  of 
the  athletic  program. 

Price  $1.00 


Community  Drama 

Holiday  and  special  day  pro- 
grams, lists  of  plays  and  panto- 
mines  suggestions  for  play  pro- 
duction, recreational  dramatics,  re- 
ligious drama  and  methods  of  or- 
ganizing for  community  drama 
make  this  book  unique  in  its  field. 

Price  $2.00 


Playground  Festivals  and 
Pageants 

A  Pageant  of  Play $.10 

(A  Story  festival) 


The  Dearest  Wish   Free 

(A  story  telling  festival) 

The  Lost  Sheep   .10 

(A    Mother    Goose    play 
for  small  children) 

The  Magic  Path  .25 

(A  fairy  play  festival  for 
children) 

The  Enchanted  Garden  . . .         .10 
(A    playground    pageant 
portraying   athletic   ac- 
tivities of  many  coun- 
tries) 

Through  the  Portals   .25 

(An  Americanization  fes- 
tival   for  children) 

An  Indian  Pageant  in  Read- 
ing           .10 


Picnic  Programs 

"Let's  go  on  a  picnic!"  But  a 
picnic  is  not  a  picnic  without  games 
and  stunts.  Picnic  Programs  will 
give  countless  suggestions  for  ac- 
tivities, sample  programs  and  a  list 
of  necessary  supplies. 

Price  $  .15 


Building  and  Flying 
Model  Aircraft 

America's  youthful  airplane 
builders  and  fliers  are  constantly 
increasing  in  number  and  clubs  and 
classes  conducted  by  recreation  de- 
partments are  multiplying.  Build- 
ing and  Flying  Model  Aircraft 
with  its  detailed  information  and 
the  200  diagrams,  plans  and  draw- 
ings it  offers  will  be  invaluable  to 
the  model  maker. 

Price  $2.25 


88  Successful  Play 
Activities 

During  the  summer  contests  hold 
sway  on  the  playgrounds.  Here  is 
your  guide  for  conducting  tourna- 
ments in  marbles,  jackstones,  hop 
scotch  and  similar  games,  and  for 
contests  centering  about  handcraft, 
musical  and  dramatic  activities. 
An  invaluable  help  in  program 
planning. 

Price  $  .60 


Handcraft 

Always  popular  and  always  use- 
ful, Handcraft,  with  its  patterns 
for  toys  and  articles  of  various 
kinds,  is  in  constant  demand.  Have 
you  a  copy? 

Price  $1.25 


Community  Music 

Musical  activities  on  the  play- 
ground are  increasing  rapidly.  You 
will  find  it  very  helpful  to  have  in 
your  kit  Community  Music — a 
practical  guide  for  the  conduct  of 
music  activities,  with  the  informa- 
tion it  offers  on  community  sing- 
ing, choral  and  orchestral  activi- 
ties, simple  recreative  music,  mu- 
sical contests  and  other  features. 

Price  $1.50 


PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION     ASSOCIATION 

315  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York,   N.  Y. 


OF     AMERICA 
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UBBLING  over  with  energy;  little  votaries 
of  action  .  .  .  never  still  for  a  minute. 
Healthy,  happy,  care-free  little  girls  and 
boys  .  .  .  just  normal  youngsters.  To  hold  them 
down  is  to  break  their  spirits  .  .  .  but  we  must 
direct  the  never  ceasing  action;  guide  the  energy; 
build  strong  characters  as  well  as  strong  bodies; 
keep  them  off  the  street,  away  from  danger. 

So  each  year  there  is  a  growing  realization  of  the 
importance  of  the  playground;  and  greater  care 
in  the  selection  of  playground  equipment.  Safety, 
service,  durability  .  .  .  Medart  playground  equip- 
ment, for  many  years,  and  the  whole  country  over, 
is  the  equipment  of  first  choice. 

(Send  for  catalog  of  Medart  Playground 
Equipment) 


I 


D  AR.T 

Manufacturers  Since  1873 

Makers  of  Gymnasium  Apparatus,  Playground  Equipment,  Steel  Lockers, 
Steel  Shelving,  Steel  Cabinets  and  the  Junior  Line  for  the  Home 
Playground. 


Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co.— 3544  DeKalb  St.,  St.  Louis 
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LEADERSHIP 


A  New  Kind 
of  Cruise 

Directed  by  Dr.  Sven  V.  Knudsen 

Danish-American  Educator 

If  you  want  to  combine  a  wonderful  summer  vaca- 
tion with  broad  educational  experiences,  join  the 
ALL  EDUCATIONAL  CRUISE  TO  SCAN- 
DINAVIA.— Every  comfort — Every  luxury — 
Your  own  private  steamship. 

Visit  . .  Denmark  .  .  Stockholm  . 


Gotha   Canal 
Oslo  . 


. .    Gothenburg 
Malmo  . 


From  cozy  homelike  living-rooms  to  comfortable 
staterooms,  nothing  is  lacking  on  shipboard — -deli- 
cious food — special  entertainments — educational 
lectures  by  well  known  men — music  by  twelve 
piece  orchestra. 

All  Denmark  bids  you  welcome.  You  will  visit 
places  tourist  eyes  have  never  seen.  Unlimited  taxi 
service  in  Copenhagen  without  cost  to  you,  as  well 
as  unlimited  transportation  in  luxurious  automo- 
biles throughout  the  Danish  mainland  and  on  all 
Danish  state  railways. 

The  cultural  and  eductional  life  of  Denmark  is 
open  to  you.  Live  without  charge  at  the  magnifi- 
cent Chateau  Lerchenborg,  second  only  to  Ver- 
sailles. Admission  to  International  Convention  of 
Progressive  Schools  at  Elsinore — International 
Convention  for  International  Exchange  of  Boys — 
Unique  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  at  Rebild  Park 
in  Aalborg — Schools — Peoples  Colleges — Museums 
— Cooperative  Markets. 

CLIP  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  AND  RECEIVE 
BROCHURE  DESCRIBING  THIS  UNPARALLELED 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  AT  MODERATE 
COST. 


DR.    SVEN    V.    KNUDSEN 
Room    206-D 
248    Boylston    Street 
Boston,    Mass. 

Dear  Dr.   Knudsen: 
Without   obligation   to  me,   please  send 
full  details  and  illustrated  brochure  on 
All-Educational    Cruise. 

Name    . 


Address 


Leadership 


Group  activity  without  leadership  resolves  itself, 
at  the  best,  into  a  pointless  maze.  At  the  worst 
ideals  are  perverted  or  entirely  lacking,  and  the 
influences  become  positively  injurious  because  the 
ideal  of  the  group  is  the  dominant  factor  and  as 
the  group  is,  so  the  individual  becomes.  A  tabula- 
tion of  the  specific  traits  to  be  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  each  activity  would 
be  of  value  to  the  coaches  or  sponsors  of  the 
group.  Not  infrequently  false  gods  are  wor- 
shiped in  athletic  contests.  If  all  coaches  of 
athletic  teams  were  supplied  with  information  on 
the  true  objectives  of  their  activities,  many  would 
be  obliged  to  change  their  coaching  formulas.  De- 
sirable traits  of  character  are  not  always  most 
evident  among  the  members  of  a  winning  team. 
In  fact,  it  sometimes  requires  a  systematic  scheme 
of  checks  and  balances  to  avoid  undesirable  mani- 
festations of  character  by  the  nominal  victors. 
There  is  a  grave  question  regarding  the  positive 
social  values  of  much  training  in  athletics  because 
of  the  failure  of  coaches  to  recognize  the  higher 
objectives  of  their  work. 

— From  Character  Education  through  Extra-Curricu- 
lar  Activities  published  in  School  Executive  Mag- 
azine, August,  1928 


A  Park  for  Lincoln,  Nebraska. — John  F. 
Harris  of  New  York  City,  formerly  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  has  presented  Lincoln  with  500  acres 
of  land  to  be  developed  for  park  purposes.  The 
property  is  part  of  a  1100-acre  tract  owned  for 
many  years  by  the  Burlington  Railroad.  The  gift 
brings  into  full  realization  a  dream  which  has 
been  cherished  by  a  small  group  of  Lincoln  busi- 
ness men  representing  the  City  Planning  Sub- 
division of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Since  last 
February  this  group  has  urged  the  purchase  of  the 
property  to  be  presented  to  the  city  by  a  syndicate 
or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  site  is  a  beau- 
tiful one  and  the  tract  offers  great  possibilities  for 
baseball  grounds,  golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  shade 
and  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  a  well- 
planned  park  system. 


Shuffleboard  Popular. — The  Recreation  Bu- 
reau of  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  reports  that  in 
January  33,796  people  used  the  shuffleboard  facili- 
ties provided  by  the  Bureau.  This  number  is 
much  larger  than  the  attendance  report  for  any 
other  sport. 
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for  YOU 

.  .  .  who  want 

profit  from  protection 
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Investigate! 

Page  Fabric  available  in 
Copperweld  non-rusting  wire 
—  no  painting  —  reduced  up- 
keep— lifetime  service. 


(F>OUNDARY  LINES"— a  new  book  just  off  the 
_D  press — gives  valuable  information  on  beautifying 
and  protecting  property  lines.  Also  gives  data  on  land- 
scaping, use  of  various  types  of  fence,  planning  for 

gates,  driveways  and  walks. 

*     *      * 

Protect  children  .  .  .  promote  discipline  .  .  .  give  added 
safety  to  property  with  a  definite  boundary  line  of  Page 
Fence.  There  is  a  Page  Fence  expert  near  you — a  local 
organization  ready  to  give  you  complete  service  from 
first  plan  to  final  details  of  erection.  Write  for  name, 
address  and  the  valuable  book  "Boundary  Lines." 
Write  today.  Page  Fence  Assocation,  215  N.  Michigan 
Ave.  (Dept.  85),  Chicago,  Illinois. 


dmericas\'     ^X^f"    'A  first 
wire  fence\*&  service  plants  /since 


Lines      co 
valuable    su 
lions    on    proper, 
protection.     Write    for 
copy. 


PAGE  FENCE 


CHAIN   LINK— GALVANIZED   OR   COPPERWELD 


ORNAMENTAL  WROUGHT  IRON 
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JOHN  G.  LEHNE  SALES  CO. 
200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RAP-O 


INDOOR 


OUTDOOR 


RAP-O  has  a  swift  serve  and  a  snappy  catch  and 
can  be  played  by  two  to  twenty  players — In  the 
home,  school,  playground  or  gym. 

As  a  Physical  Director,  you  will  recognize  the 
possibilities  of  KAP-O  for  group  play.  It  can  be 
played  on  a  small  space  10x20  feet,  in  a  large 
gym  or  on  a  baseball  Held.  RAP-O  has  the  speed 
of  tennis  and  is  somewhat  akin  to  lacrosse.  It  is 
fast  and  snappy  and  can  be  played  with  equal 
competition  between  boys  and  girls  and  Is  par- 
ticularly good  for  the  camps  and  playgrounds. 

RAP-O  has  already  proved  itself  to  hundreds  of 
physical  directors  and  is  now  being  played  in 
many  of  our  large  cities.  For  full  information, 
write  for  free  booklet  No.  46. 


Start  a  Band— "Play  at  Once" 

SONG-O-PHONES  help  develop  healthy  lungs  and  an  ear 
for  musical  harmony  in  growing  children. 

NO  notes  to  read — NO  musical  training  required.  Without 
practice  or  study,  children  can  produce  fine  orchestral  effects 
on  these  wonder  instruments.  You  hum  a  tune  and  rich 
mellow  music  issues  forth — like  a  brass  band. 

Hundreds  of  successful  SONG-O-PHONE  school  bands  attest 
to  the  popularity  of  these  quickly  played — Saxophones,  Cornets, 
Trombones,    Clarinets,    etc.     Send    for    catalog    and    make    your 
selection.     Inexpensive:    70c    to    $3.25    each. 
THE  SONOPHONE  Co.,  548  Wythe  Ave.,  Dept.  O.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.'s 
PLAYGROUND  SERVICE 

giving  a  classified  list  of  music  for 

RHYTHMIC  TRAINING 
PAGEANTS  AND  FESTIVALS 
FOLK  AND  SOCIAL  DANCES 

for  use  in  Educational  and  Recreational  centers. 

CLAYTON  F.   SUMMY  GO. 

Publishers 
429    S.   Wabash   Ave.  Chicago,    Illinois 

Send  for  our  descriptive  circular  "Playground  Service" 


COSTUMES 

Masks  and  Accessories 

Everything  Necessary 
for 

Plays,  Pageants,  Masques,  etc. 

Special    Low    Prices    to    Recreation    Associations 
Sale  and  Rental 

VAN  HORN  &  SON 

Established    1852 

Theatrical  Costumers 

12th  &  Chestnut  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send    for    complete    catalog 


A  Beautiful  Setting  for  Music 

On  the  shores  of  Eola,  within  the  very  hearl 
of  Orlando,  Florida,  between  three  and  foui 
thousand  people  congregate  every  Friday  night  tc 
hear  a  musical  program  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Recreation.  These  programs  are 
purely  civic  affairs  and  all  the  talent  of  the  city  is 
called  upon  to  contribute.  The  setting  is  superb, 
The  band  stand  from  which  the  program  is 
amplified  rests  out  on  the  water.  Picture  a  full 
moon  shining  on  the  water  of  a  lake  surrounded 
by  palms  and  flowers,  the  air  as  balmy  in  October 
as  the  most  perfect  night  in  June,  and  some  coni 
ception  may  be  had  of  the  program  setting. 

The  program  can  be  heard  for  a  long  distance 
through  the  amplifying  system  which  the  city  offi- 
cials have  purchased. 

The  Department  of  Public  Recreation  has  hac 
the  cooperation  of  the  different  city  musical  or- 
ganizations in  the  presentation  of  these  programs 
the  groups  taking  turns  in  furnishing  the  talent. 

"Only  the  most  astute  actuary  could  compute 
what  will  happen  in  twenty-five,  fifty,  or  one 
hundred  years  unless  we  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
strongest  constructive  and  preventive  program 
that  science  and  knowledge  of  our  resources  can 
afford." 
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Yours  for  the  Asking ...  a 
Complete  New  Book  Featuring 

Louden  Playground  Equipment 

1MT  ORE  than  a  catalog — this  new  Louden 
•  book — because  it  is  designed  to  help 
you  select  your  playground  equipment  in- 
telligently, to  meet  the  needs  of  children  of 
varying  ages;  to  give  you  maximum  play 
facilities  for  every  foot  of  your  playground 
area;  to  promote  safety  and  discrimination 
in  the  selection  of  equipment  by  honestly 
stating  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  useful- 
ness of  each  item  of  equipment. 

We  believe  you  will  want  this  book- 
whether  for  use  now  or  later.    Your  re- 
quest will  bring  it  by  return  mail. 

Louden   Playground   Equipment 

118  Broadway  Ottawa,  Illinois 
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PENN 
STATE 


A  w;  ottncing  a  Four  Summer  Program  in 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    and 
ATHLETIC  COACHING 

with    Excellent    Facilities,    Prominent    Coaches,    and 

Modern    Equipment 

July    1    to    August    9 

Send   for  special   announcement  to 

Director    of    Summer    Session,     State    College,     Pa. 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Official 


Pitching  Horseshoes 


DIAMOND 


Diamond  Official  Pitching  Horseshoes  are 
chosen  by  champions  because  of  their  precise 
balance  and  exactness.  They  conform  exactly 
to  requirements  of  National  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Association. 

Made  with  straight  or  curved  toe  calk — 
regular  or  dead  falling  type.  Also  Junior  Model 
for  ladies  and  children.  Diamond  pitching 
horseshoe  accessories  include  stakes  and  stake 
holders,  official  courts,  carrying  cases,  score 
pads  with  percentage  charts  attached — and 
official  rule  booklet. 

Write  for  catalog. 

DIAMOND  CALK  HORSESHOE  CO. 

4610  Grand  Avenue,  Duluth,   Minn. 


Recreation  Playgrounds 

When  planted  with  White  Pine,  Hemlock,  Azalea, 
Rhododendron  and  Laurel  are  a  thing  of  beauty. 
Buildings  show  up  nicely  when  planted  with  as- 
sorted plants  in  the  landscape.  We  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  can  supply  your 
needs  in  evergreens  and  shade  trees  that  are  hardy 
and  will  live  in  almost  all  climates.  Plants  3 — 5  ft. 
$1.00  each  of  above.  Carload  shipments,  25%  dis- 
count. Order  early  from  advertisement. 

NATURE'S  NURSERIES        Deep  Gap,  North  Carolina 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,    Help    in    Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?         A    Drama    Magazine          ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E.Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Leadership 


In  America  the  trouble  is  not  merely  that  there 
is  no  man  in  the  boy's  life — there  is  nobody  at  all 
who  thinks  of  him  as  a  whole.  The  father  feeds 
and  the  teacher  teaches  him.  His  stomach  and 
his  head  are  thus  looked  after,  but  until  he  comes 
before  the  Juvenile  Court  nobody  takes  him  as  a 
boy.  The  stupidest,  most  costly  and  most  un- 
necessary mistakes  take  place  every  day  because  it 
is  nobody's  business  to  attend  not  merely  to  this  or 
that  part  or  aspect  of  him  but  to  his  life. 

In  the  English  "public  school"  the  young  school- 
masters have  this  job :  it  is  their  business  to  turn 
out  a  man,  if  they  don't  make  a  man  of  him,  they 
have  failed.  Here  nobody  has  it.  Perhaps  the 
father  does  sometimes  attend  to  it;  sometimes  a 
schoolmaster  in  a  private  school,  and  possibly  in 
some  instances  the  master  in  a  public  school  may 
assume  this  position  toward  one  or  two  out  of  the 
several  hundred  boys  he  has  in  charge. 

This  all-important  function  may  sometime  be 
that  of  the  worker  with  boys.  JOSEPH  LEE. 
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A  Negro  Drama  League 
Formed 

In  January,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation,  the  colored  citizens  of  York, 
Pennsylvania,  presented  "The  Melody  of  Color" 
under  the  leadership  of  J.  M.  Pollard  of  the  staff 
of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.  The  pageant  was  a  success  from  a 
financial  as  well  as  an  artistic  point  of  view,  ap- 
proximately $250  being  cleared.  A  mixed  audi- 
ence of  more  than  a  thousand  people  attended  the 
pageant. 

As  the  result  of  the  interest  aroused  a  Dramatic 
League  for  colored  citizens  has  been  formed  in 
York  "to  promote  community  solidarity  and  good 
citizenship  through  drama  and  literature."  The 
new  organization  will  be  associated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Recreation. 
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. . .  Keep  him 
on  with  an 
Anchor  Fence 


ODAY  he  ran  off  the  playground,  into  the 
-*-  forbidden  street  where  danger  lurks.  Now 
he  is  paying  for  his  sin.  But,  tomorrow,  if  his 
ball  bounds  off  the  playground  he  will  probably 
dart  after  it.  Play-intent  children  easily  forget 
rules  and  punishment. 

Make  "remembering"  unnecessary.  Keep  chil- 
dren on  the  playground.  Put  an  Anchor  Play- 
ground Fence  between  them  and  danger.  En- 
force safety. 

The  yearly  cost  of  a  trim,  long-life  Anchor  Play- 
ground Fence  is  so  low  that  it  will  not  burden 
the  budget  of  any  school  or  community.  The 
nearest  Anchor  office,  a  part  of  the  Anchor 
National  Fencing  Service,  will  tell  you  about  it. 


ANCHOR  POST  FENCE  COMPANY 

Eastern  Ave.  &  Kane  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Albany;      Boston;      Charlotte;      Chicago;      Cincinnati; 
Cleveland;  Detroit;  Hartford;  Houston;  Los  Angeles; 
Mineola,    L.    I.;    Newark;    New    York;    Philadelphia; 
Pittsburgh;     St.    Louis;     San    Francisco;     Shreveport. 

Representatives  in  other  principal  cities 


This  helpful  booklet — free 

Written  in  cooperation  with  The  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  this  booklet  con- 
tains much  helpful  information — send  for  a  copy. 


ANCHOR 

fences 
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AMERICAN  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

NONE  BETTER 

Write  for  No.  14  Catalog  of  Complete  Line 
American  Playground  Device  Co.,  Anderson,  Indiana 


The  Toy  Orchestra— Latest  Playground  Activity 

Instruments  for  40  Players  $10.00 

Write  For  Booklet — "The  Toy  Orchestra  in  the  Playground" 
DRYSDALE  SCHOOL  SERVICE  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


New  Facilities  in 
East  Orange 

In  issuing  its  twenty-second  annual  report  the 
Board  of  Recreation  Commissioners  of  East  Or- 
ange, New  Jersey,  reports  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  of  the  year  the  completion 
and  opening  of  Soverel  Field,  a  six  and  one-half 
acre  tract  purchased  by  the  city  in  December, 
1922.  For  nearly  four  years  after  the  purchase 
of  the  property  it  served  as  a  depository  for  the 
city's  ashes  and  waste  which  in  some  places 
reached  a  depth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  having  this  depository  within 
the  city  limits  and  eliminating  expense  of  carting, 
nearly  double  the  original  cost  of  $30,000  was 
saved  while  at  the  same  time  the  field  was  being 
filled. 

In  February,  1927,  the  City  Council  turned  the 
tract  over  to  the  Recreation  Commission  and  in 
March  of  that  year  passed  an  ordinance  appropri- 
ating $125,000  for  the  development  of  the  field. 
This  was  later  increased  to  $135,000.  The  city 
now  has  in  Soverel  Field  a  very  attractive  play 
field  with  play  areas  of  all  kinds  including  courts 
for  athletic  games,  quoit  court,  a  clock  golf  green 
and  an  outdoor  theatre.  At  one  end  of  the  field 


is  a  grand  stand,  approximately  35  by  100  feet  in 
size,  which  will  seat  750  spectators.  The  shelter 
house  which  has  been  erected  at  one  end  of  the 
field  provides  a  play  room  for  use  in  hot  or  rainy 
weather  with  an  open  porch  covering  the  sand  box 
and  hammock  swings  for  small  children.  The 
building  also  shelters  offices,  toilet  rooms  for  boys 
and  girls  and  two  small  storage  rooms  for  tennis 
nets  and  play  equipment.  The  tower  provides 
space  for  the  clock  works  which  will  operate  skele- 
ton dials  on  the  faces  of  the  tower  and  strike  the 
hours  and  half  hours  on  a  bell  in  the  top  of  the 
tower.  The  clock  and  bell  are  the  gifts  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Adams. 


FIELD  HOUSE,  SOVEREL  FIELD 
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Between  the  tennis  courts  and  the  brook  there 
has  been  erected  an  outdoor  camp  stove  and  fire- 
place where  groups  may  gather  and  cook  and  eat 
lunches  in  the  open.  In  the  planting  of  the  field, 
1,500  shrubs  of  over  fifty  varieties  have  been  used. 
The  majority  of  the  trees  are  maple,  black  oaks 
ind  elms,  but  there  will  also  be  thirty  trees  of 
different  varieties  covering  practically  the  entire 
range  of  trees  suitable  to  this  climate. 

The  report  also  tells  of  the  erection  of  a  new 
ield  house  at  Elmwood  Park  for  which  the  city 
xmncil  appropriated  $85,000.  The  field  house  is  a 
two-story  concrete  stucco  building,  35'  x  66', 
ivith  a  terrace  on  the  field  side  17'  x  62'.  The  ex- 
:erior  is  of  cream  colored  stucco  with  rose  and  buff 
ints.  The  trim  around  windows  and  door  open- 
ngs  is  of  artificial  stone.  The  roof  is  of  antique 
/ari-colored  clay  tile  and  the  cupola  is  of  copper. 

The  terrace,  raised  above  the  ground  to  allow 
For  storage  space  below  it,  is  enclosed  with  iron 


GRAND  STAND,  SOVEREL  FIELD 

•ailings  and  covered  with  an  awning,  15'  x  60', 
ivhich  will  afford  protection  from  the  sun  and 
)rovide  a  place  for  mothers  and  small  children. 

On  the  Oak  Street  front  the  windows  of  the 
ipper  floor  are  grouped  in  an  ornamental  treat- 
nent  of  stone  with  pedestals,  pilasters  and  cornice. 
5ix  panels  have  been  set  in  the  pedestals  depicting 
n  low  relief  the  various  forms  of  playground 
;port.  Those  shown  are  football,  baseball,  shot- 
DUtting,  a  young  girl  tennis  player,  a  girl  in  a  swing 
md  a  group  of  little  children  engaged  in  a  May- 
Dole  dance.  At  each  end  of  the  building  is  a 
Irinking  fountain  set  in  a  recessed  panel  of  green 
:ile  and  framed  with  stone. 


Licensed  under  Patents 

of  October  23.  1923. 

March    25.    1924 


"Junglegym"   Trade  Mark 

Registered    United    States 

Patent   Office 


East  Side-West  Side! 

Wherever  the  Junglegym  has  been  installed 
it  has  proven  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  chil- 
dren. 

Meeting  as  it  does  their  natural  instinct  to 
climb  and  play  in  groups,  expert  play  leaders 
ajid  physical  educators  have  given  it  their 
universal  approval. 

Its  use  in  the  playground  keeps  the  children 
safe  and  happy  and  out  of  mischief. 

The  No.  2  model  pictured  above,  capable  of 
handling  75  children  at  once,  is  the  popular 
size  for  playgrounds.  Each,  $250. 

A  corner  will  do  to  set  this  Junglegym 
Junior  up  in. 


Just  a  smaller  edition  of 
its  big  brother,  but  built 
for  the  kiddies  from  3  to  8. 


Steel  frame  .......................  $125 

Wood  frame  ......................   $50 


Playground  Department 
Ghicopee  Mass. 
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Where  Large 

Numbers  of 

Children 

Gather 


in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors., 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

SOLVAY    SALES    CORPORATION 

Alkalies   and  Chemical   Products  Manufactured  by  the  Solvay  Process   Company 

40    RECTOR    STREET  NEW    YORK 


MURDOCK  593 

Cities  and  Towns 

have  installed  Murdock  Out- 
door Bubble  Fonts  in  parks, 
playgrounds  and  schoolyards  in 
the  past  seven  years. 

Does  not  freeze.  Operates 
satisfactorily  winter  and  sum- 
mer. Inner  works  entirely  of 
brass  and  removable  without 
digging  up.  Bowl  and  bubbler 
head  solid  bronze,  chromium 
plated — everlasting  bright  finish. 

Made  of  BRONZE,  BRASS 
and  IRON — this  Font  stands 

up  under  the   most   severe  conditions  of   service. 

Either  angle  stream  or  vertical  bubble. 

Write    for    Booklet    "A    REMARKABLE    OUT- 
DOOR  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN." 

Complete  line  of  drinking  fountains  and  fixtures 
described   in   our  catalogue   No.    106 

The  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Supply  Go. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Opening  Door 

Capper's  Weekly  tells  the  story  of  Dominic 
Randazzo,  aged  eleven,  who  lives  with  his  father, 
two  brothers  and  two  sisters  in  two  tenement 
rooms  on  an  alley  in  Chicago.  A  few  weeks  ago 
Dominic  handed  his  father  several  dollars  he  said 
he  had  received  for  a  picture  he  had  painted. 
The  father  was  sure  the  boy  had  stolen  the  money. 

Investigation  showed  Dominic  had  been  going 
to  Hull  House,  the  nearby  community  center. 
There  he  had  seen  a  group  of  boys  painting  white 
ships  on  blue  water.  He  asked  if  he  could  "p\ay 
with  paints  and  brushes,  too."  Instructors  soon 
noticed  he  had  ability  and  encouraged  him.  Now 
he  has  sold  four  of  his  paintings  at  good  prices. 

Critics  predict  he  will  become  one  of  America's 
greatest  artists.  And  less  than  a  year  ago  he< 
was  known  as  a  "lazy,  worthless  alley  rat." 


Only  one  out  of  eight  business  girls  reporting 
to  the  Carroll  Vacation  Club,  New  York  City, 
stated  that  her  vacation  had  been  satisfactorily 
spent.  The  first  choice  of  New  York  business 
girls  as  to  vacation  places  was  mountain  and  sea- 
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Miniature  Aircraft  Fliers 

All  over  this  Nation  have  started  with  our  easily  made,  simple 
designs  for  rubber-powered  skycraft.  25c  for  1,  or  6  different 
designs  for  $1.  Lectures  given  or  tournaments  conducted  by  U.  S. 
Director  of  M.  A.  F. 


M.A.R 


6835  Parkway  Station,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


shore  resorts;  the  second  choice  was  travel  or 
visits  to  relatives. 

The  larger  part  of  the  average  girl's  time  was 

spent   in   reading — reading   was   three   times   as 

popular  as  athletics  or  dancing  and  ten  times  more 

common   than    playing  bridge    or    attending  the 

heatre. 


Reading  Habits 

A  study  of  the  reading  habits  of  adults  re- 
x>rted  by  Ruth  Monroe  in  the  Journal  of  Adult 
Education  for  February,  1929,  states  that  it  ap- 
>ears  that  the  average  adult  spends  about  ninety 
ninutes  a  day  in  reading,  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines being  read  much  more  than  books.  These 
igures  indicate  the  enormous  importance  of  the 
printed  word  and  the  desirability  of  encouraging 
•eading  of  good  quality.  Books  are  read  by  less 
han  50%  of  the  people  studied  and  even  in  this 
jroup,  reading  of  the  lightest  sort  of  fiction  pre- 
dominates. 

It  is  significant  that  one  child  in  a  family  will 
a  bookworm  and  his  brother  just  the  opposite, 
sometimes  the  char  woman  reading  more  than 
icr  mistress,  the  college  graduate  reading  only 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Of  seven  so-called 
high  class  magazines,  one  is  distributed  to  every 
forty  inhabitants  in  California  and  to  every  412 
nhabitants  in  Mississippi. 

Probably   most    recreation    workers    recognize 
that  reading  is  an  important  use  of  spare  time. 
[Surely  there  ought  to  be  the  closest  possible  con- 
icction  between  our  libraries  and  our  recreation 
enters,    and    recreation    workers    ought    to    be 
horoughly   in   touch    with    the    problems    which 
ibrarians  are  facing.     Whatever  can  be  done  to 
iclp  boys  and  girls  to  find  the  kind  of  reading 
natter  that  feeds  their  lives  is  doing  just  so  much 
make  this  a  happier  and  better  world. 


Authorities   agree    Knitting    and    Sewing    are    best    for 

nerves — Most     interesting     for     active     children — Give 

your  pupils  hand  work  to  do 

Inexpensive  and  Easily  Made  Coin  Purses,  Pocketbooks 
and  Shopping  Bags  for  handcraft  work. 

Practical   when   finished — 

Various  materials — 

Now  being  largely   used  by   Playgrounds. 

Write  for  full  description  and  prices. 

Pepperell  Braiding  Co.,      East  Pepperell,  Mass. 


FOLK 
DANCES 


Games 
Festivals 
Pageants 
Athletics 


Thousands    of    teachers    use 
the    material    in    our    books 


64-page   illustrated   catalogue   with   Table   of 
Contents  of  books  sent  on  request. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Educational  Books   Since  1838 
67  West  44th  Street  New  York 
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INTRODUCING 


"DUO-SERVICE" 
TOWEL  and  SOAP  VENDOR 

For  Public  Lavatories  and  Comfort  Stations 

DUO-SERVICE  Dispenses: 

A  long  high  quality  Crepe  Paper  TOWEL,  and  an 
Individual  Cake  of  Fine  Toilet  SOAP 

for  ONE  PENNY 

The  Vendors  are  leased  with  the  purchase  of 
DUO-SERVICE  Refill  Units,  from  our  distributors  located 
in  all  principal  cities. 

Complete   Information    on    Request 

THE  NATIONAL 
TOWEL  VENDOR  GO. 

SAN   FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


The  Slingerland-Comstock  Co. 

ITHACA,   N.  Y. 

Builders  of  Loose  Leaf  Nature  Study  Notebooks 

Six  hundred  sheets  and  booklets  on  Birds,  Trees,  Plants, 
Animals,  Fish,  Stars,  Clouds,  Insects,  Outdoor  Games,  and 
Out-of-Doors  Cookery. 

Special  notebooks  built  for  Training  Schools;  New  York 
High  Schools;  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Grades  (52,000  Copies); 
Warren  (O.)  Junior  High;  Highland  Park  High;  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Junior  Highs,  and  hundreds  of  others.  Nature 
Study  Projects  and  memo  books  for  Camps,  official  Girl 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Boy  Scouts. 

Also  Nature  Study  Texts  and  Reference  Books  of  our 
own  publication  and  of  other  publishers. 


Book  Reviews 


PLAY  DAY — THE  SPIRIT  OF  SPORT.  By  Ethel  Perrin  and 
Grace  Turner.  The  American  Child  Health  Associa- 
tion, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Price,  35c 
In  cooperation  with  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  the  American  Child 
Health  Association  has  published  an  attractively  illus- 
trated booklet  which  has  much  practical  information  to 
help  recreation  workers,  teachers  and  others  interested 
in  promoting  play  days.  Objectives  of  play  days,  the 
general  plan  of  organization,  accounts  of  recent  play  d'ays 
in  cities  and  rural  districts,  suggestions  for  community 
play  days  and  information  on  carnivals  and  winter  activ- 
ities make  up  this  practical  booklet.  In  view  of  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  play  days  as  a  means  of  "play  for  all," 
the  publication  fills  a  real  need. 


KENTUCKY  SQUARE  DANCES.  By  Ida  Levin.  Recreation 
Council,  658  S.  Fourth  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Price,  SOc 

The  dances  described  in  this  book  were  procured  from 
callers  in  Kentucky  who  are  familiar  with  the  old  square 
dances  as  they  are  danced  in  the  Kentucky  Mountains 
and  elsewhere  in  the  state.  While  no  music  appears  in 
connection  with  the  dances,  suggestions  for  appropriate 
accompaniments  are  offered  and  sources  given.  About  20 
dances  are  described. 

PLANNING  INFORMATION  UP-TO-DATE.  By  Theodora 
Kimball  Hubbard  and  Katherine  McNamara.  Har- 
vard University  Press,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Price,  $2.00 

This  carefully  prepared  listing  of  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  city  planning  is  a  supplement  (1923-1928)  to 
Kimball's  Manual  of  Information  On  City  Planning  and 
Zoning,  including  references  on  regional,  rural  and  na- 
tional planning.  The  book  is  equally  useful  to  the  begin- 
ner, the  expert,  the  amateur  and  the  professional.  The 
contents  include  chapters  on  Ten  Recent  References ;  a 
List  of  Organizations  Ajctive  in  Promoting  City  Planning 
in  the  United  States ;  Selected  List  of  Periodicals  which 
devote  space  to  planning  and  zoning;  Records  of  City 
Planning  Progress  in  the  United  States,  Short  List  of 
Typical  American  Plan  Reports  (1923-1928)  ;  references 
on  Town  Planning  in  Many  Parts  of  the  World;  a 
Supplementary  Subject  Index,  and  an  Author  Index 
covering  both  Manual  and  Supplement. 

STATE  RECREATION.  By  Beatrice  Ward  Nelson.  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  compilation  of  information  regarding  the  parks, 
forests  and  game  preserves  of  each  state  represents  a 
stupendous  piece  of  work.  The  information  regarding 
the  various  states,  which  is  preceded  by  general  informa- 
tion on  the  history,  administration,  acquisition  and  legis- 
lation of  state  parks,  consists  of  a  brief  history  of  the 
movement  in  the  individual  state,  its  development,  legis- 
lative provisions  and  the  constitution  of  the  body  in 
charge.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume,  which  consists  of 
400  pages,  is  devoted  to  tables  giving  the  names,  type, 
location,  date  created,  acres,  special  characteristics  and 
methods  of  acquisition  of  the  state  parks  and  forests  and 
monument  sites  of  each  individual  state.  In  the  case  of 
state  forests  and  parks,  the  recreational  developments 
are  listed.  There  is  a  list  of  state  officials  in  charge. 

ATHLETIC  ACTIVITIES  FOR  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS.     Prepared 
by  the  National  Section  of  Women's  Athletics  of  the 
American  physical  Education  Association.   Spalding's 
Athletic  Library,  No.  115R.     Price,  25c 
With  its  official  rules  for  aquatics,  track  and  field,  ath- 
letic games   (moderate  sports)    and  baseball,  this  official 
handbook  is  a  mine  of  information  for  recreation  work- 
ers, physical  directors  and  teachers.     All  sections  of  the 
handbook  have  been  enlarged  and  made  increasingly  valu- 
able.    The  section  on  athletic  games  may  be  of  special 
interest  to  recreation  workers.     Here  are  described  base 
crick,  bat  ball,  bound  volley  ball,  bowl  club  ball,  captain 
ball,  Newcomb,  captain  basketball,  club  guard,  ground  ball, 
hit  pin  baseball,  hockey  golf,  kick  ball,  long  ball,  progres- 
sive dodge  ball,  ring  tennis,   soccer  baseball  and  volley 
baseball.     There  is  a  section  on  volley  ball  for  girls  and 
women  included  in  addition  to  the  rules. 

JUNIOR  SAFETY  COUNCIL — HANDBOOK  FOR  SCHOOLS.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Education  Division  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Price,  30c 

A  carefully  worked  out  method  of  procedure  for  junior 
safety  councils  is  presented  in  this  book  which  contains 
the  definite  suggestions  a  junior  council  should  have  for 
organization  for  the  work  of  the  school  patrol,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  safety  court  and  for  special  projects 
such  as  inspection  campaigns  and  safety  scrap  book  com- 
petitions. 
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I  his 

SUMMER 

bring  them  the  joy  of 

Play -To - 
Music 


ROLL  the  electric  Victrola  out- 
doors ....  Let  the  children 
revel  in  the  lovely  simple  music 
of  the  world — How  they  love  to 
march  and  sing,  to  dance  the  merry 
folk  dances  of  the  nations!  The 
child's  whole  being  calls  for  this 
rhythmic  accompaniment  to  movement:  and  the  train- 
ing in  responsiveness  is  beyond  price. 

The  list  of  Victor  Orthophonic  Records  covers  the 
whole  range  of  the  music  of  the  world.  Hundreds  of 
Victor  Records  are  made  especially  for  children:  little 
nursery  melodies,  songs  that  are  just  games,  special 
records  for  learning  the  recognition  of  the  instruments, 
all  the  dainty  peasant  dances  that  even  the  tiniest  ones 
love  .... 

In  playground  work  your  opportunity  today  with  music 
is  unlimited.  And  it's  so  easy  to  make  the  most  of  it! 

At  the  right  are  five  recent  Victor  recordings  which  you 
will  want  your  pupils  to  hear  now.  Beautiful,  familiar 
music  that  should  be  the  heritage  of  every  child. 
Send  now  for  the  new  special  Victor  Educational  Cata- 
log. It  is  very  comprehensive  and  conveniently  indexed 
under  many  heads.  You  will  find  in  it  carefully  graded 
lists  for  all  ages. 


Old  English  May  Festival 


HEAR  ME,  NORMA  (Mira  Norma)  Parts  1 
and  2  with  Metropolitan  Opera  Or- 
chestra. Sung  by  Rosa  Ponselle  and 
Marion  Telva 8110 

THAIS— Meditation  (Massenet)  Volin— 
Played  by  Fritz  Kreisler.  .  .  6844 

SOUVENIR  (Drdla)  and  Orientale  (Ce'sar 
Cui) Violin— Played  by  Mischa  Elman 

1354 

FlNGAL'S  CAVE  —  Overture  Part  1  and 
Part  2.  Mendelssohn,  Op.  25.  Played 
by  St.Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  9013 

FLOW  GENTLY,  SWEET  AFTON — (and  five 
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City  Playground,  West  Allis,  Wis. 
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the  Streets 


The   Merry  Whirl 

Accommodates  1  to  50  children 
at  the  same  time.  Children  can 
board  or  leave  it  at  will  while 
in  motion.  Easily  operated  by  a 
single  child.  Requires  no  super- 
vision. Gives  many  years  of 
service  with  minimum  upkeep. 


The   Swing   Bob 

Ideal  equipment  for  the  younger 
children — furnishing  healthful 
exercise  and  amusement  to 
from  one  to  twenty  children  at  a 
time.  Reinforced  platform  and 
continuous  guard  rails  insure 
safety.  Attractively  painted. 


Joy  Gym 

A  popular  device,  uniting  the 
functions  of  Giant  Stride  and 
circular  traveling  ring.  Built 
with  standard  of  O.D.  steel 
pipe.  Patented  top  bearing  and 
cast  aluminum  rings. 
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scribes the  complete 
Mitchell  line  of  Better- 
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ratus, showing  many  of 
the  items  in  actual 
colors.  Explains  just 
how  Mitchell  Equipment 
is  built  and  why  it  is  so 
admirably  suited  to 
school,  park,  resort  and 
recreational  center 
needs.  Sent,  with  com- 
plete price  list,  on  re- 
quest. 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 


Tree  Climb 

A  novel  item  which  gives  the 
children  all  the  delights  of 
climbing  trees,  with  unusual 
safety.  Center  post  and  cross 
arms  of  galvanized  pipe.  Easily 
installed  in  small  space. 
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The  World  at  Play 


Kiwanians  Aid  in  Playground  Work. — The 

Montreal  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association  in 
its  annual  report  for  1928  tells  of  a  helpful  piece 
of  service  on  the  part  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  which 
organized  and  promoted  local  playground  field 
days  in  each  of  the  city's  ten  playgrounds.  Where 
playground  space  was  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  events  nearby  streets  were  utilized.  Twenty- 
one  events  were  included  in  each  field  day,  at- 
tracting an  average  of  319  entries  on  each  play- 
ground. Six  hundred  and  thirty-three  athletic 
medals  presented  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  prize  winners.  This  program 
served  to  popularize  athletics  on  the  playground 
and  created  an  enthusiasm  which  even  the  in- 
adequacy of  space  could  not  dampen.  The 
Kiwanians  served  in  the  capacity  of  officials  and 
after  the  meets  conducted  community  singing. 

An  Interesting  Development  in  Mitchell. — 

Mitchell,  South  Dakota,  a  city  of  slightly  more 
than  10,000  population,  is  doing  something  un- 
usual in  the  way  of  providing  recreation  facili- 
ties for  its  own  citizens  and  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory.  The  city  has  voted  a  $350,- 
000  bond  issue  to  create  an  artificial  lake  contain- 
ing about  three  billion  gallons  of  water  and  having 
a  shore  line  of  approximately  seven  miles.  The 
purpose  of  the  lake  is,  first,  to  furnish  an  adequate 
water  supply  for  the  city,  and  second,  to  provide 
recreation  grounds.  With  the  exception  of  about 
a  mile  of  shore  line  abutting  upon  200  acres  of 
land  lying  close  to  the  city,  the  entire  shore  line 
will  be  devoted  to  cottage  sites.  A  boulevard  will 
be  constructed  entirely  encircling  the  lake  and  in 
all  probability  many  small  parking  places  will  be 
laid  out  around  the  shore.  The  200  acre  area  re- 
served for  the  city  has  been  laid  out  as  a  recrea- 
tion area  for  all  of  the  people.  The  plan  for  its 
development  consists  of  a  3,000  yard  line  nine 
hole  golf  course,  a  bathing  beach  capable  of  ac- 
commodating as  many  as  1,500  people  at  one  time, 
an  area  for  athletic  contests  and  events  and  boat 


landings,  club  houses,  picnic  shelters,  a  bandstand 
and  a  municipal  dance  hall.  The  plan  also  calls 
for  the  planting  of  thousands  of  trees  and  shrub- 
bery as  the  open  prairie  is  without  any  such 
growths.  An  old  Indian  village  which  is  one  of 
the  historic  sights  in  this  section  of  the  state  will 
be  preserved. 

The  San  Pedro  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra. 

— Several  years  ago  a  half  dozen  musicians  or- 
ganized an  orchestra  in  San  Pedro,  California. 
Today  that  orchestra  has  grown  to  a  great  organi- 
zation of  50  musicians  all  of  whom  are  amateurs 
with  the  exception  of  the  leader.  •  During  1929, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Los  Angeles  Playground 
and  Recreation  Department,  the  orchestra  is  giv- 
ing a  series  of  three  concerts.  Among  the  music 
played  at  these  concerts  is  Solvejg's  Song  by 
Grieg,  Brahms'  Hungarian  Dances,  Strauss' 
Valse,  Handel's  Largo  and  Schubert's  Unfinished 
Symphony.  Excellent  vocal  and  instrumental 
soloists  are  presented  at  each  concert. 

Bird  House  Building  Contests  in  Elmira. 

— For  a  number  of  years  Elmira  Community 
Service,  and  later  the  Recreation  Commission, 
have  conducted  annual  bird  house  building  con- 
tests. This  year  the  contestants  were  divided  into 
2  classes — children  12  years  of  age  and  over  and 
children  under  12  years.  The  builder  of  the  best 
all-around  house  in  each  class  received  a  medal. 
Awards  were  also  offered  for  the  most  natural 
and  practical  house  for  bird  life  use,  the  best 
house  in  workmanship,  the  best  house  made  of 
bark,  the  best  house  made  of  flat  wood  and  the 
best  feeding  station.  One  prize  was  awarded  the 
school  having  the  greatest  number  of  individuals 
entered  in  the  contest. 

Crime  Prevention  Campaign  Begun. — On 
January  7th  the  Advisory  Council  on  Crime  Pre- 
vention in  Massachusetts  made  a  partial  report 
of  its  findings  on  crime  to  the  Commissioner  of 
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Correction  with  the  recommendation  of  an  imme- 
diate campaign  for  crime  prevention.  The  Com- 
missioner accepted  the  recommendations  and  the 
campaign  was  started  at  once. 

The  report  made  by  the  Advisory  Council  rec- 
ommends a  campaign  of  education  directed  first 
toward  parents,  warning  them  of  the  common 
forerunners  of  crime,  and  second  toward  the  chil- 
dren of  the  commonwealth  with  the  purpose  of 
creating  an  attitude  of  obedience  to  the  law,  a 
"will  to  do  right,"  a  personal  honor  and  con- 
sciousness of  right  and  wrong. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  is 
that  efforts  be  made  to  educate  the  public  on  the 
importance  of  a  number  of  factors  seeming  to 
contribute  to  the  risk  of  delinquency.  These  fac- 
tors are,  the  relationship  of  the  home  and  the 
child,  the  importance  of  leisure  time  activities, 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  life  histories  of 
criminals,  the  value  and  harm  of  quality  of  read- 
ing material  and  motion  pictures,  the  value  of 
playgrounds,  the  community's  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  its  younger  members  as  well  as 
older,  the  menace  of  idleness  and  vocational  un- 
fitness  as  causative  factors  in  delinquency,  the 
importance  of  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
the  mentally  and  emotionally  defective. 

Outdoor  Ethics  Code. — By  Seth  E.  Gordon, 
Conservation  Director  Izaak  Walton  League: 

1.  Your  outdoor  manners  tell  the  world  what 
you  are  when  at  home. 

2.  What  belongs  to  the  public  isn't  your  own — 
play  fair. 

3.  Respect  the  property   of   rural   residents — 
ask  before  using  it. 

4.  Save  fences,  close  gates  and  bars,  go  around 
planted  fields. 

5.  Do    your    shooting    only    where    absolutely 
safe — see  clearly  before  pulling  the  trigger. 

6.  Respect  the  law — take  enough  legal  fish  and 
game  to  eat,  then  quit. 

7.  Protect    public    health — keep    springs    and 
streams  clean. 

8.  Clean   up   your   camp   and   don't   litter   the 
highways  with  trash. 

9.  Carelessness   with  fires   is   a  crime  against 
humanity — prevent  them. 

10.  Leave   flowers   and   shrubs    for   others   to 
enjoy — help  keep  outdoor  America  beautiful. 

A  Gymnastic  Exhibition.  —  The  Annual 
Gymnastic  Exhibition  given  by  the  Municipal 
Recreation  Centers  of  Philadelphia  was  held  dur- 


ing March  at  the  Palestra  of  the  University  ( 
Pennsylvania.  Between  800  and  900  boys  ar 
girls  took  part,  and  5,000  people  enjoyed  the  pr< 
gram.  The  first  part  of  the  program  was  a  den 
onstration  of  work  on  the  gymnastic  apparati 
and  at  one  time  there  were  groups  working  c 
four  horses,  four  bucks,  four  parallel  bars  ar 
four  sets  of  mats.  The  second  part  of  the  pr< 
gram  was  a  series  of  special  numbers  arrange 
by  the  various  centers.  This  included  activiti< 
of  all  kinds  such  as  tumbling,  pyramids,  folk  ar 
clog  dancing,  marching  drills  and  novelty  stunt 
On  the  program  were  a  Japanese  dance,  the  Dani 
of  the  seasons,  Frolicing  Katz,  Czecho  Slov? 
Sokol  Drill,  Dance  of  the  Tambourines,  Grar 
Maze  March  and  the  Russian  Dance. 

Journal  of  American  Association  for  Pr< 
moting  Hygiene  and  Public  Baths. — Tl 
Journal  for  1929  recently  issued  contains  the  pn 
ceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Ba 
timore.  The  papers  published  have  to  do  wi 
swimming,  pool  construction  and  sanitatio 
school  baths,  public  baths,  street  shower  baths  ar 
the  recreational  use  of  reservoirs  and  similar  su 
jects.  Arthur  Morton  Crane  of  327  West  25 
Place,  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  editor  of  the  Associ 
tion. 

A  Folk  Dance  School. — The  English  Fo 
Dance  Society  founded  in  1911,  through  the  Fe 
eration  of  American  Branches  will  hold  a  fo 
dance  school,  August  19th  to  31st,  at  the  Mass 
chusetts  Agricultural  College.  The  program  w 
consist  of  morning  classes  in  Morris,  Sword  ai 
Country  dancing  and  there  will  be  a  daily  mee 
ing  of  all  students  for  a  period  of  singing  and  f 
a  demonstration  by  the  staff.  Public  demonstt 
tions  will  be  held  on  Friday  evenings  and  on  S; 
urday,  August  24th,  a  Country  Dance  Party  w 
be  given  A  playground  director  will  take  char 
of  the  children  of  parents  who  are  attendi 
classes. 

Using  Lancaster's  Armories. — Armories  i 
community  assets  whose  value  for  recreation 
being  increasingly  recognized  by  departments 
recreation.     The  Recreation  and  Playground  t\ 
sociation  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  has  secu^ 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  armory  board  in  op 
ing  the  new  armory  for  basketball  three  af ternoc 
and  one  evening  each  week  for  the  use  of 
young  working  boys  and  men  of  the  commun 
The  armory  is  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  of  th 
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ourts  side  by  side.  A  large  net  hung  between 
ives  space  for  three  games  to  be  played  simul- 
aneously  on  regulation  size  courts.  Each  week 
hese  facilities  are  being  used  by  over  20  teams 
irhich  previously  were  playing  in  basements, 
mall  church  halls  and  other  limited  quarters.  In 
ddition  to  the  basketball  floor,  shower  bath  facili- 
ies  are  available.  The  entire  project  is  financed 
iy  a  small  fee  from  the  participating  teams  and 
ach  team  shares  in  the  game  receipts. 

An  Association  for  Recreation  Directors. 

-The  South  Park  Directors'  Association  of  Chi- 
ago  has  completed  its  first  year  of  existence. 
'And  a  very  successful  year  it  has  been,"  reports 
1.  O.  Rausch.  The  membership,  purely  volun- 
ary  and  open  only  to  those  in  the  director  classi- 
ication,  now  includes  all  eligibles  though  at  the  be- 
ginning not  all  of  the  directors  joined.  The  pur- 
>ose  of  the  organization  is  purely  professional, 
fhe  members  are  interested  in  establishing  them- 
elves  as  professional  workers  and  in  proving 
heir  civil  service  classification. 

At  present  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  asso- 
iation  is  two  fold — a  discussion  of  specific  prob- 
ems  arising  in  the  work  of  the  directors  or  be- 
onging  to  the  wider  field  of  recreation,  and  the 
•ecommending  or  effecting  of  such  solutions  to  the 
>roblems  as  seem  to  be  helpful.  There  are  two 
neetings  each  month,  one  of  them  an  evening 
neeting  held  on  park  time  at  which  an  outside 
ipeaker  discusses  some  pertinent  question.  The 
)ther  meeting  is  held  in  free  time  and  such  prob- 
ems  are  discussed  as  the  officers  and  the  program 
:ommittee  have  arranged  before  time,  as  well  as 
)thers  that  arise  spontaneously.  In  addition  a 
jreat  deal  of  the  work  is  carried  on  by  commit- 
:ees,  both  standing  and  special.  These  include 
:ommittees  on  facilities,  handcraft,  activities,  pub- 
icity,  administration  and  research.  Though  the 
issociation  is  an  independent  organization,  most 
:ordial  relationships  exist  with  the  park  officials 
md  the  administrative  office  of  the  South  Park 
Commission. 

Long  Beach,  California,  Levies  Tax  for 
Recreation. — Support  of  a  community-wide  rec- 
reation program  was  assured  in  Long  Beach, 
California,  when  at  a  recent  municipal  election  the 
citizens  voted  favorably  on  the  adoption  of  Rec- 
reation Amendment  No.  14,  calling  for  a  co- 
ordinated plan  of  administration  through  the  crea- 
tion of  a  playground  and  public  recreation  com- 
mission, and  a  definite  tax  levy  of  not  less  than 


five  cents  on  each  $100  worth  of  assessed  valua- 
tion. According  to  the  terms  of  the  amendment 
the  commission  shall  consist  of  nine  members, 
four  of  whom  shall  include  the  city  manager,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  a  representative  from 
the  city  council  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education.  The  remaining  five  members  shall  be 
residents  of  the  city  who  do  not  hold  office  as 
members  of  the  board  of  education  or  city  council 
during  the  term  of  the  public  recreation  com- 
mission. 

Wide  powers  are  given  the  commission  to  con- 
duct playgrounds,  recreation  centers,  summer 
camps  and  similar  facilities  on  "public  lands  and 
public  waterways,  used,  owned,  controlled  or 
operated  by  the  city  of  Long  Beach,  held  within 
or  without  its  corporate  limits." 

Tennis  in  Public  Parks  and  Playgrounds. 

—Tennis  on  public  playgrounds  and  in  public 
parks  has  grown  in  attendance  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association 
has  augmented  its  committee  on  Public  Parks 
Tennis  by  the  formation  of  the  National  Public 
Parks  Tennis  Association  whose  objective  will  be 
giving  assistance  in  the  general  work  in  the  game 
in  parks  and  on  playgrounds. 

The  Association  extends  an  invitation  to  all 
cities  having  a  public  tennis  court  to  participate 
in  the  national  tournament  which  will  be  held  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  during  the  week  of  August 
19th.  To  qualify  for  the  tournament  players  must 
be  winners  of  their  own  city-wide  tournament. 
If  the  winner  cannot  attend  the  national  tourna- 
ment the  local  recreation  executive  has  the  power 
to  pick  the  next  best  player  to  repersent  the  city. 
The  events  will  be  men's  singles  and  doubles. 

Each  city  sending  representative  must  defray 
expenses  of  its  team.  The  local  committee  will 
provide  suitable  entertainment  for  the  visiting 
players. 

In  assisting  the  Public  Courts  Tennis  players 
in  their  movement  to  form  an  association,  the 
United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association  has  not 
only  sponsored  such  a  body  but  has  assisted  finan- 
cially so  that  the  tournaments  will  be  conducted 
according  to  the  highest  standards.  Further  in- 
formation regarding  the  tournament  and  members 
in  the  National  Parks  Tennis  Association  may  be 
secured  by  writing  Davidson  Obear,  President, 
421  Security  Building,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

For  the  Shut-ins. — The  Board  of  Recreation 
Commissioners  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  in 
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stressing  and  extending  its  program  for  shut-ins, 
has  organized  the  Recretion  Council  for  Shut-Ins 
to  coordinate  and  enlarge  the  program.  This 
Council  includes  the  organizations  which  have 
been  taking  part  in  a  program  for  shut-ins  and 
other  interested  groups  such  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  Oranges  and  Maple  wood,  the 
Junior  League  of  the  Oranges,  the  New  Jersey 
Shut-In  Society,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts, 
Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  College  Club  and 
the  East  Orange  Free  Public  Library. 

Handbook  for  Directors  of  Girls'  Physical 
Education. — The  Division  of  Health  and  Phys- 
ical Education,  Department  of  Education,  State 
of  Alabama,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  has  issued  a 
pamphlet  telling  of  the  point  system  for  awards 
for  junior  and  senior  high  school  girls  in  physical 
education.  The  booklet,  which  outlines  the  point 
system  in  detail  and  gives  directions  for  the 
awards  suggested,  comes  as  a  result  of  the  work 
of  a  committee  of  five  girls'  health  and  physical 
education  directors  appointed  in  the  spring  of 
1928  to  make  for  the  high  school  girls  of  Alabama 
a  comprehensive  program  of  athletics  which  would 
stimulate  interest  in  a  wide  range  of  activities. 
The  point  system  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  made  a  part  of  the 
program  of  the  Division  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education. 

A  Hockey  Knot  Hole  Gang. — The  Hibbing, 
Minnesota,  Recreation  Department  has  a  Hockey 
Knot  Hole  Gang  open  to  all  boys  in  the  Hibbing 
district  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Membership  in  the  Gang  entitles  the  boys  to  speci- 
fied free  admissions  to  a  number  of  hockey  games 
and  special  events.  Dues  for  the  first  half  of  the 
season  are  twenty-five  cents  per  person. 

A  Community  Recreation  Club.— The  Hib- 
bing, Minnesota,  Recreation  Department  has  or- 
ganized a  community  recreation  club  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  encourage  neighborhood  unity  in  order 
"to  obtain  for  the  children  of  our  community  such 
opportunities  for  wholesome  play  and  recreation 
throughout  the  entire  year  as  shall  help  them  to 
become  worthy  citizens  and  to  provide  such  oppor- 
tunities for  the  wholesome  recreation  of  the  adults 
as  shall  make  our  community  the  best  possible 
place  in  which  to  live." 

Membership  in  the  club  is  of  two  kinds — senior 
and  junior.  Any  man  or  woman  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  over  who  is  a  resident  of  the  district  is 


eligible  for  senior  membership.  Any  boy  or  girl 
under  eighteen  years  whose  parents  or  guardians 
are  eligible  for  senior  membership  may  becon* 
a  junior  member.  Members  in  the  club  pay  speci- 
fied annual  dues. 

A  Post  Commencement  Sports  Session  a1 
Wellesley  College. — The  Department  of  Hy- 
giene and  Physical  Education  of  Wellesley  Col 
lege  will  hold  its  annual  Post-Commencemen 
Sports  Session,  June  18-28.  Intensive  instructioi 
will  be  offered  in  elementary  and  advanced  indi 
vidual  technique  in  teaching  methods  and  officiat 
ing  in  archery,  baseball,  basketball,  canoeing,  golf 
hockey,  lacrosse,  mass  and  team  games,  riding 
swimming,  tennis  and  track.  A  group  of  specia 
lecturers  will  discuss  problems  in  the  educationa 
management  of  sports  and  games  for  girls  am 
women  and  there  will  be  a  course  in  mass  an< 
team  games  of  simple  technique. 

A    Golf    Course    for    Charlotte.— The   Cit; 

Commission  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  ha 
turned  over  to  the  Park  and  Recreation  Cbmmis 
sion  of  the  city  approximately  seventy-eight  acre 
of  city-owned  land  for  use  as  a  park  and  gol 
course.  This  property  with  the  land  given  b; 
private  property  owners  will  make  available  abou 
180  acres  for  the  golf  course,  which  is  to  be  knowi 
as  Revolution  Park. 

Intra-mural  Athletics  in  Columbus,  Ohic 

— The  Physical  Education  Department  of  the  Cc 
lumbus,  Ohio,  public  schools  requires  an  hour 
week  of  intra-mural  athletics  for  every  boy  an 
girl  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  excep 
the  12th  grade  pupils.  This  is  in  addition  t 
the  two  hours  a  week  devoted  to  physical  educa 
tion.  The  activities  in  the  intra-mural  period 
vary,  being  based  upon  the  age  and  grade  of  th 
pupils.  All  games  are  played  on  a  Round  Robi 
tournament  basis.  In  the  girls'  activities  prograi 
the  girls  elect  their  own  captain  and  largely  cor 
duct  the  activities  themselves.  Each  girl  is  r< 
quired  to  take  part  in  this  program  if  she  is  abl 
to  participate  at  all  in  any  physical  education  a< 
tivities.  The  entire  program  is  conducted  durin 
school  hours.  Winners  and  runners-up  recerv 
arm  bands  or  monograms  and  those  who  win  i 
several  sports  receive  special  awards.  Sort 
schools  have  point  systems  and  athletic  societi< 
with  certain  requirements  for  eligibility  for  men 
bership  in  which  high  point  winners  receive  th 
insignia  of  the  society.  The  school  having  tt 
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largest  number  of  intra-mural  games  receives  a 
cup  given  by  the  physical  education  department. 

Nature  Activities  in  Columbus. — One  of  the 

outstanding  activities  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Rec- 
reation Department  is  its  nature  work  The  de- 
partment has  a  full  time  nature  woodcraft  and 
hike  director  who  has  charge  of  all  activities.  The 
city  has  its  own  Indian  camp  laid  out  by  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton,  situated  about  ten  miles  from 
the  city.  During  the  summer  this  camp  is  open 
to  girls  one  week  and  boys  the  next  week  through- 
out the  vacation  period.  Each  playground  sends 
groups  for  two  days  at  a  cost  of  ninety  cents  for 
each  child  including  transportation,  food  and 
supervision  for  the  two  days'  period.  Fifty  chil- 
dren are  accommodated  at  the  camp.  While  at 
the  camp  the  nature  director  and  her  staff  conduct 
woods  games,  nature  study  and  Indian  lore  and 
ceremonials.  During  the  winter  the  nature  direc- 
tor meets  two  groups  of  children  each  afternoon 
at  the  various  recreation  centers  and  instructs 
them  in  nature  and  Indian  lore.  She  also  ar- 
ranges Saturday  and  Sunday  hikes  for  both  chil- 
dren and  adults. 

100  Percent.— The  P.  R.  A.  A.  recently  re- 
ceived a  $5.00  membership  from  each  of  the  six- 
teen members  of  the  executive  staff  and  the  year- 
round  playground  workers  of  the  Houston,  Texas, 
Recreation  Department.  This  represents  a  100 
percent  membership  from  this  group. 

The  Association  is  hoping  that  every  city  in  the 
country  will  attempt  to  equal  Houston's  record. 
Who  will  try  ? 

Firemen  Help  in  Fall  River. — The  Recrea- 
tion Commission  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts, 
secures  the  help  of  the  city's  firemen  in  running 
local  marble  tournaments  Each  fire  department 
sponsors  and  conducts  the  contest  for  its  own 
neighborhood  in  the  neighborhood  elimination 
trials.  In  this  way  about  600  boys  are  taken 
care  of. 

An  Error  Corrected. — In  the  article  by 
Henry  Wright  on  Planning  a  Town  for  Whole- 
some Living  which  was  published  in  the  March 
PLAYGROUND,  there  appears  an  error  which  we 
wish  to  correct.  In  the  last  paragraph  on  page 
684  the  statement  is  made,  "Consequently  we  are 
getting  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  of  park  lands 
distributed  over  the  entire  city  of  Radburn."  This 


should  read,  "Consequently  we  are  getting  from 
ten  to  fifteen  percent  of  our  land  for  park  pur- 
poses." 

Character  Education.  —  Dean  William  F. 
Russell,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, recently  said  that  character  education  will  ad- 
mit of  accomplishment  through  the  public  schools 
only  when  we  made  more  serious  effort  to  com- 
pensate for  our  lack  of  twenty-four-hour  control. 

"This  means  not  only  the  longer  school  day  and 
greater  use  of  extra-curricular  activities  but  it 
means  bringing  into  harmony  all  the  educational 
agencies  of  the  community  that  influence  the  child 
— the  press,  theater,  and  motion  picture,  the 
neighborhood  vocational  and  children's  organiza- 
tions, the  church  and  particularly  the  home  and 
the  school. 

"Bad  character  elements  once  acquired  tend  to 
persist  and  teaching  what  to  do  is  simple  com- 
pared to  teaching  something  not  to  be  done  when 
the  habit  already  is  acquired. 

"There  are  many  hints  here  and  there  in  scien- 
tific investigation  arguing  for  the  importance  of 
the  group,  the  pack,  the  gang,  the  set,  as  against 
individual  instruction.  My  guess  is  that  we  act, 
think  and  enjoy  life  in  groups  and  that  education 
should  adjust  itself  to  this  peculiarity,  which  so- 
cial psychology  should  explain  to  us." 

Special  Events  in  Philadelphia's  Municipal 
Recreation  Center. — The  Bureau  of  Recrea- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  which  conducts  all  the  muni- 
cipal recreation  centers,  has  just  completed  a  very 
successful  series  of  special  events.  The  activities 
selected  for  this  program  included  checkers,  har- 
monica playing,  quartette  singing  and  tumbling 
for  boys  and  girls,  indoor  swimming  for  girls  and 
indoor  quoits  for  boys.  Local  tournaments  were 
held  at  each  of  the  38  city-owned  centers,  the 
winners  meeting  at  a  certain  designated  center 
for  the  finals.  These  meets  were  so  arranged  that 
each  section  of  Philadelphia  had  at  least  one  near 
home.  Three  hundred  and  fifteen  boys  and  girls 
met  in  the  city-wide  meets  to  compete  for  honors, 
while  2,850  took  part  in  the  local  competitions. 
A  very  important  outgrowth  of  the  special  events 
is  an  increased  interest  in  the  Bureau's  program 
on  the  part  of  the  small  centers  not  equipped  for 
indoor  gymnastic  work. 

For  the  spring  series,  the  following  events 
were  chosen :  relay  races  for  girls,  foul  shooting 
and  dodge  ball  contests  for  boys.  During  the  end 
of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May  there  were 
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many  activities  for  boys,  as  the  recreation  centers 
of  Philadelphia  feature  Boys'  Week  events. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment of  Los  Angeles  Reports. — Both  in  con- 
tent and  form  the  annual  report  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Playgrounds  and  Recreation  of  Los  An- 
geles is  unusually  attractive  with  its  beautiful . 
illustrations  and  splendid  arrangement  of  its  sub- 
ject matter.  Among  the  new  services  and  im- 
provements in  the  program  of  the  past  year,  the 
Department  has  listed  the  following: 

Weekly  matinees  inaugurated  during  summer 
at  Barnsdall  Playground  outdoor  theatre. 

Christmas  carolling  by  over   1000  groups  or- 
ganized. 

Playground  musical  programs  given  over  vari- 
ous radio  broadcasting  systems. 

Playground  Boys'  Brass  Band  organized. 

Children's   choruses   started   on   various   play- 
grounds. 

Junior    Safety    Patrols    formed    at    all    play- 
grounds. 

Miniature  Aviation  promoted  and  junior  air- 
port opened. 


Sand  modeling  introduced  as  playground  feal 
ure  during  summer. 

Extensive  Junior  Olympic  Athletic  competitio 
carried  on. 

Picnic  leadership  given  to  numerous  organizs 
tions. 

Training  course  given  for  volunteer  workers  i 
industries. 

Indoor  golf  course  established  for  practice  i 
driving  and  putting. 

Extensive  city-wide  tennis  competition  cor 
ducted. 

Lifeguard  service  extended  to  Del  Rey  Beac 
and  beach  north  of  Santa  Monica. 

Boarding  camps  conducted  for  boys  and  girl 
under  twelve  years  of  age. 

From  the  Report  of  Santa  Ana  Play 
grounds. — In  the  1928  report  presented  by  th 
Supervisor  of  Summer  Playgrounds  to  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  City  Council  o 
Santa  Ana,  California,  the  supervisor  points  ot 
that  the  cost  per  attendant  counting  twenty  per 
cent  depreciation  on  permanent  equipment  wa 
$.099.  While  this  cost,  he  said,  was  insignificant! 
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small  as  compared  with  the  good 
done  and  the  costs  saved  in  de- 
linquency, it  could  be  reduced 
still  more  by  beautifying  and 
improving  the  condition  of  the 
school  grounds  —  a  procedure 
which  would  reduce  the  unit  cost 
of  supervision  by  increasing  the 
number  attending  the  playground 
and  thereby  the  number  of  chil- 
dren supervised  by  each  leader. 

It  was  reported  that  246  boys 
and  girls  were  enrolled  in  five 
different  harmonica  bands.  Of 
this  number  ninety-one  percent 
learned  to  play  America,  besides 
the  correct  scale;  eighty-two 
percent  learned  to  play  America,  Old  Black  Joe, 
The  Old  Folks  at  Home  and  Home  Sweet  Home; 
fifty-three  percent  learned  to  play  all  of  the  above 
and  four  more  pieces  in  addition;  twenty-six 
mastered  the  harmonica  so  well  that  they  can  now 
play  anything  if  they  have  the  music,  and  nine 
percent  failed  utterly.  They  were  taught  to  read 
tbe  notes  and  not  "blow  by  ear." 

A  Nature  Study  Bibliography. — Brooklyn 
school  boys  and  girls  had  a  part  in  selecting  the 
list  of  nature  study  books  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Gardens  for  dis- 
tribution to  young  gardeners.  The  children  met 
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each  Saturday  morning  in  the  children's  club 
room  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  to  choose  the  books 
on  gardening,  nature  study  and  botany  which  held 
their  interest  the  longest  time  and  gave  them  most 
food  for  thought  and  experimentation.  The  list 
was  prepared  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Kath- 
ryn  Clark  Bartlett,  who  conducted  several  classes 
last  year  in  which  the  children's  work  was  cen- 
tered about  the  books  in  the  children's  library. 

Playground  Department  to  Aid  Working 
Boys. — Working  boys  of  Los  Angeles,  who  for 
years  have  been  trying  to  secure  a  recreation 
center  in  the  downtown  section  where  they  might 
spend  their  evenings  and  spare  time,  have  found  a 
champion  for  their  cause  in  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Commission.  The  Commission  has  en- 
dorsed the  plan  of  securing  such  a  center  for  the 
newsboys,  bootblacks,  messengers,  and  other  boys 
who  have  to  earn  their  livings  on  the  streets  of 
the  city. 

The  problem  of  the  working  lad  was  presented 
to  the  Commission  by  Irving  Messenger,  whose 
plea  was  endorsed  by  Commissioner  Robert  S. 
Weaver.  Messenger,  himself  a  former  newsboy 
who  supported  his  family  and  put  himself  through 
college  with  his  earnings,  gave  statistics  showing 
that  every  city  in  the  United  States  with  a  popu- 
lation greater  than  225,000,  with  the  exception  of 
Los  Angeles,  had  provided  downtown  clubs  or 
gathering  places  for  working  boys. 

Playgrounds  and  Land  Values. — A  recent 
publication  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  re- 
ports an  investigation  made  of  the  trends  in  as- 
sessed values  of  land  bordering  on  and  adjacent 
to  playgrounds  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
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entire  tax  section  and  boroughs  in  which  they  are 
located.  Nine  typical  playgrounds  were  chosen, 
seven  of  these  being  in  Manhattan  and  two  in 
Brooklyn.  That  playgrounds  are  responsible  for 
the  depreciation  of  land  values  in  their  vicinity  is 
not  indicated  by  the  figures.  In  the  case  of  three 
of  the  playgrounds  studied,  the  land  bordering 
them  increased  in  value  much  faster  than  in  the 
adjacent  territory  or  the  entire  tax  section  or  bor- 
ough. 

No  doubt  other  influences  tend  to  affect  land 
values  in  the  vicinity  of  playgrounds,  but  the 
cases  investigated  indicate  that  as  a  general  rule, 
playground  open  space  does  not  cause  retardation 
in  the  natural  course  of  land  values  and  in  some 
instances  is  responsible  for  a  considerable  increase 
in  values. 

New  Harmon  Offer. — The  Hajmon  Founda- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  the  Social  Work  Pub- 
licity Council,  announces  as  a  part  of  its  1929 
program,  a  series  of  awards  for  articles  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  interesting  the  public  in 
social  work  and  its  problems.  The  awards  will 
be  offered  for  unpublished  articles  written  for 
magazines  of  general  circulation  and  presenting 
social  conditions  and  social  work  in  popular  style. 
The  Foundation  suggests  Child  Guidance,  Child 
Welfare,  the  Public  Health  Nurse,  Probation  and 
similar  fields  as  offering  sources  of  potential  ma- 
terial. The  contest  is  open  to  writers  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  who  submit  manuscripts  before 
September  fifteenth.  There  are  to  be  two  main 
cash  awards  and  a  number  of  others  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judges.  In  addition,  the  Founda- 
tion has  announced  four  awards  for  the  best 
planned  and  most  intelligently  executed  year- 
round  programs  of  public  information  concerning 
social  and  health  work  during  1929.  These  will 
be  offered  for  the  best  program  submitted  by  a 
national,  state  or  regional,  city  or  county  agency 
of  200,000  or  more  population,  and  a  city  and 
county  agency  of  less  than  that  figure.  Requests 
for  full  information  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Harmon  Foundation,  140  Nassau  Street,  New 
York. 

A  One-Act  Play  Contest   in  Hibbing. — A 

one-act  play  contest  was  one  of  the  April  activi- 
ties conducted  by  the  Hibbing,  Minnesota,  Com- 
munity Clubs  and  the  Recreation  Department. 
Judging  was  done  on  the  following  basis:  selec- 
tion and  adaptability,  15  points;  casting,  10; 
voice,  15;  interpretation,  30;  stage  and  property, 


10;    technique,    20.     Adults   paid    an   admission 
charge  of  lOc,  children,  5c. 

The  Recreation  Board  Presents  a  Comic 
Opera. — The  Playground  and  Recreation  Board 
of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  presented  the  tuneful 
comic  opera,  "Erminie."  The  music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Philharmonic  orchestra.  There  was 
an  attendance  of  several  thousand  people  at  the 
Duval  County  Armory  where  the  opera  was  given. 
"Erminie"  is  the  second  opera  to  be  given  within 
a  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Playground  De- 
partment. 

Safety  on  the  Wilkes  Barre  Playgrounds. 
— There  were  about  five  thousand  children  en- 
rolled in  the  safety  campaign  promoted  last  sum- 
mer by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  Wyoming  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  boys  acted  as  patrols  at  crossings 
and  on  the  playgrounds.  This  was  a  big  factor 
for  safety  during  the  summer  when  street  acci- 
dents usually  run  very  high.  The  only  street  acci- 
dents were  in  communities  where  there  were  no 
playgrounds. 

Character  Education  Through  Play. — Bal- 
loons, forerunners  of  the  airplanes,  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds.  They  moved,  but  they 
got  nowhere  and  were  quickly  superseded  by  a 
machine  that  possessed  a  means  of  direction  to 
man's  objectives.  It  is  just  so  with  undirected 
leisure  time.  It  may  not  be  spent  viciously,  but 
if  there  is  no  objective,  no  aim,  it  will  be  fruitlessly 
spent,  even  if  taken  up  by  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties. The  principal  must,  first  of  all,  establish  an 
objective  for  the  school  and  for  each  individual — 
greater  efficiency  in  living  a  life.  But  the  prin- 
cipal's aim  is  not  sufficient.  Each  activity  and 
each  child  must  have  an  aim,  a  special  objective, 
one  in  which  success  is  possible,  and  progress  as- 
sured. Character  development  is  a  cumulative 
process  which  is  capable  of  the  greatest  accelera- 
tion during  adolescence,  the  most  impressionable 
time,  the  formative  time  of  life.  Then  it  is  that 
the  emotional  and  intellectual  attitudes  are  being 
fixed  in  a  plastic  mind  evolving  rapidly  into  a 
more  or  less  unchangeable  personality.  In  this 
personality  habit  traits  are  formed  that  will  change 
slowly  if  at  all  in  adult  life.  Extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities must  be  organized  to  incorporate  as  many 
life  demands  and  situations  as  possible. 

—From  Character  Education  through  Extra  Curricu- 
lar  Activities  published  in  School  Executive  Mag- 
azine, August,  1928 


Third  Flying  Tournament  for 
Young  Plane  Builders 


A  plan  to  interest  many  more  boys  of  the  nation 
n  building  and  flying  model  airplanes  and  an  ef- 
Eort  to  enlist  girls  also  has  been  announced  by  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  for  the  third  national  playground  mini- 
iture  aircraft  tournament.  Conducted  through 
:ity  recreation  departments,  the  activity  has  been 
organized  as  a  constructive  pastime  for  the  school 
vacation,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  "air  minded- 
ness"  and  good  sportsmanship  in  the  younger 
generation. 

Orville  Wright  and  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh again  head  the  tournament  committee  as 
:hairman  and  associate  chairman.  Miss  Amelia 
Earhart  is  a  new  member,  whose  particular  in- 
:erest  is  in  the  girls'  work.  "Girls  are  skilled  with 
"heir  hands  and  should  turn  out  very  beautiful 
md  workable  models,"  says  Miss  Earhart.  "Many 
jirls  are  interested  in  aviation  as  a  profession. 
Model  aircraft  will  give  them,  as  it  has  boys,  an 
excellent  groundwork  in  aeronautics." 

Boys  and  girls  up  to  twenty-one  are  eligible  to 
:ompete,  those  not  yet  sixteen  by  the  end  of  next 
September  as  juniors  and  the  others  as  seniors. 
NTo  one  can  take  part  who  accepts  money  for 
Building  or  flying  model  planes.  The  tournament 
ivill  culminate  in  national  finals  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
:ucky,  October  eighteenth  and  nineteenth.  Pre- 
iminary  competitions  to  determine  who  are  eligi- 
3le  for  the  finals  will  be  held  before  September 
:enth  under  the  direction  of  local  committees  made 
ip  of  the  superintendent  of  recreation,  the  presi- 
lent  of  the  loal  aeronautical  society  or  airport,  a 
•epresentative  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  others.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  leading  point  winners  in  each  local 
fying  event  will  be  submitted  to  the  national  com- 
mittee, which  will  select  the  five  highest  point 
winners  in  each  event  to  compete  for  national 
onors. 

The  three  competitors  who  win  the  greatest 
umber  of  points  in  both  senior  and  junior  classes 
n  the  Louisville  finals  will  be  awarded  silver  cups 
lonated  by  the  magazine  Popular  Aviation  and 
ieronautics.  Champions  in  individual  events  will 
>e  given  medals.  No  cash  awards  will  be  made. 

Seven  outdoor  and  four  indoor  events  for  dif- 


ferent types  of  planes  are  specified  in  the  rules 
of  the  competition.  Models  launched  by  hand, 
rising  off  the  ground,  and  rising  off  the  water  are 
called  for.  Many  planes  will  be  driven  by  rubber 
motors ;  others  by  springs,  rockets  and  compressed 
air. 

Last  year  out  of  the  thousands  who  flew  their 
planes  in  many  cities,  fifty-five  were  qualified  for 
the  Atlantic  City  finals  at  which  several  records 
were  broken  and  a  flight  of  twelve  and  a  half 
minutes,  ending  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  se- 
ured  by  Tudor  Morris  of  Peru,  Indiana,  for  his 
ri  sing-off -the-  water  model. 

"It  is  the  recreational  and  educational  value  of 
model  aircraft  activities  rather  than  discovering 
who  are  the  champions  that  interests  the  commit- 
tee," says  the  Association's  announcement.  "Be- 
sides, it  is  imperative  that  with  the  growing  im- 
portance of  air  travel  our  future  citizens  should 
be  well  grounded  in  aeronautics.  From  the  boy 
and  girl  airplane  builders  of  today  will  come  the 
flyers,  mechanicians  and  manufacturers  of  to- 
morrow." 

Organizations  which  are  cooperating  include 
the  Boy  Scouts,  Boys'  Club  Federation,  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  Girl  Re- 
serves. 

Other  members  of  the  national  committee  are 
Porter  Adams,  President  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautic Association  of  the  United  States;  Com- 
mander Richard  E.  Byrd ;  F.  Trubee  Davison, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Aeronautics,  War  De- 
partment; Henry  Ford;  Harry  F.  Guggenheim, 
President  of  the  Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund  for 
the  Promotion  of  Aeronautics ;  Clifford  B.  Har- 
mon, President  of  the  International  League  of 
Aviators;  Joseph  Lee,  President  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America; 
William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Aeronautics,  Department  of  Commerce;  Col- 
onel Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Edward  P.  Warner, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Aeronautics,  Navy  De- 
partment. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Characteristic  Peasant  Sociability  and 
Play  Groups  in  Bulgaria 


BY 

Louis  PETROFF, 
Los  Angeles,  California 


The  Bulgarian  peasants  have,  in  general,  a 
strong  desire  for  sociability  and  play.  Many  dif- 
ferent and  interesting  groups  have  naturally  de- 
veloped among  them  for  the  satisfaction  of  these 
desires;  but  the  most  interesting  groups  and  the 
most  common  to  all  sections  of  Bulgaria  are  (1) 
the  water  fountain  or  well  gatherings,  (2)  the 
young  people's  evening  gatherings  called  sedenki, 
and  (3)  the  folk  dance  gatherings.  These  are 
customary  groups,  existing  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  past  and,  with  slight  changes,  at  present, 
as  a  general  practice  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
obtain  their  water  from  common  wells  or  foun- 
tains. Nearly  every  village  has  several  water 
fountain  or  well  centers.  From  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred or  more  families  from  a  given  section  of 
the  village  obtain  their  water  from  a  particular 
water  center.  The  water  is  usually  carried  in 
copper  vessels  or  in  earthen  pitchers.  Two  ves- 
sels are  balanced  on  a  specially  made  wooden  staff 
(kobilitsa)  which  is  placed  upon  one  shoulder. 
The  pitchers  are  carried  in  hand  or  otherwise. 
Usually  women  bring  the  water  from  the  well, 
although  men  help  occasionally.  It  is  considered 
more  appropriate  work  for  the  men  to  drive  the 
animals  to  the  stream  or  fountain  to  drink. 

Tihe  water  source  gatherings  are  highly  social- 
izing groups.  At  them  the  peasants  express 
friendly  greetings,  observe  common  courtesies, 
discuss  occupational  affairs,  tell  personal  troubles, 
exchange  human  sympathies  or  say  cross  words, 
and  tell  the  news  and  gossips.  Girls  and  boys 
meet  here  to  chat  and  laugh  and  play  and  court. 
Every  one  that  goes  to  these  gatherings  associates 
with  the  others  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  evening  gatherings,  called  sedenki,  are 
groups  of  intimate  relations,  consisting  chiefly  of 
young  people.  They  are  formed  especially  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  after  most  of 
the  field  work  is  done,  and  during  winter.  The 
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purpose  behind  these  groups  is  at  least  double : 
(1)  work  and  (2)  sociability  or  play.  The  latter 
seems  to  be  the  chief  purpose.  A  number  of  girls, 
usually  five  to  ten,  gather  in  the  house  of  any  one 
of  the  participants,  bringing  their  hand-work. 
Married  women  may  also  be  present  at  these  gath- 
erings, but  with  the  exception  of  the  mother  of 
the  home,  who  is  the  chaperon,  usually  there  are 
only  a  few  married  women.  Occasionally  even  a 
chaperon  is  not  needed.  As  the  girls  work  at  this 
informal  party,  groups  of  young  men,  uninvited, 
knowing  somehow  where  the  meeting  is,  go  and 
ask  admission.  The  girls  expect  the  young  men, 
and  usually  let  them  in.  There  may  be  enough 
stools  or  places  for  all  to  sit,  or  some  may  have 
to  stand.  The  activities  of  the  party  are  of  course 
of  an  informal  nature.  The  conversation  between 
individuals  may  lead  to  storytelling,  joking,  sing- 
ing, playing  on  folk  musical  instruments,  and  even 
folk  dancing.  At  the  same  time  sympathetic 
glances  and  secret  words  of  love  and  affection  are 
exchanged  between  closer  boy  and  girl  friends.  A 
given  group  of  visiting  boys  does  not  stay  all  the 
evening  with  the  same  group  of  girls.  There  are 
many  sedenki  in  the  village  and  many  groups  of 
boys.  Thus  the  boys  go  from  one  sedenka  to  an- 
other. But  of  course  some  boys  spend  most  ol 
the  evening  with  their  particular  sweethearts.  Of- 
ten before  the  dispersion  of  the  sedenka  there 
may  be  something  to  eat,  such  as  boiled  corn, 
wheat,  pumpkins,  or  the  like. 

When  the  important  summer  field  work  is  over, 
Sedenki  are  formed  nearly  every  evening,  except 
on  holidays.  They  are  particularly  numerous  dur- 
ing fall  and  winter.  Besides  having  them  indoor, 
in  summer  and  early  fall  when  the  weather  is 
pleasant  and  dry  it  is  also  customary  to  have 
them  out  in  the  open.  During  this  season  seden- 
kite  (to  use  the  definite  article — te)  are  at  their 
best.  Out  by  the  side  of  the  road,  on  a  centering 
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spot,  under  the  cover  of  the  clear  sky,  with  the 
stars  and  moon  above  and  a  small  bonfire  below 
serving  as  light,  these  gatherings  are  of  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  nature.  When  they  are 
held  outside  more  older  women  and  even  children 
come  to  them.  There  spinning,  knitting,  talking, 
laughing,  singing,  and  dancing  are  enjoyed.  Many 
folks  songs  are  composed  at  sedenkite. 

The  Bulgarian  peasants  are  very  fond  of  folk 
dancing,  this  being  the  only  kind  of  dancing  they 
have  danced  in  the  past.  There  are  two  general 
forms  of  Bulgarian  folk  dance ;  one  is  called  horo 
and  the  other  rutchenitsa.  Horoto  (the  "horo") 
is  a  larger  group  dance,  while  rutchenitsata  (the 
"rutchenitsa")  is  a  couple  dance. 

Horoto  is  danced  in  rows  or  circles.  Many 
people  join  hands  and  dance  as  the  row  or  circle 
moves  around  to  the  right.  There  are  various 
steps  and  combinations  in  it,  but  it  always  takes 
the  side-by-side  form.  The  musicians  may  be 
within  the  circle  or  outside-  Horo  dance  may  be 
a  very  vigorous  or  a  gentle  activity,  as  the  groups 
or  individuals  wish  to  make  it.  It  is  usually 
danced  out  in  the  open. 

Rutchenitsata  is  a  livelier  dance  and  better 
suited  for  inside.  It  is  a  couple  dance,  but  the 
dancers  usually  do  not  join  or  embrace  each  other. 
They  keep  at  some  distance  from  each  other  and 
dance  in  lively  fashion,  using  a  great  variety  of 
steps. 

During  the  busy  summertime,  dances  are  not 
indulged  in  much,  but  when  the  field  work  is  done 


they  are  a  chief  interest  to  the  peasant  young  folk. 
Even  during  busy  working  seasons  there  is  time 
enough  for  dancing  on  holidays.  Every  village 
has  at  least  one  dancing  center;  larger  villages 
have  more  than  one.  These  are  public  places  in 
the  open  air  usually  near  the  center  of  the  village 
or  near  the  center  of  a  particular  section  of  the 
village,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  spring  and  summer 
horoto  is  made  even  more  delightful  as  it  is  danced 
out  of  the  village  on  the  green.  But  even  bad 
weather  does  not  stop  the  youth  from  dancing 
outdoors.  In  fall  and  winter  they  often  dance 
on  slippery  and  muddy  grounds. 

At  times  the  musicians  may  donate  their  service, 
but  usually  they  are  hired  by  the  boys.  Every 
young  man  who  is  considered  of  courting  or  mar- 
riageable age  must  contribute  to  the  common  fund 
to  pay  the  musicians.  Whether  one  is  subject  to 
paying  is  often  decided  upon  in  considering 
whether  he  has  older  unmarried  brothers  or  sis- 
ters. However,  if  he  is  of  marriageable  age,  nine- 
teen years  and  over,  he  generally  has  to  contribute 
to  the  common  fund,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  older  unmarried  siblings.  No  one  else  is 
asked  to  pay  and  everyone  is  welcome  to  horoto, 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  old  people. 

During  winter  many  weddings  take  place. 
These  are  elaborately  celebrated  and,  among  other 
things,  folk  dancing  is  a  chief  activity.  On  these 
occasions  the  young  man  who  is  being  married 
hires  the  musicians,  and  the  public  is  welcome  to 
dance. 


Springfield,  Missouri. 


PLAYGROUND  PET  Snow 


Cleveland  Makes  the  Acquaintance  of  Its 

Foreign  Born  Citizens 


CROATIAN  EXHIBIT — ALL  NATIONS  EXPOSITION,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Thirty-one  nations  under  one  roof !  A  village 
that  does  not  exist  in  the  world,  though  it  rep- 
resents the  entire  world !  Exhibits  from  thirty- 
one  lands  and  the  treasures  of  four  continents 
revealed  in  a  blaze  of  color! 

This  was  the  achievement  of  the  All-Nations 
Exposition  held  March  18th  to  23rd  in  Cleve- 
land's great  public  auditorium  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  Cleveland  Press  and  the  City  of  Cleve- 
land. It  was  a  stupendous  undertaking,  into  the 
preparation  of  which  went  the  whole-hearted  en- 
thusiasm of  forty  cooperating  group  committees, 
including  about  6,000  people.  Three  representa- 
tives from  each  nationality  group  and  from  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  the  City  of  Cleveland  formed 
the  executive  group  known  as  the  Central  Coun- 
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cil  of  the  All-Nations  Exposition.  John  H.  Gour- 
ley,  Recreation  Commissioner  of  Cleveland,  was 
chairman  of  the  executive  body. 

The  Exhibits 

\ 
Fifteen  thousand  articles  of  every  variety,  from 

all  parts  of  the  world,  were  displayed  and  the  type 
of  exhibits  (exterior)  included  castles,  villas,  cot- 
tages, rooms,  huts,  balconies,  scenic  workshops, 
gardens,  historic  doorways  and  courts. 

The  scene  is  vividly  described  by  the  Cleve- 
land Press : 

"Step  into  Ambassador's  Lane,  one  of  the 
streets  in  the  realistic  international  village  where 
the  treasure  houses  of  thirty-one  nations  are 
grouped. 

"Stand  before  the  portals  of  Etchmiadzin 
Cathedral,  oldest  of  Christian  churches  on  earth 
— mahogany  carved  when  the  era  was  young,  in- 
laid with  mother  of  pearl. 

"Snow  covered  Mt.  Ararat  pierces  the  blue 
dome  of  Armenian  skies  in  the  distance.  Below 


the  heights,  in  the  smiling  valley  which  is  the 
cradle  of  the  long  suffering  race,  nestles  the  new 
city  of  Nubarshen. 

"The  city  is  being  built  by  the  Armenian  Gen- 
eral Benefit  Union,  the  group  responsible  for  the 
priceless  exhibit. 

"A  typical  Armenian  room  is  shown,  replete 
with  brass  charcoal  stove,  coffee  urn,  floor  cush- 
ions, brass  lamps,  precious  silks.  Friendly  atten- 
dants take  pride  in  showing  the  hand-written 
Bible  1,000  years  old. 

"Across  this  avenue  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
is  the  regal  abode  of  a  Mohammedan  prince — 
seventeenth  Century  barbaric  splendor — the 
breath  of  old  India.  Rich  hangings,  a  gadi  couch 
upon  which  Vishnu  Ranada,  the  master,  obliging 
Hindu-American  explains,  was  wont  to  recline 
and  watch  his  dancing  girls. 

"An  ancient  water  pipe,  incense,  pots,  art  ob- 
jects, made  by  skillful  fingers  with  the  infinite 
patience  of  the  East  when  the  Taj  Mahal  was 
new,  are  here  displayed. 

"Cleveland's  rival  Chinese  colonies  have  joined 
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to  show  the  public  for  the  first  time  in  the  city's 
history  the  rare  collection  of  the  most  ancient  of 
races  that  is  shown  next  door. 

"Paintings,  sculpture,  porcelains,  bronzes,  em- 
broideries, lacquers,  carvings,  and  jewelry,  treas- 
ures that  were  old  before  occidental  civilization 
existed,  are  on  exhibit.  Women  visitors  are  en- 
raptured by  the  Mandarin  coat  fit  for  an  emperor, 
that  is  a  feature  of  this  display. 

"German  art  draws  thousands  at  the  exhibit 
down  this  same  street  of  wonders.  There  is  a 
treasured  painting  of  St.  Christopher — flag  of  the 
republic — photo  of  Von  Hindenburg — needlecraft 
— stein  to  stir  your  memories — a  great  German 
doll. 

"At  the  end  of  the  street  is  a  Spanish  garden. 
Under  potted  palms  a  table  is  set  for  two — a 
guitar  left  on  the  edge  of  a  fountain — laces  from 
Old  Castile,  and  a  shawl  worth  the  ransom  of  a 
king. 

"Ambassador's  Lane  will  linger  in  the  memory 
of  Cleveland  long  after  the  All-Nations  Exposi- 
tion is  history." 


Each  Nation  Entertains 

Each  night  hundreds  of  singers  'and  dancers  pre- 
sented programs.  There  were  selections  by  massed 
choirs,  singing  societies,  vocal  solos  by  native 
singers  and  band  and  orchestra  programs.  There 
were  dances  by  the  different. groups  in  costume 
and  gymnastic  demonstrations  by  individuals  and: 
classes. 
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A  New  Swimming  Pool  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Department 
Los  Angeles  is  constructing  in  North  Hollywood 
a  municipal  swimming  pool  which  will  cost  $35,- 
000.  The  swimming  facilities  will  include  twoi 
plunges,  one  for  regular  use,  the  other  for  the 
use  of  children  and  for  instruction  purposes.  The 
large  pool  will  measure  100'  x  50'  and  the  chil- 
dren's tank  will  be  30'  x  50'.  The  bath  house, 
of  Spanish  design,  will  form  an  attractive  adjunct 
to  the  new  swimming  pool.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  the  decoration  and  landscaping  of  the 
entire  unit. 


Some  Impressions  of  Recreation 

in  America 


BY 

WANDA  PRAZMOWSKA 
Warsaw,  Poland 


The  Governmental  Board  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  Poland  pays  great  attention  to  the  play- 
ground movement,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  for  the  education  of  town 
children.  As  we  know  that  the  United  States 
of  America  have  very  fine  organization  of  social 
recreation,  we  began  to  study  the  American  move- 
ment. And  that  is  why  I  was  sent  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Governmental  Board  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation to  America,  to  see  its  wonderful  organiza- 
tion. 

It  was  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America  that  prepared  the  plan  of  my 
itinerary  and  gave  me  much  important  help.  The 
director  of  the  Correspondence  and  Consultation 
Bureau,  Mr.  Wallace,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much 
help,  asked  me  to  write  my  impressions  on  the 
American  playground  movement. 

But  before  I  am  going  to  discuss  this  problem,  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  my  general  impressions  of 
America.  I  was  charmed  by  the  kindness  of 
American  people.  I  have  been  to  several  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  but  nowhere  did  I  find  such  a  nice 
reception  as  in  America.  I  think  European  people 
do  not  smile  enough  and  I  was  delighted  to  see 
everybody  smiling  in  America.  That  was  my  first 
and  deepest  impression,  which  will  live  forever  in 
my  memory.  He  who  does  not  smile  cannot  have 
the  spirit  of  play,  and  that  is  why  America  is  so 
well  known  for  plays  and  games.  I  think  the  team 
games  and  free  plays  are  the  best  method  to  form 
good  character  and  to  teach  children  social  re- 
sponsibility. American  playgrounds  will  prepare 
lot  only  healthy  people  but  good  citizens. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  children's 
playgrounds  and  therefore  I  wanted  to  see  what 
\merican  cities  have  been  doing  for  their  people. 
.  visited  ten  cities  and  they  pleased  me  so  much 
hat  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  which  I  liked 
)est. 

In   Chicago   I   was   delighted   with   wonderful 


parks  and  swimming  pools.  I  think  swimming 
there  is  nearly  as  agreeable  as  that  in  beautiful 
Michigan.  I  do  not  like  the  indoor  swimming 
pools,  although  they  are  necessary  in  many  coun- 
tries, but  they  can  never  replace  swimming  in  the 
open  air. 

In  Detroit  I  liked  the  excellent  organization  of 
public  recreation  which  is  centralized  in  one  De- 
partment. I  think  this  centralization  is  very  use- 
ful and  the  Public  Recreation  Department  works 
wonderfully  there.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
enumerate  all  the  activities  of  this  Department 
concerning  playgrounds,  neighborhood  centers, 
canning  centers.  The  thing  which  interested  me 
very  much  was  the  organization  of  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Safety  Clubs.  This  organization  is  very 
useful  not  only  for  the  leaders  but  much  more  for 
these  boys  and  girls  whose  character  and  idea  of 
citizenship  are  developed  thereby.  Giving  wide 
opportunity  for  children's  responsibility  we  pre- 
pare valuable  citizens.  In  Detroit  I  was  able  to 
see  the  camp  situated  near  the  city  organized  by 
the  Department  of  Recreation.  There  I  spent 
three  wonderful  days.  Owing  to  the  kindess  of 
the  Department,  I  enjoyed  my  stay  very  much 
and  it  gave  me  an  idea  of  American  camping. 

I  was  surprised  with  the  comfort  reigning 
there.  In  my  country  we  use  quite  different 
methods  of  camping.  We  have  two  kinds  of 
camps — one  for  the  undernourished  children  and 
the  other  for  healthy  children  from  some  organi- 
zations such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts.  The 
camps  for  undernourished  and  small  children  are 
called  not  camps,  but  colonies.  Children  live  in 
houses  and  we  try  to  make  their  life  as  easy  and 
comfortable  as  possible.  But  we  give  no  com- 
forts to  healthy  children.  They  live  in  tents,  they 
cook  their  meals  themselves,  they  have  no  ser- 
vants. We  find  this  necessary  for  training  of 
character,  because  we  think  that  modern  life  is 
too  easy,  and  a  strong  character  may  be  formed 
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only  by  fighting  and  mastering  the  difficulties, 
which  accompany  primitive  life  in  woods  and 
lakes. 

Many  Americans  of  world  reputation  had 
formed  their  characters  amidst  the  hard  and  diffi- 
cult conditions  of  their  childhood.  I  do  not  know 
whether  American  people  are  not  wrong  in  giving 
to  their  children  too  much  comfort  and  facilities. 

All  this  is  not  in  criticism  of  the  Detroit  Rec- 
reation Camp,  but  my  impression  of  the  method 
of  American  camping.  I  spend  every  summer  in 
a  camp — it  is  a  delightful  life  in  the  heart  of 
woods,  and  I  shall  never  change  my  tent  without 
electricity  and  water  pipes,  and  my  food  cooked 
in  a  ground  kitchen,  for  American  comfort. 
Civilization  is  a  wonderful  thing,  but  we  want  a 
rest  from  it. 

In  Milwaukee  I  was  really  surprised  by  the 
embodiment  of  the  idea,  met  in  books,  and  I 
thought  it  existed  only  in  books.  It  was  the  idea 
to  build  so  many  playgrounds  that  they  enabled 
every  child  to  find  a  playground  not  farther  than 
half  a  mile  from  his  house.  It  is  really  wonderful. 
The  work  on  these  playgrounds  is  also  very  good. 
I  have  seen  thirty-eight  playgrounds  in  Mil- 
waukee, and  there  was  no  child  there  watching 
games — every  child  was  busy.  That  is  the  best 
praise  for  the  leaders. 

In   Minneapolis   I   was  charmed  by  the  won- 


derful city  of  lakes,  and  I  was  so  sorry  to  com- 
pare it  with  my  city,  which  has  not  such  lovely 
surroundings.  The  playgrounds,  the  golf  courses, 
and  the  arrangement  for  ski  sport  are  so  beautiful 
that  I  often  look  at  the  pictures  of  Minneapolis. 
I  was  also  very  glad  to  see  that  the  playgrounds 
were  covered  by  grass,  which  is  the  best  surface 
for  playgrounds. 

In  Buffalo  I  have  seen  very  fine  school  build- 
ings with  excellent  arrangements  for  physical 
education,  with  very  fine  gymnasiums  and  swim- 
ming pools.  The  city  of  Buffalo  pleased  me  very 
much  and  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  quiet  after  New 
York. 

In  Cleveland  I  assisted  in  the  tupper  races, 
which  were  very  interesting  for  me.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  good  idea  to  close  the  street  for  the 
traffic  and  to  place  children's  games  there.  I  was 
also  very  interested  in  the  organization  of  phy- 
sical education  and  athletics  in  schools. 

My  last  stop  was  in  Baltimore  and  I  was  very 
sorry  that  I  could  not  stop  there  more  than  one 
day — there  were  so  many  interesting  things  in  this 
city.  But  it  was  the  end  of  my  journey  and  I 
had  to  go  back  to  New  York. 

In  my  last  words  let  me  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  and  to  all  who  by  helping  me 
so  kindly,  rendered  such  an  important  service  to 
the  Polish  playground  movement. 


Warsaw,  Poland 
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It  has  long  been  believed  that  recreation  has  an 
important  contribution  to  make  to  the  recupera- 
tion of  those  physically  and  mentally  unfit.  The 
Burke  Foundation  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  in  its 
country  recuperative  institution,  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  these 
theories  in  its  work  for  convalescents.  From  the 
founding  of  the  institution  fourteen  years  ago,  the 
play-cure  has  been  made  predominant.  Sixty 
acres  of  land  are  used  for  the  various  restorative 
procedures  of  the  convalescent  institution  with 
one  or  two  hours  given  daily  for  the  prescribed 
therapeutic  occupation,  while  the  play-cure  in  its 
many  forms  acts  intermittently  and  with  suitable 
gradations  throughout  practically  all  the  waking 
hours  of  the  patients.  A  supervisor  of  recreation 
and  occupation  with  assistants  gives  constant  lead- 
ership to  these  activities  and  the  work  and  play 
modify  and  supplement  each  other. 

A  report  entitled  "Recreational  Therapy  in 
Convalescence  and  Allied  Subnormal  Health  Con- 
ditions" issued  by  Dr.  Frederic  Brush,  Medical 
Director,  describes  the  methods  and  means  used, 
and  tells  of  the  recreation  activities  found  success- 
ful. Some  of  these  findings  follow : 

OUTDOOR  SPORTS 

Golf — Golf  for  convalescents — miniature 
courses  are  used — has  been  found  to  outrank  any 
other  game  in  applicability  and  total  curative  val- 
ues. The  simplest  courses  with  holes  of  ten  to 
seventy  yards  in  length  are  laid  out  upon  natural 
slopes  and  levels  giving  some  short  steep  grades, 
and  require  no  more  than  good  meadow  or  lawn 
upkeep.  Lawns  are  mown  by  patients  in  circles 
of  from  three  to  four  inches  diameter  with  shal- 
low cups  and  markers  homemade.  Any  old  clubs 
from  putters  to  irons  are  acceptable  and  these  are 
kept  repaired  by  the  patients.  Solid  rubber  prac- 
tice balls  are  provided.  Patients  with  crutches  and 
those  who  cannot  bend  fully  down  play  the  game 
with  the  aid  of  companions. 

Walking — Walking  is  the  most  widely  applic- 
able exercise  for  the  subnormal.  The  first  walk- 
ing requisite  is  the  provision  of  an  aggregate  one 
to  three  miles  of  well  crowned  quickly  drying  ter- 
races, corridors,  paths  and  roads.  Surrounding 
community  trails  may  be  utilized.  Arrangement 
to  complete  small  and  large  circles  gives  effec- 


tiveness, and  certain  of  these  circlings  are  at  times 
prescribed.  The  offering  of  an  interesting  des- 
tination at  the  far  end  of  the  walk,  such  as  seats, 
hammocks,  arbors,  swings,  lures  many  out. 

Dancing — Dancing  is  a  prime  recreation  for 
the  convalescent,  functioning  throughout  all  sea- 
sons, both  in  and  out  of  doors.  Modern  dancing 
proves  on  analysis  to  be  a  much  less  vigorous  ex- 
ercise than  is  commonly  thought.  Patients  who 
cannot  walk  well  as  yet  will,  under  the  inspiration 
of  music  and  dance,  successfully  take  a  minor 
part,  then  go  on  to  more  and  varied  exercising. 
For  this  class  all  dances  are  shortened  and  the 
meeting  limited  to  about  an  hour.  Trained  leaders 
are  always  present  to  see  that  the  patients  do  not 
over-exercise.  Social  group  dances  are  encour- 
aged, and  holidays  and  other  days  are  celebrated 
with  masquerades.  The  elderly  patients  and  those 
seriously  crippled  attend  the  dances  on  social 
occasions  quite  faithfully  and  derive  definite  cura- 
tive values  through  stirs  of  memory  and  the  im- 
press of  music,  rhythm  and  beauty. 

Horseshoe  and  Quoit  Pitching — Interest  in 
these  games,  especially  in  horseshoe  pitching,  is 
growing  and  this  activity  may  be  made  to  have 
high  ranking  in  recreational  therapy.  There  is 
cheer  and  memory  and  drawing  quality  in  the  very 
sound  of  the  metals  clinking.  A  company  soon 
gathers.  The  many  measurements,  disputes  and 
rivalries  are  curative.  This  recreation  holds  the 
two  best  elements  to  an  unusual  degree — safe, 
fairly  all-round  and  light  intermittent  exercise  ad- 
justing to  nearly  every  condition  of  disease  and 
wide  likeability  with  well  nigh  automatic  continu- 
ance of  play  through  the  entire  open  season. 

Football — Two  or  three  balls,  both  soccer  and 
rugby,  are  kept  lying  about  in  each  section  and 
the  internationality  of  the  game  brings  nearly  all 
patient  classes  and  conditions  to  indulge  more  or 
less.  No  piece  of  play  apparatus  so  promptly 
lures  the  semi-invalid  to  a  graded  measure  of  re- 
newed activity  and  courage.  The  crutch-patient 
will  brace  upon  one  foot  and  cautiously  propel 
the  football  with  the  other.  The  patients  kick 
or  toss  back  and  forth  with  almost  no  running, 
and  though  footballs  prove  expensive  they  cannot 
well  be  done  without. 

Baseball — Mention  of  baseball  as  recuperative 
exercise  usually  arouses  questions  as  to  its  feasi- 
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bility.  When  played  with  shortened  base-lines 
and  modified  rules,  the  game  is  feasible.  Patients 
are  assigned  playing  places  fitting  their  physical 
capacity  and  are  instructed  to  avoid  undue  strains. 
Runners  are  provided  for  those  who  need  them. 
Baseball  is  so  bred  into  the  American  boy  and 
man  that  it  cannot  be  omitted  in  this  health  field. 
No  other  sport  so  revivifies  and  leads  on  to  belief 
in  approaching  normality  and  to  life  and  work 
desired. 

Playground  Ball — By  varying  from  the  largest 
indoor  baseball  to  the  smallest  playground  ball, 
differing  characters  of  sport  may  be  developed 
to  suit  personal  conditions  and  play  spaces.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  with  larger  bats,  the  small 
balls  and  longer  base-lines  (up  to  sixty  feet),  the 
exercise  is  made  available  to  numbers  who  may 
not  enter  regular  baseball,  but  who  in  playground 
ball  get  nearly  all  the  satisfaction  of  it. 

Handball — The  handball  court  is  well  worth 
having  and  need  be  nothing  more  than  smooth 
ground  against  a  wall  or  other  reasonably  plain 
upright.  Old  tennis  balls  take  the  place  of  the 
too  speedy  and  hand-hurting  standard  one.  Dis- 
tances are  shortened,  participants  are  watched 
and  made  to  rest  between  serves  when  showing 
over-strain,  and  cheering  onlookers  are  encour- 
aged. 

Basket  Ball — This  game,  if  used  as  a  skilled 
standardized  contest,  is  too  over-exerting  and  re- 
sults in  frequent  minor  injuries.  A  basket  or  two, 
or  simply  a  ring  fastened  to  post  or  tree  will  from 
time  to  time  be  used  for  shooting  goals  by  both 
men  and  women. 

Tether  Ball — Tether  ball  is  typical  of  a  group 
of  simple  play  exercises  which  like  ball-tossing 
afford  a  surprising  amount  of  so-called  outlet. 
At  the  Burke  Foundation  institution  a  tough  rope 
has  been  substituted  for  the  regular  tether  ball 
equipment.  This  is  fastened  on  a  firm  pole  with 
a  tennis  ball  at  the  end  enclosed  in  strong  canvas 
or  a  leather  pocket.  Thick  hardwood  home-made 
paddles  replace  the  rackets. 

Casual  Ball  Play — Plenty  of  old  tennis  and 
other  soft  hollow  balls  and  the  softer  rubber  golf 
balls  are  kept  within  reach  of  the  patients.  These 
are  used  in  many  ways  with  an  aggregate  of  cura- 
tive exercises  which  perhaps  equals  a  total  of  all 
other  play. 

Tennis — The  placing  of  an  old  sagging  tennis 
net  conveniently  upon  any  fairly  simple  piece  of 
turf  and  the  provision  of  old  rackets  and  used 


balls  bring  out  much  pleasing  and  curative  play. 
The  patients  rarely  wish  to  keep  accurate  methods 
of  scoring,  but  hit  the  balls  back  and  forth  with 
shouts  and  laughter,  resting  as  they  feel  the  need. 

Quoit  ennis — This  attractive  game  as  recently 
modified  and  improved  draws  assured  interest  for 
the  more  active. 

Ground  Bowls — This  game  has  come  to  have  a 
substantial  place  in  the  recreative  equipment  be- 
cause of  its  speedy  and  enthusiastic  acceptance  by 
all  of  the  southern  European  peoples  especially, 
and  for  its  wide  adaptation  as  a  remedial  sports 
exercise  with  usability  throughout  the  year.  The 
bending,  walking  and  casting  with  the  unusual 
and  noisy  enthusiasm  inherent  in  this  sport  gives 
it  high  rank.  Indoor  bowling  on  standard  alleys 
is  a  desirable  provision.  The  \vell  known  games 
with  the  smaller  balls  apply  best  to  weakened  con- 
ditions. 

Croquet — This  old  game  has  a  peculiar  status 
in  country  institutional  life,  as  outside.  It  is  not 
played  very  persistently,  but  it  never  quite  goes 
into  abeyance.  The  exercise  involved  is  admirable 
for  the  convalescent,  through  all  ambulant  grades 
and  especially  for  those  who  have  no  background 
of  more  interesting  and  competitive  sports.  Crutch 
and  wheel  chair  patients  may  indulge. 

Ring-Toss,  Indoor  Quoits — In  this  type  of 
game,  ring-toss  holds  first  place.  The  equipment 
is  best  homemade  by  splicing  from  odds  and  ends 
the  heavier  rope  rings  with  the  standards  and  pegs 
coming  from  the  therapeutic  wood-shop. 

Comments  on  Other  Games — Volley  ball  has 
been  found  to  require  too  much  organization  and 
constant  urging.  Badminton  has  not  appealed 
enough  to  merit  its  continuance.  Medicine  ball, 
using  the  lighter  weights  and  sizes,  was  for  a 
time  prescribed  and  considerably  utilized.  Some^ 
however,  were  led  to  overdo  in  it.  Ground  hockey 
was  tried  with  sticks  made  by  patients  from  th^ 
forest  boughs,  but  it  proved  too  strenuous. 

Hammer-Throwing  and  Shot-put — Hammer- 
throwing,  shot-put,  discus  and  javelin  throwing, 
would  seem  to  have  little  place  in  the  exercise 
regimen  of  semi-invalids,  but  it  has  been  found 
that  light-weighing  apparatus  kept  ever  in  view 
near  the  exits,  results  in  a  constant  atypical  and 
wholesome  usage. 

WINTER  RECREATION 

Much  is  gained,  the  report  shows,  by  urging 
patients  out  upon  frozen  grounds,  in  even  fairly 
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low  temperatures,  and  by  continuing  the  interest 
of  the  hardier  ones  in  walking,  short  golf,  ground 
bowls,  hand  ball.  With  the  first  snow,  sleds,  to- 
boggans and  skis,  made  and  kept  repaired  in  shops, 
are  brought  out  to  certain  designated  gently 
graded  slopes.  Thorough  supervision  is  essential 
and  the  equipment  is  constructed  with  low  and 
rounded  designs  to  avoid  injury.  Snow  may  be 
used  to  promote  a  certain  amount  of  by-play  as  in 
tracking,  winter  nature  study,  the  building  of 
snow  structures,  photography,  snow  ball  battles 
and  the  like. 

INDOOR  RECREATION 

Shut-in,  semi-invalid  people  speedily  develop 
mild  depressions,  irritabilities,  and  to  cheer  and 
encourage  them  through  diversional  exercises  will 
ever  test  the  resourcefulness  and  human  under- 
standing of  the  attendants.  Success  comes  from 
having  abundance  and  variety  of  apparatus,  gen- 
erously distributed  and  convenient,  as  well  as  lead- 
ership. There  are  many  desirable  indoor  games 
and  reconstructive  activities,  among  which  are  a 
few  outstanding  ones.  Small  inexpensive  portable 
pool  and  billiard  tables  prove  most  effective.  The 
tables,  cue-tips  and  equipment  in  general  are  kept 
in  order  by  the  patients.  Portable  and  undersized 
bowling  alleys  are  effectively  installed  in  hallways 
or  basements.  Music  is  everywhere  provided; 
cards,  checkers,  ping-pong,  ring-toss,  shufneboard 
and  other  table  games  are  assumed. 

Among  the  important  quieter  recreational  ele- 
ments of  the  regime  may  be  mentioned  morning 
and  afternoon  newspapers,  magazines,  library 
books  and  the  radio.  Gathering  about  open  fires, 
popcorn  parties,  periods  of  storytelling  and  many 
kinds  of  stunt  parties  indicate  the  lines  of  indoor 
activity  that  can  be  readily  developed  anywhere. 

A  roomy  gymnasium  is  essential  for  these  rec- 
reative indoor  activities,  though  an  elaborate  one 
is  not  necessary.  It  is  desirable  to  have  bowling, 
pool  and  similar  games  at  the  side,  room  enough 
being  left  to  play  at  least  contracted  indoor  base- 
ball, basket  ball,  and  hand  ball,  with  movable 
seats  for  the  general  assemblies. 

Minor  recreational  activities  are  much  under- 
valued in  the  aggregate.  There  is  happiness  and 
considerable  right  exercise  in  the  use  of  rocking 
chairs,  hammocks,  swings,  in  lying  or  rolling  upon 
the  turf,  flower  picking,  and  observations  of 
growth,  birds,  airplanes,  shipping,  and  traffic  or 
constructive  activities  coming  within  the  neighbor- 
hood fields  of  vision.  Talk  and  laughter,  shouting 
and  stretching  and  posturing,  the  production  of 


music,  "dressing  up"  and  the  various  social  stim- 
uli, may  well  come  under  this  heading. 

Golf,  croquet,  horseshoes,  quoits,  in  and  out- 
door bowling,  pool,  are  made  most  effective  by 
frequent  arrangement  in  tournament  form. 
Mixed  play,  as  in  various  foursomes,  is  used 
wherever  feasible. 

SUMMARY 

Recreation,  broadly  considered  as  extending 
from  reading,  listening  and  talk  through  the  vari- 
ous intermediate  phases  to  the  inclusion  of  active 
physical  competitive  sports,  is  coming  to  occupy 
increasing  portions  of  modern  cultural  life. 

It  should  be  more  utilized  by  the  therapist 
through  skilled  adaptations  to  prevention,  con- 
valescence, physical  and  neuro-mental  reconstruc- 
tion, and  in  personality  testing  for  better  adjust- 
ments to  social-industrial  living.  The  element  of 
attaining  reasonable  "success"  is  important  in 
practice,  and  the  means  and  methods  should  be 
modified  to  this  end. 

Recreation  therapy,  while  coordinating  the  occu- 
pational, is  not  the  same,  and  gets  best  results 
through  a  degree  of  separation  in  theory  and 
practice. 


Spring field,  Mo. 

AT  THE  PLAYGROUND  PET  SHOW 


Pupil  Leadership  in  the  Norfolk 
Public  Schools 


BY 


KIRK  MONTAGUE. 


Director  of  Physical  Education,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  Public  Schools 


When  I  came  to  Norfolk  seven  years  ago  I 
found  the  center  of  interest  in  the  physical  edu- 
cation program  of  the  schools  in  the  high  school 
varsity  team.  There  seemed  no  way  to  get  gen- 
eral play  started  except  through  an  award  sys- 
tem, so  I  obtained  some  cups  from  merchants  and 
others  interested.  Soon  teams  began  to  spring 
up  in  the  various  schools  of  the  city  to  such  an 
extent  that  within  two  years  the  securing  of  offi- 
cials became  the  great  problem. 

Lacking  an  appropriation  to  pay  competent  men, 
I  turned  to  volunteers.  To  secure  more  volunteer 
officials  for  soccer,  a  game  which  was  new  in  the 
Norfolk  schools,  I  conducted  a  soccer  training 
class  at  night  for  men  in  the  City  Fire  Depart- 
ment who  were  willing  to  give  their  services  in 
their  free  time.  One  result  in  the  use  of  men  in 
officiating  in  elementary  school  buildings  was  to 
raise  the  status  of  officiating  and  give  it  a  place 
of  importance. 

For  the  past  six  years  we  have  been  training 
boy  and  girl  officials  from  the  leaders.  Our  first 
step  was  to  form  classes  of  boys  to  meet  me 
after  school  for  training  in  classroom  work.  Later 
I  attempted  a  general  training  plan.  Obtaining 
the  use  of  the  city  armory  I  asked  my  corps  of 
Elementary  School  Physical  Education  teachers 
to  help  me  form  leadership  training  classes  made 
up  of  one  boy  and  one  girl  from  each  room  of  the 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades  of  each  elementary 
school.  Hundreds  came  and  it  was  difficult  to  do 
much  except  go  through  a  general  set-up  work. 
After  experimenting  with  several  methods  of 
training  we  have  adopted  the  following :  The  grade 
teacher  nominates  several  boys  and  girls  from  her 
room  who  in  her  opinion  are  living  up  to  leader- 
ship requirements,  and  the  pupils  then  elect  one 
boy  and  one  girl  from  that  group.  At  first  the 
outstanding  athletes  appeared  in  large  number 
in  the  leaders'  groups,  but  now  I  notice  that  many 
who  were  shy  and  timid  in  regard  to  their  playing 
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ability  are  taking  a  place  in  the  leaders'  groups 
and  their  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  more  than 
makes  up  for  their  lack  of  athletic  skill. 

Each  year  the  schools  began  to  have  more  re- 
spect for  the  leaders  as  they  saw  them  perform 
their  duties  in  a  creditable  way.  These  duties  are : 

1.  Cooperate  with  the  school  in  all  matters 

2.  Assist  the  teacher  whenever  called  upon 

3.  Give  free  exercise  lessons  daily 

4.  Help  with  the  Athletic  Badge  Tests 

5.  Officiate    and    teach    inter-class    and    play- 
ground games 

At  the  present  time  the  leaders'  training  classes 
are  held  in  the  schools  themselves  once  a  month 
after  2:30  P.  M.  and  a  regular  monthly  program 
of  work  is  given  by  the  physical  education  teacher 
for  that  school. 

Our  city  schools  vary  a  great  deal  as  to  type 
and  size  of  play  space  and  therefore  each  school 
presents  a  different  problem.  A  divided  recess 
has  proved  an  advantage  in  some  instances.  Dur- 
ing the  first  twenty  minutes  the  older  children  are 
allowed  to  go  out  on  the  playground,  where  they 
immediately  choose  their  games.  The  leaders  have 
already  prepared  the  nets  and  the  other 'equipment 
and  the  space  is  marked  off  as  economically  as 
possible  for  the  various  games.  The  leaders  are 
chosen  for  officiating  and  the  games  go  on  quickly 
and  in  an  entirely  orderly  manner — usually  every 
child  playing  some  game  or  practicing  for  the 
Athletic  Badge  Test.  Then  the  bell  rings  and 
the  older  children  go  to  the  lunch  room  and  the 
little  ones,  having  had  their  lunch,  come  out  and  ; 
play,  using  officials  when  necessary.  This  scheme 
overcomes  the  handicap  of  the  crowded  lunch 
room  as  well  as  the  small  play  space.  There  are 
no  loafers  or  fighters  in  these  schools  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  stand  by  and  see  the  whole  program 
work  so  smoothly  and  happily.  When  it  is  real- 
ized that  from  four  to  five  hundred  pupils  are  on 
the  school  grounds  of  one  of  our  city's  most 
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crowded  play  spaces  and  only  one  grade  teacher  is 
anywhere  near  and  she  only  as  a  "court"  or  last 
resort  with  rarely,  if  ever,  any  duties  to  perform, 
you  will  realize  .that  pupil  leadership  is  of  great 
value  to  the  school  system  in  Norfolk.  It  is  in- 
teresting, too,  that  the  grade  teachers  often  ask 
to  have  playground  duties,  where  as  formerly  they 
considered  it  an  undesirable  task. 

"Do  children  respect  the  decisions  of  their  class- 
mates," you  may  ask.  Good  sportsmanship  is 
difficult  among  adults  when  not  too  skilled  officiat- 
ing is  apparent.  However,  I  do  believe  that  the 
spirit  shown  by  the  children  of  our  schools  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  their  parents  in  a 
similar  position. 

Some  large  play  fields  permit  all  the  children 
to  play  at  the  same  time.  I  was  present  a  few 
days  ago  at  one  school  where  every  pupil  was 
playing  except  one  boy  on  crutches  who  was  act- 
ing as  scorer  for  a  volley  ball  game.  Several 
schools  have  every  pupil  enrolled  in  some  sport 
for  noon  or  afternoon  school  games  and  have 
schedules  by  which  they  play  in  spirited  rivalry. 
If  any  such  ambitious  program  were  planned  with- 
out leaders  it  would  be  doomed  to  failure,  since 
its  whole  backbone  is  the  efficient  help  and  steady 
cooperation  of  the  leaders.  Then  I  also  use  stu- 
dent leadership  to  good  effect  in  our  city-wide 
demonstration  of  the  physical  education  work  held 
every  spring. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  high  schools  the  lead- 
ers carry  out  much  the  same  work  except  that 
the  sports  are  more  technical  and  the  program  is 
more  highly  organized.  The  ambition  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  elementary  schools  is  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  these  higher  schools  and  this 
furnishes  an  excellent  incentive  for  elementary 
school  leadership.  This  year  the  elementary 
schools  have  enrolled  314  pupil  leaders;  the  high 
schools,  430,  totaling  in  all  744  leaders  who  are 
helping  with  play  activity  of  about  15,000  chil- 
dren. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of  address- 
ing a  group  of  mothers  in  one  of  the  largest  schools 
of  our  city.  One  of  them  asked  me  what  the 
mothers  could  do  to  help  in  the  work.  I  suggested 
that  if  their  children  became  leaders,  they  con- 
gratulate them  and  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance to  the  family  as  to  how  they  conduct  them- 
selves in  their  new  duties.  I  asked  the  parents, 
too,  to  encourage  the  children  to  play  the  games 
which  are  taught  on  the  playgrounds  since  they 
are  the  ones  suitable  for  their  age  and  strength 


and  usually  do  not  require  expensive  equipment. 
The  leaders  are  taught  the  games  thoroughly  and 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  game  selected  by  the  De- 
partment has  helped  a  great  deal  to  promote  easy 
safe  games.  Since  our  personnel  does  not  give  us 
play  teachers  for  our  playgrounds  after  school 
and  at  recess  we  ask  a  group  of  leaders  to  demon- 
strate and  teach  a  game  to  the  others,  in  order  to 
have  a  good  start  on  the  introduction  of  the  right 
game  at  the  right  time. 

There  are  two  characteristics  which  must  be 
eliminated  or  the  child  ceases  to  be  a  leader. 
These  are  officiousness  and  unreliability.  All 
other  characteristics  we  try  to  remedy,  but  unless 
a  leader  is  more  thoughtful  of  the  group  than  he 
is  of  himself  and  unless  he  can  be  trusted  to  do 
what  he  is  told  to  do,  he  must  lose  the  distinction 
of  being  a  leader.  It  is  remarkable  to  see  how 
some  leaders  come  back  after  school  hours  from 
the  high  schools  to  their  old  elementary  schools 
to  help  the  younger  children  play,  not  trying  to 
"show  off"  but  exhibiting  the  big  brother  attitude 
in  its  finest  form.  We  try  to  stress  the  point  that 
leadership  is  an  honor  and  privilege,  a  sign  of 
responsibility  rather  than  one  of  superiority. 

The  modern  theory  that  the  school  should  offer 
the  child  an  opportunity  to  perform  the  functions 
of  later  life  during  his  school  career  is  generally 
accepted  by  progressive  educators.  The  training 
of  pupil  leaders  fits  well  into  this  ideal.  Not  only 
is  the  latent  ability  of  the  average  child  given  an 
opportunity  for  expression  and  a  field  for  further 
development,  but  the  child  of  a  timid  and  repressed 
nature  is  offered  a  chance  which  he  would  never 
have  in  competition  with  his  more  aggressive  play- 
mates. In  after  life  this  belief  in  himself  may 
find  expression  in  his  vocation,  his  recreation  and 
his  citizenship.  The  child  of  the  executive  type 
finds  through  leadership  a  means  for  developing 
self  control  and  comes  to  some  realization  of  the 
democratic  principle  of  the  rule  of  the  majority. 
This  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  later  in  life 
when  he  becomes  a  leader  of  men.  Thus  leader- 
ship serves  all  types  of  children  and  prepares  them 
to  take  their  place  in  the  world  of  work  and  play. 


A  Horseshoe  Championship. — The  champi- 
onship in  the  horseshoe  pitching  tournament  held 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  the  week  of  February 
fourth,  went  to  Blair  Nunamaker  of  Cleveland. 
The  tournament  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Standard  Horseshoe  Company,  Inc., 
of  Canton,  Ohio. 


Recreation  Facilities  for  the  Negro 


"In  the  various  discussions  of  the  social  sig- 
nificance of  the  recent  transfer  of  thousands  of 
Negroes  from  the  rural  sections  of  the  south  to 
the  cities  of  the  north  and  south,  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  has  been  generally  overlooked. 
There  has  been  much  talk  about  housing,  health, 
crime,  family  disorganization  and  the  like,  and  very 
little  about  recreation.  Yet  recreation  is  at  the 
same  time  at  the  root  of  the  migration  of  the 
Negro  and  of  much  of  the  social  pathology  which 
has  grown  out  of  it." 

Thus  Forrester  B.  Washington,  director  of  the 
Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work,  introduces  his  dis- 
cussion of  Recreation  Facilities  for  the  Negro — a 
chapter  in  the  book  called  the  American  Negro, 
which  appears  in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  for  No- 
vember, 1928.  The  chapter  presents  the  results 
of  a  questionnaire  sent  by  Mr.  Washington  to 
recreational  leaders  and  others  in  those  American 
cities  having  an  appreciable  Negro  population. 
Fifty-seven  cities  responded,  forty  of  them  in  the 
north  and  seventeen  in  the  south.  In  the  list  were 
twenty-five  cities  having  the  largest  Negro  popula- 
tion. 

It  was  observed  from  the  information  given  in 
the  questionnaire  that  the  chief  problem  in  the 
southern  cities  in  connection  with  public  recreation 
and  the  Negro  is  the  number  of  cities  in  which 
there  is  no  provision,  or  very  limited  provision, 
for  recreation.  In  the  case  of  public  parks,  for 
example,  only  four  out  of  seventeen  southern  cities 
have  facilities  for  whites  only.  One-half  of  those 
cities  which  have  recreation  centers  have  none  for 
Negroes ;  three  have  public  bathing  beaches  for 
whites  only,  and  ten  out  of  seventeen  have  swim- 
ming pools  for  whites  only. 

Even  in  the  cities  where  there  are  some  play- 
grounds, parks  and  recreation  centers  provided  for 
Negroes,  the  amount  of  acreage  allotted  is  usually 
far  below  the  proportion  in  the  population.  In 
the  forty  northern  cities,  there  is  some  form  of 
segregation  practiced  in  connection  with  the  Negro 
and  public  recreation  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  their 
number. 

The  problem  in  connection  with  private,  non- 
commercial recreation  is  very  like  that  with  public 
recreation.  Out  of  seventeen  southern  cities,  only 
three  have  recreation  centers,  settlement  or  com- 
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munity  centers  for  Negroes ;  only  two  have  play- 
grounds ;  only  six  provide  swimming  pools  and 
only  five  summer  camps.  So  far  as  the  forty 
northern  cities  are  concerned,  there  seems  to  be 
no  set  policy  of  operation  where  a  considerable 
Negro  population  has  grown  up  around  social  set- 
tlements or  community  centers. 

"Of  late,"  says  Mr.  Washington,  "there  has 
been  a  development  of  a  more  cultured  and  more 
sophisticated  recreation  among  Negroes.  They 
have  begun  to  organize  their  own  tennis  clubs  and 
tournaments  and  their  own  country  and  golf 
clubs. 

"There  are  certain  influences  which  tend  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  wholesome  recrea- 
tion among  Negroes.  Probably  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America,  which  has  a  bureau  of  colored  work 
under  the  very  efficient  direction  of  Ernest  T. 
Atwell,  who  not  only  has  been  active  in  the  last  ten 
years  in  stimulating  the  development  of  public  and 
private  recreational  facilities  for  Negroes,  but 
who  has  also  organized  recreational  institutes, 
offering  colored  people  a  chance  to  develop  their 
own  play  leaders. 

"Another  important  agency  in  developing  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  Negroes  has  been  the  activity 
of  many  inter-racial  committees  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  Orlando,  Florida,  which  stimulated  the 
city  to  provide  a  playground,  club  house  and  bath- 
ing beach  for  Negroes.  Another  encouraging  fea- 
ture of  the  development  of  recreation  among 
Negroes  is  the  active  steps  that  certain  .cities  ard 
taking  to  provide  recreational  facilities  in  those 
sections  where  large  numbers  of  colored  people 
live.  Detroit  stands  foremost  in  this  particular. 
In  this  city  in  1915  there  was  one  paid  colored  play 
director;  in  1927  there  were  five;  in  1905  there 
were  100  colored  summer  playground  directors; 
in  1925  there  were  325.  On  April  6,  1928.  the 
city  council  of  Detroit,  on  the  direction  of  Mayor 
Lodge,  voted  $268,000  for  the  erection  of  a  recrea- 
tional center  at  637  Brewster  Street,  in  the  heart 
of  a  large  Negro  community.  This  new  structure 
will  consist  of  six  large  club  rooms,  an  auditorium 
with  stage,  a  gymnasium  with  balcony,  a  swim- 
ming pool  comparable  with  the  best  in  recreational 
centers  in  the  country.  Another  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  municipal  expenditure  for  recreation  for 
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Negroes  is  the  War  Memorial  building  provided 
by  Atlantic  City  at  a  cost  of  $350,000,  with  an 
auditorium,  gymnasium,  outdoor  tennis  court. 

"It  has  been  proved,"  says  Mr.  Washington  in 
concluding  his  summary,  "that  there  is  a  connec- 
tion between  the  improper  use  of  leisure  time  and 
ill  health  and  crime.  It  is  also  true  that  ill  health 
and  crime  cannot  be  segregated.  Consequently  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  way  in  which  the  Negro 
spends  his  leisure  time  is  almost  as  important  to 
the  community  as  a  whole  as  it  is  to  the  Negro." 


Announcement  of 
Graduate  Research 
Scholarship  in  the 
Field  of  Women's 
:  Athletics 

The  Section  on  Women's  Athletics  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association  has  of- 
fered to  maintain,  during  the  year  1929-30,  a 
graduate  research  scholarship  of  $500  at  Welles- 
ley  College,  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts.  The  study 
will  involve  a  research  along  the  lines  of  the 
physiological  effects  of  different  types  of  athletic 
competition  for  women,  and  should  result  in  a 
thesis  or  publication  for  the  benefit  of  those  in- 
terested. It  is  understood  that  the  holder  of  this 
scholarship  shall  devote  her  full  time  to  study  at 
Wellesley  College,  and  shall  qualify  for  a  master's 
degree  if  she  does  not  already  hold  one.* 

An  applicant  for  the  scholarship  should  pos- 
sess a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college 
3r  university.  She  should  have  majored  in  physical 
;ducation  either  in  the  institution  in  which  she 
:ook  her  degree  or,  in  a  normal  school  of  physical 
iducation.  It  is  recommended  that  she  have  a 
strong  science  background  with  some  experience 
n  scientific  measurements  and  statistics.  She 
should  also  have  had  teaching  experience. 

Applicants  should  submit  complete  information 
•egarding  age,  education  and  experience  before 
[une  1,  1929,  to  Miss  Ruth  Elliott,  Chairman  of 
he  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Educa- 
ion,  Wellesley  College. 


i^6  w'lf1'?   Gr?,dV,ate  Apartment   Hygiene  and   Physical   Edu- 
i     Wellesley     College     for     admission     requirements. 


A  Music  Invasion 
of  Europe 

Europe  is  to  have  its  first  substantial  taste  of 
American  school  music  next  summer  if  the  plans 
of  Joseph  Maddy,  Chairman  of  Instrumental  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  Na- 
tional Conference  work  out.  According  to  this 
plan,  an  all-American  orchestra  of  possibly  150  of 
the  most  talented  boy  and  girl  musicians  of  the 
United  States  high  schools  will  descend  upon  the 
old  world  during  July  and  August  of  1929.  The 
immediate  object  of  the  orchestra's  European  trip 
will  be  to  play  before  the  delegates  to  the  World 
Conference  on  Education  at  Geneva  and  the 
Anglo-American  Music  Conference  at  Lausanne, 
but  it  is  expected  that  while  the  juvenile  orchestra 
is  abroad  it  will  also  give  public  concerts  in  Lon- 
don, Berlin  and  other  large  centers. 

The    invitation    to    bring    the    National    High 
School  Orchestra  before  the  international  meet- 
ings  of   the  educators  was  extended   jointly  by 
Percy   A.   Scholes,   of   London,   eminent  British 
musician,  and  Paul  V.  Weaver,  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  respectively  the  chairman  of 
the  British  and  American  committees  in  charge  of 
the  programs    for   the   Lausanne  meeting.      Mr. 
Scholes  heard  the  National  High  School  Orches- 
tra play  last  year  before  the  Music  Supervisors 
National  Conference  in  Chicago  and  declared  it 
the  finest  in  the  world.     Mr.  Weaver  points  out 
that  although  Europe  has  been  in  the  lead  in  many 
things  musical  for  a  long  time,  American  schools 
have  taken  the  lead  in  instrumental  school  music. 
"The  most  remarkable  thing  about  music  education 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  ten  years," 
Mr.  Weaver  said,  "has  been  the  development  of 
instrumental    music    instruction    in     the     public 
schools.     No  movement  has  even  been  started  in 
any  other  country  and  foreign  musicians  have  no 
conception  of  what  has  been  accomplished." 

The  plan  to  take  the  group  of  American  school 
musicians  abroad  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
P.  P.  Claxton,  former  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education;  Randall  J.  Condon,  past 
president  of  the  department  of  superintendence  of 
the  National  Education  Association  and  many 
other  leaders  in  the  field  of  education  and  music. 
The  personnel  of  the  orchestra  will  in  all  proba- 
bility not  be  under  100  or  more  than  150.  Within 
the  orchestra  there  will  also  be  material  for  a 
band  and  chorus. 


Musical  Education  Through  the 
Toy  Orchestra* 


BY  J.  LILIAN  VANDEVERE 


Doubtless  the  kindergartners  and  first-grade 
teachers  introduced  the  toy  orchestra  into  the 
schools.  They  were  alert  enough  to  sense  its 
value  and  outfit  their  classes  for  this  activity, 
often  at  personal  expense.  For  these  reasons,  one 
is  safe  in  assuming  that  they  wish  to  use  the  wis- 
est and  best  methods  along  this  line.  While  the 
physical  activity  involved  in  orchestral  music  is 
the  side  most  obvious  to  the  onlooker,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  rhythmic  work  is  essen- 
tially a  part  of  the  child's  musical  education,  and 
it  has  its  legitimate  place  and  its  ultimate  develop- 
ment only  when  taught  in  a  definite  and  truly 
musical  way. 

One  great  factor  in  producing  real  beauty  with 
the  toy  orchestra  is  the  balance  of  instruments 
chosen.  The  instrumentation  which  is  largely 
made  up  of  rhythm  sticks  can  never  be  anything 
but  a  "rap-tap-tap."  In  fact  it  is  so  dull  that  the 
children  are  apt  to  hurry  and  play  indifferently, 
and  for  that  reason  inaccurately.  The  result,  in- 
stead of  being  musically  stimulating,  is  actually 
blunting  and  deadening  to  the  child's  musical 
sense.  The  steady  beat  of  the  sticks  is  necessary 
and  effective,  but  it  must  be  heard  in  contrast 
with  bells  and  triangles.  The  planning  of  the 
toy  orchestra  must  often  be  restricted  by  the 
exigencies  of  number  and  cost,  but  the  musical 
balance  should  be  held  in  mind  as  the  goal  for 
which  to  strive. 

A  suggested  plan  for  a  fifteen-piece  orchestra 
would  be  as  follows  : 


1  drum 

1  wood    block 

4  bells    (one  to  a   player) 

2  triangles 


1   pair   cymbals 
3   pairs   rhythm    sticks 
3  jingle       sticks       (one 
player) 


The  jingle  sticks  are  much  less  expensive  than 
tambourines,  and  produce  approximately  the  same 
effect.  If  expense  is  not  an  item,  tambourines  are 
prettier  to  look  at  and  give  more  volume  of  tone. 
For  a  twenty-piece  orchestra  the  following  selec- 
tion might  be  made: 


1  drum 

1   wood   block 

6  bells 

3  triangles 


1   pair    cymbals 

5  pairs  of   rhythm   sticks 

8  jingle    sticks 


Some  may  ask,  "Why  the  wood  block,  when  a 


drum  is  used?"  The  answer  is,  because  its  plea- 
sant crisp  "tunk"  is  like  neither  the  "boom"  of 
the  drum  nor  the  "click"  of  the  sticks,  but  very 
individual  and  distinctive.  It  is  played  with  either 
rhythm  sticks  or  drumsticks. 

A  thirty-piece  orchestra  could  use  the  follow- 
ing: 


2  drums 

2  wood    blocks 
8  bells 

3  triangles 


1   pair   cymbals 

6  pairs  rhythm   sticks 

8  jingle   sticks 


For  the  large  group  of  forty  players,  these  in- 
struments would  be  effective : 


2  drums 
2  wood   blocks 
10  bells 
4  triangles 


2  pairs   cymbals 
8  pairs    rhythm    sticks 
12  jingle    sticks 


•Reprinted  from  American  Childhood,  October,   1928. 
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There  are  toy  bass  drums  that  are  an  interesting 
addition,  especially  for  exhibition  purposes.  The 
xylophone  or  metallophone  is  often  used,  but  it  is 
rarely  that  small  children  can  play  this  instrument 
properly,  and  aimless  wandering  up  and  down  its 
entire  length  is  neither  beneficial  nor  musical. 
Bird  whistles  warble  sweetly,  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  each  player  must  have  his  own. 
Castanets  are  not  hard  to  play,  adult  opinion  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  They  are  now 
made  on  handles  and  are  easy  to  manipulate ;  their 
effect  is  lovely,  unlike  that  of  the  other  instru- 
ments, but  the  accompanying  instrumentations 
have  purposely  included  only  the  essentials.  The 
possible  additions  are  left  to  those  musically  am- 
bitious and  financially  opulent. 

In  choosing  instruments  the  best  ones  will  prove 
cheaper  in  the  end.  The  large  triangles  have  a 
mellow  tone.  A  good  tambourine  has  a  sub- 
stantial head.  The  more  expensive  bells  are  espe- 
cially silvery  and  do  not  come  apart.  Good  cym- 
bals have  a  musical  resonance,  not  just  a  harsh 
clang.  A  good  drum  is  the  best  investment,  as  it 
wears  and  has  more  than  double  the  tone.  It 
will  also  have  rods  and  screws  for  adjusting,  and 
snares  which  add  to  its  tone  quality. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  teacher  thinks  that 
beginners  in  the  toy  orchestra  should  be  started 
with  the  rhythm  sticks  and  gradually  promoted 
to  more  alluring  instruments.  The  most  unaccus- 
tomed ragamuffin  may  seize  on  a  tambourine  with 
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a  natural  aptitude  denied  to  aristocratic  Joan  of 
the  select  private  school,  and  a  deft  flip  of  the  bells 
may  be  second  nature  to  the  most  demure  and 
unobtrusive  mouse  in  your  flock.  Be  it  clearly 
understood  that  every  child  can  play  every  instru- 
ment, and  in  the  course  of  the  season  he  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Naturally,  some 
do  much  better  work  than  others  and  can  be 
trusted  with  more  important  and  outstanding 
parts,  but  to  the  child's  eyes  the  instruments  should 
appear  equally  interesting  and  attractive.  Despite 
all  one  may  do,  the  drum  is  the  favorite,  but  sym- 
pathetic explanation  leaves  each  child  happy  no 
matter  which  instrument  his  small  hands  hold. 

The  matter  of  instruments  thus  settled,  the  very 
pertinent  question  arises,  "Now  what  do  the  chil- 
dren do  with  them?  What  are  the  first  steps?" 
The  preliminary  work  consists  in  introducing  each 
instrument,  first  by  sound,  then  by  the  way  it  is 
played,  then  by  name.  Then  let  the  children  try 
each  one,  experimenting  until  they  know  how  to 
handle  all.  Next  play  a  simple  rhythmic  tune,  not 
more  than  sixteen  measures  long.  After  the  chil- 
dren have  listened,  tell  them  how  it  is  to  be  played, 
as  for  instance:  "Drum  and  sticks  may  play  this 
first  part"  (play  the  first  four  measures).  Let 
them  try  it,  a  beat  to  each  beat  of  the  music. 
"Now  triangle  and  bells  may  play  the  next  part," 
proceeding  as  before.  Jingle  sticks  and  wood 
block  may  play  the  next  part,  and  the  whole  or- 
chestra may  play  the  last  four  measures.  A  tune 
that  works  out  in  this  way  is  Tschaikowsky's 
"March  of  the  Tin  Soldiers,"  which  may  be  found 
on  page  98  of  "First  Year  Music,"  by  Hollis 
Dann.  When  a  selection  "is  divided  between  the 
instruments  in  this  way,  the  children  have  a  chance 
to  hear  the  different  groups  and  learn  that  music 
has  certain  divisions.  They  will  also  gain  a  sense 
of  the  tone  quality  of  the  various  instruments,  and 
the  place  they  fill  in  the  ensemble.  Drum  and 
cymbals  will  be  heard  on  the  heavier  accents. 
The  sticks  will  tap  lightly,  and  bells  will  jingle  on 
the  light  high  parts  of  the  melody.  The  wood 
block  will  soon  claim  staccato  effects  as  its  own, 
and  the  triangle  will  recognize  the  decisive  melody 
tones  that  seem  to  belong  to  its  ringing  voice. 

It  is  a  short  step  to  pleasing  and  artistic  com- 
binations of  instruments,  as  for  instance,  "triangle, 
bell,  bell,"  each  measure  of  triple  rhythm,  or 
"drum,  block,  block,  block,"  in  four-four  time. 

In  all  toy  orchestra  work  it  is  important  that 
the  children  be  given  a  definite  "start-count."  If 
the  measure  is  two-four,  starting  on  "one,"  say 
"one,  two,  one,  play,"  and  on  the  next  beat  the 


proper  instrument  must  enter.  In  triple  measure, 
say  "one,  two,  three,  one,  two,  play."  This 
method  sets  a  steady  tempo,  and  gets  every  child 
alert  and  ready,  instrument  poised,  and  attention 
centered.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
in  no  instance  would  all  the  instruments  play 
through  an  entire  number.  In  the  short  numbers 
which  are  built  on  phrase  repetition,  the  child  soon 
learns  to  play  when  he  hears  the  particular  phrase 
which  is  assigned  to  his  instrument. 

The  great  fault  with  toy  orchestra  work  thus 
far  has  been  its  lack  of  definiteness.  The  teachers 
have  expected  definite  work  from  children  in  art, 
language  and  hand  work;  they  have  encouraged 
the  perception,  expression  and  working  out  of 
clear  thinking  along  these  lines,  but  have  allowed 
the  music  teaching  in  its  various  aspects  to  amble 
on  in  a  pleasant  but  uncertain  pathway.  A  mis- 
taken sense  of  freedom  has  caused  some  teachers 
to  let  the  children  control  the  first  work,  with  the 
result  that  there  was  only  confusion  and  a  musi- 
cal blur.  Just  as  the  first  singing  is  taught  by 
rote,  so  the  first  rhythmic  work  should  be  sug- 
gested by  the  teacher  until  the  child  has  some 
standards  and  knows  what  is  possible  with  the 
instruments.  This  viewpoint  by  no  means  over- 
looks the  creative  aspect,  which  has  its  own  im- 
portant place. 

One  may  obtain  records  which  have  on  the  en- 
velopes holding  them  printed  directions  for  their 
use  with  the  toy  instruments.  These  are  very 
practical,  especially  with  the  teacher  working 
alone,  and  to  the  one  who  is  none  too  expert  at 
the  piano.  Some  of  these  selections  are  made  up 
of  several  short  numbers,  well  adapted  for  early 
work.  When  the  phrases  are  well  marked,  the 
work  is  much  more  easily  learned  and  retained. 

Some  of  the  familiar  kindergarten  melodies 
which  lend  themselves  to  orchestral  work  might 
be  presented  as  follows: 

THANKSGIVING  SONG 

"Songs  of  the  Child   World,"  No.   1,  Riley  and  Gaynor,  Page  67 

Beats 

1  2  3 

Measures    1  to    4 — Block  Sticks  Sticks 

Measures    S  to    8 — Continue    as  Bell  Bell 

before    and 
add    Triangle 

Measures    9  to  12 — Continue    as  Jingles  Jingles 

before    and  shake  shake 

add  Jingles 
rap 

Measures  13  to  16 — Continue    as   before   and    add    cymbals    on   the 
first    beat    of    each    measure 

POPPY  LADY 


"Lilts  and  Lyrics,"  Riley  and  Gaynor,  Page  17 
Beats 


Measure  1 — Sticks 
Block 
Drum 
Cymbals 


2 

Sticks 
Block 
Drum 


3 

Sticks 
Block 


4 

Sticks 
Block 
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Measure  2 — Sticks                Sticks  Sticks 

Block                 Block  Block 

Drum                 Drum  Drum 

Measure  3— Bells                  Bells  Bells 
Triangle           Triangle 

Measure  4— Bells                   Bells  Bells 

Triangle           Triangle  Triangle 

Measures    5  to    8 — Like   1   to  4. 

Measures    9  to  12 — Jingles    rap  Jingles    shake 

Z  ingles   rap  Jingles    shake 

ike    measures  1    to    4. 


Bells 


Measures  13  to  16 — I 


TIPTOE  MARCH 


"First    Year   Music,"    Hotlis   Dann,    Page   103 
Measures  1  to  4 — Sticks  follow   rhythm  of  melody. 

Drum   on    first   beat   of   each    measure. 
Cymbals   on    first   beat   of   measures    1    and   3. 

Measures  5  to  7 — Jingles  rap  on  first  beat  of  each  measure,   shake 
on   remaining  beats. 

Wood  block  on  first  beat  of  each  measure. 
Cymbals  on   first  beat  of  measures   5   and   7. 
Measure     8 — All    instruments    on    first    and    third    beats.      Repeat 

1    to   8. 

Measure     9 — Triangle    on    first    and    third    beats. 
Measure   10 — Triangle  and   bells  on   first   three   beats. 
Measure   11 — Jingles    rap,    shake,    rap,    shake. 
Measure   12 — Jingles  rap,   rap,   rap. 
Measure   13 — Sticks  on  each  beat. 

Cymbals   on   first   beat. 
Drum   on   first   and   third   beats. 
Measure  14 — Sticks  on   each   beat. 

Cymbals  on    first   beat. 
Drum    on    each    beat. 

Measure  15 — Drum  and   cymbals  on   first  and  third   beats. 
Jingles   rap,    shake,    rap,    shake. 
Other   instruments   on   each   beat. 

Measure    16 — All   instruments   on   each   beat.     Repeat   measures   9 
to    16. 

LITTLE  MAID,  PRETTY  MAID 

"Lilts  and  Lyrics,"  Riley  and  Gaynor,  Page  4 

(Two   measures   of   introduction.) 

Beats 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Measure  1  —  Bells 

Bells 

Bells 

Bells 

Triangle 

Triangle 

Measure  2  —  Bells 

Bells 

Bells 

Triangle 
-Measure  3  —  Jingles  rap 
Drum 

Triangle 
Jingles  shake 

Triangle 
Jingles  rap 
Drum 

Jingles  shake 

Sticks 

Sticks 

Sticks 

Sticks 

Measure  4  —  Jingles  rap 

Jingles  rap 

Jingles  rap 

Sticks 

Sticks 

Sticks 

Drum 

Drum 

Drum 

Cymbals 

Cymbals 

Cymbals 

Repeat    first    four    measures    for    measures    4-8. 

MILITARY  MARCH 

"First    Year  Music,"  Hollis  Dann,   Page   95 
(Think   two    beats    in   a   measure.) 

Beats 

1  2 

Measure  1 — Drum 

Jingles    rap  Jingles    rap 

Sticks  Sticks 

Block 
Cymbals 


Measure  2 — Drum 


Jingles    rap 
Stic 


ingles    rap 


Jingli 
Stick 


icks 

Block 
Measure  3 — Drum 

Jingles    rap 

Sticks 

Block 

Cymbals 
Measure  4 — Drum 

Jingles    rap 

Sticks 

Block 

Cymbals 
Measure  5 — Triangle 

Bells 
Measure  6 — Triangle 

Bells 
Measure  7 — Triangle 

Bells 
Measure  8 — Triangle 

Bells 

Measures  9  to  12 — -Like  measures  1  to  4. 
Measures  13  to  14 — Like  measures  5  to  6. 
Measures  15  to  16 — All  the  instruments. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  said  that  a  sense 
of  fitness  should  help  one  to  decide  what  music 
should  be  used.  A  lullaby  is  not  appropriate ; 
few  gavottes  are  suitable;  classical  selections  are 
to  be  used  with  the  utmost  discrimination.  Folk 


Drum 
Jingles  rap 
Sticks 
Block 
Cymbals 


Bells 

Bells 

Triangle 

Bells 


dances  are  rhythmic,  but  the  jingle  of  tambourines 
does  not  fit  in  the  jolly  Scandinavian  tunes,  nor 
in  the  German  and  English  folk  dances. 

When  the  children  have  accompanied  several 
numbers  by  rote,  then  let  them  try  expressing  their 
own  ideas.  Use  short  selections,  as  before,  and 
have  attentive  listening  as  a  first  step.  If  the  mu- 
sic is  rhythmic  and  appropriate,  some  child  will 
hear  a  place  where  he  wants  to  play  a  certain 
instrument.  Let  him  try  his  idea  and  others  will 
clamor  to  show  where  other  instruments  may  fit 
in.  When  individuals  have  advanced  their  ideas 
and  the  group  has  approved  them,  let  all  the  in- 
struments play,  following  the  original  schemes 
which  were  suggested. 

One  rarely  sees  a  picture  of  a  toy  orchestra  or 
hears  one  perform  where  there  is  not  a  child 
leader.  As  to  this,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  might 
be  said.  Some  children  are  exceptionally  gifted 
along  this  line,  and  are  admittedly  attractive  to 
watch.  They  learn  the  motions  of  conducting  and 
go  through  them,  often  with  accuracy  and  always 
with  no  end  of  engaging  airs  and  graces,  but  con- 
sider this  first  in  its  relation  to  music.  The  chil- 
dren have  learned  how  and  when  they  are  to  play. 
The  piano,  or  victrola,  sets  the  tempo  and  in  the 
small  folks'  playing  this  tempo  should  remain  even 
and  steady,  without  rubato,  exaggeration  or  nu- 
ance. If  the  orchestration  is  thus  harmoniously 
adjusted,  with  the  children  ready  to  listen  and 
play,  why  should  they  be  required  to  look  at  a 
waggling  stick  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
trolling the  time  when  they  play,  or  the  tempo  at 
which  the  playing  is  done?  The  leader  is  always 
the  focal  point  of  interest,  and  the  toy  orchestra  is 
a  group  activity,  one  of  the  best  forms  of  team 
work  ever  devised.  Then  why  inject  into  it  the 
element  of  leadership,  a  quality  much  better  util- 
ized in  other  lines  of  activity?  At  public  perform- 
ances the  leader  attracts  an  undue  and  often 
wholly  unwise  amount  of  attention.  The  audience, 
seeing  only  the  "cuteness"  of  the  gestures,  and 
the  theatrical  appeal  of  the  single  prominent  fig- 
ure, forgets  to  look  at  the  orchestra  itself,  faith- 
fully beating  and  jingling  and  producing  the  really 
musical  effect.  The  place  of  the  leader  is  in  sug- 
gesting how  the  piece  should  be  played,  when  it 
is  first  learned.  Let  him  have  full  sway  there ;  he 
may  amaze  you  with  his  aesthetic  sense  and  musi- 
cal judgment.  After  that,  let  him  take  his  humble 
and  becoming  position  among  his  fellows  and  play 
his  instrument  with  the  rest. 

In  a  public  performance  the  semicircular  seating 
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will  let  the  players  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 
A  good  arrangement  of  the  instruments  (reading 
from  left  to  right  as  you  face  the  stage  and  look 
at  the  group)  is  as  follows:  Bells,  triangles,  tam- 
bourines or  jingle  sticks,  wood  blocks,  rhythm 
sticks,  cymbals  and  drum.  *  This  puts  the  bells, 
which  are  lightest  in  tone,  where  they  are  easily 
heard  and  the  heavier  instruments  farther  away 
from  them.  Uniforms  are  attractive,  but  if  used 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  hats  are  comfortable 
and  well-fitting,  otherwise  they  will  stand  askew 
and  cause  much  fussing  and  frantic  clutching 
among  the  small  wearers.  Capes  or  cape-coats 
interfere  with  free  arm  motion.  Military  coats 
and  long  trousers  are  the  most  becoming  garb  for 
both  boys  and  girls.  If  one  might  judge  from 
the  pictures  in  the  various  school  and  music  jour- 
nals, a  mothers'  meeting  might  well  convene  and 
settle  with  unanimity  the  length  of  trouser  legs, 
the  length  of  the  coats  and  the  exact  spacing  for 
the  red  braid  trimming.  Uniformity  lends  much 
to  the  picture.  Two  numbers  are  always  enough 
to  play  and  these  two  should  be  contrasted,  a  waltz 
rhythm  and  a  lively  march  or  similar  number. 

Let  there  be  a  toy  orchestra  in  every  kinder- 
garten and  primary  grade,  and  let  it  include  each 
and  every  child.  As  she  trains  this  group,  let 
the  teacher  remember  that  she  is  not  working  for 
herself  alone,  or  establishing  an  activity  which  is 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  She  is  helping  to  place  for 
all  future  music  education  the  broad  foundation 
of  rhythm.  Later  she  may  look  at  a  junior  high 
school  orchestra  and  say  with  pride  of  some  of  its 
members,  "Those  children  began  to  play  in  my 
:oy  orchestra !" 


Soap  Bubble  Contests 

A  number  of  cities  have  held  soap  bubble  con- 
ests  for  little  children. 

In  one  city  a  soap  bubble  contest  was  held  for 
>oys  and  girls  who  had  not  reached  their  twelfth 
)irthday  by  the  day  of  the  contest.  Each  child 
egistered  was  given  a  number  which  she  was  re- 
uired  to  wear  during  the  contest.  The  rules  of 
le  contest  follow : 


Equipment 

Any  kind  of  clay  or  cane  pipe  which  the  chil- 
ren  can  procure.  (Good  pipes  can  be  bought  for 
c. )  Each  child  is  provided  with  a  cup  of  soap 


water.  Saucers  are  discouraged  as  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  hold.  If  a  little  glycerine  is  put  in  the 
water,  the  bubbles  last  longer. 

Duties  of  Officials 

The  officers  consist  of  a  director,  timer,  judge 
and  scorer. 

The  director  lines  the  children  up  in  heats  of 
six,  sees  that  all  pipes  are  ready,  keeps  back  spec- 
tators and  notifies  timer  when  to  begin  the  contest. 

The  timer,  an  adult  or  older  boy  or  girl,  should 
be  provided  with  a  stop  watch.  He  gives  the 
following  comments : 

"Get  Ready"  (Each  child  puts  his  pipe  in 

his  cup). 

"Blow"  (30  seconds  are  allowed  to  blow). 
"Stop"   (Each  child  immediately  removes 

his  pipe  from  his  mouth). 

The  judge  is  an  adult  whose  duty  it  is  to  call 
out  to  the  scorer  the  number  of  the  child  having 
the  largest  bubble  when  the  timer  calls  stop.  This 
will  not  necessarily  be  the  largest  bubble  blown 
during  the  thirty  seconds  but  will  be  the  best  at 
the  end.  Large  bubbles  which  burst  before  the 
word  "stop"  should  not  be  considered.  The 
ability  to  hold  the  bubble  suspended  in  the  air  is 
the  feat  which  requires  most  skill.  One  large  clear 
bubble  should  be  considered  by  the  judge  as  more 
valuable  than  a  large  cluster  of  small  bubbles. 

The  scorer,  a  reliable  older  boy  or  girl,  records 
a  point  for  each  child  whose  number  is  called  out 
by  the  judge.  As  soon  as  one  child  has  scored  5 
or  10  points  he  is  named  by  the  scorer  as  winner 
of  the  heat.  Winners  of  each  heat  are  matched 
against  each  other  in  order  to  determine  the  play- 
ground champion  who  may  be  awarded  the  ribbon 
badge. 

The  Park  Commission  of  Memphis,  Tennessee 
has  conducted  a  soap  bubble  contest  for  children 
under  ten  years  of  age.  Each  child  is  required  to 
have  his  own  pipe  (reed  or  spool  or  other  home- 
made pipe)  a  bowl  and  soap.  The  children  par- 
ticipating are  placed  in  teams  of  six.  They  stand 
three  feet  away  from  a  string  stretched  across  the 
space  at  a  height  of  three  feet. 

In  turn  a  player  from  each  side  blows  a  bubble 
and  tries  to  blow  it  across  the  line  without  break- 
ing it.  One  point  is  scored  for  each  successful 
attempt.  The  side  having  the  most  points  after 
three  rounds  wins. 


Something  New  in  Jackstone 
Tournaments 


BY 

MURIEL  KERR 
Ottawa,  Canada 


The  Ottawa  City  Playgrounds  conducted  a 
jackstone  tournament  which  was  a  very  success- 
ful innovation  in  our  locality. 

Early  in  the  season  a  set  of  rules  was  drawn  up 
and  copies  were  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  at 
each  playground.  The  jack  players  were  grouped 
in  four  sections,  according  to  weight,  as  for  soft 
ball;  seniors,  juniors,  juveniles,  and  midgets,  were 
the  classes  for  both  girls  and  boys.  At  first  it 
was  thought  that  the  boys  might  not  enter  the 
tournament  seriously,  but  with  a  little  judicious 
encouragement  entries  were  found  among  the  boys 
for  all  classes  except  seniors. 

Tournaments  were  conducted  at  each  play- 
ground with  a  very  satisfying  number  of  entries 
in  each  of  the  seven  classes.  By  the  time  the 
final  stage  of  play  had  been  reached  and  the  play- 
ground champions  declared,  a  keen  spirit  of  inter- 
playground  competition  was  developed.  Several 
friendly  practice  games  were  played  between  rep- 
resentatives of  different  parks. 

Results  so  far  warranted  our  next  step.  We 
secured  the  cooperation  of  the  directors  of  the 
Central  Canada  Exhibition  at  Ottawa.  They 
granted  permission  for  the  play-off  for  the  City 
of  Ottawa  Championships  to  be  played  at  the 
Exhibition  on  Sports  Day.  Passes  for  each  con- 
testant and  street  car  tickets  were  supplied  by  the 
exhibition  directors. 

The  playground  jack  tables  and  benches,  newly 
painted  for  the  occasion,  were  arranged  on  a 
grassy  spot  in  front  of  the  grandstand  behind  the 
contestants  for  the  honors  in  the  track  events- 
The  play  was  judged  by  the  women  supervisors 
from  each  playground  with  two  supervisors  act- 
ing as  judges'  referees.  Contestants  played  in 
two's,  each  in  his  own  class,  till  all  but  the  cham- 
pions were  eliminated. 

Playing  was  with  a  small  rubber  ball  and  ten 
jacks.  The  progression  of  play  was  along  what 
we  believe  to  be  new  lines,  and  we  found  it  to  be 
an  improvement  on  the  old  method  of  the  players' 
taking  turns  only  when  one  had  played  until  she 
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had  made  an  error,  and  so  was  "out,"  the  winner 
being  the  player  who  first  completed  all  games  to 
10's  in  the  tenth  game-  For  our  tournament  we 
played  ten  games.  Each  game  of  1-10  was  con- 
sidered an  "inning"  as  in  baseball.  The  player 
who  completed  an  inning  perfectly  without  an 
error,  or  who  completed  the  inning  before  her 
opponent,  scored  one  point  of  the  possible  ten. 
Then  the  jacks  were  passed  to  the  other  player 
who  would  be  the  loser  of  the  first  inning.  Un- 
like baseball  there  was  just  one  "half"  to  an  in- 
ning. Since  the  loser  each  time  got  the  jacks  for 
the  next  game  she  had  an  opportunity  to  complete 
the  next  game,  or  inning,  and  so  had  an  equal 
chance  of  scoring  a  point  of  the  possible  ten.  The 
player  securing  a  majority  of  the  ten  points  for 
the  ten  games  was  declared  winner.  But  since  it 
was  possible  for  each  player  to  secure  five  points 
we  ruled  that  in  the  event  of  a  tie  at  the  end  of 
the  ten  games  then  each  player  should  have  a, 
turn  to  play  as  far  as  possible  with  the  jacks 
without  stopping  except  for  an  error.  The  player 
who  played  the  longest  in  the  regular  sequence  of  i 
games,  1-10,  after  the  tie,  was  then  declared 
winner. 

At  first  reading  this  method  of  playing  and 
scoring  may  seem  difficult  but,  upon  consideration, 
it  is  really  very  simple.    It  makes  a  quicker  game, 
and  we  think,  a  fairer  one.     The  players  soon- 
learned  this  method  of  playing  and  preferred  itj 
to  the  old  system. 

The  champion  in  each  class  received  a  play- 
ground athletic  crest  and  we  believe  the  jack  crests 
will  be  worn  with  as  much  pride  as  those  awarded 
for  more  vigorous  forms  of  sport.  We  are  in 
favor  of  encouraging  jacks  as  a  quiet,  all-season 
game  which  calls  for  individual  effort  as  opposed 
to  team  play-  It  is  a  game  which  the  more  timid 
and  less  vigorous  child  may  play  with  pleasure. 
It  is  an  excellent  practice  in  simple  arithmetic. 
Children  may  play  quietly  in  the  shade  before  or 
after  meals  when  it  is  to  their  distinct  advantage 
to  remain  quiet  for  a  time. 


JUNE  MOON  FOR  FINANCE 
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Oakland,  California. 


BOWLING  ON  THE  GREEN 


The  June  Moon  as  a 
Finance  Worker 

"June  Moon  Fete,"  held  on  June  first  and  sec- 
ond when  the  full  moon  was  at  its  height,  was 
the  name  given  last  year  for  the  annual  benefit  of 
the  Conshohocken  Community  Center.  Old  Sol, 
as  well  as  the  moon,  gave  a  record  performance 
and  the  weather  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  grounds  of  beautiful  Mary  H.  Wood  Park 
were  brilliantly  lighted  and  gorgeously  decorated 
in  futuristic  motif  by  the  Three  C  Players,  the 
adult  dramatic  group  of  the  center.  A  canvas  en- 
closed an  outdoor  theatre  where  the  dramatic  pro- 
gram was  given.  This  program  opened  on  Fri- 
day evening  with  a  one-act  comedy  by  the  Three 
C  Players — "The  Bathroom  Door"  by  Constance 
Powell  Anderson.  This  jolly  farce  was  well  re- 
ceived. On  Saturday  afternoon  the  children  gave 
a  Tom  Thumb  Wedding,  which  delighted  them 
and  their  parents  and  added  much  to  the  finan- 
cial success  of  the  fete.  On  Saturday  evening  a 
program  of  professional  and  local  vaudeville  tal- 
ent was  the  attraction.  On  the  grounds  a  huge 
June  moon  with  laughing  eyes  and  gaping  mouth 
enticed  the  children  to  reach  within  to  find  the 
hidden  treasure.  Members  of  the  Art  League 
dressed  in  Chinese  costume  sold  articles  from  the 


Orient  in  a  Chinese  garden,  and  a  mystic  sooth- 
sayer told  the  secrets  of  the  past,  present  and 
future. 

A  used  book  table  netted  a  handsome  profit  and 
many  interesting  books  exchanged  hands  at 
twenty-five  cents  each.  A  white  elephant  table 
presented  an  extraneous  assortment  of  articles, 
many  undoubtedly  valuable  as  antiques  and  many 
useful  for  present  day  purposes.  A  utilities  table 
nearby  supplied  spick  and  span  .articles  of  hand- 
work, both  artistic  and  useful. 

Fresh  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  from  the 
gardens  of  the  community  found  an  eager  market, 
while  ice  cream,  candy,  soft  drinks  and  toasted 
sandwiches  tempted  young  and  old  alike. 

Big  balloons,  which  were  demanded  by  all  the 
younger  set,  added  to  the  gaiety  of  the  occasion. 
Games  of  skill,  which  included  darts,  Aunt  Sally, 
the  milk  bottle  game,  archery  and  radio,  had  a 
constant  stream  of  patrons  and  a  string  of  ponies 
were  kept  busy  pacing  up  and  down  the  thorough- 
fare. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  Fete  was  the  com- 
munity supper  under  the  trees,  where  550  people 
enjoyed  a  delicious  repast  of  chicken  and  fixin's 
and  had  a  royal  good  time. 

After  all  expenses  were  paid,  a  balance  of  over 
$1,000  was  on  hand  to  help  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  summer  program  of  the  Center. 
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IN  AN  INDUSTRIAL  VILLAGE 


What  Can  Be  Done  in 

Providing  Recreation 

in  a  Small  Industrial 

Village 

The  welfare  work  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron 
and  Railroad  Company  was  recently  described  to 
a  member  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  staff  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Redmond. 

There  are  eleven  white  and  eleven  col- 
ored villages  which  have  been  constructed  by 
the  company  for  their  workers.  These  vary 
in  size,  some  of  the  colored  villages  having  as 
many  as  300  families.  The  general  plan  is  for  a 
village  for  the  white  workers  and  one  for  the  col- 
ored to  be  located  at  each  development  a  short  dis- 
tance apart.  In  the  white  villages  live  the  office 
workers  and  the  workers  in  the  mines  who  do 
the  blasting  and  the  work  of  skilled  laborers. 
The  colored  do  the  actual  digging  in  the  mines 
and  hard  labor  of  this  kind. 

The  plan  of  welfare  work  in  each  of  the  vil- 
lages is  practically  the  same  and  the  description  of 
Miss  Redmond's  village  is  fairly  typical  of  all, 
though,  as  she  said,  conditions  in  her  village  were 
more  ideal  than  some  of  the  others  which  have 
the  complication  of  foreign-born  workers. 

Red  Mountain  is  ten  miles  from  Birmingham, 
beautifully  located  in  the  hills  in  the  red  ore  dis- 
Irict.  There  are  sixty  white  families,  people  who 
have  come  largely  from  the  mountains  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  company  has  erected  for  these  fami- 
lies attractive  four-room  cottages  which  rent  for 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  room,  making  the 
.average  rental  ten  dollars  a  month  for  the  cottage. 
If  a  family  wishes  a  sleeping  porch,  one  will  be 
•erected  by  the  company  for  two  dollars  more.  If 
a  family  is  large,  another  room  will  be  added. 
Each  house  has  a  little  front  yard,  a  back  yard 
large  enough  for  a  garden  and  for  keeping  chick- 
>ens.  Some  families  have  their  own  cows.  Home 
gardening  and  art  beautification  contests  are  car- 
ried on  to  encourage  beautiful  surroundings. 

The  company  has  provided  a  dispensary  and  a 
school.  The  county  shares  with  the  company  the 
salary  of  the  teachers.  The  parents  pay  fifty 
•cents  a  month  for  each  child  attending  the  school. 
Red  Mountain — and  this  is  true  of  all  villages, 
.both  colored  and  white — has  a  beautiful  commu- 


nity house  with  an  auditorium  seating  about  250 
people.  There  is  also  a  library  at  the  community 
center,  attractively  furnished  with  reed  furniture 
and  a  fireplace.  The  House  contains  a  kitchen  and 
provides  facilities  for  baby  clinics  and  health  ac- 
tivities as  well  as  the  recreation  program.  The 
Sunday  School  is  held  at  the  House. 

Recreation  activities  at  the  community  center 
include  moving  picture  shows  twice  a  week  pre- 
ceded by  an  hour  of  community  singing.  Adults 
pay  ten  cents,  children  five  cents  for  the  moving 
picture  show.  Dances  are  held  once  a  week, 
square  dances  predominating  in  popularity. 
There  is  a  social  dancing  club  for  young  people, 
which  is  very  popular.  Social  game  evenings  are 
frequently  held  and  parties  and  celebrations  are 
held  on  all  holidays.  There  are  clubs  of  many 
kinds  which  meet  in  the  afternoon  after  school. 
Members  pay  a  small  fee.  Most  active  of  all  is 
the  dramatic  club  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
twelve  years  and  whose  members  take  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  the  program.  A  very  great  increase 
in  art  appreciation  has  resulted.  The  group  has 
given  such  plays  as  Nothing  but  the  Truth  and 
Alias  Jimmy  Valentine.  The  up-to-date  lighting 
equipment  and  stage  settings  provided  in  the  audi- 
torium make  ambitious  performances  possible. 

Each  year  an  annual  spring  pageant  is  held  and 
a  play  given  at  Christmas — Why  the  Chimes 
Rang,  Eagerheart,  Light  of  the  World.  Every 
May  at  the  company  stadium  at  Fairfield  the  chil- 
dren from  all  the  villages  are  brought  together 
for  a  pageant  and  demonstration  of  mass  activi- 
ties. The  colored  children  participate  one  day,  the 
white  another. 

There  is  a  well-equipped  playground  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school  where  the  children  have  or- 
ganized play  periods  under  the  leadership  of  the 
physical  director. 

Miss  Redmond  was  known  as  Director  of  Wel- 
fare. On  the  staff  with  her  were  a  worker  in 
charge  of  the  home  economics  program,  the  school 
principal,  four  teachers  and  the  director  of  physi- 
cal education,  all  of  whom  live  in  an  attractive 
cottage  furnished  by  the  company,  and  do  co- 
operative housekeeping.  Miss  Redmond  had  one 
assistant  whose  chief  responsibility  was  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  work  in  the  nearby  colored 
villages,  which  she  visited  every  day.  The  staff 
at  the  colored  village  was  comprised  entirely  of 
negroes. 

Miss  Redmond  stated  that  when  the  company 
began  its  welfare  work  there  was  some  feeling 
against  paternalism  but  this  seems  no  longer  to 
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exist.  The  fact  that  the  employees  have  a  part 
in  the  management  of  the  clubs  and  activities  and 
pay  dues  has  helped  make  them  feel  the  program 
is  theirs. 

There  is  very  little  Jabor  turn-over,  many  of 
the  families  having  lived  in  the  same  villages  for 
a  number  of  years. 


A  Flag  Contest  in  Los  Angeles. — Boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen 
will  compete  in  the  first  annual  flag  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States  Flag  Association  on 
June  14.  Contestants  will  be  asked  to  write  an- 
swers to  seventy-five  questions  about  the  flag  and 
its  history  and  to  write  an  essay  on  "Old  Glory 
in  Its  Greatest  Glory"  of  such  length  that  it  can 
be  recited  in  five  minutes  or  less.  Awards  will 
be  made  to  four  winners  on  the  four  playgrounds 
assigned  to  take  part  in  the  contests.  These  win- 
ners in  turn  will  be  eligible  to  compete  in  the  dis- 
trict and  national  competitions. 


Brother  Barnabas 

The  death  of  Brother  Barnabas,  F.S.C.,  in  Al- 
buquerque, April  twenty-second,  was  a  loss  not 
only  to  the  Boy  Life  Bureau  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  of  which  he  was  executive  secretary, 
but  to  the  social  service  field  at  large.  Brother 
Barnabas  had  developed  a  plan  of  institutes  for 
the  training  of  laymen  as  volunteers  in  boys' 
\yirk.  These  courses  were  held  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  was  always  invited  to  be  represented  on 
(the  staff  with  instructors  and  lecturers.  Brother 
I  Barnabas  spoke  at  a  recent  Recreation  Congress 
jand  has  for  many  years  been  keenly  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  public  recreation  movement. 

In  the  course  of  his  distinguished  career, 
.Brother  Barnabas  founded  St.  Phillips  Home  for 
Industrial  Boys  in  New  York,  organized  the  New 
York  Placing  Out  Bureau  for  Dependent 
Children  of  the  New  York  Catholic  Rectory,  and 
(established  the  Lincoln  Agricultural  School.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Congress  of  Chari- 
ties  and  Correction,  of  President  Roosevelt's  spe- 
bial  Conference  on  Standards  of  Child  Welfare, 
vice-president  of  the  I.  B.  W.  C,  honorary  com- 
missioner of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Canada,  and  of 
:lie  Canadian  Commission  on  Child  Welfare.  He 
liu-cted  the  Catholic  Commission  on  Scouting. 


Wingate  Memorial 
Fund 

The  recreational  life  of  General  George  W. 
Wingate,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League,  furnishes  an  interest- 
ing example  of  life-long  devotion  to  play  and  ath- 
letics and  a  deeply-felt  recognition  of  the  charac- 
ter-building potentialities  of  such  activities.  A 
pamphlet  entitled  General  George  W.  Wingate 
and  the  Public  School  Boys  of  New  York  says 
of  his  youth: 

A  City  Boy 

"Born  and  reared,  not  on  the  farm  nor  in  the 
village,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
was  this  outstanding  citizen,  athlete  and  friend 
of  boys.  Physically  handicapped  by  an  accident 
at  the  age  of  ten,  he  faithfully  followed  the  coun- 
sels of  a  wise  father  and  achieved  for  himself  a 
foundation  in  health  and  all  round  physical  de- 
velopment which  carried  him  through  eighty- 
seven  years  of  notable  service  to  Country  and 
Community. 

"Two  nights  a  week  he  practiced  in  a  gym- 
nasium, when  the  entire  city  contained  only  three 
such  institutions  with  a  total  regular  attendance 
of  two  hundred.  Of  these  experiences  he  has 
written  : 

"Two  nights  a  week  I  spent  in  Woods'  Gym- 
nasium. I  noticed  that  my  associates  were  mainly 
practicing  to  strengthen  themselves  where  they 
were  already  strong,  so  that  the  good  jumpers 
had  poor  chests  and  the  good  ring  and  parallel 
bars  men  had  poor  legs.  I  therefore  made  it  a 
point  to  go  through  all  the  apparatus  every  night, 
to  participate  in  all  the  classes,  and  to  box  all  I 
could.  The  result  of  this  was  that  when  I  was 
eighteen  I  was  developed  all  over  and  became 
rather  unusually  quick,  active  and  enduring.  I 
was  the  best  high  jumper  in  the  gymnasium  (and 
second  in  the  City)  and  I  could  do  almost  any 
stunt  on  the  apparatus.  I  was  among  the  best 
middle  weight  boxers  in  the  City  .  .  .  After  the 
Civil  War  I  became  interested  in  out-of-door 
sports,  and  have  since  hunted  and  fished  when- 
ever I  could  get  away  from  business." 

^^c^^c^^c^c^;^;^; 

"But  the  General  was  not  dazzled  nor  deceived 
by  the  large  number  of  entries  in  the  city- wide 
athletic  meets  nor  by  the  imposing  figures  listed 
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in  the  annual  reports.  He  knew  that  the  League 
had  thus  far  only  blazed  the  trail.  He  knew  that 
with  all  this  great  program  the  League  provided 
only  an  average  of  three  hours  per  year  per  boy 
for  participation  in  organized  athletics,  sports  and 
games.  In  his  own  youth,  burdened  with  day 
work  and  night  study,  he  had  nevertheless 
crowded  in  three  or  four  hours  a  week  of  athletic 
training.  Could  not  the  League  provide  for  each 
of  the  500,000  school  boys  a  minimum  of  one 
hour  a  week?  Toward  this  objective  the  General 
devoted  himself  during  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life." 

The  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New 
York  set  March  22d,  1929,  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  General  George  W.  Wingate,  as 
Wingate  Day  in  commemoration  of  his  many 
years  of  service  in  building  up  the  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League  program  in  New  York.  Gus- 
tavus  T.  Kirby,  who  has  succeeded  General  Win- 
gate  as  President  of  the  League,  announced  that 
on  Wingate  Day  a  campaign  would  be  launched 
for  a  memorial  fund  of  $1,000,000,  the  income 
from  which  is  to  be  used  to  carry  on  the  work  to 
which  General  Wingate  gave  so  many  years  of 
effective  volunteer  service  and  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram along  the  lines  planned  by  him.  This  cam- 
paign is  still  under  way. 


Breezes  from  the 
Women's  Division 


One  little  neighborhood  school  had  just  forty- 
eight  pupils.  These  forty-eight  pupils  on  the  day 
school  closed  became  the  original  "children  with- 
out a  playground."  The  members  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  of  that  school  believed  in 
play,  and  furthermore,  they  had  a  hundred  dollars 
in  the  treasury  One  lovely  morning  they  officially 
unlocked  the  drinking  fountain,  engaged  the  serv- 
ices of  a  trained  playground  instructor,  who  was 
willing  to  come  at  a  very  low  salary,  and  the 
playground  season  of  Darien,  Connecticut,  was 
on! 

The  playground  ran  from  nine  to  twelve  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  aver- 
age daily  attendance  was  thirty-three;  the  largest 
daily  attendance  was  forty-five.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  the  total  attendance  was  three  hundred 
and  ninety-five  and  the  total  expenditure  was  fifty- 
nine  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 

It  was  pronounced  a  great  success  and  probably 
the  biggest  thing  about  it  was  that  it  served  as  a 
pioneer  work  and  paved  the  road  for  other  years. 
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LOTTIE  A.  MCDERMOTT 
Department  of  Recreation,  Detroit,  Michigan 

The  New  Year  1929  was  ushered  in  by  the 
Women's  Department  with  increased  interest  in 
all  activities,  not  only  in  the  children's  classes,  but 
also  in  the  adult  classes  in  gymnasium,  swimming, 
handcraft,  basketball,  ukulele  and  dramatics. 

From  January  19th  to  January  25th  the  depart- 
ment cooperated  with  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  in  the  All-Student  Art  Exhibit  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company.  Class 
demonstrations  were  held  daily  as  well  as  musical 
programs  by  various  high  school  orchestras.  The 
department  arranged  and  assigned  space  to  the 
exhibitors  and  scheduled  the  class  work  for  each 
day. 

On  January  26th  the  awarding  of  the  Annual 
Junior  Girls'  honors  was  held  at  the  Kronk  Com- 
munity House.  One  thousand  girls  received  cer- 
tificates or  pins  for  participation  in  recreational 
activities  during  the  past  year.  A  program  of 
dances,  drills  and  other  activities  was  given  by 
the  children  so  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  could 
see  for  themselves  what  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  after  school  recreation  classes. 

On  February  15th,  300  girls  of  high  school  age 
who  attend  the  Friday  evening  classes  took  part 
in  a  demonstration  at  the  St.  Clair  Community 
House,  and  on  February  22nd,  300  more  West 
Side  girls  took  part  in  a  demonstration  at  the  Jef- 
ferson School.  Demonstrations  of  calisthenics, 
folk  dancing,  drills  and  First  Aid  work  were  given 
by  the  girls  and  the  evening  ended  with  a  com- 
petitive relay.  On  February  28th,  in  cooperation 
with  the  City  Art  and  Design  Committee  of  the 
20th  Century  Club,  the  Department  gave  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  work  by  contrasting  in  tableau 
form  old  and  new  recreational  activities.  This 
was  done  by  adult  groups  and  in  several  numbers 
the  portraying  of  old  time  activities  afforded  a 
great  deal  of  amusement  to  the  audience.  The 
first  episode  of  last  summer's  pageant  was  given 
as  a  demonstration  of  the  children's  work. 

On  March   14th  the  department  sponsored  a 
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Rainbow  Trail  Program  at  the  Jefferson  School  in 
cooperation  with  the  Tuberculosis  and  Health  So- 
ciety of  Detroit  and  Wayne  County.  This  was  a 
city- wide  project,  the  program  being  given  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  health  as  a  foundation 
for  success.  All  organizations  were  invited  to 
send  representatives  to  the  meeting.  A  program 
of  dances,  drills,  ukulele  numbers  and  a  play  were 
given,  and  the  objectives  of  the  Rainbow  Trail 
were  fully  explained.  On  March  25th  at  8:15 
p.  m.,  the  business  girls  attending  the  Gymnasium 
Classes  gave  a  demonstration  of  their  work  at  the 
Hutchins  School,  Hazelwood  and  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

On  April  12th  the  seventh  annual  women's 
gymnastic  demonstration  was  given.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred women  took  part  in  mass  calisthenics  and 
mass  folk  dancing,  and  in  addition  the  program 
included  a  special  combination  drill,  archery  and 
flash  light  drills,  special  dances  in  costume  and 
mass  games.  The  program  concluded  with  a  com- 
petitive relay  in  which  1,000  women  participated. 
A  small  admission  fee  of  25c  was  charged  to  de- 
fray expenses. 

In  May  the  annual  spring  festival,  this  year  an 
Irish  festival  was  held  at  the  Cass  High  School. 
About  300  children  and  about  30  adults  took  part. 
During  this  same  month  the  ukulele  classes 
showed  the  skill  they  had  acquired  during  the 
year  when  250  women  gave  a  program. 

Regarding  Amateur  Athletics. — The  Inter- 
collegiate Association  of  Amateur  Athletes  of 
America  has  issued  a  statement  prepared  by  Gus- 
tavus  T.  Kirby  in  which  he  tells  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Intercollegiate  Association  of  Ama- 
teur Athletes  of  America,  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union,  and  other  organizations  having  to  do  with 
competition  by  amateurs  in  games  and  sports.  Mr. 
Kirby  outlines  the  purpose  and  status  of  each 
organization,  The  pamphlet  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  concerned  with  amateur  athletics.  It  may  be 
secured  from  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.,  57  East  56th 
Street.  New  York. 

Urge  for  Physical  Activities. — According  to 
the  Neiv  York  Times  a  recent  study  has  shown 
that  more  than  "seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  16,- 
000  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Brooklyn  and 
Queens  joined  the  association  primarily  for  physi- 
cal exercise." 

"In  only  two  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  branches,  did 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  hold  physical 
department  privileges." 


"Many  of  these  'physical'  members  no  doubt 
participate  in  the  religious,  social  and  informal 
educational  activities  of  the  association." 

"It  is  clear  that  whatever  other  reasons  men 
may  have  for  joining  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  for  the 
majority  of  the  members  the  controlling  reason 
is  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  activities  of 
the  physical  department." 

"Old  Glory." — Word  has  come  through  the 
American  Legion  headquarters  that  a  special  mo- 
tion picture  film  has  been  produced,  "Old  Glory," 
to  present  in  absorbing  and  highly  entertaining 
fashion  an  accurate  history  of  our  national  em- 
blem. The  American  Legion  announces  that  this 
film  may  be  rented  for  exhibition  purposes  at  a 
figure  consistent  with  production  costs,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  If  pre- 
ferred, complete  prints  can  be  purchased  outright. 
These  are  available  in  standard  and  substandard 
sizes  on  either  standard  or  safety  stock.  Anyone 
wishing  to  learn  about  the  film  should  communi- 
cate with  the  American  Legion  Film  Service,  777 
North  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Birds  and  Trees  Honored. — California  Bird 
and  Tree  day  is  celebrated  in  March  by  a  series 
of  plays  and  tree  dedications  by  many  of  the  Los 
Angeles  municipal  playgrounds.  At  the  Barnsdall 
playground  two  bird  lunch  counters  were  dedi- 
cated by  the  children.  These  will  be  kept  supplied 
with  bread  crumbs  and  other  delicacies  for  the 
children's  feathered  friends  throughout  the  year. 
Other  playgrounds  dedicated  trees  and  presented 
such  plays  as  "The  Bird  with  the  Broken  Wing" 
and  "The  Birds'  House  Hunting." 

Children's  Day  at  the  Fair. — School,  Boy 
Scout  and  Children's  Day  was  a  feature  of  the 
Central  Florida  Exposition.  Among  the  events 
were  a  Central  Florida  grade  and  junior  high 
school  track  meet,  and  a  state  school  and  college 
independent  track  meet  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  Orlando  Department  of  Recreation.  The 
Boy  Scouts  and  school  children  held  a  parade 
and  there  was  a  field  meet  for  Boy  Scouts.  In 
the  Log  Theatre  in  the  Exposition  Arcade,  4H 
Club  girls  with  teams  from  eight  counties  took 
part  in  a  garden  contest  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Home  Demonstration  Department.  There 
were  moving  pictures  showing  birds  and  wild 
life  of  Florida,  band  concerts  by  massed  bands 
and  various  grand  stand  attractions. 
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BY 
JOSEPH  LEE 

The  crux  of  the  matter  will  be  how  to  reconcile 
standards  with  creation.  Is  it  well  that  children 
should  be  taught  tennis  as  Helen  Wills  was  taught 
it — a  far  more  thorough  training  than  any  pro- 
fessional had?  Just  where  does  teaching  inter- 
fere with  originality,  and  where  on  the  other  hand 
does  it  make  room  for  it? 

Teaching  a  game  enlarges  the  field  for  origin- 
ality. A  boy  who  has  learned  football,  for  in- 
stance, has  more  choices  to  make  than  if  he  had 
not.  Teaching  skills  and  the  knowledge  of  tools 
will  help. 

My  own  sad  experience  with  water  colors  is  an 
instance.  If  I  had  been  taught  how  to  handle 
paints  when  I  was  eight  years  old,  I  would  have 
saved  about  sixty  years  of  floundering  in  which  I 
have  never  been  up  against  the  principles  of  art 
because  my  infernal  material  stood  between  me 
and  all  artistic  questions.  I  learned  more  in  one 
year  with  crayon,  which  I  could  handle,  than  in 
the  preceding  sixty  years  with  water  color,  be- 
cause my  problems  in  the  crayon  work  were  prac- 
tically all  artistic.  With  water  color  I  had  no 
artistic  problems  because  I  never  was  able  to  trace 
any  relation  between  what  I  started  to  do  and 
what  happened.  It  was  like  my  game  of  tennis, 
in  which  I  have  never  really  thought  of  the  strat- 
egy because  strategy  is  of  negligible  importance 
if  you  never  hit  the  ball.  (A  case  of  the  absence 
of  a  "skill.") 

Something  of  course  can  be  learned  even  in 
mastering  technique.  Technique  is  a  wild  and 
wooly  word  including  skill  and  style.  The  latter 
(fortunately)  can't  be  taught. 

Technique  may  stand  between  you  and  art,  not 
as  a  bridge  but  as  a  wall  of  exclusion.  One  kin- 
dergarten teacher  will  not  allow  her  kindergarten 
children  to  be  systematically  taught  any  technique, 
as  it  kills  imagination.  Instead,  the  teacher  has 
fed  technique  to  the  children  very  slowly  as  they 
need  it. 

The  accuracy  and  proficiency  that  many  teach- 
ers want  of  a  child  is  that  of  copying  a  bird 
printed  in  a  book  or  drawn  on  the  blackboard. 


As  a  result  of  this  the  child  never  sees  a  bird  nor 
has  the  slightest  idea,  what  one  looks  like,  or  any 
imagination  about  it  such  as  could  possibly  pro- 
duce a  work  of  art.  It  is  a  good  way  of  steriliz- 
ing the  artistic  impulse  and  making  that  child 
immune. 

The  kindergarten  teacher  has  reported  class 
after  class  leaving  the  kindergarten  full  of  imag- 
ination sterilized  in  this  way  before  they  have 
finished  the  first  grade. 


Toe  H 


During  the  World  War,  in  Poperinghe  near 
Ypres  in  Belgium,  stood  Talbot  House,  a  service 
house  named  after  Gilbert  Talbot,  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  England.  Within  gun  shot 
of  this  house  during  four  long  years  two  hundred 
and  thirty  men  died  every  day — men  who  passed 
to  and  fro,  on  the  way  to  the  trenches  and  many 
of  whom  loved  this  "retreat"  from  the  stress  of 
things  outside. 

In  army  slang  it  became  known  the  T.  H.  or 
Toe.  H.  Toe  being  the  telephonic  signal  code  in  the 
British  army  for  the  letter  T. 

Apparently  this  house  was  unique.  It  was  not 
merely  a  canteen,  not  merely  a  recreation  room 
but  a  real  home  for  every  man.  Punch  described 
it  "as  a  corner  of  heaven  brought  into  the  hell  of 
men's  and  officers'  lives."  It  gave  the  usual  type 
of  canteen  service  but  in  addition  it  had  "an  upper 
room"  where,  from  the  hands  of  a  rector  of  the 
Church  of  England,  "Tubby"  Qayton,  called  the 
"innkeeper"  and  "Padre,"  was  found  in  concen- 
trated form  that  spirit  of  cheery  comradeship  and 
service  which  knit  together  the  "brotherhood  of 
the  trenches."  The  genius  of  the  House  lay  in  the 
fact  that  few  things  were  done  for  the  men  that 
came  to  it ;  they  did  for  themselves  and  for  one 
another.  Over  the  Padre's  door  was  a  sign  "All 
Rank  Abandon,  Ye  Who  Enter  Here."  Another 
sign  said  "Come  Up  Stairs  and  Risk  Meeting  the 
Chaplain."  Over  the  guest  book  was  written  "Put 
Your  Name  Here  Else  How  Can  We  Return 
Your  Umbrella  or  Trace  Our  Silver  Spoons." 

The  House  with  its  service  and  with  its  spirit 
made  a  profound  impression  on  many — high  and 
low.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  profoundly 
touched  by  the  House  and  there  began  a  friend- 
ship with  Toe  H  which  has  made  him  the  never 
failing  patron  of  the  organization.  Bishop  Brent, 
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the   Chaplain   General   of   the  American    forces, 
knew  the  House  well. 

Out  of  the  common  experience  in  Talbot  House 
and  out  of  the  respect  and  love  for  the  service 
which  Talbot  House  had  rendered,  has  been  born 
Toe  H  "an  international  family  of  young  men" 
which  exists  "to  keep  alive  and  to  hand  on  the 
great  tradition  of  self-forgetting  service  and 
brotherhood  by  the  men  of  all  classes  and  types  so 
conspicuous  during  the  War."  "It  is  an  attempt 
to  consecrate  the  stupendous  sacrifice  of  the 
World  War,"  "It  is  a  challenge  to  younger  men 
to  join  up  in  the  great  adventure  of  building  the 
things  that  belong  to  peace  and  to  do  this  in  the 
same  high-hearted  spirit  of  courage,  endurance 
and  humor  as  former  generations  of  young  men 
have  displayed  in  the  War." 

First  in  England  and  then  later  in  other  coun- 
tries, groups  have  established  "Houses"  which  try 
to  be  in  civilian  life  what  the  old  House  had  been 
in  the  battle  fields  of  Flanders.  They  seek  to  be 
"Inns  of  friendship,"  of  "high-hearted  happiness 
and  of  adventurous  service." 

The  primary  aim  of  all  members  is  to  make  and 
keep  a  true  fellowship  which  tries  to  express  this 
spirit  through  fair  mindedness  and  lack  of  preju- 
dice and  through  service.  "It  throws  itself  into 
the  sport  of  helping  others  just  as  it  would  into 
any  other  sport."  It  demands  individual  service 
and  makes  this  the  acid  test  of  membership.  In- 
dividuals as  well  as  groups  must  serve  a  term  of 
probation  before  being  accepted  as  genuine  mem- 
bers of  Toe  H.  The  officers  in  each  group  con- 
sist of  a  "Padre"  and  a  Secretary  and  a  "Jobmas- 
ter," and  how  real  the  function  of  the  Jobmaster 
is  may  be  realized  from  the  statement  that  during 
the  last  seven  years  Toe  H  has  given  one  thousand 
Scout  Masters  to  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  in  ad- 
dition to  literally  tens  of  thousands  of  other  vol- 
unteer workers  in  connection  with  boys'  club 
work,  Eig  Brothers,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Boys'  De- 
partment, Camps,  and  many  other  types  of  free 
and  charitable  service. 

The  originators  of  Toe  H  movement,  spirit  and 
organization,  are  those  who  were  themselves  in 
the  great  War.  Membership  is  unlimited,  how- 
ever, although  always  the  organization  expects 
that  the  great  majority  of  its  members  will  be 
young  men  between  sixteen  and  twenty-eight 
years  of  age. 

Any  who  are  moved  to  want  to  know  more 
about  this  remarkable  organization  would  do  well 
to  correspond  with  Toe  H  at  25  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


Play  Space  Standards 

A  recently  published  report  of  the  National 
Playing  Fields  Association  of  Great  Britain  con- 
tains the  following  recommendation  for  standards 
of  play  space: 

"The  Association  advocates  (as  the  minimum 
standard  at  which  all  local  authorities  should  aim) 
five  acres  of  Public  Open  Space  for  every  1,000 
of  the  population,  of  which  four  acres  should  be 
available  for  team  games  and  recreation ;  or,  alter- 
natively, ten  per  cent  of  the  area  controlled  by 
the  Local  Authority,  whichever  is  more.  This 
standard,  which  has  never  been  seriously  chal- 
lenged, was  based  upon  the  results  of  a  careful 
inquiry  into  the  actual  needs  of  the  community. 
It  has  been  widely  quoted  with  approval  and  ac- 
cepted by  many  Local  Authorities." 

In  this  statement,  the  Association  apparently  re- 
fers to  areas  primarily  used  for  active  recreation, 
such  as  playgrounds,  play  fields  and  athletic  fields. 
Only  one  acre  of  open  space  in  five  is  not  desig- 
nated for  active  recreation  use.  Therefore  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  the  standards  suggested  do 
not  include  such  areas  as  neighborhood  parks, 
large  landscape  parks,  parkways  or  reservations. 

If  the  standard  suggested,  namely,  one  acre  for 
every  200  people,  were  intended  to  cover  all  pub- 
lic open  spaces,  it  would  be  lower  than  that  which 
has  been  adopted  by  hundreds  of  American  cities. 
In  the  study  of  municipal  and  county  parks  con- 
ducted by  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
found  that  69  communities  of  less  than  2,500  re- 
ported an  average  of  one  acre  of  park  to  every  33 
people;  35  communities  from  2,500  to  5,000  re- 
ported an  average  of  one  acre  to  every  45  people ; 
28  cities  from  5,000  to  10,000,  one  acre  to  every 
58  people;  50  cities  from  10,000  to  25,000,  one 
acre  to  every  49  people ;  20  cities  from  25,000  to 
50,000  one  acre  to  every  53  people.  Since  figures 
were  not  tabulated  as  to  the  amount  of  this  park 
space  that  was  used  for  games  and  recreation,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
these  counties  meet  the  British  standard  for  such 
areas.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  are 
comparatively  few  American  communities  that 
provide  as  much  active  recreation  space  as  four 
acres  for  every  1,000  of  their  population.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  apparent  that  if  the  standard  were 
intended  to  include  all  park  areas  the  amount  of 
space  advocated  should  at  least  be  doubled  for 
the  average  community.  The  results  of  the  park 
study  showed  that  many  cities,  large  and  small, 
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have  exceeded  the  standard  of  one  acre  of  parks 
for  every  100  people,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
many  city  planning  and  park  authorities. 

A  comparison  of  the  standard  recommended  for 
school  sites  by  Dr.  Strayer,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, with  the  British  standard,  shows  the  former 
would  provide  approximately  one-half  the  area 
advocated  by  the  latter.  For  example,  Dr.  Stray- 
er's  recommendation  of  five  acres  for  elementary 
school  sites,  ten  acres  for  Junior  High  School  sites 
and  20  acres  for  Senior  High  School  sites,  in  the 
average  city,  would  provide  not  more  than  two 
acres  of  school  play  space  for  every  1,000  people. 
These  school  areas,  however,  are  primarily  for 
the  play  of  children  and  young  people,  and  they 
do  not  include  such  areas  as  golf  courses  or,  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases,  such  facilities  as  bowling  greens. 

The  alternative  standard  advocated  by  the  Brit- 
ish Association,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
controlled  by  the  local  authorities,  is  more  open  to 
question  than  the  one  based  on  ratio  to  popula- 
tion. The  size  and  type  of  a  community  are  gen- 
erally considered  factors  bearing  upon  the  per- 
centage of  the  area  that  should  be  set  aside  for 
play  purposes.  Ten  per  cent  for  play  has  been 
urged  by  many  as  the  amount  that  should  be  pro- 
vided in  real  estate  subdivisions.  In  communities 
that  are  sparsely  settled  and  where  the  growth  in 
population  is  small  there  would  be  a  great  vari- 
ance in  the  amounts  needed  as  determined  by  the 
two  standards. 

For  example,  in  the  Park  study  referred  to,  the 
average  acreage  of  224  communities  with  from 
5,000  to  10,000  population  was  3.75  square  miles, 
or  2,400  acres.  Assuming  that  10  per  cent  of  this 
area  should  be  set  aside  for  play  areas,  240  acres 
would  be  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  estimating 
the  average  population  as  7,500  people,  if  the 
standard  of  five  acres  per  1,000  people  be  applied, 
only  37.5  acres  would  be  needed.  Therefore  in 
this  group  of  communities  the  alternative  stand- 
ard suggested  would  provide  more  than  six  times 
as  much  play  space  as  the  first. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  amount  of  space 
available  for  active  recreation  would  have  to  be 
materially  increased  in  the  average  American  com- 
munity if  the  standard  of  the  Playing  Fields  Asso- 
ciation should  be  realized  in  this  country. 


For  the  cost  of  keeping  one  boy  in  jail,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  provide  an  adequate  program  of  athletic 
sports  and  games  for  sixty-seven  boys 

From  a  letter  by  Police  Commissioner  Grover 
Whalen  of  New  York  City. 


Hibbing  Home  Play 
Campaign 

Believing  that  the  home  is  still  the  real  recrea- 
tion center,  the  Rotary  Club  and  Recreation  Coun- 
cil of  Hibbing,  Minn.,  sponsored  a  Home  Play 
Week  campaign  last  spring.  The  purpose  of  the 
campaign  was  to  arouse  a  community  conscious- 
ness in  play  at  home  between  parents  and  children. 
The  response  on  the  part  of  parents,  teachers, 
business  men  and  community  leaders  was  very 
unusual. 

The  outstanding  features  in  connection  with 
the  Hibbing  Home  Play  Week  Campaign  are 
briefly  outlined  as  follows : 

1.  Play  Week  Campaign  Slogan — "The  family 

that  plays  together  stays  together." 

2.  Home    Play    Pledge    Cards — Through    the 

schools,  pledge  cards  were  distributed  to 
the  parents.  They  were  asked  to  sign  the 
card  and  in  so  doing  they  agreed  to  spend 
at  least  three  and  one-half  hours  during 
the  Home  Play  Week  in  active  recreation 
with  their  children. 

3.  Home  Play  Institutes  for  Mothers — Home 

Play  Institutes  were  conducted  for  moth- 
ers at  churches  and  at  the  parent-teachers' 
association. 

4.  Library  Display — The  Hibbing  Public  Lib- 

raries made  a  special  display  of  books, 
magazines,  and  articles  having  to  do  with 
Home  Play. 

5.  Neivs  Stories — The  Hibbing  Daily  Tribune 

published  each  day  home  play  suggestions 
and  two  games  suitable  for  home  use  in 
addition  to  Home  Play  news  stories- 

6.  Cooperation  of  Churches — Pastors  of  vari- 

ous churches  endorsed  the  campaign  and 
presented  to  their  congregations  informa- 
tion concerning  the  value  of  home  play. 

7.  Cooperation   of  Merchants — A    number   of 

merchants  of  Hibbing  had  home  play  mate- 
rial on  exhibit  in  their  windows  and  men- 
tioned the  Home  Play  Week  campaign  in 
their  newspaper  ads. 

8-  Play  Week  Bulletins — The  recreation  depart- 
ment issued  special  bulletins  on  games, 
stories  and  hand  craft  adaptable  for  home 
play. 

9.  Home  Play  Night — Special  emphasis  was 
placed  on  one  evening,  for  parents  to  play 
at  least  one  hour  that  night  with  their  chil- 
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dren.  It  was  suggested  that  parents  play 
games  that  they  used  to  play  when  they 
were  young,  tell  stories  around  the  fire- 
place, to  sing  songs  and  try  to  have  each 
member  of  the  family  present  some  enter- 
tainment feature. 

10.  Home  Play  Essay  Contest — With  the  help 

of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
teachers  a  home  play  essay  contest  was  con- 
ducted in  these  grades.  A  silver  loving  cup 
was  presented  to  the  grades  whose  essay 
won  first  place  in  each  of  the  four  grades. 
These  cups  were  presented  by  the  Rotary 
Club. 

11.  Home   Play   Siwvey — Mr.    Paul   A.   Weld, 

principal  of  the  Cobb-Cook  and  Alice 
Schools  carried  on  a  Home  Play  Survey 
which  brought  forth  much  interesting  in- 
formation. The  boys  and  girls  of  these 
schools  were  asked  to  answer  three  ques- 
tions in  addition  to  writing  an  essay  on 
"Why  I  like  to  Have  My  Dad  Play  With 
Me"  for  the  boys  and  "Why  I  like  to  Have 
My  Mother  Play  With  Me"  for  the  girls. 
These  questions  were  as  follows : 
1.  Should  you  like  to  ha.ve  your  mother  or 
father  play  with  you  at  home? 

2.  Does  your  father  or  mother  play  with 
you    regularly     (sometime    during    the 
week)  ? 

3.  If  your  father  or  mother  play  with  you 
sometime  during  the  week,   would  the 
time  amount  to  more  than  one  hour  or 
less  than  one  hour? 

Those  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
Home  Play  Week  campaign  feel  that  home  play 
is  important,  not  only  for  the  individual  and  the 
family  but  for  the  community  as  a  whole.  They 
believe  that  the  family  that  plays  together  stays 
together.  It  is  hoped  that  a  similar  campaign  will 
be  held  each  year  and  that  the  objectives  of  home 
play  will  be  realized  more  and  more. 


Night  Golf  in  Los  Angeles. — The  indoor 
golf  course  which  has  been  established  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  Griffith  Bath  House,  Los  Angeles, 
is  now  available  for  evening  golf  parties.  As  a 
result  many  clubs,  fraternities  and  similar  groups 
are  arranging  for  the  use  of  the  miniature  golf 
course  with  its  nine  hole  putting  greens  and  model 
club  house.  Parties  are  being  held  which  com- 
bine golf  with  dancing  and  social  recreation. 


Crime  and  Recreation 

The  Crime  Commission  of  New  York  City  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled,  "Individual  Studies  of  145 
Offenders  by  the  Sub-Commission  on  Causes  and 
Effects  of  Crime,"  has  the  following  to  say  about 
recreation : 

"Organized  and  supervised  recreation  neither 
reached  nor  made  an  appeal  to  the  145  offenders 
studied,  for  in  not  more  than  five  instances  were 
these  boys  or  men  members  of  supervised  clubs 
or  organized  and  supervised  spare  time  organi- 
zations. The  offenders  from  Greater  New  York 
came  principally  from  six  sections  of  the  city, 
sections  in  which,  because  of  congestion  and  other 
social  problems,  some  efforts  have  been  made  to 
meet  the  recreational  needs  of  the  residents  by 
the  establishment  of  settlements,  clubs  and  other 
recreational  and  educational  centers,  but  the  lives 
of  the  men  studied  were  singularly  untouched  by 
the  formal  efforts  to  interest  them  in  wise  use  of 
spare  time. 

"The  recreational  interests  of  the  offenders 
studied  who  resided  in  large  cities  and  those  who 
resided  in  rural  parts  of  the  state  do  not  differ 
to  any  great  extent,  except  that  the  delinquents 
from  the  smaller  communities  had  been  'crazy' 
about  automobiles  and  had  stolen  to  obtain  them. 
The  main  recreational  interests  of  the  group 
studied  were  in  prize  fights,  boxing  matches, 
cheap  social  clubs,  burlesque  and  low-class  vaude- 
ville entertainments,  pool  playing  or  loafing  about 
pool  rooms.  Only  a  limited  number  danced  or 
were  interested  in  dancing. 

"When  the  Volstead  act  went  into  effect  many 
of  the  145  offenders  were  mere  boys,  yet  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages  was  common  among  them, 
55  or  38.9  percent  admitting  their  use.  In  a  num- 
ber of  instances  alcohol  was  responsible  in  a  large 
measure  for  the  commission  of  the  crime  that  re- 
sulted in  their  incarceration. 

"Neighborhood  social  clubs,  unsupervised,  ex- 
cept occasionally  by  the  police,  are  of  prime  in- 
terest to  these  men.  In  some  instances  these 
clubs  are  in  their  own  way  as  exclusive  as  col- 
lege fraternities,  and  membership  in  a  particular 
social  club  is  something  to  be  desired,  for  it  is 
apt  to  decide  the  social  status  of  the  member  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  main  activities  of  most 
of  these  'social  clubs'  are  to  provide  a  'hang-out' 
for  members,  where  they  can  play  cards  or  pool, 
hold  an  occasional  dance,  and  if  necessary  make 
home-brew. 
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"Membership  in  these  clubs,  like  any  other  club 
or  fraternity,  is  made  up  of  individuals  with  like 
interests.  The  loyalty  one  member  of  a  club  has 
for  another,  and  what  he  will  do  for  another 
member  in  trouble  or  in  need,  is  amazing.  In  a 
community  where  all  neighborhood  spirit  is  sup- 
posed to  have  vanished  in  fact  in  a  section  less 
than  five  minutes'  walk  from  Broadway  will  be 
found  a  neighborhood  spirit  similar  to  that  of  a 
small,  rural  community.  For  example,  a  visit 
was  made  to  the  rooms  of  one  social  club,  but 
none  of  the  members  of  the  club  were  present. 
Inquiry  revealed  that  one  of  the  men  had  recently 
moved  to  a  nearby  tenement,  and  the  club  mem- 
bers were  helping  with  painting,  paper  hanging, 
and  installing  plumbing  in  the  new  home.  In  an- 
other instance  a  member  of  a  club  embezzled 
money  to  gamble.  To  keep  him  from  being  ar- 
rested, various  members  of  his  club  and  his 
neighbors  borrowed  from  a  loan  company  suffi- 
cient funds  for  the  man  to  reimburse  his  em- 
ployers. The  embezzler  is  now  repaying  the 
friends  who  made  it  possible  for  him  to  keep  out 
of  prison. 

"The  thrill  of  satisfaction  that  the  members  of 
a  'boat  club'  have  in  the  knowledge  that  they  built 
their  own  club  house  and  their  own  sea-going 
vessel  is  as  real  as  the  satisfaction  that  a  member 
of  an  exclusive  yacht  club  might  have  in  knowing 
that  he  had  helped  to  sell  enough  stock  to  permit 
the  building  of  a  new  club  house.  The  care  that 
members  of  a  club  take  of  a  pool  table  or  a  radio 
set  when  they  have  contributed  or  raised  the 
money  to  buy  them  is  quite  different  from  the 
care  that  is  exercised  when  it  is  known  that  pool 
tables  or  radios  will  be  replaced  without  any  ef- 
forts on  their  part. 

'  'Social  clubs'  have  become  a  great  factor  in 
these  congested  communities,  not  because  all  the 
members  of  these  organizations  are  law  breakers 
or  potential  law  breakers,  but  because  these  club 
rooms  are  their  own.  Recreation  leaders  or  or- 
ganizations interested  in  the  spare  or  leisure  time 
of  children  and  adults  are  overlooking  a  real  op- 
portunity for  constructive  works  by  their  failure 
to  have  contacts  with  or  build  up  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  members  of  these  clubs." 


"The  right  use  of  leisure  is  no  doubt  a  harder 
problem  than  the  right  use  of  our  working  hours. 
The  soul  is  dyed  the  color  of  its  leisure  thoughts. 
'As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he.' " 

DEAN  INGE. 


The  Balanced  Life 

Dr.  Rachelle  S.  Yarros  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Journal  of  Social  Hygiene  points  out  that  just  as 
Darwin  late  in  life  regretted  he  had  not  used 
some  of  the  paths  of  his  brain  to  cultivate  love 
of  the  fine  arts,  but  had  used  all  the  paths  in  his 
work  in  natural  science,  so  no  doubt  many  men 
and  women  feel  like  regret  when  they  see  perhaps 
too  late  that  they  have  unduly  narrowed  their  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  spare  time  interests  and 
have  not  developed  all  their  faculties  for  a  bal- 
anced existence. 

In  the  long  run  there  is  far  greater  satisfaction 
when  all  the  paths  of  our  brains  are  used  intelli- 
gently. Dr.  Yarros  makes  a  statement  which  is 
being  made  frequently  now  that  in  the  present 
state  of  civilization  the  great  majority  of  men 
and  women  do  not  love  or  enjoy  their  work,  but 
regard  it  as  a  necessary  evil.  If  this  be  true,  it  is 
important  that  recreation  leaders  should  do  all  in 
their  power  to,  try  to  help  young  people  to  carry 
over  into  their  work  much  of  the  play  spirit  and 
much  imaginative  understanding  of  the  social 
values  produced  through  our  daily  toil. 

"It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  home  can 
provide  one  type  of  recreation  for  the  children  and 
another  type  for  the  parents.  If  parents  expect 
their  children  to  love  and  enjoy  fine  things,  they 
must  themselves  love  and  enjoy  those  things." 
Dr.  Yarros  herself  urges  parents  habitually  to 
read  good  books  with  their  children  and  discuss 
these  books;  she  urges  also  the  studying  of  art 
with  children  in  the  home. 

Dr.  Yarros  thinks  that  the  young  people  com- 
ing from  educational  institutions  are  afflicted 
with  indifference  and  cynicism-  Recently,  Miss 
Rice,  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Board 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  spoke  of  the  young  people  of 
the  present  day  as  "sophisticated."  Is  life  dull 
and  empty?  Has  everything  been  accomplished? 
Is  the  world  finished?  Is  there  no  challenge  for 
vital  living?  Dr.  Yarros  emphasizes  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  community  for  giving  leadership 
with  the  right  sorts  of  play  and  recreation. 

Surely  no  knowledge  of  literature,  music,  art, 
athletics,  games,  nature  can  be  too  great  for  the 
men  and  women  who  would  try  to  guide  young- 
sters and  families  into  more  vital  living  in  mod- 
ern times.  Regulation  and  repression  can  never 
meet  the  need.  The  recreation  movement  stands 
for  positive  leadership  that  shall  affect  all  the 
waking  hours  and  all  the  subconscious  life  of  the 
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individual.  No  statesmanship,  no  training,  no 
•experience  can  be  too  varied  or  too  deep  for 
those  who  would  lead  in  this  great  task. 


At  Funfield  Playground 

Funfield,  one  of  Philadelphia's  playgrounds,  is 
the  scene  of  an  interesting  experiment.  Here  is 
going  on  an  organized  effort  to  foster  a  cultural 
background  for  the  playgrounds,  and  in  it  three 
"A's"  are  linked — Art,  Athletics  and  Ambition. 
By  the  adornment  of  the  community  building  with 
objects  of  art,  exhibits,  the  institution  of  art  and 
dancing  classes,  high  class  concerts,  the  encourage- 
ment of  love  for  drama  and  a  keener  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  fine  arts,  it  is  the  hope  that  the 
children,  by  absorbing  these  benefits  in  their  youth, 
will  become  better  citizens. 

The  teaching  of  rhythmic  dancing,  folk  dancing 
and  music  is  already  under  way.  Beginning  with 
February  and  continuing  until  May,  chamber  mu- 
sic concerts  will  be  given  in  the  Funfield  auditor- 
ium every  Sunday  afternoon.  Classes  in  drawing 
and  sketching  may  come.  By  an  appeal  to  the 
competitive  spirit  of  the  children,  they  are  to  be 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  production  of 
amateur  plays  coached  by  experts  and  prizes  will 
be  awarded  for  the  best  performance.  Later, 
from  the  best  players  an  all-star  cast  is  to  be 
chosen,  and  a  play  of  a  higher  type  produced. 

The  plan  for  teaching  culture  through  the  play- 
grounds which  has  been  proposed  by  Samuel  L. 
Fleisher  is  being  put  into  operation  by  the  Play- 
grounds Association  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Fleisher  used  this  plan  successfully  in  organizing 
twenty-four  years  ago  the  Graphic  Sketch  Club 
which  has  been  the  means  of  interesting  many 
hundreds  of  people  in  the  fine  arts.  It  is  now  be- 
ing urged  that  something  like  miniature  sketch 
clubs  be  set  up  in  the  various  recreation  centers 
of  the  city. 

"If  we  are  to  teach  children  how  to  play,"  Mr. 
Fleisher  has  said,  "we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  ought  also  to  teach  them  how  to 
play  when  they  have  passed  from  childhood.  The 
recreation  center  can  be  a  place  of  recreation,  of 
inspiration,  of  education  to  old  as  well  as  young." 


of  Robert  E.  Lee,  there  is  a  very  interesting  des- 
cription of  Robert  E.  Lee's  life  as  a  boy. 

For  fourteen  years  Robert  E.  Lee  spent  his 
holidays  and  vacation  months  at  Stratford  on  the 
Potomac  and  through  the  fields,  woods  and 
swamps  he  hunted  deer,  bear,  fox;  he  shot  wild 
ducks,  partridges,  geese;  he  fished,  rowed,  sailed, 
went  swimming,  rode  horseback,  skated  in  winter 
— tramped  through  Old  Westmoreland  from 
dawn  to  dark.  It  was  during  these  boyhood  days 
that  he  developed  a  love  for  the  open  which  he 
never  lost.  "In  the  woods  I  feel  sympathy  with 
the  trees  and  birds  in  whose  company  I  always 
take  delight."  A  boyhood  companion  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  later  wrote — "Robert  E.  Lee  would  follow 
the  Hounds  on  foot  all  day.  The  rugged  outdoor 
life  at  Stratford  accounted  for  his  well  developed 
form  and  for  that  wonderful  strength  which  was 
never  known  to  fail  him  in  all  the  fatigues  and 
privations  of  his  after  life." 


Boyhood  of  Robert  E.  Lee 

In  a  booklet  "Stratford  on  the  Potomac"  by 
Ethel  Armes,  written  in  the  interest  of  the  cam- 
paign to  purchase  Stratford  Hall,  the  birthplace 


The  Scott  Play  Field.— Early  in  February, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  President  of  the  Reo  Motor 
Car  Company,  and  Mrs.  Scott  presented  the  city 
of  Lansing,  Michigan,  with  a  ten  acre  plot  in  a 
closely  built  section  of  the  city.  The  property, 
which  is  valued  at  $50,000,  was  given  to  the  city 
under  the  condition  that  it  be  controlled  by  the 
Park  Commission  and  operated  as  a  playground 
and  that  it  be  equipped  and  developed  by  the  city. 

In  commenting  editorially  on  the  gift  the  Lan- 
sing State  Journal  says : 

"There  is  not  a  word  of  deprecation  intended 
for  parks  as  we  have  them.  Their  value  is  in- 
calculable, but  great  as  is  their  value,  playgrounds 
scattered  about  the  city  are  needed  more.  The 
most  beautiful  and  formal  of  parks  is  not  to  be 
deprecated,  but  such  spots  are  more  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  eye  than  that  felt  with  hands.  Beauty  spots 
and  breathing  spaces  are  tremendously  fine,  but 
spots  where  children  can  make  contact  with 
nature  up  to  their  elbows  and  acquire  layers  of 
grime  on  their  faces  are  better.  The  right  to  play 
is  an  inalienable  right  of  childhood  and  youth. 
Those  deprived  of  the  right  are  deprived  unjustly. 

"The  Scott  playfield  ought  to  be  taken  as  the 
text  of  a  larger  idea.  Henceforth  no  subdivision 
should  be  admitted  to  this  or  any  other  city  that 
does  not  have  in  its  provision  for  the  playlife  of 
children.  The  common  defeat  of  the  right  to  play 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  defects  of  the  modern 
city.  The  Scott  bequest  makes  the  fact  realized 
as  acres  of  words  could  not  do." 
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A  Notable  Anniversary 

Over  twenty-five  years  ago  Alfred  G.  Arvold, 
while  still  a  student  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, conceived  the  idea  of  a  little  country  theatre 
which  could  be  instrumental  in  getting  people  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  each  other  "in  order  that  they 
might  find  out  the  hidden  life  forces  of  nature 
itself."  The  idea  became  a  reality  at  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  at  Fargo,  where  a 
dingy,  gray  chapel  was  transformed  into  a  cheer- 
ful, country  life  laboratory  where  all  sorts  of  pro- 
grams are  tried  out. 

On    February    10-11-12,    The    Little    Country 
Theatre  celebrated  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  its 
founding  with  the  following  program : 
Sunday,  February  10 

3  :00  P.M. — The  Anniversary  Exercises 
4:00-6:00  P.M. — Reception  and  Inspection  of 

the  Theatre 

7 :30  P.M. — Sacred  concert  and  tableaux  depict- 
ing scenes  from  great  dramas 
Monday,  February  11 
2:00-4:00  P.M.— Reception  and  Musicale 
4:00  P.M.— Presentation— "The  Servant  in  the 
House,"  a  drama  in  five  acts  by  Charles 
Rann  Kennedy 
8 :00  P.M.— Presentation— "Brand,"  a  drama  in 

five  acts  by  Henrik  Ibsen. 
Tuesday,  February  12 

7:00-10:00  A.M.— Complimentary  breakfast 
for  those  who  have  taken  part  in  public 
programs 

4:00  P.M.— Presentation — "Back  to  the  Farm," 
a  rural  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Merline 
Shumway.  Produced  by  the  Bergen 
Township  Farmers'  Club  of  Pekin, 
North  Dakota 

7:30  P.M.— Presentation— "David  Harum,"  a 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  Eugene  Noyes 
Westcott 

9:30  P.M. — Social  Session  and  a  Thespian 
Supper 


A  School  Planned  for 
Community  Use 

The  December,  1928,  issue  of  The  Nation's 
Schools  contains  a  description  by  Lloyd  W.  Wor- 
den  of  the  Royal  Oak,  Michigan,  Senior  High 


School  which  has  been  definitely  planned  to  serve 
as  a  community  center. 

The  school  stands  on  a  ten  acre  site  in  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  district.  The  gymnasium, 
auditorium  and  community  rooms  are  easily  ac- 
cessible, and  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  place  these  units  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public.  The  building  is  divided  into  three  units 
welded  into  one  massive  whole,  the  auditorium 
and  gymnasium  being  on  the  south  and  north 
sides  respectively  with  the  academic  unit  in  the 
center.  The  auditorium  is  designed  to  seat  1,234 
people  including  the  balcony.  The  main  entrance 
is  from  the  street  and  there  are  entrances  from 
the  school  corridors  as  well.  The  acoustics  of  this 
room  were  made  excellent  by  the  use  of  painted 
cinder  concrete  block  walls  and  a  soundproofed 
ceiling  between  the  plaster  and  beams.  Separate 
heating  and  ventilating  systems  are  provided  for 
the  room.  It  is  equipped  with  two  motion  pic- 
ture machines,  and  a  medium  sized  stage  is  car- 
ried across  one  end  of  the  auditorium.  A  gridiron 
is  provided,  as  well  as  border  and  footlights  with 
dimmer  control. 

No  school  building  would  be  complete  that  did 
not  provide  for  the  training  of  the  musical  and 
dramatic  talents  of  the  pupils.  To  do  this,  music 
rooms,  an  auditorium,  and  a  community  room 
have  been  provided.  A  cafeteria  and  kitchen  are 
on  the  first  floor  across  the  corridor  from  the 
gymnasium.  The  kitchen  was  so  placed  in  order 
that  it  might  serve  the  cafeteria  and  be  available 
for  banquets  held  in  the  gymnasium. 


One  Way  of  Getting  a 
Municipal  Bath  House 

At  the  Recreation  Congress,  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  the  Superintendent  of  Recreation  of  a 
flourishing  city  in  Florida  told  how  the  popular- 
izing of  recreation  facilities  helped  bring  quick 
municipal  expenditure  for  needed  facilities. 

"In  1926  the  recreation  department  asked  for 
$25,000  to  build  a  bath  house  and  a  bathing  beach. 
It  was  turned  down  by  the  mayor  and  city  com- 
missioners. The  same  year  the  city  voted  on  a 
million  and  a  half  dollar  bond  issue  in  which  the 
recreation  department  asked  to  have  included  a 
municipal  bath  house  and  bathing  beach  at  Lake 
Lorna  Doone.  Almost  the  entire  bond  issue,  in- 
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eluding  the  bath  house,  failed.    Again  in  January,. 
1927,  the  department  asked  for  $15,000  for  a  bath 
house,  but  while  the  city  appropriated  $30,000  for 
public  recreation,  the  public  bath  house  and  beach 
were  eliminated. 

"During  the  past  two  years,  the  superintendent 
of  public  recreation  has  made  numerous  speeches 
before  the  civic  clubs  and  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations of  the  city  and  has  enlisted  their  support, 
and  often  obtained  their  endorsement,  but  still  we 
could  not  get  the  mayor  and  city  commissioners  to 
build  a  bath  house. 

"About  April  of  this  year,  the  recreation  de- 
partment enlisted  the  voluntary  support  of  the 
electrical,  engineering,  sanitary,  police,  and  park 
departments  in  an  effort  to  popularize  the  beach. 
The  engineering  department  erected  a  fine  diving 
tower  which  was  donated  by  the  Country  Club; 
the  sanitary  department  hauled  sand  to  the  beach ; 
the  electrical  department  placed  large  flood  lights 
on  the  beach ;  the  police  department  furnished  la- 
bor by  using  prisoners,  and  the  park  department 
helped  to  clean  up  the  park  area  adjacent  to  the 
beach.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  beach 
had  been  cleaned  off,  sand  placed,  lights  installed, 
and  apparatus  placed  in  the  water,  from  800  to 
1,000  people  were  enjoying  the  beach.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  superintendent  of  public  rec- 
reation and  one  of  the  commissioners  aroused  the 
mayor  and  city  commissioners  from  their  homes 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  took  them  to  the 
lake  and  showed  them  how  necessary  it  was  to 
provide  facilities  for  such  an  enormous  crowd. 
The  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock  the  mayor  and 
city  commissioners,  in  executive  session,  voted  to 
build  a  bath  house  at  once,  and  now  the  city  owns 
a  very  fine  municipal  bath  house  and  bathing 
beach,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  state  of  Florida." 


Weather  22  degrees  below  zero  proved  no 
drawback  to  the  success  of  the  New  Year's  party 
given  for  children  under  fifteen  by  the  Mesaba 
Range  Shrine  Club  and  the  Ribbing  Recreation 
Department.  Early  in  the  afternoon  2500  chil- 
dren poured  into  the  Memorial  Building  and  prac- 
tically every  range  town  was  represented.  At 
four  o'clock  came  the  opening  of  the  program  with 
the  flag  raising  ceremony  by  the  Boy  Scouts. 
Then  came  the  program,  which  proved  a 
thoroughly  delightful  one  to  the  children. 

Many  committees  were  necessary  in  prepar- 
ing the  program.  In  addition  to  the  general  com- 
mittee in  charge,  there  were  committees  on  re- 


ception, distribution  of  gifts,  decorations,  ushers 
and  police,  broom  ball  hockey  game,  officials  of 
skating  event,  prizes  and  equipment,  costumes  and 
publicity. 

The    'Singing  Tower'' 

One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  President  Cool- 
idge  before  his  retirement  was  the  dedication  of 
the  "Singing  Tower,"  the  Carillon  Tower  at 
Mountain  Lake,  Florida.  This  Tower  is  a  part  of 
a  gift  by  Edward  W.  Bok  to  the  people  of 
America. 

The  Tower  itself  built  of  the  native  coquina 
rock  used  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  old  forts  at  St. 
Augustine  and,  in  the  upper  sections,  of  the  beau- 
tiful pink  marble  from  the  Georgia  marble  quar- 
ries, has  been  called  the  Taj  Mahal  of  America. 
It  stands  on  a  natural  elevation  of  over  three  hun- 
dred feet  and  is  over  two  hundred  feet  high.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  in  front  of  its  main 
approach  is  a  "lake  of  reflection"  in  which  the 
complete  picture  of  this  majestic  bit  of  architec- 
ture lies  at  the  feet  of  the  visitor. 

The  Tower  itself,  however,  is  only  the  central 
interest  of  a  bird  sanctuary  and  a  beauty  spot 
which  Mr.  Bok  has  been  five  years  in  developing 
under  the  plans  laid  out  by  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
stead.  Two  lakes  have  been  dug  in  this  hilly  re- 
gion for  refuge  for  the  ducks,  flamingoes  and 
other  water  fowl  and  the  plantings  of  thousands 
of  dogwood,  acacia,  azalea  shrubs  and  groves  of 
iris  and  lilies  as  well  as  of  large  groves  of  blue 
berries,  gall  berries  and  other  berry  bushes  suit- 
able for  the  Florida  climate  and  for  the  use  of  the 
migratory  birds,  combined  with  plantings  of  palms 
and  live  oak  trees  from  ten  to  forty  feet  high  have 
made  this  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  all 
America.  Visitors  are  amazed  at  a  scene  which 
looks  more  like  a  planting  fifteen  years  old  than 
a  newly  created  area.  Indeed  the  wonderful  pano- 
rama and  its  forty  mile  view  gives  one  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  among  the  mountains  and  foot- 
hills of  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Bok  has  indicated  that  the  purpose  of  all 
this  is  simply  to  preach  the  gospel  and  the  influ- 
ence of  beauty,  through  birds  and  trees  and  flow- 
ers, beautiful  architecture  and  the  music  of  caril- 
lon bells  and  to  provide  a  restful,  beautiful  spot 
where  visitors  may  feel,  as  the  sign  at  the  entrance 
declares  in  the  words  of  John  Burroughs  :  "I  come 
here  to  find  myself.  It  is  so  easy  to  get  lost  in  the 
world." 
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Nature  Guiding 

DEPARTMENT  CONDUCTED  BY 
WILLIAM  GOULD  VINAL 


What  to  Do  on  a  Hike* 

What  to  do  on  a  hike?  It  is  rather  puzzling 
to  sit  at  my  desk  up  here  on  Lake  Erie  and  try 
to  tell  you  who  are  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dix- 
on  Line  or  south,  east  or  west  of  any  line,  what 
to  do  on  a  hike.  There  are  certain  things,  of 
course,  that  apply  no  matter  where  the  hike  is 
taken.  The  first  thing  is  to  take  the  hike.  You 
will  enjoy  it  more  if  you  put  on  old  shoes  and 
old  clothes.  It  will  go  off  better  if  you  have  an 
objective — to  find  a  bee  tree,  to  explore  a  deserted 
quarry,  to  inspect  a  pheasant  farm.  And  there 
should  be  a  leader — a  nature  guide  we  will  call 
him — who  will  be  responsible  for  explaining  the 
history  and  facts  of  the  quarry  in  an  interesting- 
way.  If  you  can  reach  the  quarry  by  cross-coun- 
trying  and  by  keeping  off  the  auto  roads,  so  much 
the  better.  In  that  case  a  topographic  map  from 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at  Washing- 
ton and  a  compass  will  make  it  more  of  a  pioneer 
trip.  A  hike  may  be  taken  by  a  lone  scout  but  if 
there  are  several  it  adds  to  the  zest  of  the  party. 

Now  for  the  nature  guide.  Comb  your  "possi- 
bility list"  rather  carefully.  An  old  timer  who 
does  not  have  too  many  degrees  is  the  best  risk. 
He  will  realize  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  stop 
in  front  of  every  nature  fact  and  have  it  ex- 
plained. He  has  become  ingrained  with  a  peda- 
gogy which  says  that  the  way  we  think  about  these 
facts  is  much  more  important  than  the  facts  them- 
selves. He  is  a  graduate  of  the  school  of  hard 
knocks.  He  can  select  from  the  great  panorama 
of  a  hike  the  experiences  which  he  got  when  hunt- 
ing, foraging,  fishing,  camping,  cooking,  or  in 
making  primitive  weapons  and  utensils  along  the 
same  trail.  And  if  you  wish  to  have  the  hike  so 
successful  that  everyone  will  clamor  to  go  again 
the  next  week,  add  a  game  that  satisfies  the  old 
impulse  of  hunting  and  end  up  with  camp  cook- 
ery and  an  archery  contest.  To  get  a  leader  who 
can  show  you  how  to  participate  in  a  way  that  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  first  settlers  is  the  spirit  of 

"Reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Epworth  Era. 
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CAPT'N  BILL   (DR.  VINAL)    TEACHING  TREE  CRAFT 

nature  guiding.     To  that  end  a  few  experiences 
are  suggested. 

1.  To  THE  CLAY  BANK:  Every  old  settle- 
ment has  its  clay  pit  where  the  pioneer  obtained 
clay  for  chinking  the  cabin,  for  making  bricks, 
and  perhaps  for  pottery.  Sometimes  this  clay 
bank  is  several  miles  away.  The  first  trip  of  the 
spring  may  be  made  to  locate  the  old-time  pit.  It 
will  probably  be  hidden  by  plant  growth  but 
pieces  of  brick  may  lead  to  the  secret.  Let  us 
pretend  that  we  are  pioneers  and  collect  some  of 
this  stickiest  of  soils.  The  clay  will  first  have 
to  be  dried  and  pounded  into  a  powder.  The 
sticks  and  stones  may  be  removed  by  sifting  the 
powder  through  a  fine  wire  screen.  The  clay 
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should  now  be  thoroughly  but  slowly  stirred  into 
a  basin  of  water.  Let  it  stand  a  while  and  pour 
off  the  water  that  comes  to  the  top.  Place  the 
clay  on  an  inclined  board  to  let  it  drain.  If  it  is 
not  to  be  used  right  away  cover  it  with  a  damp 
cloth. 

The  trip  may  be  followed  by  a  "Clay  Party." 
The  clay  is  kneaded  and  slapped  vigorously  to 
remove  all  the  air  holes.  This  is  called  "wedg- 
ing." Now  proceed  to  make  a  bowl,  Indian  fash- 
ion. Roll  the  clay  on  a  flat  stone  into  a  rope. 
The  rope  of  clay  is  coiled  into  a  mat  and  then 
built  up  by  coiling  according  to  the  shape  of  bowl 
desired.  Next,  the  bowl  is  smoothed  on  the  in- 
side and  the  outside  until  there  are  no  cracks. 
This  crude  piece  of  pottery  is  allowed  to  dry  for 
a  week. 

It  is  now  time  for  "firing."  In  the  morning 
make  a  trench  one  foot  wide,  two  feet  deep  and 
two  feet  long.  Line  the  trench  with  stones  and 
then  build  a  vigorous  wood  fire  in  the  hole.  Keep 
the  fire  going  until  you  get  red  hot  ashes.  Place 
the  bowl  in  a  flower  pot,  using  the  saucer  for  a 
cover.  Bury  this  in  the  ashes  and  put  on  more 
wood.  Keep  the  fire  going  for  the  day  and  do 
not  remove  the  flower  pot  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. This  will  give  it  ample  time  for  slow  cooling. 

If  you  have  been  successful  to  this  point  you 
are  now  ready  for  an  evening  party.  Instead  of 
an  Indian  bowl  it  may  have  'been  a  brick,  a  tile 
or  a  clay  animal  which  will  be  useful  for  a  paper- 
weight. The  proper  kind  of  paint  may  be  ob- 
tained for  this  event  from  any  school  supply 


house.  Just  tell  them  what  you  want  it  for.  After 
the  paint  dries  the  whole  thing  should  be  covered 
with  Valspar. 

2.  THE  CAVE  TRIP  :    The  leader  should  know 
the  location  of  the  cave.     When  the  party  as- 
sembles the  chief  guide  takes  a  stick  and  draws 
a  map  in  the  sand  to  show  the  trails  to  be  followed 
and  the  meeting  place,  which  this  time  is  a  cave. 
Different  routes  may  be  used.     In  any  case,  the 
party  is  sent  off  in  small  groups.    As  no  artificial 
dishes  will  be  used  on  this  trip  each  group  is  given 
some  special  thing  to  obtain  en  route  for  the  cook- 
ing at  the  cave.     It  may  be  to  get  materials  to 
light  the  fire  by  friction.     This  would  include  a 
bow  to  be  made  from  hickory,  a  spindle  from  elm 
and  a  string  from  a  hemlock  root  or  from  the  silk 
on  the  stem  of  the  swamp  milkweed.     Another 
party  skirmishes  for  dishes,  such  as  a  gourd  for 
a  dipper.     A  third  gang  might  like  to  make  a 
stone  hammer  to  remove  the  marrow  from  the 
bones  for  a  soup.     Others  might  explore  for  a 
spring  which  they  clean  out  and  set  aright.    After 
the  supper,  cave-man  style,  a  story  would  be  in 
order.     This  might  be  the  contribution  of  those 
who  had  to  come  later  in  the  day.     They  should 
remember  that  it  was  the  fire  at  the  mouth  of  a 
cave  that  made  it  safe  for  men  to  come  down  ouf 
of  the  trees  and  sleep  on  the  ground.    Early  man 
could  not  make  a  fire  in  the  cave  as  there  was  no 
way  for  the  smoke  to  come  out.    Any  library  will 
be  able  to  furnish  a  story  for  the  occasion. 

3.  AT  THE  Cow  PASTURE  :    This  may  be  con- 
sidered as  something  to  do  en  route  instead  of 
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something  for  a  special  trip.  A  herd  of  cattle 
may  be  seen  at  a  hay-stack  or  in  a  barn  yard. 
Tell  your  party  that  you  have  a  new  game  to  be 
played  with  cows.  Say  that  you  will  give  a  point 
to  whoever  answers  the  question  correctly  first. 
How  many  front  upper  teeth  does  a  cow  have? 


Courtesy  of  Dr.    Vinal 

CAMARADERIE 

There  will  be  considerable  guessing  and  then 
someone  will  think  that  it  might  be  well  to  look. 
The  result  will  cause  considerable  merriment.  Of- 
fer a  point  to  the  first  one  who  catches  a  cow 
with  both  eyes  closed.  Give  a  point  to  the  one 
that  can  describe  correctly  how  a  cow  lies  down 
or  gets  up.  (It  is  quite  different  from  a  horse's 
method.)  Observe  whether  a  cow  cuts  or  tears 
off  the  grass.  Where  is  the  cow's  knee?  Let 
the  group  vote  as  you  point  to  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc. 
Those  who  get  it  right  get  a  point.  Have  them 


vote  on  how  many  toes  a  cow  possesses.  One 
point  for  each  one  getting  the  right  answer.  If 
there  are  calves  present  see  who  can  gather  the 
most  evidence  of  play.  This  may  be  for  a  period 
of  five  minutes.  For  instance :  a  calf  butts.  This 
might  be  in  anger  but  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
be  a  play  motion.  Observe  a  cow  chewing  her 
cud.  Give  a  point  to  the  one  who  gives  the  most 
adept  word  to  describe  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
cow  chewing  her  cud.  If  you  wish  to  keep  up 
the  game  offer  five  points  to  the  one  who  first 
sees  an  entirely  white  cow,  three  points  for  one 
entirely  black,  etc.  Have  a  guessing  contest  on 
the  weight  of  a  cow.  On  whether  the  cow  is  giv- 
ing milk.  On  its  age.  On  the  breeds. 

4.  CALL  ON  THE  BLACKSMITH  :     The  village 
smithy  will  soon  be  gone.    For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  we  should  not  miss  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  smith  a  call.     Not  long  ago  his  shop 
was  the  village  news  bureau.    The  men  sat  about 
on  nail  kegs  and  told  yarns.     The  affairs  of  the 
world  and  local  politics  received  their  share  of 
attention.    Some  of  them  had  corncob  pipes  and 
others  the  old  "T.  D."  or  clay  pipe.    The  heating 
of  the  iron  to  a  red  hot  temperature  and  the  bend- 
ing of  it  into  shape,  the  cheerful  ring  of  the  an- 
vil, the  fitting  of  the  iron  shoe  to  the  hoof,  the 
burning  horn  and  the  paring  of  the  hoof  and  the 
cooling  of  the  iron  in  the  trough  of  water,  were 
all  fascinations  of  the  village  boy.     Put  up  an 
exhibit  and  see  who  can  identify  the  most  things. 
Include  such  passe  things  as  an  ox-shoe,  wiffle 
tree,  bellows. 

5.  PAY  RESPECTS  TO  THE  PIG  :    "As  dirty  as 
a  pig"  was  often  heard  a  generation  ago.     One 
might  conclude  that  all  pigs  are  dirty  but  whether 
they  are  or  not  depends  on  the  owner.     Mother 
pigs  are  called  sows.    There  is  nothing  more  in- 
teresting than  to  see  a  sow  with  a  litter  of  a  dozen 
piglets.     See  if  you  can  understand  their  grunts 
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and  squeals.  The  pig  pen  is  a  sort  of  circus. 
Have  a  pig  modeling  contest  with  clay.  Give  five 
minutes  and  then  have  three  judges  look  'em  over. 

6.  CONVERSATION  AT  THE  HEN  HOUSE  :    Hen 
talk  is  a  great  deal  more  interesting  than  most 
people  suspect.     To  be  interesting  it  has  to  be 
understood.     About  the  first  thing  one  hears  in 
the  morning  is  a  rooster  crowing.     That  is  his 
way  of  saying  "good  morning"  and  he  is  telling 
it  to  the  whole  world.    And  every  one  knows  that 
cackling  is  the  usual  way  of  announcing  the  ar- 
rival of  an  egg.     However,  cackling  may  also  be 
the  way  of  saying  "What  queer  visitors."     In  the 
latter  case  the  whole  flock  joins  in  the  tumult  of 
cackling.    You  may  have  heard  of  the  expression 
"Mad  as  a  wet  hen"  or  "As  mad  as  a  setting  hen." 
You  may  see  old  "Fuss  and  feathers."     Listen 
for  a  defiant  crower,  who  answers  a  neighboring 
cockerel.     Perhaps  the  old  gentleman   calls  the 
ladies  of  the  flock.     Perhaps  the  old  hen  sings 
out  "Here's  a  worm"  or  "A  hawk !"  or  "Get  un- 
der mother's  wing  and  get  warm."    How  much  of 
this  conversation  can  you  understand  ? 

7.  YE  OLD  GRIST  MILL:     The  old  grist  mill 
and  the  jolly  miller  may  have  disappeared,  but 
the  chances  are  that  the  old  mill  stones  and  the 
water- fall,  and  perhaps  the  hand  hewed  beams 
are  not  yet  decayed.    Set  out  on  a  "hike  of  dis- 
covery."    Stop  at  the  first  old  fashioned  looking 
farm  house  and  tell  them  your  quest.    Ask  if  they 
have  a  flail  which  they  can  show  you.     The  flail 
was  used  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  husk. 
Perhaps    they   have   an   old   fireplace    and   brick 
oven.    They  will  show  you  how  they  built  a  fire 
in  the  oven  on  Saturday  morning  and  where  they 
stood  the  bean  pot  and  the  pies  and  the  loaves  of 
bread.    Perhaps  they  can  tell  you  where  their  an- 
cestors took  the  grain  to  be  ground.     Each  one 
will  tell  you  something  that  you  ought  to  see  at 
neighbor   Smith's    or    at    some    other    homestead 
along  the  road.    Your  quest  will  lead  you  on  and 
on.    At  each  turn  in  the  road  you  will  add  a  bit 
to  your  story.    Obtain  snap  shots  of  the  ruins  of 
the  grist  mill.    Keep  abundant  notes  in  your  diary 
so  that  you  can  tell  the  story.     Perhaps  you  can 
get  some  corn  meal  to  take  home  and  try  out. 
And  when  you  get  weary  sit  down  by  the  road- 
side and  learn  a  miller's  song  or  read  a   story 
about  the  miller. 


The  explanation  of  human  life  is  that  it  gives, 
and  just  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  that  which 
it  gives,  it  grows. — Colonel  Parker. 


The  Advisory  Council  on  Crime  Prevention, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  in  its  Quarterly 
has  issued  the  following  ten  commandments : 

The  home's  most  important  product  is  the  child. 
If  the  home  of  today  is  failing  we  should  try  and 
find  out  what  is  wrong  and  remedy  it.  The  fol- 
lowing rules  are  drawn  from  documentary  evi- 
dence indicating  success  and  failures  in  homes. 
They  represent  an  investigation  of  10,000  homes 
as  judged  by  normal  children  in  Massachusetts 
schools,  and  the  failures  in  the  homes  of  several 
hundred  youthful  criminals. 

I. — Give  your  child  the  love  that  comes  from 
an  understanding  heart ;  be  a  good  friend,  a  fel- 
low adventurer  in  life. 

II. — Give  your  child  a  home  that  offers  a  ready 
welcome  to  his  friends ;  make  your  home  the  cen- 
ter of  his  social  being. 

III. — Give  your  child  a  place  in  the  home  to 
call  his  "own,"  a  corner,  a  room,  an  attic,  a  part 
of  the  basement  if  it  is  clean,  ventilated,  warm  and 
dry. 

IV. — Give  your  child  chores  to  do  and  see  that 
he  does  them  because  he  wants  to  do  them ;  enlist 
his  active  cooperative  interest  in  the  management 
of  the  home. 

V. — Give  your  child  equipment  with  which  to 
play:  toys,  pets,  tools,  materials  with  which  to 
make  things,  instruments  to  play,  goods  to  sew, 
food  to  cook. 

VI. — Give  your  child  the  opportunity  to  use  his 
own   judgment;   encourage   initiative;   recognize 
and  praise  his  feeblest  attempts ;  don't  harp  for- 1 
ever  on  his  short-comings.     Respect  the  personal- 
ity of  your  child. 

VII. — Give  your  child  a  place  to  read ;  get  good 
books  from  your  public  library  and  have  whole- 
some magazines  available. 

VIII. — Give  your  child  a  strong  body;  see  that 
he  has  thorough  physical  examinations ;  watch 
teeth,  eyes,  hearing,  and  correct  faults  imme- 
diately. 

IX. — Give  your  child  a  healthy  mental  and  emo- 
tional life;  educate  him  to  his  fullest  capacity,  but 
not  beyond;  correct  bad  habits  early,  consult 
habit  clinics. 

X. — Give  your  child  a  parent  he  may  emulate 
and  in  so  doing  become  a  citizen  worthy  of  the 
name  he  bears ;  be  an  example. 
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SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  CHILDHOOD.  By  Paul  Hanly  Fur- 
fey,  Ph.D.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $2.25 

The  thesis  of  Dr.  Furfey's  book  is  that  the  child  is  eh- 
dowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights  and  must  not  be 
deprived  of  them  through  any  accident  of  birth.  The 
relation  of  community  agencies  to  the  child,  health  for 
the  pre-school  and  school  child,  the  problem  of  delin- 
quency, illegitimacy,  the  sub-normal  child,  mental  hygiene, 
child  labor  and  the  dependent  child  are  among  the  subjects 
discussed. 

In  his  discussion  of  recreation — and  Dr.  Furfey  makes 
it  a  vital  feature  in  the  child's  life — he  points  out  the 
value  of  play  in  character  building  and  urges  it  as  a 
necessity  in  the  community.  "One  fact  is  clear,"  Dr. 
Furfey  says,  "America  is  awakening  to  the  importance 
of  recreation  as  a  child  welfare  problem  and  will  not 
rest  content  until  that  problem  is  satisfactorily  solved." 

THE  AMATEUR  SPIRIT  IN  SCHOLASTIC  GAMES  AND  SPORTS. 
By  Frederick  Rand  Rogers.  C.  F.  Williams  &  Son, 
Albany,  New  York.  Price,  $125 

Dr.  Frederick  Rand  Rogers,  State  Director  of  Physical 
Education.  New  York,  has  given  us  much  food  for 
thought  in  this  little  volume  in  which  philosophy  and 
practise  have  been  combined.  As  he  suggests  in  his  fore- 
word, he  neither  "expects  nor  desires  the  policies  and 
programs  outlined  to  be  accepted  immediately  or  without 
criticism,"  and  he  has  suggested  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  athletics  which  will  arouse 
much  discussion. 

Dr.  Rogers'  first  suggestion  is  briefly,  "Hands  off." 
Let  school  boy  athletes  run  their  own  games  without  the 
interference  of  adults,  is  his  plea.  As  proof  that  this 
can  be  done,  Dr.  Rogers  quotes  the  experiment  in  New 
York  State  of  having  all  coaches  refrain  from  conduct- 
ing of  inter-scholastic  games  from  the  opening  of  each 
game  until  its  close,  leaving  to. the  players  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  choosing  substitutes  and  determining 
strategy. 

This  principle  of  player  freedom  with  responsibility  is, 
Dr.  Rogers  states,  a  prerequisite  to  amateurism.  And  in 
his  discussion  of  amateurism  and  the  amateur  tradition,  he 
offers  another  point  for  difference  in  opinion.  In  effect, 
he  suggests  that  the  formal  stratification  of  athletes  into 
professionals  be  abandoned.  He  further  contends  that 
amateur  athletic  championships  which  depend  on  the 
stratification  of  athletes  should  be  given  up  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment  since  they  most  completely  destroy 
the  amateur  spirit.  "The  field  of  championships  should 
and  in  the  long  run  will  be  leased  to  commercial  organi- 
zations to  exploit  as  they  will.  The  best  way  to  combat 
them  will  be  to  teach  children  that  joy  in  playing  is 
worth  more  than  glory  or  money  and  to  urge  players  not 
to  enter  such  tournaments  except  as  a  means  of  advance- 
ment to  worthwhile  goals.  Ultimately  we  may  hope  from 
the  elimination  of  amateur  championships  for  a  rebirth 
of  the  true  play  spirit  in  sports." 

Whether  Dr.  Rogers'  suggestions  meet  with  immediate 
acceptance  or  whether  as  he  suggests,  certain  of  the  poli- 
cies and  programs  are  so  "out  of  tune  with  modern  life 
that  they  ought  to  be  rejected,"  his  discussion  is  thought- 
provoking  and  well  worth  while. 

BASKETBALL  FOR  WOMEN.  By  Lou  Eastwood  Anderson. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $1.68 

In  writing  this  book  Mrs.  Anderson  has  had  particu- 
larly in  mind  the  training  of  teachers  and  she  has  there- 
fore presented  both  scientific  and  practical  material.  The 
volume  is  designed  as  a  textbook  for  normal  school  and 
university  students  who  are  to  go  out  from  their  alma 
maters  equipped  to  carry  on  an  educational  program 
through  the  medium  of  basketball. 


TOPICAL  SOURCES  FOR  "PERSONAL  HYGIENE  APPLIED." 
By  Jesse  F.  Williams,  M.D.  W.  B.  Saunders  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.  Price,  $1.00 

In  order  that  teachers  and  students  may  realize  com- 
pletely the  aims  of  his  Personal  Hygiene  Applied,  Dr. 
Williams  has  prepared  this  new  book.  The  first  section 
lists  fifty  selected  topics  of  the  study  on  which  the  student 
may  wish  to  prepare  reports.  The  second  section  gives  a 
bibliography  of  readily  procurable  books  and  journals 
from  which  information  may  be  secured  on  every  topic 
presented.  The  third  section  gives  a  number  of  questions 
based  on  Dr.  Williams'  text-book. 

BOXING  SIMPLIFIED.  By  C.  E.  Kennedy,  M.D.,  M.P.E. 
The  Antioch  Press,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  Price, 
$2.00 

Dr.  Kennedy  explains  that  his  book  has  been  written 
to  meet  the  requests  of  a  number  of  boxing  instructors. 
While  designed  for  professional  teachers  the  book,  with 
its  simplified  tactics  and  its  many  illustrations,  is  also  in- 
tended for  the  beginner  who  wishes  to  master  the  prin- 
ciples and  tactics  of  practical  boxing.  The  chapter  head- 
ings are,  Long  Distance  Fighting,  Short  Distance  Fight- 
ing, Effective  Drill  Combinations  and  A  Few  Training 
Hints. 

ATHLETIC  ALMANAC,  1929.  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of 
United  States.  American  Sports  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

The  new  Athletic  Manual  is  devoted  to  the  Olympic 
games  and  gives  the  records  of  the  teams,  track  and  field 
and  swimming  performances  and  similar  information. 

MIDDLE  DISTANCE  AND  RELAY  RACING.  Spalding's  Ath- 
letic Library,  No.  502B.  American  Sports  Publishing 
Company,  New  York.  Price,  50  cents 

With  this  book  a  new  series  of  text  books  on  track 
and  field  events  has  been  inaugurated.  It  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  this  series  to  demonstrate  by  actual  photographs 
supplemented  by  minute  analysis  the  points  of  form  that 
a  majority  of  coaches  concede  as  approaching  a  standard. 
The  instructions  presented  in  the  text  books  represent 
months  of  research  and  actual  test  in  competition  in 
practice  of  the  leading  methods  of  training. 

MANUAL  OF  PLAY.  Compiled  by  Ida  Levin.  Published 
by  the  Recreation  Council  of  the  Community  Chest, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Price,  25c 

Directions  for  more  than  40  games  and  social  activities 
are  given  in  this  booklet,  prepared  at  the  request  of  many 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  leaders'  training  courses  given 
by  the  Recreation  Council.  In  addition  to  the  games,  the 
principles  of  program  planning  and  game  leading  are 
given  in  some  detail  and  there  is  a  well-selected  bibliog- 
raphy. A  list  of  national  organizations  is  suggested  from 
which  information  of  interest  to  group  leaders  may  be 
secured. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  RESEARCH  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION, 
1926-1927.  Prepared  by  the  Library  Division,  Bureau 
of  Education,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Price,  25  cents 

This  bulletin  contains  a  classified  and  annotated  list  of 
research  studies  completed  in  United  States  during  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1927.  Both  published  and  un- 
published studies  have  been  included  in  the  list. 

PROGRESSIVE  RHYTHMIC  BAND  Music  FOLIO.  Charles 
Fischer,  Inc.  New  York.  Price  $1.00 

In  this  volume  Miss  Kerley,  head  of  the  Music  Play 
Classes  of  the  Brooklyn  Music  School  Settlement  has 
selected  twelve  numbers  representing  favorite  composi- 
tions, dances,  and  folk  songs  for  piano,  orchestral  per- 
cussion instruments  and  optional  class  singing.  The  vol- 
ume is  illustrated  by  pictures  of  children  playing  the 
rhythmic  instruments  and  being  taught  how  to  beat  time. 
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STAGE  LIGHTING.  By  Theodore  Fuchs.  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Price,  $10.00 
In  Stage  Lighting  Mr.  Fuchs,  a  graduate  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic  Institute,  has  given  all  interested  in 
drama  a  volume  which  has  been  eagerly  awaited.  Here 
is  a  practical  and  comprehensive  study  covering  the  entire 
field  of  lighting  and  there  are  more  than  250  illustrations. 
Mr.  Fuchs  not  only  covers  the  a-b-c  of  electricity  but 
prepares  the  way  for  a  real  understanding  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  lighting  and  explains  the  significant  part  it 
plays  in  the  modern  theatre.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the 
design  and  construction  of  home  play  equipment  which 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  amateur  groups. 

THE  SHADY  HILL  PLAY  BOOK.  By  Katherine  Taylor  and 
Henry  Copley  Greene.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  Price,  $2.25 

The  Shady  Hill  School  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
has  conducted  an  unusual  experiment  in  play  writing  and 
producing,  the  results  of  which  appear  in  this  volume  of 
eight  plays.  These  plays,  states  the  Preface,  have  come 
out  of  the  daily  life  of  school  through  the  school  assem- 
blies where  every  kind  of  dramatization  takes  place.  In 
addition  to  the  plays,  the  book  tells  how  the  scenery  was 
made  and  the  lighting  effects  produced  and  a  number  of 
explanatory  notes  are  given  for  each  play.  , 

HARVARD  MIRACLE  PLAYS.  Edited  by  Donald  Fay  Rob- 
inson. (Preface  by  George  Pierce  Baker.)  Samuel 
French,  New  York.  Price,  $3.00 

All  over  the  country  the  desire  is  spreading,  as  a  part 
of  the  recognition  of  the  general  significance  of  the 
Christmas  season,  to  present  some  plays  expressive  of  the 
Christmas  spirit.  These  ten  medieval  miracle  plays,  se- 
lected and  translated  from  the  cycles  of  various  nations, 
have  been  brought  together  to  meet  this  demand.  Six 
of  the  plays — English,  French,  German  and  Spanish — 
have  been  given  by  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club ;  four  as 
yet  are  unproduced.  There  are  helpful  suggestions  in 
the  book  on  production,  scenery,  properties  and  music. 

ALL  ON  A  SUMMER'S  DAY.  By  Florence  Ryerson  and 
Colin  C.  Clements.  Samuel  French,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.50 

This  volume  of  seven  one-act  plays  will  appeal  partic- 
ularly to  groups  in  women's  colleges  and  to  women's 
clubs,  as  four  of  the  plays  call  for  all-women  casts. 

PLAY,  SCHOOL,  CHILD  STUDY  PROGRAMS.  By  Harold  D. 
Meyer,  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Bul- 
letin. Price,  50c 

Play  ways,  play  opportunities  and'  play  materials  are 
included  in  these  study  outlines  prepared  by  Professor 
Harold  D.  Meyer,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
for  the  use  of  study  groups.  In  addition  to  the  programs, 
bibliographies  and  other  suggestive  material  are  included. 

PLAYS  FOR  OUR  AMERICAN  HOLIDAYS.   Edited  by  Robert 
Haven  Schauffler  and  A.  P.  Sanford.    Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company.    Price,  $2.50  per  volume 
This  valuable  anthology  of  plays  for  American  holi- 
days deserves  a  cordial  reception  from  recreation  workers. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  select  plays   for  each  occasion 
suitable  for  acting  by  young  children,  older  children  and 
adults.   The  material  appears  in  four  volumes  as  follows : 

1.  PLAYS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  AND  OTHER  HIGH 
DAYS:   including   Christmas,    St.   Valentine's   Day,   St. 
Patrick's  Day,  Easter  and  Hallowe'en. 

2.  PLAYS  FOR  FESTIVALS :  including  New  Year's 
Day,  Twelfth  Night,  Arbor  Day,  April  Fool's  Day,  May 
Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Forefathers'  Day. 

3.  PLAYS  FOR  PATRIOTIC  DAYS :  including  Lin- 
coln[s  Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday,  Flag  Day,  Me- 
morial Day,   Independence  Day,  Thomas  Jefferson   Day 
and  Armistice  Day. 

4.  PLAYS  FOR  SPECIAL  CELEBRATIONS:  in- 
cluding Mother's  Day,  Children's  Day,  Labor  Day,  Col- 


umbus Day,  Health  Week,  Music  Week,  Book  Week  and 
Red  Cross  Week. 

PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN.  A  selected  list  compiled  by  Kate 
Oglebay  and  Marjorie  Seligman.  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company,  New  York. 

This  list,  first  published  in  May,  1922,  and  thoroughly 
revised  in  1928,  has  been  compiled  to  aid  drama  directors 
and  teachers  in  the  selection  of  plays  for  children  six  to 
fourteen  years  of  age.  To  make  the  list  as  helpful  as 
possible,  a  committee  of  about  fifty  people  representing 
libraries,  schools  and  similar  groups  was  asked  to  pass  on 
the  list  before  publication.  The  material  has  been  classi- 
fied as  follows :  Reference  Books ;  Marionettes  and  Some 
Marionette  Plays ;  One  Act  Plays ;  Longer  Plays ;  Panto- 
mimes and  Operettas ;  Religious  Books  and  Christmas 
Plays ;  Volumes  of  Children's  Plays  and  Lists  of  Plays 
for  Special  Days. 

OUR  HOLIDAYS  IN  POETRY.  Compiled  by  Mildred  P.  Har- 
rington and  Josephine  H.  Thomas.  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company.  Price,  $2.25 

This  delightful  book  contains  poetry  for  the  following 
historical  personalities  and  patriotic  celebrations — Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  George  Washington,  Easter,  Arbor  Day, 
Mother's  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas. The  book  is  accompanied  by  catalogue  cards  for 
the  use  of  libraries. 

MANUAL  OF  GILDING  AND  COMPOWORK.  By  C  A.  Kunou. 
Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Price, 
$1.50 

Mr.  Kunou,  who  has  had  long  experience  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  manual  training  to  the  needs  of  children  in  the 
elementary  schools,  has  in  this  book  set  forth  certain  pos- 
sibilities for  the  schools  in  gilding,  compo  and  polychrome 
work. 

TOYS  EVERY  CHILD  CAN  MAKE.  By  Harry  B.  Wright. 
Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Price, 
$1.60 

With  interest  in  toy  making  sweeping  the  playgrounds 
of  the  country,  this  book  with  its  miany  designs  and  sug- 
gestions for  making  toys  of  all  kinds  should  have  a  wide 
appeal. 

EASY  TO  MAKE  TOYS.  By  C.  A.  Kunou.  Bruce  Publishing 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Price,  $1.44 

The  designs  in  Mr.  Kunou's  book  are  varied  and  novel 
in  their  conception.  The  various  toys  and  articles  pre- 
sented are  arranged  in  groups  consisting  of  types  from 
which  endless  modifications  may  be  evolved.  Information 
is  given  on  methods  of  design,  essential  tools  and  mate- 
rials, color  mixtures  and  color  schemes.  There  are  about 
67  plates  in  the  book. 

SPEED  TOYS  FOR  BOYS.  By  A.  J.  LaBerge.  Bruce  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Price,  $1.25 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  suggest  to  boys  and 
their  teachers  a  variety  of  worthwhile  recreational  pro- 
jects and  to  furnish  complete  instructions  and  plans  for 
such  projects.  Carts  and  hobby  cars,  scooters  and  wagons, 
pushmobiles  and  winter  projects  involving  sleds  and  sug- 
gestions for  a  scooter  contest  and  pushmobile  contests, 
make  up  the  contents  of  this  practical  book. 

MARCHING  TACTICS.  By  S.  C.  Staley.  Published  by  A. 
S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $2.00 

Professor  Staley,  whose  publications  on  games  and 
athletics  are  of  such  keen  interest  to  recreation  workers, 
has  recently  published  a  book  on  Marching  Tactics.  The 
contents  are  concerned  with  technique  of  teaching,  indi- 
vidual movements,  group  maneuvers  and  fancy  marching. 
There  are  many  diagrams  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  and 
physical  director. 
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Your   Playground   Equipment   Dollars 
Do  Double  Duty  When  Invested  in  the 

Louden  Giant  Whirl -Around 

AFTER  all,  you  are  not  buying  "devices,"  but  play — 
safe  and  healthful  recreation  for  the  children  who 
use  your  playgrounds.  And  you  buy  more  play  per  dollar 
in  the  Louden  Giant  Whirl-Around,  because  it  will  enter- 
tain SO  or  60  children  at  one  time — and  requires  a  space 
only  30  feet  in  diameter! 

That's  economy  of  money  and  space — plus  the  most  de- 
lightful and  most  popular  of  all  playground  entertainment, 
at  lowest  cost  per  child. 

Permit  us  to  tell  you  more  about  this  and  50  or  60  other 
popular  Louden  Playground  devices. 

Louden  Playground  Equipment 

118  Broadway  Ottawa,  Illinois 


Please  mention  PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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Keep 

Playgrounds 
Dustless! 


PREVENT  the  formation  of 
germ-laden  dust  on  play- 
grounds by  applying  Solvay  Cal- 
cium Chloride.  This  clean,  white 
material  does  not  track  or  stain  and 
though  perfectly  harmless  it  has  a 
definite  germicidal  action  and  pre- 
vents unsightly  weed  growth. 

Write  for  Booklet  1156 

SOLVAY 

Calcium  Chloride 

Flake  77%— 80% 

SOLVAY  SALES  CORPORATION 

Alkalies  and  Chemical  Products  Manufactured 
by  The  Solvay  Process  Company 

40  Rector  Street        New  York 


KETTLES  AND  CAMPFIRES.  Published  by  Girl  Scouts,  Inc., 
670  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  Price,  50c 

Cooking  at  camp  and  on  the  trail  is  the  subject  of  this 
attractive  handbook  which  tells  not  only  what  to  cook 
and  how,  but  gives  suggestions  for  buying  and  storing, 
for  sanitary  standards  and  for  trail  equipment  and  its 
care. 

FOOTBALL  RULES  1928.    Spalding's  Athletic  Library,  No. 
200x.     Published    by    American    Sports    Publishing 
Company,  45  Rose  Street,  New  York.   Price,  35c 
The   new   official    Intercollegiate   Football    Guide   pre- 
pared by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  is 
full  of  detailed  information  regarding  rules,  champion- 
ships, records  and  similar  data. 

OFFICIAL  BASKETBALL  GUIDE  FOR  WOMEN.  Spalding's 
Athletic  Library,  No.  17r.  Published  by  American 
Sports  Publishing  Company,  45  Rose  Street,  New 
York.  Price,  25c 

This  handbook,  eagerly  awaited  each  year  by  recrea- 
tion workers,  physical  directors  and  athletic  coaches,  con- 
tains the  revised  official  rules  for  1928  as  adopted  by  the 
Basketball  Committee  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Women's  Athletics  of  the  A.P.E.A.  Miss  Grace  Jones, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  points  out  that  the  actual 
changes  made  in  the  rules  are  few  and  these  are  not 
radical.  She  urges  that  officials  and  coaches  make  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  observe  the  spirit  of  the  rules  and  in  this 
way  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  game. 

FIELD  HOCKEY  ANALYZED.   By  Hazel  J.  Cubberley,  B.S. 

Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 

Price,  $2.00 

In  this  book  accurate  analysis  has  been  applied  by  Miss 
Cubberley  to  every  phase  of  the  game  of  hockey  and  she 
has  succeeded  in  giving  her  directions  in  so  clear  and 
simple  a  manner  that  they  will  be  of  service  to  students 
as  well  as  teachers.  The  contents  include  a  presentation 
of  technique,  stroke  and  game  forms,  basic  principles, 
team  plays  and  methods  for  the  instructor.  There  are 
many  illustrations  and  diagrams. 

VOLLEY  BALL  FOR  WOMEN.  By  Katherine  W.  Mont- 
gomery. Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company, 
New  York.  Price,  $1.60 

The  purpose  of  Miss  Montgomery's  book  is  to  help 
bring  volley  ball  into  general  popularity  as  a  major  sport 
for  college  women.  The  contents  not  only  give  direc- 
tions for  playing  and  suggestions  for  developing  required 
skills,  but  outline  the  history  of  volley  ball  and  analyze 
its  desirability  for  girls. 

CORRECTIVE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  GROUPS.  By  C.  L. 
Lowman,  M.D.,  Claire  Colestock,  A.B.  and  Hazel 
Cooper.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company, 
New  York.  Price,  $4.00 

Announced  as  a  theoretical  and  practical  guide  for 
teachers  in  the  field,  and  students  in  training  for  physical 
education,  this  book  represents  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
need  for  a  finer  grading  of  students,  for  adapted  group 
exercises,  and  for  an  all-round  program  of  varied  activ- 
ities suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  groups  involved.  Sug- 
gestions are  offered  for  organization  and  method.  Ac- 
tivities for  regular  groups  have  been  offered  in  brief  out- 
line, but  there  have  been  presented  in  detail  methods  and 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  groups  designated 
other  than  regular,  such  as  the  restricted  and  corrected 
groups.  Many  illustrations  add  value  to  the  book. 

LITTLE  PLAYS  FROM  GREEK  MYTHS.  By  Marie  Oiler 
and  Eloise  K.  Dtawley.  The  Century  Company,  New 
York.  Price,  84c 

Schools  will  welcome  these  simple  dramatizations  of 
Greek  myths  of  age-old  beauty  which  can  be  presented 
in  a  class  room  without  a  stage,  footlights,  apparatus  or 
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but 


only  a  Fence 


can  enforce^ 


SAFETY 


A  CHILD'S    memory    is    not    dependable.     In 
the   excitement   of    play,   speeding   cars   are 
forgotten. 

Safety  does  not  depend  upon  "remembering" 
when  the  playground  is  enclosed  with  an  Anchor 
Playground  Fence.  Safety  is  enforced.  Head- 
long dashes  are  stopped  at  the  boundary  of  the 
playground. 

Children  can  be  controlled  without  constant 
"guard  duty."  Play  supervisors  are  able  to  give 
uninterrupted  attention  to  play  instruction. 

Exclusive  Anchor  features  of  construction  insure 
exceptional  strength  and  durability,  with  attrac- 
tive appearance,  for  Anchor  Playground  Fences. 

One  of  the  75  Anchor  offices  that  comprise  the 
Anchor  National  Fencing  Service  is  near  you. 
Get  in  touch  with  that  office  for  intelligent  fenc- 
ing advice  or  complete  erection  service.  Our  spe- 
cial Playground  Fence  Catalog  will  be  sent  at 
your  request. 


ANCHOR  POST  FENCE  COMPANY 

Eastern  Ave.  &  Kane  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Albany;    Boston;    Charlotte;    Chicago;    Cincinnati;    Cleve- 
land;     Detroit;      Hartford;      Houston;      Los      Angeles; 
Mineola,  L.  I.;   Newark;   New  York;   Philadelphia;   Pitts- 
burgh;   St.    Louis;    San    Francisco;    Shreveport. 
Representatives   in   other   principal   cities 


This  helpful  booklet — free 

Written  in  cooperation  with  The  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America  this  booklet  contains  much 
helpful  information — send  for  a  copy. 


fences 
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AMERICAN  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

NONE  BETTER 

Write  for  No.  14  Catalog  of  Complete  Line 
American  Playground  Device  Co.,  Anderson,  Indiana 


The  Toy  Orchestra— Latest  Playground  Activity 

Instruments  for  40  Players  -  -  $10.00 

Write  For  Booklet — "The  Toy  Orchestra  in  the  Playground" 
DRYSDALE  SCHOOL  SERVICE  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Official 


Pitching  Horseshoes 


DIAMOND 


Diamond  Official  Pitching  Horseshoes  are 
chosen  by  champions  because  of  their  precise 
balance  and  exactness.  They  conform  exactly 
to  requirements  of  National  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Association. 

Made  with  straight  or  curved  toe  calk — 
regular  or  dead  falling  type.  Also  Junior  Model 
for  ladies  and  children.  Diamond  pitching 
horseshoe  accessories  include  stakes  and  stake 
holders,  official  courts,  carrying  cases,  score 
pads  with  percentage  charts  attached — and 
official  rule  booklet. 

Write  for  catalog. 

DIAMOND  CALK  HORSESHOE  CO. 

4610  Grand  Avenue,  Duluth,  Minn. 


elaborate  scenery.  They  are,  however,  particularly  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  camps.  Twenty-five  of  the  most 
popular  myths  have  been  brought  together  in  this  book. 

BASKETBALL.  By  James  S.  Bliss.  Lea  Febiger,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Price,  $2.50 

It  is  hoped  by  the  author  that  this  book,  which  has 
been  written  for  coachers,  players,  recreation  leaders, 
students  and  teachers  of  physical  education,  will  serve  as 
an  authoritative  source  for  suggestions  and  a  handbook 
of  material.  Very  detailed  suggestions  are  given  for 
equipping  the  team,  for  the  physiology  and  psychology 
of  training  and  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  in- 
juries. The  greater  part  of  the  book,  however,  is  de- 
voted to  methods  of  practice  and  to  the  technique  of 
plays  of  various  kinds.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  meas- 
urement in  education. 

HOME  STUDY  BLUE  BOOK.  Compiled  by  J.  S.  Noffsinger, 
Ph.D.  The  National  Home  Study  Council,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  National  Home  Study  Council  whose  purpose  is 
"to  promote  sound  educational  standards  and  ethical  busi- 
ness practices  within  the  home  study  field,"  has  issued  a 
pamphlet  containing  a  directory  of  approved  correspond- 
ence courses.  The  booklet  contains  in  addition  informa- 
tion on  the  value  of  home  study  and  commendations  from 
educators,  the  press,  business  men  and  others. 

THE  CATHOLIC  SUMMER  CAMP.    The  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Charities,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The   committee  on   Summer   Camps  of   the  National 
Conference  of   Catholic  Charities  has  issued  a  compre- 
hensive report  of  very  practical  value.    It  deals  with  the 
specific  problems  with  which  those  conducting  camps  are 
faced,  such  as  camp  financing,  buildings,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, sanitation,  dietary  and  all  the  other  considerations 
that  must  be  met. 
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What  the  Plan  Includes 


Part  1 

Introduction 
Supplies  for  Craft 

Work 

Folding  Paper 
Poster  Flowers 
Individual  Flowers 
Seals  and  Tags  for 

Decoration 
Seal  Projects 


George  Washington's 

Birthday 
Easter 
May  Day 
Books  and  Lettering 

Part  3 


Posters  and  Banners 
Uniforms  and  Costumes 
Simple  Dolls  and 
CrepePaper Vegetables    Animated  Toys 
Working  with  Crepe     Modes  of  Travel 

Paper  Passe  Partout 

Color  Charts  Lanterns  and  Kites 

Manual  Training  Cut-Outs 
Sealing  Wax  Craft 
Part  2  Crepe  Paper  Weaving 


Part  4 


Crepe  Paper  Cut-Outs 

Table  Decorations  and 

Party  Favors  Wire  Doll  Foundations 

Holiday  Plans  Vegetable  Dolls 

Hallowe'en  Occupational  Dolls 

Thanksgiving  Costume  Dolls 

Christmas  Costume  Posters 

St.  Valentine's  Day    Projects 


Here,  we  confidently  believe,  is  the  most  practical  and 
helpful  program  of  craft  work  ever  prepared  for  teachers 
and  recreation  leaders.  It  is  a  complete  plan,  in  four  gener- 
ous volumes,  presenting  272  different  things  for  the  children 
to  make.  It  contains  material  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages 
from  tiny  tots  to  those  of  grammar  and  high  school  age. 


Every  type  of  creative  work  is 
included  from  simple  flower  post- 
ers made  with  quickly  cut  squares 
of  colorful  crepe  paper  to  character 
costumes  for  plays  and  pageants. 
And  there  are  hosts  of  clever  enter- 
taining things  to  make,  such  as 
pictures,  cut-outs,  animated  dolls 
and  toys,  lanterns,  kites  and  aero- 
planes. There  are  occupational 
and  nationality  dolls,  holiday  dec- 
orative plans,  and  many  crepe 
paper  projects  which  will  fascinate 
both  boys  and  girls. 

Important,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
everything  has  been  planned  with 
economy  of  cost  in  mind.  With  a 
few  cents  worth  of  bright  colored 
crepe  papers  you  can  keep  a  group 
busy  and  happy  through  an  entire 
rainy  day.  All  the  materials  used 
are  inexpensive  and  may  be  ob- 
tained at  your  local  store. 

With  them  children  can  trans- 
form cardboard  or  tin  boxes  into 
attractive  containers  or  utility 
boxes,  quaintly  shaped  bottles  and 
jars  into  vases,  cigar  boxes  into 
book  ends  and  corrugated  board 
into  serviceable  portfolios,  which 


they  are  proud  to  take  home  as 
evidence  of  their  handiwork. 

Read  carefully  the  synopsis  of  this 
complete  plan.  Each  subject  listed 
indicates  an  entire  section  of  many 
pages.  The  four  books  are  10  by 
13%  inches  in  size,  are  bound  in 
sturdy  covers  and  contain  196 
pages  and  414  illustrations. 

Special  approval  offer 
Send  No  Money 

In  order  to  help  the  thousands  of 
teachers  and  playground  leaders 
who  have  expressed  interest  in 
having  such  material,  the  Course 
is  furnished  at  merely  the  cost  of 
publishing  it  and  placing  it  in 
your  hands. 

Just  fill  in  and  mail  this  coupon 
and  we  will  send  the  four  books 
to  you  by  return  mail.  When  the 
postman  comes  pay  him  only  $2 
plus  the  few  cents  postage.  Then 
if  for  any  reason  you  are  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  Course, 
simply  send  it  back  within  10  days 
and  your  money  will  be  promptly 
refunded. 


Dept.  144-F,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Sar-.ff/v-yv/    / 

JDENNISON'S,  Dept.  144-F  Framingham,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  at  once  by  parcel  post  the  four  books  containing  your  new  Plan, 
"School  Crafts  and  Projects".  I  will  pay  the  postman  $2  in  full  payment   I 
'    plus  a  few  cents  postage.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  completely  sat-    | 


£^^C^, 

-:     **• 

isned,  I  may  return  the  books  within  10  days  and  you  will  refund  my  money. 
Name  ...       .    .    

1 

te* 
^•s**. 

yj  ""-"^  & 

dty                                           State  ...  

NOTE  :  If  you  prefer  or  if  you  might  not  be  at  home  when  the  postman  calls, 
you  may  send  $2  (check  or  money  order)  with  this  coupon  and  the  books  will 
be  sent  postage  prepaid.  If  sending  $2,  put  an  X  here  

P 
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Miniature  Aircraft  Fliers 

All  over  this  Nation  have  started  with  our  easily  made,  simple 
designs  for  rubber-powered  skycraft.  25c  for  1,  or  6  different 
designs  for  $1.  Lectures  given  or  tournaments  conducted  by  U.  S. 
Director  of  M.  A.  F. 


M.A.R 


6835  Parkway  Station,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Start  a  Band— "Play  at  Once" 

EVERY  PLAYGROUND  should  have  a  SONG-O-PHONE 
band.  They  help  develop  healthy  lungs  and  an  ear  for 
musical  harmony  in  growing  children. 

NO  NOTES  TO  READ— No  musical  training  required.  With- 
out practice  or  study,  children  can  produce  fine  orchestral 
effects  on  these  wonder  instruments. 

Hundreds  of  successful  SONG-O-PHONE  school  bands 
attest  to  the  popularity  of  these  quickly  played  Saxophones, 
Cornets,  Trombones,  Clarinets,  etc.  Inexpensive,  70c  to  $3.25 
each.  Send  for  instructions  "how  to  organize  a  SONG-O- 
PHONE  Band." 
THE  SONOPHONB  Co.,  548  Wythe  Ave.,  Dept.  O.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOLK 
DANCES 


Games 
Festivals 
Pageants 
Athletics 


Thousands    of    teachers    use 
the    material    in    our    books 


64-page   illustrated   catalogue   with   Table   of 
Contents  of  books  sent  on  request. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Educational   Books   Since   1838 
67  West  44th  Street  New  York 


COSTUMES 

Masks  and  Accessories 

Everything  Necessary 
for 

Plays,  Pageants,  Masques,  etc. 

Special    Low    Prices    to    Recreation    Associations 
Sale  and  Rental 

VAN  HORN  &  SON 

Established    1852 

Theatrical  Costumers 

12th  &  Chestnut  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send    for    complete    catalog 


HANDBOOK  OF  ATHLETICS.    By  Graham  Bickley.    A.   S. 
Barnes  and  Company,  New  York.   Price,  $1.80 

The  purpose  of  this  t>ook  is  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
high  school  coaches  and  players  information  about  the 
fine  points  of  football,  baseball,  basketball  and  track  which 
will  enable  them  to  coach  or  play  the  games  with  intelli- 
gence. Uniforms,  signals,  positions,  plays  of  various 
kinds  and  other  technical  matters  are  discussed  in  detail. 


ITEMS  TO  OBSERVE  IN  THE  SUPERVISION  AND  TEACHING 
OF  GAMES.  By  Edythe  E.  Saylor.  Issued  by  the 
author,  1018  Jefferson  Street,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Price,  $.50 

Miss  Saylor  has  offered  in  this  mimeographed  state- 
ment a  bibliography  on  games,  a  survey  of  expert  opinion 
on  the  characteristics  of  good  teaching,  and  a  list  of 
questions  for  the  supervisor  by  the  teacher  of  games. 

OUTDOOR  RECREATION,  THE  KIT  No.  15.  Church  Recrea- 
tion Service,  510  Wellington  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. Price,  $.40 

The  summer  issue  of  the  Handy  Kit  contains  many 
suggestions  for  outdoor  recreation  including  nature  rec- 
reation, hike  plans,  picnicing  and  outdoor  games  and 
stunts  of  various  kinds. 

FEET  AND  SHOES.    By  Jane  Bellows.    Published  by  The 

Woman's  Press,  New  York.  Price,  75c 
Not  only  the  kind  of  shoes  to  wear  and  the  care  of  the 
feet,  but  corrective  exercises  as  well  are  discussed  in  this 
practical  book.  An  interesting  section  on  foot  games  is 
included  which  might  well  be  incorporated  in  a  program 
of  family  play. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  YOUR,  BIRTHSTONE.  By  Hope  L. 
Swengel.  The  Coordinating  Council  on  Nature  Ac- 
tivities, American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York.  Price,  75c 

Do  you  know  the  story  of  your  birthstone — the  mys- 
tery and  romance  which  lie  hidden  in  its  luminous,  glow- 
ing depths?  Do  you  know  why  it  was  chosen  for  your 
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Investigate! 

Page  Fabric  available  in 
Cppperweld  non-rusting 
wire — no  painting — reduced 
upkeep — lifetime  service. 
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Licensed  under 
Patents  of  October 
23, 1923,  March  25, 
1924. 


"Junglegym"  Trade 
Mark  Registered 
United  States  Patent 
Office. 


Junglegym  No.  2 


$250 


A  New  Game 
Every  Day 

Every  Play  Leader  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  invent  new  games  and  stunts 
to  work  on  Junglegym,  and  especi- 
ally to  adapt  old  games  to  this  equip- 
ment, greatly  increasing  the  chil- 
dren's interest  in  them.  Some  of  the 
games  that  are  in  use  follow: 

Ga^ne  of  Tag 
Japanese  Tag 
Cross  Tag 
Elimination  Tag 
Safety  Zone  Tag 
Selection  Tag 
Partner  Tag 
Animal  Chase 
Blind  Man's  Buff 


Obstacle  Relay 
Chinese  Wall 
Do  This,  Do  That 


Fortress 

Hang  Tag 

The  Hunt 

La.st  Man 

Puss  in  the  Corner 

Siege 

Housekeeping 

Railroad  Train 

Hotel 

Steamboat 

Stump  the  Leader 

Bird  Catcher 


For  any  further  information  write 


Ghicopee 


Playground  Department 
Mass. 


month — and  the  particular  phases  of  good  and  ill  for- 
tune which  are  attributed  to  your  stone?  This  and  more 
are  told  in  this  attractive  little  book. 

AMERICA  MY  WONDROUS  LAND,  A  Song,  with  words  by 
Harry  Webb  Farrington  and  music  by  William 
Neidlinger.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Price,  $.50 

A  good  song  for  intermediate  grades  is  this  composi- 
tion, the  concluding  poem  of  Mr.  Farrington's  "Walls 
of  America"  in  which  he  epitomizes  his  conception  of 
the  spirit  of  America. 

STUNT  NIGHT  TONIGHT.  By  Catherine  Atkinson  Miller. 
Published  by  Doubleday  Doran  Company,  New 
York.  Price,  $1.50 

Some  novel  ideas  for  social  recreation  are  to  be  found 
in  this  book.  Based  on  the  folk  lore  of  many  nations, 
on  ballad  and  romance  and  history,  these  stunts  are  as 
colorful  as  they  are  amusing.  Most  of  them  may  be 
played  after  one  rehearsal.  Miss  Miller  tells  in  her  book 
of  the  value  of  Stunt  Night  and  in  chapter  two  discloses 
stunt  night  secrets.  The  chapters  have  to  do  with  "Stunts 
from  Other  Lands"  "The  Jester's  Outline  of  History," 
"Ballad  Stunts,"  "Stunts  in  Shadow"  and  "Melodrama." 

THE  BOOK  REVIEW.  By  Maude  Stewart  Beagle.  The 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New  York.  Price,  50c 

Teachers  and  workers  with  children  who  are  making 
plans  for  the  celebration  of  Book  Week  will  find  this 
pageant  very  helpful.  It  was  written  by  Miss  Beagle  for 
the  annual  celebration  of  Children's  Book  Week,  1927, 
at  South  Junior  High  School,  Flint,  Michigan.  The 
pageant  is  a  full  evening's  performance  when  all  of  the 
choruses  and  specialties  are  used.  However,  any  part 
may  be  omitted  without  affecting  the  pageant  in  any 
way. 

THE  APPLETON  BOOK  OF  SHORT  PLAYS.  Edited  by  Ken- 
yon  Nicholson.  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York.  Price,  $2.50 

The  twelve  plays  brought  together  in  this  book  are 
primarily  for  the  use  of  sophisticated  groups  and  "some 
of  them,"  says  Barrett  H.  Clark  in  his  introduction,  "re- 
quire skilled  acting  and  direction  of  a  very  high  order. 
But  they  are  all  actable  and  they  take  on  all  the  vitality 
or  truth  their  authors  have  been  able  to  put  into  them 
only  when  seen  on  the  stage."  A  stage  plan  accompanies 
each  play. 

A  SELECTED  LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 
Selected  and  compiled  by  the  Parents'  Bibliography 
Committee  of  the  Child  Study  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, New  York.  Price,  35c 

This  new  listing  of  books  for  parents  and  teachers 
combines  the  earlier  book  list  first  published  in  1914  and 
includes  new  books  in  the  field  of  parental  education 
which  have  appeared  during  the  past  and  current  years. 

CHILD  DISCUSSION  RECORDS.  By  Margaret  J.  Quilliard. 
Child  Study  Association  of  America,  New  York. 
Price,  75c 

As  a  contribution  towards  solving  the  problem  of  se- 
curing material  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  with 
certain  types  of  study  groups,  the  Child  Study  Associa- 
tion of  America  made  a  study  to  determine  the  best  ma- 
terial for  use  with  groups  of  parents  having  a  limited 
educational  background.  Part  one  has  to  do  with  de- 
velopment— part  two  with  methods  and  techniques. 

OFFICIAL  BASKETBALL  GUIDE,  1928-29.  Spalding's  Ath- 
letic Library,  700X.  Price,  35c 

These  official  rules  have  been  codified  and  adopted  bj 
the  joint  committee  representing  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union,  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
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A  Correspondence  Course  for 
Summer  Playground  Leaders 


The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
has  just  prepared  a  Correspondence  Course  and  manual 
for  summer  playground  workers.  There  are  ten  lessons 
accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  pamphlets  covering  in 
some  detail  the  various  playground  activities — games, 
handcraft,  athletics,  musical,  dramatic  and  various  mis- 
cellaneous activities ;  principles  of  leadership ;  principles 
of  programming  with  daily  and  seasonal  programs; 
playground  administration;  layout  and  equipment; 
theory,  principles  and  history  of  play. 

Subscription  to  the  course  includes  the  lessons,  the  books 
and  a  correspondence  service.  Certificates  are  awarded 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  course. 

Subscription  to  the  course — $10.00. 


Address 

National  Recreation  School, 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Authorities    agree    Knitting    and    Sewing    are    best    for 

nerves — Most     interesting     for     active     children — Give 

your  pupils  hand  work  to  do 

Inexpensive  and  Easily  Made  Coin  Purses,  Pocketbooks 
and  Shopping  Bags  for  handcraft  work. 

Practical    when   finished — 

Various  materials — 

Now  being  largely  used  by   Playgrounds. 

Write  for  full  description  and  prices. 

Pepperell  Braiding  Co.,      East  Pepperell,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,    Help    in    Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?        A    Drama    Magazine         ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E.Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  GENERAL  ATHLETIC  ABILITY  IN 
COLLEGE  MEN.  By  Frederick  Warren  Cozens.  Phys- 
ical Education  Series,  Volume  1,  No.  3.  University 
of  Oregon  Publication,  Eugene,  Oregon.  Price,  $1.00 

This  pamphlet  is  a  thesis  presented  by  Mr.  Cozens  to 
the  faculty  of  the  graduate  school  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
study  to  set  up  a  test  for  the  general  big  muscle  ability 
or  general  ability  of  college  men.  This  involved  first,  the 
establishment  of  an  objective  criterion  of  general  athletic 
ability,  and  second,  the  selection  of  a  short-weighted  bat- 
tery of  tests  which  correlate  with  the  criterion. 

COMMUNITY  CONFLICT.  The  Inquiry,  129  East  52nd 
Street,  New  York  City.  Price,  $1.50 

This  book,  according  to  the  Introduction,  is  addressed 
to  those  men  and  women  who  are  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  their  community  life.  It  is  an  effort  to  stimu- 
late the  social  imagination  of  community  members  so 
that  they  may  better  understand  the  local  community  in 
terms  of  its  functioning  groups  and  see  themselves  and 
their  opportunities  in  terms  of  group  life.  Each  situa- 
tion has  been  analyzed  in  the  simplest  aspects — those 
which  are  apt  to  recur  in  almost  any  community.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  formation  of  studies  in  community  con- 
flict with  discussion  outlines  will  stimulate  contributions 


from  laymen  as  well  as  social  scientists  which  will  bring 
into  existence  a  more  usable  and  practical  volume. 

SOCIETY  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS.  By  Grove  Samuel  Dow. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
$3.00 

Though  this  book  is  intended  primarily  for  students  of 
sociology,  it  is  equally  valuable  to  students  and  general 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  confronting 
a  modern  society.  The  volume  is  divided  into  six  parts 
which  consist  of  the  Introduction,  the  nature  of  sociology, 
problems  pertaining  to  population,  social  institutions  and 
analysis  of  society,  social  mal-adjustment  and  social 
progress.  While  recognizing  that  many  serious  problems 
are  still  unsolved,  the  author's  opinion  is  that  the  handling 
of  all  the  problems  is  constantly  on  a  higher  and  more 
enlightened  plane.  He  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  value 
of  recreation  when  he  says,  "Probably  no  stronger  check 
to  crime  could  be  instituted  than  furnishing  the  public 
with  clean,  healthful  sport  and  amusement." 

OFFICIAL  BASEBALL  GUIDE.  Spalding's  Athletic  Library. 
No.  100X.  American  Sports  Publishing  Company, 
New  York.  Price,  35c 

All  the  news  of  our  baseball  leagues  and  records,  and 
the  official  baseball  rules  in  detachable  form  will  be  found 
in  this  book. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULATION 

ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,    1912, 

of  THE  PLAYGROUND,  published  monthly  at  New  York,  N    Y     for  Octobei 

1.  1928. 

STATE  OP  NEW  YORK   \ ,, 

COUNTY  OP  NEW  YORK  I 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  H.  S.  Braueher,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  THE  PLAYGROUND, 
and  that  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  tru« 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula- 
tion), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit: 

1.  That    the   names    and    addresses    of    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,    and   business    managers    are: 

Publisher:  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor:    H.    S.   Brauoher,    315    Fourth   Avenue,    New  York,    N.    Y. 
Managing  Editor:  H.   S.  Braueher,   315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Business  Manager:  Arthur  Williams,   315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:    (If  owned  by  a  corporation,   its  name  and  address 
must  be  stated  and   also   immediately  thereunder  the  names   and   addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding   1   per  cent  or  more  of  total   amount  of 
stock.      If     not     owned     by     a     corporation,     the     names     and     addresses 
of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.    If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or 
other    unincorporated    concern,    its    name    and    address,    as    well    as    those 
of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given. ) 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  Carlisle.  Pa. ;  William  Butterworth,  Moline,  111. : 
Clarence  M.  Clark,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Cummer,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  ;  F.  Trubee  Davison,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  West  Orange,  N.  J. ;  John  H.  Finley,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Hugh 
Frayne,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  Garrett.  Baltimore,  Md. ;  C.  M.  Goethe, 
Sacramento,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Goodwin,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Austin  E. 
Griffiths,  Seattle,  Wash.;  William  Hale  Harkness,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Charles  Hayden,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
Mrs.  Francis  deLacy  Hyde,  Plainfleld,  N.  J. ;  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Ives,  Portland, 
Me. ;  Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  H.  MeK.  Landon,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Lanier,  Greenwich,  Conn. ;  Robert  Lassiter,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. ;  Joseph  Lee,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Edward  E.  Loomis,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
J.  H.  McCurdy,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Otto  T.  Mallery,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Walter  A.  May,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Carl  E.  Milliken,  Augusta.  Me. ;  Ellen 
Soripps,  La  Jolla,  Cal.;  Mrs  Catherine  Barker  Spaulding,  Chicago,  111.; 
Harold  H.  Swift,  Chicago,  111.;  F.  S.  Titsworth,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  C.  Walsh,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Frederick  M.  Warburg,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  C.  S.  Weston.  Scranton, 
Pa.:  John  G.  Winant,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Mrs.  William  H.  Woodin,  Jr., 
Plainfleld,  N.  J. 

3.  That   the   known  bondholders,   mortgagees,    and   other   security   holden 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities,  are:    (If  there  are  none,   so  state.)   None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,    and    security   holders,    if    any,    contain    not   only    the    list  of 
stockholders    and    security   holders    as    they    appear   upon   the   books   of  tb* 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appean 
upon    the    books    of    the    company    as    trustee    or    in    any    other    fiduciary 
relation,   the  name  of  the  person   or  corporation   for  whom  such   trustee  il 
acting,    is    given;     also    that    the    said    two    paragraphs    contain    statement! 
embracing    affiant's    full    knowledge    and    belief    as    to    the    clrcumstanc«l 
and    conditions    under    which    stockholders    and    security    holders    who    at 
not   appear    upon   the   books    of    the   company    as    trustees,    hold   stock   and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,   association,   or  corporation 
has    any    interest   direct    or    indirect    in    the    said    stock,    bonds,    or    other 
securities  than  as   so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each   issue  of  this   publicatioi 
sold   or   distributed,    through    the    mails    or   otherwise,    to   paid   subscriber! 
during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  Is    (this  information 
is   required  from  daily  publications,  only). 

H.    S.   BRADOHER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22nd  day  of  March,   1929. 
[Seal]  CLARENCE  B.   WILSON. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30th,   1930.) 
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Giant  Stride  / 


Child  knows  there 
is  a  Fain/land  — 


OFF  TO  FAIRYLAND  with  the  stride 
of  a  giant.  .  .  .  Childhood  is  a 
life  of  adventure  in  the  fields  of 
imagination.  Fanciful  explora- 
tions keep  the  little  minds  ac- 
tive and  develop  the  mentality. 

The  Kindergarten,  the  primary 
school  and  the  playground.... 
here  is  the  start  to  education 
through  the  exercise  and  di- 
rection of  the  fairyland  instinct. 


The  Medart  Organization  has 
been  active  in  the  playground 
movement  from  its  inception. 

o     o     o 

Fifty- six  years  of  specialized 
manufacturing  experience  goes 
into  making  Medart  playground 
equipment  safe,  durable  and 
appealing  to  child  imagination. 


D  AR.T 


The  giant  stride  and  thirty  other 

equipment  are  illustrated  ar 

in  the  Medart  Catalog,  o  Sent  on  request.     !| 


ther  pieces  of  ""TI  ^^_ 
and  described  -v^ C*  ) 


FRED    MEDART    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

3544   DeKalb   Street    <»    Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


FOR   56    YEARS    MAKERS    OF    GYMNASIUM    APPARATUS    AND    PLAYGROUND    EQUIPMENT 


More  Playgrounds— Fewer  Accidents 


T^EEP  the  children  off  the 
^•^  streets — give  them  good 
playgrounds  with  plenty  of  fun- 
making,  muscle  building,  health 
developing  equipment  —  and 
yours  will  be  a  town  where  acci- 
dents involving  children  are  few 
and  far  between. 

For  21  years,  Everwear  Play- 
ground Apparatus  has  been 
recognized  as  the  standard  of 
quality.  Built  to  withstand  the 
abuse  of  after-hours  roughnecks. 
Embodies  every  element  of  safety 
human  ingenuity  can  devise. 


Playable  as  though  the  kids 
themselves  had  planned  it. 

Schools,  institutions,  cities, — the 
country  over  which  have 
equipped  their  parks  and  play- 
grounds with  Everwear  Equip- 
ment have  found  it  superior.  Also 
more  economical,  because  of  its 
greater  durability. 

Send  for  Catalog  which  gives 
complete  information.  Lists  161 
different  models  and  sizes  of  ap- 
paratus with  which  to  build  your 
playgrounds. 


THE  EVERWEAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.  2,  Springfield,  Ohio 


tverwear 
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The  Boy  and  His  Leisure 


By  Joseph  Lee 


Women  Win  Again 


By  Ethel  Bowers 


Sports  and  Games — an  Educational  Dynamic  Force        By  Mabel  Lee 


Cheerful  Cherubs'  Club 


By  Gertrude  Hubbard 


From  a  Playground  to  a  Play  Park 


By  Arthur  Leland 


Swimming  Badge  Tests  for  Boys  and  Girls 
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PI  ay  ground  Appara  tus 


City  Playground,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

Keep  The 

Children  Off 

the  Streets 


The  Merry  Whirl 

Accommodates  1  to  50  children 
at  the  same  time.  Children  can 
board  or  leave  it  at  will  while 
in  motion.  Easily  operated  by  a 
single  child.  Requires  no  super- 
vision. Gives  many  years  of 
service  with  minimum  upkeep. 


The   Swing   Bob 

Ideal  equipment  for  the  younger 
children — furnishing  healthful 
exercise  and  amusement  to 
from  one  to  twenty  children  at  a 
time.  Reinforced  platform  and 
continuous  guard  rails  insure 
safety.  Attractively  painted. 


Joy  Gym 

A  popular  device,  uniting  the 
functions  of  Giant  Stride  and 
circular  traveling  ring.  Built 
with  standard  of  O.D.  steel 
pipe.  Patented  top  bearing  and 
cast  aluminum  rings. 


Write  for  this  Book 

It  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes the  complete 
Mitchell  line  of  Better- 
bilt  Playground  Appa- 
ratus, showing  many  of 
the  items  in  actual 
colors.  Explains  just 
how  Mitchell  Equipment 
is  built  and  why  it  is  so 
admirably  suited  to 
school,  park,  resort  and 
recreational  center 
needs.  Sent,  with  com- 
plete price  list,  on  re- 
quest. 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 


Tree  Climb 

A  novel  item  which  gives  the 
children  all  the  delights  of 
climbing  trees,  with  unusual 
safety.  Center  post  and  cross 
arms  of  galvanized  pipe.  Easily 
installed  in  small  space. 

1805     FOREST      HOME      AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE,     WISCONSIN 
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The  World  at  Play 


Two  Bond  Issues  in  Texas. — On  May  llth, 
eaumont,  Texas,  voted  $75,000  for  park  and 
icreation  improvement.  On  May  14th,  the  citi- 
sns  of  Galveston  voted  favorably  on  a  $300,000 
ond  issue  for  recreation.  This  will  be  used  for 
n  adult  tourist  playground,  for  a  county-city  park 
nth  recreation  facilities  of  all  kinds,  for  a  play- 
round  and  athletic  field  for  negroes,  for  four  new 
eighborhood  play  fields  and  for  improvements 
i  two  existing  parks  and  two  playgrounds. 

Airports  and  Recreation. — The  development 
if  aviation  and  the  consequent  growth  in  airports 
s  raising  the  question  of  the  conducting  of  recrea- 
ion  activities  in  connection  with  these  air- 
>orts.  Beaumont,  Texas,  is  to  have  a  new  air- 
>ort  and  the  recreation  service  of  the  city  is  plan- 
ling  to  put  on  activities  for  the  people  who  will 
gather  at  the  airport,  keeping  in  mind  the  need 
:or  conducting  activities  which  will  not  interfere 
vith  the  use  of  the  airport  by  planes  and  will 
lot  endanger  lives.  In  one  city  which  is  develop- 
ng  an  airport  it  has  been  considered  unwise  to 
ittempt  to  combine  a  recreation  unit  with  its  air- 
Dort  because  it  brings  large  crowds  for  recreation 
md  increases  the  accidents  and  death  hazard  from 
anding  planes. 

Experience  alone  will  determine  what  the  best 

Dlution  of  this  problem  is  to  be. 

"Hickory,  Dickory,  Dock." — The  mouse  may 
ave  run  up  the  clock,  but  he  probably  did  not 
now  how  to  tell  time  half  as  well  as  do  fifty  or 
ixty  children  at  the  Collins  Park  Field  House,  at 
>eattle,  Washington.  For  their  most  recent  proj- 
ct,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  play- 
Around  instructors  of  the  Playground  Department 
f  the  Park  Board,  has  been  a  clock-making  and 
ime-telling  game.  With  the  models  of  one  large 
:lock  and  two  smaller  ones  before  them,  the  chil- 
Iren,  whose  ages  ranged  from  five  to  thirteen 
'•ears,  designed  and  made  toy  clocks  from  colored 


paper.  All  sorts  of  time-pieces  appeared,  their 
faces  made  cheerful  by  the  addition  of  numbers 
cut  from  old  calendars.  The  clock  which  was 
judged  the  best  was  made  by  a  little  girl  nine  years 
old.  It  was  futuristic  in  motive  and  decorated 
with  tiny  bits  of  vari-colored  paper. 

"The  children  can  tell  time  for  sure  now,"  said 
Miss  Pearl  Powell,  who  together  with  Miss  Lois 
Temple,  instructed  the  children  in  their  new  game. 
"But  they  were  a  little  doubtful  about  it  before 
this  project  was  planned." 

Before  the  clocks  began  to  tick  around  the  field 
house,  other  projects,  educational  as  well  as  inter- 
esting, were  inaugurated.  Among  the  most  popu- 
lar of  these  were  the  play  store  and  a  play  post- 
office.  The  card-board  money,  made  in  the  kinder- 
garten classes,  flew  thick  and  fast,  and  before  the 
afternoon  was  over  all  possible  merchandise  had 
been  sold  including  the  drug-store  sign.  Much 
more  explanation  was  necessary  before  the  post 
office  idea  could  be  understood.  They  wrote, 
stamped,  mailed,  and  delivered  the  letters  quite 
accurately,  however,  until  one  small  mailman  came 
upon  an  address  written  in  Japanese. 

Girl  Scouts  on  the  Lynchburg  Playground. 

— The  Lynchburg  Department  of  Recreation  and 
Playgrounds  has  organized  seven  Girl  Scout  troops 
and  will  soon  have  an  eighth  to  report.  The  Boy 
Scout  camp  was  lent  to  the  Department  for  a  week 
in  June  and  occupied  by  the  Girl  Scouts,  who  paid 
$4.00  each  for  the  week. 

Toy  Making  in  Detroit. — One  of  the  most 
fascinating  rooms  at  the  headquarters  of  the  De- 
troit Recreation  Department  is  that  devoted  to 
toys  and  games.  Practically  all  of  the  articles  on 
display  there  were  made  by  the  children  and  be- 
long to  them,  and  may  be  taken  home  when  the 
children  wish  to  take  them.  When  a  child  makes 
something  which  is  unusually  good  he  is  asked  if 
he  does  not  want  to  make  a  duplicate  for  a  sick 
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child  in  the  hospital.  In  this  way  a  great  many 
games  and  toys  are  sent  to  the  children's  hospital. 
One  thing  the  children  all  like  to  do  is  to  paste  a 
magazine  cover  on  a  thick  board  and  then  cut  it 
into  ten  or  twelve  pieces  for  a  picture  puzzle.  A 
duplicate  of  the  magazine  picture  is  pasted  on  the 
box  which  contains  the  blocks. 

Picnic  Suggestions. — The  Recreation  De- 
partment of  Pontiac,  Michigan,  has  issued  a  mime- 
ographed bulletin  telling  of  the  picnic  play  ma- 
terial available  to  community  groups  through  the 
Department  and  suggesting  the  organization  de- 
sirable. The  bulletin  also  lists  the  picnic  places 
in  Oakland  county,  telling  their  location  and  the 
facilities  available.  There  are  suggestions  for  pic- 
nic games  and  for  nature  lore  as  a  picnic  activity. 

A  Picnic  Range  with  Firebox  Coils  for 
Heating  Water. — People  who  picnic  and  appre- 
ciate having  quantities  of  hot  water  for  hand  and 
dish  washing  heartily  approve  of  the  system  in  use 
at  the  picnic  grounds  in  Chevy  Chase,  near  Glen- 
dale,  California.  A  huge  picnic  range  has  been 
made  of  rock  cemented  solidly  together,  the  flat 
top  forming  an  admirable  cooking  surface,  while 
the  skillfully  constructed  "chimney"  carries  all 
smoke  away,  high  above  head  level.  Best  of  all. 
the  women  folk  say,  is  the  network  of  heating 
coils  installed  in  the  fire-box ;  these,  cleverly  con- 
nected with  a  generous-sized  tank,  mean  that 
hours  after  the  fire  is  out  quantities  of  hot  water 
can  be  drawn  from  the  faucet  that  is  placed  at  a 
convenient  height  at  the  base  of  the  tank.  The 
construction  is  simple,  and  the  cost  so  slight  that 
this  practical  aid  may  be  easily  installed. 

An  Oratorical  Contest. — One  of  the  most  re- 
cent events  in  East  Tennessee  was  the  oratorical 
contest  for  negroes,  promoted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Recreation.  Representatives  from  several  of  the 
East  Tennessee  high  schools  took  part,  each  of 
them  presenting  selections  of  poetry  and  prose. 
Musical  numbers  were  presented  by  a  quartette 
and  a  band. 

Mother's  Day  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania. — 

On  foot,  and  by  automobile  and  street  car,  two 
thousand  of  Reading's  citizens  made  a  pilgrimage 
on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  May  12th,  to  the 
white  birch  tree  growing  on  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Antietam  which  was  planted  six  years  ago 
as  a  memorial  to  universal  motherhood.  To  this 


tree,  it  is  said,  goes  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
tree  planted  in  the  nation  in  the  honor  of  mothers. 

The  program  which  marked  this  year's  me- 
morial service,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Recreation  Department,  consisted  of  musical  se- 
lections, the  singing  of  hymns,  invocation,  ad- 
dresses, the  tying  of  a  pink  and  white  ribbon  on 
the  tree  by  a  high  school  girl,  and  the  dedication 
of  a  boulder  near  the  tree  bearing  a  suitable  in- 
scription. 

The  spade  used  when  the  tree  was  planted  has 
acquired  historical  significance.  In  1925,  Mrs. 
Calvin  Coolidge  used  it  to  plant  on  the  lawn  of 
the  White  House  a  tree  in  honor  of  the  mothers 
of  presidents.  In  1927,  it  was  used  to  plant  a  tree 
in  honor  of  the  mothers  of  the  nation,  located  on 
the  Capitol  grounds  near  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary. Last  year  the  spade  was  again  used  to 
plant  a  tree  at  the  grave  of  Mary  Washington, 
mother  of  the  first  president  of  the  United  States. 
This  year  it  was  sent  to  California,  where  in  Los 
Angeles  a  living  monument  was  planted  to  the 
mothers  of  that  state. 

Detroit's    Annual    Kite    Tournament. — For 

fourteen  years  the  Detroit  Recreation  Department 
has  sponsored  a  kite  flying  tournament.  On  May 
19th,  more  than  200  kites  made  by  boys  and  girls 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  were  on  display  when 
the  judging  began  at  Belle  Isle  Casino.  Flying 
ability  was  one  of  the  entrance  requirements  and 
all  entrants  had  to  demonstrate  that  their  models 
could  fly  at  least  100  feet  above  the  ground,  be- 
fore they  were  permitted  to  enter  them.  An 
eleven-year-old  boy  writh  a  simple,  trim  kite  of 
conventional  design  walked  away  with  the  high 
flying  honors. 

The  Sand  Modeling  Manual. — Through  the 
courtesy  of  Miss  Marcella  Rex  and  John  C.  Hen- 
derson, of  the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Playground 
and  Recreation  Department,  who  prepared  the 
material,  the  Association  is  able  to  announce  the 
publication  of  The  Sand  Modeling  Manual — a 
pamphlet  containing  ten  lessons  in  sand  modeling, 
with  illustrations.  A  section  of  the  pamphlet  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  methods  of  conducting 
contests.  The  pamphlet  may  be  secured  from  the 
P.R.A.A.  for  twenty  cents. 

Playground  May  Days  in  Los  Angeles.— 

Children  of  the  Los  Angeles  municipal  play- 
grounds celebrated  the  advent  of  May  with  thirty- 
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one  May  Day  performances  held  practically  at 
every  one  of  the  city's  playfields  during  the  first 
three  weeks  in  May.  A  total  of  1800  boys  and 
girls  participated  in  the  various  programs.  Many 
of  the  observances  took  the  form  of  symbolic 
spring  festivals,  with  children  representing  flow- 
ers, birds  and  butterflies.  Others  followed  the 
traditional  Old  English  May  Day  idea  with  folk 
dances,  the  gathering  of  villagers  and  other  typi- 
cal scenes. 

May  Day  Celebrations  in  Pasadena. — May 
Day  celebrations  are  very  popular  in  Pasadena,  ac- 
cording to  the  director  of  the  Playground  Com- 
munity Service.  In  the  1928  celebration,  twenty 
elementary  schools,  five  junior  high  schools,  one 
senior  high  school  and  the  Pasadena  Junior  Col- 
lege enjoyed  games,  folk  dances  and  musical  ac- 
tivities and  in  some  instances  put  on  pageants. 
The  activities  were  shared  by  every  grade  from 
kindergarten  to  the  fourteenth  grade  of  Junior 
College  and  every  pupil  enrolled  in  the  schools 
took  part  in  the  recreational  activities.  Experience 
has  shown  that  these  community  May  Days,  of 
which  twenty-seven  were  held,  make  a  tremen- 
dous appeal  to  the  school  and  municipal  patrons. 


The  responses  of  the  17,000  participants  are  shown 
in  the  carry-over  of  many  wholesome  forms  of  rec- 
reation. 

May    Day    in    Noblesville,    Indiana. — May 

Day  was  celebrated  in  Forest  Park,  Noblesville, 
Indiana,  by  a  pageant  entitled,  "Spirit  of  Play," 
in  which  500  children  took  part.  Preceding  the 
pageant  came  a  parade  of  over  a  hundred  floats, 
a  fitting  introduction  to  the  pageant.  The  after- 
noon was  declared  a  half-holiday  by  the  merchants 
of  the  community. 

Hi-School  Pep. — This  series  of  publications 
for  principals,  class  and  club  advisors  and  student 
leaders  consists  of  a  book  and  a  monthly  maga- 
zine containing  suggestions  for  extra-curricular 
activities  of  all  kinds.  Stunts  for  "pep"  rallies, 
carnivals,  birthday  programs  and  anniversaries, 
club  activities,  school  honors  and  traditions,  en- 
tertainments and  receptions,  class  picnics,  senior 
activities  and  special  day  parties  are  all  consid- 
ered. The  price  of  the  book  is  $2.00 ;  of  the  maga- 
zine, 25c  or  $2.00  for  a  year's  subscription.  The 
publication  or  editorial  offices  are  at  109  Second 
Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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A  Storytelling  Garden. — A  small  and  ex- 
quisite wonderland  created  for  children  is  about 
to  be  realized  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  in  the 
"Children's  Garden."  This  is  being  built  in  honor 
of  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  whose  books  have 
been  a  joy  to  so  many  lovers  of  flowers,  birds 
and  children.  The  site  has  been  selected  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission.  The 
design  has  been  drawn  by  Charles  Downing  Lay, 
landscape  architect,  and  construction  work  will 
soon  be  under  way. 

The  central  feature  of  the  design  is  a  pool  and 
bird-bath  fountain  and  beside  it  a  shelter  bench 
of  pink  granite — a  sort  of  wonder  bench  where 
the  children  will  sit  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of 
beautiful  growing  flowers  and  feeding  places  for 
birds  and  listen  to  nature  stories,  some  of  them 
told  by  the  city's  best  instructors  in  botany  and 
zoology. 

Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh,  well-known  sculptor  has 
designed  the  charming  bird-bath,  cast  in  bronze. 
The  group,  symbolizing  youth,  grace  and  inno- 
cence, has  been  designed  to  create  in  the  little  visi- 
tors a  love  of  beauty  and  of  nature.  The  objective 
of  the  project  is  to  help  the  children  of  con- 
gested districts  to  find  what  they  can  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  city's  heart.  It  is  planned  to  train  them 
to  an  intelligent  use  of  parks  in  discovering  some 
of  the  treasures  in  nature's  secret  garden. 

An  Experiment  in  Old  Country  Dances. — 

The  Board  of  Recreation  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  at  one  time  conducted  social  dancing  on 
the  municipal  pier  at  a  nominal  rate.  Because  of 
complaints  made  to  the  City  Council  by  commer- 
cial dance  hall  owners  it  was  decided  to  discon- 
tinue these  social  dances.  A  program  of  old 
country  dances  was,  however,  substituted  which 
has  proved  to  be  more  popular  with  the  particular 
group  in  St.  Petersburg  than  the  social  dances. 
The  receipts  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  running 
these  old  fashioned  dances. 

A  Program  for  Colored  Citizens  in  Spring- 
field.— Under  the  auspices  of  the  Springfield, 
Illinois,  Playground  and  Recreation  Commission 
an  effective  program  for  colored  citizens  has  been 
conducted  during  the  past  four  years  under  the 
leadership  of  a  full  time  colored  director,  Miss 
Romania  Grigsby.  A  community  center  has  been 
established  where  thousands  of  people  come  to  at- 
tend the  lectures  and  exhibits  and  to  take  part  in 
the  dramatic  clubs,  choral  societies,  gymnasium 
and  handcraft  classes.  One  of  the  outstanding 
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presentations  was  The  Melody  of  Color,  a  Negro 
pageant  depicting  the  progress  of  the  race  in 
music,  rhythmics  and  verse.  The  cast  including 
300  persons  presented  the  pageant  before  1500 
people. 

Negro  Soloists  Contest. — While  the  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation  and  Playgrounds  of  Lynch- 
burg,  Virginia,  had  conducted  a  number  of  con- 
tests in  quartet  singing  by  Negroes  there  had 
never  been  a  contest  for  Negro  soloists.  The  con- 
test held  in  March  created  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
Who  Knows  by  Dunbar  was  the  contest  song  and 
ten  soloists  sang  in  the  finals  which  were  judged 
by  three  white  and  two  Negro  judges.  The  judg- 
ing was  done  on  the  basis  of  stage  presence,  tonal 
quality,  articulation,  pronunciation,  enunciation 
and  effectiveness.  The  Negro  Y.  M.  C.  A.  co- 
operated and  directed  the  finals  of  their  quartet 
contest  with  the  same  program.  An  audience  of 
over  600  people  was  present. 

"Los  Angeles  at  Play." — "Los  Angeles  at 
Play"  was  graphically  shown  to  thousands  of 
local  citizens  when  pictures  and  models  depicting 
the  many  public  recreation  activities  organized 
by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Department 
were  displayed  at  the  first  annual  Municipal  Ex- 
hibit at  the  City  Hall.  The  municipal  play- 
grounds, beaches,  swimming  pools,  camps,  com- 
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munity  centers  and  other  recreation  facilities  with 
the  numerous  activities  going  on  at  these  places 
and  elsewhere  under  the  department's  sponsor- 
ship were  all  presented  to  the  public. 

Feeble-Minded  Pass  Badge  Tests. — Fifteen 
boys  and  a  dozen  girls,  inmates  of  the  Caswell 
school  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Kinston,  have 
passed  the  athletic  tests  of  the  Playground  and 
.Recreation  Association  of  America.  Five  of  these 
youngsters  are  described  as  "borderliners,"  nine- 
teen are  morons  and  three  are  high  grade  imbe- 
ciles. The  tests  they  successfully  passed  are  the 
same  as  fixed  for  normal  boys  and  girls. 

Southern    States    Casting    Tournament. — 

Fishermen  of  the  southern  states  gathered  at  Or- 
lando, Florida,  for  the  Southern  States  Casting 
Tournament  and  the  State  Convention  of  the 
Isaac  Walton  League,  conducted  by  the  Orlando 
Bait  and  Fly  Casting  Club  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Playgrounds  and  Recreation  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Isaac  Walton  League.  At  the  ban- 
quet held  on  the  last  night  of  the  tournament,  the 
trophy  and  the  various  awards  were  presented. 

"Play-Time  Varieties." — Under  this  title  the 
Houston  Recreation  Department  held  its  annual 
revue,  when  the  activities  of  the  Department  were 
presented  in  a  stage  and  screen  show.  The  pro- 
gram included  an  overture  by  two  local  bands, 
the  presentation  of  "Happiness"  a  moving  picture 
showing  the  activities  of  the  Department,  an  air 
circus,  a  demonstration  of  leisure  as  it  is  spent  in 
the  neighborhood  centers  and  a  program  of  fun 
through  drama  and  music. 

The  recently  issued  annual  report  of  the  Hous- 
ton Recreation  Department  is  a  delightfully  il- 
lustrated pamphlet  entitled,  "Why  the  Big  Par- 
ade to  the  Recreation  Department  Door?"  in 
which  the  various  activities  of  the  Department 
are  listed,  each  type  of  activity  being  illustrated 
in  little  line  sketches. 

Accident  Liability  in  Athletics. — Among 
the  technical  matters  discussed  at  the  district  rep- 
resentative conference  held  at  Miami  Beach, 
Florida,  March  14,  15  and  16,  was  the  question 
of  accident  liability  in  athletics.  The  plan  carried 
out  in  Jacksonville  was  outlined.  Each  player  is 
charged  $1.00  a  year  special  entry  fee,  the  amounts 
collected  being  pooled  in  an  insurance  fund  used 


to  pay  the  cost  of  medical  treatment  for  accidents 
or  injuries  received  as  the  result  of  participation 
in  these  league  activities.  As  much  as  $500  has 
been  put  out  for  one  case  and  $150.00  for  another, 
but  the  fund  seems  to  have  weathered  these  heavy 
drains.  Some  question  was  raised  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  this  plan  and  it  was  suggested  that 
where  possible  the  money  be  placed  with  regular 
accident  insurance  companies.  The  representative 
from  Jacksonville  stated  that  they  tried  this  but 
no  company  would  accept  it.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  that  a  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  association  as  any  series  of 
accidents  or  injuries  might  require  more  medical 
attention  than  the  funds  could  finance  and  raise 
the  question  of  responsibility  for  the  deficit.  On 
the  whole,  most  of  the  executives  seemed  to  favor 
the  plan  whereby  every  entry  blank  has  a  clause 
relieving  the  city  or  the  athletic  association  of  any 
responsibility  for  accidents  and  injuries. 

Detroit's  Third  Annual  Indoor  Meet. — The 

third  annual  indoor  meet  sponsored  by  the  men's 
staff  of  the  Detroit  Department  of  Recreation 
was  held  at  the  Police  Gymnasium.  Groups  from 
the  various  recreation  centers  gave  a  program  of 
calisthenics  and  flag  drills,  demonstrations  of  old 
time  dancing,  an  apparatus  exhibition,  a  demon- 
stration of  dry  land  swimming,  pyramid  building 
and  tumbling  and  stunts.  There  was  a  program 
by  an  Indian  Club  class,  dumbbell  drill,  competitive 
games  and  a  boxing  exhibition. 

A  City  Apartment  Which  Provides  Play 
Space. — Not  far  from  Chicago's  "loop"  have 
arisen  the  Field  Garden  apartments,  a  great  build- 
ing two  blocks  long  which  provides  facilities  for 
play  along  with  electric  refrigeration  and  other 
up-to-date  features.  More  than  600  families  will 
be  housed  in  these  model  apartments  built  by  the 
Marshall  Field  Estate.  The  apartments  will  rent 
virtually  at  cost,  bringing  only  a  small  return  for 
the  investors.  Play  space  will  be  an  important 
part  of  the  development.  The  outdoor  playground 
will  require  a  plot  607  x  150'  in  the  center  of  the 
garden.  Grilles  and  ornamental  brick  seats  divide 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  park.  Walks  through  the 
garden  are  detoured  when  they  reach  the  play- 
ground and  follow  an  arcade  under  the  building. 
Seats  for  parents  are  provided  at  the  sides  of  the 
playground.  An  indoor  playground  for  rainy  day 
use  is  also  a  feature,  and  a  leader  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  children's  play. 
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Playgrounds  for  Paris. — According  to  a  news 
item  of  May  2nd,  Mrs.  Elsie  Stern,  an  American 
living  in  France,  has  made  a  gift  of  about  1,000,- 
000  francs  (about  $40,000)  to  provide  play- 
grounds for  the  children  of  Paris.  It  is  expected 
her  contribution  will  be  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  to 
which  all  the  citizens  of  Paris  will  be  encouraged 
to  subscribe.  The  project  has  been  approved  by 
the  municipality  which  has  set  aside  sites,  but  up 
to  the  present  time  no  funds  have  been  available. 

Lynn  Issues  Guide  Map. — The  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts, Board  of  Park  Commissioners  has  is- 
sued an  attractive  and  helpful  map  to  guide  hikers 
about  Lynn  Woods,  a  large  forest  containing  ap- 
proximately 2,200  acres.  The  map  shows  the 
paths,  roads,  ponds,  hills  and  recreation  areas. 
The  stiff  folder  which  contains  the  map  has  an 
attractive  black  and  white  cover,  showing  a 
glimpse  of  the  woods.  In  the  inside  cover  is  a 
plea  for  the  prevention  of  fires  and  conservation 
of  wild  flowers.  The  inside  back  cover  contains 
the  history  of  Lynn  Woods  while  the  outside  back 
cover  gives  information  on  how  to  reach  the  woods 
and  the  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  recreation 
areas.  It  also  suggests  points  of  interest  which 
the  hiker  ought  not  to  miss. 

Recreation    in    Westchester    County. — The 

annual  report  and  directory  of  the  Westchester 
County  Recreation  Commission  is  an  attractive 
publication  which  tells  the  story  of  the  year's  work 
as  much  by  pictures  as  by  the  data  given.  Brief 
facts  are  presented  about  the  program  in  general 
and  the  various  phases  of  the  work,  but  to  the 
pictures  is  left  the  greater  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  story. 


ONE  OF  THE  six  VOLLEY  BALL  TEAMS  IN  HONOLULU  TO 

COMPETE    FOR    ALL    AROUND    HONORS 


Building  Developments  in  Los  Angeles. — 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Department  of 
lx)s  Angeles  has  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$364,000  for  building  projects.  A  small  portion 
of  the  plan  has  been  completed ;  about  half  is  un- 
der way,  and  the  rest  has  been  authorized.  The 
development  will  result  in  seventeen  community 
centers,  swimming  pools,  bathhouses  and  similar 
structures.  Included  in  the  budget  are  three  items 
for  new  swimming  pools,  the  first  of  which  will 
cost  approximately  $35,000  and  the  second  $33,- 
000.  The  third  swimming  pool  at  Fernangles  in 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  is  for  use  by  the  people 
of  the  district,  who  voted  $15,000  for  the  project. 

Pasadena  Reports  on  Activities  of  1928. — 

Although  there  was  no  increase  in  the  budget  of 
the  Playground  Community  Service  of  Pasadena, 
California,  for  the  past  year,  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  was  demonstrated  by  the  increased  attend- 
ance, which  was  seventeen  per  cent  larger  than  in 
1927  and  the  hourly  service  per  capita  cost  of  .026 
— a  decrease  of  nine  mills.  Increased  efficiency 
has  made  possible  this  saving. 

Features  of  the  year's  work  have  included  a 
playground  training  course,  accredited  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  an  annual  banquet  at- 
tended by  292  people,  including  school  teachers 
and  administrators,  representatives  of  municipal 
departments,  Board  of  Education  and  city  di- 
rectors and  school  patrons.  Other  features  were 
harmonica,  ukelele  and  guitar  bands,  the  opening 
of  two  new  playgrounds  and  a  plunge,  golf  in- 
struction and  the  extension  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
gram. Leadership  was  provided  at  eleven  summer 
playgrounds,  three  hobby  clubs,  eleven  Saturday 
playgrounds,  eight  dramatic  centers,  one  Mexican 
center,  eleven  vaction  playgrounds,  fifteen  after- 
school  centers. 

New  Haven's  Overnight  Camp. — The  New 
Haven  Recreation  Commission  is  conducting  an 
overnight  camp  for  boys  and  girls,  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Inter-Service  Club 
Boys'  Work  Committee,  who  own  the  nine  acres 
of  wooded  land  where  the  camp  is  located.  The 
Committee  employs  a  camp  director  and  issues 
permits  to  groups  wishing  to  use  the  camp.  It 
is  open  to  any  boys'  or  girls'  group  accompanied 
by  a  leader,  who  will  assume  responsibility  for  the 
club  and  property  of  the  camp.  Each  child  brings 
his  own  food,  blankets  and  similar  supplies.  Fires 
are  located  at  designated  places  upon  permission 
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of  the  camp  director,  and  firewood  is  supplied  by 
the  director.  Swimming  is  permitted  at  certain 
places  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  A  deposit  of 
$1.00  is  required  for  each  camper.  This  is  re- 
turned if  the  rules  of  the  camp  are  complied  with. 

The  camp  is  located  seven  and  a  half  miles  from 
Central  Green,  New  Haven,  and  may  be  reached 
by  hike,  trolley  or  automobile. 

Developments  in  Cincinnati.  —  Will  R. 
Reeves,  Director  of  Recreation  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  spoke  over  the  radio  on  Public  Recreation 
in  a  series  of  radio  talks  on  municipal  government 
broadcast  every  Monday  evening. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Reeves  told  of  the  creation 
of  the  Public  Recreation  Commission  and  traced 
its  development  and  program.  He  told  how,  in 
1928,  the  Commission  submitted  a  bond  issue  re- 
quest of  $150,000  to  rehabilitate  and  improve  ex- 
isting municipal  holdings.  This  request  was 
approved  by  the  Council  and  the  people. 

It  was  soon  realized  that  with  this  sum  very 
little  more  could  be  done  than  partly  correct  a  de- 
plorable condition.  The  Commission  therefore 
completed  a  careful  study  of  the  needs  for  pub- 
lic recreation  facilities  for  the  present  population 
and  the  natural  expense  that  might  be  expected 
in  the  following  ten  years,  and  submitted  a  five- 
year-bond  improvement  program  approximating 
$2,500,000.  With  the  recommendation  of.  the  city 
manager,  the  Finance  Committee  and  City  Coun- 
cil, the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  have  authorized 
$950,000  of  this  sum  to  be  used  in  expanding  the 
present  system.  Of  this  amount  $700,000  will 
have  been  expended  by  the  end  of  1929. 

The  Commission  has  acquired,  or  is  in  the 
process  of  acquiring,  one  play  field  for  colored 
citizens,  a  second  play  field  of  twelve  acres,  a 
third  of  seventeen  acres  and  a  playground  in  a  play 
field  approximately  seven  acres  in  extent.  New 
concrete  and  steel  shelter  buildings  have  been 
built,  four  concrete  swimming  pools  constructed ; 
ten  bituminous  surfaced  tennis  courts  been 
made  and  twenty  playground  shelter  buildings  re- 
habilitated. Much  has  been  done  to  grade,  drain, 
surface  and  fence  the  playgrounds  and  many 
other  improvements  have  been  made. 

"Point  of  Honor." — The  Department  of  Rec- 
reation and  Playgrounds  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
has  opened  a  new  playground  consisting  of  an 
acre  of  land  on  which  is  a  small  brick  house  which 
will  be  used  as  a  community  center.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  R.  Gilliam,  Jr.,  bought  the  property 


and  gave  it  to  the  city  for  use  as  a  playground  be- 
cause of  the  great  need  for  a  play  area  in  that 
section  of  the  community.  The  land  is  beautifully 
turfed,  and  has  large  oak  trees  growing  on  it.  It 
has  been  equipped  with  apparatus  and  an  old  gar- 
den is  being  graded  for  croquet,  horseshoes  and 
volley  ball. 

This  section  of  the  city  has  provided  many 
clients  for  the  probation  officers,  the  worst  offense 
being  the  stealing  of  coal  from  the  tracks  and  sale 
of  it  to  people  living  nearby.  The  property  has 
received  its  name  from  an  actual  happening  years 
ago.  Two  men  were  leaving  the  ground  early 
one  morning  when  the  owner,  who  had  been  away 
from  home,  asked  them  what  they  were  doing. 
Their  reply  was,  "settling  a  point  of  honor."  It 
is  hoped  that  the  playground,  which  will  be  called 
"Point  of  Honor,"  will  help  materially  in  solving 
delinquency  problems. 

Another  new  playground  has  been  opened  in  a 
negro  section  where  it  is  greatly  needed. 

Volunteer   Service   in   Dover. — The   Dover, 

New  Hampshire,  Neighborhood  House  is  serving 
primarily  the  foreign  born  industrial  families  of 
the  city.  An  enrollment  of  400  children  coming 
to  the  House  once  a  week  represents  a  dozen  na- 
tionalities. These  children  come  to  the  Neighbor- 
hood House  after  school  hours  for  their  clubs — 
simple  sewing,  garment  and  dressmaking,  cooking, 
music,  card  board  sloyd,  whittling  and  active 
games.  Reading  and  story  hours,  fireside  talks, 
kindergarten  once  a  week,  a  well  baby  clinic  and 
an  evening  school  for  teaching  adults  English, 
are  also  included-  in  the  week's  activities. 

This  program  calls  for  forty  workers  a  week. 
Of  this  number  thirty  different  volunteers  are 
helping,  some  of  whom  double  their  service  dur- 
ing the  week,  each  giving  at  least  an  hour  a  week 
of  regular  help.  Many  others  come  for  special 
occasions. 

The  budget  for  the  work  from  October  1,  1927, 
to  October  1,  1928,  was  $3,934.13.  This  money 
was  secured  from  contributions,  legacies  and  in- 
terest on  fund,  income,  including  renting  of  rooms 
and  funds  raised  through  food  sales  and  enter- 
tainments of  various  kinds. 

Handcraft  Exhibit  in  Chicago. — On  May 
6th,  7th  and  8th,  the  Playground  Department  of 
the  West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners  held  at 
five  of  the  parks  an  exhibit  of  the  handcraft  ar- 
ticles made  by  boys  and  girls  under  twelve  years 
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of  age.  There  was  a  wide  range  of  articles  ex- 
hibited from  embroidery,  bead  work,  picture 
frames  and  lamp  shades  to  boats,  airplanes  and 
dog  cabins.  The  Musical  Department  of  the 
West  Park  Commissioners  provided  concerts  dur- 
ing the  exhibition  days. 

Parent-Teacher  Associations  and  Recrea- 
tion.— The  annual  report  of  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Chairman  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  shows  a  sound  and  vigor- 
ous growth.  There  are  now  forty-six  branches 
with  recreation  chairmen,  only  three  branches  be- 
ing without  such  officials. 

A  review  of  the  report  issued  by  the  branches 
shows  the  following : 

An  increase  in  home  play  which  is  very  marked 
in  some  states. 

A  great  increase  in  the  beautification,  equipment 
and  leadership  and  use  of  school  grounds  as  play- 
grounds. 

An  increase  in  the  recreational  activity  for  the 
adolescent  boy  and  girl — such  activities  as  chaper- 
oned dances,  parties,  picnics,  organization  and 
coaching  of  music,  drama  and  art. 

One  of  the  most  marked  advances  of  the  year 
has  been  the  great  increase  in  recreation  periods 
at  Parent-Teacher  meetings.  Play  hours  at  their 
state  conventions  are  reported  by  eleven  branches. 
A  great  number  of  training  classes  for  recreation 
leadership  has  been  held. 

The  report  urges  that  the  major  objective  for 
the  year  be  made  the  beautification  and  equipment 
of  school  grounds  as  playgrounds  for  the  after- 
school  play  and  all  day  play  on  Saturdays,  holi- 
days and  during  the  vacation  period. 

At  a  District  Conference. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Michigan  and  Ohio  recreation  executives 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  P.R.A.A.  in  De- 
troit in  April,  experiences  in  safeguarding  the 
health  of  those  attending  the  playgrounds  were 
related.  Hamtramck  uses  a  form  for  reporting 
the  health  examination  which  is  required  for 
swimming,  gymnasium  classes  and  inter-play- 
ground activities  which  are  very  strenuous.  Par- 
ticipants are  asked  to  have  the  card  filled  in  by 
their  family  physician.  For  anyone  who  cannot 
do  this,  arrangements  are  made  for  examination 
by  the  Board  of  Health.  In  a  number  of  cities 
the  school  records  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
various  playground  activities. 


It  was  suggested  that  playground  directors 
make  more  effort  to  watch  the  child  to  see  that 
he  does  not  take  part  in  too  strenuous  activities 
One  executive  felt  that  classes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  with  talks  on  health  would  be  helpful. 
In  Windsor,  Canada,  the  executive  has  a  list  of 
the  children  whose  hearts  are  defective  and  they 
are  prevented  from  taking  part  in  strenuous  activi- 
ties. 

All  the  cities  represented  except  one  require 
physical  examinations  before  an  individual  may 
use  an  indoor  swimming  pool.  In  this  city  inspec- 
tion is  made  for  infectious  sores. 

Filing  Bulletins  and  Articles  on  Recrea- 
tion.— At  the  district  conference  for  recreation 
executives  in  cities  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  held  at 
Detroit  in  April,  A.  E.  Center,  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  at  Pontiac,  made  the  following  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  filing  of  bulletins  and  ma- 
terial from  THE  PLAYGROUND. 

"We  try  to  file  our  headquarters  bulletins  and 
PLAYGROUND  articles  in  a  way  which  will  make 
them  of  the  most  value.  For  the  bulletins  we  use 
the  'tickler'  or  idea  file,  using  a  2"x3"  card  on 
which  the  secretary  lists  the  name  of  the  subject, 
such  as  marble  tournament  or  Easter  egg  hunt, 
and  the  number  of  the  bulletin.  The  bulletins  are 
numbered  and  filed  in  numerical  order.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  articles  appearing  in  THE  PLAY- 
GROUND MAGAZINE  are  listed  on  cards  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  bulletins. 

"Last  month  I  talked  with  our  Lions'  Club  on 
the  subject  of  sponsoring  an  Easter  egg  hunt  and 
providing  candy  eggs.  They  were  not  very  en- 
thusiastic at  first  but  when  I  went  to  my  files  and 
found  there  in  an  issue  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  an 
article  on  an  Easter  egg  hunt  sponsored  by  a 
Lions'  Club  in  another  city,  it  was  possible  to 
interest  the  club  in  the  project." 

The  "Big  Tent"  Thrills  Memphis. — Mem- 
phis had  a  rare  opportunity  this  spring  to  enjoy 
the  "World's  Greatest"  when  over  950  playground 
children  took  part  in  a  circus  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Recreation  Department  of  the  Park 
Commission.  And  it  was  all  the  children's  "own," 
for  with  the  exception  of  the  acrobats  who  came 
from  the  Y.M.C.A.  to  help,  all  of  the  acts  were 
put  on  by  them.  There  were  trained  ponies  from 
the  Zoo,  to  be  sure,  but  they  were  not  half  as  in- 
teresting as  the  burlap  animals,  concealing  happy 
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children  who  made  them  do  strange  and  unex- 
pected stunts.  There  were  hair-raising  side  show 
freaks,  jumping  horses,  ballets,  gymnasts,  clowns, 
Indians,  ukelele  players  and  all  the  delightful 
things  which  go  into  the  making  of  a  circus. 

Cambridge  Conducts  Backyard  Playground 
Contest. — The  Recreation  Division  of  the  Park 
Department  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  con- 
ducted a  backyard  playground  contest  in  an  effort 
to  supplement  the  municipal  provisions  for  play. 
The  service  by  the  Department  included  the  send- 
ing of  a  representative  to  any  home  requesting  one 
to  offer  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  available 
space  for  play  purposes  and  the  construction  of 
simple  apparatus  from  material  available  in  the 
home.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  five  backyard 
playgrounds  which  were  judged  best,  according  to 
the  following  standards : 

(a)  By  whom  designed  and  constructed 
(Boy,  girl,  children  and  parents,  parents) 

(b)  Construction  and  design 

(Strength,  workmanship,  appearance, 
usefulness) 

(c)  Cost  (Low  cost  preferred) 

(d)  Originality 

( In  materials  and  equipment ;  in  con- 
struction; in  preservation  of  space) 

In  the  printed  circular  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment, suggestions  were  offered  for  swings,  sand 
box,  play  benches  and  seats,  ladder,  slide,  elevated 
mound,  horizontal  bar,  shelter  or  play  house,  bas- 
ketball goal  and  the  standard  play  things.  The 
following  suggestions  were  also  offered : 

"The  appearance  of  any  backyard  playground 
is  improved  by  planting  vines  along  the  fence. 
The  scarlet  runner  or  similar  vine  is  suggested. 
Your  boy  may  want  to  include  a  house  for  animal 
pets  or  a  bird  house." 

Community  Music  in  Irvington. — In  Sep- 
tember, 1928,  the  Irvington,  New  Jersey,  Sym- 
phony Concert  was  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Recreation.  Three 
concerts  were  given  during  the  season  of  1928- 
29,  the  final  one  being  held  on  May  tenth.  Among 
other  compositions  Schubert's  Unfinished  Sym- 
phony and  the  Largo  from  Dvorak's  The  New 
World  Symphony  were  played.  There  were  fifty- 
nine  players  in  the  orchestra. 

Sixteen  major  projects  have  been  adopted  for 
the  coming  season.  In  addition  to  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  these  are  the  Spring  Music  Festival, 
Boys'  Band,  Music  Memory  Contests,  Community 


chorus,  National  Music  Week  observance,  Boys' 
Harmonica  Club,  Girls'  Ukelele  Club,  Musicians' 
Bureau,  Lectures,  Christmas  caroling,  Girls'  Glee 
Club,  County  Choir  Contest,  Outdoor  Band  Con- 
certs, Indoor  Concerts  and  a  Song  Leaders'  Train- 
ing School. 

Wheeling  Increases  Tax  Levy  for  Recrea- 
tion.— The  city  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  was 
recently  authorized  by  the  State  Legislature  to 
increase  its  tax  levy  for  park  and  recreation  work 
by  five  cents  (for  each  $100  of  assessed  valua- 
tion). Four  cents  of  this  amount,  approximately 
$48,000,  is  for  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  Oglebay  Park,  the  new  750  acre  woodland 
tract  recently  donated  to  the  city  by  the  late 
Colonel  E.  W.  Oglebay.  This  fund  will  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Wheeling  Park  Commission,  which 
now  has  a  total  levy  of  eight  cents  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  local  parks.  The  addi- 
tional cent  is  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  city  Playground  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment which  now  has  a  total  annual  levy  of  five 
cents,  representing  a  budget  of  approximately 
$60,000  for  the  year  1930.  Wheeling  now  has  a 
total  tax  levy  of  thirteen  cents  or  $156,000  an- 
nually for  public  park  and  recreation  work. 

A  Happy  Occasion. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  Community  Associa- 
tion, held  in  May,  was  a  particularly  happy  event, 
for  at  this  time  the  mortgage  on  the  community 
house  was  burned  with  fitting  ceremonies.  This 
was  made  possible  by  the  successful  completion 
of  a  financial  drive  for  $15,000  which  will  also 
permit  the  expenditure  of  $5,000  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Baker  Park  adjacent  to  the  house.  It  is 
hoped  that  later  a  gymnasium  and  auditorium 
will  be  added  to  the  house  and  a  wading  pool  con- 
structed in  the  playground  in  the  park. 

Play  Rights  Given  Children's  Hospital. — 
Sir  James  Barrie  has  given  all  of  his  rights  in 
Peter  Pan  to  the  hospital  for  sick  children  in 
Great  Ormand  Street,  London.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  gift,  which  is  wholly  unconditional,  will 
produce  an  income  of  about  2,000  pounds  a  year. 

Westchester   County's   Drama   Institute. — 

The  Westchester  Women's  Club  at  Mount  Ver- 
non,  New  York,  was  the  scene  of  the  Fourth  An- 
nual Little  Theatre  tournament  conducted  by  the 
Westchester  Drama  Association  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Westchester  County  Recreation  Com- 
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mission.  The  contest  was  open  to  any  Little 
Theatre  group  in  the  county,  no  professional  or 
ex-professional  actor  being  permitted  to  play. 
Each  of  the  nine  groups  taking  part  presented  a 
one-act  play  which  did  not  play  longer  than  forty- 
five  minutes.  The  quality  of  the  work  was  splendid 
and  the  variety  and  types  of  plays  presented  un- 
usually interesting. 

The  three  groups  chosen  by  the  judges  as  the 
best  played  on  the  final  evening  for  the  tourna- 
ment trophy.  The  groups  in  the  finals  were  the 
Drama  Section  of  the  Bronxville  Women's  Club, 
which  presented  The  Florist  Shop  by  Winifred 
Hawkridge,  the  Community  Players  of  Mount 
Vernon,  who  gave  The  Came  of  Chess  by  Ken- 
neth Sawyer  Goodman,  and  the  Studio  Workshop 
Players  of  Greenwich,  who  presented  Mr.  Samp- 
son by  Charles  Lee.  The  competition  was  keen 
as  all  plays  were  well  presented  and  the  acting 
exceptional.  At  the  close  of  the  tournament  the 
cup  was  presented  to  the  Community  Players  of 
Mount  Vernon. 

Other  plays  given  at  the  contest  were  The  Sun, 
The  Grill,  Follozvers,  Manikin  and  Minikin,  The 
Breaking  of  the  Calm  and  The  Valiant. 

The  interest  of  both  the  contestants  and  the 
people  was  gratifying.  The  auditorium  was  filled 
each  evening  by  an  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
number  of  people  engaged  in  amateur  dramatics 
in  Westchester  County  is  increasing  each  year, 
with  the  result  that  new  groups  enlist  in  each  an- 
nual tournament.  This  year  three  new  groups 
were  added. 

Drama  Tournaments  in  New  Hampshire. — 

Drama  tournaments  have  become  popular  in  the 
rural  districts  of  New  Hampshire.  Granges,  4-H 
clubs,  Farm  Bureaus,  women's  organizations  and 
similar  groups  entered  the  contests  in  which  nine 
of  the  ten  counties  of  the  state  competed  during 
the  spring  months  of  1929.  During  Farmers'  and 
Homemakers'  Week,  to  be  held  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity in  August,  further  eliminations  will  take 
place.  Awards  will  be  made  by  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  to  the  three  best  groups. 

Among  the  plays  which  proved  most  popular 
are,  The  Neighbors  by  Zona  Gale,  The  Ghost 
Hunters  by  Laura  W.  Watkins,  The  Last  of  the 
Joneses,  The  Rag  Carpet  Bee,  Uncle  Jimmy  and 
The  Trysting  Place. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Day  at  Linden  Center. — 

The  Linden  Community  Center,  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Recreation,  Department  of  Public  Wel- 


fare, Dayton,  Ohio,  held  its  annual  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Day  with  a  program  of  ping-pong  tourna- 
ments, volley  ball,  track  events  and  dramatics. 

The    Closing    Demonstration    in    Peoria. — 

The  five  community  centers  of  Peoria,  Illinois, 
combined  in  a  final  demonstration  in  the  armory. 
About  2,000  spectators  saw  the  demonstration  of 
dancing,  gymnastics  and  music  given  by  500  mem- 
bers of  the  community  center  classes.  One  end 
of  the  armory  was  given  over  to  an  extensive  dis- 
play of  handcraft  and  sewing.  The  program 
opened  with  the  combined  children's  orchestra  of 
50  pieces.  This  was  followed  by  a  folk  dancing 
demonstration  by  200  children.  Nearly  150  women 
took  part  in  a  gymnastic  class  with  a  program  of 
calisthenics,  dancing  games  and  stunts.  As  a  final 
number  a  group  of  women  gave  selections  from  a 
minstrel  show  which  they  had  recently  produced  at 
their  social  center.  Social  dancing  for  all  con- 
cluded the  program. 

The  classes  represented  in  the  demonstration 
are  absolutely  free  to  the  citizens  of  Peoria.  They 
and  the  summer  playgrounds  are  conducted  on  a 
budget  of  $5,000.  The  demonstration  itself  was 
produced  at  no  cost  other  than  leadership.  The 
use  of  the  armory  was  given,  as  were  the  tables 
for  the  handcraft  display,  the  services  of  the  mu- 
sicians for  the  dancing  and  all  other  musical  ex- 
penses. 

A  Playground  Directors'  Training  Course. 
—On  March  7-8-9,  1929,  the  Oakland,  California, 
Recreation  Department  conducted  a  training 
course  for  playground  leaders  to  which  all  of  the 
recreation  departments  of  the  East  Bay  cities  were 
invited.  Practically  all  of  the  people  on  the  pro- 
gram were  members  of  the  Oakland  Playground 
staff.  A  rich  program  of  activities  and  instruction 
was  provided. 

A  Leaders'  Training  Conference  Out  in  the 
Open. — Week  end  leadership  and  training  insti- 
tutes and  conferences  at  camps  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly popular. 

Such  a  conference  for  volunteer  and  profes- 
sional leaders  was  held  at  Camp  Frisbie,  the  Epis- 
copal Church  camp  near  Waterford,  Michigan, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  educational  and 
recreational  agencies  of  Oakland  County. 

The  program  included  games  and  nature  study, 
swimming,  council  fire,  and  addresses. 

The  cost  of  the  week-end  was  two  dollars  per 
person  from  Saturday  noon  until  Sunday. 


The  Boy  and  His  Leisure 


BY 


JOSEPH  LEE 


In  the  first  place,  has  the  boy  got  any  leisure 
at  the  present  time?  Leisure  means  freedom — 
time  free  from  direction  by  others  and  from  obli- 
gation to  them — time  to  do  with  as  you  like.  Is 
there  any  such  time  at  present  in  our  boys'  lives, 
time  not  preempted  in  his  daily  schedule?  Is 
there  any  leisure  left  ? 

The  boy  has  school  and  his  home  lessons.  If 
he  is  lucky  he  has  home  duties  to  perform.  If  he 
goes  in  for  art  or  music  there  are  his  drawing  les- 
sons or  his  practicing.  Even  his  games  are  sched- 
uled and  directed.  Often  the  leader  of  the  foot- 
ball team  is  not  the  captain  but  the  coach.  And 
the  coach  is  not  even  an  educator.  He  is  a  spe- 
cialist of  a  rather  narrow  type.  There  is  a  ped- 
antry in  modern  athletics.  The  rudiments  of 
sport  have  taken  the  place  of  Latin  grammar  in 
our  modern  education,  and  the  new  professors 
are  more  pedantic  than  the  old. 

Children  are  taught  college  athletics  from  the 
cradle.  I  know  of  a  father  who  this  year  threat- 
ened to  have  his  son,  six  years  old,  taken  out  of 
school  because  they  did  not  teach  football  to  the 
first  grade. 

The  same  is  true  of  golf  and  tennis  and  base- 
ball. The  modern  amateur  is  more  of  a  profes- 
sional than  any  professional  ever  thought  of  being. 
He  is  entered  for  the  championship  when  he  is 
born. 

What  is  the  boy  getting  from  all  this?  He  is 
getting  useful  information.  He  is  acquiring  cer- 
tain kinds  of  skill  and  knowledge — reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic — perhaps  drawing,  the  piano  or 
the  violin — and  the  rudiments  of  certain  college 
games.  Much  of  this  acquirement  is  necessary; 
all  of  it  is  valuable — or  might  be.  Training,  skill, 
knowledge  are  needed  in  our  life  and  must  be  ac- 
quired at  the  cost  of  such  drudgery  as  may  be 
necessary. 

The  boy  is  getting  also  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility, a  sense  of  duty,  obligation.  He  is  learning 
that  some  things  have  to  be  done  whether  they 
are  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  as  a  duty  to  his 
parents,  to  his.  country  and  to  his  future  self. 

The  boy  is  getting  much  that  is  of  value  through 
his  schedule.  What  is  he  losing  through  the  loss 
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of  leisure  ?  In  the  first  place  he  loses  play.  Play 
is  not  a  duty  or  a  drill.  It  cannot  be  done  to 
order.  It  is  not  required.  The  command  is  from 
within.  A  baby  playing  in  its  mother's  lap  is  not 
following  a  schedule.  He  is  not  doing  calisthenics 
— one,  two,  three,  kick.  In  all  his  repertory  of 
peek-a-boo,  of  exploring  with  his  hands  his 
mother's  face,  of  pretended  quarrel  and  recon- 
ciliation, of  hiding  and  return,  of  sauciness  and 
repartee,  he  is  doing  what  he  feels  like  doing, 
whether  in  taking  the  initiative  or  in  response. 
Yet  he  is  getting  education,  the  most  important 
he  will  ever  get.  Nature  has  many  teachers  in  her 
school.  Among  the  first  she  sends  is  love.  The 
song  of  love  has  not  been  formulated.  The 
teacher. whispers  something  to  him  and  he  finds 
the  way. 

Or  he  is  on  the  floor  playing  by  himself.  He 
picks  a  thread  off  the  carpet  and  looks  at  it  with 
all  his  eyes ;  picks  up  a  block,  turns  it  over  and 
examines  it,  bangs  it  on  the  floor  and  laughs  to 
hear  the  noise;  throws  it  away  as  far  as  he  can, 
crawls  after  it.  Later  he  builds  houses  out  of 
blocks,  a  Tower  of  Babel  first,  then  more  elaborate 
structures.  Construction  and  experiment — these 
two  new  fairies  have  been  sent  out,  two  new  voices 
have  spoken  to  him,  one  whispering — create,  and 
one — explore.  They  do  not  drill,  they  never  tell 
him  how,  nor  set  a  model  for  his  copying.  They 
merely  whisper,  "This  is  life,"  and  add,  "It  is  up 
to  you." 

The  baby's  education  is  all  leisure,  yet  he  learns 
more  in  four  years  than  in  all  the  rest  of  life. 
And  what  is  more  important,  it  is  all  worth  know- 
ing. 

Soon  he  hears  other  voices.  One  says,  "Come 
and  dance."  He  sings  and  dances,  makes  up  little 
rhymes.  He  is  a  musician  and  a  poet.  The  voice 
did  not  teach  him  any  poem,  nor  yet  the  two-step. 
She  let  him  find  the  tunes  and  rhythm  for  him- 
self. It  apparently  is  not  the  particular  song  but 
his  singing  it  that  matters.  She  evidently  thinks 
there  is  something  in  him  that  can  sing — perhaps 
something  new — a  new  song,  never  heard  before. 

Take  a  later  age.  Two  boys  meet  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon.  "Let's  make  a  boat."  "No,  let's 
make  a  hut  up  in  the  woods."  Let's  find  that 
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kingbird's  nest."  "Let's  make  a  castle  in  the 
yard."  "No,  let's  join  the  gang  and  make  a  bon- 
fire." 

Discovery,  experiment,  creation — these  master 
voices  are  still  at  work. 

I  knew  a  boy  who  was  late  to  breakfast  because 
he  was  swashing  water  in  his  old-fashioned  bath- 
tub to  see  whether  the  tides  went  round  and  round 
the  ocean  or  across.  The  turning-point  in  the 
career  of  Michael  Pupin,  the  great  scientist,  was 
sticking  a  knife  blade  in  the  sod,  rapping  on  the 
handle,  and  so  signalling  to  his  companions.  Then 
came  the  question,  does  the  light  vibrate  to  us 
from  the  stars?  How  does  it  get  here?  Later 
came  questions  of  electric  current  and  his  remark- 
able inventions. 

Leisure,  adventure,  time  to  think. 

Or  else  it  is :  "Let's  play  ball.  Aw,  come  on." 
They  meet  with  the  gang  and  choose  sides  and 
play.  They  have  disputes,  settle  them  somehow 
by  yelling  all  at  once.  They  legislate  upon  ground 
rules  and  find  out  who  is  boss,  establishing  some- 
how an  unwritten  constitution  prescribing  within 
what  limits  he  decides.  Sometimes  a  dispute  lasts 
all  the  afternoon.  Time  wasted,  you  will  say. 
But  are  you  sure?  If  they  finally  settle  their  dis- 
pute and  if  they  eventually  find  a  way  of  settling 
others,  they  have  learned  something  more  impor- 
tant than  baseball.  Something  that  took  our  an- 
cestors many  thousand  years.  An  afternoon  or 
so  is  not  too  long. 

Love,  creation,  discovery,  law  and  institutions 
— through  them  all,  initiative.  And  with  initiative 
morality — forming  purposes  and  carrying  them 
out,  making  decisions  and  abiding  by  them,  plan- 
ning his  own  life  and  living  it.  Are  these  impor- 
tant? They  are  all  of  them  the  fruits  of  not  being 
bossed,  the  fruits  of  leisure. 

Leisure  admits  the  integrating  power  in  our 
lives.  It  is  our  opportunity  for  living  from  the 
center  out,  for  being  somebody.  It  is  this  inte- 
grating power  that  our  young  people  of  the  present 
generation  lack.  The  absence  of  leisure  in  their 
education  is  the  underlying  cause  of  their  aimless 
actions,  their  poor  and  barren  pleasures — movies, 
sensual  dancing,  jazz,  and  necking  parties ;  drink- 
ing, rushing  here  and  there  and  getting  nowhere. 
It  makes  inevitable  their  passive  forms  of  recrea- 
tion, feverish  activity  upon  the  surface,  stagnation 
of  the  mind  and  will — the  tragic,  futile  wasting  of 
their  lives.  From  lack  of  freedom  in  their  educa- 
tion, the  power  of  imagination,  of  all  initiative  or 
creative  effort,  has  atrophied.  The  heaven-sent 


opportunity  of  youth  to  learn  authentic  living  has 
passed  unused. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  something  of  the  play  spirit 
— the  elements  of  creation  and  discovery,  of  ini- 
tiative, social  organization  and  planning  for  him- 
self— in  what  the  boy  does  in  school  and  even  in 
his  college — dictated  athletics.  I  am  myself  an  ad- 
vocate of  supervision  on  the  public  playgrounds. 
There  is  a  kind  of  supervision  that  leaves  more 
room  for  initiative  than  would  be  possible  without 
it.  Freedom  results  also  indirectly  from  training 
which,  while  it  is  going  on,  is  drudgery.  A  boy 
who  has  learned  a  game  or  learned  to  play  the 
violin  is  emancipated  by  these  skills. 

Supervision  may  make  room  for  leisure.  Skill 
may  open  new  vistas  for  its  use.  But  there  must 
be  leisure  in  the  pure  state.  There  must  be  liberty 
not  merely  within  the  structure  of  the  game  or 
lesson  that  the  teacher  or  the  coach  prescribes,  but 
liberty  to  make  the  structure,  to  develop  the  game, 
to  choose  what  game  to  play.  And,  further  still, 
a  boy  should  sometimes  have  an  afternoon  at  his 
disposal  to  make  of  it  what  he  will — leisure  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  play  but  for  the  sake  of  de- 
ciding whether  he  will  play.  Time  to  dispose  of 
utterly  as  he  thinks  best — to  think,  to  dream,  to  do 
nothing  as  he  feels  inclined — leisure  not  only  with- 
out the  presence,  but  without  the  fear  of  interrup- 
tion. Very  faint  are  the  first  whispers  of  the 
spirit,  only  to  be  heard  in  solitude.  There  is 
needed  the  freedom  of  the  forest  or  the  mountain 
top,  of  some  sanctuary  where  the  boy  knows  he 
will  be  alone. 

Beyond  play  there  is  this  other  form  of  leisure 
— another  mood  more  necessary  yet,  if  that  were 
possible.  Play  is  an  inner  ring  of  education  be- 
tween the  boy  and  the  school.  There  is  another 
still  more  intimate.  There  is  in  the  blossoming 
of  life,  the  need  of  reverie,  of  wonder,  specula- 
tion, of  thinking  deeper  than  words,  deeper  than 
thought  itself,  receiving  the  first  faint  intimations 
of  the  spirit. 

There  is  something  in  every  human  being  that 
is  original,  not  necessarily  different  but  first-hand, 
a  special  tone  and  bias  rising  from  something  that 
is  deeper  than  himself,  a  voice  authoritative,  final, 
that  makes  demand  on  him  to  be  its  instrument. 
As  he  listens  to  this  voice  and  follows  it,  he  lives. 
Without  such  hearing  and  obedience  he  is  never 
born.  It  is  in  the  finding  expression  of  this  voice 
in  terms  of  duty  and  responsibility,  of  beauty, 
courage,  understanding,  through  stress  and  sacri- 
fice and  drill  and  drudgery  that  life  consists. 


Women  Win  Again 


BY  ETHEL  BOWERS 


We  were  approaching  the  Olympia  in  Detroit, 
about  eight  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  April  12th, 
when  the  middle-aged  fat  man,  who  wouldn't  ap- 
preciate that  description  if  he  heard  us,  made  the 
joking  remark.  "I  don't  have  to  go  to  the  Olympia 
and  climb  a  thousand  stairs  and  fight  for  a  seat 
to  see  fat  women.  I  can  see  them  every  day,"  and 
so  on,  as  men  always  tease. 

That  was  too  much  for  us.  "Just  you  wait," 
we  answered,  "tonight  you'll  be  surprised  and 
pleased.  Furthermore,  show  us  where  we  can 
see  fifteen  hundred  married  men,  mostly  fat  and 
middle-aged,  who  will  take  part  in  a  gymnastic 
demonstration  before  an  audience  of  ten  thousand 
people.  You  men  won't  do  it,  and  you  know  it !" 
There  was  peace  in  the  family  after  that ! 

Just  to  enter  the  building  and  find  our  seats  was 
thrilling.  A  holiday  spirit  filled  the  crowd  of 
men,  women  and  children  who  thronged  the  en- 
trance, ran  up  the  stairs  and  filled  the  seats  of  the 
lower  tier  of  that  huge  indoor  stadium.  The  De- 
troit Recreation  Department  Band  added  to  the 
fun  by  playing,  and  playing  well,  their  favorite 
marches.  Recreation  people  from  two  states  at- 
tending a  district  conference  met  and  chatted  in 
the  section  which  had  been  reserved  for  them. 
Everywhere  in  the  various  sections  people  from 
the  same  community  centers,  the  same  neighbor- 
hoods, churches  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
waved  and  called  to  one  another  and  met  in  little 
groups.  It  was  a  great  community  night  for  all 
of  Detroit. 

The  oval  cement  floor  was  bare,  except  for  a 
few  white  lines  and  a  circle  in  the  middle. 
Promptly  at  8:15  the  band  stopped,  a  whistle 
blew,  the  orchestra  started  a  march  and  the 
seventh  annual  women's  gymnastic  demonstration 
of  the  Detroit  Department  of  Recreation  began. 
From  the  two  middle  entrances  the  young  women 
instructors,  dressed  in  white  bloomers  and  mid- 
dies, marched  to  their  places  on  the  floor.  From 
the  four  entrances  at  the  ends  of  the  great  oval 
marching  ten  abreast,  came  the  members  of  the 
Women's  Gymnasium  classes  of  forty-five  com- 
munity centers.  These  are  married  women,  not 
business  or  school  girls,  for  each  of  those  groups 
have  their  own  classes  and  their  own  demonstra- 
tions. 


On  they  came,  forming  front  ranks  of  twenty 
each,  six  hundred  women,  marching  in  step,  keep- 
ing their  ranks  and  files  straight,  their  heads  up 
and  chins  in.  They  were  dressed  in  white  middies, 
black  bloomers,  black  hose  and  gym  shoes,  abso- 
lutely uniform.  The  ties  were  of  all  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  each  color  representing  a  community 
center.  On  each  middie  collar  was  printed  in 
large  uniform  letters  the  name  of  the  center  and 
the  number  of  the  relay  team  of  which  the  woman 
was  a  member. 

The  absolute  uniformity  of  costume,  and  the 
precision  with  which  these  six  hundred  women 
marched,  opened  order  and  did  their  exercises, 
in  response  to  the  commands  of  a  trim  little  white 
clad  head  instructor,  standing  at  the  microphone, 
made  it  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  these  were 
not  the  high  school  girls  we  have  so  often  watched 
in  demonstrations.  As  the  group  went  through 
eight  exercises  of  difficult  nature  we  started  study- 
ing the  participants  individually,  line  after  line, 
row  after  row. 

No  one  can  ever  tell  exactly,  but  the  ages  of  the 
women  seemed  to  range  from  about  twenty-five 
to  seventy.  We  found  many  white  and  grey  heads 
among  the  brown  and  yellow.  We  can  only  guess 
at  the  weight  of  the  women  also,  and  found  it 
ranged  from  about  ninety-five  to  three  hundred 
pounds.  We  are  not  exaggerating!  And  unless 
appearances  are  deceiving,  the  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment seemed  to  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number 
of  pounds.  Moreover,  the  skill  and  grace  dis- 
played by  the  larger  women  often  surpassed  that 
of  their  more  slender  classmates.  But  enough  of 
that. 

After  the  exercises  and  a  simple  Dutch  dance 
executed  by  the  whole  group  of  six  hundred 
women,  the  group  closed  order  and  marched  off 
in  perfect  order  ten  abreast  through  the  two  cen- 
ter archways  while  six  hundred  more  entered  as 
had  the  first,  through  the  four  entrances  at  the 
end.  And  so  on,  throughout  the  whole  evening, 
as  one  group  was  leaving  the  floor,  the  next  was 
marching  on. 

After  the  second  group  of  six  hundred  had  com- 
pleted their  set  of  exercises  and  a  Rye  Clog  dance, 
a  group  of  several  hundred  entered  carrying  hand 
apparatus  for  a  combination  drill.  The  arrange- 
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ment  of  this  drill  was  interesting,  and  the  exer- 
cises difficult.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
women,  or  a  very  large  percent  of  them,  have 
never  had  any  physical  education  or  games  train- 
ing until  they  entered  these  community  center 
classes.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  teach 
them  just  the  same  things  that  you  may  be  teach- 
ing their  daughters,  or  perhaps,  their  grand-daugh- 
ters in  the  fourth  grade. 

To  see  a  hundred  women  formed  in  a  great 
cross,  swinging  Indian  clubs  in  perfect  unison, 
while  other  rows  of  a  hundred  each,  did  indi- 
vidual, dual  and  group-of-four  exercises  with 
wands  and  dumbbells,  all  with  the  precision  of  an 
army,  made  one  realize  a  little  of  what  these 
women  have  conquered.  We  cannot  tell  all  they 
have  conquered  by  means  of  these  gymnasium 
classes;  age,  lack  of  training,  prejudice,  family 
scoffing,  racial  and  personal  habits,  all  these  things 
and  more,  have  these  women  overcome  in  seven 
years  or  less.  In  a  few  years  they  have  broken 
away  from  age  long  traditions,  and  have  trained 
mind  and  muscle  so  that  they  presented  a  difficult 
drill  with  the  spirit,  grace  and  rhythm  of  a  dance. 

Speaking  of  dancing,  haven't  you  always  heard 
that  fat  people  are  light  on  their  feet?  Now  we 
know  it !  Perhaps  it  was  the  costumes  of  green 
and  white;  perhaps  it  was  the  "little  girl  spirit" 
that  comes  with  dressing  up  in  bright  colors  and 
high  hats,  and  flirting  and  clicking  your  heels  to- 
gether, but  whatever  caused  it,  the  Irish  dance 
was  the  happiest,  j  oiliest,  most  rollicking  dance  we 
ever  saw.  Not  one  of  the  hundred  women  in  that 
dance  was  "fair,  fat  and  forty."  Some  may  have 
been  sixty  years  old ;  some,  in  fact,  many,  may 
have  weighed  nearly  two  hundred  pounds,  but  for 
a  glorious  five  minutes  actually,  and  for  years  to 
come,  in  retrospect,  they  were  buxom,  blushing, 
Irish  colleens  and  gallant,  glorious  Irish  beaux. 

Suddenly  Friar  Tuck  appeared.  We  couldn't 
help  seeing  him  for  he  couldn't  have  been  hidden 
under  many  a  bushel.  With  him  were  Little  John, 
Alan-a-Dale,  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  of  course,  Robin  Hood. 
After  a  conference  all  the  archers  were  called  and 
gave  their  Archers'  Drill.  Short,  bright  red, 
sleeveless  tunics,  black  belts  and  yellow  pointed 
hoods,  worn  over  the  gymnasium  uniform,  made 
most  effective  and  inexpensive  costumes. 

It's  a  far  cry  from  Sherwood  Forest  to  Dixie- 
land, but  the  transition  took  only  a  second.  Over 
a  hundred  colored  women,  in  little  girl  dresses  of 
large  checked  pink  and  white  gingham  and  big 


pink  hats,  or  in  short  blue  and  white  checkei 
overalls  and  white  shirts  and  blue  caps,  tripped  i 
hand  in  hand  and  did  a  good  old  Dixie  tap  dana 
The  audience  was  very  appreciative  throughou 
the  whole  evening,  but  this  dance  gave  them  th 
most  real  fun.  One  of  the  "little  boys  in  blue 
was  a  three  hundred  pound  woman  who  enjoye 
the  audience's  fun  at  her  expense  as  much  as  the 
did.  Incidentally  she  was  one  of  the  best  ta 
dancers  on  the  floor,  and  they  were  all  good. 

Games  of  all  kinds  came  next.  Again  we  f  oun 
it  difficult  to  realize  that  these  women  before  u 
were  mothers  and  grandmothers.  They  wer 
playing  games  we  play  on  playgrounds,  and  laugh 
ing,  screaming,  stumbling,  pushing  and  dodgin 
just  as  the  playground  children  do.  Actually  the 
seemed  unconscious  of  the  ten  thousand  peopl 
watching  them.  We  have  seen  these  very  sam 
women  in  their  own  gymnasium  playing  thes 
games  with  the  same  abandon.  They  really  "hav 
the  time  of  their  young  lives"  in  these  classes,  an 
were  having  it  this  evening,  too. 

The  outstanding  number  on  the  whole  prograr 
for  skill  and  effectiveness  was  the  flashlight  dril 
Again,  hundreds  of  women  in  gym  uniforr 
marched  on  the  floor,  arms  bent,  hands  under  arr 
pits,  and  formed  a  great  wheel  of  many  spoke: 
all  facing  away  from  the  center.  Suddenly  th 
lights  were  dimmed  and  went  out,  all  except  th 
exit  lights  of  the  building.  The  flashlight  glowe 
in  the  hands  of  all  participants.  One  girl  in  th 
middle  and  the  one  in  each  spoke  immediate! 
next  to  her  had  covered  their  flashlights  with  pin 
celluloid  and  wore  scarfs  of  pink  cloth.  At  fin 
all  the  flashlights  were  directed  to  the  floor  at  th 
feet  of  the  women.  Then  the  orchestra  starte( 
the  drum  beating  out  the  rhythm  of  the  music 
and  as  one  person  the  three  hundred  or  mor 
women  started  moving  their  arms  in  time  to  th 
music.  The  movements  were  simple  at  first,  plai 
arm  swings  forward  and  back,  fore  upward  an 
downward,  side  upward  and  downward,  all  don 
in  unison,  making  a  most  effective  demonstratio 
of  skill  and  beauty.  Pink  and  white  flecks  of  ligl 
danced  like  fireflies,  on  the  floor,  audience,  an 
performers.  Then  the  exercises  became  mor 
difficult,  the  tempo  quickened  and  alternate  row 
did  varied  exercises.  Had  one  row,  or  even  on 
person  made  a  mistake  the  effect  would  have  bee 
ruined.  However,  there  was  not  for  one  momer 
a  loss  of  unity  or  rhythm.  The  audience  applaude 
constantly  and  voiced  its  approval  throughout  th 
whole  drill.  The  climax  came  when  the  differer 
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rows  struck  a  pose  at  the  end,  but  though  the  po- 
sitions varied,  each  had  the  flashlights  shining  on 
her  face.  Some  had  arms  curved  overhead,  with 
lights  pointed  downward ;  some  had  arms  crossed 
on  chest  with  lights  pointing  upward,  and  many 
other  graceful  poses,  kneeling,  lunging,  standing. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  effective  drills  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  astounding  that  it  should  be  done 
so  perfectly  by  women  with  no  childhood  training. 

Again  we  were  in  fairyland.  Ballet  dancers 
entered,  all  aglitter  in  gold,  and  with  great  bunches 
of  balloons  in  both  hands,  others  with  one  gold 
bubble,  many  Pierrots  and  Pierrettes  with  red 
balloons  and  stately  shepherdesses  with  tall  crooks. 
The  fairies  in  gold  danced  in  approved  ballet 
fashion,  the  stately  ladies  stepped  and  courtesied, 
swayed  and  turned,  and  the  others  danced,  flirted 
and  played  with  their  red  balloons.  All  enjoyed 
the  beauty,  rhythm  and  grace  of  the  dance,  but 
none  so  much  as  the  dancers  themselves. 

The  demonstration  was  almost  over.  There  re- 
mained only  the  Over  and  under  relay  with  ten 
women  on  a  team,  to  determine  the  champion 
team.  It  sounds  simple,  but  to  run  off  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  women  in  a  relay  race  in  ten 
minutes  is  not  very  simple.  It  was  done  in  that 
time  and  with  ease,  but  it  meant  weeks  of  efficient 
preparation.  The  gymnasium  instructors  in  white, 
whom  we  had  not  seen  since  the  mass  drills  at  the 
l>eginning  of  the  program,  ran  out  with  the  balls 
and  took  their  places  on  the  line.  Thirty  teams  of 
ten  each  with  the  leader  of  each  team  wearing  a 
red  head  band  ran  out  and  took  their  places  fac- 
ing the  instructors.  The  starter  called  the  sig- 
nals, blew  the  whistle  and  the  race  was  on.  The 
ball  was  passed  over  the  head  of  the  leader,  be- 
tween the  legs  of  the  next  one  and  so  on  to  the 
last  one,  who  ran  to  the  front  of  the  line  and 
started  it  back  again.  When  the  leader,  wearing 
the  red  band,  reached  the  end  of  the  line  and  re- 
ceived the  ball,  she  ran  forward  twenty  feet  to  the 
judges,  who  had  her  report  to  the  scorer.  In  this 
way  three  heats  were  run  off ;  then  the  best  three 
teams  in  each  heat  competed  in  the  finals  for  the 
award  of  the  Recreation  Department  pin,  which 
was  awarded  immediately  to  each  member  of  the 
winning  team  by  C.  E.  Brewer,  Commissioner  of 
Recreation. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  relays  was  the 
spirit  of  the  participants.  The  Over  and  under 
Relay  was  well  chosen  as  the  one  to  be  used  for 
competition.  The  amount  of  activity  was  suffi- 
cient and  of  the  right  kind,  and  was  not  too  stren- 


uous. The  distance  to  be  run  was  short.  Every 
woman  could  take  part.  It  was  difficult  enough 
and  necessitated  team  work,  practice  and  skill. 
All  could  enjoy  it.  And  they  did.  Such  yelling 
and  screaming,  such  fumbles,  slips  and  falls,  such 
pure  fun  has  not  been  seen  in  that  hall  for  a  year. 
When  in  this  day  and  age,  does  a  woman  have 
an  opportunity  to  yell  just  for  the  joy  of  "letting 
off  steam"  ?  A  number  of  the  women  fell  on  the 
concrete  floor  during  the  races,  but  not  only  were 
they  not  hurt,  but  apparently  they  did  not  even 
realize  that  they  had  fallen.  And  when  the.  pre- 
liminary races  were  over,  and  the  announcement 
made  of  the  nine  teams  which  were  to  compete  in 
the  finals,  ninety  women  laughed,  screamed, 
danced,  and  flung  their  arms  around  one  another 
and  went  through  all  the  antics  that  their  daugh- 
ters and  granddaughters  do  when  they  are  happy. 
When  the  finals  were  run  off,  and  members  of  the 
'  winning  team  received  their  pins,  they  were  as 
modest  in  victory  as  we  wish  our  school  girls  to  be. 
What  does  this  all  mean  ?  What  is  the  good  of 
such  a  demonstration?  In  the  first  place  it  adds 
interest  to  the  whole  winter's  program  of  gym- 
nastics, dances  and  games  for  women.  Every 
woman  who  enters  the  gym  classes  and  comes  reg- 
ularly is  eligible  to  take  part  in  the  demonstration. 
It  gives  an  objective  to  the  course,  and  it  improves 
the  type  of  work,  giving  each  woman  a  sense  of 
being  a  craftsman,  working  with  others  to  create 
a  beautiful  thing,  rather  than  a  "dub"  with  no 
ability  and  no  prospects  of  ever  succeeding  in  any- 
thing. It  develops  cooperation  and  sportsman- 
ship. It  gives  beauty,  variety,  romance,  excite- 
ment, thrills,  and,  most  of  all,  "the  joy  of  suc- 
cess" to  lives  that  otherwise  often  have  only  the 
monotony  of  routine.  It  provides  a  democratic 
club  for  the  newcomer  in  a  city,  or  for  the  shy  or 
handicapped  homemaker. 

This  demonstration  shows  recreation  experts 
what  can  be  done  in  activities  for  the  older 
women.  The  affair  was  self  supporting,  for  the 
twenty-five  cent  admission  fee  paid  for  the  rent 
of  the  Stadium.  The  women  were  asked  to  sell 
five  tickets  each,  and  all  supplied  their  own  cos- 
tumes. Many  cities  have  women's  gym  classes 
with  the  same  types  of  activities,  gymnastics, 
simple  games,  dances  and  carefully  selected  com- 
petitive events.  Few  cities,  however,  give  the 
older  women  the  opportunity  to  show  their  ability 
in  exercises,  games  and  dances  suited  to  their 
capacities,  and  unembarrassed  by  the  presence  of 
younger,  and  so  called,  expert  contestants. 
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The  Detroit  Recreation  Department  is  to  be 
commended  in  providing  this  opportunity  for  the 
women  of  Detroit  and  Miss  Lottie  MacDermott 
and  her  capable  staff  deserve  all  praise  for  plan- 
ning and  conducting  so  successful  a  demonstra- 
tion. Through  a  wise  choice  of  events  and  experi- 
enced leadership,  the  women  of  Detroit  have  won 
over  all  handicaps,  especially  age  and  weight,  and 
have  shown  that  they  can  compete  with  skill  and 
grace,  against  women  of  any  age. 

Could  their  husbands  have  done  as  well  ?  Set- 
tle that  as  you  please!  We  affirm  that  the 
"Women  Win  Again !" 


How  Character  Comes 

Dr.  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, Teacher's  College,  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  Second  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Boys'  Work  Section  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York  City,  presented  his  discussion  under 
three  headings :  the  type  of  character  to  be  de- 
veloped ;  the  promise  of  that  development ;  and 
the  technique  of  building  or  learning. 

The  goal  is  rich  living  for  one's  self,  with  all 
that  implies,  and  wishing  a  similar  richness  of 
life  for  others.  A  growing  personality  is  implied. 
A  person  of  character  thinks  and  then  chooses. 
He  will  more  and  more  be  living  in  a  world  which 
we  of  this  generation  do  not  know.  New  inven- 
tions, new  social  problems,  new  outlooks  will 
make  his  world  as  different  from  ours  as  ours 
today  is  from  the  one  on  which  at  least  the  eldest 
of  those  here  looked  when  they  were  boys.  We 
must  hope  for  the  development  of  a  type  of  man 


able   and    willing   to   take   a   worthy   stand   in   a 
changing  situation. 

This  person  will  be  able  and  disposed  to  size 
up  a  situation  adequately  as  a  basis  for  free  choice 
of  thought,  attitude  or  action.  He  will  be  a  posi- 
tive factor  in  a  world  of  change.  Each  person  as 
he  faces  any  situation  from  either  the  moral  or 
prudential  view-point  should  be  able  to  take  into 
account  all  the  factors  in  the  situation  and  pro- 
gressively take  them  into  account  according  to 
their  wider  significance.  Such  a  personality  of 
course  implies  much  practice  in  choosing  after  de- 
liberation. 

WHERE  Is  THE  PROMISE? 

The  promise  lies  in  the  formation  of  habits  that 
go  to  make  up  character.  In  mathematics  it  is  a 
truism  that  the  whole  is  the  sum  of  its  parts.  This 
is  not  true  of  life,  for  the  sum  of  the  individual 
habits  does  not  constitute  one's  character.  In  ad- 
dition there  is  the  whole  set  of  his  personality 
which  is  equally  a  gauge  of  his  character.  Habits 
are  acquired  characteristics.  Those  hammered  in- 
to a  boy  are  bound  to  be  narrow  and  in  my  opin- 
ion fundamentally  immoral.  The  formation  of 
good  habits  must  include  the  capacity  to  review 
one's  habits  and  alter  them.  The  formation  of 
habits  involves  more  than  simply  actions.  Habits 
of  thinking,  feeling,  judging  and  weighing  are  of 
equal  importance  with  habits  of  doing. 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  BUILDING  OR  LEARNING 

The  boy  must  learn  for  himself.  Already  at 
the  youngest  age,  indeed  before  birth,  his  charac- 
ter is  in  the  process  of  formation.  The  process  of 
character  development  is  like  the  flow  of  a  stream. 
The  leader  or  parent  cannot  stop  it,  but  can  help 
to  guide  it. 


AT  THE  SOUTHWESTERN  DISTRICT  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA    AT 

SHREVEPORT,  LA.,  APRIL  19-20.     EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  DISTRICT    HAVING    YEAR    ROUND    WORK    WAS    REPRESENTED.      THE 

STATES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  DISTRICT  ARE  TEXAS,  LOUISIANA,  ARKANSAS,  OKLAHOMA,  KANSAS 


Sports  and  Games — An  Educational 

Dynamic  Force* 

BY  MABEL  LEE, 
Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women,  University  of  Nebraska 


PURPOSE  OF  A  PROGRAM  OF  SPORTS  AND  GAMES 

i 

What  do  we  want  our  program  of  sports  and 
games  to  do  for  the  girls  and  women  of  our  na- 
tion? Are  we  to  organize  them  in  such  a  way 
that  we  can  go  forth  throughout  the  world  with 
winning  teams  to  prove  the  athletic  supremacy 
of  the  American  girl?  Or  are  we  to  organize 
them  so  that  from  the  experience  gained  through 
participation  in  sports  the  American  girl  can  as- 
sume her  rightful  place  in  our  nation's  life  as  a 
healthful,  worthy  citizen? 

Health  and  worthy  citizenship  are  two  terms 
that  seem  to  cover  completely  the  wide  range  of 
qualities  desirable  as  by-products  in  any  educa- 
tional scheme,  and  of  all  phases  of  education, 
sports  and  games  present  to  the  educator  the  most 
fertile  field  for  the  cultivation  of  these  qualities. 
Kirkpatrick  in  his  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study 
says,  "A  teacher  who  can  successfully  lead  chil- 
dren to  play  happily  in  accordance  with  whatever 
rules  are  necessary  is  not  only  forming  a  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  orderly  and  fair  play,  but 
she  is  also  preparing  the  children  for  good  citi- 
zenship more  effectually  than  she  can  possibly  do 
in  the  school  room,  unless  the  children  are  led 
to  have  as  keen  a  personal  interest  in  what  is 
being  done  there." 

LEADERSHIP  A  NECESSITY 

Perhaps  the  title  of  this  article  should  be 
"Sports  and  Games  May  Be  an  Educational  Dy- 
namic Force."  The  thought  of  proper  leadership 
must  be  ever  present  in  our  minds  when  thinking 
of  these  terms.  Leadership  is  the  connecting  link 
between  sports  and  games  on  the  one  hand  and 
educational  dynamic  forces  on  the  other.  The 
fine  qualities  we  like  to  think  of  as  accompani- 
ments of  sports  are  non-existent  without  leader- 
ship to  call  them  forth. 


"Extracts    from    paper   given    at   meeting   of   Women's    Division, 
N.   A.   A.    F.,   New   York   City,   January   3,    1929. 


The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  recognizes  this  when  it  trains  leaders  to 
take  charge  of  playground  activities ;  the  school 
principal  recognizes  this  when  she  organizes  the 
recess  period  under  the  care  of  teachers.  The 
keen  personal  interest  children  take  in  play  gives 
the  leader  the  unusual'  opportunity  of  teaching  co- 
operation, sense  of  honor,  the  right  to  be  trusted, 
recognition  of  the  worth  of  others,  obedience  to 
rules  and  all  the  rest  of  the  long  list  of  character 
traits.  But — the  leader  must  call  forth  these 
traits  as  opportunities  arise  within  the  games.  The 
game  itself  does  not  teach  children  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  worth  of  others.  The  child  learns  that 
only  as  the  leader  calls  forth  that  trait  in  response 
to  incidents  occurring  within  the  game.  There- 
fore the  training  of  good  leaders  is  of  supreme 
importance  in  any  program  of  sports  and  games, 
if  that  program  is  to  bear  fruit  in  character  train- 
ing. 

TECHNIQUE  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  CHARACTER 
TRAINING 

Whether  the  program  does  bear  this  fruit  or 
not  is  not  solely  dependent  upon  the  leader's  abil- 
ity to  seize  opportunities  for  character  training. 
Many  a  good  leader  can  become  so  involved  in 
worship  of  the  technique  of  the  game  that  she 
loses  all  sense  of  proportion.  We  must  guard 
carefully  the  chances  for  character  training,  not 
allowing  a  passion  for  superior  technique  to  blind 
us  to  these  more  worth-while  efforts.  The  field 
of  men's  athletics  is  full  of  sorry  instances  of 
this  mad  worship  at  the  shrine  of  technique.  Now 
that  women's  athletics  are  developing  so  rapidly 
all  over  our  land,  let  us  caution  all  our  leaders  to 
hold  fast  to  the  ideals  of  worthy  citizenship  even 
at  the  expense  of  fine  technique. 

The  formative  period  of  the  lives  of  our  pres- 
ent-day adults  came  at  a  time  when  the  value  of 
organized  sports  and  games  was  little  recognized 
in  our  educational  world.  Opportunity  to  teach 
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SPORTS  AND  GAMES 


the  fundamentals  of  worthy  citizenship  through 
organized  sports  and  games  were  limited  and  still 
more  limited  was  the  number  of  well-trained  lead- 
ers. Perhaps  we  should  not  expect  too  much  of 
the  great  mass  of  our  people  who  went  to  school 
yesterday.  As  Dr.  Jesse  Williams  of  Columbia 
University  says  in  his  Physical  Education, — 
"Good  citizenship  does  not  suddenly  descend  upon 
one  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  It  represents  a  to- 
tality of  response  made  up  of  favorable  and  de- 
sirable reactions,  many  times  repeated,  in  situa- 
tions of  less  importance.  Loyalty  to  a  team  may 
very  well  be  the  beginning  of  loyalty  to  the  na- 
tion and  loyalty  to  a  team  in  the  face  of  continued 
defeats  is  provocative  of  something  like  the  spirit 
that  worked  in  the  hearts  of  those  at  Valley  Forge 
and  in  the  Wilderness." 

WOMAN'S  PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD  AS  A  GOOD 
SPORT 

How  many  women  really  know  the  game  of 
"Give  and  Take"  in  the  business  world,  in  the 
political  world,  in  the  educational  world,  or  even 
in  the  world  of  home-making?  We  must  admit 
that  on  the  whole  we  fall  short  of  the  mark  set 
by  men.  Is  it  because  we  have  not  back  of  us  the 
heritage  of  sports  and  games  that  fell  to  our 
brothers'  lot?  If  that  is  the  reason,  and  I  believe 
many  of  us  are  quite  ready  to  accept  it,  that  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  sexes  can  easily  be  made 
to  disappear  to  the  great  advantage  of  woman  in 
her  future  work  in  the  world. 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  TO  EDUCATE  ALONG  LINES 
OF  CORRECT  DRESS 

What  an  opportunity  is  ours  to  set  before  the 
nation  right  standards  in  athletic  costumes  for 
girls  if  only  we  can  establish  the  name  of  our 
organization  as  one  of  such  great  importance  and 
prestige  that  its  opinions  are  worthy  of  respect 
and  serious  consideration ! 

If  the  game  itself  is  important  so  also  is  im- 
portant the  costume  to  be  worn.  It  has  a  close 
relation  to  the  educational  aspects  of  the  game. 
The  type  of  costume  worn  can  readily  fix  the  at- 
mosphere of  any  game  or  sports,  and  in  so  fixing 
it  can  make  or  mar  all  opportunities  for  character 
education  through  the  game.  Girls  are  ever  ready, 
to  follow  leaders  in  matters  of  dress  and  I  am 
confident  they  will  turn  to  the  wearing  of  any 
type  of  costume  we  will  name  once  we  are  thor- 


oughly recognized  as  a  great  national  organization 
of  unusual  prestige.  Our  voice  is  being  heard 
already.  It  is  time  for  us  to  define  clearly  these 
styles  that  are  to  be  acceptable  as  a  guide  chart 
for  the  hundreds  of  people  who  are  asking  for 
advice.  My  own  experiences  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska  must  surely  be  duplicated  by  the 
directors  of  physical  education  for  women  in 
every  State  university  in  our  land.  Letters  come 
to  my  desk  from  school  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals from  all  over  the  State  asking  my  advice 
about  athletic  costumes  for  girls.  These  same 
letters  also  come  from  men  coaches  in  charge  of 
girls'  sports,  from  home  economic  teachers  in 
charge  of  girls'  sports,  from  parent  teacher  asso- 
ciations, from  women's  clubs,  and  from  deans  of 
women.  In  most  instances  some  one  has  per- 
suaded the  schools  girls  that  the  very  latest  and 
most  approved  athletic  costume  is  a  type  of  cos- 
tume the  writers  of  these  letters  are  in  doubt 
about.  The  writers  fear  they  may  be  "back- 
woods" or  "old  fogy"  in  their  objections,  so  they 
turn  to  the  State  university  for  advice.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  writers  are  sure  the  cos- 
tumes in  question  are  satisfactory  but  the  School 
Board  objects  or  parents  object  and  so  they  ask 
if  I  will  please  write  and  assure  them  that  the 
costumes  are  all  right.  In  many  of  these  in- 
stances I  have  to  inform  the  writer  that  I  agree 
with  the  School  Board  and  do  not  approve  the 
costume,  suggesting  one  that  would  meet  with 
approval.  Invariably  these  people  are  most  grate- 
ful for  help  and  suggestions.  They  are  always 
happy  to  learn  that  our  university  girls  dress  mod- 
estly for  their  sports  and  they  declare  it  an  easy 
task  to  dissuade  the  high  school  girls  from  their 
choice  once  they  are  sure  that  the  girls  at  the  uni- 
versity do  not  wear  such  costumes. 

The  most  interesting  incident  along  this  line 
within  my  own  personal  experience  occurred  just 
last  month  when  a  manufacturer  of  athletic  gar- 
ments wrote  to  me  asking  for  advice  about  cuts 
he  should  use  in  certain  advertising  material  he 
was  preparing.  I  eagerly  seized  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  him  quite  frankly  what  I  personally 
thought  of  his  various  cuts,  whereupon  he  wrote 
me  a  letter  of  deep  gratitude,  assuring  me  that 
in  all  their  advertising  they  would  always  lean 
toward  the  conservative.  He  added :  "You  know 
I  am  a  little  bit  old-fashioned,  I  guess,  and  if  I 
had  a  daughter,  I  should  hate  to  have  her  go  on 
a  gymnasium  floor  wearing  an  abbreviated  cos- 
tume before  a  mixed  audience.  Two  of  our  travel- 
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ing  men  are  middle-aged  with  daughters  of  their 
own  and  they  feel  the  same"  way." 

I  am  sure  directors  of  physical  education  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  are  having  these  very 
same  experiences.  What  an  opportunity  is  be- 
fore us  to  set  the  standards  for  all !  Why  do  we 
not  decide  upon  a  real  definition  of  what  is  and 
what  is  not  a  correct  athletic  costume  and  so  offer 
a  workable  chart  for  all  to  follow. 

OUR  TASK 

As  I  realize  the  tremendous  educational  force 
working  through  all  forms  of  sports  and  games 
and  in  addition  realize  that  these  dynamic  forces 
are  not  inherent  in  the  sports  and  games  them- 
selves, but  mere  accompaniments,  and  only  that 
as  they  are  put  there  by  wise  and  watchful  lead- 
ers ;  when  I  realize  these  things,  I  know  that  I 
am  doing  a  very  important  piece  of  educational 
work  whenever  I  set,  as  my  standard  of  work, 
character  education  and  seize  every  opportunity 
to  advance  it.  And  what  a  chance  we  have  to  be 
super-educators,  for  in  leading  and  organizing 
sports  and  games  for  girls  and  women,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  very  rock  bottom  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  character  education !  The  whole  edu- 
cational world  grants  that  our  field  of  play  is  the 
most  fertile  of  all  educational  fields. 

As  girls  and  women  of  today  are  awakening  to 
a  desire  and  need  for  organized  sports  and  games, 
so  grows  the  need  of  organization  to  conduct 
games  for  them  to  protect  their  interests,  to  safe- 
guard their  health,  to  guide  and  direct  their  poli- 
cies, to  see  that  these  dynamic  educational  forces 
are  put  into  their  sports  and  games ;  indeed,  to 
seize  for  this  present  generation  all  these  golden 
opportunities  for  training  in  worthy  citizenship. 
Out  of  today's  efforts  can  we  not  see  a  future 
growth  beyond  all  dreams  of  yesterday? 


The  centers  which  the  Park  and  Recreation 
Department  of  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island,  last 
year  used  as  winter  centers  are  buildings  which 
for  the  past  twenty  years  have  been  used  for 
voting  purposes.  They  are  one-room  frame  build- 
ings, varying  a  little  in  size  but  measuring  in 
general  30'  x  40'. 


The  program  conducted  at  these  centers  demon- 
strates what  can  be  done  with  leadership  even 
when  facilities  are  exceedingly  limited.  Three  of 
these  buildings  were  used  in  1928,  each  equipped 
with  twelve  folding  card  tables,  with  checker 
boards,  painted  on  top.  Twenty-four  folding 
chairs,  two  baskets  for  basketball,  a  net  for  volley 
ball  and  a  cabinet  for  storing  perishable  supplies. 
One  center  has  a  kitchen  range  and  a  piano.  The 
men  leaders  are  college  students  who  are  working 
and  one  or  two  afternoons  a  week  as  they  are 
needed.  The  girls  are  full  time  workers;  all  are 
over  eighteen  years  of  age.  Leadership  was 
scheduled  last  winter  in  such  a  way  that  all  periods 
from  9  to  11:30  in  the  morning,  the  afternoon 
from  1  to  5  and  from  6  to  9  were  covered. 

For  Little  Children 

In  the  morning  the  girl  leaders  had  classes  for 
pre-school  children  who  were  taught  simple  folk 
dancing,  how  to  cut  out  pictures  and  make  scrap 
books.  They  learned  songs  and  occasionally  went 
for  walks  with  their  leaders. 

For  Girls  and  Women 

On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  girls  of 
school  age  had  a  program  consisting  of  mass 
games,  cooking  classes,  pageants,  plays,  school  con- 
tests, folk  dancing  and  singing.  On  Monday  eve- 
nings, high  school  and  working  girls  had  classes 
and  both  groups  had  their  own  club  organiza- 
tions. They  played  basketball  and  took  part  in 
classes  in  basketry  and  sewing. 

Mothers  had  their  evening  on  Wednesday.  The 
program  was  entirely  recreational ;  the  women 
played  cards,  served  suppers,  and  enjoyed  pro- 
grams and  speakers. 

For  Boys 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons  were  devoted 
to  small  boys  who  had  club  meetings,  contests  in 
checkers,  top  spinning  and  whistling  as  well  as 
mass  games,  basketball  and  parties. 

The  evening  activities  for  boys  from  eleven  to 
twenty  included  basketball,  volley-ball  and  check- 
ers. At  one  of  the  centers  the  older  boys  formed 
the  Tower  Hill  Tigers  Junior  Club,  observed  par- 
liamentary law,  discussed  subjects  of  interest  to 
the  members  and  gave  parties  which  were  always 
invitation  affairs.  This  club  has  transformed  a 
group  of  street  hangers  into  a  functioning  body. 

The  Center  program  covered  a  period  of  twenty 
weeks. 
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The  League  of  Nations 


BY 

GRACE  B.  DAVIESS 
University  of  Cincinnati 


The  University  of  Cincinnati  has  adopted  a 
unique  system  of  intra-mural  athletics  which  has 
for  its  main  aim  the  building  up  of  group  loyal- 
ties to  offset  inter-sorority  competition  and  to 
compete  with  the  outside  interests  a  big  city 
always  has.  A  city  university  has  a  problem  in 
keeping  girls  on  the  campus  after  school  hours, 
and  extra-curricular  activities  have  to  be  inter- 
esting indeed  to  compete  with  movies,  tea  dances, 
and  sorority  parties.  If  such  a  program  can  mix 
groups  which  sororities  clearly  define,  and  so  do 
away  with  inter-competition  in  games  between 
them,  it  will  be  removing  a  dangerous  rivalry 
from  the  campus,  and  putting  in  its  place  a  whole- 
some mingling  through  games,  giving  a  social 
value  to  the  program.  The  program  also  takes 
care  of  the  non-sorority  girl,  and  gives  her  the 
chance  to  know  girls  whom  she  could  meet  in  no 
better  way. 

The  system  we  use  is  known  as  "The  League 
of  Nations,"  there  being  six  leagues — the  Ama- 
zons, the  Persians,  the  Tartars,  the  Vikings,  the 
Trojans,  and  the  Spartans.  These  names  were 
chosen  by  the  students  themselves,  with  the 
thought  that  they  represented  some  of  the  States 
of  the  first  civilization  to  play.  The  name, 
"League  of  Nations,"  means  that  these  States  are 
on  a  footing  of  friendly  competition,  and  in  no 
sense  one  of  armed  neutrality. 

When  a  Freshman  enters  the  University,  her 
history  card  shows  in  what  sports  she  has  been 
proficient  in  high  school.  With  this  information  at 
hand,  thereby  keeping  ability  in  all  activities 
fairly  well  distributed,  she  is  assigned  to  a  league, 
where  she  remains  throughout  her  college  course. 
She  wears  in  her  gym  classes  a  sweater  of  the 
colors  of  her  league;  she  attends  supper  parties 
given  by  her  league;  she  learns  their  songs;  she 
tries  to  become  more  proficient  in  each  sport  in 
order  to  play  for  her  league.  And  if  she  is  not 
interested  in  one  activity,  she  will  find  another 
team  game  in  which  to  engage,  or  she  can  chal- 
lenge for  individual  games.  If  none  of  these  ap- 
peal she  can  do  some  other  constructive  work  for 
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her  league,  such  as  helping  with  get-togethers, 
writing  or  leading  songs  in  the  Song  Contest,  or 
helping  with  Health  Week  or  Color  Day.  And  so 
this  Freshman  soon  finds  within  herself  an  active 
loyalty  for  her  league. 

The  inter-league  activities  include  the  major 
and  minor  Sports,  Personal  Challenges,  the  Song 
Contest,  Color  Day,  Health  Week,  and  Play 
Days.  The  sports  are  the  usual  seasonal  ones  of 
field  hockey,  archery  and  tennis  in  the  fall,  swim- 
ming, rifle  club,  and  basketball  in  the  winter,  and 
baseball,  archery,  tennis  and  hiking  in  the  spring. 
As  to  the  personal  challenges,  any  girl  may  ask 
any  member  of  another  league  to  meet  her  in  a 
game  of  quoits,  deck  tennis  or  tennis.  The  re- 
sults are  kept  and  so  an  individual  winner  of  all 
the  leagues  can  be  determined. 

Every  year,  at  an  evening  party,  a  song  contest 
is  held,  each  league  singing  three  original  songs. 
These  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  suitability,  clev- 
erness and  execution,  and  the  best  song  is  an- 
nounced. There  is  much  interest  in  this,  and  it 
brings  in  a  form  of  competition  other  than  games. 

Color  Day  is  the  time  for  much  excitement,  as 
it  is  the  day  when  each  league  tries  to  have  the 
most  of  its  color  displayed  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Any  such  color  put  on  an  object  may  be  pulled 
down  by  a  member  of  another  league  if  it  can  be 
reached.  Territory  considered  dangerous  because 
of  its  inaccessibility  is  forbidden  area.  Leader- 
ship keeps  this  day  from  becoming  "rowdy"  or 
too  keen  in  rivalry.  It  is  entered  into  as  fun. 

Health  Week  this  year  will  consist  of  two  parts, 
the  one  on  a  competition  basis,  and  the  other 
purely  educational.  The  latter  comprises  an  ex- 
hibit arranged  by  the  Household  Administration 
Department  of  proper  diets  and  approved  shoes, 
and  a  sports  and  health  movie.  On  the  point  sys- 
tem, as  inter-league  competition,  there  will  be  a 
Play  Day,  a  poster  exhibit  and  posture  pictures 
of  a  certain  number  from  each  league. 

The  play  days  are  organized  by  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education,  with  the  leagues  furnish- 
ing necessary  committees,  their  presence,  and 
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much  enthusiasm.  A  play  day  is  held  each  fall 
and  winter  so  as  to  have  both  out-door  and  in- 
door events.  The  University  is  fortunate  in  its 
location  near  two  other  colleges,  Miami  Univer- 
sity and  the  Western  College  for  Women. 

"The  League  of  Nations"  was  formerly  run 
along  in  the  intra-mural  schedule  with  interclass 
activities,  but  the  students,  of  their  own  accord, 
have  this  year  abolished  class  competition  in  order 
to  give  more  time  in  each  season  to  the  inter- 
league  schedule.  And  with  six  leagues  instead  of 
four  classes,  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  many 
more  girls  can  be  taken  care  of  in  a  first  and  sec- 
ond team  series  of  games. 

Another  important  feature  is  that  in  this  league 
distribution  new  or  below-average  ability  is  so 
dispersed  that  no  one  team  is  thereby  weakened 
or  unduly  strengthened,  as  is  the  case  in  inter- 
class  competition  where  the  under  classes  come 
to  a  new  sport,  and  consequently  the  upper  class 
teams  have  the  edge  because  of  longer  participa- 
tion. Furthermore,  with  the  six  leagues  or  color 
teams,  the  real  ideals  of  play  days  within  the  one 
college  are  embodied.  It  comprises  groups  not 
defined  in  any  other  classification,  such  as  class 
or  sorority.  It  is  a  group  primarily  for  play.  Sor- 
ority distinctions,  class  distinctions  are  all  for- 
gotten. The  girls  are  all  meeting  to  represent 
their  leagues  in  play,  the  one  thing  that  can  give 
them  at  the  same  time  social  contacts,  exercise, 
expression  of  self  in  the  fun  of  playing,  and  the 
learning  how  to  play  as  true  sportswomen. 


An  Appreciation  of  Art 

in  the  Playground 

Program* 


BY 


FRED  WILLIAMSON 

Any  activity  which  has  for  its  objective  the 
stimulation  of  human  minds  toward  a  more  com- 
plete self-expression  is  a  worth-while  movement. 
After  all,  one  of  the  chief  purposes  in  life  is  to 
make  life  itself  worth  living  and  any  effort  that 
contributes  to  that  end  is  of  the  utmost  value; 
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not  merely  as  an  ideal,  but  in  the  ideas  which  the 
effort  fosters. 

From  this  standpoint  one  of  the  most  humanly 
interesting  exhibits  at  the  Louisiana  State  Fair 
is  that  which  represents  the  work  of  the  recrea- 
tion department  of  the  city  of  Shreveport.  This 
exhibit  expresses,  more  than  a  volume  of  words 
could  voice  it,  the  tangible  worth  that  accrues  to 
a  community  through  the  encouragement  of  es- 
thetic results  in  the  activities  of  a  city's  play- 
grounds. 

It  may  seem,  at  first  blush,  to  be  a  far-fetched 
idea  that  art  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  play- 
ground activity,  but  the  proof  of  the  assertion 
lies  in  the  quite  remarkable  collection  of  art  ob- 
jects which  have  been  created  through  work  ini- 
tiated by  the  Shreveport  recreation  department, 
under  Grover  C.  Thames,  the  director.  The  ex- 
hibit occupies  no  inconsiderable  section  of  the 
fine  arts  building  at  the  Fair  Grounds. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  judge  the  accomplish- 
ments of  these  playground  artists  from  the  usual 
standards  of  esthetic  effort,  though  the  work  in 
this  exhibition  is  the  most  creditable  merit,  con- 
sidered from  any  viewpoint.  The  results,  how- 
ever, stand  out  with  significant  importance,  when 
they  are  considered  in  relation  to  their  basic  pur- 
pose. From  this  practical  angle  they  offer  an 
illuminating  and  remarkable  emphasis  to  a  new 
and  altogether  constructive  idea  in  the  training 
of  the  human  mind — in  adults,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren— to  a  finer  feeling  and  more  lofty  expres- 
sion than  that  of  mere  physical  energy. 

The  art  section  of  the  Shreveport  Recreation 
Department  was  instituted  to  fill  a  definite  need. 
Though  the  chief  function  of  the  department  is 
that  of  serving  an  athletic  urge  among  the  youth 
of  the  city,  it  was  found  that  the  facilities  af- 
forded in  this  connection  provided  no  satisfaction 
for  children  and  others  whose  physical  capabili- 
ties or  mental  complexes  shut  them  out  of  these 
purely  material  enjoyments.  What  should  be 
done  with  those  who  were  frail  or  crippled,  and 
perforce  could  not  enter  into  the  more  strenuous 
athletic  games?  Or  with  those  who  found  a 
recreational  satisfaction  in  activities  of  the  mind 
rather  than  those  of  the  body?  Should  they  be 
compelled  to  take  part  in  feats  of  physical 
prowess  or  be  penalized  by  denial  of  any  partici- 
pation in  recreational  enjoyment? 

This  was  the  problem,  and  it  was  met  by  the 
initiation    of    an    experiment    that    is    probably 
(Concluded  on  page  247) 
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The  Durham  Community  Players,  the  official 
dramatic  organization  of  the  city  of  Durham, 
North  Carolina,  was  organized  in  October,  1927, 
as  a  dramatic  and  community  project  of  the  City 
Recreation  Commission.  Twelve  players  inter- 
ested in  the  possibility  of  amateur  dramatics  met 
and  formulated  the  plans  for  an  organization 
which  would  promote  dramatics  for  the  entire 
community  and  would  be  open  to  all  who  wished 
to  have  any  part  in  a  program  of  this  kind. 

In  a  short  time  the  organization  had  increased 
to  eighty-seven  members,  sixty-five  of  whom  tried 
out  for  parts  in  the  first  production,  The  Whole 
Town's  Talking  by  Anita  Loos.  The  first  play 
directed  by  Professor  George  M.  Gregory,  of  the 
English  Department  of  Duke  University,  was  a 
decided  success.  The  play  was  well  cast  and 
ably  directed  by  Professor  Gregory,  who  had  had 
a  wide  experience  in  amateur  dramatics  with 
Virginia  and  Texas  organizations. 

This  project  was  immediately  followed  by  work 
on  Jepthah's  Daughter,  a  Biblical  romance  which 
was  the  prize  Biblical  drama  for  the  year  1926. 
In  many  ways  this  play  may  be  classed  as  one 
of  the  most  worth  while  productions  ever  staged 
by  the  Community  Players.  It  was  directed  by 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Card  and  presented  on  four  different 
occasions.  The  splendid  training  received  by 
the  characters  of  this  play  was  made  possible  only 
by  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  director.  The  Bibli- 
cal costumes  of  grace  and  color  and  striking  mod- 
ernistic scenery  for  the  play  were  designed  and 
executed  by  Frederick  R.  Koelz,  at  that  time  a 
new  member  of  the  Community  Players.  Be- 
cause of  his  wide  dramatic  and  art  experiences  he 
perhaps  made  one  of  the  greatest  individual  con- 
tributions to  the  newly  organized  dramatic  or- 
ganization. As  a  volunteer  art  director  for  the 
Community  Players,  his  efforts  did  much  in  put- 
ting into  effect  and  carrying  out  the  program  of 
the  organization.  Under  his  direction  study 
groups  in  Contemporary  American  Drama  were 
organized,  classes  in  costuming,  dyeing  and 
scenery  painting  held,  and  monthly  social  func- 
tions established. 

A  visit  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hines  Hanley, 
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drama  specialist  for  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America,  did  much  to 
strengthen  and  perfect  the  organization.  The 
three  days  which  she  spent  in  Durham  were  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  organization  in  that  she 
brought  the  experience  of  amateur  theatre  groups 
from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Building  the  Little  Theatre 

The  outstanding  success  of  the  year  was  the 
building  of  the  Little  Theatre  at  the  City  Hall. 
This  theatre,  which  was  designed  by  Frederick 
R.  Koelz,  who  had  seen  service  with  the  Prov- 
incetown  Players,  and  constructed  by  members  of 
the  organization,  followed  the  Copeau  type  of 
stage  construction  and  is  probably  the  only  corner 
stage  in  North  Carolina,  if  not  in  the  south.  The 
Little  Theatre  was  officially  opened  in  May,  1928, 
with  a  presentation  of  The  Enchanted  April  by 
the  author  of  Elisabeth.  This  production  forcibly 
portrayed  the  possibilities  of  community  drama- 
tics in  Durham.  In  addition  to  tryouts  for  parts, 
the  director  in  a  number  of  instances  selected 
from  the  community  at  large  individuals  who 
suited  the  parts  needed.  The  stage  setting,  the 
scenery  and  the  costumes  were  all  carried  out  by 
the  Community  Players  and  were  charming  for 
their  beauty  and  striking  in  their  effectiveness. 
The  home-made  stage  was  provided  with  all  light- 
ing and  scenic  effects  necessary  for  a  production 
of  this  type,  and  it  created  much  favorable  com- 
ment by  the  audiences  which  witnessed  the  two 
performances  of  the  play. 

A  Summer  Company  Formed 

The  next  project  of  the  Community  Players 
was  the  organization  of  a  summer  company  which 
played  out-of-doors  before  an  estimated  attend- 
ance of  five  thousand  people  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  The  plays  presented  were 
The  Red  Lamp  and  The  Flash,  both  of  which 
were  produced  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Card.  A  portable  theatre  was  set  up  in  parks  or 
at  suitable  locations  and  the  barnstorming  days 
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of  long  ago  did  not  equal  in  interest  or  enjoyment 
the  work  of  this  traveling  company.  The  hill 
sides  around  the  stage  were  covered  with  people 
who  brought  their  reserved  seats  in  the  form  of 
newspapers  upon  which  to  sit  during  the  hours 

of  the  performance. 

t 

Recent  Projects 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  season  the  Com- 
munity Players  secured  Sidney  A.  Johnson  as 
full  time  business  manager.  Mr.  Johnson  brought 
to  the  organization  his  experience  of  two  years 
with  the  Carolina  Play  makers.  The  first  produc- 
tion of  the  season,  Loose  Ankles  by  Sam  Janey, 
was  one  of  the  most  finished  productions  ever 
staged  by  the  players.  Directed  by  Professor 
George  M.  Gregory  and  staged  by  the  combined 
talent  of  the  Community  Players,  this  play  ably 
demonstrated  the  purpose  and  possibilities  of  the 
organization. 

At  the  present  time  the  Community  Players  are 
busy  with  the  colorful  and  dramatic  play,  East  Is 
ll'cst,  which  is  being  directed  by  Mallory  Hack- 
ney. Mr.  Hackney,  with  wide  experience  on  the 
professional  stage,  has  played  in  this  play  a 
number  of  times  and  is  well  qualified  to  direct 
the  players  in  this  project.  Under  his  experi- 
enced direction  and  with  several  of  the  major  roles 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  best  local  talent  avail- 
able this  play  should  prove  an  outstanding  achieve- 
ment for  the  Little  Theatre  of  Durham.  This  pro- 
ject will  give  the  members  of  the  group  a  splen- 
did opportunity  in  carrying  out  the  costume, 
scenic  and  lighting  effects  necessary  for  its  pro- 
duction. 

Two  additional  plays  were  given  this  season. 
A  translation  of  Suderman's  Margot  was  pre- 
sented in  a  special  performance  by  a  specially 
selected  cast  before  the  Woman's  Club,  March 
14th.  The  cast  includes  the  four  outstanding 
players  of  the  past  two  seasons  and  proved  inter- 
esting to  the  study  group  of  the  Woman's  Club, 
which  at  this  time  was  studying  the  books  and 
dramas  of  this  brilliant  German  author.  The  final 
production  of  the  season  was  Eugene  O'Neill's 
Beyond  the  Horizon,  directed  by  Professor 
George  W.  Gregory. 

Helping  the  Community 

The  Durham  Community  Players  through  the 
Recreation  office  have  been  able  to  serve  as  a  clear- 


inghouse for  all  forms  of  local  dramatics.  Scores 
of  organizations  have  been  served  in  numerous 
ways,  through  help  in  play  selecting,  furnishing 
costumes,  scenery,  lighting  devices,  and  at  times 
in  directing  productions.  This  help  to  local  or- 
ganization is  performed  free  of  charge  to  any  or- 
ganization in  and  around  Durham,  which  is  in 
need  of  assistance  with  any  type  of  dramatic  work. 
The  list  includes  churches,  civic  clubs,  schools,  in- 
dustries, stores,  charity  benefits  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations. 

Our  organization,  however,  has  only  scratched 
the  surface  in  carrying  out  the  possibilities  of 
dramatics  in  Durham.  The  success  so  far  has 
been  due  to  the  splendid  cooperation  of  those  who 
have  contributed  their  time  and  talent  and  sup- 
port to  the  movement.  This  support,  in  some  in- 
stances, has  been  generous  and  in  almost  every 
instance  the  response  to  the  work  of  the  Players 
has  been  good.  The  help  of  the  Carolina  Play- 
makers,  of  Professor  Koch,  the  Taurians  of  Duke 
and  the  State  Dramatics  Association  has  been 
noteworthy. 

The  Organisation  of  the  Community  Players 

The  Community  Players  are  organized  with  a 
president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  hoard  of  gov- 
ernors with  seven  members.  There  are  three  dra- 
matic directors,  and  a  committee  on  play  selec- 
tion. So  valuable  a  civic  asset  were  the  players 
believed  to  be  that  the  presidents  of  local  civic 
clubs  appointed  an  advisory  committee  from  the 
various  clubs  to  cooperate  with  the  Board. 


Along  with  this  urge  for  wider  contacts  is  an 
insistent  desire  for  association  on  a  selective  basis. 
A  new  era  has  arisen  in  which  the  fact  of  living 
side  by  side  carries  with  it  less  necessity  for  inti- 
mate association  than  it  did  in  the  past.  Com- 
munal responsibilities  in  which  all  must  share  are 
more  and  more  carried  out  on  an  impersonal  basis. 
The  urgent  need  for  intimate  association  and 
friendship  tends  to  find  its  satisfaction  in  com- 
panionship secured  over  an  increasingly  wide  ter- 
ritory. This  does  not  make  less  necessary  local 
centers  where  people  gather  together  for  various 
purposes.  The  emphasis,  however,  is  not  upon  a 
community  center  which  must  unite  the  people  re- 
gardless of  social  status  or  congenial  tastes. 

The  modern  world  demands  a  variety  of  group 
relationships  to  which  will  be  attracted  likeminded 
people  from  all  accessible  places. — JESSE  F. 
STEINER,  in  The  Survey,  April  15,  1929. 
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DRAMA  INSTITUTE 


A  Drama  Institute  in 
York,  Pennsylvania 

A  deserted  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  converted  into  a  community  playhouse, 
was  the  scene  of  a  three-week  dramatic  institute 
held  recently  in  York,  Pennsylvania.  Starting 
without  a  piece  of  scenery  or  a  bit  of  lighting 
equipment,  the  students  bent  themselves  to  the 
interesting  work  of  outfitting  the  stage  with  the 
minimum  of  expense.  In  less  than  the  allotted 
three  weeks  the  stage  was  set,  the  scenery  in 
place  and  the  lighting  effects  worked  out  for  the 
final  production  of  three  one-act  plays  presented 
by  the  acting  group  as  a  laboratory  project.  Green 
burlap  served  for  the  front  curtain  and  misprint 
cretonne  hung  from  wires  provided  the  necessary 
scenery  along  with  a  few  "compo-board"  trees  and 
a  window.  The  lighting  effects  that  added  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  production  were  worked 
out  entirely  with  homemade  light  machines  and 
costumes  designed  and  made  by  the  students. 


A  unique  feature  of  this  laboratory  production 
was  the  "peep"  behind  the  scenes  which  was  given 
the  audience.  Before  the  plays  the  actors  "made 
up"  in  front  of  the  audience,  and  between  scenes 
the  curtain  was  drawn  aside  while  the  stage  crew 
changed  the  settings  in  full  view.  Thus  the  spec- 
tators were  given  a  demonstration  of  what  the 
students  had  studied  during  the  institute,  and  also 
saw  the  mysteries  performed  back-stage.  The 
close  attention  given  to  the  "doings"  on  the  stage 
indicated  that  the  audience  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  novel  form  of  entertainment. 

The  three  weeks'  course  was  offered  free  to  the 
hundred  or  more  students  attending,  each  of 
whom,  however,  agreed  to  sell  five  tickets  for 
the  final  production,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
to  be  used  to  defray  expenses  of  the  institute. 
This  was  done  under  the  new  plan  of  specialist 
service  by  the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  whereby  the  local 
committee  does  not  guarantee  any  sum  of  money 
but  refunds  the  Association  from  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  final  production.  Charles  F.  Wells, 
of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  conducted  the  drama  training 
classes  and  directed  the  final  presentation. 


"THE  HEART  OF  A  CLOWN,"  DRAMA  INSTITUTE,  YORK,  PA. 
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"THE  SWEET  MEAT  GAME,"  DRAMA  INSTITUTE,  YORK,   PA. 


A  Mardi  Gras  and  Fes- 
tival of  Rhythm 

Last  summer  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  Wyoming  Valley,  Pennsylvania, 
accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  promoting  a 
highly  organized  project,  requiring  a  vast  amount 
of  preparation  and  child-training,  at  the  opening 
instead  of  the  end  of  the  playground  season  with 
only  two  weeks  in  which  to  make  ready  for  the 
climax,  in  the  form  of  a  big  public  demonstration. 
The  effort  was  made  because  of  the  desire  to  have 
the  children  participate  in  the  Sesqui-centennial 
celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Wyoming. 

The  event  was  called,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  a  "Mardi  Gras  and  Festival  of  Rhythm." 
Five  thousand  children  participated  and  were 
trained  in  fifteen  different  national  and  symbolic 
dances,  all  of  which  were  given  in  costume.  Spe- 
cial band  scores  had  to  be  written  for  all  of  the 
dances,  as  none  were  available. 

During  the  first  week  of  preparation  little  could 


be  done  because  of  the  continuous  rain.  The  sec- 
ond week  saw  hundreds  of  children  trouping 
from  playgrounds  in  all  parts  of  the  valley  to 
the  Cinderella  ball  room  where,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Arthur  Miller,  Assistant  Director, 
who  had  charge  of  the  Festival,  they  were  taught 
the  steps.  In  one  dance  alone  there  were  400 
boys  attired  as  Indians  who  did  an  Indian  dance. 
About  500  beautiful  floats  of  various  artistic  de- 
signs and  colors,  all  in  harmony  with  a  pre-ar- 
ranged color  scheme,  were  built  on  the  play- 
grounds. Thus,  when  the  Mardi  Gras  parade  en- 
tered the  stadium  there  was  a  division  made  up 
of  the  various  shades  of  orchid,  one  of  yellows, 
one  of  blues,  one  of  pinks  and  another  of  reds. 
Special  courses  in  float  designing  and  decorating, 
rhythmics  and  costuming  were  included  in  the 
training  institute  for  playground  directors.  Hun- 
dreds of  costumes  typical  of  the  various  nations 
were  made  during  the  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
event  and  the  children  were  taught  American  pa- 
triotic songs.  Only  one  dress  rehearsal  was  held 
and  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  exhibition. 
An  audience  of  about  10,000  witnessed  the 
demonstration. 


Cheerful  Cherubs'  Club 


BY  GERTRUDE  R.  HUBBARD 


I  had  been  visiting  sick  and  crippled  children 
in  all  kinds  of  hospitals,  nurseries,  institutions, 
and  homes  for  a  year  or  more,  seeking  out  those 
who  really  needed  a  little  sunshine  and  hope,  en- 
couragement and  castle-building.  In  my  visiting, 
I  found  some  children  so  destitute  of  pleasures, 
of  congenial  occupation  when  duties  were  done, 
— so  dangerously  -  rebellious, — so  destitute,  more 
than  all,  of  any  wise  adult  companionship,  friend- 
ship, love  and  understanding,  that  my  only  thought 
was  to  be  to  them  a  personal  friend,  with  whom 
they  could  talk  over  the  little  things  of  their  lives, 
to  whom  they  could  show  their  school  report  cards 
or  their  handiwork,  sure  of  an  appreciative  audi- 
ence, and  in  whom  they  could  safely  confide  their 
hidden  thoughts  and  dreams,  without  fear  of 
ridicule  or  belittling. 

So  we  drifted  along  in  a  pleasant  chummy  way, 
until  one  day  I  happened  to  say,  "Let's  do  some- 
thing during  the  time  we  are  allowed  to  visit." 
Every  face  registered  pleasure.  They  loved  mu- 
sic and  they  were  allowed  to  sing,  if  they  did  not 
get  noisy.  They  wanted  to  be  a  club.  So  we 
formed  ourselves  into  a  wonderful  Music  Club. 
Entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  they  wanted 
a  badge  or  button  or  emblem  like  the  harp  worn 
by  the  Police  Band.  It  seems  it  is  against  the 
law  to  take  unto  yourself  any  emblem  already 
worn  by  another  club  or  organization,  so  we 
went  to  work  to  make  up  our  own.  (Right  here, 
let  me  explain  that  these  suggestions  all  came 
from  children  declared  to  be  subnormal,  and  not 
worth  the  time  and  effort  to  do  much  with,  ex- 
cept to  make  them  physically  comfortable). 

From  one  child  came  the  suggestion  that  being 
a  music  club,  we  ought  to  have  a  staff.  Others 
suggested  certain  musical  instruments.  I  ex- 
plained about  voting,  and  how  the  majority  vote 
ruled.  Put  to  a  vote,  the  staff  won,  unanimously. 
I  asked  them  if  we  could  use  a  gold  star  back  of 
the  staff,  in  memory  of  my  son,  in  whose  name 
and  with  whose  small  bank  account  I  was  trying 
to  reach  some  few  of  the  many  handicapped  chil- 
dren he  had  so  often  planned  to  help  to  a  better 
chance  in  life's  hard  school.  The  children  knew 
about  our  son,  that  he  had  died  in  the  service,  so 
the  gold  star  had  its  meaning  for  them ;  and 
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they  all  acclaimed  a  gold  star  should  be  on  "our 
button." 

Another  child  wanted  a  name  for  our  club. 
That  was  left  for  a  week's  consideration.  Four 
were  submitted  to  a  vote, — and  "Cheerful 
Cherub"  won.  (I  have  since  been  told  that  the 
little  Cheerful  Cherub  rhyme  and  drawing  which 
appears  every  night  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  is  written  and  drawn  by  a  crippled  shut- 
in.  If  this  is  so,  it  would  seem  uncanny  in  its 
psychic  coincidence.)  One  of  the  children  pro- 
cured some  Red  Cross  buttons,  worked  off  the 
red  cross,  and  designed  our  insignia.  The  staff 
looked  empty,  so  we  added  a  treble  clef  and  three 
notes  on  the  middle  space,  two  half  notes  and  one 
whole  one — C.  C.  C. — our  wonderful  secret,  the 
"Cheerful  Cherub  Club."  There  was  some  for- 
bidding comment  on  our  name  from  some  of  the 
adults  in  authority,  who  felt  that  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  children  made  such  a  name  a  cruel 
parody  which  could  not  be  countenanced.  They 
felt  that  it  was  a  crippled  children's  affair  en- 
tirely. As  the-  three  C's  could  also  stand  for 
Crippled  Children's  Club,  we  were  able  to  satisfy 
everybody, — "Cheerful  Cherub  Club,"  or  "Crip- 
pled Children's  Club,"  according  to  how  you 
looked  at  it. 

Having  settled  these  ponderous  but  enjoyable 
matters,  we  turned  next  to  what  we,  as  a  music 
club,  should  do.  Play  and  sing.  As  this  was 
to  take  the  place  of  a  playground,  with  its  base- 
ball and  merry-go-round,  and  as  no  one  was  fitted 
for  athletic  stunts,  we  started  right  in  to  play  the 
easiest  piece  we  could  sing — America.  We  had 
the  necessary  black-board  work  to  show  where 
the  notes  they  were  singing  could  be  found  on 
the  staff,  the  names  of  them,  the  scale  involved, 
and  the  time.  Then  we  showed  them  the  same 
notes  on  the  mandolins,  taking  as  much  of  the 
scale  as  covered  the  same  notes  the  piece  did.  A 
few  weeks  later,  we  took  fifteen  minutes  out  of 
each  hour's  playing  to  "do  scales,"  with  harmoni- 
ous accompaniment  on  the  piano, — to  do  chords 
and  arpeggios.  I  use  the  word  "do",  because  the 
children  use  it,  and  because  it  seems  to  indicate 
their  mental  desire  to  create  for  themselves  their 
own  music  and  entertainment,  and  not  have  it 
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handed  to  them.  The  children  said  they  never 
knew  exercises  could  have  such  beautiful  har- 
monies. One  little  girl,  when  we  were  playing 
scales  in  thirds,  said,  "Oh,  that  is  so  pretty,  it 
hurts." 

With  so  many  differing  requests,  we  took  turns 
selecting  our  next  piece.  If  the  coming  piece 
had  any  specially  difficult  passage,  we  forestalled 
the  technique  involved  by  improvising  a  scale 
exercise  with  accompaniment  which  would  give 
the  fingers  of  the  children  the  necessary  training 
to  meet  the  hidden  step  upward  and  forward. 
I  found  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  that  a  child 
could  do  with  his  fingers  what  he  could  not  grasp 
mentally,  and  that  any  great  stress  on  the  mental 
theoretical  understanding  ended  in  fatigue  or  lack 
of  interest.  After  it  was  an  accomplished  fact, 
physically,  then  we  could  explain  the  technical 
and  mental  process,  how  we  arrived  at  the  desired 
result. 

Thus  there  developed  a  playground  for  crippled 
children  with  musical  instruments  for  equipment, 
instead  of  swings  and  slides  and  games.  Each 
individual  unit  of  a  crippled  children's  play- 
ground, whether  expressed  in  music  or  other  edu- 
cational or  vocational  hand-craft,  requires  an  in- 
dividual method  of  treatment,  depending  on  the 
individual  circumstances, — the  physical  and  men- 
tal limitations  of  the  handicapped  children,  the 
material  limitations  of  the  home  or  institution. 
This  material  limitation  includes  not  only  the  fin- 
ancial limitation,  but  also  the  limited  time  left  over 
from  the  imperative  schedule  of  the  day,  the 
school  hours,  the  orthopedic  treatments,  the  reci- 
procal duties  in  the  home  which  is  sheltering  them  ; 
also,  (and  this  is  the  gravest  limitation)  the 
amount  of  interest,  and  sympathetic,  active  co- 
operation in  the  background,  from  the  janitor  in 
the  cellar  to  the  President  of  the  Board. 

The  foundation, — the  fundamental  idea — is  al- 
ways the  same.  It  is  a  playground  to  take  the 
place  of  the  playground  and  recreational  centers 
from  which  they  are  excluded  because  of  their 
handicaps;  a  musical  education  from  which  they 
are  excluded  because  they  cannot  travel  to  the 
centers  where  music  is  taught.  The  idea  is  to  take 
musical  knowledge  to  them,  in  the  form  of  play, 
because  they  cannot  go  out  to  get  it,  and  to  make 
it  interesting  and  entertaining,  not  another  irk- 
some task. 

The  easiest  stringed  instrument  for  a  crippled 
child  is  the  flat-backed  mandolin.  It  is  the  least 
discouraging,  which  is  an  ever  present  considera- 


tion. Six  months  of  fingering  of  this  instrument 
gives  a  gifted  child  a  great  start  toward  fingering 
the  violin.  The  children  who  make  the  quickest 
progress  on  the  mandolins  are  promoted  to  vio- 
lins, if  they  so  desire,  and  if  we  have  any  violins. 
Every  boy  craves  to  be  a  drummer,  but  the  boys 
realize  we  must  not  drown  out  our  strings.  Many 
ask  for  wind  instruments,  but  as  yet  we  have 
never  had  any  to  give  them,  nor  have  we  the 
necessary  funds  for  instruction.  A  fife  and  drum 
corps,  or  a  regular  band,  would  solve  many  a  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with  the  truant  or  incorrigible 
child.  A  staff  of  teachers  could  travel  together  to 
these  institutions  where  there  are  twenty  to  sixty 
or  two  hundred  children,  instruct  them  separately 
or  in  groups  on  the  various  instruments,  then  put 
the  various  parts  together  every  week,  for  en- 
semble work. 

To  return  to  the  child  promoted  to  the  violin: 
Occasionally  some  paralytic  condition  is  marvel- 
ously  benefitted  by  a  violin.  I  have  in  mind  the 
case  of  a  boy  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down, 
for  fourteen  years,  and  with  some  deformity  of 
the  right  shoulder,  with  but  a  few  inches  of  move- 
ment in  the  right  hand  and  wrist.  He  begged  for 
a  violin.  He  was  our  leader  in  a  group  of  twelve 
mandolins.  He  had  earned  the  promotion  to  a 
violin.  I  finally  told  him  that  his  condition  was 
such  that  he  could  not  draw  a  full  length  bow. 
He  said,  "Try  me."  I  did;  as  the  easiest  way  to 
convince  him.  When  he  found  that  he  could 
draw  the  bow  only  the  usual  five  or  six  inches  of 
movement,  I  thought  he  would  have  convinced 
himself.  Instead,  he  shamed  me  by  looking  up 
and  saying,  "You  never  can  do  anything  the  first 
time  you  try ;  please  give  me  two  months."  I  said 
"All  right,  I  will  give  you  six  months."  In  some 
way  I  cannot  understand,  he  managed  to  lift  his 
right  shoulder  blade  high  enough  so  that  he  could 
get  the  full  length  of  his  bow,  and  in  a  few 
months,  was  graceful  in  a  most  unconventional 
position.  I  learned  my  "music"  lesson  right  there, 
and  never  again  have  I  said  that  a  paralyzed  child 
could  not  do  something  he  or  she  very  much 
craved  to  do. 


Precept  vs.  Practice 

Football  Coach  (to  players) — Remember  that 
football  develops  individuality,  initiative,  leader- 
ship. Now  get  in  there  and  do  exactly  as  I  tell 
you. — Life. 


Negro  Music  in  America 


At  the  first  annual  Negro  spiritual  contest  held 
in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Recreation  Commission,  Dr.  Thomas  A. 
Long,  of  Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  Negro  Music  in  America. 

"The  Negro  folk  songs,"  Dr.  Thomas  said, 
"may  be  classified  as  folk  songs  and  plantation 
melodies  or  spirituals.  These  folk  songs  give 
expression  to  the  various  phases  of  Negro  life 
and  have  the  same  value  for  the  Negro  race  that 
the  folk  songs  of  any  other  people  have  for  their 
particular  race.  Some  of  the  songs  had  their  ori- 
gin in  Africa,  some  in  the  West  Indies  and  others 
in  America. 

"Negro  music  is  essentially  spontaneous.  In 
Africa  it  sprang  into  life  at  the  war  dances,  at 
festivals  and  at  marriages  and  funerals.  There 
are  strains  in  the  African  melodies  which  reveal 
a  close  relationship  between  the  songs  of  Africa 
and  the  Negro  folk  songs  of  America.  The  plan- 
tation songs  known  as  the  'spirituals'  are  the 
spontaneous  outbursts  of  religious  fervor  and 
had  their  origin  chiefly  in  the  camp  meetings  and 
revivals  and  in  the  seclusion  of  the  old  cabin 
home  on  the  plantation.  The  imagery  and  senti- 
ments which  these  songs  give  expression  to  are 
the  outcome  of  the  conditions  in  America  in  which 
the  Negro  found  himself,  and  furnished  an  out- 
let for  his  anguish  of  heart.  The  songs  abound  in 
scriptural  illusions  and  unique  interpretations  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  religion,  born  of 
a  common  experience  and  a  common  hope  of  de- 
liverance and  the  coming  of  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

"There  is  in  the  plantation  songs  a  pathos  and 
a  beauty  appealing  to  a  wide  range  of  tastes  and 
their  harmony  makes  its  impression  on  people  of 
the  highest  musical  culture.  The  spirituals  offer 
evidence  that  the  finest  folk  music  of  the  world  is 
the  product  of  pain  and  suffering.  Beneath  their 
burden  of  complaint  is  a  surge  of  buoyant  rhythm 
and  sweeping  vitality  which  often  rises  in  a  re- 
sistless flood  of  emotional  exultation.  Even  the 
sonority  of  the  titles  of  many  of  them  resound 
with  beauty.  There  is  magic  in  the  very  sound 
of  'Deep  River/  'Roll,  Jordan,  Roll/  'Steal 
Away  to  Jesus'  and  'Swing  Low,  Sweet 
Chariot/ 

"A  distinction  should  be  made  between  the 
spirituals  and  another  class  of  songs  known  as 
work  songs,  among  which  are,  "Water  Boy"  and 
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the  well  known  "Hammer  Song."  Here  are  the 
same  powerful  forces  which  are  found  in  the 
'Volga  Boat  Song'  and  other  great  Russian  folk 
music.  Many  of  these  work  songs  have  been 
wrung  from  the  sweat  of  construction  crews  and 
gangs,  from  hard  labor  and  the  painful  condi- 
tions of  a  work-a-day  existence.  There  are 
others,  however,  that  show  simple  joys,  homely 
blessings ;  others  mirror  scenes  of  a  milder  hue, 
the  soft  languor  of  southern  nights,  the  chatter  of 
cotton  pickers,  the  distant  strains  from  cabin 
groups,  the  listless  heat  of  summer  days  and  the 
magic  of  cool  waters  gleaming  in  the  glare  of 
blazing  pine  knots  or  reflecting  the  flaring  smoke 
stacks  of  river  boats  down  on  the  Mississippi. 

"The  many  scriptural  references  in  the  spirit- 
uals sometimes  raise  the  question  why  it  is  that 
these  people  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
had  so  remarkable  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
Biblical  truths.  In  those  early  days  the  Bible 
was  the  only  book  read  to  them.  Their  memory 
coupled  with  an  innate  sense  of  the  picturesque 
stood  them  in  good  stead  and  the  result  was  a  re- 
markable knowledge  of  the  book,  characteristi- 
cally expressed  in  symbolism. 

"It  is  a  striking  fact  about  the  spirituals  that 
out  of  more  than  600  which  have  been  collected 
none  show  resentment,  hate  or  revenge. 

"The  charm  and  beauty  of  these  songs  were 
given  recognition  first  through  a  group  of  young 
colored  men  and  women  known  as  the  Fisk  Jubilee 
Singers  sent  out  by  Fisk  University  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  in  1871.  They  toured  America,  Eng- 
land, and  the  continent  of  Europe,  singing  the 
simple  old  melodies  before  peasants  and  nobility 
and  appearing  before  Queen  Victoria,  who  was 
deeply  touched  when  the  singers  sang  for  her  at 
Buckingham  Palace. 

"Side  by  side  with  the  spirituals  have  arisen 
the  secular  song  which  ranks  below  those  having 
the  religious  note,  both  in  genius,  construction 
and  inspiration,  but  which  strike  a  responsive 
chord  wherever  heard  because  they  bring  back 
memories  and  suggest  the  old  time  atmosphere 
of  cabin  doors,  pillared  porticos  and  rambling 
mansions.  Among  others,  Stephen  Foster  and 
Louis  Gottschalk  stand  out  as  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  Negro  music.  They  imbibed  the  atmos- 
phere in  their  travels  through  the  South  and  as 
a  result  we  have  'Old  Black  Joe/  'Swanee  River/ 
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'Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny,'  'My  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home'  and  others.  These  songs  are  favor- 
ites but  they  are  not  Negro  folk  songs. 

"The  jazz  type  of  music  although  of  Negro  ori- 
gin must  not  be  confused  with  the  spirituals  nor 
in  any  way  associated  with  them.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  to  cheapen  and  commercialize 
the  spirituals  by  introducing,  the  jazz  element. 
In  spite  of  this  effort  at  exploitation  Negro  spirit- 
uals are  taking  their  place  more  and  more  with 
music  of  the  world  and  are  being  accredited  both 
at  home  and  abroad  as  having  their  own  distinc- 
tive message  and  as  representing  the  only  folk 
music  of  America. 

"Great  composers  like  Dvorak  are  using  the 
spirituals  as  a  theme  for  their  ambitious  works. 
Spirituals  are  found  in  the  programs  of  the  best 
metropolitan  concert  offerings  and  they  are  being 
increasingly  used  in  some  form  as  a  part  of  ser- 
vice of  worship  in  many  of  the  leading  churches 
of  the  country.  It  is  this  religious  note  as  the 
basis  for  the  whole  that  must  be  emphasized  and 
preserved. 

"In  the  Negro  race  are  Roland  Hayes,  Paul 
Robeson,  Harry  Burleigh,  Marion  Anderson,  Na- 
thaniel Dett  and  others  who  both  by  song  and  pen 
are  the  exponents  and  interpreters  of  the  spiri- 
tuals, not  only  as  art  but  as  a  crystallized  spiritual 
truth,  clothed  in  the  beauty  of  simplicity  and 
worthy  of  preservation  for  all  times. 


"At  the  present  time  there  is  the  possibility  of 
making  these  songs  less  effective  by  an  over- 
reaching for  artistic  effect.  They  are  most  effect- 
ive when  sung  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the 
original  simplicity,  and  in  the  spirit  of  worship. 
Fisk,  Hampton,  Tuskegee  and  other  schools  are 
making  the  spirituals  an  integral  part  of  the  spiri- 
tual life  in  Negro  education.  Every  legitimate 
means  should  be  used  in  the  schools  and  else- 
where to  impress  upon  the  Negroes  of  the 
younger  generation  the  importance  of  using  and 
preserving  the  spirituals  as  a  priceless  heritage." 


"Germany  does  not  train  a  few  hand-picked 
athletes.  She  has  organized  her  youth  for  athle- 
tics as  the  nation  was  once  regimented  for  war. 
The  universality  is  not  breeding  mediocrity. 
Hoffmeister  of  Hanover  broke  the  world's  discus 
throwing  record,  and  a  relay  team  twice  met  the 
world's  record  for  400  meters  recently.  While 
Sweden  is  making  gallant  bids  for  distinction  at 
the  next  Olympic  meet  she  has  not  60,000,000 
people  to  draw  from  as  Germany  has.  A  German 
victory  may  push  America  into  a  general  training 
of  its  youth.  The  United  States  may  make*  'a 
business  of  sports,  but  it  is  a  business  restricted 
to  only  the  most  promising  men.  Germany's 
serious  business  in  sports  includes  virtually  the 
youth  of  the  nation." 


THE  NEVER-FAILING  INTEREST  OF  BASKET  BALL 


The  Fascination  of  Blue  Prints 


BY 
ENID  LYON  JONES 


The  happy  memories  that  were  recalled,  not  so 
long  ago,  when  I  came  across  an  old  book  of  blue 
prints  1  had  as  a  child,  made  me  think  that  it 
might  be  a  lovely  thing  for  the  children  to  do  on 
the  playgrounds. 

Of  course,  when  I  mentioned  blue  prints  to  the 
children,  all  they  could  think  of  were  the  large 
rolls  of  house-plans  on  blue  paper.  But  their  en- 
thusiasm was  unbounded  when  I  showed  them 
mine  and  they  saw  what  beautiful  things  they 
could  do  themselves. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  contractors'  blue 
print,  but  did  you  know  what  glorious  things  you 
can  make  with  the  same  kind  of  paper  and  your 
favorite  flowers  from  your  garden,  or  your  wild 
flower  specimens  from  woods  and  field? 

Blue  print  paper  can  be  secured  at  school  sup- 
ply houses,  art  supply  stores  or  from  blue-print 
companies.  It  is  about  a  yard  wide  and  can  be 
purchased  by  the  foot  or  yard.  It  is  inexpensive, 
but  must  be  used  as  soon  after  it  is  purchased  as 
possible.  While  not  as  sensitive  to  light  as  regu- 
lar photographers'  paper  it  must  be  handled  in 
subdued  light  and  left  uncovered  before  exposed 
or  the  paper  will  become  too  dark  to  make  a 
clear  print.  It  cannot  be  kept  more  than  a  day  or 
c\vo,  except  in  a  light-proof  container. 

For  equipment  in  our  undertaking,  we  used 
pieces  of  glass  large  enough  to  make  prints  of  an 
attractive  size  for  pages  in  a  scrap  book  about 
six  by  eight  inches,  with  a  piece  of  stiff  cardboard 
of  the  same  size  for  a  back,  and  four  wire  spring 
clamp  clothes  pins  for  each  glass.  Of  course  a 
printing  frame,  such  as  photographers  use,  is  a 
bit  better,  but  the  window  glass  and  clothes  pins 
serve  where  many  wish  to  make  prints. 

The  children  brought  their  flowers — long  trail- 
ing honeysuckle  and  cypress  vine,  each  with  their 
characteristic  small  white  flowers,  garden  flowers 
of  all  kinds — cosmos,  sweet  peas,  pansies,  four 
o'clocks  and  petunias — anything  that  was  not  too 
thick  to  lie  flat  between  the  glass  and  card- 
board. Wild  flowers  and  weeds,  leaves  and  vines 
all  were  brought  to  try  out ;  even  tiny  butterflies 
and  moths  were  not  left  out,  for  they  would  all 
give  a  lovely  silhouette. 

But  we  first  had  to  get  everything  ready.  The 
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paper  had  to  be  cut  to  the  right  size  in  a  darkened 
room.  Then  on  the  glass  we  placed  the  flowers 
we  wished  to  print,  making  of  them  artistic  ar- 
rangements and  designs.  Over  the  flowers  were 
placed  the  blue  print  paper  face  down  and  on  top 
of  it,  the  cardboard,  all  of  them  being  clamped  to- 
gether at  each  corner  with  a  clothes  pin. 

We  were  then  ready  for  the  exposure.  As  each 
child  prepared  her  frame,  she  ran  to  the  sunlight 
and  turned  it  glass  side  up  to  the  sun.  Commer- 
cially, the  exposures  are  generally  made  by  electric 
light,  but  what  could  be  happier  than  the  sunlight 
for  a  nature  print?  Only  a  few  minutes  are  re- 
quired for  the  exposure,  five  at  the  most  if  the 
sun  is  not  at  its  brightest.  Usually  only  two  or 
three  minutes  are  sufficient.  A  little  experiment- 
ing in  this  regard  is  always  a  good  plan  as  there 
are  any  number  of  different  shades  that  can  be 
acquired  through  exposure.  These  vary  from  a 
pale  bluish-green  for  a  short  exposure  to  a  deep 
velvety  blue  from  a  longer  time  in  the  sun. 

The  frames  were  then  brought  in  to  the  shade, 
where  we  had  a  large  tub  of  water.  When  the 
paper  was  removed  from  the  frame,  the  effect 
was  lovely ;  the  flowers  were  dark,  the  background 
of  the  picture  a  bluish  white.  But  it  was  not  to 
remain  so.  Each  picture  had  to  be  set  by  putting 
into  the  water  and  moving  it  about,  completely 
submerged  for  some  minutes.  This  had  a  surpris- 
ing effect,  for  the  picture  gradually  reversed  it- 
self. The  flowers  became  whiter  and  the  back- 
ground darkened  to  a  lovely  blue,  the  veins  of 
the  petals  and  leaves  being  faintly  outlined  in 
blue.  They  were  like  choice  bits  of  blue  wedge- 
wood. 

To  add  to  the  endurance,  the  clear  water  bath 
may  be  followed  by  a  bath  in  a  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potash,  then  in  the  clear  water  again. 
As  we  were  not  going  to  subject  our  prints  to 
stronger  light  than  the  soft  light  of  indoors,  we 
considered  the  water  enough,  and  when  the  pic- 
tures were  clearly  brought  out  we  laid  them  out 
to  dry. 

Each  child  made  a  collection  of  the  flowers  he 
or  she  liked  best.  Some  made  nature  booklets  of 
different  kinds  of  leaves,  and  some  of  all  the  wild 
flowers  they  could  find,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
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season  they  had  booklets  to  take  home  end  a 
greater  love  and  knowledge  for  all  growing  things. 

There  are  many  other  possibilities  and  uses  for 
these  flower  blue  prints  besides  nature  study  pro- 
jects. With  larger  pieces  of  glass  and  quantities 
of  vines  and  grasses,  leaves  and  flowers,  one  can 
make  charming  prints,  large  enough  to  cover 
boxes,  for  instance,  or  waste  baskets,  book  covers, 
even  lamp  shades,  screens,  telephone  screens  and 
plaques  and  many  other  interesting,  useful  and 
l>eautiful  things  for  the  home. 

What  a  lovely  thing  it  would  be  to  record  the 
lovely  blooms  in  your  garden,  or  your  vacation 
days  in  the  woodlands,  by  perpetuating  them  in 
blue  prints,  to  brighten  the  flowerless  winter  day ; 
by  a  constant  reminder  of  summer  glories! 


Casting  as  a  Recreation 
Activity 

BY 

CHARLES  F.  FARRY 
Orlando  Recreation  Department 

Casting  has  become  a  fascinating  sport  among 
the  fishermen  who  gathered  in  Orlando,  Florida, 
for  the  Annual  Tournament  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Orlando  Recreation  Department  and 
much  skill  is  demonstrated  at  these  gatherings. 

In  the  substitution  of  a  weight  plug  or  fly  for 
the  barbed  lure  and  of  the  regular  fishing  line 
for  more  delicate  material  the  same  art  and  skill 
are  necessary  as  is  found  useful  in  the  stream. 
Casts  are  made  at  circular  targets  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  any  cast  dropped  within  this  target 
is  scored  a  perfect.  For  each  foot  by  which  the 
target  is  missed,  one  demerit  is  scored.  This  in 
general  is  the  rule  for  scoring  though  there  are 
a  few  added  technicalities.  The  caster  against 
whom  the  lowest  number  of  demerits  are  scored 
is  declared  the  winner. 

This  type  of  play  is  known  as  accuracy  play. 
Another  type  is  distance  play  in  which  the  aver- 
age of  5  points  counts  as  the  score,  the  one  with 
the  highest  average  cast  winning. 

This  type  of  recreation  has  taken  Orlando  by 
storm  and  much  interest  has  been  created  by  the 
boys  who  have  been  organized  into  the  Orlando 
Casting  Club.  Not  only  has  this  activity  proved 
a  healthful  outdoor  recreation  but  it  has  been  a 
method  of  teaching  field  and  stream  etiquette,  the 
conservation  of  wild  life  and  good  sportsmanship. 


LOVELY  OUTLINES   PRESERVED  BY   BLUE   PRINTS 

COME  AND  PLAY 
A  health  giving  welcome  awaits  you  in  New  York 

State's  parks  and  playgrounds 
The  latch  string  is  out. 
Enjoy    a    vacation    amid    mountains,    lakes    and 

streams,  or  on  the  ocean  beaches, 
Splendid  highways  lead  everywhere. 

Sweep  away  the  cobwebs  of  fatigue  in  carefree 

days 
Swap  a  yarn  in  the  glow  of  the  campfire; 

Awake  with  the  song  birds. 

This  booklet  is  published  to  aid  you  in  a  full 
enjoyment  of  the  state  parks  and  recreational 
areas. 

COME— SEE— ENJOY 

With  this  delightful  invitation  the  New  York 
State  Council  of  Parks  details,  in  a  beautifully 
illustrated  booklet,  the  joys  which  await  the 
camper  or  hiker  in  the  parks  of  New  York  State. 


Three-fourths  of  a  Cent  for  Religion  and 

Philanthropy  and  Eight  and  One-Half 

Cents  for  Crime 

According  to  federal  authority  we  are  spending 
out  of  each  earned  dollar  twenty-four  and  one- 
half  cents  for  necessities,  twenty-two  cents  for 
luxuries,  eleven  cents  for  investment,  eight  and 
one-half  cents  for  crime,  four  and  one-half  cents 
for  government,  local,  state,  and  national ;  waste, 
fourteen  cents ;  miscellaneous,  thirteen  and  one- 
half  cents;  one  and  one-half  cents  on  education, 
and  three-fourths  of  a  cent  on  religion  and  philan- 
thropy. 

From  an  address  by  Frank  D.  Boynton,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 


From  a  Playground  to  a  Play  Park 

BY 

ARTHUR  LELAND 
Landscape   Architect-Recreation   Consultant,  Newport,  R.  I. 


I  have  always  been  strong  for  the  beautification 
of  playgrounds  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  cur- 
rently reported  that  it  cannot  be  done.  I  have 
seen  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Crataegus  pyracantha 
which  has  been  within  three  feet  of  the  foot  of  a 
set  of  children's  swings  for  fourteen  years,  and  is 
still  in  good  condition.  I  had  some  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  plant  some  good-sized  spirea  along  the 
edge  of  one  playground  where  the  small  boys 
play  baseball  more  or  less  intermittently,  and  this 
is  still  going  strong. 

Therefore  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  the  Providence  Day  Nursery  to  assist 
them  in  designing  and  building  a  beautiful  play- 
ground and  in  working  out  novel  theories  and 
ideas.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  practical  demonstration 
that  a  playground  is  more  useful  and  more  effi- 
cient and  will  have  many  times  the  attendance. 

The  ladies  of  the  Providence  Day  Nursery  As- 
sociation operate  a  day  nursery  and  a  social  set- 
tlement in  the  factory  district  of  Providence. 
Feeling  the  need  of  playground  facilities,  they 
purchased  two  backyards  adjoining  their  prop- 
erty, making  an  area  of  about  a  quarter  acre. 
After  a  lapse  of  three  years  spent  in  improvement 
and  in  use,  the  playground  had  had  a  total  at- 
tendance of  107,836. 

The  Nickerson  House  Nursery  Playground  was 
intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of  children  attend- 
ing the  day  nursery;  the  large  play  area  is  three 
and  a  half  feet  higher  and  was  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  general  playground ;  the  garden  is  about 
one  foot  higher  than  the  latter  and  it  was  planned 
that  this  should  be  a  restful  spot  for  mothers  and 
their  babies.  Space  is  very  limited,  the  neighbor- 
hood not  in  the  least  select.  It  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  find  a  worse  environment  for 
the  building,  organizing  and  operating  of  such  a 
playground. 

Most  of  the  landscaping  was  installed  early  in 
1926,  and  then  followed  a  terrible  summer  for 
the  residents  of  the  social  settlement.  This  prop- 
erty had  been  fenced  with  a  six-foot  chain  link 

•From   Parks  and  Recreation,   September-October,    1928. 
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fence,  with  offset  barbed  wire  arms  on  top. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  backyard  fence  is  no 
higher  than  the  roof  of  any  adjoining  wood  shed, 
ash  bin  or  fence.  I  have  seen  seven-year-old  boys 
lift  up  three-year-olds  and  drop  them  over  the 
barbed  wire  into  the  playground  from  an  adjoin- 
ing yard. 

It  really  helps  a  great  deal  in  the  preservation 
of  planting  materials  to  have  the  children  plant 
them.  We  declared  an  Arbor  Day  with  official 
diggers  and  planters,  elected  in  each  of  the  rooms 
of  nearby  schools ;  even  then,  the  public  highway 


"CATSEASE" — THE  PROVIDENCE  DAY  NURSERY  PLAY- 
GROUND BEFORE  THE  PROCESS  OF  BEAUTIFICATION  BEGAN 

over  the  top  of  every  adjoining  outbuilding  and 
fence  was  not  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
our  planting  materials. 

During  the  winter  of  1926,  a  council  was  held 
in  which  it  was  decided  that  the  first  essential 
is  absolute  control.  In  addition  to  the  customary 
route  over  the  top  of  the  fence,  there  were  six 
different  ways  in  which  the  children  could  dodge 
in  behind  buildings  and  play  hide  and  seek  with 
the  janitor  and  police  of  the  neighborhood.  I 
was  therefore  commissioned  to  design  the  neces- 
sary control  units. 


PLAYGROUND  FOR  PLAY  PARK 
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As  the  playground  was  already  fenced,  the  only 
way  to  make  the  fence  unclimbable  was  to  raise 
the  corners  six  feet  higher  by  means  of  galvan- 
ized steel  pipes.  From  the  tops  of  these  pipes, 
galvanized  brown  chain  was  suspended.  Strands 


NINE  YEARS  LATER 

of  hog  barbed  wire  run  from  every  link  of  this 
chain  down  to  the  top  of  the  gates.  All  places 
under  the  fence  where  children  had  been  burrow- 
ing through  were  sealed  up  with  concrete  walls. 
Gates  and  barriers  closed  the  many  entrances. 
And  peace  came. 

Unless  you  can  control  at  all  times  those  who 
are  to  be  in  your  playground,  it  is  absolutely  use- 
less to  attempt  to  make  it  beautiful,  and  this  con- 
trol should  be  the  first  piece  of  construction  com- 
pleted. A  twelve-foot  wire  fence  with  the  top 
section  of  1^  inch  mesh,  if  built  in  the  beginning, 
would  have  solved  the  problem.  It  would  also 
have  served  to  keep  balls  and  playing  equipment 
inside  so  as  not  to  annoy  the  neighbors. 

Some  data  on  the  cost  of  construction  may  be 
of  interest : 

481  linear  feet  of  fence  made  unclimbable  run- 
ning over  one  double  gate,  $544.89. 

Wading  pool  with  concrete  walls,  fountain  and 
one  side  of  wall  finished  with  water  worn  rounded 
stones,  area  292  square  feet,  cost  $699.24.  This 
pool  has  a  tarvia  bottom,  and  a  fool-proof  drain- 
age system  which  cannot  be  clogged  up  with  sand, 
as  we  have  violated  all  architectural  precedent  by 
building  a  sand  court  adjoining  a  wading  pool. 

Cost  of  general  planning,  $378.94 

Cost  of  supervision  of  construction,  $159.56 

Concrete    fence.     This    was    somewhat   of    an 


extravagance,  but  everyone  was  very  much 
pleased,  nevertheless.  We  had  to  make  a  rein- 
forced concrete  bridge  in  the  fence  over  the  roots 
of  an  elm  tree.  The  forms  for  the  post  and  panels 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  so  that  the  cost 
for  forms  would  be  no  greater  for  ten  times  as 
much  fence.  The  reinforced  concrete  posts  are 
colored  chrome  green.  The  color  for  the  job 
costing  $16.  They  were  cast  in  molds  and  when 
properly  hardened  put  in  place  after  which  the 
I'  x  3'  foundation  wall  was  poured.  Then  panels 
were  cast  in  place,  one  at  a  time,  there  being  ex- 
pansion joints  between  each  panel  and  the  slots  in 
the  posts.  Posts  from  10  to  10^',  are  6"  to  9" 
thick.  The  27  linear  feet  of  this  fence  cost  with 
the  forms  $573.29  or  $19.38  per  foot.  Any  con- 
siderable length  of  this  fence  ought  to  be  built  for 
about  $12  per  foot. 

Concrete  post  park  benches,  205  linear  feet, 
$647.17 

Playhouse  16'  x  16'  with  sandbox  underneath 
large  playground  slide.  Platform  serves  as  a 
bandstand,  stage  and  outdoor  theatre.  Another 
story  and  slide  can  be  added  later.  Cost,  $580.96 

Water  and  sewerage  system,  $646.95 

Concrete  Wall  and  Sand  Court,  $97.25 

Planting,  $1,122.77 

Shower  Bath,  $28.55 

Four  catch  basins,  $73.10 

Pergola,  $529.62 

Flagpole,  $59.16 


A   PLAY  HOUSE  WITH    SAND  Box   UNDERNEATH  LARGE 
SLIDE  IN  PROVIDENCE  DAY  NURSERY  PLAYGROUND 

Immediately  after  the  children  had  assisted  in 
planting  the  shrubs  and  trees,  they  commenced  to 
call  the  playground  their  "Park."  The  next  day, 
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after  we  had  planted  some  Lombardy  poplars 
alongside  one  of  our  neighbor's  grounds,  he 
planted  some  in  front  of  his,  and  shortly  after  had 
a  concrete  floor  with  openings  for  flowers  beds 
made  in  his  backyard.  The  improvement  in  this 
quarter  acre  has  increased  the  value  of  all  of  the 
adjoining  real  estate,  and  has  had  a  very  good 
effect  on  the  neighborhood,  which  was  certainly 
in  need  of  uplifting  influences. 

Everything  planted  in  a  playground  must  be 
of  large  size,  protected  and  so  placed  as  to  be  out 
of  the  destructive  range  of  baseballs  and  basket- 
balls. All  trees  must  have  guards.  The  concrete 
post  park  benches  serve  to  protect  a  great  deal  of 
shrubbery.  All  vines  which  run  up  over  swings 
must  be  protected  by  having  barbed  wire  wrapped 
around  the  upper  ends  of  the  posts  of  the  swings. 
In  exposed  places,  only  the  most  hardy  shrubs 
and  vines  can  be  used,  preferably  those  with 
thorns.  There  will  be  places  where  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  anything  grow.  For  example, 
wherever  there  is  a  tendency  to  take  a  short  cut. 
In  one  place  two  hedges  of  Berberis  thundergii 
have  been  worn  out.  I  have  some  Citrus  trifoliata 
growing  in  the  nursery  to  place  here  back  of  a 
barberry  hedge  as  soon  as  it  reaches  sufficient  size. 
If  this  does  not  hold  them,  a  park  bench  or  a  con- 
crete wall  will. 


Being  For? 


Under  this  title  the  May  issue  of  the  Woman's 
Press  tells  of  an  address  given  before  the  Edu- 
cation and  Research  Division  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks, 
Principal  of  Manchester  College,  England,  who 
has  been  in  the  United  States  as  the  guest  of 
the  American  Association  of  Adult  Education. 

In  his  brief  address,  Dr.  Jacks  gave  two  key 
phrases  as  containing  the  essence  of  his  gospel  of 
education ;  one,  education  for  leisure,  which  desig- 
nated its  aim,  and  the  other  education  for  skill, 
which  indicates  its  method. 

"Leisure  is  the  time  supposed  to  be  devoted  to 
resting,  amusing  ourselves,  play  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other," he  said.  "There  are  two  kinds  of  play, 
one,  playing  the  fool  and  the  other,  playing  the 
man.  One  is  the  meanest  and  the  other  the  noblest 
game  in  the  world.  The  object  of  leisure  is  to  give 


the   largest   opportunity    for  the   second   kind   of 
'  play. 

"Skill  is  wisdom  in  action ;  it  is  knowledge  do- 
ing the  thing  that  it  knows  how  to  do.  Knowledge 
that  fails  to  get  itself  transformed  into  skill  is 
only  half -knowledge.  Knowledge  without  skill  is 
i  like  a  spear  without  a  point,  a  knife  without  an 
edge,  a  tool  without  a  handle. 

"There  are  many  kinds  of  skill — skill  of  the 
hand,  of  the  eye,  of  the  senses,  of  the  whole  body, 
of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart.  They  are  all  re- 
lated ;  they  interpenetrate  each  other,  they  support 
each  other;  if  you  begin  with  one  you  take  a  step 
towards  acquiring  others.  Whether  you  study 
the  human  body  or  the  human  mind  you  must  in- 
evitably come  to  the  conclusion  that  man  is  being 
made  for  the  exercise  of  skill.  Aristotle  saw  this. 
'What  is  a  human  being  for?'  he  asked,  and  an- 
swered that  a  human  being  is  an  instrument  for 
the  exercise  of  skill  and  that  until  it  acquires  skill 
it  is  a  frustrated  body." 

"Leisure  time  is  the  field  in  which  adult  edu- 
cation operates,"  Dr.  Jacks  said.  "The  first  thing 
that  educators  have  to  do  is  to  convince  people, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  that  playing  the  fool  is  not  the 
most  enjoyable  way  of  spending  time.  This  can 
be  done,  not  by  preaching  and  talking  to  people, 
but  by  actually  introducing  them  to  more  satis- 
factory ways  of  spending  their  leisure  time.  They 
must  be  shown  that  going  to  night  clubs  or  watch- 
ing the  imbecilities  of  the  movies  is  a  poor  game, 
"The  pleasures  of  the  leisure  side  of  life  have  to 
be  provided  by  the  labor  side  of  life.  Study  the 
shop  windows  and  you  will  be  struck  by  the  num- 
ber of  industries  employed  in  furnishing  people 
with  the  things  they  need  in  order  to  enjoy  theii 
leisure.  If  we  spend  our  leisure  in  a  low  quality 
way — that  is,  in  playing  the  fool — the  labor  thai 
furnishes  the  means  will  tend  to  be  of  a  low 
quality,  too.  Low  quality  leisure  time  activities 
go  hand  in  hand  with  low  quality  in  industry." 
^Adult  education,  Dr.  Jacks  explained,  is  attack- 
ing our  social  problems  from  the  leisure  end  oi 
life.  It  is  attempting  to  make  people  less  de- 
pendent on  external  excitement,  and  is  training 
them  to  exercise  some  kind  of  skill  which  shall  b< 
^a  source  of  personal  enjoyment  and  social  benefit 
"The  skill  of  the  people  is  the  greatest  of  human- 
ity's undeveloped  assets.  All  great  arts  have  orig- 
inated in  the  well-doing  of  ordinary  things.  .  . 
Put  into  the  doing  of  anything  all  the  excellence 
that  it  needs  and  you  are  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  ar 
artistic  thing." 
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Horseshoe  pitching  as  an  athletic  or  recrea- 
tional activity  has  not  attained  its  merited  popu- 
larity in  our  program  of  athletics  for  all.  It  is 
encouraged  to  some  extent  on  the  majority  of 
our  school  athletic  and  municipal  recreation  pro- 
grams but  generally  speaking  has  been  only  par- 
tially successful.  It  is  probably  the  least  developed 
and  most  poorly  promoted  of  all  our  so-called 
minor  sports.  The  encouragement  of  this  homely 
game  on  an  organized  basis  has  given  the  writer 
more  satisfaction  in  results  obtained  than  any 
other  form  of  a  year-round  athletic  program. 

Our  experience  shows  that  organized  on  a 
league  basis,  horseshoe  pitching  is  successful  as 
an  intra-mural  sport,  a  playground  and  a  muni- 
cipal recreation  activity.  Organized  on  a  tourna- 
ment basis,  the  most  common  form  of  participa- 
tion, it  will  meet  with  only  casual  success,  at  least 
as  far  as  sustained  interest  is  concerned.  Tourna- 
ment play  will  interest  only  the  better  pitchers  and 
once  these  are  determined  it  is  difficult  to  stage 
additional  tournaments  and  expect  a  large  parti- 
cipation. The  problem,  then,  is  to  enroll  the  inter- 
est of  the  average  player  as  well  as  the  star  and 
to  maintain  his  interest  in  the  game  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  It  is  this  sustained  in- 
terest in  any  game  which  helps  us  the  more  to 
realize  our  ideal  of  athletics  for  all. 

PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION 

Teams  are  formed  and  organized  into  a  league 
as  in  any  other  sport.  Four  men  with  two  sub- 
stitutes are  allowed  each  team,  though  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  three  or  five  man  team  can  not 
compete  just  as  well  on  the  same  plan.  In  our 
city  we  have  eight  illuminated  courts  and  four 
men  to  a  team.  This  plan  works  out  best  for  that 
number  of  courts.  Games  are  scheduled  for  once 
a  week,  when  each  team  in  the  league  pitches 
against  one  other  team ;  thus  all  of  the  teams  in 
the  league  engage  in  competition  the  same  night. 
The  games  are  scheduled  on  two  shifts,  for  the 
leagues  are  composed  of  six  and  eight  teams  and 
with  eight  courts  but  two  matches  can  be  going 
on  at  the  same  time. 


The  method  of  scoring  or  determining  the 
number  of  games  won  and  lost  is  almost  identical 
with  the  universal  method  of  scoring  bowling 
leagues.  In  fact  the  whole  plan  may  be  said  to  be 
based  upon  the  set-up  of  a  bowling  league,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  horseshoe  league  each  man  on  a 
team  pitches  each  of  the  four  players  of  an  op- 
posing team  one  twenty-five  point  game ;  whereas 
in  bowling  it  is  strictly  a  team  affair  and  a  man 
does  not  roll  against  any  one  individual.  The  in- 
dividual scores  for  the  first  game,  however,  are 
totaled  the  same  as  in  bowling  and  a  team  either 
wins  or  loses  one  game  according  to  whether  or 
not  its  total  for  that  game  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  other  team.  Three  more  games  are  then 
played,  each  man  pitching  a  different  man  on  the 
same  opposing  team.  Thus  it  is  seen  four  games, 
or  better,  four  matches,  have  been  played  and  a 
team  is  credited  in  the  percentage  column  with  the 
number  of  matches  won  or  lost.  Many  times  the 
teams  will  split  even,  each  team  winning  and  los- 
ing two  games  in  one  scheduled  meeting.  A 
team,  of  course,  plays  but  one  other  team  each 
week. 

SAMPLE  SCORE  SHEET 

The  score  sheet  below  will  give  one  a  practical 
idea  of  the  way  the  games  are  scored. 

Team — Rock  Island  Plow  Co. 

1  "A"   .  25    25     24    20 

2  "B"   25    22    25    25 

3  "C"    20    20    21     25 

4  "D"   .  21     19    25    23 


Totals  ....     91     86    95    93 
Team — International  Harvester 

1  "E"   18    25    25    21 

2  "F"    20     17     19     14 

3  "G"   25    25    25    25 

4  "H"  25    25     18    25 


Totals  ....     88    92    87    85     

The  block  of  figures  on  the  right  shows  the 
order  which  the  players  follow  in  playing  their 
four  opponents.  It  will  be  noted  in  the  first  match 
that  "A"  pitched  against  "E"  and  won  25  to  1'8. 
"B"  likewise  won  over  "F"  25  to  20.  "C"  lost 
to  "G"  20  to  25  and  "D"  also  lost  to  his  opponent 
"H"  21  to  25.  This  does  not  mean  that  each 
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team  won  two  and  lost  two  for  it  is  the  team 
totals  that  count  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
Rock  Island  Plow  team  won  the  first  match  91 
to  88.  The  second  game  was  won  by  the  Inter- 
national team  92  to  86;  the  third  and  fourth  by 
the  Plow  Company  team  95  to  87,  and  93  to  85, 
respectively.  Thus  the  percentage  column  would 
show  three  won  and  one  lost  for  the  Plow  Com- 
pany team.  These  are  added  to  the  games  won 
and  lost  for  the  rest  of  the  season  and  the  league 
champions  determined. 

The  scorekeeper  is  paid  one  dollar  per  evening 
to  score  all  of  the  games  scheduled  for  that  eve- 
ning. The  score  sheet  has  a  stub  upon  which  the 
names  and  scores  are  copied  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  scorekeeper  not  only  to  keep  score  and  tell 
each  man  who  his  next  opponent  is,  but  also  to 
see  to  it  that  the  scores  are  published  in  the  papers. 
This  of  course  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  league. 
Averages  are  also  kept  and  published  periodically. 

In  our  city  the  leagues  start  in  May  and  con- 
tinue till  late  in  the  fall.  A  different  league,  in- 
cluding a  ladies'  league,  pitches  every  night  in 
the  week  and  the  courts  are  occupied  from  six 
in  the  evening  until  almost  midnight.  Not  only 
are  the  courts  in  constant  use  but  crowds  of  spec- 
tators are  on  hand  regularly  to  watch  the  play. 

The  matter  of  lighting  is  one  which  local  light- 
ing authorities  can  advise  upon.  The  photograph 


will  give  a  fairly  good  idea  of  our  arrangement. 
There  are  four  two  hundred  watt  lights  at  each 
end,  and  the  lights,  as  can  be  seen,  are  between 
every  second  court.  Frank  Jackson,  ex-world 
champion,  advises  the  lights  over  the  courts  to  be 
lower  and  several  lights  in  the  center  high  over- 
head so  that  the  turn  of  the  shoe  in  the  air  may 
be  easily  seen.  The  pipe  line  embedded  in  the 
gravel  in  the  foreground  is  the  mark  from  which 
the  ladies  pitch  to  the  opposite  set  of  stakes,  their 
official  distance  being  thirty  feet. 

CARE  OF  COURTS 

One  fact  can  not  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
and  that  is  the  proper  upkeep  of  the  courts.  This 
will  mark  the  difference  between  failure  and  suc- 
cess in  any  phase  of  horseshoe  competition.  The 
ground  around  the  stake,  generally  clay,  must  be 
kept  soft  so  that  the  shoes  will  stick.  This  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  filling  in  the  kicked  out 
clay,  spading  around  the  stake  a  little,  and  water- 
ing twelve  to  twenty  four  hours  ahead  of  the 
time  for  use,  covering  the  same  over  with  wet 
carpet  or  a  board  cover.  Such  treatment  will  ren- 
der the  clay  a  good  deal  like  putty  and  instead  of 
gouging  out  from  the  shoes  it  will  knead  like 
putty  or  bread  dough.  The  shoes  will  not  only 
stick  where  they  land  but  will  be  free  of  adher- 
ing clay,  another  important  consideration  in  the 
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upkeep  of  the  courts.  A  horseshoe  pitcher  likes 
to  get  what  he  actually  scores  and  a  bounding, 
bouncing,  shoe  caused  by  hard  courts  will  soon 
discourage  him.  Let  me  emphasize  that  the  clay 
can  not  be  watered  a  few  minutes  before  com- 
petition, for  this  just  causes  a  mud  hole  and  the 
clay  to  stick  to  the  shoes.  Another  important 
factor  is  to  install  a  fence  guard  back  of  the  courts 
to  stop  glancing  and  rolling  shoes. 

RULES  OF  PLAY 

Following  is  a  set  of  suggested  rules  for  or- 
ganized league  use. 

The  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  league  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of 
one  representative  of  each  team  holding  member- 
ship in  the  league. 

A  team  not  appearing  for  a  match  as  scheduled 
shall  have  such  games  forfeited  to  opponents  un- 
less notification  has  been  given  to  the  secretary 


and  opposing  manager  before  twelve  o'clock  noon 
on  the  day  of  the  game. 

After  one  month's  play,  each  manager  shall 
turn  into  the  secretary  a  list  of  six  games.  Only 
men  so  listed  will  be  eligible  for  league  play.  A 
team  shall  be  made  up  of  four  men  each.  Each 
of  the  four  men  will  pitch  each  of  the  four  oppos- 
ing men,  one  25-point  game ;  four  games  will  thus 
be  played. 

The  total  points  made  by  each  team  in  each 
game  will  be  totaled  and  compared  with  the  game 
of  the  opposing  team.  The  team  with  the  highest 
total  of  points  for  that  particular  game  will  be 
declared  the  winner  of  that  game. 

The  first  shift  will  start  promptly  at  7 :30  p.  m., 
the  second  shift  immediately  thereafter  and  not 
later  than  9:00  p.  m. 

Games  postponed  on  account  of  bad  weather 
will  be  pitched  Thursday  night  of  the  same  week. 


"P  and  A"  Photo   (Chicago  Bureau)  STRAINING   EVERY   MUSCLE 

The  above  photo  shows  five  stars,  straining  every  muscle,  going  over  the  high  hurdles  in  the  120  yard  event  in  the 
Prelims  of  the  Eighth  Annual  National  Collegiate  A.  A.  Meet  at  Stagg  Field,  Chicago.  Left  to  right:  Saling  of 
Iowa;  Anderson  of  Washington,  who  won  the  race;  Crooks  of  Ohio  State;  Webber,  Southern  California,  and 

Edmonds  of  Leland  Stanford 
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''Before  and  After"  in 
Olean,  New  York 

How  unsightly  lands  can  he  converted  into 
playgrounds  through  community  cooperation  has 
been  effectively  demonstrated  in  Olean,  New 
York.  E.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Olean,  New  York,  tells  the 
story  of  about  150  acres  of. waste  land  along  the 
Allegheny  River  and  its  tributaries  which  have 
been  secured  in  conjunction  with  a  somewhat  ex- 
tensive improvement  project  financed  jointly  by 
city  and  state.  These  lands,  although  located  near 
the  geographical  center  of  the  city,  some  of  them 
within  four  minutes'  walk  of  the  commercial  dis- 
.  trie!,  were  not  only  useless  but  were  veritable  eye- 
sores whose  offensive  character  was  intensified 
through  their  use  as  municipal  dumps. 

The  possibility  of  the  development  of  this  land 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  their  owners,  who 
glad'y  contributed  them  to  the  city  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  be  converted  into  parks  and  play- 
grounds. The  lowering  of  the  beds  and  straight- 
ening of  the  channels  of  the  streams  together  with 
incidental  fills,  grading  and  planting  have  worked 
amazing  transformations  in  these  areas.  Inspired 
by  the  results  secured,  public  spirited  citizens  have 
contributed  a  modern  athletic  stadium  and  a 
splendid  outdoor  swimming  pool.  These  facilities 
are  located  in  a  forty-acre  tract  formerly  used 
only  as  a  dump. 

These  accomplishments  together  with  similar 
improvements  have  been  primarily  responsible  for 
the  development  of  more  than  $2,000,000  in- 
creased valuation  in  adjacent  territory,  with  the 
result  that  Olean,  according  to  the  latest  report 
of  the  State  Tax  Commission,  has  the  lowest  city 
tax  rate  of  any  city  in  the  Empire  State. 

Playgrounds  have  been  established  in  all  parts 
of  Olean,  in  charge  of  A.  W.  Buley,  Director  of 
Physical  Education  in  the  local  schools,  and  city- 
wide  interest  has  been  developed. 


Resolutions  Regarding 
Interscholastic 
Basketball 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Federation  of  State  High 
School  Athletic  Associations,  held  at  Cleveland  in 


February,  1929,  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  passed : 

"Whereas,  our  high  school  athletics  are  con- 
stantly being  exploited  by  agencies  and  for  pur- 
poses generally  devoid  of  any  educational  aims 
and  ideals,  specifically:  for  purposes  of  advertis- 
ing, publicity,  community,  institutional  and  per- 
sonal prestige,  financial  gain,  entertainment  and 
amusement,  the  recruiting  of  athletic  teams  and 
other  purposes,  none  of  which  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  objectives  of  high  school  educa- 
tion ;  and, 

"Whereas,  this  exploitation  tends  to  promote  a 
tremendously  exaggerated  program  of  interschol- 
astic  contests,  detrimental  to  the  academic  objec- 
tives of  the  high  schools  through  a  wholly  inde- 
fensible distortion  of  values,  and,  in  general,  sub- 
versive of  any  sane  program  of  physical  educa- 
tion ;  and, 

"Whereas,  basketball  lends  itself  in  a  peculiar 
way  to  this  sort  of  exploitation  so  that  in  many 
high  schools  the  same  players  participate  in  two 
or  more  games  per  week  throughout  the  season 
and  teams  participate  in  three  or  more  basketball 
tournaments  in  a  season ;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  National  Council  of  the 
National  Federation  of  State  High  School  Ath- 
letic Associations  in  annual  meeting  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  this  25th  day  of  February,  1929,  hereby  goes 
on  record  as  believing  that  an  average  of  one  inter- 
scholastic  basketball  game  per  week  throughout 
the  season  for  individual  players,  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable maximum  for  the  promotion  of  both  the 
academic  and  physical  education  objectives  of  the 
school ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  this  no  team  should 
participate  in  any  basketball  tournaments  other 
than  those  directly  sponsored  by  its  own  state  high 
school  athletic  association. 

"Resolved,  that  we  respectfully  urge  every 
school  board  of  education,  principal  and  coach  to 
exert  every  legitimate  influence  to  limit  the  sched- 
ule of  games  and  tournaments  to  the  maximum 
herein  suggested. 

"Resolved,  that  we  hereby  appeal  to  every  col- 
lege, high  school,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  athletic  club  or 
other  organization  accustomed  to  conduct  so-called 
invitational  tournaments  for  high  school  teams, 
wholly  to  discontinue  all  such  tournaments  except 
such  as  they  may  be  requested  to  conduct  by  the 
state  high  school  athletic  association." 


It  Began  With  a  Church 


On  July  1,  1920,  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Stillman  Valley,  Illinois,  called  the  Rev.  George 
Milne  to  its  pastorate.  Mr.  Milne  as  it  happened, 
was  interested  in  providing  wholesome  recreation 
for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Stillman  Valley  and  his 
arrival  was  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  commun- 
ity which  disclosed  a  great  need  for  recreation 
facilities. 

A  meeting  was  called  at  the  Congregational 
church  and  the  problem  discussed.  The  following 
week  another  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  Rec- 
reation Association  was  organized.  Mr.  Milne 
was  made  president. 

Securing  the  cooperation  of  the  school  board, 
the  directors  of  the  Association,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  other  citizens,  erected  a  basketball  court 
on  the  school  ground  with  three  lights  strung  for 
night  playing.  The  finance  committee  secured  the 
funds.  It  was  considered  a  great  accomplishment. 
Later  lights  were  strung  for  a  volley  ball  court. 

With  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  a  room 
over  the  hardware  store  was  rented.  The  first 
year  a  shooting  gallery  was  run  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  second  year  the  room  was  turned  into 
a  gymnasium,  fitted  up  largely  with  home  made 
equipment — a  horizontal  ladder,  hitch  and  kick, 
punching  bag  platform  and  hinged  cats.  There 
were  also  rings,  trapeze  and  boxing  gloves. 

Mr.  Charles  White,  a  former  resident,  had 
given  the  village  a  piece  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
school  campus  on  which  were  some  fine  evergreen 
trees.  Without  care  the  property  had  become  a 
thicket  and  was  unusable.  The  village  board 
gave  the  Recreation  Association  permission  to  use 
this  ground  for  playground  purposes.  The  next 
morning  a  force  of  men  went  to  work  and  fires 
burned  for  three  days  and  three  nights. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  school  board  a 
gymnasium  piece  was  built,  18  feet  long  and  14 
feet  high  with  a  slide  at  one  end,  a  40  foot  trav- 
eling ring  equipment  in  the  center  and  swings, 
rings,  trapeze  and  horizontal  bars.  This  occupied 
the  center  of  the  ground.  The  Woman's  Club 
gave  the  money  for  the  cement  sand  box  and  the 
children's  slide.  From  time  to  time  the  following 
equipment  was  added — a  tennis  court,  a  croquet 
court,  two  horse  shoe  pitching  courts,  a  punching 
bag  platform,  hitch  and  kick,  men's  horizontal 
ladder,  merry-go-round,  children's  horizontal  lad- 
der, two  high  teeters,  one  teeter  for  children,  a 
slide,  sand  box  and  swing.  A  fireplace  was  built 
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and  picnic  tables  with  checker  boards  installed. 
The  entire  park  was  lighted  so  that  tennis  with 
all  other  games  might  be  played  at  night.  The 
apparatus  was  installed,  the  wiring  done  and  a 
number  of  pieces  made  by  local  residents  who 
proved  to  be  experts. 

Then  Mr.  J.  J.  Yetter  gave  a  piece  of  land 
which  made  it  possible  to  build  a  shelter  house 
48  feet  x  20  feet  and  10  feet  high  with  a  space 
20  feet  x  20  feet  for  storage  room.  The  floor  of 
the  shelter  house  is  of  cement ;  the  doors  may  be 
removed  and  the  half-sides  lifted  and  hooked  on 
the  inside,  making  the  building  a  comfortable 
place  for  summer  use.  There  is  a  bunker  on  one 
side,  serving  as  a  seat  and  providing  storage  for 
all  smaller  articles  such  as  croquet  mallets,  punch- 
ing bag  and  victrola.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
$475.00  of  which  the  village  gave  $700  and  the 
recreation  association  $175.00.  The  labor  was 
donated  by  the  association.  Besides  being  used 
for  storing  equipment  during  the  winter,  the 
shelter  house  is  used  for  outdoor  entertainments 
and  shelter  during  the  summer.  Here  the  schools 
hold  spring  and  fall  play  days  and  the  churches 
have  their  union  services  during  September. 

For  five  years  success  had  crowned  all  efforts 
along  the  lines  of  equipment  and  supervision  but 
now  a  problem  arose.  Further  progress  was  pre- 
vented by  a  ditch,  three  old  buildings  and  a  large 
billboard  between  the  grounds  and  the  main 
street.  The  ditch  was  dangerous,  the  buildings 
were  unsightly  and  hid  the  park  from  view.  But 
this  problem  was  solved.  The  old  buildings  were 
removed  and  the  ground  was  donated  by  two 
former  residents.  Additional  ground  was  rented 
from  the  C.,  M.  and  St.  Paul  Railroad.  A  cement 
conduit  was  built  in  the  ditch,  six  feet  wide,  32 
feet  high  and  74  feet  long.  Thirty-two  loads  of 
debris  were  hauled  away  and  quantities  of  good 
soil  brought  in.  A  water  system  was  installed  for 
lawn  purposes  and  to  provide  drinking  water. 
The  high  fence  and  the  shelter  house  painted. 

In  October,  1925  the  Recreation  Association  en- 
tered the  Harmon  Foundations  beautification  con- 
test, sponsored  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  and  for  a  year  worked 
to  make  the  park  beautiful.  The  Railway  cooper- 
ated heartily,  providing  water,  paint  and  crushed 
rock.  The  village  paid  for  the  materials  used  in 
the  ditch  conduit  and  a  tremendous  amount  of 
labor  was  done  by  the  men  of  the  community. 
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Much  of  the  work  had  to  be  done  after  working 
hours  under  electric  lights  strung  for  the  purpose. 

All  this  was  accomplished  by  the  finest  co- 
operation and  interest.  The  result  was  a  recrea- 
tion park  for  Stillman  Valley  of  utility  and 
beauty,  and  the  honor  of  receiving  from  the  Har- 
mon Foundation  the  first  prize  in  the  group  of 
communities  under  8000. 

During  its  six  years  of  operation,  the  Recrea- 
tion Association  has  not  spent  one  cent  for  labor 
or  supervision.  The  supervision  of  the  recreation 
activities  at  the  present  time  is  carried  on  by  vol- 
unteer leaders  in  a  carefully  arranged  and  worked 
out  program.  The  Recreation  Association  is  re- 
sponsible for  evening  leadership;  the  women's 
clubs  for  the  afternoon.  The  Association  is  hop- 
ing that  before  long  a  trained  recreation  leader 
will  be  employed  to  take  charge  of  the  program. 


An  Appreciation  of  Art 

(Continued  from  page  227) 

unique  in  playground  annals  of  this  country.  Art 
classes  were  formed  as  a  distinct  element  of  the 
department's  work.  Children  and  grown-ups, 
with  an  esthetic  urge,  joined  the  classes  for  the 
"fun  they  could  get  out  of  it."  While  artistic 
standards  were  set  up  and  qualified  instructors 
employed,  no  attempt  was  made  to  force  the  par- 
ticipants into  artificial  grooves  of  activity.  The 
work  was  essentially  "play."  Each  individual 
was  allowed  to  follow  his  own  bent  in  esthetic  ex- 
pression. 

Children  were  taught  modeling  in  clay  as  well 
as  various  forms  of  decoration  and  handicraft. 
They  learned  harmony  and  color  values.  They 
painted  vases  and  book-ends  and  statuary,  and 
absorbed  ideas  in  form  and  design.  They  wove 
baskets  and  made  tables  and  stools  of  wicker- 
work.  They  made  plaques  of  still  life  done  with 
plastic  clay,  and  then  decorated  lamps  and  designed 
lamp  shades.  They  designed  and  built  bird 
houses  and  a  hundred  other  things  suggested  by 
their  own  impulse  for  creation  and  artistic  ex- 
pression. 

The  art  and  handicraft  work  of  the  recreation 
department  was  not  restricted  to  children.  Older 
folks,  who  never  had  a  chance  to  express  them- 
selves esthetically,  were  intrigued  by  the  new 
idea  in  recreation  and  joined  with  enthusiasm  in 
the  opportunity  to  give  effect  to  an  inner  urge.  . 


The  exhibition  of  work  at  the  Louisiana  State 
Fair  this  year  is  a  concrete  demonstration  of  the 
success  that  has  attended  this  remarkable  experi- 
ment. The  result  is  highly  significant  because  it 
is  entirely  practical.  Its  importance  as  an  edu- 
cational stimulus  is  incalculable,  and  its  novelty 
as  an  incident  to  recreational  activity  is  sub- 
merged in  the  quality  of  constructive  stimulation 
which  it  gives  to  self-expression  both  among 
young  and  old. 

This,  then,  is  what  imparts  to  the  Shreveport 
Recreational  Department's  exhibit  at  the  Fair  a 
value  and  an  interest  that  is  far  more  important 
than  a  mere  "art  exhibit."  By  its  influence  a 
great  group  of  children  and  adults  have  learned 
something  of  their  own  possibilities  in  manifest- 
ing an  art  sense,  and  they  have  been  given  an  in- 
centive toward  accomplishment  that  must  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  conduce  to  a  better  and 
finer  citizenship  among  those  who  are  actuated 
by  the  opportunities  it  affords. 

Through  its  means  a  great  movement  has  be- 
gun. An  idea  and  an  ideal  has  been  given  anima- 
tion and  the  results  as  they  continue  to  grow  and 
enlarge  cannot  be  other  than  invaluable  to  the 
whole  community. 


The  Conduct  of  Playgrounds — a  Guide  for 
Playground  Directors. — Designed  primarily 
for  the  summer  playground  worker,  this  booklet 
based  on  the  experiences  of  many  cities  will  be 
helpful  to  all  directors  of  play  activities.  In  addi- 
tion to  detailed  suggestions  for  use  and  care  of 
apparatus  and  game  supplies,  opening  and  closing 
the  playgrounds  and  similar  responsibilities,  there 
is  material  on  program  planning,  on  activities  of 
various  types  and  on  layout  of  playgrounds. 

Copies  may  be  secured  at  the  nominal  price  of 
twenty  cents.  P.  R.  A.  A. 

The   Joint   Vocational    Service    Reports. — 

The  Joint  Vocational  Service  for  social  workers 
and  public  health  nurses  at  130  East  22nd  Street, 
NewYork  City,  has  issued  its  report  for  1928.  As 
an  indication  of  the  growth  during  the  year  of  the 
Service,  the  report  tells  of  an  increase  over  1927 
of  approximately  400  registrants  of  whom  1,763 
were  social  workers  and  837  public  health  nurses. 
During  the  year,  2,377  positions  were  handled,  300 
more  than  in  1927.  Every  state  in  the  Union  ex- 
cept one  was  represented,  and  several  foreign 
countries. 


Street  Showers — Carnival  Style  as  Evolved 
Through  Careful  Experiment* 


BY 


ROBERT  F.  G.  KELLEY 


Superintendent,  Baltimore  Public  Baths    Baltimore,  Maryland 


Since  the  year  1922,  the  Free  Public  Bath 
Commission  of  Baltimore  has  been  experimenting 
in  the  use  of  street  shower  baths.  This  being  a 
new  field  of  work,  it  has  been  recognized  that 
considerable  study  would  have  to  be  made  as  to 
its  utility  and  desirability. 

At  first,  several  rather  elaborate  structures 
were  planned,  consisting  of  platforms  in  several 
sections,  on  which  five  and  six  shower-heads 
were  placed.  It  needed  only  a  short  tryout  to 
show  that  for  general  utility  and  economy  of 
management  these  would  not  do,  and  for  the  next 
six  years  considerable  experimenting  was  done 
in  the  effort  to  construct  a  simple  device  that 
would  meet  our  needs. 

During  this  period  there  were  many  moments 
when  we  questioned  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
continue  their  use.  Some  of  our  troubles  were 
lack  of  publicity,  fickleness  of  the  children,  ob- 
jections of  parents  and  frequent  changes  of  tem- 
peratures. Some  of  the  lack  of  publicity  was 
probably  caused  by  the  fact  that  our  showers 
lacked  life  or  color,  not  appealing  to  the  eye. 
When  a  more  colorful  type  of  shower  was  de- 
veloped we  found  that  the  newspapers  would  give 
more  publicity  to  them  as  they  photographed 
well. 

This  also  meant  that  they  were  willing  to  pub- 
lish a  list  of  locations  where  the  showers  were  to 
be  placed.  Automatically  this  solved  two  more 
of  our  problems,  the  fickleness  of  the  children 
and  the  objections  of  the  parents.  As  the  papers 
featured  the  showers,  the  children  made  more 
preparations  for  them,  especially  in  proper  cloth- 
ing, and  a  lively  type  of  shower  appealed  to  their 
imagination.  In  the  beginning  of  our  work  chil- 
dren had  come  to  the  showers  in  any  old  type  of 
garment  and  remained  as  long  as  the  showers 
were  going,  which,  from  a  health  standpoint, 
was  not  good,  and  which  also  aroused  the  an- 
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tagonism  of  the  parents.  Under  the  new  de- 
velopment as  the  children  came  in  bathing  suits 
or  trunks  the  objections  of  the  parents  ceased. 

And  now  for  our  experiences  in  the  year  1928 : 
On  July  9,  when  the  temperature  ranged  from 
seventy-five  to  ninety-two  degrees,  with  much  hu- 
midity, two  showers  of  the  type  in  use  for  several 
years  were  placed  in  four  locations  and  the  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  the  children  was  large. 
Photographers  from  all  the  afternoon  papers 
were  on  hand,  and  the  scenes  were  lively.  Our 
office  was  besieged  with  requests  to  place  showers 
in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

The  next  day  the  heat  subsided,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  the  first  day  showed  us  that  we  were  not 
operating  the  showers  in  the  most  practical  way, 
and  for  the  next  few  days  experiments  were 
made  by  our  own  employees  in  simpler  devices. 
Three  types  were  made,  all  so  simple  that  one 
man  could  handle  any  of  them,  including  their 
transportation  from  place  to  place.  Thirty  sites 
\yere  selected  and  a  man  assigned  to  each  five 
sites.  One  hour  was  spent  at  each  place,  begin- 
ning at  eleven  A.M.,  closing  down  between  twelve 
and  one  for  lunch.  The  Police  Department  sent 
an  officer  to  each  site  to  see  that  order  was  pre- 
served and  traffic  regulated.  The  newspapers 
published  a  list  of  the  sites  and  the  hours  which 
the  showers  would  be  operated,  and  this  helped 
greatly.  The  first  day  of  new  showers,  July  16, 
was  warm  and  the  crowds  were  large,  showing 
that  we  were  on  the  right  track. 

Our  first  day's  impression  was  that  special  care 
would  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  accidents  from 
passing  machines.  We  could  also  see  that,  while 
there  was  an  improvement,  we  still  could  make 
a  lighter  and  more  practical  type.  Further  ex- 
periments were  made  and  by  the  last  of  the 
month  a  simple  type  weighing  only  ten  pounds 
was  selected.  In  brief,  this  consisted  of  several 
pieces  of  lJ/2-inch  galvanized  pipe,  regulated  to 
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45  degrees,  attached  by  a  brass  connection  to  the 
fire-plug  and  on  the  end  a  3-l/z  inch  galvanized 
coupling  for  larger  spray.  The  year  was  by  far 
the  most  successful  we  have  had  with  the  showers, 
and  we  were  convinced  that  with  the  proper 
equipment  they  could  become  an  important  part 
of  the  bathing  system  of  a  large  city.  One  im- 
portant development  was  that  because  of  the  pub- 
licity given  them  in  many  neighborhoods  home- 
made contrivances  were  put  into  use  and  much 
relief  given  during  the  warm  spells. 

During  the  season  the  showers  were  operated 
291  times,  in  60  different  locations.  In  connec- 
tion with  their  use  we  make  the  following  sug- 
gestions : 

1.  The  need  of  publicity  is  great  and  the  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  the  daily  papers  interested ; 
this  is  not  hard  during  an  extremely  warm  spell. 

2.  There  should  be  proper  policing,  as  there  is 
much  danger  from  passing  autos. 

3.  Frequent  change  of  sites  is  necessary,  as  chil- 
dren soon  tire  of  the  novelty. 

4.  The  type  of  shower  should  be  such  that  the 
children   will  get  a   "thrill"    from   using  them — 
plenty  of  motion  is  what  they  want. 

5.  A  lively  type  is  a  good  thing  for  a  neighbor- 
hood, as  it  creates  a  carnival  spirit  and  much  pleas- 
ure is  given  the  grown-ups  in  watching  the  chil- 
dren. 

6.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  weather  be 
warm  enough  for  their  use.     In  our  latitude  this 
occurs  around  the  first  of   July,  if  the  weather 
has  been  normal  prior  to  this. 

Judging  from  our  experience,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  the  very  best  place  for  their  use  would  be 
the  public  playground,  which  would  be  a  much 
safer  place  than  the  streets. 


Lead  Toys. — The  Los  Angeles  Playground 
and  Recreation  Department  is  experimenting 
with  the  making  of  lead  toys,  using  molds  of 
trees,  animals,  and  similar  objects  rather  than 
the  purely  military  toys.  The  activity  utilizes 
any  tin  foil  and  scrap  metal  available  and  junk 
lead  suitable  for  the  purpose  can  be  obtained  from 
most  scrap  metal  houses  for  six  or  seven  cents 
a  pound.  The  Department  has  found  that  if  the 
lead  proves  to  be  somewhat  soft  the  addition  of 
four  or  five  percent  antimony  at  a  cost  of  sixty- 
five  cents  a  pound  will  result  in  a  satisfactory 
casting  metal.  The  metal  can  be  melted  in  any 
inexpensive  ladle  and  over  an  ordinary  gas  burner. 
It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  exercise  caution  or 


a  careless  child  may  be  burned.  Toys  can  be 
made  quite  rapidly  and  can  be  painted  with  thirty 
minute  varnish  or  Valspar  mixed  with  oil  colors 
or  with  ordinary  paints.  The  best  results  are 
secured  by  the  use  of  varnish  or  Valspar.  The 
toys  are  particularly  good  for  sand  box  play. 

The  department  has  secured  its  models  and 
other  necessary  equipment  from  the  Henry  C. 
Schiercke  Company,  1034  72nd  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


Activities  for  Boys 
Between  1  5  and  1  8 


BY 


JOHN  CONSIDINE, 

Supervisor  of  Men's  and  Boys'  Activities,  Detroit 
Recreation  Department 

Activities  for  intermediate  boys  in  Detroit  may 
be  classified  under  five  headings,  athletics,  arts 
and  crafts,  social  activities,  hiking  and  nature 
study. 

Athletics  appeals  to  the  largest  number  of  boys 
and  we  have  the  usual  program  of  games  and 
sports  and  inter-competition. 

In  Detroit,  500  boys  are  at  present  taking  part 
in  the  arts  and  crafts  program.  For  aircraft  activi- 
ties the  Department  employs  two  workers  who  go 
about  the  city  conducting  classes  in  churches,  li- 
braries, settlement  houses,  community  houses  and 
gymnasiums.  There  are  also  many  classes  in  boat 
making,  which  is  a  good  activity  for  the  older  boys 
and  boys  between  sixteen  and  eighteen. 

Fifty  boys  are  playing  in  the  band,  which 
participates  in  many  of  the  recreation  functions. 
No  boy  is  allowed  to  play  in  this  band  if  he  is  con- 
nected with  a  school  band.  We  do  not  give  in- 
struction in  playing  instruments.  The  boy  must 
know  how  to  play  when  he  enters  the  band.  The 
Recreation  Department  provides  the  band  leader 
and  the  uniform. 

Dramatics  for  boys  began  only  last  winter  but 
at  the  present  time  as  many  as  250  boys  between 
sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  are  taking  part. 
Story  telling  is  another  new  activity  for  boys  be- 
tween fourteen  and  sixteen  and  about  250  boys 
are  interested  in  this  program.  Ghost  stories  have 
the  greatest  appeal. 


Swimming  Badge  Tests  for  Boys  and  Girls 


At  one  of  the  district  conferences  conducted  by 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  in  1927,  the  recreation  executives  pres- 
ent requested  the  Association  to  prepare  and  pro- 
mote a  set  of  swimming  tests  comparable  to  the 
Athletic  Badge  Tests  which  have  proved  so  suc- 
cessful over  a  long  period.  As  a  result  of  this 
request  the  Association  has  drawn  up  a  set  of 
swimming  tests  based  largely  upon  suggestions 
received  from  a  committee  of  recreation  execu- 
tives and  from  members  of  the  Athletic  Badge 
Test  Committee.  Valuable  help  in  preparing  the 
tests  has  been  received  from  the  Life  Saving  Ser- 
vice of  the  American  Red  Cross.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  large  number  of  recreation  leaders  will  try 
out  these  tests,  which  are  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
periment and  offer  suggestions  as  to  modifications 
which  should  be  made  in  view  of  their  experience 
in  using  the  tests.  If  the  tests  prove  successful, 
the  Association  will  consider  the  preparation  of 
suitable  inexpensive  badges  to  be  awarded  boys 
and  girls  who  pass  them.  No  badges,  however, 
will  be  awarded  in  1929. 

Swimming  tests  have  been  promoted  by  sev- 
eral organizations  and  agencies,  conspicuous 
among  them  being  the  Red  Cross,  the  Association 
of  Camp  Directors,  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral publications  on  swimming  in  which  various 
tests  of  unusual  proficiency  in  the  water  have 
been  proposed.  The  Red  Cross  tests  any  special 
emphasis  upon  life  saving  as  the  objective.  The 
following  tests  are  intended  to  promote  an  inter- 
est in  learning  to  swim  and  developing  skill  in 
the  water.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  serve  the 
same  purpose  in  water  events  that  the  Athletic 
Badge  Tests  have  served  in  promoting  funda- 
mental athletic  activities. 


I- 


FIRST  TEST  (Bovs  OR  GIRLS) 


1.  Jump  into  the  water  feet  first  and  swim  60 
yards  (without  touching  pool  on  the  bottom) 
coming  to  a  full  stop  and  assuming  a  vertical 
position  at  least  once  during  the  swim. 

2.  Recover  an  object  weighing  five  pounds  twice 
in  five  trials  by  surface  dives  in  6  feet  of  water. 

3.  Swim  20  yards  free  style  in  18  seconds  (boys) 
or  22  seconds  (girls). 

4.  Execute   a    front   dive    (running  or   standing 
header)  in  good  form. 
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5.  Demonstrate  either  the  jelly  fish  or  mud  turtle 
float.     (Full  credit  allowed  for  correct  form 
if  candidate  sinks.) 

6.  Demonstrate   two    of    the    following   strokes: 
breast,   back,   side,  crawl  or  trudgeon,  swim- 
ming 50  feet  for  each  stroke  demonstrated. 

SECOND  TEST  (Bovs  OR  GIRLS) 

1.  Swim  180  yards. 

2.  Recover  an  object  weighing  five  pounds  three 
times  in  five  trials  by  surface  dives  in  8  feet 
of  water. 

3.  Swim  40  yards  free  style  in  35  seconds  (boys) 
or  45  seconds  (girls). 

4.  Execute  front  and   front  jack  dives  in  good 
form. 

5.  Explain  the  theory  of  floating.     Float  on  the 
back,  remaining  in  position  for  at  least  one 
minute.     (Full  credit  allowed  for  correct  form 
if  candidate  sinks.) 

6.  Demonstrate  three  of  the  following  strokes : 
breast,  back,  side,  crawl  or  trudgeon,  swim- 
ming 50  feet  for  each  stroke  demonstrated. 

i 

THIRD  TEST    (Bovs  OR  GIRLS) 

1.  Swim  440  yards. 

2.  Recover  an  object  weighing  five  pounds  four 
times  in  five  trials  by  surface  dives  in  8  to  10 
feet  of  water. 

3.  Swim  100  yards  free  style  in  1  minute  and  25 
seconds   (boys)   or   1  minute  and  50  seconds 
(girls). 

4.  Execute  front,  back,  and  front  jack  dives  in 
good  form. 

5.  Tread  water  30  seconds. 

6.  Demonstrate   four   of   the   following   strokes: 
breast,  back,  side,  crawl  or  trudgeon,  swim- 
ming 50  feet  for  each  stroke  demonstrated. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  EVENTS 
SWIMMING  EVENTS  FOR  DISTANCE 

In  these  events  it  is  necessary  that  the  course 
be  measured  accurately  and  that  the  water 
throughout  be  deep  enough  so  the  swimmers  will 
not  touch  the  shore  or  bottom.  One  or  more 
turns  are  permitted.  Any  type  of  stroke  or  strokes 
may  be  used  in  these  events.  In  the  first  test  the 
boy  or  girl  must  come  to  at  least  one  full  stop  and 
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assume    a    vertical    position    during   which    time 
either  floating  or  treading  water  is  permitted. 

SURFACE  DIVE  AND  RECOVERY 

Any  object  weighing  5  pounds  may  be  used  but 
a  bulky  object  as  a  bag  of  sand  is  preferable. 

Swim  to  a  point  as  near  as  possible  over  the 
object.  Using  the  hand  in  a  breast  stroke  sweep, 
lift  hips  by  a  downward  stroke  along  side  body 
as  the  head  is  ducked,  and  double  up  quickly  in  a 
jack  knife  fashion.  With  chin  on  chest,  straighten 
legs  directly  overhead  in  hand-stand  position. 
Such  a  dive  will  take  one  to  depth  of  six  to  ten 
feet.  It  is  possible  to  reach  a  greater  depth  by 
swimming,  but  in  doing  this  take  short  arm  strokes 
to  keep  hands  in  front  of  the  head  to  protect  it 
against  collision.  On  reaching  the  object  hold  it 
on  the  hip  with  one  hand.  Unless  the  bottom  is 
very  soft,  spring  from  it  with  your  feet,  using 
the  free  hand  to  swim  to  the  surface. 

For  a  successful  trial  the  object  to  be  recovered 
must  be  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  there  are  no  obstructions 
on  the  bottom  which  would  cause  injury  to  divers. 

SWIMMING  EVENTS  FOR  SPEED 

Swimmers  are  free  to  use  any  stroke  or  strokes 
in  these  events.  A  stop  watch  is  very  desirable 
for  timing.  An  ordinary  watch  with  a  second 
hand  can  be  used  if  the  timer  observes  his  watch 
closely  and  gives  the  signal  with  a  handkerchief 
or  his  arm,  both  for  starting  the  race  and  to  indi- 
cate the  expiration  of  the  specified  time.  When 
the  second  signal  is  given,  the  judges  must  mark 
all  competitors  who  have  touched  the  finish  line. 
When  a  stop  watch  is  used,  each  individual  com- 
petitor takes  his  position  on  the  starting  mark. 
At  the  word  "go"  the  starter  gives  a  signal  sharply 
with  handkerchief  or  arm  and  the  timekeeper 
who  is  at  the  finish  line  starts  his  watch.  As  soon 
as  the  time  allowed  for  the  event  expires,  the  time- 
keeper at  the  finish  gives  a  signal  and  the  judges 
mark  all  of  the  competitors,  any  part  of  whose 
bodies  have  touched  the  finish  line  by  that  mo- 
ment. 

A  false  start  is  one  where  any  part  of  the  com- 
petitor's person  crosses  the  starting  line  before 
the  starter  gives  the  signal.  Three  false  starts 
by  a  competitor  shall  disqualify  him. 

A  straightaway  course  is  preferable  in  these 
events  and  although  turns  are  permitted,  no  time 
allowance  is  made  for  them.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  length  of  the  course  be  not  less  than  20 


yards.  If  one  or  more  turns  are  required  the  com- 
petitor must  touch  the  end  of  the  pool  or  course 
with  one  or  both  hands  at  each  turn  before  push- 
ing off. 

DIVING  EVENTS 

The  dives  may  be  either  spring  board  dives  or 
dives  from  a  rigid  wall  or  platform,  which  must 
be  at  least  2l/2  feet  above  the  water  level.  Much 
of  the  following  information  has  been  taken  from 
the  Intercollegiate  Swimming  Guide. 

All  dives  should  be  executed  with  the  utmost 
possible  energy  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
get  as  high  in  the  air  as  possible.  Always  stand 
momentarily  at  attention  before  taking  off  or 
commencing  to  run.  In  running  dives  a  run  of 
at  least  three  steps  must  be  taken,  and  the  spring 
must  be  taken  from  both  feet.  Throw  the  arms 
into  position  simultaneously  with  the  spring. 

"In  all  standing  dives  take  a  position  at  the  end 
of  the  board,  heels  touching,  abdomen  well  in, 
chest  out,  head  erect — not  stretched  not  strained — 
arms  held  straight  at  the  sides,  with  fingers  loosely 
clenched  and  thumbs  to  the  front ;  the  whole  posi- 
tion should  be  easy  and  graceful.  Before  taking 
off,  the  arms  may  be  raised  momentarily  in  front 
of,  and  at  right  angles  to,  the  body,  fingers 
stretched,  forefingers  touching,  and  palms  down- 
ward. 

"In  approaching  and  entering  the  water,  the 
head  should  be  in  an  erect  position  in  relation  to 
the  body,  the  thighs  and  back  well  braced,  knees 
straight,  toes  pointed,  and  a  slight  natural  hollow 
to  the  back.  This  position  must  be  maintained 
until  the  dive  is  completed  by  the  toes  disappear- 
ing below  the  water. 

"In  the  plain  front  dive  simultaneously  with  the 
spring,  the  arms  should  be  swung  into  position, 
either  above  the  head  with  forefingers  touching 
and  palms  downward,  or  at  right  angles  laterally 
to  the  body  as  in  the  so-called  swallow  dive. 

"In  the  front  jack-knife  dive,  whether  running 
or  standing,  spring  from  the  board  as  high  as  pos- 
sible. At  top  of  spring,  bend  forward  at  the  hips 
and  endeavor  to  touch  near  the  toes,  which  must 
be  pointed.  Maintain  this  position  until  the  last 
possible  moment,  straighten  out  and  enter  the 
water  head  first  with  arms  above  the  head. 

"In  the  back  dive,  assume  position  of  attention 
on  low  end  of  the  board ;  walk  full  length  of  board 
in  graceful  manner ;  stand  on  balls  of  the  feet  on 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  free  end  of  the  board  with 
back  towards  the  water,  arms  extended  at  sides  or 
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hands  placed  on  hips ;  spring  upward  and  slightly 
backward,  keeping  the  hands  in  either  of  these 
positions  until  the  body  has  reached  its  highest 
point  in  the  air,  at  which  time  the  hands  must  be 
fully  extended  beyond  the  head  before  entering 
the  water." 

FLOATING  EVENTS 

These  events  are  preferably  conducted  in  water 
approximately  the  depth  of  the  contestant's  chest. 
It  is  admitted  that  some  people,  especially  boys 
and  men,  do  not  have  sufficient  buoyancy  to  float. 
The  American  Red  Cross  suggests  the  following 
test  to  determine  a  person's  buoyancy. 

"Enter  deep  water,  draw  knees  up  to  chest, 
grasping  them  with  both  hands.  Take  a  deep 
breath  and  lower  chin  to  chest,  face  under  water. 
If  you  remain  entirely  submerged,  you  have  no 
buoyancy.  If  a  part  of  back  or  head  appears 
above  water,  you  can  be  taught  to  float. 

A  person  may  be  passed  in  these  events  if  he 
demonstrates  the  proper  form  even  though  he 
may  be  unable  to  float. 

The  American  Red  Cross  offers  the  following 
directions  for  learning  the  "jelly  fish"  float. 
"Squat  down  in  the  water;  let  the  hands  slide 
down  between  the  knees  until  they  reach  the 
ankles.  Bring  up  one  ankle  in  each  hand ;  put  the 
face  under  water  and  tip  over  forward."  This 
position  should  be  held  sufficiently  long  to  demon- 
strate ability  to  float.  Needless  to  say,  the  lungs 
should  be  filled  with  air  before  trying  this  event. 

The  "Mud  Turtle"  float  is  done  by  stretching 
the  arms  forward  and  upward,  lowering  chin  to 
chest  and  falling  forward  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  the  face  submerged.  This  is  some- 
times called  the  "dead  man's  float." 

In  floating  on  the  back  the  person  should  have 
his  head  well  back,  ears  under,  or  he  may  keep 
his  chin  down  and  look  toward  the  feet  if  he  is 
very  buoyant.  The  arms  are  outstretched  to  the 
side  or  above  the  head  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  the  legs  may  be  either  spread  out  or  together. 
Greater  buoyancy  is  obtained  by  placing  the  soles 
of  the  feet  together  and  having  the  knees  bent 
apart  as  in  the  frog  kick,  and  the  hands  extended 
over  the  head  under  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"Buoyancy  is  the  ability  to  float.  There  are  two 
opposing  forces  acting  upon  a  floating  body  at 
rest,  namely,  the  buoyant  effect  of  the  water  act- 
ing upward  and  the  pull  of  gravity  acting  down- 
ward. The  upward  pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  fluid  which  the  body  displaces.  If  the 


weight  of  the  body  is  equal  to  the  upward  pres- 
sure of  the  water  it  will  float;  if  greater  it  will 
sink.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  floating  depends 
upon  the  density  of  the  liquid  and  the  density  of 
the  body  placed  in  it  (depth  of  water  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it).  Nearly  every  one  will  float  in  sea 
water  because  it  is  heavier  bulk  for  bulk."* 

Treading  water  is  keeping  afloat  in  an  upright 
position,  adopting  the  scissors  kick  or  a  walking 
motion  in  the  water,  and  keeping  the  head  and 
hands  above  the  surface. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SWIMMING  STROKES 
Breast  Stroke 

The  candidate  in  demonstrating  the  breast 
stroke  may  use  the  elementary  breast  stroke  or  the 
racing  breast  stroke.  In  demonstrating  the  back 
stroke  he  may  use  the  elementary  back,  English 
back  or  back  crawl  strokes.  In  demonstrating  the 
side  stroke  he  may  use  the  side  under-arm  or  side 
over-arm. 

In  the  breast  stroke  the  movement  of  both  sides 
of  the  body  must  be  identical  and  executed  simul- 
taneously. Both  hands  must  be  pushed  forward  in 
front  of  the  swimmer's  head  and  down,  outward, 
and  backward  together.  They  are  then  drawn  to 
the  chest  ready  to  start  the  movement  again.  The 
legs  are  to  be  drawn  up  together,  the  knees  bent. 
The  legs  are  then  extended  outward,  and  with 
the  legs  straight  they  are  brought  quickly  to- 
gether. The  kick  is  a  rounded  and  outward 
sweep  of  the  legs.  The  body  must  be  kept  per- 
fectly on  the  breast  and  the  head  must  not  turn 
from  side  to  side.  Any  competitor  who  introduces 
a  side  stroke  is  to  be  disqualified.  The  kick  and 
arm  stroke  are  alternated. 

The  only  difference  between  the  elementary 
breast  stroke  and  the  racing  breast  stroke  is  in 
the  breathing.  In  the  former  the  face  is  kept 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  at  all  times,  and  in 
the  latter  the  breath  is  taken  on  the  arm  stroke  and 
exhaled  under  the  surface  of  the  water  on  the 
kick. 

Back  Stroke 

Elementary  Back  Stroke:  The  swimmer  uses 
the  forward  kick  as  in  the  breast  stroke  and  the 
action  of  both  sides  of  the  body  are  identical.  The 
arms  are  brought  up  from  the  sides  of  the  body, 
extended  outward.  The  stroke  is  toward  the  feet, 
the  hands  turned  to  the  swimmer's  sides.  The 
stroke  is  executed  simultaneously  with  the  kick. 
The  arms  remain  under  the  surface  at  all  times. 

*From   "Swimming   Simplified"   by   Lyba  and   Nita   Sheffield. 
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English  Back  Stroke:  The  kick  is  the  same  as 
in  the  elementary  back  stroke,  both  sides  of  the 
body  being  identical.  The  arms  are  raised  out  of 
the  water  together  from  the  swimmer's  sides  and 
placed  in  the  water  over  the  swimmer's  head.  The 
stroke  is  a  sweep  of  the  arms  outward  and  down- 
ward to  the  swimmer's  sides.  The  stroke  and 
kick  are  taken  alternately  in  the  English  back 
stroke. 

Back  Crawl  Stroke:  The  kick  is  a  flutter  kick 
with  most  of  the  drive  coming  from  the  top  of 
the  foot  on  the  up  kick ;  the  legs  work  alternately 
up  and  down.  The  legs  are  straight,  the  feet  not 
moving  over  twelve  inches  apart  on  the  up  and 
down  action.  The  feet  may  very  lightly  break 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  action  is  entirely 
from  the  hips.  The  arm  stroke  is  the  same  as  in 
the  English  back  stroke  except  that  the  arms  work 
in  an  alternate  or  windmill  fashion,  one  arm 
stroking  while  the  other  arm  is  recovering.  The 
coordination  of  the  legs  and  arms  may  be  four, 
six  or  eight  flutter  kicks  to  each  double  arm  action. 

Crawl  Stroke 

In  the  Crawl  Stroke  the  swimmer  is  on  his 
chest.  The  kick  is  the  same  as  in  the  Back  Crawl 
with  the  heels  breaking  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  legs  are  straight  but  not  stiff.  The  action  is 
from  the  hips.  The  arm  stroke  is  an  alternate  or 
windmill  stroke,  one  arm  stroking  as  the  other 
arm  recovers.  The  hands  are  placed  in  the  water 
in  front  of  the  swimmer's  head.  The  stroke  is 
down  under  the  swimmer's  body,  coming  out  of 
the  water  even  with  the  swimmer's  sides  when  it 
is  lifted  up  above  the  surface  ready  to  be  placed 
again  in  front  of  the  swimmer's  head.  The  co- 
ordination between  legs  and  arms  is  the  same  as  in 
the  Back  Crawl.  In  the  breathing  for  the  crawl 
stroke  the  swimmer  takes  a  breath  to  one  side  and 
exhales  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  preferably 
one  breath  to  each  double  arm  stroke. 

Trudgeon  Stroke 

In  the  trudgeon  stroke  the  swimmer  is  on  his 
chest  and  the  arm  action  is  the  same  as  in  the 
crawl  stroke.  The  leg  kick  is  a  scissors  kick. 
The  legs  are  drawn  up  as  the  swimmer  rolls  to  one 
side.  The  top  leg  extends  forward  and  the  under 
leg  back;  with  the  legs  straight  they  are  drawn 
together  quickly  with  a  rounded  and  outward 
sweep  of  the  legs.  The  coordination  may  be  one 
kick  with  each  single  arm  stroke  or  only  one  kick 
with  each  double  arm  stroke.  The  swimmer  may 
breathe  with  his  head  out  of  water  continuously 
or  he  may  breathe  as  in  the  crawl  stroke. 


Side  Strokes 

Side  Underarm:  The  kick  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Trudgeon  Stroke.  In  the  side  stroke  the  under- 
arm is  extended  forward  ahead  of  the  swimmer 
and  the  stroke  is  downward  under  the  swimmer. 
The  top  arm  is  a  pushing  stroke  starting  at  the 
swimmer's  chest,  finishing  at  the  thigh.  It  is 
brought  back  under  the  surface  of  the  water  on 
recovery.  The  arm  strokes  are  alternated.  In  the 
coordination  between  legs  and  arms  the  under  arm 
stroke  is  taken  as  the  legs  are  being  drawn  up  and 
the  top  arm  stroke  is  taken  with  the  kick.  The 
breathing  is  the  same  as  in  the  trudgeon  stroke. 

Side  Over-Ann  Stroke:  This  is  sometimes 
called  the  English  side  stroke.  The  only  difference 
between  the  side-under-arm  and  the  side-over- 
arm is  that  the  top  arm  on  the  conclusion  of  its 
stroke  is  brought  out  of  the  water  and  placed  in 
again  about  even  with  the  swimmer's  head. 
Starts 

In  all  starts  except  in  the  back  strokes,  the 
swimmer  shall  stand  at  the  end  of  the  pool  and 
dive  into  the  water.  In  the  back  strokes  the  swim- 
mers are  in  the  water  facing  the  wall,  with  both 
hands  resting  on  the  ends  of  the  pool  or  whatever 
the  starting  point  may  be.  The  start  is  made  by 
pushing  off  on  the  back.  The  swimmers  must 
swim  on  their  backs  for  the  entire  distancee. 

RULES 

There  are  no  height,  weight,  or  age  limits  in 
the  swimming  tests  but  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  provide  tests  of  progressive  difficulty.  Any 
boy  or  girl  may  compete  in  any  of  the  tests  but 
the  playground  leader,  swimming  instructor,  or 
other  adult  in  charge  is  to  use  his  judgment  in 
keeping  girls  or  boys  from  trying  the  events  for 
which  they  are  not  qualified.  The  same  tests  are 
to  be  used  by  both  girls  and  boys,  the  only  dis- 
tinction being  that  girls  are  permitted  a  longer 
time  in  the  swimming  events  for  speed. 

Although  it  is  intended  that  the  tests  provide  a 
measure  of  ability  at  a  given  time  or  period,  it  is 
frequently  impossible  for  a  large  number  of  child- 
ren to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  try  all  six  events 
on  the  same  day  or  during  a  brief  period.  In 
order  that  a  boy  or  girl  may  be  considered  as 
having  passed  one  of  the  tests  it  is  necessary  that 
all  six  of  the  events  in  the  particular  test  be 
passed  within  a  period  of  not  longer  than  three 
months. 

Any  responsible  adult  familiar  with  swimming 
may  give  the  tests  but  wherever  possible  they 
should  be  conducted  by  a  person  who  has  a 
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thorough  knowledge  of  swimming  and  water  ac- 
tivities. 

It    is    recommended    that    persons    conducting 
these  tests  become  familiar  with  some  of  the  liter- 
ature on  swimming,  diving  and  other  water  activ- 
ities.   Some  of  the  best  known  publications  are: 
Athletic  Activities  for  Women  and  Girls — 
Official  Rules  for  Aquatics  and  other  sports. 
The    American    Sports    Publishing    Co.,    45 
Rose  Street,  New  York. 
Diving  and  Swimming  Book,  George  H.  Cor- 
san,   A.   S.   Barnes  and   Co.,  7  West  45th 
Street,  New  York. 

Intercollegiate   Swimming  Guide,   American 
Sports  Publishing  Co. 

Red  Cross  Life  Saving  Methods,  and  other 
Publications  of  the  Life  Saving  Service  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Swimming  Simplified,  Lyba  and  Nita  Shef- 
field, A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co. 
The  Association  hopes  that  many  cities  through- 
out the  country  will  try  out  these  tests  during 
1929  and  report  their  experience  in  using  them. 


Municipal  versus  Private 

For  more  than  forty  years  the  tendency  in 
America  has  been  to  support  community  recrea- 
tion through  tax  funds  and  to  have  the  program 
administered  by  municipal  officials.  In  America 
the  tradition  has  grown  up  that  our  schools  shall 
be  administered  by  school  boards  representing  the 
entire  public  and  with  funds  provided  through 
taxes. 

Repeatedly  the  question  is  asked  whether  rec- 
reation is  not  so  intimately  related  to  the  in- 
dividual and  whether  it  does  not  require  a  leader- 
ship so  skillful  and  so  delicate  that  it  is  better  that 
the  funds  should  be  raised  each  year  through  pub- 
lic subscription  rather  than  have  the  program  tax 
supported.  The  question  is  constantly  asked, 
"Have  we  been  successful  in  our  cities  in  keep- 
ing out  bad  political  conditions  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  recreation?"  In  the  newer  recrea- 
tional systems  established  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  there  has  been  much  encouragement  over 
the  extent  to  which  politics  of  a  wrong  sort  have 
been  kept  out  of  recreation  administration,  but 
there  are  cities  where  for  years  recreation  has 


been  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who  have  no  spe- 
cial aptitude  for  this  kind  of  work  and  where  the 
standards  do  not  at  all  favorably  compare  with 
the  standards  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts. 

Because  of  these  failures  is  it  desirable  that  we 
should  give  up  tax  support  and  look  more  and 
more  to  private  support  for  recreational  under- 
takings ? 

This  question  raises  another — how  far  are  the 
socially  minded  people,  the  religious  and  educa- 
tional leaders,  willing  to  unite  and  work  constantly 
that  recreation  administration  shall  be  kept  free 
from  bad  political  influence?  Except  as  there 
shall  be  constant  attention  to  keeping  recreation 
free  from  wrong  political  influences  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  recreation  in  the 
hands  of  the  municipal  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  admit,  for  department  after  department 
of  the  city  government,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
people  themselves,  under  our  present  conditions, 
to  be  successful  in  carrying  out  their  own  under- 
takings through  government  is  fundamental  pessi- 
mism. There  is  no  hope  for  us  except  as  we  can 
make  our  government,  which  represents  us  all, 
truly  express  our  will.  The  more  we  put  inter- 
ests which  vitally  concern  all  the  people  into  our 
government,  the  more  men  and  women  will  be 
ready  to  pay  attention  to  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment. To  withdraw  such  functions  as  recreation 
administration  from  public  control  at  the  present 
time  would  be  a  mistake,  because  in  America  the 
period  of  experiment  has  not  been  long  enough  to 
give  any  final  conclusion. 

HOWARD  S.  BRAUCHER. 


Two  MEMBERS  OF  HONOLULU'S   CITY  WIDE  "BAREFOOT 

SOCCER  LEAGUE"  AND  THREE  OF  THE  TEN   VOLUNTEERS 

WHO  HELP  DIRECT  THE  LEAGUE 


Privately  Owned  Land  for  Public  Recreation 


The  use  of.  land  not  publicly  owned  for  play- 
ground and  recreation  purposes  is  an  active  ques- 
tion in  most  cities  throughout  the  country  con- 
ducting recreation  programs.  Few  cities  them- 
selves own  enough  play  areas  to  meet  the  needs 
for  an  adequate  program  of  activities. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  public  should  hold  title 
to  all  areas  needed,  it  is  also  true  that  too  often  it 
does  not  and  cannot  soon  be  brought  to  purchase 
those  needed  but  privately  owned.  Areas  owned 
by  private  individuals  or  corporations  cannot 
always  be  bought  by  the  city  as  they  are  sometimes 
held  for  business  or  industrial  expansion. 

Where  they  cannot  be  purchased  outright  these 
areas  can  sometimes  be  secured  free  of  rental  or 
at  a  nominal  rental  until  needed  for  other  pur- 
poses. When  a  private  individual  or  a  corporation 
does  give  the  free  use  of  land  for  play  purposes 
for  a  period  of  years  the  question  usually  arises 
as  to  tax  exemption  on  the  property  while  so  used. 
In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  know  to  what 
extent  cities  have  been  willing  to  grant  this  ex- 
emption. 

"In  Detroit  the  taxes  are  exempt  on  all  private 
property  used  for  public  recreation  purposes.  The 
procedure  for  having  the  property  exempted  from 
taxes  is  as  follows : 

"The  owner  of  the  property  offers  it  to  the  City 
of  Detroit  for  a  term  of  years,  not  less  than  three 
years.  This  proposal  is  submitted  to  the  Common 
Council  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation,  and  if  approved  the  Common 
Council  exempts  that  property  from  taxes  as  long 
as  it  is  used  for  recreation  purposes.  Where  an 
improvement  society  purchases  land  for  park  or 
playground  and  it  is  used  by  the  public,  the  city 
officials  should  exempt  it  from  taxation  but  not 
until  it  is  used  by  the  public.  It  would  not  be  fair 
for  the  city  to  exempt  private  property  unless  it 
were  used  or  they  would  be  swamped  with  re- 
quests from  private  individuals  who  would  state 
that  they  had  purchased  this  property  for  recrea- 
tion purposes. 

"The  passing  of  any  legislation  exempting  prop- 
erty used  for  recreation  purposes  from  taxation 
would  not  discourage  the  acquisition  of  property 
by  the  public ;  in  fact,  it  seems  that  it  would  en- 
courage the  acquisition  of  more  property  to  be 
used  by  the  public  for  recreation  purposes.  The 
point  to  consider  seriously  is  whether  the  property 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation  before  it  is  used 


by  the  public  for  park  or  playground  purposes. 
The  property  should  not  be  exempt  until  it  is 
actually  used  by  the  public." 

"The  recreation  department  of  the  city  of  Or- 
lando, Florida,  has  been  using  several  acres  of 
ground  in  the  negro  district  by  paying  the  county 
and  city  taxes  on  this  property. 

"The  Board  of  Public  Playgrounds  and  Recrea- 
tion have  seen  both  the  city  and  county  tax  asses- 
sor and  they  have  lowered  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  property  so  that  the  taxes  are  quite  low.  In 
fact,  the  taxes  for  the  next  year  on  the  property 
will  not  amount  to  more  than  $10.00.  Before  the 
area  was  used  for  playground  purposes  the  county 
and  city  taxes  amounted  to  some  $200.00.  The 
tax  receipts  are  delivered  to  the  owner  of  the 
property." 

"In  Los  Angeles  privately  owned  land  leased 
for  playground  purposes  on  basis  of  $1.00  to 
$10.00  per  annum  receives  a  tax  rebate  of  from 
50  per  cent  to  90  per  cent,  while  such  leased  land 
is  performing  a  public  function." 

"The  Muncie,  Indiana,  Park  Board  has  been 
maintaining  a  plot  of  ground  belonging  to  a  pri- 
vate estate.  This  ground  is  used  for  play  pur- 
poses ;  however,  without  leadership.  According  to 
the  laws  of  Indiana,  the  owner  is  not  exempt  from 
taxes  or  street  improvements.  In  Fairmont,  West 
Virginia,  a  certain  plot  of  ground,  privately 
owned,  was  deeded  over  to  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment. This  deed  was  recorded.  Immediately  the 
Recreation  Department  deeded  the  land  back  to 
the  property  owner,  dating  it  two  years  hence. 
This  deed  was  of  course  not  recorded  and  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  owner  of  the  ground.  During 
the  said  two  years,  the  plot  of  ground,  legally 
belonging  to  the  city  was  exempt  from  taxation. 
At  the  end  of  the  two-year  period  the  land  again 
legally  became  the  property  of  the  original 
owner." 

"The  City  of  Pittsburgh  has  for  some  years 
exempted  certain  properties  from  taxation,  and 
in  some  cases  refunded  taxes  already  paid,  where 
these  grounds  were  used  for  playgrounds  or  ath- 
letic fields.  A  separate  school  tax  levied  by  the 
Board  of  Eduation  is  independent  of  the  tax 
levied  by  City  Council.  In  all  cases  where 
land  has  been  exempted  from  taxes  (this  is  done 
by  ordinance  in  council)  the  Board  of  Education 
has  concurred  with  council  and  exempted  such 
properties  from  school  tax.  There  are  in  Pitts- 
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burgh,  at  the  present  time,  about  a  half  dozen 
properties  which  are  tax  exempt  owing  to  their 
use  for  recreational  purposes." 

"Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  operates  play- 
grounds on  public  and  privately  owned  property. 
In  all  the  cases,  this  is  exempt  from  taxation,  ex- 
cept for  water  or  local  street  improvements.  In 
the  case  where  a  firm  places  under  our  care  a  piece 
of  their  property  to  be  used  for  playground  pur- 
poses, it  beomes  exempt  from  general  taxes.  A 
firm  owning  property  not  being  used,  but  simply 
acquired  by  them  for  future  expansion,  must  of 
course  pay  taxes.  If,  however,  they  loan  this  un- 
used area  for  supervised  play,  it  becomes  tax 
exempt  so  long  as  used  for  such  purpose.  This 
would  probably  tend  to  encourage  such  action." 


Children  must  play  and  will  play,  and  their  play 
activities  may  be  constructive  or  destructive. 
Largely  because  of  lack  of  spacious  playgrounds, 
children  in  the  city  streets  take  to  petty  gambling, 
which  leads  them  to  petty  thievery  and  sometimes 
to  the  electric  chair.  The  city  home  is  often  help- 
less in  this  situation,  but  the  state  by  improving 
housing  conditions,  the  schools  by  making  their 
grounds  available  and  by  supervising  play  in  parks 
and  public  playgrounds,  can  accomplish  much 
more  than  has  been  done.  It  avails  nothing  to 
decry  the  pool-room,  public  dance  hall  and  gang 
"hangouts"  if  something  is  not  provided  to  prop- 
erly direct  inherent  impulses. 

LEWIS  E.  LAWES, 
Warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison. 
From  the  American  City,   April,   1929. 
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Inner  Block  Playgrounds 

Hoiv  to  Get  Them,  How  to  Use  Them 

BY 
HENRY  WRIGHT 


This  subject  was  presented  in  THE  PLAY- 
GROUND of  January,  1928,  and  again  in  a  talk  be- 
fore the  last  Conference  at  Atlantic  City.  By 
reference  to  these  presentations  it  will  be  found 
that  Interior  Block  playgrounds  have  been 
strongly  advocated  by  members  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association,  and  further- 
more, that  such  playgrounds  should  be  obtainable 
without  expense  to  the  community  through  the 
application  of  reasonable  economies  to  the  process 
of  land  subdivision. 

The  subject  has  aroused  sufficient  interest  to 
call  for  further  discussion.  Granted  that  interior 
block  playgrounds  are  desirable  and  may  be  ac- 
quired in  all  our  newer  subdivisions  without  hard- 
ship, and  often  at  an  actual  saving  to  the  sub- 
divider,  it  becomes  important  to  understand  more 
thoroughly  not  only  how  to  go  about  getting 
them,  but  also  what  kind  and  size  of  playgrounds 
will  be  most  valuable  for  the  purposes  desired. 

The  outstanding  demonstration  of  the  "Inner- 
Block"  playground  to  date  is  at  "Sunnyside  Gar- 
dens" built  by  the  City  Housing  Corporation  in 
Long  Island  City,  New  York.  As  previously 
stated  "Sunnyside"  has  a  continuous  system  of 
inner  block  gardens  throughout  its  area.  These 
have  a  total  length  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
and  a  combined  area  of  about  six  acres  of  land 
out  of  seventy  acres  in  the  whole  community. 
However,  these  garden  areas  were  not  premedi- 
tated, but  were  the  outgrowth  of  certain  princi- 
ples of  planning.  When  first  adopted  it  was  the 
intention  that  they  should  be  play  spaces  for 
young  and  old,  but  it  was  early  discovered  that 
because  of  the  narrow  width  of  the  garden  spaces 
(about  60  feet)  which  was  necessitated  by  the 
existing  street  system,  they  were  not  suitable  for 
play  purposes  except  for  the  very  young  children. 
Nevertheless,  the  practice  of  creating  these  spaces 
was  continued  throughout  this  community  be- 
cause they  had  definite  value  in  adding  to  the 
appearance  of  the  block  and  in  stimulating  the 
care  of  the  adjoining  private  rear  yards.  Plate 
( 1 )  shows  a  typical  Sunnyside  "inner-block" 


garden  chiefly  devoted  to  a  lawn  surrounded  by  a 
border  of  shrubs  and  a  path  connecting  with  the 
rear  service  walks  of  the  private  houses.  How- 
ever, each  such  garden  space  has  a  vine-covered 
arbor  and  a  graveled  space  with  swings  and 
slides  where  tiny  tots  may  play  within  view  of 
the  mothers  from  each  home  kitchen  or  bed- 
room. 

By  understanding  the  reasons  for  this  method 
of  planning  and  its  limitations,  we  may  be  able 
to  formulate  an  idea  of  how  to  apply  the  princi- 
ples demonstrated  at  Sunnyside  even  more  ef- 
fectively in  other  developments.  Sunnyside  was 
designed  for  one  and  two-family  houses  to  be 
built  a  whole  block  at  a  time.  It  was  believed 
that  in  the  New  York  climate  the  most  desirable 
and  economical  form  for  such  dwellings  was  ob- 
tained by  building  them  in  short  rows  of  attached 
("party  wall")  buildings.  This  was  the  method 
which  had  been  followed  in  the  housing  villages 
built  by  the  Shipping  Board  during  the  war  in 
the  Philadelphia-Wilmington  region.  The  most 
economical  design  for  such  dwellings  is  found 
in  keeping  them  only  two  rooms  deep  so  that 
every  room  opens  either  on  the  street  in  front 
or  on  the  garden  courts — in  the  rear.  At  Sunny- 
side  there  are  no  narrow  side  yards  or  light 
courts  in  either  houses  or  apartments,  not  only 
because  they  would  have  been  less  desirable  if 
they  had  been  planned  in  the  usual  manner  of  in- 
dividual builders,  but  also  because  they  would 
have  been  less  economical. 

The  standard  New  York  City  block  which  had 
to  be  retained  at  Sunnyside  has  frontage  streets 
60  feet  wide  and  a  block  depth  of  200  feet  be- 
tween these  frontage  streets.  With  these  unnec- 
essarily wide  streets  there  was  no  need  for  more 
than  a  shallow  front  set-back  of  houses  (10  or 
12  feet  from  the  property  lines  or  25  to  27  feet 
from  the  curb  line).  The  two  room  deep  house 
plans  required  only  30  feet  of  depth  on  the  lot, 
so  that  even  with  an  individual  rear  yard  of  25 
to  30  feet — quite  sufficient  for  laundry  and  gar- 
den— the  houses  required  a  total  lot  depth  of  only 
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70  feet  out  of  100  feet  depth  of  the  lot,  or  two 
houses  on  opposite  streets  required  140  feet  out 
of  the  200  feet,  leaving  60  feet  between  back 
yards  to  be  devoted  to  other  purposes.  This  60 
feet  is  just  about  the  space  ordinarily  required 
for  an  alley  with  garages  on  each  side  for  the 
adjoining  houses.  Sunnyside,  however,  chose  to 
segregate  garages  in  isolated  groups,  in  one  case 
almost  an  entire  block  is  devoted  to  garages. 
This  60  foot  space,  therefore,  was  devoted  to  a 
community  garden  space.  Thus  Sunnyside 
"inner-block"  gardens  came  into  existence,  60 
feet  wide  in  200  foot  blocks ;  50  feet  wide  in  190 
foot  blocks  next  to  the  avenues.  Few  in  Sunny- 
side  would  give  up  these  gardens  either  to  add 
them  to  their  rear  yards  or  to  bring  back  garages 
and  noisy  autos.  Yet  these  gardens  are  unques- 
tionably too  narrow  to  be  used  for  the  full  pur- 
pose desired  by  members  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  that  the  Sunnyside 
plan  might  be  varied  even  without  greatly  dis- 
turbing the  rigid  street  system  of  the  city.  One 
way  costs  no  more,  the  better  way  costs  a  trifle 
more.  First,  however,  we  should  say  that  the 
Sunnyside  way  costs  really  less  than  the  normal 
use  of  the  block  for  frontage  on  the  two  side 
streets  and  lots  100  feet  deep.  A  200  foot  block, 
600  feet  long,  will  normally  have  1,200  feet  of 
frontage  100  feet  deep.  Laid  out  with  a  60 
foot  "inner-block"  garden  it  will  have  1,320  feet 
of  frontage,  70  feet  deep.  This  gives  10%  more 
room  for  houses,  than  the  normal  way,  if  these 
houses  are  efficiently  planned  only  two  rooms 
deep. 

The  limiting  fault  with  the  "inner-block"  gar- 
dens previously  considered  ("A")  is  that  they 
are  too  narrow  so  that  they  cannot  be  used  for 
play  except  for  the  smallest  children.  The  first 
way  to  improve  this  situation  would  be  to  alter 
the  position  of  each  alternate  street  ("B")  so 
that  one  block  would  have  just  depth  enough  for 
two  70  foot  lots  and  a  rear  pathway  between. 
This  makes  possible  the  alternate  blocks  240  feet 
to  260  feet  wide,  which  will  permit  the  widening 
of  "inner-block"  gardens  to  100  feet  and  120 
feet  respectively.  These  widened  spaces  are 
much  more  useful  and  in  case  of  the  120  foot 
width  sufficient  for  two  tennis  courts  with  a  sur- 
rounding border  of  shrubs  and  a  play  space  70 
feet  wide,  by  from  80  feet  to  180  feet  long  with 
a  shrub  border  25  feet  wide  between  the  play 
space  and  the  rear  yard  line.  This  assures  50 
feet  of  planted  space  including  rear  yards  be- 


tween the  playground  and  the  nearest  house  wall. 
Such  a  scheme  will  certainly  add  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  playground,  (to  what  extent  is  a  mat- 
ter of  study  by  playground  authorities).  Plan 
"B"  can  be  carried  out  on  a  street  system  such 
as  New  York's  with  no  cost,  no  more  streets,  no 
less  frontage,  merely  the  change  in  location  of 
each  alternate  street.  The  plan  has  some  objec- 
tions. The  alternate  blocks  get  all  the  advantage 
of  the  attractiveness  of  the  garden  area  offset 
by  all  the  disadvantage  of  the  noise  of  play. 
Little  children  from  the  narrow  block  must  cross 
a  street  and  their  play  is  isolated  from  the  view 
of  their  mothers.  The  second  method  required 
a  greater  change  in  the  street  system  and  some 
extra  cost,  surprisingly  small  however.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  treating  all  blocks  alike.  Ex- 
amine again  a  single  normal  block  ("C")  200 
feet  by  600  feet  with  a  garden  court  60  feet 
wide  by  460  feet  long.  This  court  has  an  area 
of  27,600  square  feet,  or  more  than  half  an  acre, 
but  its  shape  is  unsatisfactory.  Block  "C"  has 
a  frontage  of  1,320  feet  of  lots  70  feet  deep. 
If,  however,  the  street  svstem  is  altered  so  that 
blocks  are  made  250  feet  by  500  feet  ("D"),  the 
play  court  will  be  110  feet  by  360  feet  with  an 
area  of  39,600  square  feet.  This  is  an  increase 
of  43%  in  area  of  the  garden  court,  for  a  slightly 
decreased  number  of  houses.  In  plan  "D"  there 
is  1,220  feet  of  frontage  of  lots  70  feet  deep,  or 
100  feet  less  than  block  "C."  However,  the  total 
length  of  streets  and  utilities  is  also  reduced  100 
feet  so  that  the  cost  per  lot  would  not  be  in- 
creased except  for  the  12,000  square  feet  of  addi- 
tional land  put  into  the  "inner-block"  garden  and 
play  court.  The  12,000  feet  of  extra  land  ac- 
quired at  the  outset  will  cost  at  $5,000  per  acre, 
$1,390;  at  $10,000  an  acre,  $2,780;  at  $20,000 
per  acre,  $5,560.  This  will  add  to  the  cost  of 
each  20  foot  lot  about  $20;  $40  and  $80  re- 
spectively. It  is  surely  worth  $20  more  to  a 
resident  to  have  a  good  play  space  for  his  chil- 
dren as  well  as  more  open  surroundings  and  sun- 
light. It  is  even  more  important  to  spend  $80 
per  family  in  a  section  where  land  costs  $20,000 
per  acre,  since  the  charge  for  neighborhood  parks 
is  proportionately  reduced. 

All  of  these  plans  are  suggested  for  localities 
where  old  fashioned  town  and  street  plans  are 
still  in  use.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  dis- 
cuss what  may  be  done  when  completely  new 
towns  are  projected  in  rural  surroundings  where 
land  costs  much  less  than  $5,000  per  acre.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  for  the  moment  that  on 
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such  land  the  original  subdivider  laying  out  40 
acres  could  in  the  usual  process  of  subdividing  set 
aside  one  6  acre  park  in  the  center  of  the  tract 
and  yet  sell  the  remaining  land  at  the  same  price 
per  front  foot  (same  depth),  and  realize  as  much 
profit  as  if  he  used  all  the  land  and  gave  no  park. 
This  is  to  be  qualified  by  two  factors,  first  that 
the  full  cost  of  all  public  improvements  is  as- 
sumed -at  the  outset,  either  actually  or  poten- 
tially (which  should  be  done)  and  second,  that 
the  subdivider  is  not  expected  to  put  in  the  park 
and  playground  improvements  in  addition  to  his 
gift  of  the  land.  However,  this  is  a  long  story 
and  should  be  the  subject  of  another  article. 


Notes  From  the 

Fifteenth  Recreation 

Congress 

NIGHT  USE  OF  PLAY  AREAS 

Night  use  of  public  parks  and  playgrounds 
was  urged  by  W.  J.  Sanford,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Recreation  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  who  told 
the  Congress  that  three  to  four  times  as  many 
people  have  used  the  local  playgrounds  from 
seven  to  nine  p.m.  than  during  the  day.  Point- 
ing out  that  the  street-corner  games  under  arc 
lights  played  by  children  a  few  years  ago  were 
becoming  almost  impossible  with  modern  traffic 
conditions,  he  advocated  specially  prepared  and 
lighted  areas  to  meet  the  need  of  the  older  boys 
and  girls,  as  well  as  of  workers,  for  evening 
play. 

"To  the  traditional  street  games  of  children," 
he  said,  "we  have  added  volley  ball,  basketball, 
bound  ball,  diamond  ball,  boxing,  horseshoe 
pitching,  stunt  nights  and  other  forms  of  activ- 
ity that  not  only  attract  children,  but  grownups. 
We  have  expanded  until  today  the  director  is 
faced  with  problems  of  fathers  and  big  brothers 
taking  the  volley  ball  away  from  the  small  boys, 
and  big  sisters  monopolizing  the  basketball 
court,  and  what  to  do  for  whole  families  in  the 
neighborhood  who  come  to  our  night  outdoor 
playgrounds." 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  lighting  the 
play  courts,  Mr.  Sanford  said,  has  proved  the 
use  of  giant  projectors,  each  burning  two  1,000- 
watt  lights. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  BUILDING  AS  A  NEIGHBORHOOD 
CENTER 

It  is  a  blessed  community  that  functions  har- 
moniously !  One  experience  is  cited  in  a  small 
industrial  city  of  New  Hampshire  where  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  of  presenting  a  New  Eng- 
land home  for  community  use.  Here  in  one  of 
its  quaint  houses  of  some  hundred  years  stand- 
ing and  furnished  simply  in  keeping  with  its 
period,  a  center  was  established  for  the  use  of 
the  industrial  people  of  the  neighborhood.  Nine 
years  of  experience  have  made  the  Dover  Neigh- 
borhood House  increasingly  worth  while.  Here 
gather  people  of  a  dozen  nationalities  and  of  all 
ages.  The  neighborhood  has  become  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  city.  The  work  of  the  house 
is  sponsored  by  representatives  of  all  the  in- 
terests of  the  city.  The  mayor  drops  in  for  an 
evening  with  the  boys  now  and  then,  as  do  also 
a  banker  or  a  physician.  The  girls  gather 
around  the  fireside  with  women  of  wide  experi- 
ence or  travel.  The  well  baby  clinic  is  handled 
by  the  district  nurses  who  keep  a  check  on  the 
right  development  of  the  child.  Miss  Edith 
Brewster  is  director  of  the  center. 

But  why  talk  of  children  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing buildings?  Suffice  it  to  say  that  young 
and  old  find  here  an  interest  according  to  their 
years.  Perhaps  you  may  say,  "This  is  settle- 
ment work.  How  does  it  bear  upon  the  com- 
munity ?" 

Last  June  one  of  the  loveliest  private  grounds 
of  the  city  was  opened  to  the  public  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Neighborhood  House.  The  twenty- 
six  ladies  who  manage  the  house  arranged  and 
carried  on  a  lawn  party  and  sale  with  a  cafe- 
teria supper.  Here  the  Neighborhood  clubs  joy- 
ously presented  a  pageant.  It  opened  with  Amer- 
ican dances,  music,  and  colors,  even  with  America 
herself.  Then  the  French  Canadians  from  the 
wheat  fields  of  Canada  made  merry  with  na- 
tional song  and  the  lively  quadrille.  But  not  so 
vigorously  as  the  Irish  boys  and  girls  who  tossed 
aside  their  linen  looms  and  half  made  laces  to 
join  the  music  of  the  accordion  with  its  Irish 

jig- 

The  charming  Greek  peasants  in  costumes  of 

their  own  set  down  their  baskets  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  present  their  dignified  folk  dance. 
The  Syrian  girl  danced  to  the  lilt  of  the  Syrian 
piping.  The  Chinese  were  there  in  gorgeous 
costumes  with  silks  and  teas  in  evidence.  Then 
once  again  America  appeared.  This  time  she 
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was  joined  by  one  from  each  nation  bearing  his 
wheat,  or  linen,  or  fruit,  or  tea,  and  with  out- 
stretched arms  America  indicated  that  here  all 
are  one.  The  other  groups  in  the  background 
suggested  this  same  thing  by  a  volume  of  Ameri- 
can songs. 

The  production  called  for  a  wide  group  of 
helpers,  yet  even  this  co-operation  was  incidental 
to  the  fact  that  on  these  beautiful  grounds  French 
and  Syrian  citizens  as  on-lookers,  also  Irish, 
Greek,  Chinese  and  others  mingled  happily  after- 
noon and  evening  with  those  whose  families  have 
long  been  established  on  our  shores.  Surely  this 
Neighborhood  House,  a  simple  American  home, 
has  its  influence  on  the  community. 

PLAY  MATERIALS  FOR  THE  HOME 

Play  is  an  essential  factor  in  child  develop- 
ment and  as  such  must  be  given  careful  consider- 
ation in  the  home.  It  fulfills  a  greater  need  than 
merely  recreation,  and  even  a  greater  need  than 
that  it  contributes  to  the  parent's  convenience. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  educative  factors  in  the 
small  child's  world. 

Every  home  should  provide  a  proper  place,  op- 
portunity and  equipment  for  the  child's  play — 
a  place  where  the  child  can  use  his  own  posses- 
sions uninterrupted  and  without  regard  for  the 
grown-ups  around  him ;  he  must  have  stretches 
of  time  where  he  can  work  at  a  project  of  his 
own  without  too  many  interruptions;  and  third, 
he  must  have  the  necessary  tools  with  which  to 
play.  The  requisites  of  proper  toys  for  children 
are :  That  they  stimulate  the  child  to  further  ac- 
tivity and  manipulation;  in  other  words,  a  good 
toy  is  a  toy  with  which  the  child  can  do  some- 
thing and  then  do  something  else.  A  good  toy 
is  one  in  which  the  interest  lasts — it  is  preferably 
a  toy  which  can  be  used  by  the  child  alone  or  in 
groups  of  children,  or  together  with  adults.  A 
toy  is  bad  if  it  requires  a  grown-up  to  "work" 
it,  no  matter  how  beautiful  and  otherwise  worthy 
it  may  be.  Blocks,  tools,  household  equipment, 
paints,  scissors,  are  all  good  toys  for  little  chil- 
dren. There  are  likewise  many  suitable  games, 
provided  that  they  do  not  depend  solely  upon 
chance  but  also  involve  skill  in  the  playing. 

For  older  children  and  adolescent  boys  and 
girls  the  need  is  not  so  much  for  the  type  of 
equipment  as  for  the  attitude  of  the  parents  to- 
ward the  young  people  and  their  recreational 
needs.  As  in  the  case  of  young  children,  what- 
ever games  and  other  equipment  are  there  should 


be  sturdy  and  of  good  quality  and  in  good  taste. 
No  amount  of  even  the  best  equipment,  however, 
will  keep  these  young  people  happy  in  the  home 
unless  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  is  conducive 
to  a  spirit  of  fun  and  mutual  enjoyment.  This 
is  a  matter  of  long  and  slow  growth  and  is  only 
facilitated  by  the  play  equipment  in  the  home — 
it  only  takes  its  place. 


Pertinent  Facts  for 
Civic  Thinkers* 

Do  you  know  that  the  City  Recreation  Depart- 
ment, in  1928,  furnished  facilities  and  trained 
leadership  for  163,057  swims? 

Presented  educational  motion  pictures  out  of 
doors  to  103,100  people? 

Provided  art  programs,  including  Civic  Opera 
at  Nibley  Park,  equivalent  to  nearly  one-half  the 
total  population  of  Salt  Lake  City? 

Provided  organization  and  leadership  for  16,- 
214  participations  in  barnyard  golf? 

Provided  for  21,690  participations  for  girls  in 
dancing  ? 

Provided  for  19,518  participations  in  girls' 
handiwork  ? 

Provided  for  9,431  participations  in  boys'  han- 
diwork ? 

Provided  for  27,980  participations  in  Play  Kin- 
dergarten ? 

Provided    for  7,804  participations   in  stunts? 

Provided  for  31,568  participations  in  boys' 
baseball  ? 

Provided  for  8,918  in  handball  on  two  courts? 

Reading  of  books  at  centers — 11,918? 

Tennis  participation  was  approximately  20,000  ? 

Music  appreciation  was  enjoyed  by  8,181  ? 

Quiet  games  were  enjoyed  by  33,898? 

Free  play  and  use  of  apparatus  and  equipment 
was  enjoyed  by  97,025? 

Participations  in  festival  tournaments,  fetes, 
and  special  programs  was  51,000? 

Musical  participation  was  18,264? 

Total  participations  were  893,700,  an  increase 
of  128,559  over  1927? 

Cost  of  participation  less  than  4c? 

Cost  per  capita  for  recreation — $18.04? 

Cost  of  recreation  in  western  cities  varies  from 
16  cents  to  $1.00  per  capita.  Average  over  50 
cents  ? 

*From    Salt   Lake   Municipal   Record,   January,    1929. 


Ask  for  This 
Complete 
Catalog  of 
LOUDEN 

Swing  Sets 
Ocean  Wave 
Swing  Bob 
Giant  Stride 
Slides 

Chair  Swings 
Traveling  Rings 
See-Saws 
Gym  Sets 
Horizontal  Bars 
Jumping  and  Vault- 
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Football  Goals 
Basket  Ball  Goals 
Baseball  Backstops 
Tennis  Posts 
Volley  Ball  Posts 
Water  Equipment 
Flag  Poles 
Sand  Boxes 
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PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


is  distributed  by  a  nation-wide  organization  that  is  ready  to 
serve  you  promptly  and  efficiently,  both  as  to  delivery  and 
service — the  organization  of  a  concern  that  enjoys  a  reputation 
for  more  than  60  years  of  successful  manufacturing  experience. 

The  Louden  line  of  Playground  Equipment  is  the  largest  and 
most  complete  line  of  its  kind  built,  broad  enough  in  scope  and 
price  range  to  meet  the  needs  and  the  appropriations  of  a  large 
public  playground  system  or  an  odd  nook  where  one  or  two 
pieces  of  equipment  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Write  for  the  complete  Louden  Playground  Equipment  catalog, 
and  for  the  name  of  the  distributor  at  the  point  nearest  you. 
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Hold  an  "AERO-DEVIL"  CONTEST 

on  your  Playgrounds,  this  summer. 

The   ideal   "stunt"   to   create   enthusiasm,— develop   motor 
coordination, — and  to  keep  the  "stragglers"  interested. 

Enthusiastic  letters  are  being  received  from  many  Recre- 
ation Supervisors,  who  have  tried-out  the  AERO-DEVIL. 

Write  for  full  details, — tournament  suggestions   and  prices. 


Toy  Creation  Shops,  Inc. 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Start  a  Band— "Play  at  Once" 

EVERY  PLAYGROUND  should  have  a  SONG-O-PHONE 
band.  They  help  develop  healthy  lungs  and  an  ear  for 
musical  harmony  in  growing  children. 

NO  NOTES  TO  READ— No  musical  training  required.  With- 
out practice  or  study,  children  can  produce  fine  orchestral 
effects  on  these  wonder  instruments. 

Hundreds  of  successful  SONG-O-PHONE  school  bands 
attest  to  the  popularity  of  these  quickly  played  Saxophones, 
Cornets,  Trombones,  Clarinets,  etc.  Inexpensive,  70c  to  $3.25 
each.  Send  for  instructions  "how  to  organize  a  SONG-O- 
PHONE  Band." 
THE  SONOPHONB  Co.,  548  Wythe  Ave.,  Dept.  O.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PERSONNEL  STUDY  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  MEN  IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Harry 
Alexander  Scott,  Ph.D.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.50 

This  study  discloses  the  duties,  records,  experiences 
and  social  relationships  of  present-day  directors  of  phys- 
ical education  for  men  in  colleges  and  universities.  The 
information  given  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  readily  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  personnel  officers  and  student  advisers. 
Physical  directors  in  the  field  should  find  in  the  study 
practical  suggestions  of  help  to  them  in  advancing  in  their 
profession. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE.  By  Charles  Frederick 
Bolduan.  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  Price,  $2.75 

This  manual  written  for  the  use  of  students  is  designed 
to  give  a  connected  presentation  of  the  development  and 
present  status  of  the  important  facts  and  principles  of 
public  health  and  hygiene.  A  section  on  community  hy- 
giene discusses  the  subjects  vital  to  public  health — water 
supply,  sewerage,  milk,  food  supply,  industrial  hygiene, 
and  school  inspection. 

PLAY  DAYS  FOR  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN.     By  Margaret  M. 

Duncan.     A.   S.   Barnes  and  Company,   New  York. 

Price,  $1.60 

With  the  rapidly  growing  interest  in  play  days,  this 
book  with  its  detailed  and  practical  suggestions  for  or- 
ganization and  programs  will  meet  a  real  need.  The 
sample  programs  of  various  types  of  play  days  which  are 
given  and  the  bibliographies  are  also  helpful  and  sug- 
gestive. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  By 
Marie  M.  Ready.  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Education.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Price,  15c 

This  pamphlet  presents  a  study  of  the  status  of  phys- 
ical education,  including  hygiene  and  athletics,  in  public 
schools.  The  information  collected  was  obtained  by  send- 


ing questionnaires  to  school  superintendents  and  physica 
directors  in  about  700  cities.  Replies  were  received  fron 
420  cities.  The  report  deals  with  all  phases  of  the  pro 
gram  such  as  administration,  curriculum  requirements 
athletic  contests  and  exhibitions,  special  problems  and  de 
fects  in  handling  a  program  of  physical  education,  equip 
ment  and  similar  problems.  The  statement  is  made  tha 
fifteen  city  public  school  systems  prescribe  ability  to  swin 
as  a  special  graduation  requirement  in  secondary  schools 
The  pamphlet  contains  a  great  deal  of  informatioi 
which  recreation  workers  as  well  as  school  teachers  wil 
find  of  value. 

FOLK  DANCES  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  By  Mary  Effii 
Shambaugh.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York 
Price,  $3.00 

Miss  Shambaugh's  search  for  folk  dances  took  hei 
into  many  countries  and  out-of-the-way  places.  The  re 
suits  of  her  wanderings,  as  they  are  brought  together  ii 
this  attractively  illustrated  book,  will  be  helpful  to  teach 
ers  and  play  leaders  everywhere.  The  thirty-nine  dance: 
of  which  descriptions  are  given  are  classified  both  a: 
to  nationality  and  grade,  though  Miss  Shambaugh  warn< 
against  considering  the  grade  classification  as  a  sharpl] 
defined  restriction.  Very  clear  directions  and  diagram! 
accompany  each  dance  and  music  is  given  for  all  th< 
dances. 

AN  EXHIBITION  HANDBOOK.  Assembled  by  Randall  D 
Warden.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York 
Price,  $1.00. 

The  cordial  reception  of  the  first  edition  of  this  hand- 
book has  led  to  a  revision  and  enlargement  of  the  ma- 
terial which  includes  special  demonstrations  illustrating 
features  of  the  work  in  physical  education  in  the  Newark 
public  schools.  Free  exercises,  light  apparatus,  heavj 
apparatus,  tumbling  and  dances  are  included. 

BASEBALL  FOR  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN.  By  Gladys  E.  Palmer 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $1.6C 

The  publication  by  the  Women's  Athletic  Section  of 
the  American  Physical  Education  Association,  of  official 
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baseball  rules  for  baseball  for  girls  and  women  has  led 
to  the  compilation  of  this  book  dealing  with  the  funda- 
mentals, the  technique  and  the  educational  and  recrea- 
tional possibilities  of  the  game.  There  are  diagrams 
showing  the  layout  of  the  field,  the  positions  of  the  play- 
ers and  a  number  of  illustrations. 

FINANCING  EXTRA  CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES.  By  Harold 
D.  Meyer  and  Samuel  McKee  Eddleman.  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $1.00 

The  recognition  on  the  part  of  many  school  adminis- 
trators of  the  necessity  for  better  business  methods  in 
handling  the  extra  curricular  activities  has  led  to  a  study 
of  the  subject  which  is  presented  in  this  volume.  The 
information  given  regarding  the  methods  in  use  in  a 
number  of  schools  should  be  very  helpful  in  solving  this 
problem,  which  is  often  a  trying  one. 

ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  THE  LIBRARY.  American  Library 
Association,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Price,  25c 

The  April,  1929,  Adult  Education  and  the  Library 
states  in  concise  form  the  best  professional  conceptions 
of  the  library's  function  in  adult  education  and  the  ideas 
now  current  regarding  library  service  in  this  field.  The 
three  major  phases  of  the  subject  are  outlined  by  Mr. 
Jennings  as  being  the  information  service  concerning  local 
opportunities  for  adult  education,  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  offering  adult  educational  opportunities  and  the 
rendering  of  somewhat  intensive  service  to  individual 
students.  Concrete  suggestions  are  given  regarding  all 
three  of  these  phases. 

THE  COMMUNITY  USE  OF  SCHOOLS.  By  Eleanor  Touroff 
Glueck.  The  Williams  and  Wilkins  Company,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland.  Price,  $3.00 

A  small  portion  of  the  statistical  findings  of  the  study 
made  by  Dr.  Glueck  of  the  community  use  of  school 
buildings,  has  been  published  by  the  Unite*!  States  Bureau 
of  Education  in  Bulletin  1927,  No.  5,  called  The  Extended 
Use  of  School  Buildings.  The  study  in  detail  appears  in 
this  book  together  with  an  outline  digest  of  state  laws 
relating  to  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant,  a  number  of 
local  ordinances  and  an  annotated  bibliography.  The 
book  discusses  the  availability  of  the  school  for  com- 
munity use,  the  development  of  the  movement  in  the 
United  States,  stimulation  to  the  wider  use  of  the  school 
plant  and  the  groups  promoting  it,  the  administration 
and  financing  of  school  centers  and  school  center  activi- 
ties and  a  summary  and  conclusion. 

The  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  on  the 
subject. 

THE  YOUNG  CHILD.  By  Bird  T.  Baldwin.  American 
Library  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Price,  35c 

In  this  issue  of  the  Reading  with  a  Purpose  series, 
Professor  Baldwin  has  commented  on  the  following  books 
dealing  with  the  pre-school  child :  From  Infancy  to  Child- 
hood, by  Richard  M.  Smith;  The  Health  of  the  Runa- 
bout Child  by  William  Palmer  Lucas ;  Permanent  Play 
Materials  for  Young  Children  by  Charlotte  G.  Garrison ; 
A  Practical  Psychology  of  Babyhood  by  Jessie  Chase 
Fenton;  Everyday  Problems  of  the  Everyday  Child  by 
Douglas  A.  Thom ;  Guidance  of  Childhood  and  Youth 
by  the  Child  Study  Association  of  America. 

In  the  introductory  material,  Professor  Baldwin  dis- 
cusses the  importance  of  play  to  the  young  child. 

"The  provision  for  happy  and  wholesome  play  is  one 
of  the  most  constructive  aspects  of  the  child's  training, 
anticipating,  as  it  does,  many  of  the  major  behavior  prob- 
lems that  might  otherwise  develop.  Through  rich  play 
experiences  a  child  can  be  helped  to  attain  self-confidence 
and  to  grow  into  the  attitude  that  the  world  expects  good 
things  of  him.  Wise  parents  let  him  face  tasks  honestly 
and  courageously  in  all  the  little  activities  of  the  day 
without  undue  interference,  believing  that  he  will  soon 
acquire  habits  of  character  ready  to  meet  similar  and 
more  difficult  problems.  This  is  life." 
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$250 


A  New  Game 
Every  Day 

Every  Play  Leader  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  invent  new  games  and  stunts 
to  work  on  Junglegym,  and  especi- 
ally to  adapt  old  games  to  this  equip- 
ment, greatly  increasing  the  chil- 
dren's interest  in  them.  Some  of  the 
games  that  are  in  use  follow : 


Game  of  Tag 
Japanese  Tag 
Cross  Tag 
Elimination  Tag 
Safety  Zone  Tag 
Selection  Tag 
Partner  Tag 
Animal  Chase 
Blind  Man's  Buff 
Obstacle  Relay 
Chinese  Wall 
Do  This,  Do  That 


Fortress 

Hang  Tag 

The  Hunt 

La.st  Man 

Puss  in  the  Corner 

Siege 

Housekeeping 

Railroad  Train 

Hotel 

Steamboat 

Stump  the  Leader 

Bird  Catcher 


For  any  further  information  write 


Ghicopee 


Playground  Department 
Mass. 
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A  Correspondence  Course  for 
Summer  Playground  Leaders 


The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
has  just  prepared  a  Correspondence  Course  and  manual 
for  summer  playground  workers.  There  are  ten  lessons 
accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  pamphlets  covering  in 
some  detail  the  various  playground  activities — games, 
handcraft,  athletics,  musical,  dramatic  and  various  mis- 
cellaneous activities;  principles  of  leadership;  principles 
of  programming  with  daily  and  seasonal  programs; 
playground  administration;  layout  and  equipment; 
theory,  principles  and  history  of  play. 

Subscription  to  the  course  includes  the  lessons,  the  books 
and  a  correspondence  service.  Certificates  are  awarded 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  course. 

Subscription  to  the  course — $10.00. 


Address 

National  Recreation  School, 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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MODERN 
ARCHERY 


I 


76  Illustrations 
320  pages 

8vo  Cloth 
$3.00 
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By  Arthur  W .  Lambert,  Jr. 

Champion,  Mid  West  Archery  Ass'n 
of  the  United  States 

ROMANCE  clusters  about  arch- 
ery. It  evokes  visions  of 
kings  and  queens,  knights  and  men- 
at-arms  ;  of  fluttering  ba,nners  and 
brave  hearts.  Something  of  this 
glamour  clings  to  the  sport  of  today. 
To  know  its  full  fascination,  to  at- 
tain that  mastery  of  the  bow  which 
enthusiasts  strive  for,  read  .  .  .  nay, 
study  "MODERN  ARCHERY," 
written  by  one  who  ranks  high 
archers. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 
67  West  44th  St.  New  York 


INTERSCHOLASTIC  ATHLETICS.  Compiled  by  Julian  E. 
Johnson.  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  90c 

The  "pros  and  cons"  of  interscholastic  athletics  are 
discussed  in  this  book  which  is  listed  as  No.  2,  Volume 
VI  of  the  Reference  Shelf.  The  volume  gives  some  of 
the  more  important  and  recent  discussions  by  leading 
authorities  of  the  effects  of  organized  athletics  as  at 
present  conducted  with  special  stress  upon  interscholastic 
aspects.  Following  the  established  practice  of  the  series, 
the  material  is  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  debaters. 
A  bibliography,  limited  for  the  most  part  to  compara- 
tively recent  years,  is  a  valuable  section  of  the  book. 

SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM  IN  AMERICAN  CITIES.  By 
N.  L.  Englehardt.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Price, 
$5.00 

Accounts  of  the  school  building  program  of  ten  cities 
where  educational  ^urveys  have  been  made  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Field  Studies,  Institute  of  Educational  Re- 
search, Teachers  College.  The  selection  has  been  made 
on  such  a  basis  that  in  many  ways  the  volume  represents 
a  cross  section  study  of  school  building  conditions  and  in 
addition  for  the  United  States.  Each  study  is  profusely 
illustrated  by  statistics  and  maps  and  many  tables  are 
given.  In  the  introduction  the  importance  is  stressed  of 
a  school  program  which  takes  into  account  future  needs 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves but  of  the  provision  of  adequate  play  space  about 
them. 

"Sites  should  be  of  such  proportions  and  in  such  loca- 
tions that  they  may  readily  serve  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  children  and  be  sufficiently  available  to 
their  homes.  The  buildings  must  be  adaptable  to  future 
as  well  as  present  needs.  A  high  degree  of  utilization 
should  be  attainable.  The  construction  should  make  for 
permanence  and  safety  while  the  design  should  contrib- 
ute to  the  aesthetic  development  of  the  community.  A 


forward-looking  school  building  program  makes  possible 
the  achievement  of  these  ends." 

PUPPET    SHOWS.     By    Maude    Owens    Walters.     Dodd, 

Mead  and  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $2.00 
A  delightful  addition  to  the  library  of  home,  playground 
and  school,  this  new  book  outlines  the  steps  involved  in 
making  puppets  and  developing  puppet  shows  and  gives 
thirteen  stories  written  in  dramatic  form  for  the  puppet 
stage.  It  also  suggests  a  list  of  stories  suitable  for  puppet 
performances.  A  number  of  illustrations  and  diagrams 
accompany  the  text. 

SHORT  PLAYS  FROM  GREAT  STORIES.  By  Roland  English 
Hartley  and  Caroline  Marguerite  Power.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $1.20 
Short  Plays  from  Great  Stories  has  been  prepared  for 
use  in  the  high  schools  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
the  short  story  and  drama.  Teachers  will  find  it  of  great 
value  to  them  in  vitalizing  literature.  The  stories  chosen 
— and  there  are  eighteen  of  them — are  among  those  which 
are  commonly  a  part  of  the  reading  required  in  high 
school.  The  entire  class  is  made  familiar  with  the  plays 
from  their  beginning  in  the  story  to  their  completion  in 
dramatic  form.  A  few  members  of  the  class  make  up 
the  group  which  presents  the  play;  the  others  are  an 
audience,  critical  and  understanding.  The  student  learns 
to  be  watchful  for  dramatic  effects  and  the  manner  of 
their  accomplishment.  Thus  he  is  training  to  take  his 
place  in  the  appreciative  audience  which  must  be  evolved 
if  we  are  to  have  a  notable  national  drama. 

SWIMMING   AND   WATER    SAFETY.     By   Fred    C.    Mills. 

National    Council,    Boy    Scouts    of    America,    New 

York.     Price,  75c 

A  splendid  manual  on  swimming  is  this  book  which 
contains  information  on  methods  of  teaching  swimming, 
training  exercises,  for  the  Boy  Scout  Swimming  Merit 
Badges,  life  saving  methods  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
American  Red  Cross,  requirements  and  organization  of 
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AMERICAN  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

NONE  BETTER 

Write  for  No.  14  Catalog  of  Complete  Line 
American  Playground  Device  Co.,  Anderson,  Indiana 


The  Toy  Orchestra— Latest  Playground  Activity 

Instruments  for  40  Players  -  $10.00 

Write  For  Booklet — "The  Toy  Orchestra  in  the  Playground" 
DRYSDALE  SCHOOL  SERVICE  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


the  Scout  Life  Guard  and  prevention  of  drowning  acci- 
dents at  camp,  water  front  protection  methods,  diving, 
canoeing,  pageants  and  water  stunts.  There  is  a  practical 
appendix  containing  answers  to  questions  on  life  saving 
and  problems  of  various  kinds  and  a  helpful  bibliography. 

Music  IN  INDUSTRY.  By  Kenneth  S.  Clark.  National 
Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music.  Price,  $3.00 
The  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music 
has  published  in  this  book  the  results  of  a  study  of  mu- 
sical activities  among  industrial  and  commercial  workers. 
The  study  shows  that  musical  activities  are  being  main- 
tained in  679  establishments,  reporting  a  total  of  267 
bands,  182  orchestras  and  176  choruses.  There  are  133 
plants  which  have  community  singing  and  273  which 
provide  musical  instruments  for  their  employees.  In 
addition  to  the  actual  facts  given  as  to  what  is  being 
done  in  the  different  industries,  opinions  are  cited  as  tes- 
timony to  the  benefits  to  both  employer  and  employee. 
There  is  also  a  chapter  entitled,  Here's  How  which  will 
serve  as  a  guide  of  procedure  for  other  industries  wishing 
to  inaugurate  a  musical  program. 

FIVE  YEARS  IN  FARGO.  Published  by  the  Division  of 
Publications,  Commonwealth  Fund,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.00 

The  report  of  the  five  years  child  health  demonstration 
conducted  by  the  Child  Health  Demonstration  Committee 
of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  is  contained  in  this  volume. 
The  central  purpose  of  the  demonstration  was  to  show 
how  certain  activities  designed  to  better  the  health  of  the 
child  might  be  built  up  as  an  integral  part  of  a  balanced 
and  practicable  public  health  scheme  for  a  small  city. 
As  a  part  of  the  demonstration  two  play  centers  for 
children  of  school  age  were  opened  in  Fargo  parks  under 
leadership.  The  project  was  carried  through  successfully 
and  with  general  approval. 

MUSICAL  AMERICA'S  GUIDE,  1928.     Published  by  Musical 

America,  New  York  City.     Price,  $2.00 
The  eighth  edition  of  Musical  America's  Guide  con- 
tains information  on  leading  national  organizations,  operas 
in  America,  Europe's  1928  festivals,  radio  broadcasting, 
music    publishers    and    libraries,    outstanding    composers, 


prizes  and  scholarships,  schools  of  music  and  their  di- 
rectors, music  conventions,  festivals  and  music  weeks  and 
National  Music  Week.  An  engagement  calendar  is  in- 
cluded. 

HOME  MADE  PLAY  APPARATUS  FOR  THE  RURAL  PLAY- 
GROUND.    By  John   F.    Smith.     Berea   College   Press, 

Berea,  Kentucky.     Price,  25c 

Simple  apparatus  of  all  kinds  made  from  fresh  ma- 
terial cut  from  the  wood  lot  is  described  in  this  booklet. 
The  material  appeared  originally  in  the  October,  1923, 
PLAYGROUND.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Berea  College. 

EDUCATIONAL  CATALOG  AND  GRADED  LIST  OF  VICTOR 
RECORDS  FOR  HOME,  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE.  Educa- 
tional Department,  Victor  Talking  Machine  Com- 
pany, Camden,  New  Jersey 

These  records  have  been  selected  because  of  their  cul- 
tural and  educational  value  or  definite  educational  pur- 
pose. They  have  been  arranged  according  to  different 
school  grades  and  are  classified  according  to  their  spe- 
cific application. 

Music  APPRECIATION  WITH  THE  VICTROLA  FOR  CHILDREN. 
Educational    Department,    Victor    Talking    Machine 
Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey.    Price,  $1.50 
Teachers  and  others  interested  in  developing  music  ap- 
preciation will  find  this   book  exceedingly  valuable.     It 
contains  lesson  outlines  but  in  addition  there  are  discus- 
sions of  various  phases  of  the  problem,  boyhood  biogra- 
phies of  the  composers  and  much  other  suggestive  ma- 
terial. 

COUNTY  LIBRARY  SERVICE.     By  Harriet  Catherine  Long. 

American    Library    Association,     Chicago,     Illinois. 

Price,  $1.20 

To  "contribute  something  of  impetus  to  the  county 
library  movement"  is  the  purpose  of  this  volume  which 
traces  the  history,  development  and  operation  of  the 
county  library  system  as  it  exists  in  America  today. 
The  description  of  the  ways  in  which  books  are  reaching 
people  in  the  most  remote  districts  and  the  response  to 
the  service  makes  a  human  interest  document  well  worth 
reading. 
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Where  Large 


in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors., 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

SOLVAY    SALES    CORPORATION 

Alkalies   and  Chemical   Products  Manufactured  by  the  Solvay  Process  Company 

40    RECTOR    STREET  NEW    YORK 


TRAINING    CHILDREN.      By  William    Henry   Pyle.      The 

Century  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $1.75 
Professor  Pyle's  book,  in  Part  I,  in  language  which  is 
easily  understood  explains  the  psychological  facts  and 
scientific  principles  which  are  well  established  and  are 
applicable  to  the  work  of  training  children.  Part  II  sets 
forth  in  the  form  of  direct  questions  most  of  the  prob- 
lems that  trouble  parents.  The  Child's  Play  is  the  sub- 
ject of  one  chapter  and  upon  it  Professor  Pyle  lays  great 
importance.  He  discusses  play  from  its  point  of  view 
as  a  physical  activity,  as  the  child's  teacher  and  as  a  so- 
cializer,  and  stresses  the  part  parents  and  the  home  have 
in  the  play  life  of  the  child.  The  responsibility  of  so- 
ciety for  providing  play  for  the  child  is  also  touched 
upon. 

101  GAMES  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  By  Maude  Day  Balt- 
zell.  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.50 

"Fun  from  beginning  to  end — all  new  games"  states 
the  announcement  of  this  book  containing  over  a  hundred 
games  for  indoors  and  outdoors.  The  book  is  delight- 
fully illustrated. 

ERROR  IN  PRICE  OF  BOOK 
In  the  March  issue  of  THE  PLAYGROUND,  the  price  of 
Cotton  Needs  Pickin'  was   given  as   50c.     This   should 
have  been  $1.50. 

ART  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

The  American  Renaissance  (published  by  Alfred  A. 
Knonf,  New  York.  Price  $3.50)  by  R.  L.  Duffus  is  a 
good  book  for  the  recreation  executive  to  read  from  time 
to  time  in  the  evening  as  he  sits  by  the  fire  in  his  own 
home  and  dreams  of  ways  in  which  more  beauty  can  be 
brought  into  American  life.  It  is  well  for  all  of  us  to 
know  about  what  is  happening  in  our  colleges  with  the 
search  for  more  of  beauty  and  more  capacity  for  ex- 
pressing the  beautiful. 


Not  only  is  it  stimulating  to  read  about  the  develop- 
ment of  our  art  schools  in  America  but  it  is  also  helpful 
to  see  the  records  of  what  is  being  done  to  develop  the  art 
and  craft  of  music  and  also  the  dramatic  arts.  Recreation 
workers  are  fairly  familiar  with  the  art  development  of 
Santa  Barbara  and  with  the  success  of  Samuel  Fleischer's 
Graphic  Sketch  Club  and  the  Curtis  School,  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  culture,  but  from  that  of  their 
popular  appeal  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  an 
average  or  below  average  city  environment.  The  concep- 
tion which  permeates  the  book  is  that  art  is  something 
which  comes  with  the  everyday  life  and  that  culture  comes 
out  of  doing  thoroughly,  soundly  and  beautifully  what- 
ever we  have  to  do,  is  one  which  lends  support  to  the 
efforts  of  recreation  workers  in  developing  art  activities. 

As  one  lays  down  The  American  Renaissance,  one  can- 
not help  feeling  that  in  the  next  few  decades  we  are  to 
have  many  more  spontaneous  expressions  of  the  artistic 
impulse.  It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  standardize  these 
expressions,  but  surely  all  recreation  workers,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  own  light,  ought  to  ponder  on  the  ways  in 
which  they  can  aid  in  freeing  the  artistic  impulse  in  con- 
nection with  music,  drama,  handcraft,  for  the  children 
and  all  the  people  of  the  communities  in  which  they  work. 

CAMPING  AND  CHARACTER.     By  Hedley  S.  Dimock  and 
Charles  E,  Hendry.     Published  by  the  Publications 
Department,  National  Council  of  the  Y.  M.   C.  A., 
347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.     Price,  $3.50 
This  careful  and  scientific  analysis  which  is  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  effect  of  the  camp  program  and  asso- 
ciations  on   character    development,    will   be   of    interest 
not  only  to  camp  directors  and  members  of  camp  staffs 
but    also    to    educators,    sociologists    and    psychologists. 
The  findings  presented — and  the  authors  are  conservative 
in  their  claims — are  based  to  a  large  degree  on  the  ex- 
perience   at    Camp    Ahmek    in    Canada,,   where    careful 
records  and  behaviour  rating  scales  are  kept  throughout 
the  summer. 
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BOOK  REl'lEWS 


Official 


Pitching  Horseshoes 


DIAMOND 


Diamond  Official  Pitching  Horseshoes  are 
chosen  by  champions  because  of  their  precise 
balance  and  exactness.  They  conform  exactly 
to  requirements  of  National  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Association. 

Made  with  straight  or  curved  toe  calk — 
regular  or  dead  falling  type.  Also  Junior  Model 
for  ladies  and  children.  Diamond  pitching 
horseshoe  accessories  include  stakes  and  stake 
holders,  official  courts,  carrying  cases,  score 
pads  with  percentage  charts  attached — and 
official  rule  booklet. 

Write  for  catalog. 

DIAMOND  CALK  HORSESHOE  CO. 

4610  Grand  Avenue,  Duluth,  Minn. 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,     Help     in     Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?        A    Drama    Magazine         ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E.Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


In  addition  to  material  on  activities,  leadership  and 
other  factors  as  related  to  character  development,  the 
authors  present  a  number  of  records  of  problem  boys, 
the  treatment  given  the  boys  and  the  results  secured.  A 
few  general  conclusions  have  been  drawn,  among  them 
the  following. 

"In  all  probability,  the  effectiveness  of  the  summer 
camp  in  developing  social  attitudes  and  behaviour  is 
much  below  the  customary  expectation. 

"Character  changes  are  dependent  upon  many  fac- 
tors such  as  type  of  program,  kind  of  control,  group 
pressures  and  opinion  and  the  kind  of  guidance  given  to 
behaviour  problems.  The  most  important  single  factor 
is  the  group  counsellor.  There  seems  to  be  a  high  de- 
gree of  correlation  between  the  quality  of  leadership  and 
the  kind  and  degree  of  the  behaviour  changes  in  a  par- 
ticular group  of  boys. 

"The  amount  of  favorable  change  seems  to  decrease 
with  increasing  age.  After  certain  forms  of  behaviour 
become  symbolized  in  the  camp  spirit  and  enjoyed  in  the 
camp  traditions,  they  may  act  as  effective  controls  of 
conduct  with  the  result  that  appropriate  attitudes  will 
develop  to  a  marked  degree." 

CHARACTER  BUILDING  THROUGH  RECREATION.  By  Ken- 
neth L.  Heaton.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  But- 
ler, Illinois.  Price,  $1.75 

In  the  hope  that  it  will  "stimulate  a  more  careful  study 
of  the  total  program  of  recreation,"  this  book  has  been 
planned  as  a  textbook  for  standard  training  schools  and 


for  use  in  advanced  classes  in  recreational  leadership. 
It  gives  suggestions  for  teaching  the  course,  presents  a 
number  of  case  studies  in  recreational  values  for  class 
discussion,  and  outlines  some  of  the  contributions  which 
recreation  can  make  to  the  education  of  the  individual. 
There  is  a  chapter  on  program  planning  and  informa- 
tion presented  on  activities  of  various  kinds.  A  section 
on  source  materials  consists  chiefly  of  contributions  from 
various  books.  Proficiency  requirements  are  also  given. 

CHILD  LABOR.  Edited  by  Gertrude  Folks  Zimand.  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  215  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  series  of  articles  by  various 
authors  dealing  with  child  labor  in  relation  to  educa- 
tion, health,  mental  hygiene,  parental  education  and  the 
standard  of  living. 

MATCHING  MOUNTAINS  WITH  THE  BOY  Scour  UNIFORM. 
By  Edward  F.  Reimer.     E.  P.  Button  and  Company, 
New  York.     Price  $2.00 
"Bring    me   men   to    match    my    mountains, 

Bring  me  men  to  match  my  plains." 
Unusually  beautiful  in  its  illustrations  and  color,  and 
fascinating  in  its  content,  this  book  will  make  its  appeal 
not  only  to  Boy  Scouts,  the  romantic  story  of  whose  uni- 
form is  told  here,  but  to  all  who  are  looking  for  the  ar- 
tistic and  unusual  in  everyday  things. 
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High  over  the  world 
on  a  modern  magic  Carpet ! 


LIKE  A  WORLD  apart;  the  play- 
ground is  full  of  adventures  in 
Fairyland.  Each  different  piece  of 
apparatus  is  a  different  flight  of 
imagination.  As  the  swing  rides 
high,  what  a  transformation 
comes  ....  on  a  magic  carpet 
in  the  sky  the  journey  is  far  and 
wide  over  the  land  of  Never- Was. 


The  playground,  stimulating, fasci- 
nating, is  a  part  of  the  modern  ed- 
ucational system;  building  strong 
bodies  and  active  minds.  To  the 
continued  success  of  the  play- 
ground the  Medart  Organization 
contributes  56  years  of  special- 
ized manufacturing  experience. 

DAR/T 


J 


The  Medart  Playground  Equiment  Catalog  is  sent  free 
on  request ....  It  illustrates  and  describes  many  differ- 
ent pieces  and  combination  of  playground  apparatus. 


FRED    MEDART    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

3544  DeKalb  Street   -    -    -   Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


FOR   56  YEARS  MAKERS   OF    GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS  AND    PLAYGROUND    EQUIPMENT 


More  Playgrounds— Fewer  Accidents 


the  children  off  the 
streets — give  them  good 
playgrounds  with  plenty  of  fun- 
making,  muscle  building,  health 
developing  equipment  —  and 
yours  will  be  a  town  where  acci- 
dents involving  children  are  few 
and  far  between. 

For  21  years,  Everwear  Play- 
ground Apparatus  has  been 
recognized  as  the  standard  of 
quality.  Built  to  withstand  the 
abuse  of  after-hours  roughnecks. 
Embodies  every  element  of  safety 
human  ingenuity  can  devise. 


Playable    as    though    the 
themselves  had  planned  it. 


kids 


Schools,  institutions,  cities, — the 
country  over  which  have 
equipped  their  parks  and  play- 
grounds with  Everwear  Equip- 
ment have  found  it  superior.  Also 
more  economical,  because  of  its 
greater  durability. 

Send  for  Catalog  which  gives 
complete  information.  Lists  161 
different  models  and  sizes  of  ap- 
paratus with  which  to  build  your 
playgrounds. 


THE  EVERWEAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.  2,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Playground  Appara  tus 


City  Playground,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

Keep  The 

Children  Off 

the  Streets 


The  Merry  Whirl 

Accommodates  1  to  50  children 
at  the  same  time.  Children  can 
board  or  leave  it  at  will  while 
in  motion.  Easily  operated  by  a 
single  child.  Requires  no  super- 
vision. Gives  many  years  of 
service  with  minimum  upkeep. 


Joy  Gym 

A  popular  device,  uniting  the 
functions  of  Giant  Stride  and 
circular  traveling  ring.  Built 
with  standard  of  O.D.  steel 
pipe.  Patented  top  bearing  and 
cast  aluminum  rings. 


Write  for  this  Book 

It  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes the  complete 
Mitchell  line  of  Better- 
bilt  Playground  Appa- 
ratus, showing  many  of 
the  items  in  actual 
colors.  Explains  just 
how  Mitchell  Equipment 
is  built  and  why  it  is  so 
admirably  suited  to 
school,  park,  resort  and 
recreational  center 
needs.  Sent,  with  com- 
plete price  list,  on  re- 
quest. 


The   Swing   Bob 

Ideal  equipment  for  the  younger 
children — furnishing  healthful 
exercise  and  amusement  to 
from  one  to  twenty  children  at  a 
time.  Reinforced  platform  and 
continuous  guard  rails  insure 
safety.  Attractively  painted. 
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Tree  Climb 

A  novel  item  which  gives  the 
children  all  the  delights  of 
climbing  trees,  with  unusual 
safety.  Center  post  and  cross 
arms  of  galvanized  pipe  1?— >•''" 
installed  in  small  space, 


Easily 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
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Recreation 


Cost  of  Constructing  and  Operating 
Public  Recreation  Facilities 


Purpose  and  Scope  of  the  Report 

During  recent  years  the  number  of  special  build- 
ings and  areas  provided  by  cities  for  public  play 
and  recreation  purposes  has  been  increasing  stead- 
ily. To  a  corresponding  degree  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  has  been 
receiving  from  park  and  recreation  authorities  re- 
quests for  more  definite  information  regarding 
the  cost  of  constructing  and  operating  facilities  of 
this  nature.  They  want  the  best  experience  and 
knowledge  developed  throughout  the  country  to 
insure  the  proper  combination  of  utility,  durabil- 
ity, and  beauty  in  what  they  build.  To  meet  this 
particular  need,  the  Association  has  brought  to- 
gether specific  information  relative  to  certain  types 
of  properties  which  cities  have  developed  and 
which  they  are  now  using  to  meet  their  com- 
munity play  and  recreation  needs.  The  reports 
which  follow  contain  uniformly  for  each  facility 
group  a  description  of  the  structure  or  area,  the 
construction  materials  used,  personnel  required  for 
supervision,  and  as  far  as  the  information  could 
be  obtained,  items  covering  cost  of  construction 
and  operation. 

The  demand  for  such  information  has  been  most 
pronounced  with  respect  to  swimming  pools,  bath 
houses,  bathing  beaches,  wading  pools,  tennis 
courts,  field  houses,  playground  shelters,  athletic 
fields,  baseball  backstops,  and  winter  sports  facili- 
ties. Accordingly,  data  from  sixty  cities  has  been 
compiled  regarding  these  particular  subjects.  No 
exhaustive  study  has  been  attempted  even  of  the 
particular  types  of  projects  mentioned.  Neither 
are  all  of  those  listed  considered  the  best  of 
their  kind,  but  they  have  been  included  because 
of  certain  features  or  principles  which  they  illus- 
trate. As  far  as  possible  reports  from  cities  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  have  been  in- 


eluded in  the  hope  of  providing  some  comparison 
of  the  design,  cost  of  construction  and  operation 
tor  one  region  with  another.  Generally,  facilities 
of  recent  construction  were  selected  since  they 
should  embody  the  latest  principles  of  design  and 
their  statements  of  cost  more  nearly  approach 
present  price  levels. 

Special  Factors  Affecting  Costs          4  ,€/ 

Certain  factors  are  found  to  affect  the  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  the  different  types  of 
recreation  facilities  described.  One  most  gen- 
erally observed  is  the  extent  to  which  construction 
work  is  being  done  by  park  and  municipal  recrea- 
tion departments,  particularly  the  former.  A 
number  of  park  departments  reported  that  labor 
costs  for  such  work  are  lower  than  if  outside 
labor  had  been  employed.  Likewise,  they  advised 
that  the  cost  of  supervising  and  maintaining  rec- 
reation projects  operated  by  their  departments 
shows  in  certain  respects  a  labor  charge  below 
that  for  operation  on  a  different  basis.  In  some 
cities  the  required  architectural  and  engineering 
service  is  provided  by  the  architect  of  the  park 
department  or  the  city  engineering  department. 
One  local  playground  and  recreation  department 
has  its  own  designing  and  construction  division. 

Other  factors  definitely  bearing  on  costs  in- 
clude donations  of  building  materials  or  their  pur- 
chase at  special  discounts,  donations  of  architec- 
tural service,  condition  of  ground  on  which  build- 
ings or  areas  are  located,  size,  location  and  ar- 
rangement of  projects,  and  charges  for  admission 
and  use  of  facilities.  Moreover,  where  a  given 
facility  is  one  of  several  constructed  on  the  same 
area  and  under  a  blanket  contract,  its  cost  is  likely 
to  be  lower.  Mention  of  these  special  factors, 
most  of  which  are  common  to  the  different  types 
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of  buildings  and  areas,  is  made  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operating  cost  statements  of  the  individ- 
ual reports. 

Availability  of  Information 

Almost  without  exception  officials  and  staff 
workers  of  playground,  recreation,  and  park  de- 
partments cooperated  heartily  in  furnishing  valua- 
ble information  regarding  their  respective  facili- 
ties. Many  of  them  expect  their  own  work  to 
benefit  by  such  an  exchange  of  experience.  How- 
ever, not  all  the  information  needed  for  a  full  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  projects  is  available.  Facts 
regarding  types  of  structures,  dimensions,  and  the 
materials  used  are  reasonably  complete.  The  same 
is  true  of  supervision — special  workers  and  care- 
takers. The  sections  without  adequate  informa- 
tion are  those  containing  statements  of  construc- 
tion cost,  of  operating  and  maintenance  expenses, 
and  attendance.  For  instance,  in  a  number  of  the 
reports  certain  important  items  concerning  cost 
of  constructing  swimming  pools,  bath  houses,  and 
bathing  beaches  are  not  available.  In  some  cases 
totals  only  for  pool  and  bath  house  construction 
were  obtainable.  Certain  construction  cost  figures 
are  estimates  furnished  by  engineers  and  archi- 
tects. Mention  of  this  fact  will  be  found  in  the 
individual  reports.  Occasionally  the  contractor 
who  did  the  construction  work  possessed  the  only 
record  of  costs.  Sometimes  he  was  unwilling  or 
unable  to  give  the  desired  items.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  contractors  gave  splendid  cooperation 
by  providing  accurate  and  valuable  information. 
Repeatedly,  architects  and  engineers  supplied  the 
necessary  statements  of  construction  costs.  In  a 
number  of  the  cities  which  have  furnished  re- 
ports, specific  charges  for  such  items  as  light,  fuel, 
power,  and  replacement  of  equipment  are  not  sep 
regated  from  the  general  expense  accounts  cov- 
ering operation  and  maintenance  of  all  park  and 
recreation  facilities. 


Attendance  records  for  some  facilities  are  quite 
complete  while  for  others  there  is  little  or  no  in- 
formation. Such  facts  for  swimming  pools  and 
bathing  beaches  were  usually  available,  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  charges  are  made  for  admis- 
sion and  for  use  of  suits,  towels,  and  lockers,  or  to 
the  presence  of  automatic  registering  devices 
through  which  bathers  must  pass.  For  twenty 
of  the  twenty-six  tennis  court  units  reported  there 
are  no  records  of  attendance.  Undoubtedly  this 
is  accounted  for  by  the  free  use  of  courts  with 
no  definite  registration  or  permit  plan  in  use.  One 
city  in  a  total  of  sixteen  keeps  attendance  records 
for  its  wading  pool.  Four  others  have  partial 
attendance  figures.  Shelter  house  and  field  house 
reports  likewise  lack  information  regarding  the 
numbers  using  these  facilities.  Presumably  the 
managing  authorities  do  not  always  consider  it 
practical  to  attempt  to  keep  such  records  for  cer- 
tain of  these  projects. 

Numerous  recreation  executives  expressed  the 
need  for  improved  methods  of  record  keeping  in 
order  that  they  may  have  more  complete  informa- 
tion regarding  the  cost  of  their  permanent  recrea- 
tion equipment — construction  of  buildings,  oper- 
ating expenses,  and  attendance.  They  desire  to 
know  more  definitely  how  many  people  they  are 
serving  and  the  per  capita  cost  of  making  the  dif- ' 
ferent  types  of  facilities  and  areas  available.  Pres- 
ent methods  of  record  keeping  in  many  cities  do 
not  supply  information  sufficiently  complete  to 
provide  unit  cost  figures  to  the  extent  originally 
contemplated.  Despite  the  absence  of  certain  im- 
portant facts,  it  is  believed  the  reports  as  a  whole 
will  prove  helpful  to  localities  planning  similar 
kinds  of  public  recreation  facilities.  In  addition 
to  the  brief  notations  included  with  the  report 
material,  separate  comments  accompany  each  type 
of  facility  in  which  attention  is  directed  to  prob- 
lems of  special  interest  and  importance.  Numer- 
ous other  points  of  significance  will  readily  be 
observed  in  studying  the  reports. 


Outdoor  Swimming  Pools 


Nearly  all  of  the  twenty-nine  swimming  pools 
for  which  reports  are  furnished  have  been  built 
since  the  war  period,  the  majority  of  them  within 
the  past  five  years.  For  the  most  part,  they  are 
situated  in  public  parks,  a  location  advantageous 
from  the  standpoint  of  available  space  for  parking 
cars,  accessibility  for  large  numbers  of  people, 
and  coolness  in  hot  weather.  Moreover,  the  ob- 
jections to  noise  or  other  annoyances  frequently 
registered  against  pools  located  in  residential  sec- 
tions are  obviated.  A  few  of  the  pools  are  on  or 
adjacent  to  playgrounds. 

The  rectangular  shaped  pool  predominates,  there 
being  twenty-one  of  this  design.  Four  are  oval 
and  the  remainder  are  irregular.  It  is  of  special 
interest  to  note  the  comparative  uniformity  in  size 
of  the  different  rectangular  pools.  Generally  the 
length  varies  from  150'- 175',  the  width  from 
50'-75'.  Many  regard  rectangular  pools  having 
dimensions  within  this  range  as  being  more  prac- 
tical for  rescue  purposes,  more  satisfactory  for 
conducting  official  meets  and  certain  aquatic  games, 
and  somewhat  less  expensive  to  supervise.  How- 
ever, the  oval  pool  is  also  usable  for  water  sports. 
Some  believe  it  avoids  the  deep  water  corners 
of  the  rectangular  pool,  considered  dead  space, 
and  reduces  water  consumption  cost.  Most  of  the 
pools  irregular  in  shape  are  larger  and  probably 
have  a  higher  percentage  of  wadable  area  than  the 
rectangular  pools.  The  Price  Run  Pool,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  and  the  pool  at  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas, are  good  examples  of  this  condition.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Wichita  pool  and  bath  house  appear 
on  Page  277. 

Exclusive  of  the  Mozley  Pool,  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, which  has  a  natural  bottom  and  is  26'  deep, 
the  depth  of  the  different  pools  varies  from  0-10', 
with  a  maximum  average  of  8'-9'.  In  many  of 
the  pools  the  general  principle  of  providing  a  high 
percentage  of  wadable  area  has  been  observed. 
Outstanding  examples  are  the  Price  Run  Pool, 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  the  Municipal  Pool, 
Wichita,  Kansas.  Some  authorities  advocate  that 
one-third  of  the  pool  should  be  deep  and  two- 
thirds  shallow  in  view  of  the  estimates  that  70%- 
80%  of  bathers  do  not  swim. 

The  material  used  in  construction  is  uniformly 
concrete.  Reports  of  the  various  pools  give  spe- 
cific information  regarding  thickness  of  pool  walls 
and  bottoms,  separation  of  shallow  and  deep  por- 
tions, size  and  location  of  inlets  and  drains,  pro- 
vision for  hand  rails,  steps,  ladders,  diving  towers 
and  other  equipment.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the 


number  of  pools  which  are  equipped  with  scum 
gutters,  a  provision  generally  regarded  as  highly 
important  for  sanitary  and  safety  reasons.  Like- 
wise it  will  be  noted  that  runways  around  pools 
are  rather  regularly  included,  with  drainage  of 
such  surfaces  to  scum  gutters  or  special  drains 
thereby  preventing  dirt  and  surface  water  from 
entering  the  pool.  Proper  provision  for  these  and 
other  important  structural  needs  calls  for  the  best 
technical  advice  obtainable  from  engineers  and 
architects  experienced  in  planning  and  construct- 
ing outdoor  swimming  pools. 

In  most  of  the  pools  city  water  is  used,  wells 
and  other  natural  sources  of  supply  being  the  ex- 
ception. The  latter  are  less  dependable  from  the 
standpoint  of  possible  exhaustion  during  drought 
and  danger  from  pollution.  The  number  of  filters 
and  pumps,  and  frequently  other  facts  regarding 
such  equipment  are  reported  for  the  different 
pools.  Water  is  heated  in  most  cases  for  use  in 
showers  but  seldom  for  the  pools. 

Fourteen  swimming  pools  use  the  recirculation 
method  of  water  purification ;  the  remainder  em- 
ploy the  fill  and  draw  or  continuous  flow  methods, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  Fairgrounds 
Park  Pool,  Rockford,  Illinois,  is  soon  to  install  re- 
circulation  equipment.  The  cost  of  installing  fil- 
ters and  pumps  is  considerable  but  economy  by 
saving  water,  greater  water  purity  and  uninter- 
rupted use  of  the  pool  offset  this  initial  disadvan- 
tage. One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  fill  and 
draw  method  is  loss  of  time  in  draining  and  re- 
filling the  pool.  This  is  readily  indicated  by  the 
reports  of  pools  at  Kewanee,  Illinois;  Spokane, 
Washington,  and  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Health 
authorities,  both  state  and  local,  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly strict  regarding  this  method.  However, 
the  fill  and  draw  plan  does  permit  of  more  thor- 
ough cleaning  of  pool  walls  and  bottom. 

The  regularity  and  frequency  with  which  water 
is  changed  in  the  different  pools  is  of  special  in- 
terest. Of  those  employing  the  fill  and  draw  plan 
or  a  combination  of  this  and  the  continuous  flow 
method,  six  change  the  water  two  or  three  times 
weekly,  four  once  a  week,  and  two  (Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Salem,  Massachusetts)  change 
daily.  As  its  attendance  record  indicates,  the  Phil- 
adelphia pool  has  an  unusually  heavy  bathing 
load.  Of  the  pools  using  the  recirculation  method, 
one  changes  water  daily,  five  weekly,  and  seven  at 
longer  or  irregular  intervals.  Local  conditions 
such  as  adequacy  of  water  supply,  the  bathing  load 
and  method  of  purification  used  are  factors  deter- 
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mining  in  part  the  frequency  with  which  pools 
are  emptied  and  refilled. 

Water  in  the  different  pools  is  disinfected  by 
the  application  of  chlorine,  either  gas  or  water 
solution.  This  practice  is  particularly  recom- 
mended by  health  and  sanitary  authorities  for  all 
pools  having  appreciable  bathing  loads.  Many 
pools  are  equipped  with  special  chlorinators  but 
the  reports  indicate  other  methods  of  application, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  other  kinds  of  disinfectants. 
Copper  sulphate  in  particular  is  used  extensively 
for  the  elimination  of  algae  growth. 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  frequency  and 
method  of  testing  water.  Of  the  twenty-nine 
pools  listed,  those  in  East  Chicago,  Indiana ;  Taun- 
ton,  Massachusetts ;  Watertown,  New  York ; 
Wichita,  Kansas,  and  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
make  daily  tests.  In  Wichita  a  daily  test  is  made 
by  the  pool  manager  and  a  weekly  test  by  the  city 
bacteriologist.  Other  pools  may  be  making  tests 


on  a  similar  basis  but  not  reporting  the  fact.  Two 
are  making  tests  three  times  weekly,  five  weekly, 
one  bi-weekly,  four  irregularly,  and  one  reports 
no  examinations.  In  nine  instances  the  tests  are 
made  by  the  local  health  department,  in  one  by 
the  state  health  department,  and  in  four  by  the 
local  city  chemist  or  bacteriologist.  Increasingly, 
states  are  enacting  special  legislation  to  regulate 
the  health  and  sanitary  conditions  affecting  out- 
door swimming  pools  and  other  public  bathing 
places.  Information  of  a  practical  nature  with 
recomitiendations  pertaining  to  various  problems 
of  health  and  sanitation  will  be  found  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Swimming  Pools  and  Other 
Public  Bathing  Places  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Bathing  Places  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  and  Conference  of  State  Sanitary 
Engineers.  It  is  highly  recommended  to  park 
and  recreation  executives. 

As  the  individual  reports  show,  the  desirable 


THAMES  POOL,  LONDON,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Located  in  a  large  playground,  this  inviting  pool  is  readily  accessible    to   a   large   number   of    bathers.      The   substantial 
enclosure    facilitates    supervision   of    the   pool   yet   accommodates  interested  spectators.     (See  report  on  Page  284) 
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plan  of  enclosing  swimming  pools  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  the  cities.  This  provision 
limits  use  of  the  pool  to  those  authorized,  confines 
persons  in  bathing  suits  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
and  prevents  dirt  being  carried  to  pool  runways. 
Some  of  these  advantages  are  shown  by  the  il- 
lustration of  the  Thames  Park  Pool,  London, 
Ontario,  which  appears  on  Page  274.  Moreover, 
it  simplifies  collection  of  fees  and  general  super- 
vision. The  enclosures  are  masonry  walls,  bath 
house  walls,  or  as  in  most  instances  wire  fences. 
The  latter  enables  spectators  to  watch  the  bathers. 
Benches  are  provided  at  a  number  of  the  pools, 
as  well  as  portable  bleachers  for  special  events. 
Other  interesting  types  of  facilities  for  spectators 
are  mentioned  in  the  reports. 

Descriptive  information  in  considerable  detail 
will  be  found  covering  both  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior of  bath  houses.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  dressing  rooms  and 
booths,  lockers,  showers  and  toilets.  As  far  as 
possible,  information  has  been  given  regarding 
available  life  saving  equipment  and  special  ac- 
commodations such  as  rooms  for  attendants,  first 
aid  and  office  purposes.  Almost  all  pools  and 
bath  houses  are  lighted  for  night  use,  affording 
opportunities  for  swimming  and  bathing  to  adults 
employed  during  the  day.  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  lighting  in  relation  to  supervision  and 
to  safety  of  bathers,  the  number,  type  and  ar- 
rangement of  such  lights,  particularly  for  the 
pools,  are  of  special  interest. 

The  various  methods  used  to  check  clothing 
at  the  different  pools  may  be  examined  to  advan- 
tage. Thirteen  bath  houses  use  the  locker  sys- 
tem, seven  use  baskets,  one  special  boxes  and  one 
pigeon  holes.  Spokane,  Washington,  supplies 
lockers  for  men,  women  and  girls,  and  baskets 
for  boys ;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  provides  bags  for 
men  and  baskets  for  women;  and  Watertown, 
New  York,  furnishes  both  baskets  and  lockers. 
As  a  rule  the  bath  houses  provide  for  both  sexes ; 
only  in  a  few  instances  are  they  accommodated  at 
different  times. 

The  plan  of  the  bath  house  at  West  Green 
Lake,  Seattle,  Washington,  contained  on  Page 
302,  illustrates  a  type  of  structure  advantageously 
designed  from  the  standpoint  of  arrangement  of 
the  various  facilities  in  their  relation  to  each 
other.  Special  features  are  referred  to  in  the 
notes  accompanying  this  diagram. 

Certain  engineers'  say  no  absolute  cost  esti- 
mates for  artificial  outdoor  swimming  pools  can 
be  attempted  for  general  application  due  to  vari- 


ations in  climate,  local  soil  conditions,  drainage 
and  water  supply,  and  local  labor  and  material 
costs,  all  of  which  vary  sufficiently  to  render  such 
a  statement  valueless.  However,  many  park  and 
recreation  executives  have  indicated  the  desir- 
ability of  making  available  specific  facts  pertain- 
ing to  the  construction  and  operating  costs  of  a 
selected  number  of  pools  now  in  use.  For  this 
reason  cost  items  for  the  pools  listed  have  been 
reported  as  fully  as  possible.  In  a  number  of 
the  statements  of  construction  cost  there  will 
be  found  segregated  charges  for  major  items  such 
as  concrete  work,  purification  system,  lighting 
and  fencing.  In  several  instances  these  items 
have  been  subdivided  to  show  the  cost  of  both 
material  and  labor.  Items  of  equipment,  such  as 
installation  of  lockers,  are  also  included  in  some 
of  the  statements.  Despite  variations  in  different 
localities  it  is  believed  such  segregated  items  have 
definite  value  for  those  considering  plans  for  new 
pools  and  bath  houses.  In  several  cases  the  con- 
struction cost  information  for  the  bath  house  is 
included  in  the  itemized  statement  of  cost  of  the 
pool.  In  other  instances  the  total  only  for  pool 
or  bath  house,  or  both,  is  available.  Attention  is 
drawn  to  the  comments  accompanying  the  indi- 
vidual construction  cost  statements.  They  refer 
to  the  special  factors  that  may  have  affected  the 
cost  in  each  case. 

The  extent  to  which  funds  for  the  construction 
of  the  pools  and  bath  houses  have  come  from 
tax  funds  or  from  private  sources  is  always  of 
interest.  As  the  reports  indicate,  bond  issues  or 
special  appropriations  from  park  and  recreation 
department  budgets  have  been  the  sources  of  such 
funds  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases. 

In  collecting  the  data  efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  the  most  essential  facts  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  workers  required  to  supervise  and  main- 
tain the  pools,  together  with  hours  of  employ- 
ment, salaries  and  duties.  According  to  the 
individual  statements  there  is  no  general  rule 
regarding  the  number  of  life  guards  required. 
Generally  speaking,  the  minimum  staff  for  those 
pools  having  bath  house  accommodations  for  both 
sexes  includes  two  guards,  a  man  and  a  woman 
attendant,  and  a  janitor.  The  number  of  workers 
needed  for  the  efficient  operation  of  a  given  pool 
depends  upon  attendance,  design  of  pool,  method 
of  purification,  general  arrangement  of  bath 
house  facilities,  method  of  handling  suits,  towels 
and  lockers,  and  the  charges  for  use  of  facilities. 
Undoubtedly  some  of  the  pools  require  a  larger 
staff  of  workers  because  of  the  size  and  arrange- 
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ment  of  bath  house  facilities.  Variation  in  the 
duties  performed  by  the  different  kinds  of 
workers  is  also  a  factor  affecting  the  number  of 
employees.  The  number  of  guards  and  atten- 
dants required  varies  with  the  size  and  design 
of  the  pool  and  bath  house.  The  diagram  of  the 
bath  house  on  Page  302  illustrates  some  of  these 
elements  in  relation  to  supervision  and  main- 
tenance. 

The  importance  of  proper  arrangement  of 
pool  and  bath  house  facilities  is  recognized  also 
because  of  its  effect  on  cost  of  supervision.  As 
the  various  statements  of  operating  expenses 
readily  indicate,  the  payroll  is  the  major  item  of 


upkeep.  In  addition,  duties  of  workers,  hours 
pool  is  in  operation,  and  length  of  season  are  de- 
termining factors.  Considerable  variation  in  the 
salaries  paid  to  swimming  pool  managers  and  life 
guards  will  be  observed.  The  general  range  for 
the  former  is  $100-$200  and  for  the  latter  $100- 
$150  per  month,  with  a  number  of  the  cities  pay- 
ing $125.  Next  to  cost  of  supervision,  the  laun- 
dry item  for  pools  supplying  suits  and  towels  is 
usually  the  largest.  The  cost  of  replacing  such 
materials  is  likewise  a  substantial  amount. 

Where  the  cost  of  operating  a  particular  pool 
appears  high,  the  extent  of  service  provided  and 
the  number  of  patrons  accommodated  should  be 


Gross  Cost 

Gross      Net  Cost 

City                         Attendance 

Expenditures  Per  Swim 

Charges 

Income    Per  Sivim 

Baltimore 

60,106 

$6,356.70 

$.105 

Admission,    suit    and    towel  —  5c    per 

$3,586.95 

$.046 

Maryland 

hour  or  fraction  thereof 

Brockton 

24,727 

8,555.99 

.346 

Suit    and    towel  —  adults     lOc,    chil- 

1,529.60 

.284 

Massachusetts 

dren  5c 

(Campello  Pool) 

Brockton 

29,430 

8,578.51 

.291 

Suit    and    towel  —  adults     lOc,    chil- 

1,811.35 

.229 

Massachusetts 

dren  5c  week  days,   lOc   Saturday 

(Montello  Pool) 

afternoon  and  evening 

Birmingham 

29,187 

7,784.08 

.266 

Admission  —  adults  25c,  children  15c; 

6,552.40 

.042 

Alabama 

suit  and  towel  —  15c 

Cleveland 

205,286 

*  10,000.00 

.048 

Admission    and    towel  —  adults     lOc, 

17,249.00 

Ohio 

children,  a.m.  free,  p.m.   lOc 

East  Chicaoo 

*30,000 

*2,515.00 

.083 

No  charges 

Indiana 

E'vat  iszft  lie 

*38,000 

756.44 

.199 

No  charges 

Indiana 

Grand  Rapids 

54,206 

608.00 

.011 

Checking  clothes  —  5c 

92.00 

.009 

Michigan 

KpTHfl'M  ff 

37,200 

1,990.04 

.053 

No  charges 

Illinois 

London 

25,00) 

1,430.00 

.057 

Admission  —  25c  ;  suit  and  towel  —  lOc 

1,600.00 

Ontario 

Olean 

26,973 

4,744.59 

.175 

Admission  —  adults    25c,    children    5c, 

4,491.90 

.009 

New  York 

a.m.,    lOc  afternoon,   25c   evening  ; 

suit  —  cotton  lOc,  woolen  20c,  towel 

—  5c 

Peoria 

55,572 

6,551.77 

.117 

Admission    and    towel  —  lOc  ;     suit  — 

5,466.15 

.019 

Illinois 

adults  15c,  children  lOc 

Philadelphia 

109,443 

1,922.50 

.017 

No  charges 

Pennsylvania 

Rockford 

46,512 

1,060.00 

.022 

No  charges 



Illinois 
Salem 

13,215 

511.89 

.038 

Locker  —  lOc 

129.80 

.028 

Massachusetts 

San  Francisco 

*40,000 

5,173.00 

.129 

No  charges 



California 

Spokane 

78,245 

3,219.10 

.041 

No  charges 

.... 

Washington 
Terre  Haute 

37,775 

7,107.45 

.188 

Admission  —  adults  25c,    children    15c 

8,212.00 

.... 

Indiana 

before  6  p.m.,  thereafter  25c 

Tr  oy 

32,463 

4,562.15 

.140 

Admission  —  adults  25c,  children  a.m. 

2,997.55 

.048 

New  York 

free,   lOc  afternoon;  towel  —  5c 

Tulsa 
Oklahoma 

59,166 

*7,143.75 

.120 

Admission  —  adults  15c,  children  a.m. 
free,     15c     afternoon;     suit  —  I5c; 
towel  —  5c 

*7,295.00 

Waterbury 

*51,000 

1,077.50 

.021 

No  charges 

.... 

Connecticut 
Wheeling 

52,975 

2,115.00 

.039 

Admission  —  15c 

7,946.45 

.... 

West  Virginia 
Wichita 

96,300 

9,456.01 

.098 

Admission  —  lOc 
Admission  and  towel  —  15c 

12,392.86 

.... 

Kansas 

Admission  and  suit  —  20c 

Admission,  suit  and  towel  —  25c 

Wilmington 

85,267 

6,788.96 

.079 

Admission  —  a.m.     free,    p.m.  —  adults 
25c,  children  15c 

6,927.55 

Delaware 

*Estimate 

OUTDOOR  SWIMMING  POOLS 
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considered.  The  preceding  table  showing  the 
cost  per  swim  in  the  different  cities  has  been  com- 
piled from  the  statements  of  income,  operating 
expenses  and  attendance  covering  the  most  recent 
season  for  which  information  is  available. 

The  reports  give  the  rates  charged  bathers  in 
the  different  cities  for  admission,  suits,  towels 
and  lockers.  Usually  there  is  a  lower  charge  for 
children  than  for  adults.  In  some  instances  the 


admission  charge  and  that  for  use  of  facilities 
is  combined.  According  to  the  financial  state- 
ments the  income  from  such  sources  equals  or 
exceeds  operating  expenses  for  the  swimming 
pools  in  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  London,  Ontario ; 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  Wheel- 
ing, West  Virginia ;  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  By  far  the  largest  single 
source  of  income  is  general  admissions. 


(See  Page  298  f-or  bibliography  on  Swimming  Pvols) 


SAND  BEACH   POOL  AND  BATH  HOUSE,  WICHITA,  KANSAS 

The  commodious  bath  house,  the  expanse  of  water,  and  the  many  trees  and  shrubs  combine  to  make  this  spot  especially 

appealing.     Note  the  large  number  of  bathers  in  the  wadable  portion  of  the  pool;  also  the  generous  areas  available 

for  swimming  and  for  bathers  on  the  beach.     See  report  on  Page  294. 


SWIMMING   POOLS 
DESCRIPTION 
1.  Name  of  pool 
2.   Year   built 
3.  Location 

ATLANTA,   Georgia 

1.   Mozley  Pool 
2.    1927 
3.  Mozley  Park 

BALTIMORE,     Maryland 

1.   Gwynn's   Falls 
2.   1926 
3.   Gwynn's   Falls   Park 

BIRMINGHAM,    Alabam 

1.  Ensley  Natatorium 
2.   1920 
3.   Ensley  Park 

1.  Shape 
2.  Dimensions  — 
(a)   size 
(b)   depth 
3.   Thickness  of  wall 

4.   Thickness  of  bottom 
5.   Capacity 

1.   Oval  (irregular) 
2.   (a)    1850'  circumference 
(b)    2'—  26' 

3.   10"    to   depth   of    10',   thence    54" 
thick 

4.   4" 
§ 

1.  Square 
2.    (a)   75'  x  75' 
(b)    4J4'—  10' 

3.   12" 

4.     9" 
5.  35,000  gallons 

1  .  Rectangular 
2.   (a)    100'  x  50' 
(b)   3^'—  10' 

3 

5.   350,000  gallons 

CONSTRUCTION 
1.  Material  used  in  construction 

2.  How    are    deep    and    shallow    sec- 
tions separated? 
3.  Scum  gutter  completely  surround- 
ing   pool? 

1.   Concrete  for  walls,  also  bottom  of 
shallow   part;   bottom   of  deep   sec- 
tion   not    covered 
2.  Concrete   wall;    different   water   in 
shallow   section 
3.   No 

1.  Concrete,    reenforced 

2.  No   separation 
3.  None 

1.  Concrete 

2.  Rope  across  pool 
3.  At  deep  end  only 

1.  Hand  rail?     Describe 

2.  Ladders    or    steps  —  number,    loca- 
tion 
3.  Are  they  recessed? 

1.   Xo 

2.   Steps    at    entrance    to    pool    from 
bath    house 
3.  No 

1.  Yes;    2"    cast    iron    pipe    at    sides 
and  deep  end 
2.  Two  ladders  at  ends,  one  on  each 
side 
3.  No 

1.  Yes;  a  rope 

2.  Two    ladders    at    deep    end, 
corners 
3.  No 

1.  Runway  —  material,   width 

2.  Slope  to  scum  gutter  or  to  drains? 
3.   Curb  at  edge  of  pool?     Describe 

1.  Concrete,   15'  on  b.h.  side 

2.   To  outer  edge 
3.   No 

1.  Concrete,  13'  wide  at  shallow  end, 
8'    at    deep    end,    8'    on    one    side, 
13'   6"   sand  on  other   side 
2.   To  drains 
3.  No 

1.  Concrete,  8'  on  sides,  12'  al 
end,  16'  at  pump  house  end 

2.  To  drains 

3.   No 

1.  Diving    towers  —  location,    descrip- 
tion 
2.  Spring  boards  and  floats  —  location, 
description 

1.   Three  towers 
2.  One  board   on  each  tower 

1.  No  tower 

2.  Two    regulation    spring    boards    at 
deep  end 

1.  Tower    on     runway    appros 
from   deep   end 
2.   One    spring   board    on    towel 
at  middle  of  deep  end. 

1.   Source  of  water  supply 
2.  Kind  of  pipe 
3.  Inlets   and   outlets  —  number,    loca- 
tion, size 

4.    Water   heated  for  pool  and  show- 
ers?    Kind   of    heater 

1.   City    (for    shallow    section) 
2.   Cast    iron   pipe 
3.   1  —  4"    inlet;    1  —  12"    outlet 

4.   No 

1.  City 
2.   3"   galv.   iron 
3.   1  —  3"    inlet    at    middle    of    shallow 
end;    1  —  8"    cast    iron    pipe    outlet 
at  middle   of   bottom   at   deep   end 
4.   For  showers  only 

1.   City 
2.   Iron  pipe 
3.   4"  inlet  at  deep  and  shallow 
6"  outlet  on  pool  bottom  at 
mum  depth 
4.  No 

PURIFICATION 

1.   Fill     and     draw;     sufficient     water 
flows    continuously    to    carry    sur- 
face  particles   thru   overflow   pipes 
i 

1.  Recirculation 

2.  Ofae,    sand    filter,    40'    Ions 
diameter 
3.   One,  centrifugal 

and   draw,    continuous  flow 
2.  Filters  —  number,   kind,  sise 
3.   Pumps  —  name,   number,   type 

2.   None 

^ 

3 

1.  Disinfectants  used 
2.   Type  and  make  of  equipment 

1.   Chlorine   bags   drawn   thru   water 

1.   None;     except     chloride     of     lime 
sprinkled     on     bottom     and     walls 
when    pool    is    emptied 

0 

1.  Violet   ray   system;   occasion 
of    copper    sulphate 

2 

1.    Time   required   to   fill  pool 
2.   Time   required   to   empty  pool 
3.  How  often  is  water  changed? 

4.  How  often   is  water  tested? 
5.   By  whom? 

1.   Only    shallow    section    emptied. 

7      

1.   Eight    to    nine    hours 
2.   Three   hours 
3.  Two    or    three    times    weekly,    de- 
pending on  use 
4.  Weekly 
5.   Bv    Health    Department 

1.   6l/2  hours 
2.  6J4    hours 

^ 

4.   Tested  irregularly 

5 

5. 

1.  Pool  area  enclosed?    Type,  dimen- 
sions of  enclosure 

2.  Describe  area  surrounding  pool 
3.  Facilities  for  spectators? 

1.  No 
2.  Walks   and   lawn 
3.   Benches   along   side   of   pool 

1.   Yes;    across    pool    ends    is    No.    9 
woven    wire    fence,     2"     mesh,    8' 
high.      Bath    house    wings    extend 
full   length   of   opposite   sides 
2.  At   shallow  end   open   area   affords 
standing    space    behind    fence    for 
spectators.     At   opposite   end   steep 
slope    leads    to    wooded    ravine 
3.  Benches  to  be  provided  at  shallow 
end     which     borders     park     space, 
athletic  field,  nearby  tennis  courts 

1.   Yes,     157'    x    155',    wooden 
part   of  one  end,   b.h.   enclo. 
mainder 

2.  Bath    house    on    sides;    offic< 
rooms,   and  pump  house  at 

3.   Gallery   over   office   has   sea 

BATH   HOUSE 
I.   Outside   dimensions 

2.   Construction    materials 
3.  Facilities  enclosed  within  building? 

1.  92'8"  x  59' 

T 

1.   Bath   house   wings  each   91'    x   20' 
10";    central    building    50'    x    30' 
(separate    from    wings) 
2.   Pine,    unpainted 
3.   No 

1.   141'  x  13'6"  each  side   (girl 
boys')  ;        administration 
155'  x  25' 
2.   Frame 
3.  Yes 

3.   Yes 

1.  Separate   provision   for   sexes? 
2.  Basket,  bag,  or  locker  system  used? 

3.  Provision  for:    (dimensions) 
Men  and  boys 
Women  and  girls 

1.   Yes 
2.  Locker    system 

3.  Men  &  toys  —  41'8"  x  32'4" 
Women   &   girls—  41'8"   x  32'4" 

1.  Yes 
2.  A  light  weight  wooden  box,   1'   7" 
x    1'    x    7"    deep 
3.   Men    and    boys    have    one    entire 
wing,    women    and    girls    have   the 
other 

1.  Yes 
2.  Locker     system 

3.  Men  and  boys  —  141'   x    13' 
Women    and   girls  —  141'    x 

Number    of 
Dressing  rooms 
Dressing    booths 
Lockers 

Showers 
Suits 
1  owels 
flaskets 
Toilets 
Urinals 
Lavatories 

Booths,   women   &  girls,   46 
Lockers     (double)     men    235,    women 
144 
Showers,   2  each 

Toilets,    men   4,   women   6 
Urinals,  1 
Lavatories,    2    each 

Dressing    rooms,    men    10,    women    9 

Showers   in   wings   on   way  to   pool 
Suits,    5,280 
Towels,  5,000 
Boxes,    1,628 
Toilets,   2   each 

Dressing  rooms,  men  25,  worn 
Lockers,   men  237,  women   50 

Showers,  men   5,   women   4 
Suits,  men  400,  women  600 

Toilets,  men  2,  women  3 
Urinals,  1 
lavatories,   men   1,   women  2 
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SWIMMING     POOLS 
(Continued) 

facilities    provided 

ATLANTA,   Georgia 
(Continued) 

BALTIMORE,     Maryland 
(Continued) 

Laundry    for    washing    and    drying 
suits 

BIRMINGHAM,    Alabama 
(Continued) 

Concession  stand 
Office 
Ticket  room 
Stock  room 
Suit   and  towel   room 
Ladies'    rest    room 

tps,  filters,  etc.,  located  within 
ling  ? 
t    house    lights  —  location,    volt- 
its     for     pool     area  —  location, 
,  voltage 

2.   9  —  100   watt   in   men's   &   women's 
dressing  rooms 
2  —  100   watt  in  men's   &  women's 
toilets 
1  —  150   and    1  —  75   watt   in   men's 
&    women's    showers 
75  watt  in  the  2  vestibules 
3.  4  —  150    watt    on    each    tower,    150 
watt    lights    around    pool    approx. 
100'   apart 

1.  No 

2.  50  watt  lights  in  aisles  of  wings, 
above  each   dressing  room   and   in 
toilet   and    locker    rooms 

3.   150  watt  lights  on   12'   iron   posts 
across  ends  of  pool;   smaller  volt- 
age   lights    along    wings    of    bath 
house 

1.    Separate  building 

2.   17  —  75  watt  in  boys'  &  girls'  sec- 
tions, 
5  —  75   watt  in   concession   stand 
1  —  75   watt   in   office 
3  —  75   watt   in   t  cket  room 
1  —  75    watt    in    stock    room 

3.   4   flood   lights  on   the  two  pools  — 
1  —  1,000   watt   in  each  corner 
3  —  300  watt  on  pump  house 
3  —  300  watt  in  balcony 

ifc  sai'ing  equipment  present? 

Boat 

Physician  on  call 

Lung  motor  and  first  aid  supplies  in 
each   wing 

First   aid   supplies 
Physician    on    call 

.,   CONSTRUCTION    COST 

TOTAL  (estimate)  $20,517.69 

(Does   not   include   much   work   done 
by  county  labor.) 

Pool    and    bath    house  $40,881.33 

TOTAL    (approx.)    $45,000 

(Built    by    Tennessee    Coal    &     Iron 
Co.  and  turned  over  to  city.     Com- 
pany  used  much  material   from   its 
factories.) 

HOUSE   CONSTRUCTION 
COST 

General    construction     ....$14,036.04 
Roofing     1  500  00 

See     pool     construction     cost     state- 
ment 

Items   not   available 

Plumbing     (incl.     showers)     2,100.00 
Railing      110.00 

Interior   finishing   and  run- 
ways           6,000.00 

Lighting     462.75 

Decorating     400.00 

Lockers    2,37352 

TOTAL  $26.982.31 

ERATION   AND   MAIN- 
TENANCE 

rs  —  hours,   salary,   duties 

Lite  guard  —  $4  per  day 
Attendants     (4)—  5:30  —  10:30     a.m., 
2:30—9:30    p.m.,    $3.25    per    day, 
charge    of    showers,    locker    rooms, 
and    cleaning 

Life   guards    (6)  —  1,    8   hrs.,   40c   per 
hr.,      head      guard      and      general 
manager;   5,   8  hrs.,   35c  per  hr. 
Women    attendants    (5)  —  8    hrs.,    25c 
per  hr.,   attend   women's  section 
Locker    boys     (6)  —  8    hrs.,     30c    per 
hr.,    attend   men's   section 
Engineer  —  10    to     14    hrs.,    35c  —  38c 
per    hr.,    engineer    &   janitor 
Engineer's     helper  —  10     to     14     hrs., 
25c—  30c   per   hr. 

Manager  —  12     hrs.,     $145     per     mo., 
general  supervision 
Cashier  —  10   hrs.,    $30   per   wk.,    sells 
tickets 
Life  guards   (2)—  12  hr.   shifts,   12— 
12,   1    at  $35  per  wk.,   1   at  $27.50 
per     wk.,     guard     duty,     care     of 
pumps  and   filters 
Colored  maids   (3)  —  10  hrs.,  $15   per 
wk.,      laundry      work,      supervise 
showers 
Locker    rm.    girl  —  10    hrs.,    $15    per 
wk.,   keeps   order 
Towel    desk    girl—  10    hrs.,    $20    per 
wk. 
Locker    boy  —  10    hrs.,    $18    per    wk., 
keeps  order 
Desk   boy  —  10   hrs.,   $18   per  wk.,   at 
counter   for  towels  and   suits 

s     charged  —  admission,     suits, 
els,  etc. 

•s  supplied   all   bathers? 
ts  and  towels  laundered  at  pool? 

1.  Admission,     lOc,     children     under 
15    free;    cotton    suit    25c,    woolen 
suit   50c;   towel    lOc 

2.  No 

3.   No 

1.  At    entrance    each    bather    receives 
ticket    bearing    hour   of   admission. 
5c  charge   for   each   hour  or   frac- 
tion   thereof,    including    suit    and 
towel 
2.   If    desired 
3.   Yes 

1.  Admission,     adults     25c,     children 
15c;  suit  and  towel  15c. 

2.  No 
3.   Yes 

\e  limit  for  bathers? 
»rj  open 
is  per  u'eek 
gth  of  season 

endance 

1.  No 
2.  Seven  hours 
3.   Seven  days  per  week 
4.   May   29th—  Sept.    14th 
5.   1925—12,381 
1926—  7,970 
1927—  9,422 
(Attendance    for   children   not   kept.) 

1.  No 
2.  9  a.m.  —  9  p.m. 
3.   Seven  days  per  week 
4.  June    15th  —  Sept.    15th 
5.   1925—38,712 
1926  —  76,049 
1927—64,315 
1928—60,106 

1.   No 
2.   6   a.m.  —  10   p.m. 
3.  Seven  days  per  week 
4.  June    1st—  Sept.    15th 
5.                 1926             1927           1928 

June           12,682           8,164           6,937 
July           12,772         11,436         11,541 
Aug.           10,35.3           6,305           9,124 
Sept.            4,540              470           1,585 

TOTAL    40,347         26,375         29,187 
(Attendance    decreasing    since    open- 
in?  of   other   pools.) 

rcc    of    construction   funds 

receipts   exceed   expenses,    how 
>alancc   used? 
eficit,   hoiv  met? 
vision    for    depreciation 

1.  City      appropriation;      labor      fur- 
nished   by    county 

1.   Park    funds 

0 

1.   Tennessee  Coal   &  Iron  Co. 

•?    
4.  None 

3.   General   park   fund 
4.    None 

3.   From    playground    fund 

NAXCIAL   STATEMENT 

Expenditures 

1928 
Payroll     $4  424  40 

19^8 
Payroll            $4,864.41 

Light  and  power   1,090.36 

Fuel        11.90 

Water                             496.54 

TOTAL      $6,356.70 

Supplies                       968.17 

TOTAL  $7,784.08 

1927  —  TOTAL  $9,984.44 

1926—  TOTAL  $12.515.17 

Receipts 

1925     .                        $1,742.30 
1926    3  720.18 

Admission    $5.825.40 
Fees    from    suits    460.20 

1927    3,269.44 

Rental    of    tubes    33.95 

1928    3,586.95 

\ 

Sale  of  caps   184.60 
Sale  of   belts    18.25 

TOTAL..            ,.    $6,522.40 

1927—  TOTAL  $6,455.44 

1926—  TOTAL  $11.056.20 
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SWIMMING   POOLS 
DESCRIPTION 

1.  Name  of  pool 
2.   Year  built 
3.  Location 

BROCKTON,   Massachusetts 

1.  Campello   Pool 
2.   1926 
3.  Adjacent    to    playground 

BROCKTON,  Massachusetts 

1.   Montello  Pool 
2.    1926 
3.  Adjacent  to  wading  pool  and  pro- 
posed playground. 

CLEVELAND,   Ohi 

1.  Woodland   Hills   Park   PCX 
2.  1927 
3.  Woodland    Hills    Park 

1.  Shape 

2.  Dimensions-— 
(a)  size 
(b)  depth 
3.   Thickness  of  wall 
4.   Thickness  of  bottom 
5.   Capacity 

1.  Rectangular 

2.   (a)   120'  x  60' 
(b)  3'  6"—  9' 

3.   12" 
4     12" 
5!   300.000   gallons 

1.   Rectangular 

2.    (a)    120'  x  60' 
(b)   3'  6"—  9' 

3.  12" 

4    12" 
5.   300.000  gallons 

1.   Rectangular,     with     arc     e 
on   deep   side 
2.   (a)    400'   x   120' 
(b)    6"  —  8'  6"    (side   to  si 

3.  10" 
4.     8" 

5.   1,000,000    gallons 

CONSTRUCTION 
1.  Material   used  in  construction 
2.  How    arc    deep    and    shallow    sec- 
tions separated? 
3.  Scum  gutter  completely  surround- 
ing  pool? 

1.   Concrete 
2.   No  division 

3.  Yes 

1.  Concrete 
2.  No  division 

3.  Yes 

1.  Concrete 
2.  Wire    fence   extends   from 
2'    above   water 
3.  Yes 

1.  Hand  rail?     Describe 
2.  Ladders    or    steps  —  number,    loca- 
tion 

3.  Arc  they  recessed? 

1.  No 
2.  Concrete    steps    center    of    shallow 
end  ;    two   brass    ladders    at    deep 
end  ;    three    on    one    side  ;    two    on 
other  side 
3.  No 

1.  No 
2.  Concrete  steps  at  corners  of  shal- 
low end;  brass  ladders  at  corners 
of  deep  end  ;   ladder  each  side  20' 
from  deep  end 
3.  No 

1.  No 
2.  Four  ladders  at  deep  side 

3.  No 

1.  Runway  —  material,    width 

2.  Slope  to  scum  gutter  or  to  drains? 
3.  Curb  at  edge  of  pool?     Describe 

1.   Concrete,   7'  wide 

2.  To   shrubbery    (outer   edge) 
3.  Yes;     12"     wide,     6"     high,     sur- 
rounds  pool 

1.  Concrete,   15'  wide 

2.  To  drains 
3.  Yes;   12"  wide,  6"  high 

1.  Concrete,    20'    at    deep    s 
elsewhere 
2.  To    drains 
3.  No 

1.  Diving    towers  —  location,    descrip' 
tion 

2.  Spring  boards  and  floats  —  location, 
description 

1.   None 

2.   Two    diving    boards    at    deep    end, 

10'   from   sides 

1.  None;   but  tower  on  side  opposite 
bath    house    with    two    slides    at 
middle  of   pool 
2.  Two    diving   boards   at    deep    end, 
20'    from    sides 

1.  Steel  tower,   at  deep  side 
15'    levels 

2.  Two   spring   boards   at    d 

1.  Source  of  water  supply 
2.  Kind   of  pipe 
3.  Inlets   and   outlets  —  number,    loca- 
tion,  sise 

4.    Water   heated  for  pool   and  show- 
ers?   Kind  of  heater 

1.    City 
2.   Galv.  iron 
3.   5  —  2"  inlets,  3  center  side  wall,  2 
in  corners  at   shallow  end;   2  —  6" 
outlets   to    filter;    2  —  6"    outlets   to 
drain  pool 
4.  For     showers    only;     2     Kompak, 
tvpe  "S" 

1.   City 
2.   Galv.  iron 
3.  4  —  2"   inlets   15'   apart  at  shallow 
end;    2  —  6"    drains,   2  —  6"   outlets 
to  filter 

4.  For  showers  only 

1.  City 
2.  Wrought    iron 
3.  6  —  4"  and  3  —  6"  inlets  ev 
tributed;    1    main    drain    •< 
mum  depth 

4.  For    showers    only 

PURIFICATION 
1.  Methods    used  —  re  circulation,     fill 
and   drmv,    continuous  flow 
2.  Filters  —  number,   kind,  size 
3.  Pumps  —  name,   number,  type 

1.   Recirculation 
2.   Two,  Permutit  filters,  8'  high,  167 
gallons   each   per   second 
3.  One,      Water      Turbine,      electric 
power 

1.   Recirculation 
2.  Two,   Permutit  niters 

3.  One,      Water      Turbine,      electric 
power 

1.  Recirculation 
2.   Four,    Graver,    pressure   t 
x    8' 
3.  One,    Dayton-Dowd   duple 
gallons   per   minute 

1.  Disinfectants  used 
2.   Type  and  make  of  equipment 

1.  Chlorine   gas,    continuous;   alum 
2.  Wallace  &  Tiernan 

1.   Chlorine     gas,     continuous;     alum; 
soda  ash;   small  quantities  of  cop- 
per  sulphate   once   each   week 
2.  Wallace   &  Tiernan,    No.    13470 

1.  Chlorination,     continuous 
2.  Wallace  &  Tiernan 

1.    Time   required   to  fill  pool 
2.   Time  required   to  empty  pool 
3.  How  often  is  water  changed  f 
4.  How  often  is  water  tested? 
5.  By  whomf 

1.  Ten  hours 
2.    Six  hours 

1.  Ten  hours 
2.   Six  hours 

•7 

1.   Eighteen    hours 
2.  Eight    hours 
3.  Three    times    during    seas 

4.   Weekly 

1 

1.  Pool  area  enclosed?    Type,  dimen- 
sions of  enclosure 

2.  Describe  area  surrounding  pool 
3    Facilities  for  spectators? 

1.  Yes;   including  playground;   Page 
chain    link,    irregular    shape;    ap- 
prox.   330'  x   190' 
2.   Shrubbery    and   lawn,    bath    house 
and  three  pergolas 

3.  Pergolas       have       canopies       and 
chairs  for  bathers  and  spectators 

1.  Yes;  174'  x  100';  Page  chain  link 
fence  8'   high 

2.  20'  —  30'  of  lawn  at  ends  and  on 
side     between     walk     and     fence; 
concrete    steps   to    bath    house    on 
other  side 
3.  None 

1.  Yes;    wire    fence    50'    fro 
on  3   sides;   bldg.   on   4th 

2.  Sand,    lawn,    shrubbery 

3.  Grandstand      in      building 
looking    pool 

BATH  HOUSE 
1.   Outside  dimensions 
2.   Construction   materials 

3.  Facilities  enclosed  within  building? 

1.   Approx.    102'  x  26'4" 
2.   Wood  shingle  siding,  shingle  roof, 
concrete  floors  and  foundation 
3.   Yes 

1.  128'  x  29' 
2.   Frame    building,    slate    roof,    con- 
crete  foundation   and  floors 
3.  Yes 

1.  402'   x    75' 
2.  Brick    and    concrete 

3.  No 

1.  Separate   provision   for   sexes? 
2.  Basket,    bag,  or  locker  system  used? 
3.   Provision   for:    (dimensions) 
Men  and  boys 
Women  and  girls 

1.  Yes 
2.   Locker  system 
3.   Men  and  boys—  29'   x  26'4" 
Women  and  girls  —  29'   x  26'4" 

1.  Yes 
2.   Locker  (10"  x  14"  x  21")   system 
3.   Men  &  boys—  49'  x  29' 
Women  &   girls  —  49'   x  29' 

1.  Yes 
2.   Baskets  for  women;   bags 
3.  Men  and  boys  —  85'  x  65' 
Women  and  girls  —  85'  x 

Number    of 
Dressing  r^oms 
Dressing    booths 
Lockers 

Showers 
Suits 

Towels 
Baskets 
Toilets 
Urinals 
Lavatories 

Booths,  women  26 
Hairdriers,  2 
Lockers,  men   125,  boys  288,  women 
180 
Showers,  men  3,  women  3 
Suits,  men  1,050,  boys  1,400,  women 
and  girls  1,050 
Towels,  3,000 

Toilets,  men  2 
Urinals,  2 
Lavatories,  men   1 

Booths,  women  38 

Lockers,  men  300,  boys  251,  women 
and  girls  246 
Showers,  men  4,  women  4 
Suits,  men  1,000,  boys  1,000,  women 
and  girls  1,000 
Hairdriers,  5 

Toilets,  men  2,  women  3 
Urinals,  2 
Lavatories,  men  2,  women  2 

Dressing  rms.,  men  222,  wot 

Showers,   men   5,   women  4 

Towels,    6,000 
Baskets,    2,500 
Toilets,    18 
Urinals,    11 
Lavatories,   20 
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»WIMMING     POOLS 
(Continued) 

facilities    provided 

BROCKTON,   Massachusetts 
(Continued) 
Office  &  checking  room  —  30'  x  26',  2 
checking  counters,  cash  register 
2   fire  places 
2  bubblers 

BROCKTON,   Massachusetts 
(Continued) 

Bubblers,  men   1,  women   1 
Office   &  checking   room—  46'   x  39', 
2  checking  counters 
2   fire  places 
Small   first  aid  room  with  supplies 

CLEVELAND,   Ohio 
(Continued) 
Office,    12'  x   10' 
Attendants'    room 
2    employees'    locker    rooms 

ps,  filters,  etc.,  located  within 
ing  t 
house    lights  —  location,    volt- 
Is     for     pool     area  —  location, 
voltage 

1.  Yes 

2.  4  —  60  watt  in  boys'  and  girls'  sec- 
tions,  13  —  40  watt  in  check  room 

3.  4—500  watt  flood  lights  atop  bath 
house 

1.   Yes 

2.   6  —  50   watt   in   boys'   &   girls'   sec- 
tions,   10  —  40   watt   on   sides   &    2 
clusters  of  5   small  globes  each  in 
office   and    checking    room. 
3.   3  —  500  watt  flood  lights  from  bath 
house   roof 

1.  Yes 
2.  110    volts 

3,  12  —  1,000    watt    flood    lights,    40' 
high 

fe  saving  equipment  present? 

4  life  rings 

2  life  rings 

Pulmotor    promptly    on    call 
2   life  boats 
Ropes 

CONSTRUCTION    COST 

Plumbing  &   water   supply 
Material     ...$7,282.93 
Labor                  1  595  97       $8,878.90 

Plumbing  &  water   supply 
Material      ...$6,927.43 
Labor     1,948.89       $8,876.32 

Pool  and  bath  house  $291,800.00 
(Contract;    items    not    available) 

Purification  system 
Material      ...$2,030.00 
Labor                    261  00         3,536.00 

Fence    930  00 

Fence 
Material    $2,030.00 
Labor     8200         2,112.00 

TOTAL  $22,299.32 

(Remaining      items      not      available. 
Labor   costs   higher   due   to   overtime, 
night   and   day  work.) 

TOTAL          .            $17,258.90 

(Remaining      items      not      available. 
Labor   costs   higher  due    to   overtime, 
night   and   day   work.) 

HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION 
COST 

Lockers         $2,747.00 

Lockers     $3,858.00 

See  pool  construction  cost  statement 

TOTAL  $35.000.00 

TOTAL  $35,00000 

(Remaining      items      not      available. 
Labor   costs   higher  due    to   overtime, 
night   and    day    work.) 

(Remaining      items      not      available. 
Labor   costs   higher   due   to   overtime, 
night  and   day   work.) 

:RATION  AND  MAIN- 
TENANCE 

r  —  hours,   salary,   duties 

Men    hie    guards     (5)  —  9    hrs.,    $25 
per  wk.,  part  time  on  grounds 
Girl    life    guards    (3)—  6    to    7    hrs., 
$20  per  wk.,  alternate  as  checkers 
and  cashier 
Attendant  —  $30     per    wk.,     caretaker 
year  round,  general   work 

Cashier  —  $20     per    wk.,    keeps    office 
and  checks 
Men    life    guards    (4)  —  8    hrs.,    $25 
per  wk.,  help  on  grounds 
Girl    life    guards     (3)—  8    hrs.,    $20 
per  wk.,  also  mend   suits 
Attendant  —  12     hrs.,     $35     per     wk., 
year     round,     charge     of    grounds 
and    buildings,    pumps    and    filters 

Superintendent  —  8    hrs.,     $2,400    per 
yr.,   general   supervision 
Cashiers  (2)—  8  hrs.,  $4.50  per  day 
Life   guards    (6)  —  8    hrs.,    $4.50   per 
day 
Attendants    (31)—  8    hrs.,    $3  —  $4.50 
per  day,  take  tickets,  clean 
Matron  —  8   hrs.,    $4   per   day,   super- 
vise  rooms 

charged  •  —  admission,    suits, 
s,   etc. 

supplied  all  bathers? 
and  towels  laundered  at  pool? 

1.   Admission     free;     suit    &    towel  — 
adults  lOc,  children  5c 

2.  Yes 

1.   Admission    free;     suit    &    towel  — 
adults   lOc,  children  5c  weekdays, 
lOc  Saturday  afternoon  &  evening 
2.   Yes 

3.   No 

1.  Admission   and  towel  —  adults   lOc, 
children    (under   16)   free  in  a.m., 
lOc  in  afternoon 
2.  No 
3.  No 

limit  for  bathers? 

s  open 
per  week 
th  of  season 
idance 

1.   Yes;    Mon.,   Wed.,   &   Sat.—  boys  ; 
11—12:30,   2—4,    7—8;    girls:    10 
—  11:00,  4  —  6.    Time  reversed  on 
Tues.    &   Thurs.;    Sundays,    hoys: 
2:30  —  4:30;    girls:    4:30—6:30 
2.   10  a.m.  —  8  p.m. 
3    Seven   davs   per  week 
4.  Approx.  four  months 
5.                           1927                       1928 

June                      5,605                     4,489 
July                    10,074                   12,380 
Aug.                      7,019                    12,475 
Sept.                     2,029                      1,312 

1.  - 
2.   10    a.m.  —  8    p.m. 

1.  No 

2.  10  a.m.  —  10  p.m. 
3.  Seven  days  per  week 
4.  Seventy-five    days 
5.   1928—205,286 

4.  Approx.  four  months 
5.                           1927                       1928 

June                      5,097                     4,378 
July                    13,309                    15,134 
Aug.                      8,800                    15,568 
Sept.                     2,224                      1,257 

TOTAL             24.727                   30.656 

TOTAL              29,430                   36,337 

ce  of  construction  funds 
eceipts  exceed   expenses,   how 
lance  used? 
tficit,   how  met? 

ision    for   depreciation 

1.   Privately   financed 

1.   Privately  financed 
? 

1.  Municipal   bond    issue 
2.  Returned  to  city  general  fund 

3    -— 

3.  Private     endowment     for     mainte- 
nance;     definite     allowance     each 
year 
4.   None 

3.   Private     endowment     for     mainte- 
nance;    definite     allowance     each 
year 

4.   None 

4.  

ANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Expenditures 

1927 
Payroll     $5,136.30 
Light  and  power   203.30 

1927 
Payroll      $5,063.29 
Light    181.11 
Gas    135.19 

Payroll     $7,500.00 
Light  and  power   15000 

Purification     50.00 

Gas    83.65 

Water     134.20 

Taxes    241  .20 

Taxes                                                    95  40 

Water     .       134  00 

Purification      226.00 

Exhibitions    173.31 

Averages  approx  $10,000  00 
(No  charge  for  water) 

Exhibitions      5.00 

Purification      346.94 

Laundry     1,257.33 
Telephone     50.65 

Telephone    64.76 
Laundry     1,534.34 

Soap      27  80 

Soap      27.80 

Office    supplies    .           38  61 

Insurance     320.45 

Insurance     749.18 

Miscellaneous    356.12 

TOTAL                       $8  578  51 

TOTAL  $8.555.99 

Receipts 

Fees  from  suits  and  towels  $1,529.60     Fees  from  suits  and  towels  $1,811.35 
TOTAL  $1,529.60                   TOTAL  $1,811.35 

Admission      $17  249  00 

TOTAL  $17,249.00 
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SWIMMING   POOLS 
DESCRIPTION 
1.  Name  of  pool 
2.   Year  built 

3.  Location 

EAST  CHICAGO,   Indiana 

1.  Tod    Park    Municipal    Pool 
2.   1925 

3.  Tod  Park 

EAST    MILTON,    Massachusetts 

1.   Cunningham  Pool 
2.   Pool—  1920 
Bath    house—  1927 
3.   In    public    park    near    gymnasium 
and  tennis  courts 

EVANSVILLE,    India 

1.   Garvin    Park    Pool 
2.    1915 

3    - 

1.  Shape 
2.  Dimensions  — 
(a)   size 
(b)   depth 
3.   Thickness  of  wall 
4.   Thickness  of  bottom 
5.   Capacity 

1.   Rectangular 
2.   (a)    ISO'   x    50' 
(b)      18"—  8'  6" 

3    11"    (top)     23"    (base) 

1.   Kidney  shaped 
2.    (a)  300'  x  100' 
(b)    0  —  9'    (from  edges  to  center) 

3.  No  wall 

^ 

1.   Rectangular 
2.    (a)    100'  x  50' 
(b)   2y2'—  8' 

3 

4.   10" 
5.   300,000    gallons 

5.  750,000  gallons 

5.    147,000    gallons  - 

CONSTRUCTION 
1.  Material   used  in  construction 

2.  How    are    deep    and    shallow    sec- 
tions separated? 
3.   Scum  gutter  completely  surround- 
ing pool? 

1.   Concrete    and    steel,    finished    sur- 
face   of    marble    chips    and    white 
cement 
2.  Iron    railing 

3.  Yes 

1.   Concrete     bottom     under     part     of 
pool;     sandy     beach     of     irregular 
contour 
2.   No  division 

3.  No 

1.  Concrete 

2.  Life  line   at   3'/2'   depth 
3.  Yes 

1.  Hand  rail?     Describe 
2.  Ladders    or    steps—  -number  ,    loca- 
tion 

3.  Are  they  recessed? 

1.  No;    scum    gutter    used 
2.  Two  ladders  at  deep  end  10'  from 
sides 

3.   No 

1.  No 
2.   None 

2 

1.  No 
2.   Steps    in   corners   of   shallc 
metal    ladder    of    2"    pipe 
corner   of   deep   end 
3.   No 

1.  Runway  —  material,    width 

2.  Slope  to  scum  gutter  or  to  drains? 
3.   Curb  at  edge  of  pool?     Describe 

1.  Concrete,    14'   wide 

2.  To   drains 
3.   No;    walk    slopes    from    pool 

1.   No;  sand  beach 

0 

1.   Concrete,   10'  on  sides,   15' 
end,   20'  on  other  end 
2.   To    drains 

3.   No 

3.  No 

1.  Diving    towers  —  location,     descrip- 
tion 

2.  Spring  boards  and  floats  —  location, 
description 

1.  Steel  tower  at  center  of  deep  end 
2.   Board  on  each  side  of  tower 

1.   No  diving  tower 

2.   Diving  board  on  float  in  center  of 
pond 

1.   One  main  tower  at  deep  e 
2  wooden  platforms  on  sic 
height,  one  in  center  at  1 
2.   One  spring  board  at  deep 
tween   tower   and   corner 

1.  Source  of  water  supply 
2.  Kind   of  pipe 
3.   Inlets    and    outlets  —  number,    loca- 
tion,  size 

4.    Water   heated  for  pool   and   show- 
ers?    Kind   of    heater 

1.  City 
2.   Cast    iron 
3.   3  —  3"      inlets      at      shallow      end; 
2  —  6"    outlets    at    bottom    of    deep 
end 
4.  For   showers  only 

1.   Wells 
2.   Cast  iron 
3.    1  —  3"  inlet  pipe  at  one  side;   1  —  1' 
square  overflow  at  one  end.  Water 
is  pumped  out  of  pool 
4.   For    showers    only,     Richard    and 
Boynton    heater,    500   gal.    capacity 

1.   City 
1 

3.  8"  inlet  at  shallow  end;  8 
center   bottom 

4.  No 

PURIFICATION 
1.  Methods     used  —  recirculation,     fill 
and   draw,   continuous  flow 
2.  Filters  —  number,    kind,    size 
3.   Pumps  —  name,   number,   type 

1.  Recirculation 

2.  Two,    Graver,   8' 
3.  One,    Dayton-Dowd 

1.  Recirculation 

2.   Concrete   sand   filter,   30'  x   18' 
3.   Centrifugal  pump 

I.   Fill  and  draw 

2.   None 
3.   None 

1.  Disinfectants  used 
2.  Type  and  make  of  equipment 

1.   Chlorination,    continuous;    alum 
2.   Wallace    and    Tiernan 

1.   Chlorination,   intermittent 

T 

I.  2l/2    Ibs.    copper    sulphate 
drawn   through   water   aft 
2.   None 

1.   Time   required   to   fill  pool 
2.   Time   required   to   empty   pool 
3.  How  often  is  water  changed!' 
4.  How  often  is  water  tested? 
5.  By  whom? 

1.   Eight    hours 
2.   Twelve    hours 
3.   Every    60    days 
4.  Daily 
5.   City    chemist 

1.   Eight  days 
2.   Eight  days 

4    _i^__ 

o 

3.   Three    times    weekly 
4.   Tested  casually 
5.   Health    Department 

1.  Pool  area  enclosed?    Type,  dimen- 
sions of  enclosure 

2.  Describe  area  surrounding  pool 
3.  Facilities  for  spectators? 

1.   Yes;    6'   chain   link   fence,   approx. 
180'    x   80' 

2.  Park 

3.   Covered  observation   platform  out- 
side   of    pool     fence,    approx.     70' 
x    15',    removable   benches 

1.  No 

2.   Sandy    beach    on    one    side,    turf 
bank,   shade  trees 
3.   None 

I.   Yes  ;  one  side  and  end,  8 

side    12'   tennis  backstops 
2.   Shrubbery,      bath     house, 
tennis  courts 
3.   Few   benches  near  bath  h 

BATH   HOUSE 

1.  Outside  dimensions 
2.  Construction  materials 

3.  Facilities  enclosed  within  building? 

1.   46'   x   42' 
2.  Brick 

3.  Yes 

1 

1.  95'  xSO' 
2.   Frame 

3.   Yes 

2.   Concrete     foundation     and     floors, 
slate    shingles,    sheathing     for    in- 
side   walls,    novelty    sidina;   outside 
3.   Yes 

1.  Separate   provision   for   sexes? 
2.  Basket,  bag,  or  locker  system  used? 
3.   Provision   for:    (dimensions) 
Men  and  boys 
Women  and  girls 

1.  No;    different   days 
2.   Basket    system 

1.   Yes 
2.   Locker  system 
3 

1.   Yes 
2.    Basket   system 
3     Men     30'  x  25' 

Boys  —  30'  x  25' 
Women  and  girls  —  50'  x 

Number   of 
Dressing  rooms 
Dressing    booths 
Lockers 
Showers 
Suits 
Towels 
Baskets 
Toilets 

Urinals 
Lavatories 

Booths,    20 

Baskets,    500 
Toilets,    6 

Urinals,   4 
Lavatories,   1 

Dressing   booths,   men    14,   women    1-1 
Lockers,   226  each 
Showers,   men   5,   women   7 

Toilets,  men  2,  women  4 

Urinals,  1 
Lavatories,  2  each 

Dressing    rooms,    men    and 
each,   women  and  girls  26 
Lockers,   6   for  employees 
Showers,   4   outside 

Baskets,    403 
Toilets,    men   2,    boys    2,    w< 
girls   3 
Urinals,   men   1,   boys   1 
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WIMMING    POOLS 
(Continued) 

\cilities  provided 


EAST   CHICAGO,    Indiana 
(Continued) 


2.   Checking    rooms,     14'    : 

15'  x   IT   3" 
Storage    room,    8'   x    5' 
Hallway     between     checking     rooms, 

14' 6"   x    11'  3" 


EAST    MILTON,    Massachusetts 
(Continued) 

Bulb'.er    in    boys'    and    in    girls'    sec- 
tions 


EVANSVILLE,    Indiana 
(Continued) 

Combined  office  and  check  room  used 
by  attendants,  life  guards,  and  in- 
structors 


•s,  filters,  etc.,  located  within 
ngf 
house    liglits — location,    volt- 


s     for     pool     area — location, 
voltage 


1.  Yes;    in    basement 

2.  220    volts 

3.  Pool    not    lighted 


1.  No 

2.  4 — SO  watt  in  boys'  and  girls'  sec- 
tions, 

1 — 50  watt  in  heating  room,  check 
room   and   store    room 

3.  None 


1.  Not  any 

2.  


3.  6 — 100  watt,  3  each  side  of  pool, 
ornamental  type,  1 — 100  watt  over 
center  of  pool 


'e  saving  equipment  present? 


Life,    saving   hooks 


Lung  motor 


Pulmotor 
Tubes 
Life   pole 
First    aid    kit 


CONSTRUCTION    COST 


Excavation    and    grading.  .$   1,500.00 

Concrete    work 14,909.50 

Plumbing  and  water  supply     2,415.00 
Purification   system    3,600.00 


TOTAL $22,424.50 

(Fence    and    equipment    included    in 
general    contract) 


Excavation    and    grading.  .$17,500.00 

Rock  excavation   5. 500. CO 

Concrete    work 6,500.00 

Plumbing    and    water    sup- 
ply      1,600.00 

Purification    system 4,750.00 

Engineering     service 2,900.00 

Miscellaneous    equipment.  .  1,250.00 


TOTAL     $40,000.00 

(Pool  built  on  swampy  ground  add- 
ing to  cost.  Figures  are  estimates 
by  consulting  engineers  and  build- 
ers.) 


Contract  including  pool   and 

bath  house     $9,971.00 


HOUSE   CONSTRUCTION 
COST 

General    construction 
Material    $5,391.50 
Labor                   6  200  00     $11  591  50 

General   construction  $  9,696.50 
Plumbing     (incl.     showers)      3,875.16 
Lighting     200  CO 

See  construction  cost  of  pool 

Plumbing    (incl. 
showers)                                     2  800  00 

Lockers     1  780  00 

Shelves    for    baskets  365.00 

TOTAL   $1555166 

TOTAL       ...          $1475650 

(Lighting    part    of    general    contract; 
designing     work     done     by     Park 
Board) 

ERATION   AND    MAIN- 
TENANCE 

i  —  hours,   salary,   duties 

Managers   (2)  —  9   a.m.  —  8   p.m.,   man 
$175  per  mo.,  woman  $60  per  mo., 
work    on    alternate    days,    general 
supervision 
Life     guard  —  9     a.m.  —  9     p.m.,     $150 
per   mo. 
lanitor  —  7  a.m.  —  5   p.m.,   40c  per  hr. 
Check  l.oys  (2)—  9  a.m.—  9  p.m.,  30c 
per   hr. 
Check  girls  (2)  —  9  a.m.—  9  p.m.,  30c 
per    hr. 

Manager  —  7    hrs.,    $5,000    per    year, 
in  charge   of   entire   park 
Life   guard  —  8   hrs.,    $20   per   week 
Attendant  —  8     hrs.,     $20     per     week, 
supervises    showers,    cleans    b.    h. 
Matrons    (2)  —  8   hrs.,   $20   per   week, 
check,    supervise    girls'    quarters 

Supervisor    (of   4  pools)  — 
$73.46  per  season    (1   pool) 
Life  guards   (3)  —  $497.93  per 
Attendant  —  -$100  per  season 

season 

charged  —  admission,     suits, 
tls,   etc. 

s  supplied  all  bathers? 
s  and  towels  laundered  at  pool? 

1.   No    charges    unless    bathers    forget 
suits;    then    suits    rented    at    15c, 
towels    5c 
2.  No 
3.  No 

1.    lOc   registration   fee  at  opening  of 
season;    no    charge    thereafter 

2.   None  supplied 
3.   No 

1.  No   charges 

2.  None   supplied 
3.  No 

e  limit  for  bathers? 
rs  open 

s  per  week' 
jth  of  season 

ndance 

1.   Only  married  couples  after  6  p.m. 
2.   9    a.m.  —  8:30    p.m. 

3.   Seven    days    per   week 
4.   Three    months 
5.  Average    10,000    per   month 

1.  No 
2.   9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  6  to  dark.    Sun- 
days 2  to  6  p.m. 
3.   Seven   days    per    week 
4.   Twelve    weeks 
5.   1924  —  19,148 
1925—17,805 
1926—16,148 
1927—16,046 

1.   One  hour  periods 
2.  9:30-10:45,    1-4,   6:30-9 

3.   Seven  days  per  week 
4.   Eleven    weeks 
5.   Estimated  attendance  —  • 
1927—38,000 
1928—50,000 

rce    of    construction   funds 

receipts    exceed    expenses,    how 
alance  used? 
deficit,   how  met? 
vision    for    depreciation 

1.   From      park     maintenance     funds 
saved   over  a   period   of   years   for 
this  purpose 

0 

1.   Privately   financed 

0 

1.   Park   Department   budget 
i 

3.   By   park   maintenance   fund 
4.   Maititained  as  a  part  of  park  sys- 
tem 

3.   Endowment    fund 
4.   None 

2 

4.  None 

NANCIAL   STATEMENT 
Expenditures 

1927    (estimate) 
Payroll      $1,700.00 

1927 
Payroll      

$671.39 
85.0S 

$756.44 

Light   and   power    90.00 

Fuel     200.00 

Total     

Water     .                   400  00 

Purification      50  00 

Supplies      75  00 

TOTAL  $2,515.00 

Receipts 

Receipts   negligible 

Registration  fees   $200.00 

No  receipts 

TOTAL                .      .        $200  00 
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SWIMMING   POOLS 
DESCRIPTION 

1.  Name  of  pool 
2.   Year   built 
3.  Location 

GRAND    RAPIDS,    Michigan 

1.   Briggs    Pool 
2.    1927 
3 

KEWANEE,     Illinois 

1.   Northeast   Park  Pool 
2.    1923 
3 

LONDON,  Ontario 

1.  Thames  Pool 
2.   1925 
3.   In  large  playground 

1.  Shape 
2.  Dimensions  — 
(a)   size 
(b)   depth 
3.   Thickness  of  wall 
4.    Thickness  of   bottom 
5.   Capacity 

1.  "E"    shaped 
2.   (a)    125'  x  75' 
(b)  3'    4"  —  8'    (deep    sections    at 
two   long   extremities) 
3.    10" 
4.     6" 
5.   265,125   gallons 

1.  Oval    (irregular) 
2.   (a)   310'  x  144' 
(b)   0—8' 

3.  12" 
4.  Gravel   and   sand 
5.   850,000    gallons 

1  .  Rectangular 
2.    (a)  180'  x81' 
(b)    0—8' 

3.   10" 
4.     6" 
5.   450,000  gallons 

CONSTRUCTION 

1.  Material  used  in  construction 

2.  How    are    deep    and    shallow    sec- 
tions Separated? 
3.  Scum  gutter  completely  surround- 
ing   pool? 

1.   Concrete,      reenforced,      expansion 
joints 
2.  Warning  wire   with   sign    5'   above 
water 
3.   Yes 

1.  Concrete    (walls) 
2.  Rope  with  buoys 
3.   None 

1.  Concrete,  reenforced 
2.    Safety  iron  fence 
3.   Yes 

1.  Hand  rail?     Describe 

2.  Ladders    or    steps  —  number,    loca- 
tion 

3.  Are  they  recessed? 

1.  Yes;    iy2"   galv.   pipe 

2.  Two    ladders    in    each    corner    of 
deep    end  ;    two   entrance   slips   at 
shallow    end  ;     shelf    18"    wide    at 
depth  of  3J^'  surrounds  pool 
3.  Yes 

1.   O"ne    deep    end    only,     1J4"     galv. 
pipe 
2.  One  ladder  at  deep  end 

3.  No 

1.  Yes;    scum  gutter 

2.  Two    ladders    on    end,    tl 
each  side 

3.  No 

1.  Runway  —  material,   width 
2.  Slope  to  scum  gutter  or  to  drains? 
3.  Curb  at  edge  of  poolf     Describe 

1.   Concrete,    8'    wide 
2.  To    scum    gutter 
3.  No 

1.  Concrete,    12'   wide 
2.  To  outer   edge 
3.  Yes;     1}4'    high,     6"    wide,    con- 
crete 

1.  Concrete,  10'  wide 
2.  To  drains  near  inner  edge 
3.  No 

1.  Diving     towers  —  location,     descrip- 
tion 
2.  Spring  boards  and  floats  —  location, 
description 

1.  No  towers 

2.   One   spring   board   at   end   of   each 
deep   section 

1.  One  tower  at  deep  end 

2.   One    spring    board    in    center    of 
deep  end 

1.   One    tower    of    2"     iron 
center  of  deep  end 
2.  Two    boards    on    tower, 
each  side 

1.  Source  of  water  supply 
2.  Kind   of  pipe 
3.  Inlets   and   outlets  —  number,    loca- 
tion,  size 

4.   Water   heated  for  pool  and  show- 
ers?    Kind   of    heater 

1.   City 

2.   Galvanized 
3.  2  —  6"  inlets,  at  inner  side  of  deep 
sections  ; 
2  —  8"  outlets,  at  deep  ends 

4.   No 

1.  City 

2.   Cast   iron 
3.   1—2^4"    inlet   at   deep   end; 
Outlet    at    bottom    of    pool,     deep 
end,     drains     direct     to     creek     2 
blocks   from   park 
4.   For    showers    only 

1.   City 
2.   Cast  iron 
3.  4  —  6"    inlets    from   filter; 
1  —  10"    outlet    to    filter; 
1  —  6"   outlet  to  river 

4.   No 

PURIFICATION 
1.  Methods     used  —  -re  circulation,     fill 
and   draw,    continuous  flow 
2.  Filters  —  number,   kind,  size 

3.   Pumps  —  name,   number,   type 

1.   Fill    and     draw;     continuous    flow 
2.   None 
3.   None 

1.   Continuous  flow;  partially  emptied 
and    refilled    at    intervals 
2.  None 

3.   None,  direct  flow  from  city  mains 

1.   Recirculation 

2.   One,  12  x  8  Westaway  san 
gravity  type 
3.   One,    centrifugal,    motor   t] 

1.  Disinfectants  used 
2.   Type  and   make  of  equipment 

1.  Chlorination,   continuous;    216   Ibs. 
copper    sulphate    weekly 

0 

1.  Chloride    of    lime    dissolved    and 
circulated    in    water    when    consi- 
dered  necessary 

2.   None 

1.   Chlorination,    continuous; 
of   lime   sprinkled 

2.   Wallace  &  Tiernan 

i.   Time   required   to   fill  pool 

2.   Time  required  to  empty  pool 
3.  How  often  is  water  changed? 
4.  How   often   is  water  tested? 
5.  By  whom? 

1.  Six   hours 

2.  Four  hours 
3.   Weekly 

1.  One    week,    due    to    limited    city 
supply 

0 

1.  Twelve  hours 

2.  Twelve  hours 

3 

3.   Never  completely   changed 
4.  No   regular   tests 
5.  By      State      Health      Department, 
when   made 

4.   Weekly 
5.   Board  of  Health 

5 

1.  Pool  area  enclosed?    Type,  dimen- 
sions of  enclosure 
2.  Describe  area   surrounding   pool 

3.  Facilities  for  spectators? 

1.  Yes;   chain  link  fence 

2.   Concrete    walk,    lawn    and    shrub- 
bery 
3.   Temporary  bleachers  can  be  erected 
ont°ide  -fence  to  accommodate  4,000 

1.  No 

2.   Open  park  space,  lawn,  snrubbery, 
trees 
3.  A   few  benches;   cars  park  on  two 
s'Hes  of  rx^l 

1.  Yes;   6'  mesh  fence 
2.   Playground    surrounding  p 

3.  Bleachers    outside    fence 
prox.    400 

BATH  HOUSE 
1.  Outside   dimensions 

2.  Construction   materials 
3.  Facilities  enclosed  within  building? 

1.   114'   x  46'   6" 

2.  Cement  plaster  on   reenforced   ex- 
panded   metal 
3.  Yes,    but   no    roof   over    hall    from 
rooms  to  pool 

1.   Main   building  —  50'  x  22' 
Addition  —  62'  x  44'    (approx.) 
2.  Wood,  cement  floors,  asphalt  roof- 
ing 
3    Yes 

1.   120'  x  25' 

0 

3.   Yes 

1.  Separate   provision   for   sexes  f 
2.   Basket,  bag,  or  locker  system  used? 
3.   Provision   for:    (dimensions) 
Men  and  boys 
Women  and  girls 

1.  Yes 
2.   Basket    system 
3.   Men  and   boys  —  46'  x  43' 
Women   and   girls  —  46'  x  43' 

1.  Yes 
2.  Basket   system 
3    , 

1.  Yes 
2.   Pigeon  hole  system 
3.   Men    100,    boys    150,    worn 
girls  300; 
Men's  room  46'  x  12' 

Number    of 
Dressing  rooms 
Dressing    booths 
Lockers 
Showers 
Suits 
Towels 
Baskets 
Toilets 
Urinals 
Lavatories 

Dressing  rooms,   men   16,   women   16 
Showers,   4  each 

Baskets,  400 
Toilets,  3 
Urinals,  3 

Lavatories.   4 

Booths,  men  50,  women   50 
Showers,  men  3,  women  6 

Baskets,  500 
Toilets,  men  3,  women  4 
Urinals,    1 
Lavatories.    1   each 

Dressing  booths,  women  30 

Showers,  men  4,  women  4 
Suits,  200 
Towels,  300 

Toilets,  5  each 
Lavatories.  4 
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SWIMMING   POOLS 
(Continued) 

facilities    provided 

GRAND    RAPIDS,    Michigan 
(Continued) 

Attendants'  room,   10'  x  8' 
Guards'   rooms    (2),    10'  x  8' 

KEWANEE,    Illinois 
(Continued) 

LONDON,  Ontario 
(Continued) 

Office 
Guards'    room 
Store  room 

t>s,  filters,  etc.,  located  within 
ingf 
house    lights  —  location,    volt- 

s     for     pool     area  —  location, 
voltage 

1.  Not  any 
2.    110   volts 
3.  None 

1.   Not   any 

2.    110    lights    throughout  —  1    in    each 
dressing   room 
3.   12  —  250  watt  lights  around  pool 

1.  Yes 

2.  8—150  watt  along  center  of  bath 
house 
3.  4    large    floodlights,    one    at    each 
corner    of    pool,    1,000    watts    each 

fe  saving  equipment  present? 

First  aid  kit 

Pulmotor 
Ropes 
Two  buoys  on  ropes,  50'  apart 

Buoys  and  ropes. 

CONSTRUCTION    CO'ST 

Excavation   and   grading  ...$    964.25 
Concrete    work    5,350.00 
Plumbing  and  water   supply  2,512.24 
Fence                                               450  00 

General  contract     $  8,520.00 
Drainage,    grading,     walks, 
etc  1,807.00 

Excavation    &    grading  $2,080.00 
Concrete   work    '7,200.00 

Plumbing    &    water    supply         650.00 
Purification    system     3,225.00 
Fence      420.00 

Engineering  service     129.22 

TOTAL     $10,327.00 

TOTAL   $9,405.71 

TOTAL     .               $13  575  00 

HOUSE   CONSTRUCTION 
COST 

General    construction     $8,320.60 
Grading   and   landscaping  .  .       573.69 

Original    contract     $  8,056.00 
Later  additions  — 
Concrete  floors  and  walk         707.00 
Sanitation           ....                    508  00 

General    construction  $18,779.86 
Plumbing     (incl.     showers)      1,100.00 
Lighting                                           125  00 

TOTAL     $8,894.29 

Hot     water     heater    and 
tank    534.00 

TOTAL   $20,004.86 

TOTAL    $9,805.00 

(Does    not    include    donated    boiler  — 
approximate    value    $1,500.00) 

LRATION   AND    MAIN- 
TENANCE 

s  —  hours,   salary,   duties 

Life   guards    (2)  —  10   a.m   to    1    p.m., 
2:30  to   5:30,   6:30   to   dark,   $3.75 
per  day,  teach  swimming  in  morn- 
ings,  general   guard   duty 
Matron  —  same  hours,   $2.50   per   day, 
attends   baskets  and   checking 

Manager  —  $30      per      week,      general 
supervision 
Life    guards     (2~)—9I/2     hours,     1     at 
$22.50    and    1    at    $18    per    week, 
guard  duty 
Check    room    attendants     (2    women, 
1   acts  as  matron) 
Man,    in   charge   of   special   activities 
such    as    tournaments,    etc. 

Cashier  —  10    a.m.  —  8    p.m.,    $80    per 
month 
Life    guards    (3)  —  10    a.m.  —  8    p.m., 
1   at  $100   per  mo.,   2   at  $80   per 
mo. 
Attendant  —  8   a.m.  —  8   p.m.,   $60   per 
month 

charged  —  admission,     suits, 
Is,   etc. 
•  supplied   all   bathers? 
r  and  towels  laundered  at  pool? 

1.   Only    charge    is    5c    for    checking 
clothes 
2.   No 

3.   No 

1.  No  charges 

2.   None   supplied 
3.  No 

1.  Admission    25c,    suits    and    towels 
lOc 
2.  No 
3.  Yes 

limit  for  bathers? 
rs  open 
per  week 
th  of  season 
>tdance 

1.   No,  guard  regulates 
2.   10  to  1,  2:30  to  5:30,  6:30  to  dark 
3.  Six  days  per  week 
4.   Eleven  weeks 
5.   Attendance   for   1928— 
1st     week  —  2,276 
2nd        "      —  7,243 
3rd        "      —  5,648 
4th          '      —  7,034 
5th          '      —  5,254 
6th         '      —  5,926 
7th         '      —  7,589 
8th         '      —  6,787 
9th          '      —  3,275 
10th        '      —  3,174 

1.  No 
2.   10  a.  m.  —  9  p.  m. 
3.  Seven   days  per   week 
4.  Three    months 
5.   1923—33,600 
1924  —  41,927 
1925  —  56,500 
1926—40,203 
1927  —  37,200 
1928—38,500 

1.  No 
2.   10   a.m.—  8   p.m. 
3.   Six   days   per   week 
4.  Three   months 
5.   1925—15,000 
1926  —  18,000 
1927—23,000 
1928—25,000 

! 

TOTAL    54,206 

•ce   of   construction  funds 
eceipts   exceed    expenses,    how 
ilance  used? 
eficit,   how  met? 
nsion   for    depreciation 

1.   City   appropriation 

1.   Park   funds  and   private  donations 
2.  No   receipts 

3 

j 

2.  For   playground   use 

3.   By    appropriation 
4.  None 

3.  From  recreation  budget 
4.   None 

d 

JANCIAL   STATEMENT 

Expenditures 

Payroll      $600.00 

1927 
Payroll      $1,375.38 
Insurance     128.80 

Payroll                                          $1  100  00 

Light  and   power    5.00 
Supplies      3.00 

Laundry     80.00 
Equipment   1  50.00 
Supplies                                           100  00 

TOTAL     $608.00 

Supplies      296.23 

TOTAL                         $1  430  00 

TOTAL..,       ,..$1,990.04 

1926  —  TOTAL  $2,039.64 

1925  —  TOTAL      ..      ..$2,523.34 

1924—  -TOTAL  $2,203.62 

Receipts 

Checking    $  92.00 

No  receipts 

Admission    $1,200.00 

Fees   from   suits  and   towels       150.00 
Concession     250.00 

TOTAL    $  92.00 

TOTAL   .                  ..$1.600.00 
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SWIMMING   POOLS 
DESCRIPTION 

1.  Name  of  pool 
2.   Year  built 
3.  Location 

OLEAN,    New   York 

1.  Municipal  Pool 
2.   1927 
3.  In   park,    J4    mile   from   center   of 
city 

PEORIA,  Illinois 

1.  Glen  Oak  Pool 
2.   1921 
3.  Glen  Oak  Park 

PHILADELPHIA,    Pennsy 

1.  Greenwich   Pool 
2.   1926 
3.  Adjacent   to    playground 

1.  Shape 
2.  Dimensions  — 
(a)  size 
(&)   depth 
3.  Thickness  of  wall 

4.   Thickness  of  bottom 
5.   Capacity 

1.   Rectangular 
2.   (a)    150'    x    50' 
(b)    2yx'—  7' 

3.   10"   at  top,    14"   at  bottom 

4.  6" 

5.   150,000  gallons 

1.   Rectangular 
2.   (a)    ISO'  x  50' 
(b)    2^'—  91/2' 

3.  8"      concrete,      4"      glazed      brick 
veneer 
4.  6" 
5.   315,000  gallons 

1.   Rectangular 
2.   (a)   90'  x  35' 
(b)   3'—  9' 

3.   12" 

4.   12" 

5 

CONSTRUCTION 

1.  Material  used  in  construction 
2.  How    are    deep    and    shallow    sec- 
tions separated? 
3.  Scum  gutter  completely  surround- 
ing pool? 

1.  Concrete   and   tile 
2.  No    separation 

3.  Yes 

1.   Concrete,  tile,  brick 
2.  \l/2"  w.  i.  pipe  railing,  removable 

3.  Yes 

2.  No    separation,    changes    ir 
marked   on   walls 
3.  No  ;  on  two  sides  and  dee 

1.  Hand  rail?     Describe 
2.  Ladders    or    steps  —  number,    loca- 
tion 
3.  Are  they  recessed? 

1.  No;    scum   gutter   used 
2.  Four,    two    in    deep   end   and   two 
midway 
3.  Yes 

1.   No 
2.   Six  ladders,   two   steps 

3.  No 

1.  No 
2.   Four   galv.    iron   pipe  ladd 
in    each    corner 
3.  No 

1.  Runway  —  material,   width 

2.  Slope  to  scum  gutter  or  to  drains? 
3.  Curb  at  edge  of  pool?     Describe 

1.  Tile,    10'    wide 

2.  To   drains 
3.  Yes;    tile   covered,   8"   above   run- 
way 

1.  Paving  brick 

2.  To  drains 
3.  No 

1.  Concrete,    6'    on    one    side 
on  the  other,  9'  2"  at  end 
2.  To  drains 
3.  No 

1.  Diving    towers  —  location,    descrip- 
tion 

2.  Spring  boards  and  floats  —  location, 
description 

1.   15'  tower  at  deep  end;  two  boards 
at  5'  height,  one  at  15'  height 

2.  Two    spring   boards,    one   on   each 
side   of   tower 

1.  At   center    of   deep    end,    10'    and 
20'    platforms    (10'    x    8'),    w.    i. 
pipe   frame 
2.  Two    spring    boards    near    corners 
of  deep  end 

1.  No   diving   tower 

2.  One    spring    board    at    ce 
deep   end. 

1.  Source  of  water  supply 
2.  Kind   of  pipe 
3.  Inlets   and    outlets  —  number,    loca- 
tion, size 

4.   Water  heated  for  pool  and  show- 
ers?    Kind   of    heater 

1.   City 

2.  3"    pipe 
3.   One  fountain  at  shallow  end;  one 
8"  outlet  in  deepest  section 

4.  Yes;   gas  heater 

1.  Wells 

9 

1.  City 

2.   4"    galv.    iron 
3.  3  —  3"  inlets;  2—8"  cast  ir 
connecting  with    12"   sewe 

4.  No 

3.   1  —  8"   inlet   at   shallow  end; 
1  —  12"    outlet    at    center    of    deep 
end 
4.  For   showers  only 

PURIFICATION 
1.  Methods    used  —  re  circulation,     fill 
and  draw,   continuous  flow 

2.  Filters  —  number,    kind,    size 
3.  Pumps  —  name,  number,  type 

1.  Recirculation 

2.  One,    built    by    Vacuum    Oil    Co., 
28'   x   27' 
3.  One 

1.  Fill  and  draw 

2.  None 
3.  None 

1.  Fill   and   draw;    sufficient 
replace     water     overflowir 
scum   gutter 
2.  None 

3.  None 

1.  Disinfectants  used 
2.   Type  and  make  of  equipment 

1.  Chlorination,   continuous 
2.  Wallace  and   Tiernan 

1.   Five     Ibs.     chloride     of     lime     dis- 
tributed   over    surface    when    pool 
is  filled;   3  Ibs.   nightly;   also  cop- 
per sulphate  to  destroy  algae 

1.  At  noon  and  evening  3  Ib 
ide   of   lime   in   burlap   bag 
thru    water 

0 

1.   Time   required   to  fill  pool 
2.  Time  required  to  empty  pool 
3.  How  often  is  water  changed? 
4.  How  often  is  water  tested? 
5.  Dv  whom? 

1.  Eight    hours 
2.  Four   hours 
3.  Every  ten  days 
4.  Weekly 
5.   City   chemist 

1.   Thirteen  hours 
2.   Two  hours 
3.  Twice  weekly 
4.  Not  tested 

5 

1.  Three   and   one-half    hour 
2.  Three    hours 
3.  Daily 
4.  Average   twice   monthly 
5.   Health     Department 

1.  Pool  area  enclosed?    Type,  dimen- 
sions of  enclosure 

2.  Describe  area  surrounding  pool 
3.  Facilities  for  spectators? 

1.  Yes;     raised    above     ground    and 
surrounded  by  railing  and  3'  wire 
fence 
2.  Park  and   playground 

3.  Nearby     incline     furnishes     room 
for    hundreds 

1.   Yes;     bath     house,     side     dressing 
rooms,    and    end    checking    booths 
enclose  pool  area  (176'  x  112') 
2.  Level,     ample    parking    space     in 
front  of  bath  house. 

3.  Ten    benches    placed    against    en- 
closure.     Portable     bleachers     foi 
special    events 

1.   Yes;   brick  wall   on   one  s 
end,    bath    house    other    s 
end    (123'7"   x  93'7") 
2.  Beyond    wall    at    edge    of 
is    playground    and    play 
one   end   and   one   side;    s 
other  side  and  end 
3.  None 

BATH  HOUSE 
1.  Outside  dimensions 

2.  Construction   materials 
3.  Facilities  enclosed  within  building? 

1.   116'   x   54'3"    (main  building) 

2.  Main    building  —  brick 
Wings  —  creosoted  frame 
3,  Yes 

1    . 

Men's    section  —  ISO'    x    10' 
2.  Concrete 

3.  Yes 

2.  Brick  for  waiting  room  ar 
ers;  dressing  rooms  frame 
3.  No;   showers  at  entrance 
dressing    booths    in    fram 
on    side,    waiting    room    ar 
in    brick   building   on   end 

1.  Separate  provision  for  sexes? 

2.  Basket,  bag.  or  locker  system  used? 
3.  Provision  for:    (dimensions) 
Men  and  boys 
Women  and  girls 

1.  Yes 

2.  Bag  system 
3.   Men    and    boys  —  250     . 
Women    and    girls  —  250 

1.   Yes 

2.   Basket  system 
3.  Men   and  boys  —  260'   x    IS'  3" 
Women   and   girls  —  260'    x   15'  3" 

1.  No;     accommodated    on 
days 
2.  Locker  system 
•»    . 

Number  of 
Dressing  rooms 
Dressing    booths 
Lockers 
Showers 
Suits 
Towels 
Baskets 
Toilets 
Urinals 
Lavatories 

Dressing    rooms,    2 
Booths,   58 

Showers,    16 
Suits,    250 
Towels,   500 

Toilets,   5 
Urinals,    3 
Lavatories,    2 

Dressing    booths,    men    114,    women 
114 
Showers,  5  each 
Suits,  175  each 
Towels.  2,500 
Baskets,  men,   366,  women  300 
Toilets,  men  2,  women  4 
Urinals,  6 
Lavatories.  1  each 

Dressing  booths    (4'   sq.),    12 
bined   booth   and  locker) 
Sprays,    6 

Toilets,  2 
Urinals,    1 
Lavatories,    1 
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SWIMMING     POOLS 
(Continued) 

facilities   provided 

CLEAN,     New    York 
(Continued) 

Attendants'   room 

PEORIA,  Illinois 
(Continued) 

Office 
Two  rest  rooms 
Two  check  rooms 
Boiler  room 
Six   lockers    for   life   guards 

PHILADELPHIA,   Pennsylvania 
(Continued) 

Office  and  attendants'  room 
Waiting   room 

ips,  filters,  etc.,  located  within 
iing? 
i    house   lights  —  location,    volt- 

vts     for     pool     area  —  location, 
,  voltage 

1.   Yes 
2.  60   watt  lights,    10'  apart 

3.  500   watt   flood   light  in  each   cor- 
ner 

1.  Not  any 

T 

1.  No 

3.   8  —  300   watt  ornamental   lights   on 
concrete   base,    4    on    each    side   oi 
pool 

ing  rooms,   50  watt  lamps  in  aisles 
between  booths 
3.  2  —  1,000     watt     lamps     suspended 
over  pool  by  cross  wire  supports, 
midway   between    center   and   ends 
of   pool 

ife  saving  equipment  present? 

4  life  buoys 

Ropes 
Life  buoys 
First  aid  supplies 

Buoys 

,   CONSTRUCTION    CO'ST 

Pool   and   Bath   House 
Concrete   work    $22,509.77 

Cost   of   Pool   and   Bath   House 
Excavation,     grading,     con- 
crete work   $61,877.62 

Excavation    and    grading..  $       750.00 
Concrete   work    5  975  00 

Piling   1  325  00 

Plumbing                                        2  800  00 

Plumbing   and   heating....      6,555.71 
Wiring     689  08 

Plumbing    and    water    sup- 
ply     (includes      $10,000 
for   drilling  wells)          .    15  430  67 

Lighting     1*455  00 

Filtration   plant                          6  030  40 

Plastering    *283  74 

Lighting  1,471.50 

TOTAL       .                $11  040  00 

Tile    and    setting  1049389 

Engineering    and    architect 
service     3,026.1  1 

(City     departments     provided     engi- 
neering   service) 

Finishing,    equipment,    etc.     7,365.58 
General     expense,      inspec- 

Miscellaneous    equipment..     3,983.61 

Engineering     2  000  00 

TOTAL   $85,789.51 

TOTAL     $58  663  09 

(Built    by    Olean    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce;   numerous    donations    from 
local   firms) 

HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION 
COST 

(See     pool     construction     cost     state- 
ment) 

Included    in    construction    cost    state- 
ment   for    pool 

General    construction  $26,466.50 
TOTAL   $26  466  50 

(Plumbing    and    lighting   costs    inclu- 
ded   in    pool     construction    state- 
ment) 

ERATION   AND    MAIN- 
TENANCE 

s  —  hours,   salary,   duties 

Manager  —  playground    supervisor 
Cashiers    (2)  —  12   hrs.,    50c   per   hr., 
sell   tickets 
Life  guards  (2)  —  6  hrs.,  $7  per  day, 
guard   and    teach    swimming 
Attendants  (2)  —  12  hrs.,  40c  per  hr., 
check   clothing 
Matrons    (2)  —  8    hrs.,    35c    per    hr., 
check  clothing 

Cashier  —  9     a.m.  —  noon,     2—9     p.m., 
$4.30   per  day 
Life    guards     (3)  —  same    hrs.,    1    at 
$4.30   per   day,   2   at   $3.25 
Shower  boys  (2),  checkers  (2),  towel 
girl,  ticket  takers    (2)  —  same  hrs., 
$3.00   per  day 
Fireman  —  same  hrs.,  $4  per  day 
Janitor  —  6    a.m.  —  6    p.m.,    $3.00    per 
day 
Night     watchman  —  6     p.m.  —  6     a.m., 
$3.25  per  night 
(Arrangement    of    facilities    requires 
large    staff) 

Men  life  guards  (2)  —  one  9  —  4  p.m. 
one  1  —  9  p.m.,  $28  per  week,  one 
acts    as    manager 
Woman  life  guard  —  3  days  per  week, 
9    a.m.  —  4    p.m.,     $28    per    week 
Attendant  —  9   a.m.  —  9   p.m.,   $25   per 
wk.,    general    caretaker 
Matron  —  9     a.m.  —  9     p.m.,     $15     per 
wk.,  general  supervision  of  women 
Cleaner  —  9    p.m.  —  3    a.m.,    $25     per 
week,     empties,     cleans     and     fills 
pool 

charged  —  admission,    suits, 
Is,   etc. 

f  supplied  all  bathers? 
f  and  towels  laundered  at  pool? 

1.  Admission  —  adults    25c;    children, 
5c  a.m.,   lOc  afternoon,  25c  even- 
ing 
Suits  —  cotton    lOc,  woolen  20c 
Towels  —  5c 
2.  If  desired 
3.  No 

1.   Admission    and    towel     lOc.,    suit, 
adults    15c;    chiildren    lOc    (3    free 
mornings    weekly    for    children    15 
yrs.   and  under) 

2.   No 
3.   No 

1.  No    charges 

2.  No 

3.  No 

•  limit  for  bathers? 
rs  open 

per  week 
th  of  season 
ndance 

1.  No 
2.  Six  days,  10  a.m.  —  10  p.m.;   Sun- 
days,   1    p.m.  —  5    p.m. 
3.  Seven    days    per    week 
4.  Three   months 
5.                             1928 
June    4,551 

1.  No 
2.  9  a.m.  —  12,  2  —  9  p.m. 

3.   Seven   days   per   week 
4.  June    24th—  Sept.    8th 
5.                   1926           1927           1928 
June             9,639          15,004            3,216 
July           27,316         26,240         29,158 
Aug.          19,463         11,829         14,287 
Sept.            1,547           2,499              481 

1.  Yes;   group  changed  hourly 
2.  9  a.m.  —  9  p.m. 

3.  Six  days  per   week 
4.  June    15th—  Sept.    15th 
5.                                 1927               1928 
Women     10,536             11,682 

July    11,376 

Girls    25,417             31,474 

Aug  10  455 

Men    20,391             23,233 

Sept  591 

Boys      31,481             43,054 

TOTAL     26,973 

TOTAL    57,965         55;572         47,142 

TOTAL       87,825           109,443 

ce    of    construction   funds 

eceipts   exceed    expenses,    how 
lance  used? 
eficit,   how  met? 
ision   for   depreciation 

1.   By   subscription   and   donations   of 
labor 
2.  For    recreation    purposes 

3.   By    Board    of    Education 
4.  None 

1.   From     regular     budget     for     park 
maintenance    and    outlay 
2.  Always    less 

3.  Budget 
4.  None 

1.   Appropriation      from      city      funds 
thru    Bureau    of    Recreation 

0 

2 

4.  Provided      for     in     general      city 
budget 

FANCIAL   STATEMENT 
Expenditures 

1928 
Payroll      $3,408.90 
Light  and  power                            102  84 

1927 
Payroll     $3,975.75 

Payroll      $1,887  00 

Light  and  power  19  50 

Purification     6.00 

Fuel    388  45 

Fuel    312.22 

Equipment     10.00 

Water                                                 93  10 

Water       111.85 

Purification    23.00 
Supplies     540.00 
Laundry  of  suits  and  towels      138.30 
Miscellaneous    50.00 

Laundry     1,565.62 
Equipment  23.30 
Supplies    121.48 

TOTAL   $1  922  50 

Miscellaneous    201.96 

TOTAL                            $4  744  59 

Kepairs    a         up  e  p 

TOTAL    .                ,..$6,551.77 

1926—  TOTAL    $7,477.73 

1925     TOTAL   $7.515  91 

Receipts 

1928 
Admission        $3  894  25 

Admission  and  other  fees  — 
1927—TOTAL   $5,466.15 

No  receipts 

Fees    from    suits                          322  80 

1926—  TOTAL   $5,737.40 

1925  —  TOTAL  $6,315.40 

Sale     of     caps,     hairdriers, 
comb  machine    98.50 

TOTAL    $4,491.90 
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SWIMMING   POOLS 
DESCRIPTION 
1.  Name  of  pool 
2.   Year   built 

3.  Location 

ROCKFORD,    Illinois 

1.   Fairgrounds    Park    Pool     . 

0 

SALEM,    Massachusetts 

1.   Forest   River   Pool 
2.   Started     several     years     ago;     im- 
provements added   periodically 
3.  Forest  River  Park;  near  the  shore 

SAN    FRANCISCO,   Calif 

1.   Mission   Pool 
2.  Pool   1914,   bath  house   191 

3.  In   playground 

3.   Fairgrounds    Park 

1.  Shape 
2.  Dimensions  — 
(a)    size 
(b)   depth 
3.   Thickness  of  wall 
4.    Thickness  of  bottom 
5.  Capacity 

1.  Rectangular 
2.   (a)    ISO'  x  SO' 
(b)    2'—  8'6" 

3.   12" 
4.   10" 
5.   390,000    gallons 

1.   Irregular,   curved  at  one   end 
2.   (a)   340'    long,    80'    at    one    end, 
100'    at    other    end 
(b)   0—9' 
3.   12" 
4.     6" 
5.  907,000  gallons 

1.  Rectangular 
2.   (a)  90'    x    30' 
(b)     3'—  9' 

3.   12"  at  bottom,  8"  at  top 
4.  12" 
5.   100,000    gallons 

CONSTRUCTION 
1.   Material   used   in   construction 

2.  How    are    deep    and    shallow    sec- 
tions sefarated? 
3.   Scum  gutter  completely  surround- 
ing  pool? 

1.   Concrete 

2.   By  rail  and  four  cement  steps 
3.  Yes 

1.  Concrete 

2.  No  separation 
3.  No 

1.   Concrete,   reenforced   and 
ing  of  waterproofed  plaster 
waterproofing    to    sq.    ft. 
2.  Rope,   and   4"    black   line 
on  bottom 
3.  Yes 

1.  Hand  rail?     Describe 
2.  Ladders    or    steps  —  number,    loca- 
tion 
3.  Arc  they  recessed? 

1.  No 
2.    Steps    in   corners   of   shallow   end; 
ladder     in     corners     of     deep     end 
3.  Ladders,  but  not  steps 

1.  No 
2.   Ladder    for    each    diving    board    at 
deep    side 
3.   No 

1.  No 
2.   None    (impossible  to   recess 
construction) 
3    

1.  Runway  —  material,    width 

2.  Slope  to  scum  gutter  or  to  drains? 
3.   Curb  at  edge  of  pool?     Describe 

1.   Concrete,   ends    15'   and   25',   sides 
10'    and    20' 
2.   To   drains 
3.   Yes;   concrete,   12"  wide,   10"  high 

1.   Concrete,    6'    wide 

2.   To   scum   gutter  and  drain 
3.  Yes;    concrete    and    tile 
1'  3"    x   3",   completely   su 
pool 

1.  Diving     towers  —  location,     descrip- 
tion 
2.  Spring  boards  and  floats  —  location, 
description 

1.   One    in    center    of    deep    end 
2.  Two  spring  boards  at  deep  end 

1.   No  diving  tower 

2.  Three   diving  boards  on  deep   side 
approx.    20'    apart 

1.  None 

2.   Brandstein         Internationa 
spring    board,    mounted    01 
lation   low   board   standards 

1.   Source  of  water  supply 
2.   Kind   of  pipe 
3.  Inlets   and    outlets  —  number,    loca- 
tion,  size 

4.   Water  heated  for  pool  and  show- 
ers?    Kind   of    heater 

1.  City 
2.   Galv.    iron 
3.   1  —  6"  inlet  at  shallow  end;  2  —  6" 
drains  equidistant   from   sides  and 
ends   at  maximum   depth 
4.   For    showers   only 

1.  From  the  bay 
2.  No  pipe 
3.   Water    gate    at    end    of    pool    is 
opened   at   low   tide   to   empty   and 
at  high  tide  pool  is  filled 
4.  No 

1.   City 
2.  Galv.    iron 
3.  2  —  2l/i"    inlets    from    2^" 
1  —  6"   outlet   at   deep  end 
ter  of  end   wall   at  bottom 
4.  For   showers   only 

PURIFICATION 

1.   Methods     used  —  re  circulation,     fill 
and   draw,    continuous  flow 

1.   Fill      and      draw;       (recirculation 
method   to    be   installed) 

1.  Fill  and  draw 

1.   Recirculation;    continuous 

2.   Three    International    Press 
ters,  66"  diameter 
3.   American,    centrifugal,    one 

•> 

3 

A.   rumps     name,   numoc  ,   type 

1.  Disinfectants   used 
2.   Type  and  make  of  equipment 

1.   Chlorination,    intermittent 

1.  None 

1.   Chlorination,       continuous; 
ash  —  copper     sulphate     dos 
required     to     destroy     alg< 
maintain    water    purity 
2.   Wallace    and    Tiernan    chl 

• 

1.    Time   required   to  fill  pool 
2.   Time  required   to  empty  pool 
3.  How  often   is  water  changed? 

4.  How   often   is   water  tested? 
5.   /5v   whom? 

1.   Eight    horrs 
2.   Eight    hours 
3.   Weekly 

4.   Weekly 
5.   City    Health    Department 

1.   One  hour 
2.   One  hour 
3.  Daily 

1.   Eight   hours 
2.   Eight    hours 
3.   Depends  on  condition  of  fl 
walls     of     pool,     i.e.,     succ 
vacuum    cleaning 
4.  Weekly 
5.  Board  of  Health 

c; 

1.   Pool  area  enclosed?    Type,  dimen- 
sions of  enclosure 

2.  Describe   area   surrounding   pool 
3.   Facilities   for  spectators? 

1.   Yes;   wire  mesh   Cyclone  fence,  8' 
high,    steel    posts 

2.   Bowling  green,   park  area 
3.  None 

1.  No 

2.  Turf,  trees,  shrubs 
3.   Bleachers   for   special   occasions 

1.  Yes;     main     building    on 
end,    wall    at    deep    end,    2 
room  wings  on  sides 
2.  Lawn,    paved    area,    stree 
surface  play  area  in  rear 
3.  None 

BATH   HOUSE 

1.   Outside   dimensions 
2.   Construction   materials 

3.  Facilities  enclosed  within  building? 

1.  92'  x   60' 
2.  Wood   and   stucco 

3.  Yes 

1.   72'  x71'  6" 
2.   Concrete     blocks,     outside     stucco 
finish 
3 

1.   125'  x  70' 
2.  Wood   and   concrete 

3.  Yes 

1.  Separate  provision  for  sexes  f 

2.  Basket,  bag,  or  locker  system  used? 
3.   Provision   for:    (dimensions') 
Men  and  boys 
Women   and  girls 

1.  No;     accommodated     at     different 
times 
2.  Locker  system 

1.  Yes 

2.   Locker  system 
3.   Men,    20'  x  20' 
Boys,   18'  x  15' 
Free  room  —  9'  x  9' 
Women,   20'   x  20'   and   18'  x   12', 
Girls'  free  room  —  9'  x  9' 

1.  Yes;   boys  one  day,  girls  t 
2.   Locker    system 

65'  8"    x    10'  8",    women's 
48'  x   12' 

Number  of 
Dressing  rooms 
Dressing    booths 
Lockers 
Showers 

Suits 
Towels 
Baskets 
Toilets 
Urinals 
Lavatories 

Dressing  booths,   74 
Lockers,   190 
Showers,  2 

Toilets,  5 
Urinals,   6 

Dressing    booths,    men    6,    women    17 
Lockers,   men   350,   women    160 
Showers,  men  2,  women  2,   1   outside 
for   boys  and    1    for   girls 

Toilets,   men  2,   women  2 
Urinals,   1 
Lavatories,   men    1,   women   2 

Dressing    booths,    44 
Lockers,    44 
Showers,    18 

Suits,  men  700,  women  700 
Towels,    800 

Toilets,    6 
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SWIMMING     POOLS 
(Continued) 

'  a  cilities  provided 

ROCKFORD,     Illinois 
(Continued) 

Attendants'  room  in  corner  of  locker 
room 
Drinking     fountain     on     runway     be- 
tween  showers  and  pool 

SALEM,    Massachusetts 
(Continued) 
Office,   9'    6"   x   9',   with   counter   for 
checking 
2   Shelter     rooms     with     small     store 
rooms,   refectory  and  toilets 

SAN    FRANCISCO,   California 
(Continued) 
Office    and    dressing    room    for    men 
directors  and  one  for  women  dir- 
ectors 
Suit   issue  room 

ps,  filters,  etc.,  located  within 
ing? 
house   lights  —  location,    volt- 

ts     for     pool     area  —  location, 
voltage 

1.   Not    yet    installed 
2.  No    lights 

3.  No  lights 

1.  None 

2.  3   in   men's   and   ladies'   rooms 
1    in  boys'  and  girls'   rooms 
1   in  boys'  and  girls'  free  rooms 
3.   None 

1.  Yes 
2.  Overhead  lights,   220   volt 

3.   Provision    for    lights,    but   not    yet 
used 

fe  saving  equipment  present? 

Complete    inhalator    and    life    saving 
equipment 

Life   preservers 
Ropes 

Ropes    and    bamboo    poles 
Life    buoys 

CONSTRUCTION    COST 

Cost  of  Pool  and  Bath  House 
Excavation     $   1,402.50 
General     construction  21,744.88 
Plumbing     4,04144 

Concrete    work    ^>b,/80.0U 
Wall    1,760.00 
Diving  boards                                    20  22 

General     construction  $  8,928.00 
Purification   system    3,264.00 

TOTAL                           $12  192  00 

Lighting     760  00 

TOTAL                         $7  560  22 

(Work    done     under    contract;     in*8>. 
vidual    cost    items    not    available.)* 

Water    service     805.44 

Locker     installation  1,034.88 

Fence    834  81 

TOTAL     $30,623.95 

HOUSE   CONSTRUCTION 
COST 

included    in    pool    construction    state- 
ment 

Grading    and    drive  $      418.00 
General  construction 
Material     $6  172 

General     construction  $  9,3_4.0Qi 
Suits     890.  OOi 

Towels    350.QO 

Labor                           3  663     9  835  00 

Tile   roof    '    .  .        '260  00 

TOTAL     $10,564.00 

Plumbing     (incl.     showers)      2,956.74 
Roofing     690.00 

(Work    done    under    contract;     indi- 
vidual   cost    items    not    available.) 

'     ;                       "• 

'":         , 

'\\  i*    r  ••  '    ,' 

Lighting     216.52 

Plaster,    lathing,    stucco...      2,394.00 
Architect    955.56 

Iron  gate  and   grilles  437.20 
Lockers     1  244  37 

Painting      380  00 

Approach  to  pool  232  81 

TOTAL    $20.020.20 

:RATION  AND  MAIN- 
TENANCE 

•  —  hours,   salary,   duties 

Life  guards   (4)    9  —  11:30  a.m.,    1:30 
-5:30    p.m.,    6:30  —  8    p.m.,    $100 
—  $125     per     month,     guard     duty 
and    general    care   of    pool 

Cashier—  8  hrs.,  $18  per  wk.,  charge 
of  desk,   supervises  bldg. 
Life    guard  —  full    time,    $60    per    mo. 
Life  guard  (person  on  playground)  — 
$5  for  Sun.  afternoon  and  evening, 
$2   for  other  nights 
Attendant  —  8  hrs.,  $5  per  day,  super- 
vises  pool   and   pool   area,   empties, 
fills  and   cleans   pool 

Manager;  —  5    hrs.,    $150    per    mo.,    in- 
struction,  and   general   supervision 
of   bath   house   and   activities 
Life    guards     (2)—  1,    8    hrs.,    $125 
per    mo.;     1,    4    hrs.,    $62.50    per 
mo.,    guarding    and    instruction 
Matron  —  8    hrs.,    $100    per    mo.,    is- 
sues   suits,    checks    valuables,    acts 
as    cashier 

charged  —  admission,      suits, 
s,   etc. 
supplied  all  bathers? 
and  towels  laundered  at  pool? 

1.  No    charges 

2.   No 
3.  No 

1.  Locker   lOc 

2.  No 
3.  No 

1.   Inaugurating    5c    fee    for    children 
and   15c   for  adults  in   1929 
2.  Yes 
3.  No 

limit  for  bathers? 
s  open 

per  week 
h  of  season 
dance 

1.   Yes 
2.   10—11:30     a.m.,     2—5:30     p.m., 
6:30  —  8:30   p.m. 
3.   Seven    days    per    week 
4.  Ten   weeks 
5.                       1926         1927         1928 

June                                4,458       8,563 
July                             21,776     24,862 
Aug.                             11,959     13,087 

1.  No 
2.   Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 

3.  Seven  days  per  week 
4.  June   17th—  Sept.    15th 

Specta-     Used 

1.  No 
2.    10     a.m.  —  12,     1  —  .5     p.m. 

3.   Seven    days    per    week 
4.   Eight    months 
5.   Average    5,000    per    month 

1925  16,415     16,920     2,490 
1926  15,455     16,385     2,050 
1927  13,215     14,550     1,298 
1928  53,655     64,950       
(New  bath  house  opened  July,    1927) 

TOTAL       37,000     38,193     46,512 

•e    of    construction    funds 
ceipts   exceed    expenses,    how 
ance  used? 
ficit,   how  met? 

sion    for    depreciation 

1.   Taxation 

0 

1.   City   appropriation 
2.   Never  does 

3.   From     appropriation     included     in 
playground   funds 
4.   None 

1.   Playground   budget    (tax   funds) 
2    ^___ 

3!  

4.   Met     thru     Playground     Commis- 
sion's  funds    (tax   levy) 

^ 

4     

ANCIAL   STATEMENT 

Expenditures 

Payroll      $    900.00 

1927 
Payroll      $436.90 
Supplies   74  99 

Payroll                                          $3  550  00 

Light    and    power  50.00 
Miscellaneous      1  10.00 

Light   and   power  25.00 

Fuel                                                    40  00 

Water                                                 70  00 

TOTAL     $1,06000 

TOTAL   .,             ,..$511.89 
1926—  TOTAL    $565.60 

Purification      153.00 
Laundry     900  00 

1925—  TOTAL    $56761 

Supplies     85.00 

TOTAL      $5,173.00 

Receipts 

*\o    receipts 

1928 
Fees    from    lockers  $447  57 

No    receipts 

TOTAL   $447  57 

1927  —  TOTAL   $129  80 

1926  —  TOTAL    $205.05 

1925—  TOTAL     $249.05 
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SWIMMING   POOLS 
DESCRIPTION 
1.  Name  of  pool 
2.   Year  built 
3.  Location 

SPOKANE,  Washington 

1.  Hillyard  Pool 
2.   1925 
3.  In  Hillyard   (suburb) 

TAUNTON,  Massachusetts 

I.   Levering   Pool 
2.   1927 
3.  Adjacent  to  small  playground 

TERRE    HAUTE,    Ind 

j 

2.   1923 
3.  In    a    park 

1.  Shape 
2.  Dimensions  — 
(a)  size 
(fr)  depth 

3.  Thickness  of  wall 
4.   Thickness  of  bottom 
5.   Capacity 

1.   Rectangular 
2.    (a)    ISO'  x  60' 
(b)     3'—  8' 

3.   12" 
4.     5" 
5.  250,000  gallons 

1.   Rectangular 
2.   (a)   175'  x60' 
(b)    1'  —  3'  6"  (shallow  section,  100' 
long) 
3J4'  —  91/2'—  7  y2'      (swimming 
section,  75'  long) 
3.  10" 
4.     6" 
5.  350,000  gallons 

1.  Oval 
2.    (a)    193'    x    128' 
(b)    3'—  9' 

3.  7" 
4.   10" 
5.  600,000  gallons 

CONSTRUCTION 
1.  Material  used  in  construction 
2.  How    are    deep    and    shallow    sec- 
tions separated? 
3.   Scum  gutter  completely  surround- 
ing pool? 

1.  Concrete,  reenforced 
2.  Rope  at  4'  depth 

3.  Yes;  except  at  ladders 

1.  Concrete,  reenforced   (35  Ib.  mesh) 
2.  Concrete  wall,   12"  wide 

3.  No 

1.  Concrete,    reenforced 
2.  Floats   joined   by   a   rope 

3.  Yes 

1.  Hand  rail?     Describe 

2.  Ladders    or    steps  —  number,    loca- 
tion 
3.  Are  they  recessed? 

1.  Outer   lip  of   scum   gutter 

2.  Three     on     each     side     of     pool, 
equidistant   apart 
3.  Yes 

1.   1"   rope  around   swimming  section 
2.  Two  brass  ladders  at  deep  end 
3.  No 

1.  Yes;    1*/2H   rail  completely 
pool,    just   below    scum   g 
2.  Eleven,    equidistant    apart 
pool 
3.  

1.  Runway  —  material,    width 
2.  Slope  to  scum  gutter  or  to  drains? 

3.  Curb  at  edge  of  pool?     Describe 

1.   Cement,    10'    wide 
2.   To  drains 

3.  No 

1.  Concrete,  4'  wide 
2.  Slopes   away    from    pool   to    sandy 
beach 
3.  Yes;    6";    pool    wall    extends    up- 
ward  to   form   curb 

1.   Cement,    12'    wide 
2.  To    scum    gutter 

3.  Yes;     high    on    outside 
slope   to   scum   gutter 

1.  Diving    towers  —  location,    descrip- 
tion 

2.  Spring  boards  and  floats  —  location, 
description 

1.   4'    diving    tower    of    4"  x  6"    tim- 
bers, on  side  of  pool  at  maximum 
depth,      (made     and     donated     by 
swimmers) 
2.   Spring   board   opposite   tower 

1.  No   diving  tower 

2.   Spring  board  on  each   side  of  life 
guard  stand  at  deep  end 

1.  Tower   constructed   of   wo 
ported    on    steel    frame, 
end 

2.   Spring    board    on    either 
diving  tower 

1.  Source  of  water  supply 

2.  Kind   of  pipe 
3.  Inlets    and    outlets  —  number,    loca- 
tion,  size 

4.   Water  heated  for  pool  and  show- 
ers?    Kind   of    heater 

1.   Great      Northern      Ice      Company, 
from  a  well 
2.   Iron   pipe 
3.   1  —  6"    inlet    pipe    near    middle    of 
one  side; 
8"    drain    in    center    at    maximum 
depth 

4.  Yes,  to   70  degrees,  for  pool  only 

1.  City 

2.  Iron   pipe 
3.   1—4"   inlet  and   1  —  1"   continuous 
flow    pipe,    both    at    shallow    end; 
1  —  12"   outlet  at  maximum   depth, 
10'  from  end  and  equidistant  from 
sides,   1  —  1"  overflow  at  deep  end 
4.  No 

1.  Deep   well 

2.  Galvanized 
3.  6"  inlet  at  shallow  end,  a 
through   circulation   pipes 
low   end;    12"   outlet   in  p 
torn   at   maximum   depth 

4.  For    showers    only 

PURIFICATION 

1.   Methods     used  —  re  circulation,     fill 
and  draw,    continuous  flow 

2.  Filters  —  number,    kind,    size 
3.   Pumps  —  name,   number,  type 

1.   Fill    and    draw;     continuous    flow 
(ice   plant   has  daily   flow  of   300,- 
000  gal.  of  70  degree  water  which 
flows   through   pool) 
2.   None 
3.  None 

1.  Fill    and    draw;    continuous    flow, 
(1"  flow) 

2.  None 
3.  None 

1.  Recirculation 

2.  One,   Roberts,  20'   x  8' 
3.  Type  K.  O.  948,  Model  6 

1.  Disinfectants   used 
2.   Type  and  make  of  equipment 

1.   Chlorination,    intermittent 
1    Ib.   to    100,000    gal.    daily 

2.  

1.   Chlorination  —  bag      of       chlorine 
drawn   through    water,    3    Ibs.    for 
shallow    section,    4    Ibs.    for    deep 
section,   applied  as  needed 
2.  

1.  Happyland    Swimming    PC 
struction   Company   systen 

^ 

1.   Time   required   to  fill  pool 
2.   Time  required  to  empty  pool 
3.  How  often  is  water  changed? 
4.  How  often  is  water  tested? 
5.  By  whom? 

1.   Nineteen  hours 
2.  Seven  hours 
3.  Average  twice  weekly 
4.  Bi-weekly 
5.   City   Health   Department 

1.   Seven  hours 
2.   Six  hours 
3.  Weekly 
4.  Daily 

5 

1.   Fourteen     hours     (approx 
2.  Two  hours 
3.  At  opening   of   season   onl 
4.  Three   times    per   week 
5.  City 

1.  Pool  area  enclosed?    Type,  dimen- 
sions of  enclosure 

2.  Describe  area   surrounding  pool 
3.  Facilities  for  spectators? 

1.   Yes;  5'  Page  chain  tence 

2.  Concrete  walk,  10'  on  3  sides,  15' 
on    b.    h.    side;    outside    of    fence, 
trees,    shrubs,    lawn 
3.   Portable   bleachers    for   special   oc- 
casions 

1.    Yes,  chain  link  fence  6'  high,  No. 
9    gauge,    2Y2"    mesh,    210'  x  250' 
x  107'  x  285' 
2.  Sandy,   giving  beach  effect 

3.   Benches  on  one  side 

1.   Functions  of  usual   enclos 
vided  by   Bintz   type  of  s 

2.  Park   land 

3.  Beach    (reached    by    two 
stairs,  right  and  left  of  e 
surrounded    by    park    benc 

BATH   HOUSE 
1.  Outside    dimensions 

2.  Construction   materials 
3.  Facilities  enclosed  within  building? 

1.  84'  x  45' 

2.   Concrete,   reenforced 
3.  Yes 

No  bath  house;   shelter  house  on  ad- 
joining  playground   contains   show- 
ers and  two  small  dressing  rooms; 
used  chiefly  by  children  who  wear 
suits  to  pool 

1.  233'    x    164'  —  outside    dir 
of    entire    structure    (Bint 
2.   Concrete,    reenforced 
3.  Yes;    underneath    beach 

1.   Separate  provision  for  sexes? 
2.  Basket,  bag,  or  locker  system  used? 

3.  Provision  for:    (dimensions) 
Men  and  boys 
Women   and   girls 

1.   Yes 
2.   Lockers   for   men,   women   &  girls; 
baskets  for  boys 
3.  Men,    26'  9"  x  22'  6" 
Women,    45'  x  28' 
Boys,    45'  x  33'  6"    (one    room) 

1.  Yes 
2.  Locker 

3.  Men  and  boys—  178'  x  22 
Women  and  girls  —  89'  x 

Number   of 
Dressing  rooms 
Dressing    booths 
Lockers 

Showers 
Suits 
7  owels 
Baskets 
Toilets 
Urinals 
Lavatories 

Dressing   booths,   men    17,   women   24 
Lockers,   144 

Showers,  7 

Baskets,  500 
Toilets,   4 
Urinals,   1 
Lavatories,  4 

Dressing   rooms,    63 
Dressing   booths,    63 
Lockers,  men  and  boys  1,294 
and  girls  502 
Showers,    42 

Towels,    3,450 

Toilets,   20 
Urinals,   6 
Lavatories,    1  7 

Other  facilities  provided 

Combined  office  and  attendants'  room 

Men's  first  aid  room 
Women's    first    aid    room 
Office 
Lobby 
Cashier's  room 
Lost   and    Found    Department 
General    information   booth 
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SWIMMING     POOLS 
(Continued) 

ps,  filters,  etc.,  located  within 
ling? 
house    lights  —  location,    volt- 

ts     for     pool     area  —  location, 
voltage 

SPOKANE,  Washington 
(Continued) 

1.  None 
2.  40  watt  lights  in  dressing  rooms 

3.  4  —  200    watt    lamps    (with    special 
hood   reflectors)    on    sides   of   pool 

TAUNTON,   Massachusetts 
(Continued) 

TERRE    HAUTE,    Indiana 
(Continued) 

l.Yes 
2.  Extended  from  ceiling 

3.  Overhead    flood    lights    now    being 
changed   to    beach    lights    to   avoid 
overhead    wiring 

ife  saving  equipment  present? 

None;  adequate  guard  protection 

Two  life  buoys 

Cots  and   first  aid  equipment 

CONSTRUCTION    COST 

General    construction     $7,000.00 
Fence      650.00 

Excavation    and    grading..  $      800.00 
Concrete  work 
Material    $4,100 

Pool    and    Bath    House  — 
TOTAL    $76,192.42 

Lighting    (pool   &   b.h.)  350.00 

Labor                           4  000     8  100  00 

(Individual  cost  items  not  available) 

TOTAL     $8,000.00 

Plumbing  and  water  supply 
Material   $150 

(Built  by   contract;   items   not  avail- 
able) 

Labor    100        250.00 

Fence    1,500.00 

Miscellaneous    equipment..        375.00 

TOTAL  $11,025.00 

(Portion  of  labor  donated) 

HOUSE   CONSTRUCTION 
COST 

ueneral  construction 
Material   $2,000 

A  house  purchased  for  $500  is  being 
moved   to   pool   for   use   as   shelter 
house  and  rest  room.  Moving  house 
will  cost  $75.00 

See  pool  construction  cost  statement 

Labor      2,000  $4,000.00 

Plumbing    (incl.    showers)  .  .       600.00 

TOTAL    $4,600.00 

(Lighting  cost   included   in   pool   con- 
struction   statement) 

ERATION   AND   MAIN- 
TENANCE 

s  —  hours,   salary,   duties 

Manager  —  8     hrs.,     $5     per    day,     in 
complete    charge,    also    guard    duty 
Life   guards    (2)  —  8    hrs.,    $4.50    per 
day,   guard   duty 
Locker    girls    (2)    and    boys    (4)  —  6 
hrs.,    25c    per    hr.,    general    locker 
room   work 

Life  guards   (4,  high  school  boys)  — 
8    hrs.,    $18    per    wk.,    life    guard 
duty,  supervise  and  clean  pool 

Manager  —  125    per    mo.,    general    su- 
pervision 
Cashier  —  $70  per  mo.,  sells  tickets 
Life  guards  (3)  —  1  at  $100  and  2  at 
$85  per  mo. 
Attendants     (2)  —  $70     per    mo.,     in- 
spect    swimmers     before     entering 
pool 
Counter   men    (2)  —  $60   per   mo.,   is- 
sue and  receive  towels  and  locker 
keys 
Matron  —  $70     per     mo.,     cares     for 
women's    section 
Officer  —  $90  per  mo.,  keeps  order 
Engineer  —  $125    per    mo.,    in    charge 
of    engine    room 
Night  watchman  —  $90  per  mo.,  jani- 
tor   service 
(Ten  hour  day  for  all  workers) 

charged  —  admission,    suits, 
•Is,   etc. 
s  supplied  all  bathers? 
s  and  towels  laundered  at  pool? 

1.  No  charges 

2.  None  supplied 
3.  No 

1.  No  charges 

1.   Admission  —  adults     25c;     children 
15c  before  6  p.m.,  then  25c 
2.  None   supplied 
3.   No 

e  limit  for  bathers? 

rs  open 
s  per  week 
ith  of  season 
ndance 

1.  Only  curfew  rule  (for  children) 

2.  6  a.  m.  —  10  p.  m. 
3.  Seven  days  per  week 
4.  Ten  weeks 
5.  1926               Swimmers      Visitors 
June    8,070           14,510 

1.  Yes;    when    crowded,    50    allowed 
in  deep  section,  30  minute  periods 
2.   10  a.  m.  —  8  p.  m. 
3.   Seven   days   per  week 
4.  Ten  —  twelve   weeks 
5.  No   attendance    records,    first    sea- 
son pool  open 

1.  No    time    limit 

2.   12:30—10  p.m. 
3.  Seven    days   per    week 
4.  June    15th—  Sept.    15th 
5.                       1926         1927         1928 
June           2,207         2,003         2,984 
July          13,912       12,291       21,019 
Aug.         10,401         9,412       12,419 
Sept.              719            516         1,353 

July      16,440           16,130 

August    10,870             9,914 

TOTAL..   35,380           40,554 
1927 
June     23,735           18,839 

TOTAL  27,239       24,222       37,775 

July     53,480           34,495 

August    21,441           20,067 

TOTAL..   98,656           73,401 
1928 
June     12,900             6,800 

July     54,970           39,568 

August    10,375             8,034 

TOTAL..    78.245           54.402 

rce  of  construction  funds 

receipts   exceed   expenses,    how 
alance  used? 
leficit,  how  met? 

vision    for    depreciation 

1.  Tax  levy 
2 

1.  Appropriation      from      playground 
fund 

i 
2.  Goes   to   general   Park   fund 
3.  By    general    Park    fund 
4.  None 

3.   Operating    cost    comes     from    tax 
levy 
4.   None 

4 

NANCIAL   STATEMENT 
Expenditures 

Payroll      $2,392.75 
Light  and  power  55.83 

Statement   not   yet   available 

1928 
Payroll     $3,367.00 

Water  (other  than  for  pool)        55.56 
Equipment     221  89 

Light   and    power    1,612.72 

Fuel      320.90 

Supplies     493  07 

Water     60.41 

Purification                                     307.12 

TOTAL  $3,219.10 

Laundry  of  towels    913.92 

Supplies     206.93 

Miscellaneous    287.41 

TOTAL    $7,107.45 

Receipts 

No  receipts 

Statement  not  yet  available 

1928 
Admission    $7,720.25 

Fees    for    towels    and    keys 
not    returned    94i50 

Normal     School     class     and 
parties           397.25 

TOTAL    $8,212.00 
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SWIMMING   POOLS 
DESCRIPTION 
1.  Name  of  pool 
2.   Year   built 
3.   Location 

TROY,    New   York 

1.   Prospect    Park   Pool 
2.    1926 
3.   Prospect    Park 

TULSA,   Oklahoma 

1.  Newblock    Pool 
2.   1927 

WATERBURY,   Connect 

1.   Chase  Park  Pool 
2.    1921 
3.  Chase  Park 

1.   Shape 
2.  Dimensions  — 
(a)   size 
(b)  depth 
3.   Thickness  of  wall 
4.   Thickness  of  bottom 
5.   Capacity 

1.   Oval 
2.    (a)    120'  x85' 
(b)   3'—  9' 

•3 

1.   Rectangular 
2.    (a)    182'  6"  x  101'     (large     pool) 
182'  6"  x    57'    (small    pool) 
(b)    Large  pool  3'  —  11' 

1.   Rectangular 
2.   (a)   120'  x  50' 
(b)       3'-    8'  -6' 

3.   18" 
4.     6" 
5.   300,000  gallons 

3.   12" 
4.     8" 
5.   1,000,000   gallons 

5.  250,000   gallons 

CONSTRUCTION 
1.  Material   used  in  construction 

2.  How    are    deep    and    shallow    sec- 
tions separated? 

3.  Scum  gutter  completely  surround- 
ing   pool? 

1.   Concrete,    reenforced;    ornamental 
stone   facing  on  end   walls 
2.  Life  line  at  3'  depth 

3.  Yes 

1.   Concrete,    reenforced 

2.   Pools    separated    by    sand    beach; 
deep    and    shallow    areas    by    cork 
life  lines 
3.  Yes 

1.   Concrete 
2.  No    separation 

3.  None 

1.  Hand  rail?     Describe 

2.  Ladders    or    steps  —  number,    loca- 
tion 

3.  Are  they  recessed? 

1.   Yes;    2"   galv.    pipe,   on   sides  only 
2.   Ten  ladders,   five   on  each   side 

3.  No 

1.  No 

2.  Eleven     ladders     in     large     pool; 
eight  in  small  pool;  at  regular  in- 
tervals 
3.  Yes 

1.  No;     rope    through    rings 
concrete    is   used 
2.  Brass  ladder  at  each  corne 

3.  No 

1.   Runway  —  material,    width 

2.  Slope  to  scum  gutter  or  to  drains? 
3.  Curb  at  edge  of  pool?     Describe 

1.   Concrete,     16'     on     sides,     20'     o  , 
ends 
2.  To  scum  gutter 
3.  No 

1.  Concrete,  2'  wide 

2.  To  drains 
3.  Yes;    concrete,    4"    high,    1'    wide 
(both    pools) 

1.   Concrete,    4'    wide 

2.  To  drains  at  pool  curb 
3.  Yes;  6"  concrete  curb  10" 

1.  Diving     towers  —  location,     descrip- 
tion 

2.  Spring  boards  and  floats  —  location, 
description 

1.  One  10'  tower 

2.   One    spring    board    at    corners    of 
deep  end.     Slide  at  shallow  end 

1.   One    10'    tower    at    deepest    point 
with  one  spring  board  and  pedes- 
tal  board 
2.  Three   regulation   Everwear   spring 
boards;    1  —  18"    above    water,    1  — 
3l/z',  and  3rd  on  tower 

1.  No   tower 

2.  Two    spring    boards    at    dee 
15'     from     sides.     One     r. 
square    not    fastened 

1.   Source  of  water  supply 
2.  Kind  of  pipe 
3.  Inlets   and   outlets  —  number,    loca- 
tion,  size 

4.    Water   heated  for  pool  and  show- 
ers '     Kind   of    heater 

1.   City 

-> 

1.   City 
2.   Malleable  iron 
3.  6  —  6"    inlets    at    shallow    end    of 
large  pool; 
4  —  6"     inlets    at    shallow    end    of 
small    pool  ; 
5  —  8"   outlets  in  bottom,  deep  end 
of   large   pool; 
4  —  8"  outlets  at  deep  end  of  small 
pool 
4.   No 

1.   City 
2 

3.    1  —  4"  inlet  on  shallow  end  at  bot- 
tom; 
1  —  8"  main  outlet  in  deep  end; 
12  —  2"    sucker    pipes 

4.  No 

3.   1  —  6"    inlet   at   shallow  enc 
1  —  -12"   outlet   at   maximum 
15'    from    deep    end    of    pc 
overflow   at   deep   end 

4.   No 

PURIFICATION 
1.   Methods     used  —  rccirculation,     fill 
and   draw,    continuous  flow 

2,  Filters  —  number,    kind,   size 
3.   Pumps  —  name,   number,   type 

1.  Recirculation 

2.   Two  American  Water  Softener  Co. 
niters,   9'   in   diameter 
3.   One,    same   company 

1.   Recirculation;    fill   and   draw 

2.  Four    Ludo    filters    in    use,    8    not 
used;    1,000,000   gallons 
3.   Three    Gauls,    1    Platt,    centrifugal 

1.   Fill    and    draw;     continuou 
(6"    overflow    pipe    at    dee 
continuous  flow  into  stream 
2.   None 

3.   None 

1.  Disinfectants  used 
2.   Type  and  make  of  equipment 

1.   Chlorination,       continuous;       blue 
vitriol   used   in  filters 

o 

1.   Chlorination,     continuous;     copper 
sulphate;    alum    (4  alum   pots,    25 
Ibs.    each)  ;    lime   applied    to   walls 
and   bottom   when    cleaned 
2.   Wallace  &  Tiernan  chlorinator 

1.   None 

2    . 

1.   Time   required   to   fill  pool 
2.   Time  required   to   empty  pool 
3.  How  often  is  water  changed? 
4.  How  often  is  water  tested? 
5.  .Bv  whom? 

1.   Nineteen  hours 
2.   Two  hours 
3.  Weekly 

1.   For    both    pools  —  5    hours 
2.   For    both    pools  —  5    hours 
3.  Weekly 

1.   Two  hours 
2.   Four  hours 
3.  Three  times  weekly 

A 

j 

c 

5 

1.  Pool  area  enclosed?    Type,  dimen- 
sions of  enclosure 
2.  Describe  area  surrounding  pool 

3.  Facilities  for  spectators? 

1.  No 

0 

1.   Yes;    Cyclone  fence,  225'   x  21S' 

2.  Sand  beach,  1  strip  101'  x  30',  an- 
other 225'  x  30'  ;  3'  cement  walks 
and    runways    surrounding    pools 
3.   Seats  and  benches  shaded  by  can- 
vas  awnings   surrounding   nools 

1.   Yes:     6'  —  8'    concrete    wal 
x80' 
2.  Wall   next   to   runway 

3.   Benches   around   wide   walk 

3.   35    benches   along   sides  and   ends, 
roned  off 

BATH   HOUSE 
1.   Outside   dimensions 
2.   Construction    materials 

3.  Facilities  enclosed  within  building? 

1.   165'  x  112'    (approx.) 

1.   160'  x  8' 
2.   Roof  projecting  from  wall  s 
dressing  compartments,  slate 
asphalt   shingles 
3.  Yes 

3.  Yes 

3.  Yes 

1.   Separate  provision   for   sexes? 
2.  Basket,  bag,  or  locker  system  used? 

3.  Provision   for:    (dimensions) 
•Men  and  boys 
Women  and  girls 

1.  Yes 
2.  Locker  system 
3 

1.  Yes 
2.   Basket    system 

3.   Men   and   boys  —  60'  x  60' 
Women    and    girls  —  60'  x  60' 

1.   No;    women    3    days,   men 
per  week 
2.   Dressing    rooms,    8   hooks   i 
for  clothes 
3.  Men   and   women  —  152'x4 

Number    of 
Dressing  rooms 
Dressing    booths 
Lockers 
Showers 
Suits 
Towels 
Baskets 
Toilets 
Urinals 
Lavatories 

Dressing  rooms,   men   1,   women   1 

Lockers,  men  426,  women  260 
Showers,    12   each 

Towel   service   supply 

Toilets,  men  2,  women  3 
Urinals,    4 
Lavatories,    1    each 

Dressing  rooms,  men   1,  women   1 

Showers,  98 
Suits,    700 
Towels,  3,770 
Baskets,   1,000 
Toilets,   13 
Urinals,  3 
Lavatories,   6 

Dressing  rooms,  38  (4'  x  4') 
Showers,  4 

Toilets,   men   1,  women  2 
Urinals,   1 
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SWIMMING     POOLS 
(Continued) 

facilities  provided 

TROY,    New   York 
(Continued) 

Office 
First  aid  room 
Supply  room 
Filter  room 
Engine   room 
Men's  public  toilet  —  2  urinals,  toilet, 
lavatory 
Women's      public      toilet  —  2      toilets, 
lavatory 

TULSA,   Oklahoma 
(Continued) 

Office—  20'  x  18' 
Refectory    and    lounging    room  — 
125'  x60' 
Waiting   room  —  20'  x  15' 
Guards'    dressing    room  —  15'  x  12' 

WATERBURY,   Connecticut 
(Continued) 

Closet   for   workers'  clothes 

\ps,  filters,  etc.,  located  within 
'ing? 
t    house    lights  —  location,    volt- 

ts     for     pool     area  —  location, 
,  voltage 

1.  Yes 

2.    110—220  volts 
3.   13  —  200   watt  ornamental   lights 

1.  Yes 
2.   110   volts 

3.  220    volts;    32    large    lights    (with 
reflectors)     on     50'     poles     placed 
around  the  two  pools;    10   outside 
lights   on    building 

1.  Not  any 

2.  7  —  60  watt  lights  under  roof  and 
over   compartments 
3.   4—150   watt   lights  along  one   side 
of  bath  house  roof 

ife  saving  equipment  present? 

Life  saving  pole 

Life  line 
Four  regulation  cork  life  preservers 

Two  life  preservers 

.   CONSTRUCTION    COST 

Cost  of  Pool  and  Bath  House 
Excavation   and  grading  .  .$26,738.17 
Plumbing    &    water    supply     5,795.00 
Filters     2,400.00 

Cost  of  Pool  and  Bath  House 
Excavation   and   grading  .  .$  6,000.00 
Concrete    work    22,000  00 

Excavation    and    grading.  .$   4,593.00 
Concrete   and    stone    work 
Material                  $12  300 

Plumbing  &  water  supply.      6,000.00 
Purification   system    2,000.00 
Fence      375  00 

Labor                           5  200   17  500  00 

Chlorinator     750  00 

Plumbing    &    water    supply     1,950.00 
Lighting                                             178  00 

Lighting     1,692.57 

Engineering  service     4,279.80 
Miscellaneous    equipment..      4,736.00 
Other    5,200.46 

Lighting   2,500.00 
Engineering    service     1,200.00 
Miscellaneous    equipment..      1,500.00 

Painting     210.00 
Miscellaneous    equipment..         515.00 
Other    250.00 

TOTAL  $51.592.00 

TOTAL  $41,575.00 

TOTAL  $25,196.00 

HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION 
COST 

Included    in    pool    construction    state- 
ment 

Included    in    pool    construction    state- 
ment.      Filtering    station    formerly 
used   by   city   converted   into  muni- 
cipal  pool;    the   two   settling   basins 
used  for  pools  and  largest  building 
converted   into  bath  house 

General  construction    $2,430.00 
TOTAL  $2,430.00 

(Plumbing  and  lighting  costs  includ- 
ed in  pool  construction  statement) 

ERATION   AND    MAIN- 
TENANCE 

••s  —  hours,   salary,   duties 

Manager  —  10  a.   m.  —  10   p.    m.,   $140 
per    mo.,    general    supervision 
Cashiers    (2)  —  6    hrs.,    $84    per    mo., 
towels,  keys,  funds 
Life    guards    (2)  —  6    hrs.,    $100    per 
mo. 
Attendants  (6)  —  $535  per  mo.,  locker 
man;     2     women     and     a     man     as 
shower    attendants;    filter    room    at- 
tend. ;   night  watchman  and  janitor 

Manager  —  $175   per  month 
Cashier  —  10  hrs.;  $160  per  month 
Life    guards    (4)—  9    hrs.,    $125    per 
month 
Attendants     (8)  —  9     hrs.,     $110     per 
month 

Manager  —  10  —  14    hrs.,    50c    per    hr., 
supervises,  drains  and  cleans  pool 
Life    guards    (2)  —  boy    4    days    per 
wk.,     10  —  14     hrs.,     35c    per     hr., 
also   assists   manager;    girl   3    days 
per   wk.,    10  —  14   hrs.,   $9   per   wk. 
Matron  —  10  hrs.,   3  days  per  wk.,  $9 
per  wk.,   supervises 

t  charged  —  admission,   suits, 
?ls,   etc. 

s  supplied   all   bathers? 
s  and  towels  laundered  at  pool? 

1.  Admission  —  adults     25c,     children 
free   in   a.    m.,    lOc    in   afternoon; 
towels   5c 
2.  None  at  ail 
3.   No 

1.  Admission  —  adults     15c,     children 
free  in  a.   m.,   15c  in  p.   m.;   suits 
15c,   towels  5c 
2.  If    requested 
3.  No 

1.  No    fees    charged 

2.   None    at    all 
3.  No 

e  limit  for  bathers? 
rs  open 

s  per  week 
gth  of  season 
•ndance 

1.  No 
2.    10—12,   1—5,  6—10  p.  m. 

3.   Seven   days   per   week 
4.  June  23rd—  Sept.   15th,  1928 
5.                                  1927              1928 
(Estimate) 
June     4,205 

1.   No;     except    during     free     period, 
9  a.   m.  —  12   noon 
2.   7  a.  m.  —  10  p.  m. 

3.  Seven  days  per   week 
4.   Three  and   one-half   months 
5.                              1927 
July     34  061 

1.  No 

2.   9  a.m.  —  10  p.m.   (In  morning  pool 
is  half  filled  and  used  by  children) 
3.  Seven  days  per   week 
4.  Ten  weeks 
5.                       1928 
June            11,200 
July            25,300          (Average    for 
Aug.           13,000            past     3     yrs. 
Sept.             1,500           is    50,000    to 
51  000) 

August      14  362 

July      15,000          16  140 

September   Ist-lSth    5,602 

August                  9  000         11  763 

September     .  .                              355 

TOTAL                         54  025 

1928 
June    13,669 

TOTAL    51,000 

TOTAL  24,000         32,463 

July     29,047 

August   lst-18th    16,450 

TOTAL  59,166 

rce  of  construction  funds 
receipts   exceed    expenses,   how 
alance  used? 
deficit,   how  met? 
vision    for   depreciation 

1.   $50,000   city   bond   issue 
2.   Receipts  go  to   city   fund 

3.   By   budget 
4.  None 

1.   Park    fund 
2.   Deposited  to  account  of  park  fund 

3.  From  general  park  fund 
4.  None 

1.  Bond   issue 
o    

3.  From    playground    budget 
4.  

NANCIAL   STATEMENT 
Expenditures 

1928 
Payroll      $3,004.75 
Light   and   power  308  04 

(Estimates) 
Payroll      $5,350.00 

Payroll    $1,077.50 

No    fuel    charge;    light    expense    not 
segregated     from     park     accounts; 
water   free. 

Purification      197.86 
Towel    supply    service  90.30 

Purification      200.00 
Laundry     1,260.00 

Equipment     321.33 

Equipment                                         150  00 

Supplies     639.87 

Supplies      50.00 

TOTAL  $456215 

TOTAL                     $7  143  75 

Receipts 

1928 
Admission    $2  952  55 

TOTAL  $7,295  00 

No  receipts 

Fees   from  towels  45  00 

TOTAL  $2,997  55 
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SWIMMING  POOLS 
DESCRIPTION 
1.  Name  of  pool 
2.   Year  built 
3.  Location 

WATERTOWN,    New   York 

1.  Thompson   Park   Pool 
2.   1924 
3.  Thompson   Park 

WHEELING,  West  Virginia 

1.  Wheeling  Park  Pool 
2.   1915    (approx.) 
3.  Wheeling   Park 

WICHITA,    Kansas 

1.  Municipal   Beach 
2.   1923 
3.   South    Riverside   Park,    nea 

1.  Shape 
2.  Dimensions  — 
(a)  size 
(b)  depth 
3.  Thickness  of  wall 
4.   Thickness  of  bottom 
5.  Capacity 

1.  Rectangular 
2.   (a)    105'    x    45' 
(b)   3^'—  W—  9%'—  IVS 

3.   10" 
4.     6" 
5.  200,000    gallons    (approx.) 

1.  Rectangular 
2.   (a)   180'  x  50' 
(b)        1'—  9' 

3.  8" 
4.  6" 

5.   335,000    gallons 

1.   Irregular,   general   outline  i 
2.   (a)  282'  x  228'   (56,700  sq 
(b)        0  —   10' 

3.   12" 
4.     5" 

'•>.   1,800,000    gallons 

CONSTRUCTION 
1.  Material  used  in  construction 

2.  How    are    deep    and    shallow    sec- 
tions separated? 
3.  Scum  gutter  completely  surround- 
ing poolf 

1.  Concrete,    reenforced  —  walls    with 
y*"    and    y%"    iron    rods;    bottom, 
metal  fabric  35  Ibs.  per  100  sq.  ft. 
2.  By  a  rope 

3.  Yes 

1.  Concrete 

2.  Ropes  at  5'  and  6'  depths 
3.  No 

1.  Concrete,    reenforced 

2.  By    floats 
3.  Yes 

1.  Hand  rail?     Describe 

2.  Ladders    or    steps  —  number,    loca- 
tion 

3.  Arc  they  recessed? 

1.  No;  ring  bolts  and  rope  4"  below 
top  of  pool  wall 
2.  Four    ladders;    two    at    deep    end 
and  two  at  5'  6"  depth;   steps  in 
corners  of  shallow  end. 

3.  No 

1.  No 

2.  Four    iron    ladders    on    each    side, 
center    to    deep    end,    equidistant 
apart;     also     one     at     deep     end; 
wooden   ladder   to   diving   tower 
3.  No 

1.  Yes;    pipe 

2.  Two    ladders    at    diving    p 
in  deep  area 

3.  No 

1.  Runway  —  material,    width 

2.  Slope  to  scum  gutter  or  to  drains? 
3.  Curb  at  edge  of  pool?     Describe 

1.  Concrete,   6'   wide 

2.  To  outer  edge  to  lawn 
3.  Yes;  concrete  curb  12"  wide,   10" 
above   runway 

1.  Concrete,   6'   wide 

2.  To  outer  edge  of  walk 
3.  No 

1.  Concrete     walk     8'     wide 
pool    except     shallow    end 
has  walk  3'   wide,  adjoinin 
beach 

1.  Diving    towers  —  location,    descrip- 
tion 
2.  Spring  boards  and  floats  —  location, 
description 

1.  None 

2.  One    spring    board    at    center    of 
deep  end 

1.   18'  tower  on  runway  at  center  of 
deep  end;  platform  6'  x  4' 
2.  Regulation    board    at    one    corner 
of  deep   end;   also   one   stand    10' 
x    10'    at    5'    depth    in    center    of 
pool 

2.   16   spring   boards 

1.  Source  of  water  supply 
2.  Kind  of  pipe 
3.  Inlets  and   outlets  —  number,   loca- 
tion,  size 

4.   Water  heated  for  pool  and  show- 
ers?    Kind   of   heater 

1.  City 
2.  Cast   iron   pipe 
3.  1  —  4"    inlet    pipe;     1  —  10"    outlet 
pipe  at  maximum  depth 

4.  For  showers  only 

1.  City 
2.  Galv.    iron 
3.  4  —  4"  inlets,  3  at  shallow  end  and 
1    at   side   wall   40'    from    shallow 
end;   1  —  10"  outlet  pipe  near  cor- 
ner at  deep  end 
4.  No 

1.  City    water    and    wells 
2.  Galv.    and   cast   iron 
3.   1  —  8"  and  2  —  2"  inlets;  18' 
and     9  —  4"     openings     in 
gutter 

4.  No 

PURIFICATION 
1.  Methods    used  —  re  circulation,     fill 
and  draw,   continuous  flow 
2.  Filters  —  number,    kind,    size 

3.  Pumps  —  name,  number,  type 

1.  Fill  and   draw 
2.  None 

3.  O"ne,    Gould   centrifugal    (used   to 
circulate     water     within     pool     to 
aid  distribution  of  chlorine) 

1.  Recirculation 

2.  Two,  Wallace  and  Tiernan,  6'  in 
diameter,   7'   high 
3.  One,  Wallace  &  Tiernan 

1.  Continuous    flow,    250    gall 
fresh   water   daily 
2.  One   72"   Graver  filter   (for 
ers  only) 
3.  One    Fairbanks    Morse,    3' 
Swaby,  3" 

1.  Disinfectants  used 
2.  Type  and  make  of  equipment 

1.  Chlorination,     continuous 
2.  Wallace  and  Tiernan 

1.  Chlorination,    continuous 
2. 

1.  Chlorination,    continuous; 
sulphate 
2.  Wallace   and   Tiernan    chlo 

1.   Time  required  to  fill  pool 
2.  Time  required  to  empty  pool 
3    How  often  is  water  changed? 
4.  How  often  is  water  tested? 

5.  By  whom? 

1.  Approx.    two   hours 
2.  Three  hours 
3.  Twice  weekly 
4.  Daily 

5.  City  chemist 

1.   Eight    hours 
2.  Six    hours 
3.  Three  to  four  times  per  month 
4.  Three    times    weekly 

5.  City    Chemist 

1.  Twenty-eight  hours 
2.  Seven  hours 
3.  Every  two  weeks 
4.  Daily    by    pool    manager; 
by    city    bacteriologist 

1.  Pool  area  enclosed?    Type,  dimen- 
sions of  enclosure 

2.  Describe  area  surrounding  pool 
3.  Facilities  for  spectators? 

1.  Yes;      Cyclone     fence     50'     from 
pool 

2.  Graded  lawn 
3.   Park   benches   on   lawn 

1.  Yes;   bath  house  on   one  side  and 
across  deep  end,  5'  fence  (wooden 
posts  and   frame  with   No.    9   up- 
right  wire  pickets)    on  other  side 
and    across    shallow    end 
2.  Sand     beach     48'     wide     between 
fence    and    side    of    pool,    6    ben- 
ches    against     fence     and     along 
beach   side   for   bathers 
3.  None 

1.  Yes;   5'  Cyclone  chain  link 
2"   mesh   No.   9   wire,   barb 

2.  Pool  built  in  depressed  are 
ural   incline  toward   pool 

3.  Seats   for   1,200,   canopied  t 
drinking    fountain,    large 
sion     building     used     as 
building 

BATH   HOUSE 
1.   Outside  dimensions 

2.  Construction   materials 
3.  Facilities  enclosed  within  building? 

1.  53'  5"    x   23'  6" 
2.  Concrete  blocks  and  stucco 
3.  Yes 

1.  Women's      section  —  220'      x      12' 
Men's    section    and    filtration    sys- 
tem —  60'   x   28' 
2.  Wood 

3.  Yes 

1.   175'  x  84' 

2.  Reenforced    concrete 
blocks,      wood      and      comp 
roof,  cement  floors 
3.   Yes 

1.  Separate  provision  for  sexes? 
2.  Basket,  bag,  or  locker  system  used? 
3.   Provision  for:    (dimensions) 
Men  and  boys 
Women  and'  girls 

1.  Yes 
2.  Basket  and  locker  system 

1.   Yes 
2.  Locker  system 
3.   Men  and  boys  —  80'  x  28' 
Women  and  girls  —  174'   x   12' 

1.   Yes 
2.   Basket    system 

Women  and  girls  —  43'  x  413 

Number  of 
Dressing  rooms 
Dressing    booths 
Lockers 
Showers 
Suits 
Towels 
Baskets 
Toilets 
Urinals 
Lavatories 

Dressing  rooms,   2 
Booths,   men   16,   women   16 
Lockers,    50 

Baskets,   100 
Toilets,    1    each 

Lavatories,  2  each 

Dressing   rooms,   men   2 
Booths,    women   84 
Lockers,    men    427,    women    62 
Showers,   men   3,   women   1 

Toilets,    1    each 
Urinals,    1 
Lavatories.    1    each 

Dressing  booths,  men  64,  won 

Showers,    8   each 
Suits,   2,000 
Towels,    3,000 
Baskets,    1,500 
Toilets,    5    each 
Urinals,    3 
Lavatories,    men    3.    women    2 
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SWIMMING     POOLS 
(Continued) 

facilities  provided 

WATERTOWN,    New    York 
(Continued) 

WHEELING,    West  Virginia 
(Continued) 

Room    for    nitration    plant 
Small  room  to  store  golf  supplies 
Refreshment  counter  at  end  of  wom- 
en's  building   facing  pool 

WICHITA,    Kansas 
(Continued) 

Electric    hairdriers 
Office   20'    x    14' 
Attendants'     room 
Storage    room 
Drying   yard 
Private      shower     and      bathtub     on 
women's   side 

nps,  filters,  etc.,  located  within 
dint)  ? 
i    house    lights  —  location,    volt- 

hts     for     pool     area  —  location, 
',  voltage 

1.   In  special   building 
2.   110  volts 

3.   Pool   not   lighted 

1.  Yes 

2.  Row    of    small    lights    over    aisle 
entire   length  of   women's   section, 
same  in  men's  dressing  and  lock- 
er  rooms 
3.  11  —  200   watt  lights   for   pool  and 
beach,     6     on     women's     side    and 
4    at    deep    end  ;    all    mounted    on 
roof    of    b.h.,    one    on    pole    near 
entrance 

1.  Yes 

2.  Overhead  lights,   110  volt;  3  flood 
lights  in   front  of   building 

3.  110  volt,   5  —  1000  watt  over  deep 
area,    3  —  1000    watt    over    shallow 
area 

life  saving  equipment  present? 

Ropes 

None 

i\opes   and   hooks 
Life    buoys 
Life   guard   towers 

L   CONSTRUCTION    COST 

Pool    and    Bath    House 
TOTAL    $25,340.66 

Purilication     system                 $5  000  00 

Concrete     work     $18,500.41 

Purification   system    2,000.00" 

Fence     (approx.)  500.00- 
Lighting     179.04- 

(Started  by  contractor  but  completed 
by   city    departments) 

TOTAL     $15,000.00 

TOTAL                      .     $21  179  4S 

(Other    items   not   available) 

(Designed   by    Park   Board) 

HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION 
COST 

(See     pool    construction    cost    state- 
ment) 

TOTAL   $10  000  00 

General    construction     ....$26,129.51 
Plumbing     (incl.     showers)      1,825.95 

(Individual  items  not  available;   lum- 
ber   purchased    at    abnormally    low 
price) 

TOTAL     $27,955.44 

(Pool    and    bath    house    construction 
statements    do   not    include    expen- 
ditures   for    grading,    landscaping, 
dike    improvement    and    protection 
from     river     overflow     which     in- 
creases   total    for    all    construction 
work   to    $85,000.     Cost    abnormal 
also     due     to     flood     experienced 
during  construction.) 

'ERATION  AND    MAIN- 
TENANCE 

rs  —  hours,   salary,   duties 

Manager  —  $45    per   wk. 
Life  guards    (2)  —  man   $30  per   wk., 
woman   $19   per   wk. 
Attendants    (2)  —  man    $25    per    wk., 
woman    $20   per   wk. 

Special    supervisor  —  8    hrs.,    50c    per 
hr.,   charge  of   nitration   plant 
Cashier  —  8    hrs.,    $4    per    day,    sells 
tickets 
Life  guard—  9—  12,   3—6,   7—9,  $150 
per  mo.,  manager  and  guard 
Life    guard—  11—  3,    5—9,    $120    per 
mo. 
Life     guard  —  special     days,     $4     per 
day    (approx.    14   days) 
Attendants     (4)  —  man,     8     hrs.,     $4 
per  day,  men's  lockers;  man,  spe- 
cial days,  $3  per  day   (approx.  20 
days),    men's    lockers;    woman,    8 
hrs.,  $4  per  day,  women's  lockers; 
woman,   special   days,   $4   per   day 
(approx.   20   days),  women's  lock- 
ers 
Cleaner  —  8    hrs.     at    night,     $4     per 
night     once     a     wk.,     empties     and 
cleans  pool 

Manager 
Cashier 
Life   guards    (4) 
Attendants    (approx.    18) 
Matron 

s    charged  —  admission,    suits, 
els,   etc. 

ts  supplied  all  bathers? 
ts  and  towels  laundered  at  pool? 

1.  No    fees   charged 

2.  No 
3.  No 

1.  Admission    15c 

2.  No 
3.  No 

"            and     suit  20c 

"            suit    and    towel.  —  25c 
2.  If  desired 
3.   Suits,    not    towels 

le  limit  for  bathers? 
trs  open 

W  per  week 
gift  of  season 
endance 

1  .   Yes  :   variable 
2.  9:30—12,    1:30—4:30    p.m.;    only 
adults    from    6  —  8    p.m. 
3.  Seven  days  per  week 
4.  Ten   weeks 
'5    ••  — 

1.  No 
2.  9   a.m.—  9   p.m. 

3.  Seven    days    per    week 
4.  June    6th—  Sept.    5th 
5.                             1928 
June      5,624 

1.  No 
2.  2—10    p.m. 

3.  Seven   days  per  week 
4.  About   June    1st  —  Sept.    10th 

1926—  87,000 
1927—  77,350 
1928—  96,300 

July     23,275 

Aug  22,416 

Sept  1,660 

TOTAL     52.975 

rce   of  construction  funds 
receipts   exceed    expenses,   how 
Balance  used? 
deficit,   how  met? 
vision   for   depreciation 

1 

1.  Tax    funds 
2.   Deposited    in    general    park    fund 

3 

1.   Park    improvement    bonds 
2.  Portion  goes  into  recreation  fund, 
balance    for    pool    improvements 
3.  This    has    never    occurred 
4.  Savings     account     to     be     opened 
this    year    for    pool    depreciation 

2.  No    receipts 

3.  Tax  levy 

4 

4.  None 

NANCIAL   STATEMENT 
Expenditures 

1928 
Payroll     $1,813.25 

1928 
Payroll      $1,810.68 

1928    (estimates) 
Payroll   $6,000.00 
Light    and    power  600.00 

Supplies                                           259  16 

Supplies  and  miscellaneous.  .     250.32 

Water    (city)    800.00 

TOTAL     $2,078.41 

TOTAL    $2,115.00 

1927  —  TOTAL     $1,988.35 

TOTAL     $9,456.01 

Receipts 

No    receipts 

1928 
Admission                                  $7  946  45 

1928 
TOTAL     $12,392.86 

TOTAL    $7.946.45 
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SWIMMING    POOLS 
DESCRIPTION 

1.  Name  of  pool 

2.  Year  built 

3.  Location 


WILMINGTON,    Delaware 

' .   Price   Run   Pool 

2.  1925 

3.  Price   Run   Park 


SWIMMING     POOLS 
(Continued) 

Other  facilities  provided 


WILMINGTON,    Delawj 
(Continued) 

Office    for    manager    and    staff 
2  attendants'   rooms  for  suppli 
equipment 


1.  Shape 

2.  Dimensions — 

(a)  size 

(b)  depth 


3.  Thickness   of   wall 

4.  Thickness  of  bottom 

5.  Capacity 


1.  Irregular     (general     outline    oval) 

2.  (a)    480'   long 

125'   wide    in    center 
150'   wide   at   one   end 
180'   wide    at    other    end 

(b)   0—10'       (approx.       80%      of 

water    area    wadable) 

3.  18" 

4.  4" 

=:     i  750.000    eallons 


CONSTRUCTION 

1.  Material    used    in    construction 

2.  Hour  are  deep  and  shallow  section} 
separated? 

3.  Scum  gutter  completely  surround- 
ing  pool? 


1.  Concrete 

2.  Line  of  buoys  at  7'  depth 

3.  Yes;    but    is    interrupted    each  20 
by     built-in      concrete     blocks  5' 
long.      These    serve    as    seats  for 
bi^hers. 


1.  Hand    rail?     Describe 


2.  Ladders    or    steps — number,    loca- 
tion 

3.  Are  the\   recessed? 


1.   Runway — material,    width 

2.  Slope  to  scum  gutter  or  to  drains? 

3.  Curb  at  edge  of  pool?     Describe 


1.  Diving     towers — location,     descrip- 
tion 

2.  Spring     boards     and     floats — loca- 
tion,   description 


1.  Source   of  water  supply 

2.  Kind  of  pipe 

3.  Inlets    and    outlets — number,    loca- 
tion,  size 

4.  Water  heated  for  pool  and  show- 
ers?     Kind    of    heater 


PURIFICATION 

1.  Methods     used — re  circulation,     fill 
and   draw,    continuous   flow 

2.  Filters — number,   kind,   size 

3.  Pumps — name,    number,    type 


1.   Disinfectants  used 


2.   Type  and  make  of  equipment 


1.  Time  required  to  fill  pool 

2.  Time  required  to  empty  pool 

3.  How   often   is   water  changed? 

4.  How  often  is  water  tested? 

5.  By  whom? 


\.  Around  divmg  tower  only,  2" 
galv.  iron  pipe.  Water  shallow 
at  edges 

2.   None 


3. 


1.  Concrete,    8'    wide 

2.  To   drains,   at  outer  edge 

3.  No 


1.  Concrete      platform      18'      square 
2'   6"  above  water 

2.  Two    boards    on    tower    4'    above 
water;     one     on     steel     frame     10' 
from    water 


1.  City 

2.  Cast    iron 

3.  8 — 2^"   inlets; 
2 — 12"   outlets 

4.  No. 


1.  Fill  and  draw 

9    

3'.  


1.  Chlorination,    continuous; 
chlorine     (solid     form)     added     to 
water    if   test    shows   need.      Some 
water     entering     pool     constantly 
depending    on    number    of    bathers 

2.  Wallace     &     Tiernan     chlorinatoi 
applies   chlorine   gas   as   water   en 
ters  pool  


1.  Twenty-four    hours 

2.  Six   hours 

3.  Weekly 

4.  Daily 

5.  Board   of   Health 


1.  Pool   area   enclosed?  Type,   dimen- 
sions of   enclosure 

2.  Describe  area   surrounding  pool 


3.  Facilities   for   spectators? 


BATH   HOUSE 

1.  Outside   dimensions 

2.  Construction    materials 

3.  Facilities    enclosed    within     build- 
inti? 


1.  Separate   provision   for    sexes? 

2.  Basket,     bag,     or     locker     system 
used? 

3.  Provision   for:    (dimensions) 
Men   and   boys 

Women  and  girls 


Number  of 
Dressing   rooms 
Dressing   booths 
Lockers 
Showers 
Suits 
Towels 
Baskets 
Toilets 
Urinals 
Lavatories 


1.  Yes;   7'   fence,   No.   9  wire  link 

2.  On    one     side    and    ends    betweei 
runway  and   fence  is  25'  width  o 
lawn — inclines    toward    fence 

3.  Terrace   leading    f-om    bath   housi 
to    pool ;    lawn   used   somewhat    bj 
bathers    but    practice    not    encour 
aged  


1.  155'   x   50' 

2.  Red    brick    walls,    gray    slate    rool 
concrete   floors 

3.  Yes 


2.  Locker    system 

3.  Men    630,    boys    172 
Women   &   girls   440 


T'oiths,   women   70 

Lockers,    1242 

Showers,  men  8,  women  3 


Toilets,   3   each 

Urinals,    4 

Wash  basin.   1   each 


1.  Pumps,    filters,    etc.,    located   with- 
in   building? 

2.  Bath    house    lights — location,    volt- 
age 

3.  Lights     for     pool     area — location, 
type,    voltage 


1.  No. 

2.  75    watt    lights — 3    in    entry 
entrance,    1    at   rear,    12    in 
rms.,   2   in   toilet  rms. 

3.  13 — 250    watt    lights    on    12 
posts    at    outer    edge    of    pc 
eluding     one      on      diving 
(Present    lights   inadequate; 
replaced    with    large    Cahill 
with    reflectors) 


What  life  saving  equipment  present? 


First   aid    equipment 

Cots  and   blankets 

Buoys 

Oxygen  pump  on  call 


POOL  CONSTRUCTION  COST 


BATH  HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION 
COST 


Excavation    and    grading.. $  4 

Concrete    work 44 

Plumbing  and  water  supply     4 

Purification   system    1 

Fence    1 

Lighting     2 

Engineering   service 

(during  construction)  ...      1 
Diving    tower    equipment.  . 

TOTAL T$6C 

(Plans    prepared    by    Park    C 

sion's    engineer) 


General    construction     ....  $24 
Plumbing    (incl. 

showers)      '* 

Lighting     

Architect    1 

Lockers     4 

Dressing   booths    1 

Miscellaneous    equipment.  .  1 

TOTAL $3! 


OPERATION   AND    MAIN- 
TENANCE 

Workers — hours,   salary,    duties 


1.  Fees      charged — admission,      suits, 
tcwcls,  etc. 

2.  Suits  supplied  all   bathers? 

3.  Suits     and     towels     laundered     at 
pool? 


1.   Time   limit   for   bathers? 
.   Hours    of.en 

3.  Days  per  week 

4.  Length    of   season 

5.  Attendance 


1.  Source   of  construction  funds 

2.  If    receipts   exceed    expenses,    how 
is  balance  used? 

3.  If  deficit,   how  met? 

4.  Provision    for    depreciation 


FINANCIAL   STATEMENT 
Expenditures 


Receipts 


Manager — 10  hrs.,  $50  per  w 

era!  supervision 
Cashier — 7    hrs.,  $  30    per    w 

tickets 
Life    guards    (5) — 8    hrs.,    1 

per   wk.,    1    at   $25,   3   at   $: 

instruct 
Key  rm.  attendants   (2) — 8  h 

per  wk. 
Locker    rm.    attendants    (2)— 

$20   per   wk.,   check   clothes 

vise   lockers 
Night    watchman — 10    hrs.,    i 

wk.,    cleans    building   and   p 


1.  Admission  —    a.m.      free; 
adults  25c,   children    15c 

2.  No 

3.  No 


1.  No 

2.  10  a.m. — 12,  2 — 9  p.m. 

3.  Six    days    per    week 

4.  June    10th— Sept.    10th 

5.  1926  1927 

June  13,682  12,939 

July  38,104  36,363 

Aug.  32,808  10,344 

Sept.  87,394  1,351 

TOTAL      171.988       60,997 


1.  City   appropriation   to   parl 

2.  For    improvements    in    vie 
pool 

3.  From    current    appropriatk 

4.  None 


Payroll    .  . 
Light  and   power 
Purification 

Equipment     

Supplies     

Miscellaneous    . .  . 


1928 


TOTAL.., 
1927— TOTAL.. 
1926— TOTAL.., 


1928 

Admission    

TOTAL.. 
1927— TOTAL.. 
1926— TOTAL.. 
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Bathing  Beaches 


The  problems  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
athing  beaches  are  similar  to  those  of  the  swim- 
ling  pools.  For  both  facilities  the  factors  in- 
olved  in  construction  and  operation  of  bath 
ouses  are  practically  identical.  Accordingly, 
Dmments  accompanying  the  reports  on  swimming 
ools  will  apply  to  the  main  problems  of  bath 
ouses  serving  beaches.  Again  attention  is  drawn 
)  the  building  design  and  floor  plans  of  the  bath 
ouse  at  West  Green  Lake  Beach,  Seattle,  Wash- 
igton,  shown  on  Page  302. 


In  comparison  with  the  swimming  pool  and 
bath  house  units,  the  initial  capital  investment 
required  for  a  bathing  beach  is  decidedly  lower, 
as  reports  of  expenditures  for  the  establishment 
and  equipment  of  the  various  beaches  indicate. 

The  problem  of  water  purification  in  connec- 
tion with  bathing  beaches  is  a  more  difficult  one. 
Among  the  beaches  reported,  two  only  use  some 
disinfectant,  the  remainder  apparently  relying 
upon  the  purity  and  circulation  of  the  natural 
water  supply  to  meet  the  situation. 


ATHING    BEACHES 
DESCRIPTION 

e    of    beach 
tion 
established 

EVANSTON,     Illinois 

1.   Six  municipal   beaches 
2.   Along  shore  of   Lake   Michigan 
3.    1924 

GLENS  FALLS,  New  York 

1.   Municipal    Beach 
2.   Hudson    River 
3.    1926 

LONDON,   Ontario 

1.   Gibbons   Beach 
2.   River  Thames 
3.   1921 

th 
h 
of   surface 
ral    contour 

ncloscd,    dimensions    and    de- 
e 

1.   Average   one    city    block    each 

0 

1.   600   yards 
2.   200    yards,    maximum    width 
3.   Sand 
4.   Cove    in    river;    heavy    growth    o' 
trees    bordering    beach 
5.  Not  enclosed 

1.   100    yards 
2.   50  yards 
3.  Sand 
4.   Straight  beach 

1    ...  . 

3.   Sand 
4.   Along   made   park   land 

S.  Not    enclosed 

ifcction       of       water  —  method 
frequency    of    application 
It    lights—  location,    type,    volt- 

1.  None 
2.   Not  lighted 

1.  Considered  unnecessary 
2.   Not    lighted 

1.   None 
2.  Not  lighted;  closed  at  dusk 

Beach    Facilities 

Murdock    outdoor    drinking    fountain 
Concession    stand    at    three    beaches 
Diving    piers    at    end    of    breakwater 
piers    on    each    beach 

Refreshment    facilities 
Float   anchored   to   boom    near   center 
Toboggan 
Picnic  grounds 
Teeters 
Volley   ball   court 

Drinking  fountain 
Refreshment    facilities 
12'   iron  tower 
Two  floats  across  river  in  deep  water 
Benches 
Sand  craft  tools 

BATH   HOUSE 

iiie    dimensions 
iruction    materials 
ities       completely        enclosed 
n    building  f 

1.  
2.    Metal    lath    and    stucco,    imitation 
metal  tile  roof 
3.  Yes 

2.   Wood 
3.   Yes 

2.  Wood 

ision    for:    (dimensions) 
and   boys 
len    and    girls 
et,   bag,  or  locker  system? 

1.   Men    and    boys 
Women  and  girls 

i 

1.   Men   and   boys 
Women  and  girls 

2.   Basket 

1.   Men,    100;    boys,    100;    women  and 
girls,  100 

2.   Pigeon    holes 

Number   of 
g    rooms 
g    booths 

s 

Dressing   rooms  and   booths,   men    12, 
women  20 

Toilets,    4 
Urinals,   2 

Dressing     rooms,     24 

Baskets,    250    (many    change   clothing 
at   home) 
Toilets,  2   (outside) 

Dressing     rooms     for     ladies;      open 
room   for  men,   boys,  and   girls 

Toilets,   4 

ther  bath  house  facilities 

None 

f  ife    guards'    room 
Checking    space 
Storage    and    concession    space 

Attendants'  room 
Guards'    room 
Laundry 

ter       provided       for       shower 
s? 
ititin    and   voltage   of   lights   in 
house 
savin  a   equipment   provided 

1.  No 
i 

j 

1.   No 

2.   6  —  150     watt     lights     (110     volts) 
midway    of    bath    house 
3.  Three     life    belts,     raft,     first    aid 
kits 

T 

3.   Ropes,   boats,   life  preservers,   first 
aid  kits 

3.   Boat,    ropes,    life    buoy,    first    aid 
supplies,    cot,    blankets 
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BATHING    BEACHES 
(Continued) 

BEACH   AND   BATH   HOUSE 
Beach    Construction   Cost 


EVANSTON,     Illinois 
(Continued) 


Diving  platforms  $150.00 

Boats    50.00 


TOTAL     $200.00 


GLENS   FALLS,   New  York 
(Continued) 


LONDON,    Ontario 
(Continued) 


Diving    tower     $1 

Floats  (small)  50c  each 

TOTAL    .  ..$1 


Bath   House    Construction    Cost 


Only  one  of  six  beaches  has  bath 
house.  This  built  approximately 
ten  years  ago — no  cost  items  avail- 
able. Tendency  locally  is  to  elimi- 
nate bath  house  accommodations 
which  attract  non-residents  to 
beaches. 


TOTAL    (approx.) $2,200.00 


General  construction $7,5 

Plumbing    (incl.    showers)  .  .       8 
Lighting 1 

TOTAL   $8,5 


1.  Source    of    construction   funds 

2.  If    receipts    exceed    expenditures, 
how   is   balance   used? 

3.  //  deficit,  how  met? 

4.  Provision   for   depreciation 


1.  City  tax  funds 

2.  Park   Maintenance   Fund 

3.  Park  budget 

4.  Park  budget 


1.  Zonta   Club   raised   funds 


1.  $5,000  donation,  family  ol 
George  Gibbons,  K.B.,  K.C, 
mainder  annual  appropriatie 


3.  Operated    by    Recreation    Commis- 
sion 

4.  


3.  By   city  appropriation 

4.  None 


OPERATION  AND  MAINTEN- 
ANCE 

Workers — hours,   salary,   duties 


Supervisor  and  captain  of  life  guards 
(all  beaches) — $150  per  mo. 

Life  guard  (each  beach) — 2  to  9  p.m. 
Junior  life  guards    (4   each   beach)  — 

2  to  9  p.m. 
Matron — visits  all   beaches  as  censor 


Life    guard    and    supervisor — 8    hrs., 

$30  per  wk. 
Assistant    life    guard    (woman) —    8 

hrs.,  $15  per  wk. 
Man    and    wife    supervise    building 

for    concession    privilege 
Night   watchman    (senior   Red   Cross 

life   saver) 


Supervisors  (3) — 10  a.m. -8  p.m. 

per  mo.,   direct  activities 
Cashier — same    hrs.,     $60     per 

check  room 
Life  guards   (3) — same  hrs.,  $8 

mo. 
Attendant — 9    a.m. -8    p.m.,    $6( 

mo.,   janitor 


1.  Fees     charged — admission,     suits, 
towels,    etc. 

2.  Suits  supplied  all  bathers? 

3.  Suits    and     towels     laundered    at 
beach ? 

4.  Method  and  frequency  of  cleaning 
beach 


1.  No    charges 

2.  No 

3.  No 

4.  Daily  raking 


1.  5c    for    checking 

2.  None 

3.  No 

4.  Daily  raking    . 


1.  Admission — adults     25c, 
free;  suit  and  towel   lOc 

2.  No 

3.  No 

4.  Daily 


ch 


1.  Time   limit   for   bather sf 

2.  Hours   open 

3.  Days  per   week 

4.  Length  of  season 

5.  Attendance 


1.  No  time  limit 

2.  2   to   9   p.m. 

3.  Seven  days  per  week 

4.  Fourteen   weeks 

5.  1924    —  112.000 

1925  —  136,750 

1926  —  163,875 

1927  —  526,630 

1928  —  532,725 


1.  No  time  limit 

2.  9  a.m.  to  sunset 

3.  Seven   days   per  week 

4.  Twelve  weeks  if  weather  warrants 

5.  Ten   weeks  in    1928—32,140 


1.  No  time  limit 

2.  10   a.m   to   dusk 

3.  Six  days  per  week 

4.  Three  months 


1924  —  3,500 

1925  —  4,500 

1926  —  12,000 

1927  —  17,000 

1928  —  18,000 


FINANCIAL   STATEMENT 
Expenditures 


Payroll    $3,600.00 

Equipment     250.00 

Supplies    100.00 

Miscellaneous     150.00 


Payroll  . . 
Equipment 
Supplies  . 


.$530.00 
.  50.00 
.  50.00 


TOTAL   $4,100,00 


TOTAL    $630.00 


Payroll     $1,1 

Laundry     

Equipment     1 

Supplies     ] 

TOTAL    .,  ..$U 


Receipts 


Concession    stands    on    three 

beaches     $4,100.00 


Admission    $  3 

Fees  from  suits 

Refreshments     2 

TOTAL   .  ...$  6 


The  bibliography  given  below  provides  much  helpful  information  together  with  certain  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  numerous  problems  involved  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  outdoor  swim- 
ming pools  and  other  public  bathing  places. 


Park  Manual,  Volume  One,  pages  358-376 
Play  Areas,  pages  27-32 

Swimming  Pools  and  Other  Public  Bathing  Places — 
Standards  for  Design,  Construction,  Equipment  and 
Operation 

Swimming  Pool  Construction,  by  W.  C.  Batchelor 

Outdoor  Simmming  Pools,  by  Stanley  Pinel 

The  Swimming  Pool  and  Its  Sanitation,  by  Jack  T. 
Hinman 


Publishers  Cost 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  67  West  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  $20.00 

(available  through  the  P.  R.  A.  A.) 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  67  West  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  2.50 

(available  through  the  P.  R.  A.  A.) 

American  Public  Health  Asso.,  370— 7th  Ave.,  .25 

N.  Y.  C. 

Playground  &  Recreation  Association  of  America  .10 

315— 4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Engineering  Extension  Division,   Iowa  State  Col-  free 

lege,  Ames,  Iowa 
Iowa   State   Department   of   Health,   Des   Moines,  free 

Iowa 
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BATHING    BEACHES 
DESCRIPTION 

Name   of   beach 

Location 

Year   established 


LOS  ANGELES,  California 

1.  Cabrillo  Beach 

2.  San  Pedro  Harbor 

3.  1926 


MELROSE,  Massachusetts 

1.  Ell  Pond  Beach 

2.  On  pond 

3.  1927 


NASHUA,  New  Hampshire 

1.  Municipal  Beach 

2.  At  river 

3.  1924 


Length 
Width 

Kind   of  surface 
General    contour 

If    enclosed,    dimensions    and    de- 
scribe 


1.  2,000' 

2.  500' 

•}        

4'.  — : — 

c      


1.  ISO' 

2.  140' 

3.  Sand 
4. 


5.  Enclosed     by     temporary 
wire   fence   3'   high 


1.  350' 

2.  30';  maximum  width  50' 

3.  Clay  and  gravel 

4.  

5.  Not  enclosed 


Disinfection      of      water — method 
and    frequency    of    application 
Beach   lights — location,   type,   volt- 
age 


1.  None 

2.  Beach  lighted 


1.  None 

2.  Not  lighted 


1.  None 

2.  3 — 150    watt    lights    on    telephone 
poles  along  river  bank 


Beach   Facilities 


Drinking  fountain 
Refreshment  facilities 
Boat  house 
Picnic  table 
Fireplace 
Play  area 


Two  bubblers  on  concrete  pedestal  in 

front  of  bath  house 
Diving    board,    tower,    and    slide    on 

float  150'  from  water's  edge 
Life  guard  platform  on  beach 
Benches 

Swings  and  see-saws 
Sand  box 


Drinking  fountain  near  bath  house 
door 

Diving  tower  on  river  bank,  middle 
of  beach 

Seven  12'  plank  benches  for  specta- 
tors 


BATH  HOUSE 

Outside    dimensions 
Construction    materials 


Facilities       completely 
within    building  f 


enclosed 


2.  Temporary   frame   building 


3.  Yes 


2.  Foundation — 24"   of  stone 
Outside  of  building — brick  veneer 
Stucco  gable  ends 

Walls    and    roof — %    beaded    pine 

sheating 

Roof — Imperial    French    tile 

Toilet  floors — concrete 

3.  Yes 


1.  68'  x  20' 

2.  Brick    and    cement ;    gravel    roof 
over      section      including      office, 
shower  and  toilet  rooms 


3.  Yes 


Provision  for:   (dimensions') 
Men   and   boys 
Women    and    girls 

Basket,  bag,  or  locker  systemf 


(Permanent    facilities    not    yet    in- 
stalled) 


1.  Dressing    rooms — men    and    boys 
23'   x   17',   women  and  girls  23'   x 
17' ;   Toilet  and  showers— men   10' 
x   10',  women   10'  x  8' 

2.  Locker 


1.  Men   and   boys — 27'  4"  x  18'  4" 
Women   and  girls — 27'  4"  x  18'  4" 


2.  Pigeon  holes 


Number  of 
essing   rooms 
essing    booths 
ckers 
owers 
skets 
ilets 
inals 


(Permanent    facilities    not    yet    in- 
stalled) 


Booths,  men  15,  women  15 
Lockers,  513  each 
Showers,  2  each 

Toilets,  2  each 
Urinal,  1 


Dressing  rooms,   men  26,   women  26 
Pigeon  holes,   30   each 

Showers,  1  each 

Toilets,   1  each  ' 
Urinal,  1 


Other  bath  house  facilities 


(Permanent    facilities    not    yet 
stalled) 


None 


Office  (13' x  10' 6"),  60  pigeon  holes 
for  checking  clothes  on  extra  busy 
days 


days 
Cash   register 


Heater      provided      for      shower 

baths? 

Location  and   voltage  of  lights  in 

bath   house 

Life  saving  equipment  provided 


1.  No 


2. 


3.  Inhalator,  emergency  car  operat- 
ing from  central  life  guard  station 
contains  first  aid  supplies,  stret- 
cher, blow  kits,  searchlight,  life 
lines,  life  cans,  rescue  rope,  warn- 
ing bells,  sirens 


1.  No 

2.  8 — 40   watt  lights 


3.   Boat,    life    ring,    pulmotor,    physi- 
cian on  call 


1.  No 

2.  50  watt  lights — 1  in  office,  in  each 
toilet   and    shower,    2    in    dressing 
rooms 

3.  No  equipment 


BEACH   AND    BATH   HOUSE 

Beach    Construction    Cost 


Excavation  and  grading 
(1,000,000  cu.  yds.  of 
sand  pumped  from  har- 
bor)   $115,000.00 

Lighting 600.00 

Cape  Cod  life  boats  (2)  . .  250.00 


Surfacing     $600.00 

Fencing    53.37 

Diving  tower,  slide,  floats...     159.13 


Lighting  installed  by  city 
Diving    towers    and    boards    donated, 
cost  approximately  $30 


TOTAL     $812.50 


TOTAL    $125,000.00 


Bath    House    Construction    Cost 


(Permanent  building  not  yet  erected) 


General    construction    $7,217.87 

Lumber    89.83 

Plumbing    (incl.    showers)  . .  74.27 
Drinking  fountain  and  bub- 
blers      85.87 

Lighting     21.55 

Electrical  supplies 66.00 

Lockers     823.20 

Equipment  and  supplies....  1,371.59 


General  construction 

Material    ........  $2,100 

Labor     ..........    1,800  $3,900.00 

(for  all   .work) 
Lighting     ...............  50.00 

Lockers   and   trim  ........         600.00 

Cement    work,    floors    and 

septic  tank     ...........         500.00 

Plumbing    (incl.   showers).         175.00 


TOTAL 


.$9,750.18 


TOTAL   ............   $5,225.00 

(Architect's    service    donated  —  $100) 


Source    of    construction   funds 
If    receipts    exceed    expenditures, 
how   is   balance   usedf 
If  deficit,  how  metf 
'Provision    for    depreciation 


1.  Bond  issue 
2    


3.  From   tax   fund 

4.  From  tax  fund 


1.  City  appropriation 

2.  Receipts    credited    to    general    city 
funds 

3.  City  appropriation 

4.  None 


1.  City  appropriation 

2.  

3.  City  appropriation 

4.  None 
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BATHING    BEACHES 
(Continued) 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTEN- 
ANCE 

Workers — hours,   salary,   duties 


LOS    ANGELES,    California 
(Continued) 


Supervisor— full  time,  $250 — $300, 
general  supervision 

Life  guards  (6 — *24  depending  on 
season) — 8  hrs.,  $150— $165 

*In  addition  to  paid  guards,  a  group 
of  trained  volunteers  (men  and 
women)  assist  with  life  guard 
work;  applies  to  area  of  5  miles 
including  Cabrillo  Beach 


MELROSE,    Massachusetts 
(Continued) 


Chief  life  guard  and  supervisor — 
8  hrs.,  $45  per  wk.,  guard  duty 
and  general  supervision  of  beach 
and  bath  house 

Cashier — 6  hrs.,  $15  per  wk. 

Life  guards   (2)— 8  h.s.,  $21  per  wk. 

Woman  attendant— 7  hrs.,  $10  per 
wk.,  checks  for  girls 

Boy  attendant — 7  hrs.,  $13  per  wk., 
checks  for  boys 

Boy  attendant — 7  hrs.,  $10  per  wk., 
helper  in  bath  house 


NASHUA,    New    Hampshir 
(Continued) 


Supervisor — 10:30  a.m. — 9  p.m., 
per  wk. 

Life  guards  (2) — 9  hrs.,  1  at 
per  wk.,  1  at  $15  per  wk., 
clean  beach  and  bath  house 


1.  Fees     charged— admission,     suits, 
towels,    etc. 


2.  Suits  supplied  all   bathers? 

3.  Sitits    and     towels    laundered     at 
beach f 

4.  Method  and  frequency  of  cleaning 
beach 


1.  No  charges 


4.  Caretakers   rake    and    clean    beach 
daily 


1.  Use  of  lockers  for  2  hrs. — 
adults   (local)    lOc 

adults    (non-residents)    25c 
children  under   14   (local)    5c 
children   under    14    (non-residents) 
lOc 

2.  None 

3.  No 

4.  Refuse   gathered   daily 


1.  Suits  20c,  towels   lOc,  lockers 


2.  No 

3.  No 


4.  Raked 


1.  Time   limit   for    bathersf 

2.  Hours   open 

3.  Days   per    week 

4.  Length  of  season 

5.  Attendance 


2.  — • 

3.  

4 

5.'   1925-1926, 
1926-1927, 


2,752,000 
1,863,141 


1.  No  time  limit 

2.  9  a.m. — 8  p.m. 

3.  Seven  days  per  week 

4.  Ten  weeks 

5.  1927 

July    21,000 

August     8,000 


1.  No  time   limit 

2.  10:30  a.m. — 9  p.m. 

3.  Seven  days  per  week 

4.  Three   months,   weather   permi 


TOTAL 29,000 


June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


1927 

9,000 

2,153 

212 


1928 
1,906 
8,398 
4,320  (thru 


wk  ) 

TOTAL..  11,365    14,624 


FINANCIAL   STATEMENT 
Expenditures 


Payroll- 
Operation 
Maintenance    .  , 

Supplies      

Light    and    water. 

Repairs    (beach)  .  . 

Equipment 

Insurance     


.$1,800.00 
.  1,720.09 
.  125.00 
.  350.00 
.  3,000.00 
.  200.00 
13.00 


TOTAL    $7,208.00 


Payroll      $1,500.00 

Light  and  power 270.00 

Equipment  and  supplies....       650.00 
Police  officer    1 10.00 


TOTAL    $2,530.00 


1928 

Payroll      $1,1 

Water  and  lights 

Laundry     

Supplies      

Power     

TOTAL    .        ...$1,2 

1927— TOTAL    $1,4 

1926— TOTAL $1,5 


Receipts 


No  receipts 


Fees  from  lockers $    460.00 

TOTAL  .,  ,..$    460.00 


1928 
Fees   from  lockers. . . 

Fees   from   suits 

Fees    from    towels. .  . 
Concession    (rent)    . . 


.$    4 


TOTAL   $    5 

1927— TOTAL    $    4 

1926— TOTAL $    S 
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BATHING    BEACHES 

DESCRIPTION 
'ame    of    beach 
pcation 
'ear  established 


NEW  BEDFORD,  Massachusetts 

1.  Municipal    Beach 

2.  Near  Hazelwood  Park 

3.  Beach   1915;   bath  house   1916 


ORLANDO,    Florida 

1.  Lorna  Doone  Beach 

2.  On  lake 

3.  1927 


SEATTLE,  Washington 

1.  West   Green   Lake   Beach 
2    

3.  Beach  in  1918;  bath  house  later 


ent/th 
'idth 


ind   of   surface 
eneral    contour 


f    enclosed,    dimensions    and    de- 
•ribe 


1.  300' 

2.  150' 

3.  Sand 
4. 


5.  Not  enclosed 


1.  200' 

2.  50' 

3.  Sand 
4. 


5.   Not  enclosed 


1.  600' 

2.  80' 

5.  No 


Disinfection       of      water- — -method 
nd  frequency    of  application 


'each    lights — location,    type,    volt- 
ge 


1.   None 


2.  3—500  watt  flood  lights— 2  on 
pier,  one  on  bath  house;  11 — 40 
watt  lights  on  board  walk 


1.  Chlorine     in     screen     bottom     box 
drawn  thru  water  at  6'  depth;   50 
Ibs.    each    morning;    water    tested 
every  two  weeks 

2.  8 — 50    watt    flood    lights    on    bath 
house;     2 — 1,000    watt    lights    on 
tower 


1.  Chlorine      distributed 
boat,    4   hours    daily 

2.  Not  lighted 


by      motor 


Beach    Facilities 


Bubbler    on    board    walk    outside    of 

bath  house 

Refreshment   facilities 
Two  floats,  50'  x   16'  and  16'  x  10'; 

on   opposite    sides    of    pier   at   end; 

supported    by    pontoons;    each    has 

hand  rail  and  two  diving  boards 
Pier  143'  x  50' 

Sun  shelter  and  benches  on  pier 
Board  walk  on  three  sides 


Refreshment  facilities 
Float  20'  x  20'  supported  by  4  barrels 
35'   diving   tower   24'  x  20',    50   yards 
from  beach  at  20'  depth 


Drinking   fountain   on   beach 

Refreshment  facilities  (private  con- 
cession) 

Float,  40'  x  30',  anchored  in  deep 
water 

Diving  tower,   24'   high 

Small    children's   raft 


BATH  HOUSE 

tutside    dimensions 

'onstruction    materials 


'acilities        completely        enclosed 
vithin    building? 


1.  280' x  47' 

2.  Outside  walls — brick,  concrete  and 
stucco 

Floors — concrete 
Inside    trim    and   booth 


-wood 


1.  Central  portion — 37'  x  37' 
Two   wings  40'  x  15'   each 

2.  Outside   walls — wood 
Floors — concrete 
Roof — tar  shingles 


3.  Yes 


1.  Central  section — 60'  x  50' 
Two  wings,  each  87'  x  38' 

2.  Foundation — concrete 
Walls — face  brick  and  tile 
Floors — concrete 

Inside  trim — VG  fir 
Roof — tar   and   gravel 

3.  Yes 


Vormon   for:    (dimensions) 
\fen  and  boys 
Vomcn    and    girls 

3asket,  bag,  or  locker  system? 


1.  Men  86'  x  47' 
Boys  47'x28' 
Women    86'  x  47' 
Girls   47'  x  28' 

2.  Box 


1.   Men   and   boys — 40'   x   15' 
Women    and   girls — 40'  x  15' 


2.   Basket 


1.  Men— 300    (41'   x   38') 
Boys-^tOO    (39'  x   15') 

Women  and  girls — 668   (52'  x  38') 

2.  Bags  and  lockers 


'ssiiiti    booths 

kers 

iwers 

lets 
'nals 


Dressing  booths,  men  114,  women  130 
Boxes,  men  463,  women  464 

Showers,    men    6,    boys    4,    women    6, 
girls  4 

Toilets,   men   6,   women    11 
Urinals,   8 


Dressing  booths,  men  6,  women  36 


Showers,  2  each 

Baskets,   200 

Toilets,  men  2,  women  3 
Lavatories,  2  each 
Urinals,    1 


Dressing    rooms,     men    and    boys     1 

each  ;  women  and  girls  1 
Dressing  booths,  women  and  girls  25 

Lockers,    men    300,    women   268 

Bags,   boys   400 

Showers,    men    1,    women    1 


Tpilets,  men  6,  women   7 
Urinals,  2 


Other  bath  house  facilities 


Hospital     room — cot,     table,     chairs, 

first  aid   supplies 
Cashier's  room 
Office 


Two   concession   rooms — 25'  x    13'  6" 

each 

Aisle     between     concession  rooms — 

25' x  8' 


Boat   and   tool   room 

Manager's    office 

Public  hall 

Storage   room 

Bag    room — public    telephones 

Men's   and    women's   suit   rooms 


Heater       provided       for       shower 

baths!" 

Location   and-  voltage   of   lights   in 

bath   house 


Life  saving   equipment   provided 


1.  No 

2.  54—40    watt    lights    in    aisles    be- 
tween booths;   6  in  girls'  checking 
room,    8    in    boys';    16    in    toilets, 
office,   etc.;    6  at  entrance 


3.   Two    boats,    pulmotor    and    physi- 
cian on  call 


1.  No 

2.  150   watt   lights— 

3  in  administration   room 

3  in  women's  section 

3   in  men's  section 

2  in  public  toilets 
6 — 100     watt    lights    around    bath 
house  and  at  entrance 

3.  Boat,  Red  Cross  life  saving  rings, 
rope    separates    deep    and    shallow 
sections 


1.  No 

2.  110   volts 


3.   First    aid    room,    pulmotor,    boats, 
life    lines,    supplies 


3EACH    AND    BATH    HOUSE 

Beach    Construction    Cost 


Pier     $2,950.00 

Sun  shelter    2,945.76 

Retaining     wall     to     support 

road     1,125.00 


$380.00 

24.90 

75.00 


TOTAL     $7,020.76 


Lighting 
Rope  . . 
Boats  . . 


TOTAL    $479.90 

(Diving  tower  and   float  donated) 


Diving    tower     (incl.     cedar 

log    float)     $    400.00 

Boats,  each    100.00 

Disinfecting   apparatus 1,600.00 

TOTAL   ..  ...$2,100.00 


Bath    House    Construction    Cost 


General   construction     $41,047.52 

Plumbing    (incl.    showers) .      4,866.48 
Lighting  (beach  &  b.  h.)  . .      1,189.00 

Lockers     4,611.00 

Architect    2,548.21 


TOTAL   $54,262.21 


General  construction 

Material    $2,163.98 

Labor  1,655.62  $3,819.60 

Plumbing  (incl.  showers) .  465.50 
Lighting  90.00 


Plumbing    (incl.    showers)  .  .$2,000.00 

Lighting     600.00 

Lockers     1,500.00 


TOTAL   $4,375.10 

(Work  done  by  city  departments; 
plumbing  fixtures  obtained  from 
another  building) 


TOTAL    $30,000.00 
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BATHING    BEACHES 
(Continued) 

Source    of    construction   funds 
If    receipts    exceed    expenditures, 
how   is    balance   used? 
If  deficit,   how  met? 
Provision   for   depreciation 


NEW  BEDFORD,  Massachusetts 
(Continued) 

I.  City    appropriation 

3.  City  provides  deficit 

4.  None 


ORLANDO,    Florida 
(Continued) 

1.  City  appropriation 

2.  


SEATTLE,    Washington 
(Continued) 


3.  General   tax   fund 

4.  None 


IPERATION    AND    MAINTEN- 
ANCE 
orkers — hours,   salary,   duties 


Supervisor — 13     hrs.,     $40     per    wk., 

general  manager 
Cashier — 8    hrs.,    $21    per    wk.,    sells 

tickets 
Life   guards    (3) — 8   hrs.,   $31.50   per 

wk.,  also  clean  beach 
Women  attendants   (3) — $21  per  wk. 
Men  attendants    (4) — $28   per   wk. 
Police   (2) — 8  hrs.,  $4  per  day 


Supervisor — 2  to  10  p.m.,  $26  per 
wk.,  charge  of  concession  and  suits 

Life  guard — 2  to  10  p.m.,  $24.50  per 
wk.,  cares  for  beach,  (extra  life 
guard  Thursday  and  Sunday,  $2 
per  day) 

Attendant — 11  a.m. — 11  p.m.,  $14 
per  wk.,  cleans  bath  house 


Supervisor — 9    hrs.,    $150    per    mo., 

manager 
Cashier — 8  hrs.,  $3.20  per  day,  sells 

tickets 
Life  guards   (3)— 9  hrs.,  $115— $125 

per  mo. 
Attendants   (3) — 8  hrs.,  $2  per  day, 

issue   bags,    lockers  and   suits 
Matron — 8    hrs.,    $2.20    per    day,    in 

charge  of  women's  section 


Fees      charged — admission, 
towels,    etc. 


suits, 


1.  Suit   lOc,  towel   5c,   box   lOc 


Suits  supplied  all  bathers f 

Suits    and     towels     laundered     at 

beach ? 

Method  and  frequency  of  cleaning 

beach 


2.  No 

3.  No 

4.  Beach  raked  and  board  walk  wash- 
ed  daily 


1.   Suit  and    towel — adults   25c; 
suit — children    (under    16)    15c; 
towel — children    (under    16)    5c 


2.  No 

3.  No 

4.  Pick   up   continuously 


1.  Adults — suit,  towel,  locker. ..  .35c 

Adults — suit,  towel,   bag 25c 

Adults     and     children — locker, 

towel 15c 

Adults — bag,  towel lOc 

Adults — bag    5c 

Children — suit,   towel,   locker.. 20c 

Children — bag,    towel 5c 

Children — bag    free 

2.  Yes 

3.  Central  laundry  plant 

4.  Daily 


Time   limit  for   bathersf 
Hours    open 

Days   per   week 
Length  of  season 
Attendance 


1.  No  time  limit 

2.  9  a.m. — 10  p.m. 

3.  Seven  days  per  week 

4.  Thirteen  to  fifteen  weeks 

5.  1925   (15  wks.)      65,107 

1926  (14  wks.)     66,039 

1927  (14  wks.)     62,118 

1928  (15  wks.)   108,195 


1.  No  time  limit 

2.  2 — 10    p.m.;    holidays    10    a.m.    to 
10  p.m. 

3.  Seven  days   per  week 

4.  April  15th — Sept.  22nd,  1928 

5.  1928  Spectators     Bathers 

April    2,030  1,214 

May     7,320  5,815 

June     12,805          13,515 

July    16,938         14,070 

August    8,375         11,244 

September     ..   4,862  8,981 


1.  No    time    limit 

2.  10  a.m.   to   dark 

3.  Seven   days  per  week 

4.  May    15th— Sept.    1st 

5.  Not   available 


TOTAL    ..52,330         54,839 
1927     65,249         60,875 


FINANCIAL   STATEMENT 

Expenditures 


1927 

Payroll      $7,150.87 

Light  and  power 62.24 

Water     180.38 

Supplies     (incl.     suits    and 

towels)      1,284.14 

Telephone     55.21 

Advertising    136.97 

Automobile  hire   161.41 

Laundry     310.44 


1928 

Refreshment   supplies    $    811.00 

Salaries    1,412.37 

Laundry   (suit  4c,  towel  2c)       170.27 
Supplies 1,065.14 


Payroll    

Light   and   power. 
Water 


TOTAL   $3,458.78 

1927— TOTAL    $1,494.45 


Purification     (estimated) . 

Equipment     , 

Supplies 

Miscellaneous    . 


.$4,000.00 

20.00 

6.00 

.  1,000.00 
.  500.00 
.  600.00 
.  400.00 


TOTAL   $6,526.00 


TOTAL    $9,341.66 

1926— TOTAL   $12,782.89 

1925— TOTAL    12,315.06 


Receipts 


1927 
Fees   from   suits,   towels   & 

checking     $3,053.90 

Concession   privilege    430.00 


TOTAL    $3,483.90 

1926— TOTAL   $3,667.15 

1925— TOTAL    3,841.40 


1928 

Refreshments    $1,045.70 

Fees   from   suits  and  towels      443.70 

Bath   checks    394.60 

Sale  of  supplies   50.85 

Miscellaneous    5.13 


TOTAL   $2,000.00 


TOTAL   $1,939.98 

1927— TOTAL     $1,078.77 
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BATHING    BEACHES 
DESCRIPTION 

1.  Name    of    beach 

2.  Location 

3.  Year   established 


SPRINGFIELD,    Massachusetts 

1.  Five  Mile  Pond 

2.  Pond 

3.  1922 


SPRINGFIELD,    Massachusetts 

1.   Water    Shop    Beach 
2 

3!    1920 


ST.    PAUL,    Minnesota 

1.  Phalen  Beach 

2.  Phalen    Park 

3.  1916 


1.  Length 

2.  Width- 

3.  Kind  of  surface 

4.  General    contour 


5.  //    enclosed,    dimensions    and    de- 
scribe 


. 
2      90'    in   center,   20'    at   ends 

3.  Sand   (filled  in) 

4.  Semicircular;     5'     deep     90'     from 
shore,     increasing    to    8'    and     12' 
depths 

5.  Bath    house    in    center    and    wings 
on  sides  form  enclosure 


1.  225' 

2.  60' 

3.  Sand 

4.  


5.   Not    enclosed 


5.   Not    enclosed 


1.  Disinfection       of       water — method 
and  frequency  of  application 

2.  Beach   lights — location,    type,   volt- 
age  


1.  i\one;   water   irom   springs 

2.  Not  lighted 


1 .  None 

2.  Not    lighted 


1.  None 

2.  Six  arc  lights 


Beach    Facilities 


^.u^bier  on  each  siue  01  DaJi  hou^e 

Refreshment   facilities 

Two  floats  (at  6' — 8'  depth)  made 
of  1J4"  x  6"  planks  for  floor,  2"  x 
12"  planks  on  sides;  supported  by 
barrels  and  anchored  from  center 
(single  anchor  considered  safer  for 
bathers) 

Diving    board   on    each    float 

Foot  bath  for  bathers  entering  dress- 
ing rooms 

T  ifp  pnard  r>latrorm 


Drinking    fountain    in    tront   of    bath 

house 
Private    concession    outside    of    beach 

area 
Two  floats,   one  at  each  outer  corner 

of    swimming    area;    supported    by 

8  barrels  under  each;   anchored  by 

large  concrete  block 
Diving  board   on    each    float 
Caged  area  50'  x  50'  for  beginners 


Drinking  fountain  near  bath  he 

Refreshment    facilities 

Two  diving  towers — 20'  and  12 

Diving    boards 

Two  water  slides 

Two  children's  water  slides 


BATH  HOUSE 
1.  Outside   dimensions 


2.  Construction    materials 


3.  Facilities       completely        enclosed 
within    building? 


1.- Men's    section — -116'    x    48' 
Women's  section — 116'  x  48' 

2.  Outside  walls — siding  on  2"   x   4" 
uprights 

Roof — 3      ply      roofing      on      %" 
MTCH   roofers 

Lockers — MTCH    sheathing   on   2" 
x   4" 

3.  Yes 


1.  98'   x  24' 

2.  Foundation — chestnut    posts 
Floor — 1"  x  6"  boards 
Roof — shingles 


3.   Yes 


1. 


2.   Brick  and  stucco 


3.   Yes;    large   building 


1.  Provision   for:    (dimensions) 
Men  and  boys 

Women    and    girls 

2.  Basket,   bag,  or  locker  system? 


1.  Men— 45'    x    40',    boys— 45'    x    8'; 
women  and  gir.s  60 

2.  Lockers    (frame  compartments) 


1.  Men — 42'  x  24';   boys — 18'   x   14' 
wome.i    and    girls — 24'    x    20' 

2.  Pigeon  holes 


1.  Men    928;    boys    416;    womei 
girls    1,146 

2.  Locker 


Number   of 
Dressing    rooms 

Dressing    booths 

Lockers 

Showers 

Baskets 
Toilets 


Urinals 


Dressing    rooms,    men     112,    boys    1, 
v,  omen    and    girls    60 


Showers,    men    1,    women    1 


Toilets,    men    2,    women    1 

One   toilet  each   for   men   and   women 

helpers 
Urinals.    3 


Dressing    booths,    wcmen    6 
Pigeon   holes,   men   239,    women   72 
Showers,    1    each 


Toilets,    4 


Urinals,    1 


Dressing  rooms,   66 

Dressing  booths,    12 
Lockers,  2,490 
Showers,    2 


Toilets,    18 


Urinals.  9 


Other  bath  house  facilities 


Two  cashier  rooms — 7'  x   7'  each 

Laundry    room 

Open    air   drying   room 

Wash   room 

1'wo  life   guard   rooms — 4'   x   4'   each 

Two    toilets 


Attendants'  room  used  also  for  first 
aid  room  and  guards'  dressing 
room 


Manager's  office 
Lady  attendant's  room 
Hospital     room — beds,     toilets, 

cine   chest   and   utensils 
Basement   for  soiled   suits  and 


1.  Heater       provided       for       shower 
baths? 

2.  Location  and  voltage  of  lights  in 
bath   house 

3.  Life  saving   equipment  provided 


1.  No 

2.  None 

3.  Lung  motor,  boat,  irons,  physician 
on   call,    first   aid   kit 


1.  No 

2.  None 

3.  First     aid     equipment,     physician 
on  call,   pulmotor,  two   life   boats, 
life   saver   ring 


1.   No 


3.   Boats,   ropes,   cot,   set  of  dr; 
hooks 


BEACH    AND    BATH    HOUSE 

Beach    Construction    Cost 


Excavation  and  grading.  .  .  .$1,600.00 

Floats   (2)    120.00 

Boom,    installed    75.00 


TOTAL   $1,795.00 


Excavation    and    grad.ng — 

Material     $1.000 

Labor     .  . .  '. 2,000 

Fencing — 

Material      $100 

Labor     100 

Lighting — 

Material      $200 

Labor    100 

Diving  towers — 

Material    $250 

Labor    150 

Boats     (each) 

Floats — 

Material      $200 

Labor    100 

TOTAL 


Bath    House    Construction    Cost 


General     construction     (incl. 
lockers) 

Material     $1,512 

Labor     3,168     $4,680.00 

Plumbing    (incl.    showers) 

Material    $350 

Labor    250          600.00 


TOTAL   $5,280.00 


General    construction — 

Material $2,715.69 

Labor      869.31     $3,585.00 

TOTAL    $3,585.00 

(Does  not  include  cost  of  lockers 
or  plumbing,  but  latter  amount 
not  large) 


General    construction 

Plumbing    (incl.    showers)- 

Material    $600 

Labor    530 

Lighting- — 

Material    $300 

Labor    300 

Lockers — 

Material     $4,000 

Labor     2,000 

Miscellaneous    equipment. 


$16,( 

i,: 
( 

4J( 

TOTAL    $27./ 

(Above   figures  estimates) 
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BATHING    BEACHES 
(Continued) 

•mrce    of    construction   funds 
receipts    exceed    expenditures, 
w   is    balance   used? 
deficit,   how  metf 

revision   for   depreciation 

SPRINGFIELD,    Massachusetts 
(Continued) 

1.   Appropriation  from  park  funds 
2.   Receipts  credited   to  Park   Depart- 
ment sinking  fund 

SPRINGFIELD,    Massachusetts 
(Continued) 
1.   Appropriation    f"om   park    funds 
2.   Receipts     credited     to     Park     De- 
partment sinking   fund 
3 

ST.   PAUL,    Minnesota 
(Continued) 
j    
o 

3.   From     refreshment     stands     else- 
where 
4.  None 

4 

ERATION   AND    MAINTEN- 
ANCE 

kcrs—  hours,   salary,   duties 

Alan  cashier  —  6  to   10  hrs.,   $140   per 
mo.,    responsible    for    b.h.,    cashier 
on   men's   side 
Woman  cashier  —  6  to  8  hrs.,  $75  per 
mo.,  on  women's  side 
Life     guards     (4)  —  approx.     6     hrs., 
$100    per    mo.,    also    supervise    and 
clean  beach 
Women  instructors   (2)  —  6  to  8  hrs., 
$75   per   mo. 
Attendant  —  8  hrs.,  $35  per  wk.,  helps 
in   b.h.    and   on    grounds 

Life    guards    (4)—  8    hrs.,    $100    per 
mo.,   also   clean   beach 
Woman      guard      and      instructor  —  6 
hrs,.    $75    per    mo. 
Attendant  —  10    hrs.,     $140     per    mo., 
checks    clothing 

Supervisor  —  8  hrs.,  $131.49  per  mo., 
general   supervision 
Cashier  —  8  hrs.  $75  per  mo. 
Life    guards     (4)—  8    hrs.,    $105    to 
$119.88  per  mo. 
Attendants    (4)—  8   hrs.,   $75   to   $100 
per    mo.,    wait    on    patrons,    clean, 
repair 

'es      charged  —  admission,      suits, 
wels,    etc. 
nits  supplied  all   bathers? 
tits     and     towels     laundered     at 
achf 
ethod    and    frequency    of    clean- 
q    beach 

i.   Suit   15c,  towel   5c.   locker  lOc  per 
hr. 
2.   No 
3.   Suits  only 

4.   Rake  beach  and  collect  refuse 

1.   Suit     15c,    towel     5c,    locker     lOc 
per   hr. 
2.   No 
3.   Suits    only 

4.   Rake  beach  and  collect  refuse 

1.  Suit     lOc,    towel     5c,     locker     5c, 
checking    5c 
2.  Yes 
3.  No 

4.  Cleaned  daily 

me   limit   for   bathers? 
ours    open 

ays   per   week 
'ngth   of  season 
ttendance 

1.   No    time    limit 
2.   10  a.m.  —  8  p.m. 

3.   Seven  days  per   week 
4.  June   15th  —  Sept.    15th 
5.   Estimated       attendance       Sundays 
and   special   days  —  3,000 

1.   No  time  limit 
2.    10   a.m.  —  8    p.m. 

3.   Seven  days  per  week 
4.   June    20th  —  Sept.     15th 

c 

1.   No  time  limit 
2.   12  —  9    p.m.    weekdays;    10    a.m.  — 
9  p.m.   Sundays  and  holidays 
3.  Seven    days    per    week 
4.  Three   months 
5.                           1928 
Paid    69,883 

Children    (free)  31,200 

Free    not  thru   bh  80,870 

TOTAI  181,953 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT 

Expenditures 

Payroll    ^2,/lS.OO 

Payroll     $1,815.00 

1928 
Payroll    $3,458.08 

Supplies                      .          .           131  50 

Laundry                                           394  17 

TOTAL     $2,846.50 

TOTAL    $1,946.50 

Equipment     1.731.66 
Supplies                241.04 

Miscellaneous         220.00 

Overhead     303.09 

TOTAL     $6,348.04 

Receipts 

Fees      from      suits,      towels, 
and  lockers    $1,066.66 

Fees  from  suits,  towels,  and 
lockers     $533.34 

1928 
Fees  from  suits  and  towels  $6,198.28 

TOTAL      $1,066.66 

TOTAL     $533.34 

TOTAL    $6,198.28 

CABRILLO  BEACH  BOAT  HOUSE,  Los  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
(See  report  of  'beach  on  Page  299) 
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Wading  Pools 


Of  the  eighteen  wading  pools  listed,  the  ma- 
jority are  located  on  or  near  playgrounds  or 
other  play  areas  where  they  serve  a  maximum  of 
children  at  a  minimum  cost  for  supervision.  Most 
of  them  have  been  built  since  1925. 

Six  of  the  pools  are  circular,  nine  are  oval, 
and  three  are  rectangular  in  shape.  There  are 
marked  variations  in  size  due  somewhat  to  the 
fact  that  several  are  really  wading-swimming 
pools.  In  Aurora,  Illinois;  Carroll  Park,  Balti- 
more, Maryland;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Oak  Park, 
Illinois,  and  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  are 
pools  of  this  type,  all  of  which  have  maximum 
depths  of  3'  or  more.  Not  all  park  and  recrea- 
tion authorities  favor  the  wading-swimming 
pool  because  of  the  added  problems  of  sanitation 
and  supervision.  Pools  of  this  type  require 
guards  at  all  times  as  well  as  facilities  for  the 
changing  of  clothes.  These  special  factors  are 
particularly  apparent  in  the  reports  of  the 
wading-swimming  pools  located  in  Carroll  Park, 
Baltimore,  and  on  the  Ziegler  Playground,  Cin- 
cinnati. The  Sawtelle  Playground  wading  pool, 
Los  Angeles,  a  plan  of  which  will  be  found  on 
Page  310,  illustrates  a  type  of  pool  designed  ex- 
clusively for  wading. 

Walls  and  bottoms  of  practically  all  the  wading 
pools  are  of  concrete,  reenforced  in  all  except 
those  located  in  mild  climates.  Thickness  of  walls 
varies  from  6"- 10",  those  for  the  wading-swim- 
ming pools  being  of  greatest  width.  The  bottoms  of 
all  the  pools  except  two  are  likewise  of  concrete, 
.the  usual  thickness  being  4"-6",  although  those 
for  the  deeper  pools  are  more  substantial.  While 
sand  or  other  natural  bottoms  may  be  more  in- 
teresting, cleaning  is  more  difficult  and  sanitary 
conditions  less  satisfactory.  Half  of  the  pools 
have  curbs  approximately  6"  high  and  8"  thick. 
One  pool  only  is  without  a  surrounding  walk. 
Usually  such  walks  are  of  concrete  and  vary  in 
width  from  3'-10'.  They  slope  to  the  outer  edge, 
thus  preventing  surface  water  from  draining  into 
the  pool  as  well  as  keeping  the  area  immediately 
^surrounding  it  from  becoming  muddy.  The  pool 
;walk  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  drains  to  the  scum  gut- 
,ter.  The  Ziegler  Playground  pool,  Cincinnati, 
also  has  a  scum  gutter  but  the  slope  is  to  special 
drains  at  the  outer  edge.  Such  precautions  are 
particularly  essential  in  the  case  of  pools  deep 
.enough  for  bathing  and  swimming. 

As  the  reports  indicate,  the  ground  beneath  the 
pools  is  of  a  substantial  nature,  being  of  clay  or 
of  a  clay  and  gravel  mixture ;  otherwise  special 
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fill  has  been  provided  to  form  a  solid  base.  For 
a  number,  natural  drainage  has  been  considered 
adequate ;  others  have  artificial  drainage  consist- 
ing of  cinders,  broken  stone,  or  tile.  Because  of 
differing  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  the  ques- 
tion of  proper  drainage  is  one  requiring  the  serv- 
ices of  an  engineer  experienced  in  construction 
of  outdoor  pools.  The  same  is  true  of  the  vari- 
ous problems  relating  to  water  supply— number, 
size  and  location  of  inlets,  outlets,  overflows,  etc. 
For  the  particular  wading  pools  listed,  there  is 
usually  one  inlet  placed  at  the  end  of  the  pool. 
Pools  providing  sufficient  water  for  swimming  or 
bathing  have  two  or  three  to  care  for  the  larger 
capacity.  An  overflow  is  provided  in  most  in- 
stances. In  three  pools  there  is  a  scum  gutter 
surrounding  them;  in  others  the  overflow  is  pro- 
vided by  means  of  a  single  outlet  through  the 
pool  wall  or  by  an  upright  pipe  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pool  either  at  the  center  or  end.  Where 
the  overflow  is  provided  by  a  single  outlet,  it  is 
preferable  for  purposes  of  removing  surface  dirt 
and  impurities  to  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  pool 
opposite  the  inlet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Underhill 
Playground  pool,  Spokane,  Washington. 

In  connection  with  seven  of  the  wading  pools 
dressing  accommodations  are  provided,  for  the 
most  part  in  nearby  shelter  houses.  Showers 
and  lockers  are  available  for  the  wading-swim- 
ming pools  at  Carroll  Park,  Baltimore,  and  Zieg- 
ler Playground,  Cincinnati.  It  will  be  noted  that 
Peoria,  Illinois,  is  planning  similar  accommoda- 
tions. A  majority  of  all  the  pools  permit  bath- 
ing but  require  bathing  suits.  Under  the  special 
conditions  mentioned,  adults  are  allowed  to  bathe 
and  swim  in  the  pools  at  Carroll  Park,  Baltimore, 
and  Ziegler  Playground,  Cincinnati.  Usually 
sand  boxes  are  located  near  or  on  the  same  area 
as  the  pools  and  in  a  number  of  cases  pergolas 
have  been  erected. 

The  various  problems  of  excavation,  drainage 
and  construction,  together  with  statements  of 
costs  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  Park  Manual, 
Volume  One,  Pages  342-373.  These  pages  con- 
tain also  plans  and  illustrations  of  wading  pools 
to  be  found  in  other  cities. 

For  all  wading  pools  except  one,  total  or  item- 
ized construction  cost  figures  are  available.  Some 
of  the  statements  are  quite  complete  and  present 
a  wide  range  in  cost.  Obviously  the  factors  ac- 
counting for  these  variations  include  size,  type, 
method  of  construction  and  special  facilities  pro- 
vided. Attention  is  drawn  to  the  several  instances 


WADING  POOLS 
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in  which  construction  work  was  done  by  park 
labor.  These  are  mentioned  in  the  footnotes  ac- 
companying- 'the  individual  construction  cost 
statements. 

It  is  of  interest  also  to  note  the  practice  fol- 
lowed in  the  various  cities  with  respect  to  chang- 
ing the  water  and  cleaning  the  pools.  In  eleven 
instances  pools  are  emptied  and  cleaned  daily.  In 
the  remainder,  with  two  exceptions,  the  water  is 
changed  from  one  to  three  times  weekly.  Several 
either  use  disinfectants  or  provide  a  continuous 
flow  of  water. 

Supervision  of  wading  pools  by  playground 
leaders  is  the  predominating  practice.  Occa- 
sionally a  special  supervisor — man,  matron  or  po- 
liceman— is  employed.  Usually  the  necessary 


caretaking  service,  including  the  changing  of 
water,  cleaning  and  general  maintenance,  is  pro- 
vided by  the  park  attendant  or  regular  play- 
ground caretaker.  This  particular  service  con- 
stitutes the  principal  item  of  operating  expense. 
Only  the  weekly  or  monthly  salary  rates  for 
playground  leaders  are  available.  It  is  appar- 
ently impossible  to  prorate  the  operating  cost 
chargeable  to  pools  for  supervision  by  such  play- 
ground workers.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  numerous  instances  items  are  not  segre- 
gated from  the  general  operating  and  mainte- 
nance accounts  for  park  and  playground  systems. 
Almost  invariably  no  definite  record  has  been 
kept  of  the  number  of  children  served  by  the 
various  pools. 


COMBINED   WADING   AND    SWIMMING    POOL,    PUBLIC    RECREATION    COMMISSION,    CINCINNATI,    OHIO 
Note  deep  section  designed  for  bathing  and  fence  separating  it  from  the  wading  area.    See  report  of  its  construction 

and  operation  on   Page  309. 


WADING    POOLS 
DESCRIPTION 

1.  In  park  or  flay  ground  f 
2.  Location,    with   reference    to   other 
facilities 
3.  Date    built 

AURORA,    Illinois 

1.  Copley    Playground    No.    1 
2.  In    front   of    shelter   house 

3.  1927 

AURORA,    Illinois 

1.  Copley    Playground    No.    2 
2.  At    foot-hill    from    other    facilities 

3.  1927 

BALTIMORE,   Maryland 

1.  Carroll    Park 
2.  Adjacent   to    playground   and    p' 
field 
3.    1925 

1.  Shape    of    pool 
2.  Capacity, 
3.  Dimensions 
(a)  size 

(b)    depth    (variations) 

1.  Rectangular 

1.  Elliptical 

0 

1.   Elliptical 

2 

3.  (a)  42'    x    26' 
(b)  \l/2r—  W    (end  to  end) 

3    (a)  45'    x    27' 
(b)  ll/2'  —  4l/2'    at    point    8'    from 
end.   thence   to  4'   at  end 

3.    (a)    200'  x  76'  8" 
(b)    2"—  60" 

CONSTRUCTION 

1.  Kind    of    material   used 
2.  Thickness  of  side  walls 
How  reenforcedf 

3.   Thickness   of   bottom.     How   reen- 
forcedf 
4.  Concrete   colored  f 

1.  Concrete 
2.  10";    ^"    rods    6"    apart    vertical 
and     horizontal,     forming     network 
within   6"   of   top 
3.  12"  —  15";    reenforced   as   walls 

4.   No;   painted  sky  blue 

1.  Concrete 
2.   10";     £6"    rods    6"    apart    vertical 
and     horizontal     forming     network 
within   6"    of   top 
3.   10";    reenforced   as   walls 

4.  No 

1.  Concrete 
2.  8";    %"   iron   rods,   2"   mesh 

3.  4";    J£"   iron  rods,  2"  mesh 
4.  No 

1.  Curb   wound    pool? 
Height,   thickness 
2.  Walk    around   pvolf 
Width,    material 
3.  Walk  slope  to  pool  or  outer  edgef 
4.  If    to    drains,    location,    type,    size 
* 

1.  No 

2.  Yes;  3'  wide  at  sides,  20'  wide  at 
ends;    stone  slabs  2"   thick 
3.  To  outer  edge 

A 

1.  No 
2.  Yes;   3'  wide;   stone  slabs 

3.  To    outer    edge 
4 

1.   Yes;    7"   high,  8"   thick 
2.  Yes;   J4  of  way,  5'  wide,  cinde 

3.  To  outer  edge 
4.  Walk     surface     slightly     elevat 
natural    drainage    sufficient.      ( 
tween    walk    and    pool    are    2    c 
crete     roller     skating    courses  — 
ner   course    (15'   wide)    for   adu 
outer   course    (20'    wide)    for   c 
dren,    8"    concrete   curbs   on    si 
of  each) 

1.  Nature    of   ground    under   pool 

2.  How  drained  under  poolf 
3.  Pool  area  enclosed? 

1.  Old   cellar,    filled    with    cinders    to 
required  grade 
2.  Natural   drainage 
3.  No 

1.  Slate   rock 

2.  No  tile  drains 
3.  No 

1.   Clay  and  gravel 

2.   No   drainage 
3.  Yes;    2    sides    and     1    end,    i 
picket    fence    5'    high;    other 
joins    playground 

1.  City  water  supply   usedf 
2.  Inlets    and    outlets  —  number,    size, 
type,  location 

1.  Yes 

2.  1  —  2"  inlet  pipe  at  corner  of  pool; 
1  —  6"    drain    pipe   at   same   corner 
as   inlet 

1.  Yes 
2.  1  —  l^z"   steel  pipe  inlet  at   shallow 
end    near    top    of    wall,    also    $£" 
fountain     inlet     in     center;     1  —  6" 
grate    covered    drain    at    maximum 
depth 

1.  Yes 
2.  2  —  3"  inlet  pipes  at  outer  edge 
wading  area,   also    10   spray   in 
distributed     at     edge     of     wad 
area; 
2     large     drains,     12"     square, 
center    and    bottom    of    pool,    c 
nected    with    8"    terra    cotta    p 
l:ne   to   sewers 

1.  Overflow 
2.  Describe  sand   traps 

3.  Describe   shut   off  valve   box 

1.  4"  pipe  at  deep  end 
i 

1.  4"    pipe    leading,    as    does    drain, 
down    hillside;     not    connected    to 
sewer 

0 

1.   2  —  2"    pipes    on    one    side    of    ] 
at  water's   edge 

2.   12"  x  12"     drains     screened     v 
metal  plate  at  pool  bottom,  scr 
also  over   opening   to   main    dr 
below 
3.   Shut  off  valve  in  concrete  box 
side    and    just    outside    iron    fe 

3.  Outside  pool  wall  where  inlet  pipe 
enters 

3.  Below  surface  at  edge  of  walk 

1.  Facilities   for    dressing   and    check- 
ing clothing  f 

2.  Sand  boxes  adjacent  to  poolf    Lo- 
cation,  size,   construction 
3.  Pergola    adjacent    to    poolf     Loca- 
tion,   size,    construction 

1.  No 

2.  Sand   play   area    (oval   shape)    near 
one   side   of   pool 
3.  No 

1.  No 

2.  No 
3.  No 

1.   At  field  house;   suits  rented  at 
per     hour,     including     towel 
locker.       Locker    alone    rented 
same   rate 
2.   Sand   box   20'  x  12'    with    cone 
curb,  about   200'    from   pool 
3.  No 
(24  —  300      watt     lights     on     i 
posts    10'    high    around    edges 
pool   and   skatins   courses) 

CONSTRUCTION  COST 
(Items  —  labor,  material,  total) 

Grading,    drainage   and 
concrete  work  $1,167.00 

Excavation,    grading,    and 
drainage     $     150.00 

TOTAL  $38,324.03 
(Construction  and  maintenance  w 
done    by    Park    Department;    i 
vidual  cost  items  not  segregatec 
park  accounts) 

Plumbing  370.00 

Concrete  work    1,131.25 

Plumbing                                           435  00 

TOTAL                            $1  537  00 

TOTAL   $1,716.25 

OPERATION 
1.  How  often   is   water   changed  f 
2.  Time   required   to   empty 

3.  Time  required  to  fill 
4.  Water    treated    with    disinfectant  f 

5.  How  often  is  pool  cleaned  f 

1.  Daily 
2.  30  minutes 

3.  2l/2  hours 
4.  No 

5.  Daily 

1.  Daily 
2.  30    minutes;    not    always    filled    to 
maximum    depth 
3.  Two   hours 
4.  No 

5.  Dailv 

1.   Daily 
2.  Three  hours 

3.  Three  hours 
4.  No;   chlorine  applied  to  bottoir 
pool   when   cleaned 
5.   Scrubbed   daily 

1.  Length   of  season 

2.  Limit    on    ages    of    children    using 
poolf 

3.  Bathing  permitted  f    Restrictions 
4.  Special  pool  supervisor  f 

5.  Who    takes    care    of    maintenance, 
cleaning,  changing  water  f 

1.  Twelve   weeks 
2.  Under    16 

3.  Yes;    full    bathing    suits 
4.  No;  playground  leader  gives  super- 
vision needed 
S.  Playground   caretaker 

1.  Twelve   weeks 
2.  Under   16 

3.  Yes;   full  bathing  suits 
4.  No;    playground    leader    gives    su- 
pervision  needed 
5.  Playground    caretaker 

1.  Twelve   weeks 

2.   No    limit     on     wading    but     tl 
under   12  excluded  from  deep 
tion   unless   able   to   swim 
3.  Yes 
4.   Two  life   guards 

5.   Park    caretaker;    at    times    2    o 
workers   are   busy   changing  w 
and    cleaning    pool,    averages 
time   of   one   man 

OPERATING    COST 
(Wages,  water  supply,  disinfectants) 

Caretaker,    $90   per   season,    15    hours 
per   week 
Play  leader,  $72  per  season 
Total    (estimate)    $162 
(Water    supply    free,    but    charge    to 

Caretaker,   $90   per   season 
Play   leader,    $72    per    season 
Total    (estimate)    $162 
(Water    supply    free,    but    charge    to 
be  made  in  future) 

Two    guards    at    35c    per    hr.,    8 
per  day  —  $20  per  wk. 
One    caretaker    full    time    at    40c 
hr.,    10-12    hrs.    per    day—  $28 
per    wk.    (One    day    off    weekh 
possible) 

ATTENDANCE 
1.  Number  of  children  using  pool  per 
season 

2.  How   many    can    use   pool   at    one 

1.  No    record    of    attendance,    but    in 
1926  —  140;   1927  —  172  were  taught 
to   swim 
2.  100—125. 

1.   No  record  kept 
2.  About  75—100 

1.  No    attendance    record    except 
those   who   rent   suits  or   lockei 

2.   1,500—2,000 
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WADING  POOLS 
DESCRIPTION 

park  or  playground? 
tcation,   with  reference   to   other 
cilities 
ite  built 

BALTIMORE,   Maryland 

1.  Patterson    Park 
2.  Apart   from   other   facilities 

3.    1925 

BIRMINGHAM,    Alabama 

1.   Tordon  Park 
2.  Near    sand    boxes    and    children's 
playground 
3.    1928 

CINCINNATI,    Ohio 

1.  Ziegler   Playground 
2.   Near    shelter   house 

3.    1928 

tape  of  pool 
ipacity 

mentions 

)  size 
)  depth  (variations') 

1.   Elliptical 

1.   Oval 
2.   16,695   gallons 

3.   (a)   55'  long 
30'   wide 
15'  radius 
(b)   6"—  2' 

1.   Rectangular 
2.  Two  sections—- 
wading      —  5,885  gallons 
swimming  —  -43,212  gallons 
3.   (a)   wading      —  35'  x  20' 
swimming  —  60'  x  35' 
(b)   wading—  9"  —  1'  6" 
swimming  —  2'  6"  —  3'  8" 
(Shallow    and    deep    sections    sepa- 
rated   by    concrete    wall    on    which 
is    galv.    steel    mesh    fence) 

3.   (a)    120'  x  78' 
(b)    12"—  20" 

CO  N  ST  R  U  CT  I  O  N 

'nd   of   material   used 
richness  of  side  walls 
ow  reenjorced? 
kickness  of  bottom 
ow  reenforced? 
>ncrete  colored? 

1.  Concrete 
2.  8";   y^"  iron  rods 

3.  Clay  bottom,   1'  thick  rolled,  1'  of 
sand   for   surface 
4. 

1.  Concrete 
2.  8";    no   reenforcing 

3.  4";  no  reenforcing 
4.  No 

1.  Concrete,   reenforced 
2.  10"  on  24"   footing 

3.  5" 

A 

trb  around  pools' 
eight,    thickness 

alk  around  pool? 
'idth,    material 
alk  slope  to  pool  or  outer  edge? 
to  drains,  location,  type,  sise 

1.  Yes;  8"  high,  8"  thick;  also  a  2nd 
curb    7"    high,    8"    thick    at    inner 
edge     of     cinder     walk;      between 
curbs  is  roller  skating  area  23'  9" 
wide.     (Skating  in  spring  and  fall 
only) 
2.  Yes;     10'     wide,     1"    lower    than 
curb,   cinders 
3.  To   outer   edge 
4.   Skating  area  slopes  to  and  drains 
into    pool    through    4    openings    in 
pool    curb 

1.   Yes;   6"   high,   8"  thick 

2.   Yes;   8'  wide 
3.  To  outer  edge 

1.  No 

2.  Yes,    10'   wide,   concrete 

3.  To  outer  edge 
4.  To  8  sidewalk  drains 

Mure  of  ground  under  pool 
ow  drained  under  pool? 
>ol  area  enclosed? 

1.   Ciravel   and   clay 
2.   No  drainage 
3.   No 

1.  Clay 

0 

3 

3.   Within    playground,    which    is    en- 
closed    with     6'     ornamental     iron 
fence 

ty   water  supply   used? 
lets   and   outlets  —  number,    sise, 
be,   location 

1.    Yes 
2.   1  —  3"     iron     inlet     pipe     through 
fountain  at  center  of   pool;   2  —  3" 
outlet     pipes  —  1     at     side    through 
curb,    other    in   pool    bottom    near 
fountain 

1.  Yes 
2.   1  —  2"    galv.    pipe    inlet   at   shallow 
end; 
1  —  4"  iron  pipe  drain  at  maximum 
depth 

1.  Yes 
2.   3  —  2y2"     galv.     pipe     inlets     with 
pressure  nozzles;    all  on   one   side 
of    pool,    2    in    swimming    section, 
one   in   wading   section; 
1    outlet   with   6"   Josam    Mfg.    Co. 
No.    501    floor  drain.     Sewer  lead 
is    6"    class    "C"    cast    iron    pipe. 
2  —  4"    openings    at    base    of    wall 
separating   swimming   and    wading 
sections. 

verflow 
escribe   sand   traps 

escribe  shut  off  valve  box 

1.  2  —  2"  iron  pipes  at  sides  through 
pool  curb 
2.  None;    perforated    drains,    screen 
below 
3.  Under    ground    5'    from    edge    of 
cinder  walk 

1 

2.   None 

3.   4"   gate   valve   in   2'    sq.    box   2l/i' 
below  surface  at  shallow  end  con- 
trols   inlet;    similar    box    at    deep 
end   controls   outlet 

1.   Scum   gutter   surrounds   pool 

icilities  for  dressing   and   check- 
g  clothing? 
md  boxes  adjacent  to  pool?    Lo- 
tion,  size,   construction 
?rgola   adjacent   to   pool?     Loca- 
jn,  size,  construction 

1.  No 
2.  No 

3.  No;   benches  along  outer  edge  of 
cinder   walk   at   one   end   and   part 
of   one   side   of   pool 
(4  —  250   watt  lights  on   iron   posts 
10'    high    on    sides    and    ends    of 
pool) 

1.   No 
2.   Nearby 
3.  No 

1.   Yes;    in   shelter   house,    2   dressing 
rooms,  20  lockers,  3   showers 

0       , 

3 

CONSTRUCTION    COST 

Items  —  labor,  material,  total) 

TOTAL   $11,917.85 
(Construction  and  maintenance  work 
done  by  Park  Department;  individual 
cost    items    not    segregated    in    park 
accounts) 

Excavation      $100.00 
Grading   and   drainage 
Labor      $24  00 

Excavation    and    grading...  $    896.20 
Concrete    work    3,432.06 

Plumbing  and  water  supply      755.00 
Purification    equipment     .  .  .       650.00 
Fence      113.00 

Material     30.00       54  00 

Concrete  work 
Labor      $243  00 

Material                       326  00     569  00 

Plumbing 
Labor    $60  00 

TOTAL   $6,146.26 

Material     7500     13500 

TOTAL    $858.00 

OPERATION 
ow  often  is  water  changed? 
ime  required  to  empty 
ime  required  to  fill 
'ater    treated    with    disinfectant? 

ow  often  is  pool  cleaned? 

1.  Yearly 
2.   Two   hours 
3.  Four  hours 
4.  No 

5.  Only  when  emptied  and  new  sand 
added 

1.  Two  or   three   times   weekly 
2.   Four   hours 
3.  Six   hours 
4.  No 

5.  When  drained 

1.  Daily 
2.  Two  hours 
3.  Two  hours 
4.  No;    continuous   water   flow   when 
bathing  load   extra  heavy 
5.  

ength   of   season 
imit    on   ages   of    children    using 
ool? 
athing  permitted?    Restrictions 
pedal  pool  supervisor? 

'ho    takes    care    of    maintenance, 
earning,    changing   water? 

1.   12—13   weeks 
2.   12—14  years 

3.  No 
4.  No:   patrolman  acts  as  supervisor 

5.  Park  attendant 

1.   Fifteen    weeks 
2.  No 

3.  Yes.     No   restrictions 
4.  No 

5.   Park  caretaker 

1.   66  days 
2.  Children     under     16     until     5:30 
§.    m.,   adults   until   dark 
res 
4.  No;  playground  leaders  in  charge, 
swimming   instructor    certain   days 
only 
5 

OPERATING    COST 

iges,  water  supply,  disinfectants) 

Neglible;     attendant     spends    only    a 
few  hours  a  season  on  pool 

Cost   items  chargeable   to   pool   opera- 
tion not  segregated  in  park  main- 
tenance accounts 

Swimming    instructor    $6    per    day 
Playground  leaders  (2)  at  $4  and  $5 
per    day,    8    hours    per    day    each 
worker 
(Pool  just  built;  cost  items  not  fully 
determined) 

ATTENDANCE 
lumber    of    children    using    pool 
er  season 
'ow   many    can    use    pool    at    one 
me? 

1.   No    record    kept;    estimate    15,000 
annually 

2.  Approx.    1,000 

1.   No   record   kept 

0 

1.   Records  not  yet  available 
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WADING    POOLS 

DESCRIPTION 
In   park   or  playground? 
Location,   with   reference   to   other 
facilities 
Date  built 


HARTFORD,    Connecticut 

1.  Pope   Park 

2.  Near    playground    equipment 

3.  1928 


KEWANEE,    Illinois 


1.  Liberty    Park    Playground 

2.  

3.  1925 


LOS    ANGELES,    California 

1.  Sawtelle    Playground 

2.  Corner  of  playground 

3.  1928 


Shape  of  pool 

Capacity 

Dimensions 

(a)  size 

(b)  depth  {variations) 


1.  Circular 
2  

3.  (a)  55'  radius 

(b)  6"  at  edge,  2'6"  at  center 


1.  Circular 

2.  10,000    gallons 

3.  (a) 

(b)    12"   at   edge 
18"    in   center 


1.   Circular 

o      

3!   (a)   38'  8"   diameter 
(b)  4"— 14" 


CONSTRUCTION 
Kind   of   material   used 

Thickness  of  side  •walls 
How  recnforcedf 
Thickness  of  bottom 
How  recnforcedf 
Concrete  colored? 


1.  Concrete   walls,   bottom   stone,   tar- 
via  and  sand 

2.  7";    no   reenforcing 

3.  6";    no   reenforcing 

4.  No 


1.   Concrete 
2    

3.  

4.  No 


1.  Concrete 

2.  8";   Yt"  steel  rods 

3.  4";  No.   10  wire  fabric 

4.  Yes;   Vi   Ib.  lamp  black  to  sack  of 
cement   for   finish 


Curb  around  pool? 

Height,    thickness 

Walk  around  pool? 

Width,    material 

Walk  slope  to  pool  or  outer  edge? 

If    to    drains,    location,    type,    size 


1.  No 

2.  Yes;   4'   wide,   concrete 

3.  To  outer  edge 
4. 


1.  No 

2.  Yes;   4'   wide,  concrete 

3.  To   outer   edge 

4.  No 


1.  Yes;  5"  high,  8"  thick 

2.  Yes;   8'  wide,  cement 

3.  To   outer   edge 

A       


Nature  of  ground  under  pool 
How  drained  under  pool? 


Pool  area  enclosed,? 


1.  Hard    clay 

2.  4"   tile   encircles   pool;    one   6"   tile 
laid    crosswise    in    12"    of    cinders 
and   2"   trap   rock 

3.  No 


1.  Clay 

2.  Lateral  drains  from  center  of  pool 
bottom  to  main 

3.  Yes,  heavy  ornamental  mesh  fence 


1.  Sandy   loam 

2.  4"  sand  cushion  under  concrete 


3.  No 


City  water  supply   used? 

Inlets   and   outlets — number,    size, 
type,   location 


1.  Yes 

2.  2 — 1"    inlet    pipes,    opposite    edges 
of   pool;    1 — 6"    tile   drain  at   cen- 
ter of  pool 


1.  No;     from    Kewanee    Boiler    Co., 
private   supply 

2.  1 — I1/?"    galv.    iron    pipe    inlet    at 
side;     1 — 6"  galv.  iron  pipe  drain 
at  maximum   depth 


1.  Yes 

2.  1 — 2"  inlet  pipe  through  curb; 

1 — 4"   outlet  pipe  to  sand   trap   at 
center    of    pool 


Overflow 

Describe   sand   traps 

Describe  shut   off  valve  box 


1.  6"  screened  pipe  in  center  of  pool; 
unscrewed   to   drain   pool 

2.  None 

3.  At   edge   of   pool   with   hand   shut- 
off   to   control    inlets 


In  manhole  20'    from  pool 


1.  2 — 2"  overflow  pipes  through  curb 

2.  3'  3"  x  3'  3"  •  at    center    of    pool, 
18"  x  18"   grating  over   trap 

3.  Cement   box    3'  x  3'  x  3' 


Facilities  for  dressing  and  check- 
ing clothing? 

Sand  boxes  adjacent  to  pool?    Lo- 
cation,  size,   construction 
Pergola   adjacent    to    pool?     Loca- 
tion,  size,   construction 


1.  No;    provided    by    distant    shelter 


2.  Yes;    30'    from    pool;    wood    con- 
struction,   15'    x   8' 

3.  No 


1.  Yes;     girls'    room     12' x  4';    boys' 
room    16'  x  4';    no   checking   facili- 
ties 

2.  Yes;     sand     court     under     shelter, 
16' x  16' 

3.  Yes;   over  sand  court 


1.  No 


2.  Two  sand  boxes  at  opposite  ends 
of  pergola 

3.  Yes;    half    way    around    pool,    90' 
long,    10'  6"   wide 


CONSTRUCTION   COST 

(Items — labor,  material,  total) 


TOTAL     $4,000 

(Construction     work     done    by     park 
labor,  cost  items  are  below  normal) 


Construction 

Pool  and  pergola 
Sand   court 


$4,492.00 
166.00 


TOTAL   $4,658.00 


Excavation     $     106.00- 

Concrete    work    1,302.00 

Plumbing  and  water  supply 

Sand   boxes   and   pergola —       537.00 

Other  225.00 


TOTAL   $2,448.00' 

(All  buildings  and  facilities  for  play 
and  recreation  purposes  are  de- 
signed and  their  construction  sup- 
ervised by  the  Division  of  Con- 
struction and  Maintenance  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  De- 
partment) 


OPERATION 

How  often  is  water  changed? 
Time  required  to  empty 

Time  required  to  fill 

Water    treated    with    disinfectant? 

How  often  is  pool  cleaned? 


1.  Three  times  weekly 

2.  Two  hours 

3.  Ten   hours 

4.  No 

5.  When    drained 


1.  Daily 

2.  Drained    late   evening;    filled    fol- 
lowing morning 

3. 

4.  No 

5.  Daily 


1.  Daily 

2.  Two  hours 

3.  Three   hours 

4.  Yes;    chlorax   applied   twice    daily 

5.  Daily 


Length   of   season 

Limit    on    ages    of    children   using 

pool? 

Bathing  permitted?    Restrictions 

Special  pool  supervisor? 

Who    takes    care    of    maintenance, 
cleaning,   changing  waterf 


1.  First  season  operating 

2.  Twelve  years 

3.  Yes 

4.  Yes;  man,  9  a.m. — 8:30  p.m.;  girl, 

12   noon — 6   p.m. 

5.  Park  men 


1.  Three  months 

2.  Twelve  years 

3.  Yes;    children  only,   bathing   suits 
required 

4.  Yes;     matron,     full    time    during 
season,   $18  per  week 

5.  Kewanee  Boiler  Co.  pays  man  for 
necessary   caretaking  work  daily 


1.  Approx.   20  weeks 

2.  Under   10   years 

3.  Yes;    bathing   suits   only 

4.  No 

5.  Caretaker 


OPERATING    COST    

Wages,  water  supply,  disinfectants') 


Pool     just     opened;     operating     cost 
items  not  fully  determined 


Supervisor  (matron)  only  charge  to 
public  funds;  remaining  operating 
expense  met  from  private  funds 


Caretaker 


layground  —  approx. 


retaker      on      playgroun  —  approx. 

$115    per   month,   spends    J4    of   an 

hour  per  day  on  pool  at  $1.50  per 

day 

Water  cost  —  5c  per  cubic  foot 
(Items  chargeable  to  pool  not  segre- 

gated) 


ATTENDANCE 

Number  of  children  using  pool  per 

season 

How    man\    can    use    pool   at    one 

time? 


1.  No   record   yet 

2.  Approximately    400 


1.  1927—14,923 
1928—14,587 

2.  25 


1.  No  record  kept 

2.  Approx.   75 
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WADING   POOLS 
DESCRIPTION 

1.  In   park   or   playground? 

2.  Location,    with   reference   to   other 
facilities 

3.  Date  built 


OAK    PARK,    lll.nois 


1.    Eugene    Field    Playground 
2 

3.    1927 


PEORIA,    Illinois 


1.  Bradley    Park 

2.  Near   playground 


PHILADELPHIA,    Pennsylv 


1.  Kingsessing    Playfield 

2.  Near    entrance    to    playgroun 


1.  Shape  of  pool 

2.  Capacity 

3.  Dimensions 

(a)  size 

(b)  depth  (variations) 


1.   Oval 
2. 


3.   (a)   70'  x  40' 

(b)   6"  at  edge,  3'  at  center 


1.   Pear   shaped 
2    

3.    (a)    1,002'   circumference 
(b)   6"— 2'  8" 


1.   Elliptical 

2    -    ,_ 

3!   (a)   70'  x  30' 
(b)   3"— IS" 


CONSTRUCTION 

1.  Kind  of  material  used 

2.  Thickness  of  side  walls 
How   reenforcedf 

3.  Thickness   of   bottom 
How  reenforcedf 

4.  Concrete  colored? 


1.  Concrete 

2.  6";    no   reenforcing 

3.  6" ;    mesh    reenforcement — 40    Ibs. 
per   100  sq.   ft. 

4.  No 


1.  Concrete,  4,000  sq.  yds. 

2.  6";     54"    bar    around    pool    wall, 
No.   9   wire   mesh 

3.  5";    same   reenforcing 

4.  No 


1 .  Concrete 

2.  6" ;   iron   rods 

3.  6";    iron   rods 

4.  No. 


1.  Curb  around  pool? 
Height,    thickness 

2.  Walk  around  pool? 
Width,    material 

3.  Walk  slope  to  pool  or  outer  edge? 

4.  //  to  drains,  location,  type,  size 


1.  No 

2.  Yes;   5'  wide,  concrete 

3.  To   outer   edge 


1.  No 

2.  Yes;    4'   wide,  concrete 

3.  To   pool 


1.  Yes;    6"   high,    6"   thick 

2.  No 

3.  


1.  Nature  of  ground   under  pool 

2.  How  drained  under  pool? 


3.   Pool  area   enclosed? 


1.  Gravel 

2.  4"    tile    herringbone    arrangement; 
lateral   leads    10'   apart   drain   into 
center  lead  to  sewer 

3.  No 


1.  Originally    swamp 

2.  2' — 4'   gravel   and   sand   fill   under 
concrete   bottom 

3.  No 


1.  Sandy  loam 

2.  Layer  of  cinders  only 


3.  No 


1.  City   water   supply   used? 

2.  Inlets    and    outlets — number,    size, 
type,   location 


1.  Yes 

2.  1 — 2"     inlet     pipe     at     pool     end; 
1 — 6"     overflow     at     end;      1 — 6" 
drain  vitrified  clay  pipe,  at  center 
bottom 


1.  Yes 

2.  1 — 4"    inlet    pipe   at    wide   end   of 
pool; 

1 — 6"   cast   iron   outlet   pipe   near 
narrow   end 


1.  Yes 

2.  1 — 3"   iron  pipe  inlet  at  poo 
ter   extending   above    water 

1 — 6"     iron     pipe     outlet     at 

center 


1 .  Overflow 

2.  Describe   sand   traps 

3.  Describe  shut   off  valve   box 


1.  6"  vitrified  clay  pipe 

2.  One  under  center  drain,   2'   deep, 
concrete     with     6"     walls;     catch 
basin    at    pool    end,    5'    deep,    dia- 
meter 2'  6",   8"   brick  walls 

3.  Valve   vault   7'   deep,   diameter   3', 
8"  brick  walls 


1.  Depressed  curb  at  narrow  end 
2    


1.  3"   upright  pipe   from   pool  t 
near  one  end 

2.  Wooden  box   12"  x  12"  x  20" 
outside  at  edge   of  pool 


3.  Frame  square  2'  x  2'  x  30' 
at   rear   of   pergola 


1.  Facilities  for  dressing   and   check- 
ing clothing? 

2.  Sand  boxes  adjacent  to  pool?    Lo- 
cation,  size,   construction 

3.  Pergola   adjacent    to    pool?     Loca- 
tion,  size,   construction 


1.  No:   some  use  shelter 

2.  No;  at  opposite  end  of  playground 

3.  No 


1.  No;  now  planning  for  shelter  and 
dressing  room 

2.  No 

3.  Yes;    10'  x  10',   latticed   sides  and 
roof 


1.  No 

2.  Sand  court  between  pool  an 
gola   foundation,   enclosed  w 
concrete   curb 

3.  Yes;  6"  x  6"  wooden  posts  8 
support    flat     slate     roof;     b< 
entire   leneth   of  riereola 


CONSTRUCTION   COST 
(Items — labor,  material,  total) 


Excavation     $     180.00 

Grading  and  drainage 151.00 

Concrete   work    1,400.00 

Plumbing     100.00 

Walk   (around  pool) 159.00 


Construction  cost  of  pool   not   segre- 
gated in  Park  Department  accounts 


TOTAL    $1,990.00 


TOTAL   $4,900.00 
(Construction    of     pool     and     p 
included   in   one   contract   for 
tion    of    recreation    building, 
ming   pool,    bath    house,    and 
ing   of   recreation   field;    item 
segregated) 


OPERATION 

1.  How  often  is  water  changed? 

2.  Time  required  to  empty 

3.  Time  required  to  fill 

4.  Water    treated    with    disinfectant? 


5.  How  often  is  pool  cleaned? 


1.   Daily 

2. 

3. 


4.  No 

5.  Daily 


1.  Weekly 

2.  17  hours 

3.  22  hours 

4.  No 


5.   Weekly 


1.  Daily 

2.  \Vi   hours 

3.  Approx.   one  hour 

4.  No;    water    turned    on    suffic 
to  provide   slight  continuous 
flow 

5.  Daily 


1.  Length   of  season 

2.  Limit   on   ages   of    children    using 
pool? 

3.  Bathing  permitted?    Restrictions 

4.  Special  pool  supervisor? 

5.  Who    takes    care    of    maintenance, 
cleaning,   changing  water? 


1.  Ten   weeks 

2.  Under  16  years 

3.  Yes 

4.  No:   play  leader  gives  casual  sup- 
ervision 

5.  Grounds    caretaker — part    time    at 
$4.50   per  day 


1.  Twelve    weeks 

2.  No 

3.  Yes;    bathing   suits   required 

4.  No;    park    policeman    has    general 
supervision 

5.  Park   Department 


1.  Thirteen  weeks 

2.  Twelve  years  and  under 

3.  No;   water  too  shallow 

4.  No;  handled  by  playground 
visor 

5.  Caretakers  for  other  facilitie 
grounds 


OPERATING    COST 

(Wages,  water  supply,  disinfectants) 


Items  chargeable  to  operation  of  pool 
not  segregated;  no  charge  for  water 


Only  cost  is  cleaning  pool  and  < 
ing  water.  Caretaker  l/i  hr. 
(estimate)  at  $4  per  day,  6 
per  week — Total  $20 


ATTENDANCE 

1.  Number  of  children  using  pool  per 
season 

2.  How    many    can    use   pool   at    one 
time? 
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1.  No  record  kept 

2.  150 


1.  No  record  kept 

2.  Probably    1,500 


1.  No   record   kept 

2.  Approx.    100 


WADING   POOLS 

DESCRIPTION 

park   or   playground? 
>cation,    with   reference   to   other 
cilities 
itc  built 

ROCKFORD,    Illinois 

1.   Mandeville    Park 
2.   Near   shelter   house 

3.   Reconstructed    1928 

SPOKANE,   Washington 

1.  Underbill   Playground 
2.  At  end  of   playground 

3.    1920 

SPRINGFIELD,    Massachusetts 

. 

1.   Emerson    Wight    Playground 
2.  Near    field    house    and    small    ball 
field 
3.   1917 

tape  of  pool 
pacify 
mensions 
)  size 
)  depth  Variations) 

1.  Circular 
2.   7,411    gallons 
3.    (a)    58'   diameter 
(b)    12"—  24" 

1.   Rectangular 
2.   40,000   gallons 
3.    (a)    100'  x  60' 
(b)        0    —    2' 

1.  Oval 

2.   90,000   gallons 
3.    (a)    130'  x  23'  6"—  18'  6" 
(b)   0—2'  6"—  3'—!'  6"—  0 
(end  to  end) 

CONSTRUCTION 

ind  of  material  used 

lickncss  of  side  walls 
ow   reenforcedf 
hickness   of    bottom 
ow  reenforcedf 
tncrete  colored? 

1.  Concrete 

2.  8";    l/2rt  rods   18"   o.   c. 

3.  8";   No.   6  mesh  wire,  42  Ibs.  per 
sq.   ft.,  placed  2"  below  surface 

4.   No 

1.   Concrete,    reenforced 

2.   6" 
3.   6" 
4.   No 

1.   Foundation     of     18"     cinders;     3" 
trap    rock   filled   with   sand,   tarvia 
applied 
2.   18";  not  reenforced 

3.     3";  not  reenforced 

4.  No 

•trb  around  pool? 
eight,    thickness 
atk  around  pool? 
idth,    material 
'a'.k  slope  to  pool  or  outer  edge? 
to  drains,  location,  type,  size 

1.  Yes;    12"   high,   8"  thick 
2.  Yes;    6'   wide,   cement 

3.   To  outer  edge 
4.   No  drains 

1.   Yes 
2.   Yes;   5'   wide,  cement 
3.   To  outer  edge 

1.  Yes;   6"  high,  6"  thick 

2.  Yes;  18"  wide,  concrete  (really  an 
apron   sloping   2"    from   curb) 
3.   To  outer  edge 
4.   Surrounding  pool  is  6"  drain,  open 
joint     pipe    at    bottom     of    cinder 
filled  trench,   4'   deep,    18"   wide 

ature  of  ground  under  pool 
cw  drained  under  pool? 
yol  aica   enclosed? 

2.   4"  layer  of  cinders  under  concrete 
3.   No 

1  .  

T 

3.  No 

3.   Ng 

ty   u'atcr   supply   used? 
lets    nnd    outlets  —  number,    size, 
pe,   location 

'.    Yes 
2.   1  —  34"  inlet  pipe  through  curb  at 
water     level     12"     from     bottom; 
1  —  4"     sewer     pipe     at     maximum 
depth 

1.  Yes 

2.    1  —  2"    inlet    pipe    at    end    of    pool; 
1  —  3"  drain  pipe  at  center,  deepest 
point 

1.  Yes 

2.  2  —  1"   inlet  pipes    ("T"   shaped   to 
increase    flow)     at    ends    of    pool; 
1  —  6"     outlet     pipe     at     base     of 
pedestal,   pool   center 

verflow 

escribe   sand   traps 
escribe  shut  off  valve   box 

1.   Upright   iron   pipe,  end   perforated 
at  water  level 
2    

3.   Manhole  at  edge  of  pool 

1.   1  —  2"    overflow    pipe    at    end    op- 
Tiosite   inlet 
2.   None 
3.   10"    square   concrete    box    contain- 
ing  gate   valve 

1.   In  pedestal,  2"  screened  pipe  con- 
nects  main   drain 
2.   None 
3.   None 

acilities  for  dressing   and   check- 
g   clothing? 
and  boxes  adjacent  to  pool?    Lo- 
\tion,   size,   construction 
ergola   adjacent    to    pool?     Loca- 
on,   size,   construction 

1.  Yes;    in    nearby    shelter    house 
2.  No 
3.   No 

1.  No 

2.   Sand     box     14'  x  12',     about     50' 
from   pool 
3.   No 

1.   No 
2.  No 
3.  No 

CONSTRUCTION   COST 

Items  —  labor,  material,  total) 

Concrete   work 
(contract    price)      $584  00 

TOTAL,   $1,000 
(Would      now      cost      approximately 
$2,500.00) 

Excavation,      grading,      and 
drainage     $300  00 

Tarvia  and  rock 
Labor                         $360  00 

TOTAL    $624  00 

Material    490.00      850  00 

(Excavating,    cinder   fill,    and   plumb- 
ing work  done  by  Park  Bd.    Items 
for    such    labor    not    segregated    in 
park   construction   accounts) 

Plumbing 
Labor     $65.00 

Material    65.00       130.00 

TOTAL   $128000 

(Labor  and  supervision   furnished  by 
Park  Department) 

OPERATION 

ow  often  is  water  changed? 
ime  required  to  empty 
ime  required  to  fill 
'ater    treated    with    disinfectant? 

'ow  often  is  pool  cleaned? 

1.   Daily 
2.   One  houi 
3.   Two   hours 
4.  No 

5.  Daily 

1.  Two   or   three  times   weekly 
2.   Five  hours 
3.   Five  hours 
4.   Yes;    chloride    of    lime     (1    Ib.    to 
100,000   gallons   of   water)    admin- 
istered   daily 
5.   When  emptied 

1  .   Not   changed 
2.  Two  hours 
3.  Ten  hours 
4.   No 

5.  Not  cleaned 

ength    of    season 
imit    on    ages    of    children    using 
ool? 
athing  permitted?    Restrictions 
pedal  pool  supervisor? 

Sho    takes    care    of    maintenance, 
'eaning,    changing  water? 

1.   Eleven  weeks 
2.  Ten  years 

3.  Yes;    bathing   suits   required 
4.   Playground  leader  gives  necessary 
supervision 
5.  Playground  caretaker 

1.  Ten  weeks 
2.  No 

3.   Yes 
4.  No 

5.  Playground   attendant    (also   cares 
for     tennis     courts,     house,     and 
lawns) 

1.  Three  months 
2.   No 

3.   Yes;   no  restrictions 
4.   No;   play  leaders  supervise 

5.  Caretaker 

OPERATING   COST 

iges,  water  supply,  disinfectants) 

Supervision,     change    of    water    and 
cleaning     approx.     $2.00     per    day. 
Water   supply    free 

Impossible       to       compute       amounts 
chargeable  to  pool;  all  are  contained 
in   general   playground  and   recrea- 
tion accounts 

Items    chargeable    to    pool    not    segre- 
gated   in    park    and    recreation    ac- 
counts 

ATTENDANCE 

lumber  of  children  using  pool  per 
eason 
low    many    can    use    pool   at    one 
ime* 

1.   No   record   kept;    approx.    200    per 
day 
"2.    100 

1.  No  record  kept 

2.   200    have    used    it,    probably    more 
could   do  so 

1.  No  record  kept 

T 
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WADING  POOL,  SAWTELLE  PLAYGROUND,  DEPARTMENT  OF  PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION,  Los  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
A  pool  designed  exclusively  for  wading.  Sandbox  is  shown  beneath  pergola  (extreme  right).  The  young  trees  seen 
in  the  background  will  add  increasingly  to  the  general  attttractiveness  of  this  facility.  (See  report  on  Page  311) 
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WADING  POOL,  EMERSON  WIGHT  PLAYGROUND,   SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Owing  to  its  depth,  this  is  really  a  wading-swimming  pool.    Full  report  is  contained  on  Page  313. 


WADING  POOLS 

DESCRIPTION 
n   park   or  playground? 
ocation,   with  reference   to   other 
icilities 
ate  built 

TULSA,   Oklahoma 
1.  Central  Park 

UNION   COUNTY,   New  Jersey 

1.  Warinanco   Park 
2.  Adjacent  to  playground 

WATERBURY,  Connecticut 

1.  Park 
2.  Near   pavilion,   swings,   slides 

3    -- 

3.   1921 

hape  of  pool 
opacity 
intensions 
3.)  size 
>)  depth  (variations) 

1.  Oblong 
2.  50,000  gallons 
3.   (a)   80'  x  SO' 
(b)   6"—  24" 

1.  Circular 
2.   13,500  gallons 
3.   (a)   50'  diameter 
(b)   6"—  16" 

1.  Circular 
2.  44,000   gallons 
3.   (a)   80'  diameter 
(.b)   6"—  30" 

CONSTRUCTION 

'ind  of  material  used 
hickncss  of  side  walls 
'ow   reenforcedf 
hickness   of   bottom 
ow  reenforcedf 
oncrete  colored? 

1.  Concrete 
2.  10";  not  reenforced 

3.  4";  steel  wire 
4.  Yes;   white,  black,  and  red 

1.   Concrete 
2.   18";   W'  rods 

3.  6"    concrete    on    8"    cinder    base, 
y%"   rods 
4.  No 

1.  Concrete 
2.   18";   not  reenforced 

3.  5" 
4.  No 

urb  around  pool? 
reig!it,    thickness 
falk  around  pool? 
?idth,    material 
?alk  slope  to  pool  or  outer  edge? 
'   to   drains,    location,    type,    size 

1.  No 
2.  Yes;    7l/2'   wide,    concrete 

3.  To  pool 
4.  To  scum  gutter 

1.  No 
2.  No 
3.  To   outer  edge 

1.  Yes;   6"  high,  4"  thick 
2.  Yes;   4'  wide,  concrete 

3.  To  outer  edge 
4.  Drains  down  grass  slope 

ature  of  ground  under  pool 
'ow  drained  under  pool? 
ool  area  enclosed? 

1.   Dry,    sandy 
2.  4"  drain  from  center  of  pool 
3.  No 

1.  Clay 
2.  Natural    drainage 
3.   No 

1.  Hard  clay,   some  gravel 
2.  None,  except  6"  of  cinders 
3.  Partly 

ity   water  supply   used? 
ilcts   and   outlets  —  number,    size, 
pe,   location 

1.   Yes 
2.   1  —  1"  pipe,  fountain  spray,  center 
of  pool  ; 
2   outlets,   scum  gutter  and  drain, 
at  pool  center  and  rim 

1.  Yes 
2.   1  —  3"  c.  i.  pipe  inlet  under  center 
of  pool  ; 
1  —  6"    concrete   pipe   outlet 

1.  Yes 
2.  1  —  2"    galv.    pipe   inlet   over   curb 
from   fountain  5'  outside  of  pool, 
also   1  —  2"   pipe  at  center; 
1  —  6"   outlet   pipe   in   center 

verflow 
escribe   sand   traps 
escribe  shut  off  valve  box 

1.  Scum   gutter   around   pool 
2    . 

3.   Outside  pool  walk,  beneath  ground 
surface 

1.  3"  c.  i.  pipe  with  guard,  6"  below 
top  of  side  wall 
2.  Manhole    in    center    of    pool    with 
6"  sump  below  pipes 
3.   3"   gate  valve  in  water  box 

1.  Scum  gutter  entirely  around  pool 
2.  None 
3.  Under  ground  at  edge  of  pool 

acilities  for  dressing  and  check- 
g  clothing? 

and  boxes  adjacent  to  pool?    Lo- 
ition,   size,   construction 

ergola   adjacent   to    pool?     Loca- 
on,   size,   construction 

1.  Dressing  rooms;  no  checking  facil- 
ities 

2.  No;   under   consideration 

3.  Yes;    on    walk    at    edge    of    pool; 
provides  dressing  rooms  and  toilets 

1.  No 

2.  Yes;    one    of    concrete    sides,    30' 
long,    10'    wide,    between    pergola 
and  pool 
3.  Yes;  about  30'  long,  of  wood 
(Small    brick    comfort    station    at 
end  of  pergola) 

1.  Two  stone  houses,    12'   x  8',  one 
for  boys,  one  for  girls;   240  tote- 
boxes  in  each  for  clothes 
2.  Two  side  by  side  at  edge  of  pool, 
each    12'  x  6',   made   of   rock 
3.   12'  x  6'  pergola,  opposite  side  from 
sand  boxes  at  edge  of  pool  walk, 
concrete  floor,  timber  uprights  and 
cross  pieces 

CONSTRUCTION   COST 
Items  —  labor,  material,  total) 

Excavation     $    200.00 

No    itemized    or    total    cost    available 
for    wading    pool    alone;    contract 
included    construction    of    comfort 
station 

Excavation,      grading      and 
drainage    $3,800.00 

Grading  and  drainage  150.00 
Concrete   work 
Labor     $350.00 

Concrete   work    3,500.00 

Plumbing     800.00 

Material    750.00  1,100.00 

Pergola     300.00 

Pergola     1,00000 

Fence    195.00 

Plumbing                                         100  00 

TOTAL                            $8  595  00 

TOTAL   $2,550.00 

(All   labor   included   in   $3,800   item; 
work     by     park     labor,     individual 
items  not  kept  separate) 

OPERATION 

ow  often  is  water  changed? 
ime  required  to  empty 
\me  required  to  fill 
'ater    treated    with    disinfectant? 
ow  often  is  pool  cleaned? 

1.   Daily 
2.  Two  hours 
3.  2JA   hrs. 
4.  No 
5.  Daily 

1.   Daily 
2.  One  hour 
3.   One  hour 
4.  No 
5.  Daily 

1.  Three  times  weekly 
2.   O'ne  hour 
3.  Two  hours 
4.   No 
5.  Three  times  weekly 

ength    of   season 
imit    on   ages   of   children    using 
•>ol? 
athing  permitted?    Restrictions 

becial  pool  supervisor? 

rho    takes    care    of    maintenance, 
eaniny.    changing  water? 

1.   Eighteen   weeks 
2.  Twelve  years 

3.  Yes;    clean  clothing,   use  of  bath- 
ing suits  encouraged 
4.   Yes;    play    supervisor    (9:30-11:30 
a.   m.,   3:30-7:30  p.   m.),  caretaker 
(10  a.   m.-lO  p.   m.) 
5.  Caretaker 

1.  3^    months 
2.  Up    to    eight    years 

3.   Yes;    bathing   suits   only 

4.  Yes;    playground   supervisor   when 
sufficient  number   present 

5.  Park  Maintenance  staff 

1.  Eight  to  ten  weeks 
2.   No   limit 

3.   Yes;   no  restrictions 

4.  Yes;    man    all    day    (10    hours), 
woman  afternoon    (6   hours) 

5.  Park  employees 

OPERATING    COST 

ges,  water  supply,  disinfectants') 

Play   supervisor   $65   per  month 
Caretaker  $140  per  month 
Separate    charge    for    pool    operation 
not   made   in  general  maintenance 
accounts 

One  park  man,   3  hours  per  day,  to 
change   water  and   clean   pool 
(Items  chargeable  to  pool  not  segre- 
gated) 

Man,  $18  per  week 
Woman,   $12  per  week 
No   charge    for   water 

ATTENDANCE 

umber  of  children  using  pool  per 
ason 

'oiv    many    can    use   pool    at    one 
me? 

1.  Average     approx.     350     per    day; 
record   being   kept    1928    for    first 
time 
2.  Approx.    100 

1.  No  record  kept 

0       £Q         J7J 

1.  No  record  kept 

T 
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Tennis  Courts 


Reports  on  tennis  courts  of  recent  construc- 
tion are  provided  from  twenty-nine  cities.  The 
majority  of  the  courts  are  arranged  in  batteries, 
usually  two  to  four  courts  each.  Ten  of  the 
units  are  clay  courts,  eight  concrete,  eight  as- 
phalt and  two  sawdust-cushion  (similar  to  as- 
phalt). Eighteen  units  are  located  in  parks,  six 
on  playgrounds,  and  three  on  school  grounds. 

Facts  regarding  the  method  of  building  the 
various  types  of  courts,  the  materials  used,  drain- 
age and  other  features  pertaining  to  actual  con- 
struction work  are  given  in  considerable  detail 
in  the  individual  reports.  Courts  in  twelve  of 
the  twenty-nine  units  are  equipped  with  remov- 
able net  posts,  thus  permitting  unobstructed  space 
for  skating,  dancing  or  special  games.  Nineteen 
batteries  are  entirely  enclosed.  In  the  case  of 
clay  courts  this  provision  is  helpful  in  regulating 
their  use  when  not  in  playing  condition.  More- 
over, it  simplifies  the  problem  of  their  supervision 
and  orderly  use.  The  courts  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land ;  Evansville,  Indiana,  and  the  two  units  in 
Tampa,  Florida,  are  lighted  for  night  play.  Page 
317  contains  an  illustration  of  the  Evansville,  In- 
diana, courts  showing  this  feature.  The  lighting 
equipment  used  is  a  type  generally  considered 
satisfactory. 

A  description  of  the  methods  used  by  certain 
cities  in  constructing  asphalt,  clay,  and  concrete 
courts  is  contained  in  the  Park  Manual,  Volume 
One,  Pages  323-334.  These  pages  include  also 
the  design  of  a  tennis  backstop  showing  details 
for  setting  the  posts  in  concrete.  Additional  in- 
formation regarding  the  layout  and  construction 
of  various  types  of  tennis  courts  will  be  found 
in  the  bibliography  at  the  close  of  this  statement. 

The  statement  of  cost  of  construction  for  the 
individual  units  contains  items  covering  general 
construction  and  court  equipment,  with  subdivi- 
sions in  a  number  of  the  reports  showing  the 
amounts  expended  respectively  for  material  and 
labor.  However,  total  construction  costs  only  are 
available  for  four  units  and  for  two  no  cost  in- 
formation could  be  obtained.  The  following 
table  gives  the  cost  of  construction  per  court  of 
the  various  types. 


City  No. 

East  Chicago,  Ind.  1 

Birmingham,   Ala.  2 

Springfield,   Mass.  2 

St.  Charles,  111.  2 
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CLAY 

Total  Cost  Cost  per  Court     Average 
$545.24 

$943.00  471.501 

955.00  477.50  \        $406.88 

542.00  271. 00  J 


CLAY 
City  No.    Total  Cost 

Lynn,  Mass.  4  *$1, 200.00 

(Elm  St.  Plygr.) 

Union  County,  N.  J.  10    16,363.52 


Kenosha,   Wis. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

(St.  Clair  P.  F.) 
Evansville,    Ind. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


East  Chicago,  Ind. 

(Tod  Park) 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
Lynn,  Mass. 

(Memorial  Park) 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Tacoma,   Wash. 
Oak  Park,  111. 
Los  Angeles,   Cal. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Cost  per  Court       Average 

$300.00 
1,636.35 


ASPHALT 

2      2,195.89 

1,097.95  } 

2      3,157.20 

1,578.60  y     $1,363.26 

2      2,826.50 

1,413.25  J 

3      4,636.75 

1,545.58  1 

1-       1,917.42 

3  **6,867.78 

2,289.26  J 

4      4,750.00 

1,187.50 

CONCRETE 

2      2,960.00 

1,480.00 

.  2      3,050.00 

1,525.00 

2      4,747.74 

2,373.87 

1,751.22 

2      4,294.50 

2,147.25 

2      2,460.00 

1,230.00 

3    *3,910.00 

1,303.33 

8     16,000.00 

2,000.00 

10**28,218.97 

2,821.90 

Orlando,  Fla. 
Tampa,   Fla. 


SAWDUST-CUSHION 
2      1,148.29        574.15 
2      1,858.00         929.00 


752.57 


LIMESTONE  SCREENING 
Detroit,  Mich.  2      1,687.00         843.50 

(Western  H.  S.) 

'Estimate 
**Includes    lighting 

In  considering  the  above  unit  cost  items,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  both  the  type  of  court 
and  the  number  of  individual  courts  within  a 
given  unit.  The  main  items  determining  cost  of 
construction  include  condition  of  soil,  which  af- 
fects both  excavation  and  drainage,  grading,  ma- 
terials used,  partial  or  complete  enclosure  of  area, 
and  lighting  equipment. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  special  comments  ac- 
companying the  various  statements  of  operating 
expenses.  They  indicate  not  only  the  factors 
which  have  affected  total  maintenance  costs  but 
also  the  extent  to  which  items  are  not  segregated 
from  general  park  or  playground  maintenance 
accounts. 

It  will  readily  be  observed  that  the  initial  cost 
of  building  concrete  or  asphalt  in  comparison  with 
clay  courts  is  considerably  higher.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  upkeep  for  a  number  of  the  hard  sur- 
face type  of  courts  is  negligible,  whereas  that 
for  clay  courts  is  materialy  higher.  In  such 
comparisons  differences  in  length  of  playing  sea- 
son should  be  noted,  as  well  as  expense  occa- 
sioned by  special  supervision  or  workers  required 
to  issue  permits  to  players.  One  or  two  instances 
will  be  observed  where  markings  are  of  a  per- 
manent nature,  thus  eliminating  an  annual  outlay 
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for  this  particular  item.  As  in  the  case  of  con- 
struction costs,  the  statements  of  operating  ex- 
penses indicate  for  a  considerable  number  of  the 
units  no  itemized  figures  due  to  the  fact  they  are 
likewise  included  in  the  general  operating  and 
maintenance  accounts  of  park  or  playground  de- 
partments. 

Information  is  provided  regarding  methods 
employed  in  the  different  cities  to  control  the  use 
of  courts  and  the  comparative  uniformity  with 
which  adults  are  given  preference  during  evening 
hours,  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  and  holi- 
days. Generally  courts  are  available  throughout 
the  day  and  for  play  on  Sundays. 

For  the  most  part  no  attendance  records  are 
kept,  estimates  only  being  provided  in  some  cases. 
No  doubt  this  situation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  courts  are  operated  on  the  basis  of 


"first  come,"  and  that  attendance  is  available  only 
in  instances  where  registrations  or  permits  are 
required.  Cities  using  the  permit  plan  are  Balti- 
more, Maryland;  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Or- 
lando, Florida,  and  Union  County,  New  Jersey. 
Charges  for  use  of  courts  are  made  in  four  cities 
— Evansville,  Indiana ;  Hartford,  Connecticut ; 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  and  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Tampa,  Florida,  charges  an  entry  fee  for  tourna- 
ments. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

How  to  Construct  a  Tennis  Court,  Spalding  Athletic  Li- 
brary, Published  by  American  Sports  Publishing  Co., 
45  Rose  St.,  N.  Y.  C,  $.50 

Park  Manual,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  67  West  44th  St., 
N.  Y.  C.,  (available  through  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America),  $20.00. 

Play  Areas,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  67  West  44th  St., 
N.  Y.  C.,  (available  through  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America),  $2.50 
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EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 
Note  substantial  steel  towers,  position  of  reflectors,  and  visibility  of  playing  area.     (See  report  on  Page  320) 


TENNIS   COURTS 
DESCRIPTION 
1.  Location 
2.  Number  of  courts 
3.  Arrangement 
4.  Type  of  courts 
5.  Date  built 

ATLANTA,   Georgia 

1.   Park 
2.  Three 
3.  Side  by  side 
4.  Asphalt 
S.  1927 

BALTIMORE,    Maryland 

1.  Druid  Hill  Park 
2.  Ten 
3.   Side  by  side  —  one  row 
4.  Concrete 
5.   1928 

BIRMINGHAM,  Alabama 

1.  Underwood   Park 
2.  Two 
3.  Side  by  side 
4.   Clay 
5.   1919 

CONSTRUCTION 

Material  used  —  thickness  each   layer, 
surface 

35/2"  crushed  stone 
\VT."  layer  asphalt 

2"  medium  coarse  cinders  well  rolled 
6"     concrete     reenforced     with     wire 
mesh;  green  dye  powder  applied  to 
wet  concrete   surface 

Top  soil   removed  to  firm  clay; 
face  smoothed  by  hand 

1.  Slope     of     court  —  direction     and 
amount 
2.  Location  and  size  of  drains 

1.  4"  from  net  to  ends 
2.  None 

1.   1"  center  to  ends 

2.    TO  —  24"   x    18"    surface    drains    at 
ends  of  courts;  4"  agricultural  tile 
drain   lengthwise   between   courts 

1.   12"  end  to  end;   6"  across 
2.  None 

1.  Posts   (.material) 

2.  Stationary  or  removable? 
3.  Nets   {material) 

4.  Marking  used 

1  .   Concrete,    6"  x  6" 

2.   Stationary 
3.  Tar,  heavy 

4.  White  paint,  as  for  streets 

1.   2"   W.   I.  pipe 

2.  Removable 
3.  Heavy  double  center  canvass  strip 
and  cord 
4.  Composition     of    Medusa    cement 
and    white   marble   dust    2"    wide, 
3"    deep.     (Park    Department    ad- 
vises this  strip  extend  full  depth  of 
concrete    to    avoid     damage     from 
freezing) 

1.  5"  iron  pipe  filled  with  and  se 
concrete 
2.  Stationary 
3.  Tar  nets 

4.  Lime 

1.  Space  per  court 

2.  Entirely  enclosed? 
3.  Kind  of  enclosure 

4.  Dimensions  of  area 

1.   114'  x  36';   9'  between  courts,  4' 
6"  from  outside  courts  to  fence 
2.  Yes 
3.  Poultry  wire,  1"  mesh 

4.  135'  x  114' 

1.   118'  x  48' 

2.  No 
3.  Backstop    fence    (15'   high,    No.    9 
wire,  I1/?"  mesh)  extending  across 
ends  of  all  courts 

i\ 

1.   120'  x  50' 

2.  Yes 
3.  Corner  posts  2"  iron  pipe,  ot 
134"  iron  pipe;  1J4"  mesh  No 
gauge   wire 
4.    120'  x   100' 

1.  Lighted  for  night  usef 
2.  Miscellaneous  equipment 

1.  No 
2.  None 

1.   Yes;  eleven  wooden  poles  40'  high 
in     center     between     courts;     two 
2,000    watt    Cahill    projectors    on 
each     pole;     two     projectors     per 
court 
2.  Drinking  fountain 

1.  No 
2.  None 

CONSTRUCTION  COST 

Court  construction 
Material                        $850 

TOTAL   $28,218.97 

Excavation     $10 

Fence 
Material      $600 

Labor    400  $1,250.00 

(Individual  cost  items  not  segregated) 

Fence 
Material    $235 

Labor    200    80 

Net  posts 
Material      $20 

Labor        150        385.00 

I  abor                                      5      2 

TOTAL     $1,635.00 

Nets   ($9  each)  1 

(Excavation  charged  to  general  work 
in  park) 

TOTAL   $94 

OPERATION 

Workers  —  number,      hours,      wages, 
duties 

None 

No  worker  on  courts  ;   supervisor  of 
nearby    swimming   pool    issues    per- 
mits 

None;  players  care  for  courts 

1.  Control  of  use 

2.  Available  only  when  worker  pres- 
ent f 
3.   Use  by  children  restricted? 

1.  "First   come" 

2.  No 
3.  No 

1.  Advance  reservations  required  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  Sunday  and  holi- 
days;    other    times    "first    come" 
with  all   securing  permits 
2.  Always  available 

3.  Only  adults  8  p.m.  —  11  p.m.,  with 
preference      Saturday      afternoon, 
Sunday  and  holidays 

1.  "First  come" 

2.  No 
3.  No 

1.  Length  of  season 

2.  Hours  per  day 
3.  Play  on  Sunday? 
4.  Charge  for  use  of  courts 
5.  Income 

1.  All  year 

2.  Always  open 
3.  Yes 
4.  No   charge 
5.   None 

1.   September     8th—  November     30th, 
1928;  regular  ^season  to  be  March 
ISth^November   15th 
2.  8  a.m.  —  11  p.m. 
3.  Yes 
4.  No  charge 
S.   None 

1.  All   year 

2.  Always  open 
3.  Yes 
4.  No  charge 
5.   None 

1.  Number  of  playing   days 
2.  Number  of  players  or  permits 

3.  Number  of  sets  or  hours 

No   record 

1.   83   playing  days 
2.  Opened    September,    1928 
September     2,537 

No  record 

October     1,988 

November    246 

3.    (Two  hours  each) 
September     976  sets 

October      752     " 

November      Ill      " 

1.   Courts  used  for  skating? 
2.  Present  condition  of  courts 

1.  No 
2.  Good 

1.  No 
2.  Excellent;    green    surface   coloring 
has  faded  somewhat 

1.  No 
2.   Good  condition;  usable  second 
after  heavy   rainfall 

OPERATING  COST 

Repairs    charged    to    replacement   ac- 
count for  park  operation 

For    a    full    season:    time    of 
pool    supervisor   issuing   per- 
mits,  (estimate)    $20.00 

Operating    cost    slight;    absorbed 
general  park  maintenance  accot 
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DESCRIPTION 
.ocation 
Dumber  of  courts 
\rrangement 
*ype  of  courts 
fate  built 

CLAREMONT,    New    Hampshire 

1.  Monadnock  Park 
2.  Five 
3.  Side  by  side 
4.  Clay 
5.  Two  in  1919 
Two  in  1920 
One  in   1922 

DETROIT,    Michigan 

1.  St.   Clair  Playfield 
2.  Three 
3.   Side  by  side 
4.  Asphalt 
5.   1928 

DETROIT,    Michigan 

1.  Western  High  School 
2.  Two 
3.  Side  by  side 
4.  Limestone  screening 
5.   1924 

CONSTRUCTION 

erial  used  —  thickness  each  layer, 
\rface 

2'  coarse  cinders  rolled 
5"   of  clay 

9"    excavation 
6"  crushed  rock 
2"   limestone  screening 
11A"   asphalt   (Westphalt  A) 

6"   cinder  base 
3"  layer  limestone  screened  to  %" 
Sharp    sand    screened    to    Vie",    two 
applications;    cal.    chl.    as    binder, 
\l/2   lb.  to  one  sq.  yd. 

'lope     of     court  —  direction     and 
mount 
ocation  and  sise  of  drains 

1.  None 
2.  None 

1.  2"  slope,  net  to  base  line 

2.   Sandy    sub-soil    provides    adequate 
drainage 

1.  8"    across    width    of    two    courts; 
10"    diagonally   across   length 
2.  Natural  drainage  sufficient 

osts   (material) 

tationary  or  remoi'ablef 
'ets   (material) 
larking  used 

1.  4"  x  4"   red  oak 

2.  Removable 
3.  Tar  nets 
4.  Galv.    steel    and    lead    tape  —  cloth 
tape 

1.  2"  galv.  iron 

2.  Stationary 
3.  Tarred 
4.  Paint 

1.  4"  x  4"  wooden  posts  set  in  con- 
crete 
2.   Stationary 
3.  Spalding  double  strand 
4.  Tape 

pace  per  court 

ntirely  enclosed  f 
'ind  of  enclosure 

intensions  of  area 

1.    118'    x    46';     10'    between    courts, 
/'    from    end    courts    to    side    of 
fence;  20'  from  back  line  to  back- 
stop 
2.  Yes 
3.   \%"    posts    (pipe)    12'    apart,    set 
in  concrete;  fence  8'  high,  (two  4' 
widths  of  poultry  wire).    Top  rail- 
ing of  1%"  pipe 
4    234'  x  118' 

1.    100'    x   40' 

2.  Yes 
3.   Fence  10'   high,  chain   link,   No.   9 
galv.  wire 

4.   163'  x  120' 

1.   118'  x  50' 

2.  Yes 
3.  Chain    link,    diamond    mesh,     10' 
high 

4.  118'  x   100' 

ighted  for  night  usef 
liscellaneous  equipment 

1.  No 
2.  None 

•1.  No 
2.  Wooden  benches 

1.  No 
2.  None 

Court   construction 

Excavation     $    500.00 

Excavation  and   court  con- 

CONSTRUCTION COST 

Material    $1,000 

struction     $    800  00 

Labor     100  $1,100.00 

Material    $1,959 

Fence    872  00 

Fence  (wire)     90.00 

Labor     1,132     3,091.00 

Equipment     15  00 

Net  posts   ($7  per  set)      .           35  00 

Nets                                                      6  75 

Equipment  —  acid  for  weeds, 

Fence    1,039.00 

TOTAL  $1,687.00 

rakes     etc                                      25  00 

TOTAL                            $4  636  75 

TOTAL   $1,250.00 

(Above   figures   are   estimates.      Cost 
items  for  excavation  not  included. 
Total    construction    cost    abnormal 
due     to     wet     ground     underlying 

courts) 

(Kentucky  Rock  asphalt,  cost,  $16.50 
per   ton,    F.O.B.    Detroit,    45    tons 
per  court 
Westphalt    A,     cost,     $10     per    ton, 
F.O.B.  Detroit,  45  tons  per  court) 

OPERATION 

kers  —  number,      hours,     wages, 
ities 

Three  men  10  days  in  Spring  —  $3.60 
per  day 
Attendant  —  J^    day  at  $3.60  per  day 
during  playing  season 

Caretaker    of    playfield    paints    lines 
(once    per    season)     and     puts    up 
nets;  director  issues  permits  hourly 

ontrol  of  use 

vail  able  only  when  worker  pres- 
ntT 
Ise  by  children  restricted  f 

1.  "First    come";     45     minute    limit 
when   players  are  waiting 

2.  No 

3.  Yes;      adults      given      preference 
after  4  p.m. 

1.   Permit   secured   in  person   15  min. 
before  hour,  for  one  hour  only 

2.  No 

3.   Only  adults  after  5  p.  m.     Adults 
first  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays 
and  holidays 

1.  Permit;     school     use     exclusively 
during    term;    Recreation    Depart- 
ment  in   summer 
2.  No 

3.  No 

1    Fi       m  n  hs 

i 

fnu        A         // 

2     Di     'n       rl      1'   Jit 

0 

3    Yes 

3 

harge  for  use  of  courts 
Hcome 

4.  No  charge 
5.  None 

4.   No   charge 
5.  None,   except   entry    fee   of   $1    to 
tournaments,     which    is    used    for 
trophies 

4.  No  charge 
5.  None 

'umber  of  playing  days 
umber  of  players  or  permits 
'umber  of  sets  or  hours 

1.  Approximately    150 
2.  No  record 
3.  No  record 

No  record 

No  record 

'ourts  used  for  skating  f 

1.  No 
2    Fair 

1.  No 
i 

1.  No 

Wages     $342.00 

Cost  chargeable  to  courts  not  segre- 

OPERATING COST 

Marking      27.00 

gated 

Material     25  00 

TOTAL    $394  00 

TOTAL                                 $75  00 
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TENNIS   COURTS 
DESCRIPTION 
1.  Location 
2.  Number  of  courts 
3.  Arrangement 
4.   Type  of  courts 
5.  Date  built 

EAST   CHICAGO,    Indiana 

1.   Riley    Park 
2.  One 

EAST   CHICAGO,    Indiana 

1.  Tod  Park 

2.  Two 
3.   Side   by   side 
4.   Concrete 
5.   1923 

EVANSVILLE,    Indiana 

1.   Garvin   Park 
2.  Three 
3.  Side  by  side 
4.   Ky-rock    (similar  to  asphalt) 
5.   1927 

4.  Clay 
5.   1926 

CONSTRUCTION 

Material   used  —  thickness   each   layer, 
surface 

4"    layer  of   cinders  on   natural   sand 
base 

4"    concrete    surface    on    solid    sand 
base 

Ky-rock    surface    with    6"    rock 
supplemented  by   6"   x   6"   con 
coping  at  court  ends. 

y             y 

1.  Slope     of     court  —  direction     and 
amount 
2.  Location  and  size  of  drains 

1.  5",  net  to  base  lines 
2.   Natural    drainage    sufficient 

1.   2",   net   to   ends 
2.   Natural    drainage    adequate 

1.  3"    slope    from    net    to    drain 
court   ends 
2.   Concrete    surface    drain    2' 
along  sides  of  courts  with  spi 
at      ends.       No      drainage     u 
courts. 

1.  Posts   (material) 
2.  Stationary   or   removable? 
3.  Nets   (material) 
4.  Marking  used 

1.  3"   pipe 
2.    Removable 
3.   Tar  nets 
4.   Lime 

1.   Pipe 
2.   Removable 
3.  Tar   nets 
4.  Street  paint 

1.   2l/2n  cast  iron  pipe 
2.   Stationary 
3.   Cord  nets 
4.  White   enamel    paint 

1.  Space  per  court 

2.  Entirely  enclosed? 
3.  Kind  of  enclosure 

4.  Dimensions  of  area 

1.   10'    on    sides;    16'    from    base    line 
to  fence 
2.  Yes 
3.   Poultry   wire 

4.   110'   x   56' 

1.   120'  x  54';  12'  on  sides 

2.  Yes 
3.   Cyclone    fence    12'    high,    sides    6' 
high,    sloping    to    12'    at    corners, 
No.   11  wire  lf£"  mesh 
4.   120'  x   108' 

1.   120'    x    42'  —  center   court;    o 
120'  x  50' 
2.  Yes 
3.    12'    wire    fence    1J4"    mesh 

4.   192'  x   126' 

1.  Lighted  for  night  use? 
2.  Miscellaneous  equipment 

1.  No 
2.  None 

1.   No 
2.  None 

1.   Yes;    four    steel   towers   place 
sides      and      between      the 
courts;  6—1,000  watt  Cahill  1 
2.   Four  benches  and  supplies  ke 
shelter  house 

CONSTRUCTION  COST 

Court  construction 
Material  — 
76  cu.   yds.   clay.  $190.  00 
75  cu.  yds.  cinders     30.00 
Labor     75.00  $295.00 

Grading    $    250.00 

Court  construction 
Material    $2,677.98 

Court  construction 
Material        ....$1,32825 

Labor    1,211.24  $3,8 

Labor   721  75     2,050.00 

Lights   1,3 

Fence    650.00 

Towers   1.6 

Fence  — 

Net  posts  1000 

TOTAL                             $6  8 

3,264  sq.   ft.   wire  130.56 
Labor     60.00    245.24 

TOTAL   $2,960.00 

(Construction    work    done    late 
weather   conditions    bad) 

(Cost    abnormal    due    to    War    period 
prices    still    prevailing) 

Net  posts     5.00 

TOTAL   $545.24 

*14    pieces   4"x4"xl2'      ....$1340 

12        "        4"  x  4"  x    8'      ....      7.68 

63        "        2"  x  4"  x  16'  33.60 

OPERATION 

Workers  —  number,      hours,      wages, 
duties 

Park    men    do    necessary    work 

Park    Department    takes    care    of    all 
courts    (24) 

Attendant  —  3:30    to    9:30    p.m. 
12:30    to    5    p.m.      Saturday, 
a.m.    to    5:00    p.m.     Sunday; 
per    month    (12    months);    lig 
and  general  supervision 

1.  Control  of  use 

2.  Available  only   when  worker  pres- 
ent? 
3.   Use  by  children  restricted? 

1.   "First    come";     one     set    limit    if 
players    waiting 
2.   Always    available 

3.  Adults    have    preference    after    5 
p.m. 

1.   "First    come";     one    set    limit    if 
players   waiting 
2.   Always    available 

3.  Adults    have    preference    after    5 
p.m. 

1.   "First    come"    and    reservatio 
2.  No 

3.  Yes  ;    no    children    after    5 
Saturday    p.m.,   or    Sunday 

1.   Length  of  season 
2.  Hours  per  day 
3.   Play  on  Sunday? 
4.   Charge  for  use  of   courts 

5.  Income 

1.   Five   or   six   months 
2.   Du-ing  daylight 
3.   Yes 
4.   No  charge 

5.  None 

1.   Five  or   six   months 
2.   During    daylight 
3.   Yes 
4.  No  charge 

5.  None 

1.  All  year   (irrejrular  use  in  wi 
2.   During  daylight 
3.  Yes 
4.   Only    when    reservation     is 
(40c    per    hour),    collected    b 
tendant 
5.    Approximately  $10  per  week 
reservations 

1.  Number   of  playing   days 
2.  Number   of  players  or  permits 

3.   Number  of  sets  or  hours 

Attendance   not   kept 

j    
2.   3,000   per   court   for   season 
(estimate) 
3    

No  record 

1.   Courts  used  for  skating? 
2.  Present   condition  of  courts 

1.   No 
2 

1.  No 
2.   Good;    attractive   courts 

OPERATING  COST 

$25   per   year   for  material  and   labor 
(estimate)  ;     items    not     segregated 
in    park    records 

All  work  done  by  park  department 

Wages       $fi 

Remaining   items    not   available; 
year  of  operation  not  yet  com 
(August,    1928) 
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TENNIS   COURTS 
DESCRIPTION 

Location 
Number  of  courts 
Arrangement 

T\pe  of  courts 
Date  built 

GRAND    RAPIDS,    Michigan 

1.  John  Bull  Park 
2.  Two 
3.   Side  by  side 

4.  Concrete 
5.   1928 

HARTFORD,    Connecticut 

1.   Pope  Park 
2.  Four 
3.   Side   by   side 

4.   Clay 
5.    1908 

KEWANEE,    Illinois 

1.   Northeast  Park 
2.  Four 
3.  Laid    out    N.    and    S.—  courts    20' 
apart 
4.  Three    clay,    one   crushed    rock 
5.   1926,   1927,   1928 

CONSTRUCTION 

iterial   used  —  thickness   each   layer, 
urface 

Excavation    6"    deep,    filled   with    6" 
layer  reenforced  concrete  with  ex- 
pansion    joints     (concrete     mixed 
with    lamp   black)  ;    all    court   lines 
of  white  cement   (permanent) 

Information  not  available 

Three  courts  —  natural  cinder  base  6" 
clay    surface 
One    court  —  natural    cinder    base    6" 
crushed  rock  surface 

Slope     of     court  —  direction     and 
amount 
Location  and  size  of  drain.t 

1.   1"  end  to  end 
2.   Natural     drainage     sufficient 

1.   4"    from   center   to   court   ends 
2.  None 

1.  Approximately  4"  slope  from  mid- 
dle to  ends 
2.  Site  originally  a  brickyard;  cinder 
base    rests   on    layer   of   discarded 
brick,   furnishing  natural  drainage 

Posts   (material) 
Stationary   or   re-nwvablef 
Nets    (material) 
Marking  used 

1.  4"   galv.   pipe 
2.   Stationary 
3.  Tarred 
4.   Cement 

1.  4"   x   4"   wood 
2.   Stationary 
3 

1.  Wood,   set   in   concrete 
2.   Stationary 
3.  Cord    nets 
4.  Lime 

4.   Whiting 

Space  per  court 

Entirely   enclosed? 
Kind  of  enclosure 

Dimensions  of  area 

1.    120'  x  40' 

2.  No 
3.  Backstops  (ends  and  wings) 

i\            ,    , 

1.   78'  x   36';   18'   from  base  line  and 
side     lines    of     outside     courts     to 
fence;    12'    between    courts 
2.   Yes 
3.  Posts  and  bars  of  2"   pipe;   fence 
10'    high  —  4'    width   Anchor    fence 
below;      6'     width     poultry     wire 
above 
4.   216'   x   114' 

1.  20'    from    base    line    to    fence    on 
each  end;  20'  between  courts 

2.  Two   ends   and   one    side 
3.   Poultry     wire,     2"     uprights,     12' 
high 

Lighted  for  night  use? 
Miscellaneous  equipment 

1.  No 

2.  Two   benches 

1.  No 
2.   Supply   box,   marker,   hose 
Pergolas     between     courts;     seats 
beneath 

1.  No 
2.   Marker,   four   benches 

CONSTRUCTION  COST 

Excavation    and    court    con- 
struction       $2,400.00 

Information  not  available 

TOTAL    (estimate)  $800.00 

(Work    done    by    Park    Department; 
separate   items   not  available) 

Backstops  600.00 

Equipment      50.00 

TOTAL   $3,050.00 

OPERATION 

orkcrs  —  number,      hours,     wages, 
duties 

Playground   director   in   charge 

Attendant  —  6  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  7  days 
per  week,  at  $4  per  day.    Full  care 
of  courts  and  surrounding  grounds 
consisting  of  more  than  two  acres 
Attendant  —  8  a.m.  to  11  a.m.,  3  p.m. 
to  8:30   p.m.,   7   days  per  week,   at 
$3   per  day;   care  of  tennis  house, 
regulates    play    on    courts    from    3 
p.m.    to   8:30    p.m.,    also   cares    for 
playground    adjacent    to    courts 

One  park  employee,  three  hours  per 
day,   50c   per  hour,   during-  season 

Control  of  use 

Available   only  when  worker  pres- 
ent? 
§se  by  children  restricted  f 

1.  Reservations  one  week  in  advance 

0 

1.   Permit;    court    not    held    if    appli- 
cant  fails  to   report 
2.  Yes 

3.  No 

1.  "First  come";  limited  to  two  sets 
if  courts   crowded 
2.  No 

3.  No 

3.  Cannot    use    after    5    p.m.,    adults 
have    preference    Saturday    after- 
noon and  Sunday 

Length   of  season 
Hours  per  day 
Play  on  Sunday? 
Charge  for   use  of   courts 

Income 

1.  May  to  November 
2.  Daylight  hours 
3.  Yes 
4.  No  charge 

5.  None 

1.   Summer  months 
2.  9  a.m.  to  8:30  p.m. 
3.   Yes 
4.  Adults    lOc    per    hour.     Caretaker 
collects  permit  slips  at  office.    No 
charge   for   children 
5.  Deposited   in   one   account   for   all 
courts    of    city 

1.  Summer  months 
2.  During   daylight 
3.  Yes 
4.  No   charge 

5.  None 

Number   of  playing   days 
Number  of  players  or  permits 

Number  of  sets  or  hours 

No  record 

i 

j 

2.             1924...             ..13,260 

2.  Approximately    4,450    used    courts 
in  1928 

3 

1925  13,281 

1926.    .    ..          14018 

1927  11,441 

Courts  used  for  skatingf 
Present  condition  of  courts 

1.  No 
2    .  

1.   No 
2.  Good;  well  kept 

1.  No 
2.  Very   good 

OPERATING  COST 

None 

1922—  TOTAL     $    857.86 

On   basis   of   5    mos.   use,   labor   cost 
would  be  $75,  but  no  separate  ten- 
nis  account   kept 

1923  —       "            1,727.35 

1924  —       "             2,791.80 

1925           " 

1926  —       "            842.57 

1927  —       "             1,308.51 
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TENNIS  COURTS 

DESCRIPTION 
1.  Location 
2.  Number  of  courts 
3.  Arrangement 

4.  Type  of  courts 

5.  Date  built 

KENOSHA,    Wisconsin 

1.   Lincoln    Park 
2.   Two 
3.   Side   by   side 

4.   Ky-rock 
5.    1928 

LOS  ANGELES,   California 

1.   Harvard    Playground 
2.   Eight 
3.  Two    sections,    end    to    end;    four 
courts   side   by    side   in   each 
4.   Concrete 
5.   1927 

LYNN,    Massachusetts 

1.  Elm    Street   Playground 
2.  Four 
3.  Side  by  side 

4.  Clay 
5.   1911 

CONSTRUCTION 

Material  used  —  thickness   each  layer, 
surface 

Excavated  to  8"  depth  with  2"  slope 
from    ends   to   center.     6"    founda- 
tion of  crushed  limestone    (1J4"  — 
2J4")    heavily    rolled,    maintaining 
grade  and  applying  screenings  and 
water    while    rolling;    10    days    for 
setting  ;  then  top  layer  of  Ky-rock 
ll/2"  thick,  rolled  and  finished  with 
surface  of  screened  Ky-rock  heavi- 
Iv  rolled 

4"    sand    cushion    on    top    01    which 
is  a  3^2"   layer  of  concrete    (base 
l:2y2-Al/2    mix,    topped    y2"    thick, 
1:2    mix) 
Expansion    joints   under   net   and   be- 
tween  each  court.     Entire  area   re- 
enforced  with  6"  mesh  No.  10  wire 
netting 

Gravel  sub-soil;    ^2"   surface  lay 
clay.      Have    not    been    resur 
and   are   in   good   condition 

1.  Slope     of     court  —  direction     and 
amount 

2.  Location  and  size  of  drains 

1.  2"   from  ends  to  center 

2.  Concrete    gutter    8"     wide    under 
nets,   0  —  3"   deep.     Extends  across 
both   courts  to  catch   basin 

1.   1'    across   each   two   courts 

2.   Court   surfaces   are   2"   above   nat- 
ural grade 

1.  8"      slope      extending      diage 
from   one   corner   to   opposite 
ner  of  four  courts 
2.  Artificial     drainage     unneces 
surface   drainage   basin   at   c 
of   enclosure 

1.  Posts   (material) 
2.  Stationary  or  removable? 
3.  Nets   (material) 
4.  Marking  used 

1.   Galv.    pipe   set   in   concrete 
2.   Stationary 
3.  Wire    nets 
4.  Yellow  paint 

1.   3"    galv.    iron    pipe 
2.   Stationary 
3.   Tarred    nets 
4.   Tile     and     special     white     concrete 
brick   lines    (same   texture   as   sur- 
face concrete) 

1.   3"   iron   pipe  2l/i'   in  ground 
2.   Stationary 

3 

4.  Lime 

1.  Space  per  court 

2.  Entirely  enclosed  f 
3.  Kind  of  enclosure 

4.  Dimensions  of  area 

1.   110'   x  45' 

2.   Ends  only;   will  enclose  next  year 
3.  Backstops  96'  long;  two  wings  20' 
each 

4.   120'   x   114' 

1.   125'  x  60' 

2.  Yes 
3.  Each  two  courts  enclosed,   125'  x 
120';    chain   link    fence    10'    high, 
124"  mesh  No.   11  wire;   2"  galv. 
pipe  posts  with  1%"  rail  top  and 
center;    4"    x    6"    redwood    strip 
entirely  around  courts,   %"   above 
surface;    2    No.    6    wires    (tight) 
between  center  and  bottom. 
4.  

1.   125'  x  45';  9'  between  court 
from  base  line  to  backstop 
2.  Yes 
3.  Fence    10'    high    (5'    woven 
below,   5'   poultry  wire  abov 

4.   180'    x    125' 

1.  Lighted  for  night  usef 
2.  Miscellaneous  equipment 

1.  No 
2.   Benches,  pavilion  near  by 

1.  No 
2.  Two     park     benches     and     umpire 
stand    (3'   x   3'   x   5'  6"   high)    per 
court 
Two   drinking   fountains 

1.  No 
2.  5'   x   3'   supply   box  for  lim 
marker 

CONSTRUCTION  COST 

Excavation,     drainage     and         court 
construction 
Material   $1,086.05 

Court     construction                $11  600  00 

Fence                                       .     4  400  00 

TOTAL   $1,2 

TOTAL   $16,000.00 

Labor    685.00  $1,771.05 
Backstops     354.84 

(All  facilities  for  play  and  recreation 
purposes  are  designed  and  the  con- 
struction    supervised    by     Division 
of    Construction    and    Maintenance 
of  Playground  and  Recreation  De- 
partment) 

(Figures    are    estimates  —  exact 
not  available) 

Net  posts  and  net  ($35  each)          70.00 

TOTAL   $2,195.89 

(All  work  done  by  Park  Department) 

OPERATION 

Workers  —  number,      hours,      wages, 
duties 

All   work  done  by  regular   park   em- 
ployees 

Little    maintenance    required;    courts 
Eoliced    daily    and    washed    weekly 
y   playground   caretaker    (approxi- 
mately  three   hrs.    work   per   wk.) 

Attendant  —  eight   hours   per   da 
wks.  ;  $34.80  per  wk.  for  12 
$29    per    wk.    remainder    of 
helps    on    playground;    marks 
cares  for  courts 

1.  Control  of  use 

2.  Available  only  when  worker  pres- 
ent f 
3.   Use  by  children  restricted? 

1.  Permit 

2.  Yes 
3.  No 

1.  "First  come";   limited  to  one  set, 
no  deuce  sets 

2.  Always  available 

3.  Yes;    no    players    under    18    years 
on    Saturday    and    Sunday    after- 
noons or  week  days  after   5   p.m. 

1.  Players    lay    racquets    in    lir 
numbers  as  they  arrive;  one 
playing    period    allowed 
2.  Yes,    but    permission    may    b 
cured  to  play  any  time 
3.  No 

1.  Length   of  season 
2.  Hours  per  day 
3.  Play  on  Sunday  f 
4.  Charge  for  use  of  courts 

5.  Income 

1.  Seven   months 
2.  Fourteen    hours 
3.  Yes 
4.  25c    per    set,    children    and    adults 
(longer     use    if     courts    are    not 
crowded),    collected   by    park   cus- 
todian 
5.  Receipts  not  yet  available 

1.  All  year 

2.  During   daylight 
3.  Yes 
4.  No  charge 

5.  None 

1.   Six   months 
2.  Fourteen  hours 
3.  Yes 
4.   No  charge 

5.  None 

1.  Number  of  playing   days 
2.  Number  of  players  or  permits 

3.  Number  of  sets  or  hours 

Report    not    yet   available 

1.  365 

2.  300  (estimated)  ;  no  record  kept 

2 

1.   176 
2.  Average  96  per  day  from  2 
to  8  p.m. 
2 

1.  Courts  used  for  skatingf 
2.  Present   condition  of  courts 

1.  No 

1.  No 

0 

1.  No 
2.  Good 

OPERATING  COST 

Courts      completed      August,      1928; 
maintenance    cost    expected    to    be 
very  low 

Approximately   $5   per  wk. 

TOTAL          $4 
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TENNIS   COURTS 
DESCRIPTION 

Location 

Number  of  courts 
Arrangement 
Type  of  courts 
Date  built 


LYNN,    Massachusetts 

1.  Memorial  Park 

2.  Two 

3.  Side  by   side 

4.  Concrete 

5.  1927 


NEWBURGH,    New   York 

1.  Delano     Hitch     Park     Recreation 
Field 

2.  Two 

3.  Side  by   side 

4.  Concrete 

5.  1924 


NEWBURGH,    New   York 

1.  Recreation  Park 

2.  Two 

3.  Side  by  side 

4.  Clay 

5.  1918 


CONSTRUCTION 

terial   used — thickness   each   layer, 
urface 


8"  base  of  cinders 

4"  layer  of  concrete 

1"  surface  layer  of  finish  concrete 


6"  cinder  base;  4J4"  concrete  slab; 
\I/2"  concrete  top  layer  (reen- 
forced  with  wire  mesh,  28  Ibs.  per 
100  sq.  ft.) 


Field  stone  foundation  3'  deep;  coal 
ashes  8"  deep;  surface  layer  4" 
clay,  hand  rolled 


Slope     of     court  —  direction     and 
imount 

Location  and  size  of  drains 


1.  12"     slope     extending     diagonally 
from   one   corner  to   opposite  cor- 
ner of  second  court 

2.  None 


1.  4"     slope    across    entire    concrete 


2.  5"  tile  drain,  3'  below  surface,  in 
trench  of  crushed  stone,  surrounds 
courts  at  outer  edge 


1.  2"    slope,    net   to    ends 


2  Natural    drainage    good 


Posts   (material) 
Stationary  or  removable? 

Nets    (material) 
Marking  used 


1.  2"  galv.  pipe  filled  with  cement 

2.  Stationary 

3.  Tar  nets 

4.  Traffic   paint 


1.  2"  W.  I.  pipe  equipped  with  idler 
and  net  reel 

2.  Removable — fit  into  2J4"  cast  iron 
pipe  set  3'  in  ground 

3.  Cord 

4.  Asphalt    paint    (black) 


1.  2"  W.   I.   pipe 

2.  Stationary 

3.  Cord 

4.  Tape  to  start  season,  then  lime 


Space  per  court 
Entirely  enclosed? 
Kind  of  enclosure 


Dimensions  of  area 


1.  120'  x  56' 

2.  No 

3.  Backstop   at   court   ends;    375'    of 
fence   (No.  9  wire,  2"  mesh),   10' 
high;    posts  25/2",   8'   apart,   set  in 
concrete.     3'     deep;     three    corner 
posts  set  in   16"  concrete  base,  3' 
in   ground;    top   rail    1-Mi" 

4.  


1.  110'   x   55' 

2.  Yes 

3.  Woven    wire    fence    10'    high    ad- 
joins fenced  clay  court  area 


4.   120'  x   120' 


1.  110'   x   50' 

2.  Yes 

3.  Woven   wire   fence   10'   hig 


4.  110'   x    100' 


Lighted  for  night  use? 
Miscellaneous  equipment 


1.  No 

2.  None 


1.  No 

2.  Sixteen    benches;     other     supplies 
stored  in  park  building 


1.  No 

2.  Supplies    stored    in    shed;    sixteen 
benches 


CONSTRUCTION  COST 


TOTAL   $4,747.74 

(Includes    $750    cost    of    backstops. 
Other   items   not   available) 


Excavation,  drainage,  court 

construction     $3,457.10 

Architect    227.40 

Fence  (3  sides)    610.00 


Information   not   available 


TOTAL   $4,294.50 


OPERATION 

irkers — number,      hours,      wages, 
luties 


Playground  worker  only,  gives  mini- 
mum care  required 


Care  needed  negligible;  workers  re- 
ceive 55c  per  hour.  Only  time 
spent  for  courts  is  in  unlocking 
and  locking  gates.  Marked  once 
a  year 


Attendant — one  hour  per  day  (each 
court),  26  wks.,  55c  per  hour; 
mark  and  roll  courts,  cut  lawn 


Control  of  use 

Available  only  when  worker  pres- 
ent? 
Use  by  children  restricted? 


1.  "First    come' 

2.  No 

3.  No 


1.  "First    come";    one    set    if    other 
players  waiting 

2.  Yes 

3.  Restricted   to   mornings  and  early 
afternoons   when   adults  present 


1.  "First  come";    limited  to  one   set 
if  players   waiting 

2.  Yes 

3.  Yes;    restricted    to    mornings    and 
early     afternoons     if     adults     are 
waiting 


Length  of  season 
Hours  per  day 
Play  on  Sunday  f 
Charge  for  use  of  courts 
Income 


1.  176   days 

2.  During   daylight 

3.  Yes 

4.  No  charge 

5.  None 


1.  Eight  months 

2.  7    a.m.    to   dark 

3.  No 

4.  No   charge 

5.  None 


1.  Seven    months 

2.  7    a.m.    to    dark 

3.  No 

4.  No   charge 

5.  None 


Number  of  playing   days 
Number  of  players  or  permits 
dumber  of  sets  or  hours 


Full  season's  record  not  available 


2.  No  record 

3.  No    record 


1.  Approximately  165 

2.  No  record 

3.  No    record 


Courts  used  for  skating? 
^resent  condition  of  courts 


1.  No 

2.  Good 


1.  No 

2.  Splendid 


1.  No 

2.  Good 


OPERATING  COST 


Nets  at  $8  each ;  marking  paint  sup- 
plied  by    Park   Department 


Wages   (estimate) 
Material    , 


.$  8.80 
.      1.20 


Wages    , 

Material    (estimate) 


$222.88 

,      38.00 


TOTAL     $10.00 


TOTAL    $260.80 
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TENNIS   COURTS 
DESCRIPTION 
1.  Location 
2.  Number  of  courts 
3.  Arrangement 
4.  T\pe  of  courts 
5.  Date  built 

OAK    PARK,    Illinois 

1.   Scoville   Place 
2.  Three 
3.   Side  by  side 
4.   Concrete    (brick   dust   surface) 
5.   1926 

ORLANDO,    Florida 

1 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  Califorr 

1.   Playground 
2.  Two 
3.   Side   by   side 
4.   Asphalt 
5.   1928 

2.  Two 
3.   Side   by    side 
4.   Sawdust-cushion 
5.   1928 

CONSTRUCTION 

Material  used  —  thickness   each   layer, 
surface 

3"    coarse    concrete    on    existing    sur- 
face  of   old   clay   courts    (otherwise 
6"     base     coarse     cinders)  ;     brick 
dust    surface    1"    thick 

4"    Ocala   rock    base   wet   and    rolled, 
generous    application    of    crude    oil 
left  to  soak  and  dry  for  two  weeks; 
Mi"   layer  of  asphalt;    Yi"  layer  of 
sawdust      applied;      after      asphalt 
cools,   surplus  sawdust  is   removed. 
Using     courts     before     sawdust     is 
swept   off   improves   the   surface 

3*/2"   Portland   cement   concrete 
1"  sheet  asphalt 

1.  Slope     of     court  —  direction     and 
amount 
2.  Location  and  size  of  drains 

1.   2"    slope,    net    to    base    lines 
2.  None 

1.   4"    slope,    end   to   end 
2.  None 

1.   1.5%   side  to  side  and  end  to 

2.   4"    drain    pipe    from    scupper 
cated    on    lower    side   of    cour 
sewer 

1.  Posts   (material) 
2.  Stationary  or  removable  ? 
3.  Nets   (material) 
4.  Marking  used 

1.  2"    steel    posts 
2.   Removable 
3.   Cord 
4.   Asphalt    expansion    joints    at    sin- 
gles   court    lines;    otherwise    black 
asphalt    paint 

1.   2"  galv.  iron 
2.   Removable 
3.  Heavy   tar 
4.   Paint 

1.   Steel   tubing 
2.  Removable 
3.  Creosoted   netting 
4.  Traffic  paint   (white) 

1.  Space  per  court 
2.  Entirely  enclosed? 
3.  Kind  of  enclosure 

4.  Dimensions  of  area 

1.   120'    x    43' 
2.  No 
3.   Cyclone    fence;    backstop    12'    high 
across  entire  ends   of  courts    (129' 
long,    wings    30'    each),    21'    from 
base  lines;   wire   1^4"   mesh 

4.   129'  x   120' 

1.   120'    x    SO';     10'    between    courts 
2.   No 
3.   Heavy     poultry     wire     fence     10' 
high;    2"    galv.    pipe    uprights,    10' 
apart;   \%"  galv.  pipe  for  top  rail- 
ing; backstop  155'  long,  each  end 

4.    120'  x   100' 

1.  120'  x  50' 
2.  Yes 
3.   Chain    link    copper    bearing    i 
10'  high,  with  copper  bearing 
pipe   posts    set    10'    apart    in 
crete  base  1'  in  diameter,  3' 
(Entire    area    enclosed    is    co 
by  3^z"  concrete  and  1"  aspi 
sheeting.) 
^ 

1.  Lighted  for  night  usef 
2.  Miscellaneous  equipment 

1.   No 
2.   Supplies  stored  in  park  building 

1.   No 
2.  Three  benches 

1.  No;    under   consideration 
2.  None 

CONSTRUCTION  COST 

Drainage    $    100  00 

Court  construction   $    793.00 
Backstops     288.29 
Nets   ($1350  each)      27.00 

Excavation  (30c  per  cu.  yd.)  $ 
Drainage    (42c   per   lin.    ft.) 
Court  construction    (17c  per 
sq    f  t  )    2,0 

Court     construction  3,100.00 
Grading    100  00 

Backstops     500.00 
Net  posts   60.00 

Net  posts   ($20  each)  40.00 
TOTAL     $1,148.29 

Fence   ($2.26  per  lin.   ft.)  .  .       9 
Net  posts   ($15.40  per  pair) 

Equipment      SO  00 

TOTAL                             $3  910  00 

TOTAL    $3,1 

(Items   are  estimates,   but   known    to 
be   reliable) 

OPERATION 

Workers  —  number,      hours,      wages, 
duties 

Park      laborers      give      casual      care 
needed 

No  worker?  for  courts 

Courts     cared      for     by      playg 
directors  and  playground  care 

1.  Control  of  use 

2.  Available  only  when  worker  pres- 
ent? 
3.   Use  by  children  restricted? 

1.   "First  come";   30  minutes  if  play- 
ers  waiting 
2 

1.   Permit;    others  may   play   but   per- 
mit   holders   have   first   claim 
i 

1.  "First  come"  and  "winners" 

2.  Courts     used     only     when 
ground  is  open 
3.  No 

3.   Yes;    only    adults    Saturday    after- 
noons  and   evenings 

3.  Only   adults  after  4  p.m.;  after   1 
p.m.   on   holidays 

1.  Length  of  season 
2.  Hours  per  day 
3.  Play  on  Sunday? 
4.  Charge  for  use  of  courts 
5.  Income 

1.  Eight    months 
2.   Daylight   hours 
3.   Yes 
4.  No  charge 
5.  None 

1.   Twelve  months 
2.   Daylight   hours 
3.   Yes 
4.  No   charge 
5.  None 

1.  All  year 
2.   Six  to  twelve  hours 
3.  Yes 
4.  No   charge 
5.  None 

1.  Number   of  playing   days 
2.  Number  of  players  or  permits 
3.  Number  of  sets  or  hours 

1.  300 
2.   No  record 
3.  No  record 

1.   All  year 
2.   Sept.    10  to   15,   1928,   72  permits 

1.   Courts  used  for  skating? 
2.  Present   condition  of  courts 

1.  No 
2.  Splendid;    surface    is    resilient 

1.  No 
2.  Good 

1.  No 
2.   Good   condition 

OPERATING  COST 

$10    including    asphalt    paint 
(estimate) 

Completed   August,    1928;    practically 
no  upkeep  expected 

Very   small   amount   per   year; 
items  not  available 
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TENNIS   COURTS 
DESCRIPTION 

ocation 
umber  of  courts 
rrangement 
Vpe  of  courts 
ate  built 

SOUTH    BEND,    Indiana 

1.   Pottawattami  Park 
2.   Four 
3.   Side   by   side 
4.  Clay 
5.   1928 

SPOKANE,    Washington 

1.   Mission    Park 
2.   Four 
3.   Side   by   side 
4.  LayKold  asphalt 
5.   1913,   resurfaced   1928 

SPRINGFIELD,    Massachusetts 

1.   Forest    Park 
2.   Two 
3.   Side   by    side 
4.  Clay 

r 

CONSTRUCTION 
rial   used  —  thickness   each   layer, 
rfa.ce 

6"     layer    coarse    cinders    on    gravel 
sub-grade 
5"  clay,  rolled 

2"   layer   of   LayKold  on   gravel  sub- 
soil   base 

Sub-surface   sand 
6"   layer  of  cinders 
4^"  layer  of  clay 

ope     of     court  —  direction     and 
nount 
ycation  and  size  of  drains 

1.  4"    slope,    net    to    backstop 

2.  Good     natural     drainage.      Expect 
to  install  two  catch  basins  at  ends 
of   courts    (surface  drainage) 

1.    1",   center  to   ends 
2.   Gravel    sub-soil   sufficient 

1.    Slope  from  center  to  sides 
2.  Natural   drainage   sufficient 

osts   (.material) 
'ationary  or  removable? 
ets    (.material) 
'arking  used 

1.  3"  galv.  iron,  set  in  concrete 
2.   Stationary 
3.   Cord 
4.  Lime 

1.   3"    galv.    pipe 
2.   Stationary 
3.  Tarred,   double   center,   21    cord 
4.  Street  paint 

1.   3"    iron   posts 
2.  Removable 
3.   Heavy 
4.  Tape,    treated    with    white   lead 

'face  per  court 
ntirely  enclosed? 
ind  of  enclosure 

intensions  of  area 

1.   108'  x  42' 
2.  Yes 
3.   Backstops  12'  high;   sides  5'  high; 
wire  2"  mesh,  No.  9  gauge 

1.   118'  x  45' 
2.  Yes 
3.  Fence  of  1%"  mesh  poultry  wire, 
8'  high,  sides  sloping  to  5'  at  70' 
from    corners.       Posts     8'     apart  ; 
bottom,    middle    and    top    rails    ot 
2"    black    pipe     (soon    to    be    re- 
placed  with    12'   Page   fence) 
4.   180'  x  118' 

1.   126'  x  57' 
2.  Yes 
3.  Heavy    poultry     wire  ;     6"    x    2" 
wood  posts,   (6"   x  4"  at  corners), 
10'  high,   12'  apart 

4.    126'    x    114' 

lahtcd  for  night  use? 
iscellancous  equipment 

1.  No 
2.   Four  benches,   supply   box,   mark- 
ers 

1.   No 
2.   Park    benches 

1.  No 
2.  Roller,    other    supplies    stored    in 
small    house 

CONSTRUCTION  COST 

(Construction    work   by    park    depart- 
ment;    segregated    cost     items    not 
available) 

Court      construction       (con- 
tract)                                        $4  000  00 

Excavation     and    drainage.  .  .$252.00 

Fence    at    $1.25    per    linear 
ft  750.00 

Fence                                    120.00 

Net    posts  12.00 

TOTAL                            $4  750  00 

(Original  work  done  by  regular  park 
laborers) 

TOTAL       $955.00 

(New  tennis  locker  house  being  con- 
structed,    with    showers    for    both 
men    and    women  ;    will    serve    24 
courts) 

OPERATION 

kcrs  —  number,      hours,      wages, 
ties 

Park    caretaker    attends     courts     one 
hour    per    day,    SOc    per    hour,    28 
weeks 

Park  men  do  necessary  work  ;   aver- 
ages 1  —  2  hrs.  per  wk. 

Attendant   (man),  one  hour  per  day, 
50c  per  hour 

ontrol  of  use 

vailablc  only  when  worker  pres- 
nt? 
'se  by  children  restricted  f 

1.   "First   come" 

2.  No 
3.   Cannot    play    when   adults    waiting 

1.   "First    come";     (reservations     for 
tournaments)  ;    limit    to    two    non- 
advantage  sets  when  players  wait- 
ing 
2.  Always   available 

3.  Adults    have    preference    after    6 
p.m.,    Saturday    afternoons,    Sun- 
days and  holidays 

1.  Reservations     in    afternoons     and 
evenings  ;    one    hour    for    singles, 
two  hours  for  doubles 

2.  Yes 
3.  No 

ength   of  season 
'ours  per  day 
lay  on  Sunday? 
harge  for  use  of  courts 
ncome 

1.   6l/2    months 
?.  Daylight  hours 

1.  Nine  months   (approximately) 
2.   12  hrs. 
3.  Yes 
4.  No  charge 
5.  None 

1.   Five   or  six  months 
2.   6  a  m.  —  8  p.m. 
3.  Yes 
4.  No  charge 
5.  None 

4.   No  charge 
S.  None 

'umber   of  playing   days 
lumber  of  players  or  permits 

lumber  of  sets  or  hours 

1 

1 

2.  Attendance  not  kept  ;   courts  used 
to       capacity       during       favorable 
weather 
•? 

2.   335  per  week 

'ourts  used  for  skating? 
'resent  condition  of  courts 

1.  No 
2.  Very  good 

1.  No 
2.  Good 

1.  No 
2.  Excellent 

OPERATING  COST 

Wages    $  84.00 

Items   chargeable   to  courts   not   seg- 
regated   in    park    maintenance    ac- 
counts 

TOTAL    $245.50 

Material     40  00 

TOTAL     $12400 
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TENNIS   COURTS 
DESCRIPTION 
1.  Location 
2.  Number  of  courts 
3.  Arrangement 
4.  Type  of  courts 
5.  Date  built 

ST.    CHARLES, 

1.   School    Playground 
2.   Two 
3.   Side   by   side 
4.   Clay 
5.   1928 

Illinois 

TACOMA,  Washington 

1.  Jason   Lee  School 
2.  Two 
3.   Side  by  side 
4.   Concrete 
5.   1928 

TAMPA,   Florida 

1.   Philip    Shore   Playground 
2.   Two 
3.   Side  by  side 
4.   Sawdust-cushion 
5.   1928 

CONSTRUCTION 

Material  used  —  thickness   each   layer, 
surface 

4"  layer  of  clay  with 
ing  of  sand  and  clay 

surface  dress- 
mixed 

3"  pea  gravel  sub-base 
3"   concrete  base 
1"   cement  surface 

Base  —  3"     Ocala      (limestone) 
(compact),     given     applicati 
service     station     oil     which 
base    and     surface,     also     p 
flux 
Surface—  J4"     sawdust-cushion 
composed    of    Standard     Oil 
and    sawdust 

1.  Slope    of    court   —    direction    and 
amount 
2.  Location  and  size  of  drains 

1.   End   to   end 
2.   Catch  basins  at  end 

s  of  courts 

1.   3"   across  each  court 

2.   Natural  and  surface  drainage  suffi- 
cient 

1.  End  to  end,  4"  to   120' 
2.  None  needed,  sandy  soil 

1.  Posts   (material) 
2.  Stationary  or  removable? 
3.  Nets   (material) 
4.  Marking  used 

1.   4"   x   4"   wooden   posts 
2.   Stationary 
3.   Heavy   net 
4.  Lime 

1.    Galv.    pipe 
2.   Removable 
3.   White   No.   9 
4.  Inlaid   white   cement 

1.   Galv.    pipe 
2.   Removable 
3.  Tarred,    30    thread 
4.  White  paint  over  coat  of  sh 

1.  Space  per  court 

2.  Entirely  enclosed? 
3.  Kind  of  enclosure 

\.  Dimensions  of  area 

1.   10'  between  courts,  18'  from  base 
line  to  backstop 
2.  No 
3.   Backstops  ;     poultry     wire  ;     galv. 
posts  ;  sides  open 

1.   120'  x  54' 

2.  Yes 
3.  Heavy       woven       wire 
wooden    posts 

4.   120'  x   108' 

fencing, 

1.   110'  x  45' 

2.  No 
3.  Galv.    wire    backstops    10' 
galv.    pipe   posts   set   in  co 
wings  24'  long  at  45  degret 

A 

1.  Lighted  for  night  use? 
2.  Miscellaneous  equipment 

1.  No 

'i 

2.  None 

1.  No 

1.  Yes;    three   Cahill   duplex 
tors  each  with  2  —  1000  watt 
on  posts  45'  high.     Two  pc 
at    center    5'    from    net    pc 
outer   sides   of   courts  ;    thir 
at    end    of    area    between 
(used      chiefly     for     baske 
played  on  court  surface) 
2.    Benches  on   sides 

CONSTRUCTION  COST 

Court     construction  $300.00 
Backstops     200.00 
Net  posts,  2  nets,  reels  42.00 

Excavation     
Court    construction  
Fence  '  

TOTAL     

.$    200.00 
.    1,860.00 
.       400.00 

Excavation  and  construction 
of  base  $ 

Court  construction 
Material                       $329 

TOTAL 

$542  00 

.$2,460.00 

Labor    50 

(High   School  manual 
erected    backstop) 

training  boys 

Lights                  

Net  posts    (pipe   and   reel)  . 
TOTAL              $1 

OPERATION 

Workers  —  number,      hours,      wages, 
duties 

None,     school     boys 
courts 

will     care     for 

None 

Caretaker   cleans   courts   and 
nets  ;   also  works  on  playgr 

f 

1.  Control  of  use 

2.  Available  only  when   worker  pres- 
ent? 
3.   Use  by  children  restricted? 

1.  "First   come" 

2.  Always   available 
3.  No 

m.   daily 

1.  Limit  of  one  set  if  player 
ing  ;    six    to    five    limit    sco 
set  ;  play  doubles  if  player 
ing 

2.   No 

3.  Yes  ;    only   adults   after   7 

2.  Always   available 
3.  Children  use  until  3   p 

1.  Length  of  season 
2.  Hours  per  day 
3.  Play  on  Sunday? 
4.  Charge  for  use  of  courts 
5.  Income 

1.   Six  months 

0 

1.   Five    months 
2.   12  hours 
3.  Yes 
4.  No   charge 
5.  None 

1.  All  year 
2.  All  day 
3.  Yes 
4.  No 
5.  Entrance  fee   (50c  per  pla: 
tournaments  is  only  charge  ; 
receive   two   balls   used 

3.  Yes 
4.   No  charge 
5.  None 

1.  Number  of  playing   days 
2.  Number  of  players  or  permits 
3.  Number  of  sets  or  hours 

No  records  yet 

No  records  yet 

1.  365 
2.  Average  1,500  monthly 

1.   Courts  used  for  skating? 
2.  Present  condition  of  courts 

1.  No 
2.  Good  ;    according   to   local 
tion    authorities,    sawdust-( 
court    is    much    cheaper    t 
struct    and    promises   to   b« 
satisfactory    than    asphalt 
is  a   fast  court,  does  not 
hot    days,     holds     paint     v 
more  resilient,  is  not  slipP1 
as  abrasive  as  is  the  asphal 

OPERATING  COST 

Courts  not  yet  open 

for  use 

No  operating  costs   (completed  Aug- 
ust,  1928) 

Painting  lines,  three  times  pe 

TOTAL              
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TENNIS    COURTS 

DESCRIPTION 

1.  Location 
2.  Number  of  courts 
3.  Arrangement 

4.  Type  of  courts 
5.  Date  built 

TAMPA,   Florida 

1.   Playground 
2.   Two 
3.  Side  by  side 

4.  Asphalt 
5.   1927 

UNION     COUNTY,     Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey 

i.   Warinanco  -Park    (Elizabeth) 
2.   Ten 
3.  Two    sections,    end    to    end;    five 
courts  side  by  side  in  each 
4.  Clay 
5.   1926 

CONSTRUCTION 

Material  used  —  thickness   each   layer, 
surface 

4"  Ocala  rock    (limestone)   base 
Surface,   24"   asphalt,  each  layer  well 
rolled 

8"  cinders 
4"   layer  of  clay 
3"    surface    layer    of    clay    and    sand 
screened   and   pulverized 

1.  Slope     of     court  —  direction     and 
amount 
2.  Location  and  size  of  drains 

1.   Slope  end  to  end  4"  to  120' 

2.    Sandy    sub-soil    provides    adequate 
drainage 

1.  3",  net  to  fence 

2.   4"     laterals    between    each    court, 
2^/2'    deep;    4"    drop    inlets    oppo- 
site   center    of    each    court  ;     sur- 
face drainage 

1.   Posts   (material) 
2.  Stationary  or  removable? 
3.  Nets    (material) 
4.  Marking  used 

1.  Pipe   set   in    concrete   collar 
2.   Removable 
3.   Tarred  cord 
4.   Paint 

1.   Iron 
2.   Stationary 
3.   Tarred  nets 
4.   Lime 

1.  Space  per  court 
2.  Entirely  enclosed? 
3.  Kind  of  enclosure 

1.   US'  x  50' 
2.  No 
3.  Cyclone  fence  on  each  end,   (148' 
long    by    10'    high),   including   24' 
wings   at   45   degree   angle  ;    galv. 
pipe  posts  set  in  concrete 

1.   125'  x  39',  except  side  courts 
2.  Yes 
3.  Anchor  Post  wire  fence 

4 

intensions  o 

1.  Lighted  for  night  use? 
2.  Miscellaneous  equipment 

1.  Yes  ;  two  Giant  Duplex  projectors 
for    each    court;    light    poles    45' 
high  set  5'  from  each  net  post 
2.  Wooden  benches 

1.  No,  being  planned 

2.   Park     benches,     regulation    mark- 
ers,   hand    roller;    stadium    serves 
as  shelter 

Court   construction               .  .$1  647  50 

Sub-grade    $3,274.35 

CONSTRUCTION  COST 

Backstops    550.00 

Drainage    1,757.97 

Lights     622.00 

Court   construction    8,806.70 

Net   posts    7  00 

Fence     2,524  50 

TOTAL                              $2  826  50 

TOTAL    $16363.52 

(Kentucky    Rock   asphalt,    24"   layer, 
cost,    75c    sq.    yd.) 

OPERATION 

Workers  —  number,      hours,      wages, 
duties 

Caretaker    for    playground  ;     attends 
courts,  repairs  nets 

Two   men    (also    mark    baseball    and 
athletic    fields),    one    man    10    hrs. 
at   60c  per  hr.  ;   one  man  8  hrs.  at 
55c  per  hr. 

1.  Control  of  use 

2.  Available  only  when  worker  pres- 
ent? 
3.   Use  by  children  restricted? 

1.  "First  come"  ;  one  set  when  play- 
ers   waiting;    play    doubles    when 
players    waiting 
2.  No 

3.   Only  adults  after  7  p.m. 

1.  Hourly     permits,      in      order      of 
application 

2.   Yes 

3.   Only    adults    after    6    p.m.    week 
days  and  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 

1.  Length   of  season 
2.  Hours  per  day 
3.  Play  on  Sunday? 
4.   Charge  for  use  of   courts 
5.  Income 

1.  Twelve  months 
2.   Daylight   hours 
3.  Yes 
4.  No  charge 
5.   None 

1.   Six  months 
2.   Eleven  hours 
3.   Yes 
4.   No   charge 
5.   None 

1.  Number   of  playing   days 
2.  Number  of  players  or  permits 

1.  365  days 
2.  Average    1,500   monthly 

1.    199 
2.  23,681   (1928) 

1.   Courts  used  for  skating? 
2.  Present  condition  of  courts 

1.   No 
2.  Good 

1.  No 
2.  Very   good 

OPERATING  COST 

Painting    lines    three    times    per 

Wages    $2,170.80 

TOTAL  $32 
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Field  Houses 


FIELD  HOUSE,  CIRCUS  PLAYGROUND,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

A  substantial,  attractive  structure  which  serves  both  as  a  playground  shelter  and  a  neighborhood  recreation  center.    Use 

of  the  building  is  administered  by  the  Extension  Department,   Milwaukee   Public   Schools.     See  plan  of  this  building 

on  Page  328;  also  a  report  of  its  construction  and  operation  on  Page  332. 


With  one  exception,  the  field  houses  for  which 
reports  are  given  have  been  constructed  since 
1927,  and  most  of  them  are  located  on  or  near 
playgrounds.  A  majority  of  the  buildings  con- 
sist of  a  basement  or  ground  floor  and  one  main 
floor.  Substantial  materials  have  been  used, 
foundations  being  of  concrete,  exterior  walls  of 
stucco  or  brick,  and  roofs  of  asbestos  shingles. 
The  indoor  construction  is  equally  durable  insur- 
ing a  minimum  of  expense  for  upkeep  and  main- 
tenance. 

These  field  houses  offer  considerable  variety 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  facilities  provided,  al- 
though in  many  of  them  the  general  arrangement 
of  rooms  is  similar.  Generally  there  is  one  main 
room — auditorium,  gymnasium,  or  major  club 
room — located  in  the  center  of  the  building  with 
toilet,  locker  and  shower  rooms  on  the  sides. 
These  special  accommodations  for  the  two  sexes 
are  placed  on  opposite  sides,  and  occasionally 
toward  the  rear  of  the  building.  Position  of 
entrances  in  relation  to  the  central  room,  to  sup- 
ply rooms  and  director's  rooms,  are  such  as  to 
afford  ready  oversight  by  staff  workers  in  the 
normal  course  of  their  duties. 

Generally  speaking,  the  various  rooms  for 
games  and  other  indoor  recreation  activities  are 
located  on  the  same  level,  usually  the  main  floor. 
Where  considerable  space  is  allotted  to  rooms  of 
this  type,  most  of  the  other  facilities  such  as 
showers,  lockers  and  dressing  rooms  are  placed 
in  the  basement.  Such  is  the  arrangement  in 
both  field  houses  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  most  of  the  buildings  in  Milwaukee,  Wis- 


consin. Men's  and  women's  toilets  are  provided 
both  on  the  main  floor  and  in  the  basement  of  the 
field  house  in  Rindge  Park,  Cambridge.  The 
building  at  Circus  Playground,  Milwaukee,  a 
plan  of  which  is  shown  on  Page  328,  has  the  girls' 
lockers  and  showers  on  the  first  floor  and  those 
for  boys  in  the  basement.  Dressing  rooms  for 
boys  and  girls  but  no  showers  are  contained  in 
the  Ohio  Avenue  Playground  field  house,  Mil- 
waukee. A  combined  assembly  room  and  gym- 
nasium adequate  to  accommodate  basketball 
games  is  provided  in  the  Green  Lake  Playfield 
building,  Seattle,  Washington.  It  also  contains 
other  important  features  for  recreation  uses  as 
illustrated  by  the  reproduced  plans  to  be  found 
at  the  close  of  this  section.  Usually  the  build- 
ings provide  on  the  main  floor  extra  utility  space 
for  checking,  storage  of  game  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, and  general  work  room  accommodations. 

The  several  Milwaukee  field  houses  for  which 
reports  are  included  suggest  the  extent  to  which 
larger  cities  are  providing  such  buildings  in  dif- 
ferent neighborhoods.  Undoubtedly  the  indi- 
vidual buildings  are  designed  to  accommodate  the 
needs  existing  in  different  sections.  The  plan- 
ning of  such  buildings  for  the  simultaneous  car- 
rying on  of  a  variety  of  activities  is  important. 
Associated  with  these  considerations  also  are  such 
factors  as  the  number  and  variety  of  recreation 
areas  and  facilities  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
field  house.  For  example,  the  Carroll  Park 
building,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  is  intended  pri- 
marily to  serve  the  bath  house  needs  of  those 
patronizing  the  nearby  wading-swimming  pool 
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and  the  athletic  groups  using  the  various  game 
areas.  The  interior  of  this  particular  building  is 
arranged  so  that  those  desiring  bath  house  ac- 
commodations may  use  the  first  floor  where 
towels  and  suits  are  available,  while  athletic 
teams  are  cared  for  in  the  basement — entering  by 
way  of  toilets  directly  to  the  basement.  In  this 
way  neither  group  is  disturbed,  each  can  be  ac- 
commodated simultaneously,  and  the  problem  of 
supervision  is  comparatively  simple.  Additional 
points  to  be  considered  in  the  erection  of  field 
houses  such  as  supervision,  circulation  and  up- 
keep are  discussed  in  the  Park  Manual,  Volume 
One,  Pages  397,  398  and  399.  Helpful  informa- 
tion regarding  the  functions  of  such  buildings 
and  their  relation  to  various  play  areas  is  con- 
tained in  Play  Areas,  Pages  33,  96,  97,  118  and 
137. 

Without  exception,  the  field  houses  reported 
are  operated  throughout  the  year.  Those  provid- 
ing indoor  recreation  advantages  for  adults  are 
open  as  a  rule  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
on  week  days  and  until  midnight  on  Saturdays 
and  holidays. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  supervision  re- 


quired is  determined  largely  by  the  extent  to 
which  play  and  recreation  activities  are  provided 
in  the  building.  Since  recreation  programs  are 
conducted  in  most  of  the  field  houses,  there  is 
usually  a  full  time  director  for  men  and  one  for 
women,  with  substitutes  and  other  helpers  as 
needed  during  the  summer  months.  There  is  also 
one  caretaker  or  janitor.  This  general  arrange- 
ment prevails  in  the  Cambridge,  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  buildings.  For  certain  other  buildings 
where  the  problem  is  largely  one  of  supervising 
showers,  lockers  and  toilets  a  minimum  staff  of 
the  caretaking  type  is  sufficient.  Supervision  of 
this  nature  may  be  adequate  even  for  certain 
kinds  of  recreation  activities  calling  for  partial  or 
irregular  use  of  the  building.  For  example,  the 
field  houses  in  Milwaukee  accommodate  ice 
skaters  without  the  necessity  of  special  workers. 
Since  most  of  the  buildings  have  not  yet  been 
operated  a  full  year,  statements  of  operating  ex- 
pense and  of  attendance  are  not  available.  This 
loss  is  compensated  at  least  in  part  by  having 
buildings  of  most  recent  construction,  cost  items 
for  which  approximate  very  closely  present  prices 
of  labor  and  materials. 


FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  FIELD  HOUSE  AT  GREEN  LAKE  PLAYFIELD,   DEPARTMENT  OF   PARKS,   SEATTLE,   WASHINGTON 
A  building  of  appropriate  and  attractive  design  which  serves  both  as  a  field  house  and  bath  house.    The  wide  range  of 
recreation  activities  which  it  affords  is  indicated  by  the  main  floor  plan  on  Page  334  and  by  the  report  to  be  found 

on  Page  335. 


FIELD     HOUSES 
DESCRIPTION 

cation 


te   built 

mensions — length,   width,  height 


BALTIMORE,     Maryland 

1.  Carroll   Park,   adjacent   to   athletic 
field,    wading-swimming    pool    and 
playground 

2.  1927 

3.  106'    x  45';    one   story    and   base- 
ment 


CAMBRIDGE,    Massachusetts 
1.  Corporal  Burns  Playfield 


2.  1928 

3.  60'    6"    x    30'    6" 

half    stories 


one   and    one- 


CAMBRIDGE,    Massachusetts 
1.  Rindge   Park 


2.  1928 

3.  109'    on    one    side;    91'    on    other 
side    x    73'    3"    wide;    one    and    a 
half    stories 


'ials   used  in   construction 


foundation — concrete 

Exterior  walls — stucco 

Interior  walls — plaster  and  cement 

Roof — asphalt   shingles 

Inside     trim — concrete-plaster ;     steel 

sash 

Lobby — concrete  floor 
Toilet    and    shower    rooms — concrete 

floors 


Foundation — concrete 

Exterior  walls — brick 

Interior   walls — lime   brick 

Roof — asbestos    shingles 

Inside   trim- — wood 

Toilets — plaster   and    slate   partitions 

Shower     rooms — brick     walls,     slate 

partitions 
Toilet    and    shower    rooms — concrete 

floors 

Recreation   room — hard   maple   floor 
Lobby — concrete  floor 


.foundation — concrete 

Exterior  walls — brick 

Interior  walls — brick 

Roof — asbestos  shingles 

Inside   trim — wood 

Toilets — brick  walls ;  slate  parti- 
tions 

Shower  rooms — white  brick  walls; 
slate  partitions 

Toilet  and  shower  rooms — concrete 
floors,  granolithic  finish 

Lobby — hard  maple  floors 

Recreation   rooms — hard  maple  floors 


>oms    and   facilities 


1.   Mam  floor — 

Porch— 20'  x  9' 

Lobby — 20'  x  14' ;   ticket  booth 

Boys'   and   Girls'    shower  rooms 

— 20'  x   11';   3   showers  each 
Boys'  and  Girls'  locker  rooms — 

53'   x   40';    500    lockers    each 
Men|s    toilet— 21'    x    6'    6"— 3 

toilets,  3  urinals,  3  lavatories 

(outside  entrance) 
Women's   toilet — 21'   x   6'    6" — 

3    toilets,    3    lavatories    (out- 
side  entrance) 

Storage    room — 21'    x    6'    6" 
Basement- 
Boys'  shower  room — 20'   x    16', 

2  toilets,  2  urinals,  3  showers 
Boys'    locker   room — 32'    x    16', 

125  lockers 
Girls'   shower  room — 23'  x   16', 

2   toilets,   3    showers 
Girls'    locker   room — 20'    x   20', 

125    lockers 

Boiler  and  coal  room — 20'  x  19' 
Storage  room — 19'   x   18' 


1.  Main   floor — 

Assembly    room — 60'    6"    x    30' 

6",   piano,   chairs 
Ground   floor — 

Women's   shower   room — 15'    6" 

x   7',   5   showers 
Women's  toilet — 15'  6"  x  8'  9", 

4  toilets,  2  lavatories,   1   sink 
Men's    shower    room — 12'    6"    x 

11' — 8   showers 
Men's  toilet— 12'  4"  x  5'  8",  2 

toilets,    3    lavatories 
Women's    locker    room — 18'    6" 

x   7'    6" 

Men's  locker  room— 18'  6"  x  9' 
Boiler  room — 14'   10"   x   7'   9" 
Rubbing  room — 16'   6"  x   7'   6" 
Supply    room — 18'    6"    x    5'    6" 
Vestibule— 18'    6"   x   9' 


ting 


2.   150    watt   lights   used   throughout. 


2.   Electricity 


1.   Main   floor — 

Two  offices,   each    11'   x  9' 

Men's  recreation  room — 33'  10" 
x  18'  6" — tables,  chairs 

Women's  recreation  room — 30' 
x  18'  6" — tables,  chairs 

Gymnasium — 70'  x  50',  to  be 
used  as  auditorium 

Squash  court — 32'  x  18'  6" 

Men's  toilet — 12'  x  8'  7", 
toilet,  urinal,  2  lavatories 

Women's  toilet — 12'  x  8'   7",  2 

toilets,    2    lavatories 
Ground    floor — 

Superintendent's     room — 33'     x 

8'   6" 

Boys'  toilet — 12'  x  11',  7  toil- 
ets, urinal,  4  lavatories 

Girls'  toilet — 12'  x  11',  4  toil- 
ets, 2  lavatories 

Men's  toilet — 12'  x  11',  4  toil- 
ets, urinal,  2  lavatories,  1 
sink 

Men's  shower  and  locker  room 
— 48'  x  18'  6";  24  showers 

Women's  toilet — 12'  x  11',  3 
toilets,  2  lavatories 

Women's  shower  and,  locker 
room — 29'  4"  x  18'  6";  25 
lockers,  6  dressing  booths 

Boiler  room — 18'  6"  x  16' 

Two  storage  rooms — 48'  x  23' ; 
40'  x  27' 

Supply    room — 18'    x    7' 
2    Electricity 


CONSTRUCTION    COST 


TOTAL     $48,676.28 

(Items   not  segregated    from   general 
Park   construction    account) 


Excavating    and    grading.. $  986. DO 

Foundation    991.00 

Building   7,356.00 

Roof    900.00 

Inside     trim,      floors     and 

plaster    2,315.00 

Heating   system    3,110.00 

Water   and    plumbing 3,999.00 

Lighting     247.00 

Lockers    301.15 

Other   equipment    32.00 

Architect    1,500.00 


Excavation     $      800.0ft 

Foundation    4,099.00 

Building     37,429.00 

Roof    3,100.00 

Heating   system    9,892.00 

Water   and   plumbing 9,200.0ft 

Lighting     1,500.00 

Lockers     669.54 

Other   equipment    1,000.0ft 

Architect    4,000.00 


TOTAL     $21,737.15 

(Labor  cost  for  first  five  items  was 
$5,564.57,  which  is  included  in 
above  figures). 


TOTAL     $71,689.54 

(Grading    cost    not    included) 


OPERATION   AND    MAIN- 
TENANCE 

uilding    used    year    round? 
'ours  open 
Corkers   employed 


1.  Yes 

2.  7   a.m. — 11    p.m. 

3.  Woman,    general    supervisor    and 

locker  attendant,  $14  per  wk. 

Two     men,     attend     lockers     and 

building;   each,  $19.20  per  wk. 


1.  Yes 

2.  9   a.m. — 10   p.m. 

3.  Director — year  round — $5  per  day 
Man  and  woman  for  ten  weeks  in 

summer, — $4  per  day,  each ; 
also  conduct  playground  activi- 
ties 

Woman — year  round— $21  per 
wk. ;  supervises  girls'  work 

Man — year  round — $40  per  wk., 
janitor  and  field  caretaker. 

Additional  workers  expected  to 
be  employed 


1.  Yes 

2.  9  a.m. — 10  p.m. 

3.  Director  of  activities   year  round,. 

$5  per  day 
Caretaker       and       janitor,       year 

round,    $40    per    wk. 
Woman    supervisor,    year    round, 

$21  per  wk. 
Man,  ten  wks.    (summer),  $4  per 

day ;   directs   activities 
Woman,    ten    wks.    (summer),    $4 

per  day ;   directs  activities 
Additional  workers  expected  to  be 

employed. 


ctivities   conducted 

hargc    for    use    of   facilities? 


s  admission  charged  to  activities? 
ource   of  funds  for   operation 


Ittendance 


1.  No  game  activities  in  building 

2.  Yes ;    5c    per    person    for    use    of 
shower,    locker,    towel,    soap    and 
bathing    suit 

3.  No 

4.  Park   funds 


5.   11,341    individual  charges   for   use 
of   building    facilities 


1.  Quiet  games,   dancing,   dramatics, 
handcraft 

2.  None 


3.  No 

4.  Park  funds 


5.  Building   just   opened 


1.  Basket      ball,      squash,      handball, 

dancing,   dramatics,   handcraft 

2.  None 


3.  No 

4.  Park  funds 


5.  First  year  building  in  use 


FINANCIAL     STATEMENT 
Expenditures 


1928 

Payroll     $1,865.97 

(One  worker  employed  entire  year; 
two  for  latter  half,  and  three  at 
end  of  year.  Other  items  of 
operating  expense  not  segregated 
from  general  Park  accounts. ) 


Operating    cost    still    undetermined 


Full  year  of  operation  not  yet  com 
pleted 


Receipts 


From  use  of  facilities $567.05  I  There   will   be   no   revenue   from   ad- 

I       missions  or  use  of  facilities. 


No  revenue   from   admissions  or  use- 
of   facilities 
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FIELD     HOUSES 
DESCRIPTION 

1.  Location 

2.  Date   built 

3.  Dimensions — length,   width,   height 


MILWAUKEE,   Wisconsin 


1.  Burnham  Street  and  28th  Ave. 

2.  1928 

3.  56'    2"    x   56'   2";    one   story   and 
basement 


MILWAUKEE,    Wisconsin 

1.  Circus  Playground 

2.  1928 

3.  80'  x  34' ;  one  story  and  basement 


MILWAUKEE,    Wisconsi 

1.  Holt     Avenue     Playground, 
wading  pool 

2.  1928 

3.  48'    x    31';    one    story    and 
ment 


Materials  used  in   construction 


Foundation — concrete    piles    25'    long 

(marshy    ground) 
Exterior   walls — brick 
Roof — asbestos   shingles 
Toilets — marble    partitions 
Shower  room — brick 
Toilet  and  shower  rooms — tile  floors 

in  toilets  ;  concrete  in  shower  room 
Recreation  room — concrete  floor 
Lobby — Concrete  floor 


Foundation — concrete 
Exterior  walls — brick 
Roof — asbestos  shingles 
Toilets — marble  partitions 
Shower  rooms — metal 
Toilet  and   shower  rooms — tile  floors 
in  toilet ;  concrete  in  shower  rooms 
Lobby — concrete   floor 
Recreation    room — concrete    floor 


Foundation — concrete 
Exterior   walls — brick 
Roof — asbestos   shingles 
Toilets — marble  partitions;   tile 
Recreation  room — concrete  floor 
Lobby — concrete    floor 


1.  Rooms   and   facilities 


2.  Lighting 


1.   Main  floor — 

Assembly    room — 53'    x    32'    to 

25';   two   drinking  fountains 
Porch— 35'  x  7'   1" 
Two   porches — 15'   x   7'    1"  each 
Check   room— 20'    6"    x    17'    10" 
Girls'   toilet— 15'    6"    x    11'    2"; 

4  toilets,   3   lavatories,  mirror 

(outside    entrance) 
Boys'  toilet— 15'  6"  x  11'  2";  4 

toilets,   4  urinals,   2   lavatories 

(outside    entrance) 
Two  utility  closets — 9'  6"  x  2', 

11'   x   2' 
Basement — 

Shower  room— 24'  2"  x   10';    6 

showers,    1    sink 

Locker    room — 42'    6"    x    12'    1" 
Store  room — 42'   6"   x   12'    1" 
Work    room — 13'    6"    x    11'    1" 
Umpire's   room — 6'    3"    x   5' 
Boiler  room — 15'  6"  x  11' 
Transformer  room — 10'   2"   x  6' 
Toilet — 13'    x    6'    3";    toilet,   la- 
vatory,  urinal 


2.   Electricity 


Main   floor — 

Assembly  room — 30'  x  25';  two 
drinking  fountains 

Office— 12'  6"  x  10'  11";  lava- 
tory 

Two  porches — 46'  x  8',  30'  x 
5' 

Check   room— 22'    6"    x    18' 

Boys'  toilet— 13'  1"  x  10'  7"; 
4  toilets,  2  urinals,  2  lava- 
tories (outside  entrance) 

Girls'  toilet— 12'  10"  x  8'  8"; 
4  toilets,  2  lavatories  (out- 
side entrance) 

Girls'  locker  and  shower  room — 
13'  11"  x  13'  3";  3  showers, 
3  benches 

Utility   closet — 12'   6"   x  2' 
Basement — 

Boys'  shower  room — 12'  10"  x 
10'  6";  4  showers,  lavatory, 
urinal 

Boys'  locker  room — 22'  x  17' 
11" 

Three  store  rooms — 29'  9"  x 
12',  19'  x  12',  13'  9"  x  13'  2" 

Work    room — 12'    9"   x    10'    10" 

Tool  room — 12'  9"  x  8'  7" 

Tool   closet — 12'   9"   x    1'    10" 

Transformer  room — 10'  6"  x 
5'  6" 

Boiler   room — 12'    x   10' 
Electricity 


1.  Main  floor — 

Assembly  room — 23'  x  21' 
Two    porches — 20'    4"    x    i 

each 

Porch— 12'   x   5' 
Check  room— 14'  x  10'  8" 
Boys'  toilet— 10'  5"  x  9' 

toilets,    2    urinals,    1    lav; 

mirror,    (outside   entranc 
Girls'    toilet— 9'     3"     x    8 

3    toilets,    1    lavatory,    n 

(outside    entrance) 
Two    utility    closets — 10' 

8'   x  2' 
Basement — 

Work  room — 11'  6"  x  6'  5' 
Transformer  room — 9'6"  x 
Boys'  dressing  room — 9'  x 
Girls'  dressing  room — 12' 
Store  room — 32'  x  21'  to 
Boiler  room 


2.   Electricity 


CONSTRUCTION    COST 


Excavation,  concrete  and 

brick  work  $21,301.00 

Carpenter  work  and  hard- 
ware    5,297.00 

Cut  stone,  marble,  lathing 
and  plastering  398.00 

Steel  and  iron  work  (in- 
cluding flag  pole) 1,568.00 

Painting    and   glazing 395.00 

Sheet  metal  and  asbestos 

shingles  1,483.00 

Plumbing      3,456.00 

Heating,  including  oil 

burner  2,314.00 


Excavation,  concrete  and 

brick  work  $12,754.00 

Carpenter  work  and  hard- 
ware    4,590.00 

Cut  stone    tile  and  marble  1,753.00 

Steel  and  iron  wk.  in- 
cluding flag  pole 724.00 

Painting    and    glazing 540.00 

Sheet  metal  and  asbestos 

shingles  1,672.00 

Plumbing   3,198.00 

Heating    1,615.00 

Oil    burner    560.00 

Lathing    and    plastering.  .  .  651.00 


TOTAL   $36,212.00 

(Increased  cost  of  excavation  and 
concrete  work,  due  to  marshy 
land  necessitating  use  of  piles 
as  foundation.) 


TOTAL     $28,057.00 


Excavation,  concrete  and 
brick  work  $13,3 

Carpenter  work  and  hard- 
ware    3,( 

Cut  stone  and  marble 

Steel  and  iron  wk.  (in- 
cluding flag  pole) 1,C 

Painting   and    glazing 2 

Sheet  metal  and  asbestos 
shingles  ( 

Plumbing   .  .      4,1 

Heating  (not  including 
boiler)  

Lathing  and  plastering.  .  .  . 

TOTAL $24,1 


OPERATION   AND    MAIN- 
TENANCE 

1.  Building    used   year    round? 

2.  Hours  open 

3.  Workers   employed 


1.  Yes 
2. 


2.  

3.  Playground    custodian     serves    as 

janitor 

Skate  checker  on  skating  days, 
3 — 10  p.m.,  all  day  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  40c  per  hr. 


1.   Yes 

2. • 

3.  Playground    custodian    serves    as 

janitor; 

Skate  checker  on  skating  days, 
3-10  p.m.  weekdays,  all  day  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday,  40c  per  ' 


1.  Yes 
2. 


hr. 


3.   Playground     custodian     serve 

janitor; 

Skate     checker     on     skating 
3 — 10  p.m.,  all  day  Saturda 
Sunday,  40c  per  hr. 


1.  Activities   conducted 


2.   Charge    for    use    of   facilities? 


3.  Is  admission  charged  to  activities? 

4.  Source   of  funds  for   operation 

5.  Attendance 


1.  Athletic  Club's  business  meetings, 
shoe  checking  and  warming  room 
in  skating  season 


2.  Yes;  5c  for  checking  shoes  in 
skating  season,  5c  for  towel  and 
soap  in  showers 


3. 

4    . 

5.  No   record   yet 


1.  Meeting    place    for    35th    St.    Ad- 
vancement       Association,        Child 
Health     Station,     Athletic     Club's 
business    meetings,    shoe    checking 
and     warming     room     in     skating 
season 

2.  Yes ;    5c    for    checking    shoes    in 
skating   season,    5c   for   towel   and 
soap  in  showers 

4    

5.  No   record   yet 


2.   Yes;     5c     for     checking    sho< 
skating   season 


3.  

4.  

5.  No  record  yet 


FINANCIAL    STATEMENT 
Expenditures 


Full   year   of   operation   not   yet   com- 
pleted 


Full  year  of  operation  not  yet  com- 
pleted 


Full  year  of  operation  not  yet 
pleted 


Receipts 


Full   year   of   operation  not   yet   com-     Full   year  of   operation   not   yet  com-  I  Full   year   of   operation   not   yet 
HetpH  pleted I         pleted , 
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FIELD     HOUSES 
DESCRIPTION 

.ocation 

late   built 

timensions — length,   width,  height 


MILWAUKEE,    Wisconsin 

1.  Ohio     Avenue     Playground,     near 
wading    pool    and    skating   rink 

2.  1928 

3.  48'   4"  x   31';  one  story  and  base- 
ment 


MILWAUKEE,    Wisconsin 

1.  Pryor  Avenue  and  Seeley  Street 

2.  1928 

3.  47' 3"    x    36' 10";    one    story    and 
basement 


MOLINE,   Illinois 


2.  1928 

3.  200'    x    ISO';    one    story,    balcony 
and  basement 


erials   used   in   construction 


Foundation — concrete 

Exterior   walls — brick 

Roof — asbestos    shingles 

Toilets — marble  partitions  ;  tile  floors 

Recreation    room — concrete    floor 

Lobby — concrete  floor 


Foundation — concrete 

Exterior   walls — brick 

Roof — asbestos  shingles 

Toilets — marble   partitions 

Shower  rooms — metal 

Toilet   and   shower   rooms — tile   floors 

Recreation    room — concrete     floor 

Lobby — concrete    floor 


Foundation — concrete 

Exterior  walls — brick  and  tile 

Interior   walls — glazed   tile 

Roof— 2"  sheathing,  1"  celotex,  com- 
position shingles 

Inside  trim — yellow  pine 

Toilets — glazed  tile  wall;  concrete 
floor 

Showers — glazed  tile  wall;  concrete 
floor 

Lobby — concrete  floor 


looms   and   facilities 


Aghting 


1.   Main   floor — 

Assembly  room — 24'  3"  x  21'  1" 
Two      open      porches — 20'  4"    x 

6'  6"  each 

Check  room— 12'  x  9'  5" 
Girls'    toilet — 9'    3"    x    9',    three 
toilets,  1  lavatory  (outside  en- 
trance) 

Boys'   toilet— 10'    x   9'    3",   two 
toilets,    urinal,    lavatory    (out- 
side entrance) 
Two    utility     closets — 9'     x    2', 

5'    6"    x   2' 
Basement — - 

Girls'    dressing   room — 11'    8"   x 

8'    10" 
Boys'    dressing    room — 11' 6"    x 

9'    10" 

Work    room— 11' 8"    x    9' 2" 
Boiler   room— 11'  6"   x   7'  6" 
Two     store     rooms — 24'     x     10', 
10'   x   8'    6" 


2.  Electricity 


Main    floor — 

Assembly  room — 25'  x  22'  11" 
Two  porches — 11'  x  6'  4"  each; 
drinking    fountain    near    each 
porch 
Girls'  toilet — 16'   x  7'   8";  three 

toilets,   lavatory 

Boys'  toilet — 11'  x  10'  to  7' 8"; 
two  toilets,  two  urinals,   lava- 
tory 
Two    utility    closets — 10'    x    2', 

6'   x   2' 
Basement — 

Shower  room — 10' 9"  x  10' 2" 
Three  showers,  sink,   urinal 
Locker    room — 29'    x    11' 
50  lockers,  drinking  fountain 
Work  room — 20'  x   11' 
Boiler  room 


2.   Electricity 


1.  Main    floor — 

Lobby— 27'  8"    x    18'  6"    (ticket 

booth) 

Lobby — 24'  1"   x   14'  9" 
Lobby— 28'  5"    x    21'  1"    (ticket 

booth) 
Room    and    ticket    office — 39'    x 

16'    9" 

Manager's  office — 12'  9"  x  10' 
Ticket   office — 7'    x   3'  4" 
Coach's   office— 12'  9"    x    10' 
Office— 12'  x  9' 
Shower  room — 7'  x  6'  1" 
Central    floor— 100'    x    70' 
Playing   floor — 80'   x   50' 
Balcony — 

Two   ladies'    rest   rooms — 25'  2" 

x   13' 
Two    ladies'    toilet    rooms — 13* 

2"    x    13' 

Store  room — 38'  x  20'  4" 
Basement — 

Coal    bin— 20'  9"   x    14'  10" 
Boiler    room — 39'  10"    x    22'  2" 

2.  Main  room — 18 — 1,000  watt  lights 
Balcony— 70— 200  watt  lights 


CONSTRUCTION    COST 


Excavation,     concrete     and 

brick    work $11,000.00 

Carpenter    work    and    hard- 
ware      3,088.00 

Cut    stone    and    marble....  1,287.00 
Steel    and    iron    work     (in- 
cluding  flag    pole) 864.00 

Painting   and    glazing 300.00 

Sheet    metal     and    asbestos 

shingles    640.00 

Plumbing   2,098.00 

Heating    760.00 

Lathing    and    plastering...  410.00 

Oil    burner     350.00 

House  lights 680.00 


Excavation,  concrete  and 
brick  work 

Carpenter  work  and  hard- 
ware 


$   7,646.00 

2,990.00 
354.00 
1,145.00 


Cut    stone    

Tile  and  marble 

Steel    and    iron    work    (in- 
cluding   flag    pole)     ....         780.00 

Painting  and  glazing 350.00 

Sheet    metal    and    asbestos 

shingles    707.00 

Plumbing      2,700.00 

Heating     865.00 

Lathing  and  plastering.  .  .  .         405.00 
Oil    burner    538.00 


Excavating    and    grading.. $  9,609.00 

Foundation     16,986.00 

Building     construction....  90,517.00 

Roof    12,343.00 

Heating    system 16,000.00 

Plumbing  and  water 8,365.00 

Lighting     6,318.00 

Lockers     900.00 

Oil  burner 425.00 

Other   equipment    1,100.00 

Architect    7,500.00 

Miscellaneous    5,981.00 


TOTAL   $21,477.00 


TOTAL    $18,480.00 


TOTAL     $176,044.00 

Financed  by  private  association  (in- 
corporated), which  issued  $150,000 
of  5%  bonds,  purchased  by  local 
citizens.  Bonds  mature  in  twenty 
years,  and  property  when  paid  for, 
to  be  deeded  to  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  of  Moline 


OPERATION   AND    MAIN- 
TENANCE 

Building    used    year    round? 
^ours  open 

Workers    employed 


1.   Yes 


1.  Yes 


3.   Playground     custodian     serves     as 

janitor 

Skate  checker  on  skating  days, 
3  to  10  p.m.,  all  day  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  40c  per  hr. 


3.   Playground     custodian     serves     as 

ian.tor 

Skate  checker  on  skating  days, 
3  to  10  p.m.,  all  day  Saturday 
an  1  Sunday,  40c  per  hr. 


1.  It  will   be 

2.  Schedule    of    hours   not   yet    deter- 

mined 

3.  Two   general   caretakers;   one   only 

required  in  summer 


Activities   conducted 

Charge    for    use    of    facilities? 


Is  admission  charged  to  activities? 
Source    of   funds  for    operation 
Attendance 


2.  Yes;     5c     for     checking     shoes    in 
skating    season 


3.  — • 

4.  

5.  No   record  yet 


2.  Yes;  5c  for  checking  shoes  in 
skating  season  ;  5c  for  towel  and 
reap  in  showers 


5.   No   record  yet 


1.  Building     being     used     chiefly     by 
High  School  teams  but  other  com* 
munity  groups  can   be   served 

2.  Charge    will    be    made    for    admis- 
sion    and     for     use     of     facilities 
under     certain     circumstances. 
Policy    not    fully    developed 

3.  See   above 

4.  Board  of   Education 

5.  Building   just   opened   for   use 


FINANCIAL     STATEMENT 

Expenditures 


Full    year   of   operation   not   yet   com- 
pleted 


Full    year   of   operation   not   yet   com- 
pleted 


Maintenance     cost     to     be     met     by 
Moline  High  School 


Receipts 


Full   year   of  operation   not   yet   com- 
plet°d 


Full    year   of   operation   not  yet   com- 
pleted 


Receipts   will    go   to   bondholders 
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FIELD     HOUSES 
DESCRIPTION 

1.  Location 

2.  Date    built 

3.  Dimensions — length,  width,  height 


Materials   used  in   construction 


1.  Rooms   and   facilities 


2.  Lighting 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    California 

1.  Excelsior   Playground 

2.  1928 

3.  82'     x     35';     one     and     one-half 
stories 


Foundation — reenforced    concrete 

Exterior   walls — stucco 

Interior    walls — tongue    and     groove 

pine 

Roof — asbestos,  cement  shingles 
Inside  trim — pine 
Toilets — walls,  pine 
Shower   rooms — walls,   cement 
Toilet    and    shower    rooms — concrete 

floors 
Recreation   room — pine   floor    1}4"   of 

No.    1    V.    G. 


1.  Main  floor — 

Auditorium  with  stage — SO'  x 
24';  fireplace,  benches,  piano, 
game  tables,  curtains  for  stage 

Men  directors'  room — 16'  x  9' 

Women  directors'  room — 16'  x 
13' 

Boys'  lavatory  and  showers— 
16'  x  9';  2  toilets,  urinal,  2 
showers  (outside  entrance) 

Girls'  lavatory  and  showers — 
16'  x  9';  3  toilets,  2  showers 
(ontside  entrance) 

Kitchen — 16'  x  12';  sink,  two- 
hole  gas  plate,  two  supply 
lockers,  2  portable  screens 

Caretaker's  room — 19'   x   18' 

2.  Overhead  lighting 


CONSTRUCTION    COST 


OPERATION   AND    MAIN- 
TENANCE 

1.  Building    used    year   round? 

2.  Hours  open 

3.  Workers   employed 


I.  Activities   conducted 


2.  Charge    for    use    of   facilities? 

3.  Is  admission  charged  to  activities? 

4.  Source   of  funds  for   operation 

5.  Attendance 


FINANCIAL    STATEMENT 
Expenditures 


Receipts 


Excavation,  grad- 
ing and  build- 
ing materials  $6,318.00 

Labor    4,212.00  $10,530.00 

Roof — 

Materials    300.00 

Labor    200.00  500.00 

Water  &  plumbing — 

877.00 
585.00 


Materials 
Labor  . . . 
Lighting — 
Materials 
Labor  .  . . 


190.00 
125.00 


1,462.00 


315.00 


TOTAL    $12,807.00 


1.  Yes 

2.  Morning  and  afternoon  daily;  two 
evenings    weekly 

3.  Woman  director,   12  mos.  at  $110 

per  mo.,  6  hours  per  day ;  girls' 
activities 

Man  director,  12  mos.  at  $110 
per  mo.,  6  hours  per  day ;  boys' 
activities 

Janitor,  12  mos.  at  $150  per  mo., 
8  hours  per  day  ;  attends  build- 
ing and  grounds 


SEATTLE,    Washington 

1.  Green  Lake  Play  field 

2.  1929 

3.  136'  x  110';  two  stories 


Foundation — fir  piling,   concrete   caps 

Exterior   walls — stucco   over   concrete 

Interior  walls — plaster 

Roof — asbestos  roofing  on  concrete 
slab 

Inside  trim — metal   and   wood 

Toilet  and  shower  rooms — steel  par- 
titions; concrete  floors 

Recreation    room — concrete    floor 

Lobby — concrete  floor 


Main  floor — 

Two  director's  offices  10'  7"  x  8' 
Stage— 61'  6"  x  27'  2" 
Two  shower  rooms — 16'  x  6'  6" 
Store  room — 23'  2"  x  23' 
Two  locker  rooms — 26'  x  24' 
Gymnasium — 90'    x   61'  6" 
Kitchen— 12'  4"  x  7'  6" 
Two      comfort      rooms — 17'      x 

12'    4"    (outside   entrance) 
Boiler  room — 23'  2"  x  22'  6" 

Second   floor — 
Two  offices — 8'   6"  x   7' 
Two  social  rooms — -42'  x  24' 
Kitchen— 14'    x    8'  6" 


2.  110-220     A.     C. ;     gymnasium — 12 

?endants    of    450    watts    each,    26' 
rom     floor,     controlled     at     stage 
switch  board.    Other  fixtures,  ma- 
rine type  with  local  control 


Building     $64,000.00 

Heating    system    14,000.00 

Water   and    plumbing 8,000.00 

Lighting     5,000.00 

TOTAL $91,000.00 


1.  Yes;   nine  months  as  field  house; 
three   months   as   bath   house 

2.  2 — 10    p.m.,.   Monday — Friday;    10 
a.m. — 6  p  m.    Saturdays,  8  p.m. — 
12    p.m.    (social) 

3.  Playground    instructor,     $150    per 

mo.,   8   hours  per  day  in   charge 
Playground  instructress,   $135   per 

mo.,  8  hours  per  day,  girls'  work 
Playground    leader,    $75    per   mo., 

part   t.me,    special   activities 
Desk    attendant,    $50    per    mo.,    8 

hours  per  day,  office  work 
Two  janitors 


1.  Folk  dancing,  adult  and  children's 
groups :       dramatics,      gymnasium 
classes,     handciaft     work,     boys', 
girls'    and    mothers'    clubs 

2.  No 

3.  No 

4.  Tax  levy 

5.  Average    weekly    attendance — club 

meetings    55 

Play  rehearsals    272 

Spectators     110 


Supervision     $2,640.00 

Janitor  service    1,800.00 

Light   and   gas    18.00 

Water     174.00 

Supplies     54.00 


TOTAL     $4,686.00 


No  receipts 


1.  Gymnasium  classes  for  men,  boys, 
women  and  girls 

Basketball,  volley  ball,  indoor 
hockey,  handcraft,  dances,  parties, 
dramatics,  music 

2.  Towel    rental    and    special    dances 

3.  Dramatic    productions   and   dances 

4.  Park  Board  funds 

5.  Building   under   construction 
(February  8,  1929) 


$8,000  per  annum  (estimated) 


Admissions     to     dramatic     programs, 
$100   per  annum    (estimated) 
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Playground  Shelters 


The  shelter  houses  listed  are  located  in  parks 
and  on  other  areas,  principally  separate  play- 
grounds. With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  build- 
ings have  been  constructed  since  1924.  Durable 
materials  have  been  used — foundations  being  of 
concrete,  walls  of  brick  or  stucco,  and  slate,  tile 
or  asbestos  roofing.  Most  of  the  structures  are 
of  attractive  design. 

The  extent  to  wnich  shelters  of  recent  construc- 
tion provide  for  indoor  recreational  activities  is 
worthy  of  special  mention.  For  example,  most 
of  them  have  either  an  assembly,  or  special  recrea- 
tion rooms  for  use  by  various  groups.  An  office 
or  caretaker's  room  and  space  for  storing  recrea- 
tion equipment  and  supplies  are  generally  pro- 
vided. In  one  or  more  instances  there  is  a 
refectory  or  kitchen,  drinking  fountain,  psrgola 
or  pavilion.  One  building  is  equipped  with  a 
limited  number  of  showers  and  lockers.  From 
the  standpoint  of  facilities  provided,  some  of  the 
shelter  houses  are  in  reality  field  houses  and  might 
properly  be  listed  in  that  group.  The  majority 
of  the  shelters  are  heated  and  lighted,  particularly 
those  with  rooms  for  indoor  activities.  With  one 
exception,  the  buildings  have  outside  entrances 
to  toilets,  an  important  provision  which  avoids 
the  necessity  of  going  through  other  parts  of  the 
building.  In  one  instance  a  special  ladies'  rest 
room  is  included  in  addition  to  the  regula,r  toilet 
section. 


The  she.ter  house  located  on  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  Playground,  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  pro- 
vides a  number  of  the  facilities  which  accommod- 
ate social  and  recreation  needs.  The  building  on 
Watts  Playground,  Los  Angeles,  California,  il- 
lustra.tes  the  type  of  structure  which  offers  pri- 
marily shelter  and  comfort  facilities.  Plans  and 
illustrations  of  these  buildings  appear  throughout 
this  section. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  give  consideration 
to  the  facilities  which  a  proposed  shelter  house  is 
to  contain,  for  the  genera]  plan  of  the  building, 
its  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  will  be 
directly  affected  thereby.  As  the  reports  indicate, 
the  cost  of  constructing  a  number  of  the  shelters 
ranges  from  $5,000  to  $6,000.  In  general,  the 
buildings  of  this  class  provide  for  such  mininuui 
requirements  as  office  or  caretaker's  room,  supply 
room,  shelter  and  comfort  needs  only.  With  the 
addition  of  assembly  room,  game  rooms,  or  other 
special  facilities  the  cost  of  construction  increases 
proportionately.  The  general  design  and  quality 
of  construction  materials  are  additional  factors 
affecting  total  cost. 

Operating  cost  statements  for  the  shelter  house 
group  are  quite  incomplete,  either  because  build- 
ings have  just  been  opened  or  expense  items  are 
not  segregated  from  the  operating  expenses  of 
other  park  and  recrea,tion  facilities.  The  method 
of  supervising  the  various  buildings  is  rather  uni- 


SHELTER  HOUSE,  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON  PLAYGROUND,  PLAYGROUND  BOARD,  OAK  PARK,  ILLINOIS 
The  general  appearance  of  this  serviceable  building  will  be  further  enhanced  with  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs. 

See  floor  plan  on  Page  337  and  report  on  Page  341. 
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PLAYGROUND  SHELTERS 
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form.  Usually  there  is  a  dual  arrangement  where- 
by the  park  or  playground  caretaker  is  responsible 
for  the  cleaning  and  upkeep  of  the  building  while 
the  regular  playground  staff  provides  the  super- 
vision. In  such  cases  the  expense  of  supervising 
is  not  charged  against  the  building  but  is  absorbed 
in  the  general  expenses  of  op2rating  the  play- 
ground. A  charge  is  most  frequently  shown  for 
the  caretaker's  service,  the  item  being  an  esti- 
mate based  on  his  daily  or  monthly  rate  for  the 
time  actually  devoted  to  shelter  house  duties. 


Obviously,  as  the  uses  of  the  building  are  ex- 
tended to  include  indoor  recreation  features  for 
groups  other  than  children,  the  cost  of  supervision 
increases  although  charges  for  such  service  are 
not  fully  shown  in  the  expense  statement. 

Valuable  information  regarding  shelter  build- 
ings in  other  cities,  including  certain  principles  of 
construction  and  operation,  is  contained  in  the 
Park  Manual,  Volume  One,  Pages  393-398,  and 
in  Play  Areas,  Pages  92-95. 


Platform  1" above  Main  F/oor 


FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THE  SHELTER  HOUSE,  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON  PLAYGROUND,  PLAYGROUND  BOARD,  OAK  PARK,  ILLINOIS 

(Designed  by  John  S.  Van  Bergen,  Architect,  Ravinia,  Illinois) 

An  effectively  designed  structure.     The  assembly  room,  the  two  group  rooms  and  kitchen  suggest  the  social  and  recre- 
ational uses  which  this  building  affords.     See  illustration  on  Page  336  and  report  on  Page  341. 


PLAYGROUND    SHELTERS 
DESCRIPTION 

1.  Location 

2.  Year   built 


BIRMINGHAM,    Alabama 

1.  North   Birmingham  Park 

2.  1926 


CHICAGO    HEIGHTS,    Illinois 

1.  Jirtle    Playground 

2.  1924 


CHICAGO     HEIGHTS,    Illii 

1.  Ashland   Avenue    Playgrounc 

2.  1927 


1.  Length 

2.  Width 

3.  Height 

4.  Entirely  enclosed? 


1.  62'    9" 

2.  32'    6"    (central   section — 13') 

3.  One    story 

4.  No 


1.  64' 

2.  24'   8" 

3.  28' 

4.  No 


1.  85'   6" 

2.  43'    2"— 32'   2" 

3.  24' 

4.  Yes 


Materials  used  in   construction 


Foundation — concrete 

Floor — cement  (for  pavilions  a  por- 
tion of  Trucan  Lavatories  "Art 
Roc"  floor  hardener  and  coloring 
was  added) 

Walls — outside,  brick;  inside,  cement 
plaster 

Inside    trim — yellow   pine 

Toilets — cement  floors,  plaster  walls 

Roof — "Riviera"    Mission  tile 


Foundation — concrete 

Floor — concrete 

Walls— br.ck 

Inside   trim — wood 

Toilets — concrete  floors,  wooden  par 

titions 
Roof — Spanish   tile 


Foundation — concrete 

Floor — concrete 

Walls — plaster 

Inside    trim — -wood 

Toilets — concrete    floors,    sheet 

partitions 
Roof — Spanish   tile 


Rooms  and  facilities 


Ladies'  rest  room — 19'  9"  x  10' 
Ladies'  toilet— 10'  x  9'  7";  3  toilets, 

lavatory    (outside    entrance) 
Men's  toilet— 14'  6"  x  10' ;  2  toilets, 

urinal,  lavatory   (outside  entrance) 
Concession   stand — 14'    4"    x    10' 
Pavilion,    left    wing — 19'    6"    x    13' 
Pavilion,  right  wing — 19'  6"  x  13' 


Basement — 

Boys'    toilet — 31'    x    25'     (outside 

entrance) 
Girls'    toilet— 31'    x    25'     (outside 

entrance) 

Storage  room — 10'  x  8' 
Two    rooms — 12'    8"    x    11'    8"    on 
either    side    of    open    section   on 
main  floor 


Main  floor — 

Boys'  playroom — 30'  x  20' 
Girls'  playroom — 30'  x  20' 
Two  shelters  at  ends  of  bt 

partly  enclosed,  21'  x  12'  « 
Superintendent's   room — 15' 

9' 
Basement — 

Boys'  toilet— 20'   x   10' 

4    toilets,    3    urinals,    3    si 

(outside  entrance) 
Girls'   toilet— 20'    x    10',    4   t 

3  showers   (outside  entram 
Girls'    playroom   20'   x  20' 
Boys'   playroom   20'  x   20' 
Coal  room,  26'  x  5' 


1.  How    heated? 

2.  Shelter  lighted? 
Describe 


1.  Not  heated 

2.  Yes;   ladies'  rest  rm.  2 — 50  watt, 
ladies'    toilet    1 — 50    watt,    men's 
toilet  1 — 50  watt,  concession  stand 
1 — 75  watt,  left  wing  1 — 75  watt, 
right  wing  1 — 75  watt 


1.  Coal   stoves 

2.  Yes;    electricity 


1.  Hot  air  with  fan 

2.  Yes;    electricity 


PLAYGROUND  SHELTER,  ASHLAND  AVENUE  PLAYGROUND,   PARK  BOARD,  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS,  ILLINOIS 

A  type  of  modern  playground  building  which  embodies  attractiveness    of   design,   durability   and   general    utility.      It 

suggests  also  the  possibilities  of  effective  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs.     In  addition  to  comfort  and  shelter  facilities 

there  are  playrooms  for  boys  and  girls,  both  on  the  main   floor  and   in   the   basement.      (See   report) 
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WATTS  PLAYGROUND 


or    PLHYGR.OUH  D    tun    R.CCR.Z *  Tioit 


Due  to  the  limited   facilities   for  indoor  recreation  activities,  this   building  is   classed  as  a   playground   shelter. 

illustration  on  Page  343  and  report  on  Page  340. 


See 


kYGROUND    SHELTERS 
(Continued) 


ONSTRUCTION    COST 


BIRMINGHAM,    Alabama 
(Continued) 

General     conditions $    500.00 

Foundation    250.00 

Roof    400.00 

Floors     275.00 

Plumbing  and  sewers 85U.OO 

Grading    150.00 

Mill   work,   doors,   windows, 

hardware,   sashing    1,190.00 

Lighting     100.00 

Painting     200.00 

Architect    250.00 

Masonry   1,100.00 

Sheet   metal   work 100.00 

Plastering    250.00 


TOTAL   $5,615.00 

(Does   not    include   contractor's    fee; 
approximately    10    per    cent) 


CHICAGO   HEIGHTS,   Illinois 
(Continued) 

Foundation      and      general 

work   $10,938.00 

Plumbing  and  sewers 2,761.61 

Architect    661.00 

Extras     752.17 


TOTAL     $15,112.78 


CHICAGO   HEIGHTS,   Illinois 
(Continued) 

Foundation      and      general 

work    $18,606.50 

Plumbing  and  sewers 2,520.00 

Heating    plant    698.00 

Lighting  fixtures   115.85 

Architect    827.52 

Extras    502.81 


TOTAL    $23,270.68 


•sons    responsible    -for    care    of 
Iding 


1.  Thirteen   weeks 

2.  7  a.m. — 7  p.m. 


3.  No  regular  attendants ;  caretaker 
for  park  spends  one  hour  per  day 
cleaning  it 


1.  Fifty-two  weeks 

2.  9    a.m. — 12 ;    2 — 8    p.m.    on    week 
days ;     1 — 6     p.m.     Sundays     and 
holidays 

3.  Caretaker,     $115.00     per     month,; 
two    hours    per    day    for    care    of 
building ;       remaining       time       on 
grounds.        No      playground      di- 
rector  present 


1.  Fifty-two  weeks 

2.  9    a.m. — 12  ;    2 — 8    p.m.    on    week 
days ;   1 — 6  p.m.   on  Sundays  and 
holidays 

3.  Caretaker,     $175.00     per     month; 
\y*    hours    per    day    on    building, 
grounds,    and    general    discipline. 
No   playground   director   present 


:TIVITIES  CONDUCTED 

building 
porch 


1.  Board  meetings,  weaving 

No    regular    activities,    mostly    a 
rest   shelter 

2.  No  porch 


1.  Indoor   and   quiet   games 


2.   Indoor  games  conducted  on  porch 
in  summer;  used  by  mothers  also 


1.  Quiet  games;   work  shop  in  base- 
ment 

2.  Quiet  games   in   summer;   congre- 
gating  place   for  mothers 


OPERATING  COST 


Operating   costs  not  charged   against 
building 


Caretaker    


.$345.00 


Caretaker    $360.00 

Light   (since  Aug.  22nd) 27.20 

Heat 81.00 

Game  supplies   36.00 

TOTAL    ....$504.20 
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PLAYGROUND    SHELTERS 
DESCRIPTION 

1.  Location 

2.  Year    built 


CLAREMONT,    New    Hampshire 

1.  Monadnock     Park;    between    chil- 
dren's    playground     and     athletic 
field,   near   tennis   courts 

2.  1918 


DETROIT,     Michigan 

1.  No.    7    Playground 

2.  1924 


LOS   ANGELES,   Californi 

1.  Watts    Playground 

2.  1928 


1.  Length 

2.  Width 

3.  Height 

4.  Entirely  enclosed? 


1.  38' 

2.  22' 

3.  One   story 

4.  Yes ;    except  porch 


1.  26' 

2.  20' 

3.  10' 

4.  Yes 


1.  33'  4" 

2.  18'   4" 

3.  12'  high 
1.  Yes 


Materials  used  in   construction 


Foundation — concrete 

Floor — maple 

Walls     and     ceiling — sheathed 

hard  pine 

Inside  trim — hard  pine 
Toilets — hard  pine  floor 
Roof — asphalt  shingles 


with 


Foundation — concrete 

Floor — concrete 

Walls — tapestry    face    brick 

Inside    trim — brick 

Toilets — brick 

Roof — concrete 


Foundation — concrete 

Floor — cement 

Walls — wood 

Inside  trim — exposed  3"  x  4"  st 

toilets   ceiled 
Toilets — flush  valve  type 
Roof — shingle 


Rooms  and  facilities 


Boys'     toilet— 10'     x     8' ;     2     toilets, 

lavatory 
Girls'     toilet— 10'     x    8' ;     2     toilets, 

lavatory 
Piazza— 38'   x    12' 

Benches,   chairs 
Recreation  room — 30'  x  22' ;  lavatory, 

bubbler,  piano,  victrola,  coal  stove, 

4 — 60    watt   lights 


Boys'  toilet — 12'  x  10' ;  3  toilets, 
wash  basin,  urinal  (outside  en- 
trance) 

Girls'  toilet — 12'  x  10';  3  toilets, 
wash  basin  (outside  entrance) 

Storage  room— 24'  x  10'  (equipped 
with  Smith  street-car  heater) 


Office— 10'  x  9' 

2  closets,  each  4'  x  2'  6" 
Club   room — 17'    5"    x    14';    closi 

x  2' 

Caretaker's   room — 8'    8"    x   6'   6 
Boys'    toilet— 8'    6"    x   7'    8" ;    t 

urinal,   lavatory    (outside  entra 
Girls'  toilet— 8'  x  6'  6";  toilet, 

tory    (outside   entrance) 
Porch— 21'  8"  x  7' 


1.  Ho~.v   heated? 

2.  Shelter  lighted? 
Describe 


1.  Coal  stove 

2.  Yes;    4 — 60   watt   lights 


1.  Smith      street-car      heater — forced 
air 

2.  Yes;    3 — 100   watt  lamps 


1.  Not  heated 

2.  Yes;   electricity 


CONSTRUCTION    COST 


Foundation     

General   work    

Piazza     

Plumbing  and  sewers... 

Lighting     

Septic   tank    


p   100.00 

1,000.00 

200.00 

214.00 

51.00 

100.00 


General  construction . 
Plumbing  and  sewers. 
Heating  plant 


.$4,682.00 

.       530.00 

150.00 


TOTAL   $5,362.00 


TOTAL   $1,665.00 


Foundation    $    1 

General     construction 1,5 

Plumbing   and  sewers 4 

Lighting     1 

Other    3 

TOTAL    $2,6 

(All  buildings  and  facilities  for 
and  recreation  purposes  are 
signed  and  their  construction 
ervised  by  the  Division  of 
struction  and  Maintenance  o! 
Playground  and  Recreation 
partment) 


1.  Used  how  many  weeks  per  year? 

2.  Hours  open 


3.  Persons    responsible    for    care    of 
building 


1.  Ten  weeks  in  summer,  odd   times 
other     seasons     as     occasions     de- 
mand 

2.  9  a.m. — 8  p.   m. 


3.  One  man,   1   hr.  per  day,   50c  per 
hr.,  cleans  and  attends  shelter 


1.  Fifty-two   weeks 


2.  9  a.m.— 9  p.m. 


3.  Caretaker,     full     time,     $1,320.00, 
supervision,   cleaning,  etc. 


1.  Fifty-two  weeks 


2.  2:30     p.m. — 6     p.m.     Monda; 
Fridav ;    9    a.m. — 6   pm.    Sat< 
and  Sunday;  9  a.m. — 5  p.m. : 
during    summer    months 
Open    four    or    five    evenings 
week  throughout  year 

3.  Chief    director,     Wyi     mos. 
lyz    mos.   $175  per  mo;    Din 
12   mos.,   $100  per   month;   1 
tion  substitutes,  $160  per  sei 
Sunday      substitutes,      $250 
season ;    Extra    service,   $200 


ACTIVITIES  CO'NDUCTED 

1.  In   building 

2.  On  porch 


\.  Dramatic  plays;  handcraft ;  indoor 
games ;  Tennis,  Rifle  Range  and 
Woman's  Clubs  hold  meetings 

2.    Practically    same    as    inside 


1.   Handcraft,   quiet  games 


2.   No   porch 


1.   Harmonica       band,       story-t« 
games,        Campfire       Girls, 
Scouts,    handcraft,    athletic   C 

2    


OPERATING  COST 


Caretaker    $35.00 

Supplies     70.00 

Light    , 3.25 

Coal    .                                 49.50 


Caretaker 
Supplies 


.$1,320.00 
100.00 


Salaries   and   wages $3,8 


TOTAL    $1,420.00 


TOTAL    $157.75 
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AYGROUND    SHELTERS 

DESCRIPTION 
nation 

ir    built 


LYNN,    Massachusetts 

1.  Elm  wood   Playground 

2.  1928 


MILWAUKEE,    Wisconsin 

1.  Pulaski    Street    Playground 

2.  1928 


OAK   PARK,   Illinois 

1.  Robert     Louis     Stevenson     Play- 
ground near  wading  pool 

2.  1928 


igth 

dth 


Ight 

irely  enclosed? 


1.  30'    2^" 

2.  20'    9y2" 


3.   One   story 
9'  to  ceilinj 


1.  28' 

2.  18' 


3.  One   story   and   basement 

4.  Yes 


1.  "T"   shape 

&  Vertical    section    (assembly   room), 

2.  37'   x   20'    10" 

Horizontal   section,   45'    10"   x    14' 
10" 

4.   Yes 


'als   used   in   construction 


Foundation — one    part    cement,    two 

and-a-half  sand,   five   broken   stone 
Floor — composition — first   coat  3/16" 

marbleoid,    wearing    surface    5/16" 

marbleoid 
Walls — "Natco"    glazed    double    shell 

tile    8"    x    12"    x    5"    with    glazed 

combed  exterior  faces 
Inside  trim — interior  face  of  tile  has 

smooth  glazed  surface 
Toilets — slate  partitions 
Roof — asbestos  shingles  over  one-ply 

slater's   felt 


Foundation — concrete 

Walls— brick 

Toilets — marble  partitions  and  backs, 

tile    floors 

Lobby   floor — concrete 
Roof — asbestos  shingles 


Foundation — concrete 

Floor — tile 

Walls- — frame,    stucco    and    plaster 

Inside  trim — heavy  plaster,  oak  trim 

Toilets— tile 

Roof — asphalt    shingles 


and  facilities 


Boys'  toilet — 9'  6"  x  9' ;  2  toilets, 
2  urinals,  lavatory  (outside  en- 
trance) 

Girls'  toilet— 9'  6"  x  9'  ;  2  toilets, 
lavatory  (outside  entrance) 

Men's  toilet— 16'  x  9'  6";  toilet, 
lavatory,  open  shower  (outside  en- 
trance) 

Women's  toilet — 12'  x  9'  6"  ;  toilet, 
lavatory,  open  shower  (outside  en- 
trance) 

Caretaker's  room — 10'  x  9'  6"  ;  lava- 
tory 


First   floor — • 

Office— 15'    10"   x   14'   7"— 6'  3" 
Boys'   toilet — 8'  6"  x  8' ;  2  toilets, 

urinal,      lavatory      (outside      < 

trance) 
Girls'  toilet — 8'  6"  x  8' ;  3  toilets, 

lavatory    (outside    entrance) 
Drinking    fountain    in    boys'     and 

girls'   entryways 


Boys'    toilet — 8'    8"    x    6'    3";    toilet, 
urinal,   lavatory    (outside  entrance) 

Girls'  toilet — 8'  8"  x  5' ;  toilet,  lava- 
tory  (outside  entrance) 

Assembly  room— 37'  x  20'   10";   fire 

place,   book  shelves 
Kitchen— 9'    5"   x  8'   8" 
Two  group  rooms,  each  14'  x  8'  8" 


o   heated? 
'.ter  lighted? 
cribe 


2.   Yes ;    electricity 


1.  Oil   heater 

2.  Yes ;  not  yet  installed 


ONSTRUCTION    COST 


General     construction $5,324.00 

Architect    319.44 


TOTAL     $5,643.44 


Excavation       and       general 

construction     $3,070.00 

Cut    stone    196.00 

Tile    and    marble 958.00 

Steel    and    iron    work,     in- 
cluding  flag   pole 480.00 

Painting    and    glazing 155.00 

Sheet    metaL    and    asbestos 

shingles     303.00 

Plumbing      1,394.00 

Lathing    and    plastering....       115.00 


TOTAI $6,671.00 


General     construction $4,653.00 

Foundation  and  brick  work  1,491.00 

Plumbing  and  sewers 670.00 

Heating  plant 500.00 

Lighting     1,024.00 

Architect    2,000.00 

TOTAL     $10,338.00 

(Cost  slightly  higher  due  to  attrac- 
tive design  and  facilities  for  vari- 
ous community  groups.) 


d  hozv  many   zvceks  per  year? 

rs  open 

•ons    responsible    for    care    of 

ling 


Not  yet  in  operation 


1.  Approx.    twenty-five    weeks 

2.  

3.  Playground     custodian     serves    as 
janitor 


for 


1.  Fifty-two   weeks 

2.  8   a.m. — 5    p.m.    and   evenings   .-. 
scheduled  meetings 

3.  Caretaker — grounds    and    building, 
$4.50  per  day,  $2.00  extra  for  eve- 
nings 


TIVITIES  CONDUCTED 

milding 


porch 


1.   No        regular        activities, 
primarily  as   shelter 


2.  No  porch 


used 


1.  Handcraft,  story-telling,  games, 
nature  study,  dramatics,  orchestra, 
junior  police,  Boys',  Girls',  Wom- 
en's, Men's,  Travel,  High  School 
Social  and  Aviation  Clubs  and 
Boy  Scouts 

2 


OPERATING  COST 


Full  year  of  operation  not  yet  com- 
pleted 


Building   just   completed 
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PLAYGROUND    SHELTERS 
DESCRIPTION 

1.  Location 

2.  Year    built 


PHILADELPHIA,    Pennsylvania 

1.  Mill    Creek    Playground,    at    main 
entrance 

2.  1925 


ROCKFORD,     Illinois 


1.  Black     Hawk     Park     Playground, 
near    picnic    area    and    children's 
playground 

2.  1914 


SEATTLE,  Washington 

1.  Georgetown   Playground 

2.  1928 


1 .  Length ' 

2.  Width 

3.  Height 

4.  Entirely  enclosed? 


1.  41' 

2.  30' 

3.  8'   6"  to  roof 

4.  No;  open  porch  on  one  side 


1.  59' 

2.  23' 

3.  17' 

4.  No ;  open  on  two  sides 


1.  53'    6" 

2.  26' 

3.  8'   4"   ceiling — (one  story) 

4.  Yes 


Materials  used  in   construction 


Foundation — concrete 

F  loor — concrete 

Walls — frame   covered   with   asbestos 

board 
Inside  trim — wood 

Roof — slate 


Foundation — concrete 
Floor — concrete 
Walls— brick 

Inside  trim- — brick 

Toilets — brick 

Roof — asphalt    shingles 


Foundation — concrete 
F  loor — concrete 
Walls — concrete 

Inside  trim — wood 
Toilets — concrete   floors 
Roof — cedar    shingles 


Rooms  and  facilities 


Boys'   toilet— 7'   10"  x   7'   7";   toilet, 
2    urinals    (outside   entrance) 

Girls'  toilet — 7'  10"  x  7'  7";  2  toilets, 

(outside    entrance) 
Office— 7'    10"  x  7'   7" 
Store-room — 7'  10"  x  7'  7" 


Women's   toilet — 15'   x  9' ;    6   toilets 
(outside   entrance) 


Men's    toilet — 15'    x    9' ;     6    toilets, 

urinal    (outside   entrance) 
Refectory — 17'  x   16'   6" 
Storage  space — 16'  6"  x  7' 
Utility   space — 15'   x   2'    10" 
Center  shelter  section— 25'  8"  x  24' 


Boys'  toilet— 10'  10"  x  10'  1 

toilets,  urinal,  lavatory  (o: 
entrance) 

Girls'  toilet— 10'  10"  x  10'  1 

toilets,  lavatory  (outside  entr 


Dressing  room — 41   lockers 
Caretakers'  room — 13'   8"   x  9' 

hot  water  tank,  switches 
Instructor's  room — 10'  10"  x  9' 

lavatory 

Playroom — 25'   x  17';   fireplace 
Shower  room — 4   showers 


1.  How   heated? 

2.  Shelter  lighted? 
Describe 


1.  Small  stove  in  supervisor's  office 

2.  Yes;     1 — 50    watt    light    in    each 
toilet,  office  room  and  storeroom, 
4 — 50    watt    lights    in    ceiling    of 
porch 


1.  Not  heated 

2.  Yes 


1.  Open  fireplace;  electric  hot 
heater 

2.  Yes ;  electricity 


CONSTRUCTION    COST 


TOTAL     $5,882.00 

(Shelter  constructed  under  same 
contract  as  swimming  pool,  bath 
house,  grading  and  fencing  on 
four  acre  play  area.) 


TOTAL     (Contract) $2,900.00 


General     construction $2,6 

Carpenter    work 

Plumbing  and  sewers 

Lighting     

TOTAL  ,..$3,8 


1.  Used  how  many  weeks  per  year? 

2.  Hours  open 

3.  Persons    responsible    for    care    of 
building 


1.  Fifty-two    weeks 

2.  All  day  in  summer;  afternoons  in 
winter 

3.  Play  area  supervisors  (2 — 3  men) ; 
Caretaker  for  entire  unit 


1.  Fifty-two  weeks 

2.  All  day 

3.  Park  supervisor 


1.  Fifty-two  weeks 

2.  Eight  hours 

3.  Caretaker,    part    time,    $4.50 
day.     Play  supervisor  in  sun 
part  time   in   winter 


ACTIVITIES  CONDUCTED 

1.  In  building 

2.  On  porch 


1.  None 

2.  Handcraft  and  quiet  games ;  rest- 
ing   place     for    mothers,     partici- 
pants,   spectators 


1.  Used  chiefly  for  picnics 

2.  No  porch 


1.  Games,  community  meetings 

2.  No  porch 


OPERATING  COST 


Cost  of  equipment  and  time  of  care- 
taker for  this  building  not  kept 
separate  from  like  operating  cost 
of  other  facilities  of  entire  unit 


Amounts       chargeable       to      si 
house  not   segregated 
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AYGROUND    SHELTERS 

DESCRIPTION 
cation 
ar  built 


ngth 
Idth 
•ight 
tirely  enclosed? 


tals   used   in   construction 


s  and  facilities 


u'  heated? 
tlter    lighted? 
scribe 


TACOMA,   Washington 

1.  Ferry  Park 

2.  1928 


1.  24' 

2.  14' 

3.  12' 

4.  Yes 


Foundation— cement 

Floor — cement 

Walls — wood 

Inside    trim — wood 

Toilets — wood 

Roof — composition    shingles 


Boys'  toilet — 9'  x  7' ;  toilet,  urinal, 
lavatory  (outside  entrance) 

Girls'  toilet— 9'  x  7' ;  toilet,  lava- 
tory (outside  entrance) 

Club  room — -13'   x   13' 

Covered  pergolas — one  on  each  side 
of  building 

Supply  room  and  director's  toilet ; 
toilet,  lavatory 


1.  Not    heated 

2.  Not  lighted 


PLAYGROUND    SHELTERS 

(Continued) 
CONSTRUCTION  COST 


1.  Used  how  many  weeks  per  yearf 

2.  Hours  open 

3.  Persons    responsible    for    care    of 
building 


ACTIVITIES  CONDUCTED 

1.  In   building 

2.  On  porch 


OPERATING    COST 


TACOMA,    Washington 

(Continued) 
TOTAL     $1,200.00 


1.  Forty  weeks 

2.  9  a.m. — 9  p.m.  in  summer.  School 
year — afternoons  only 

3.  Playground      director ;      caretaker, 
two  hours  per  day  for  six  months, 
one    hour    per   day    rest    of   year ; 
SOc  per  hour 


1.  Handcraft,    art,    music,    dramatics 
and   checkers 

2.  Same 


Caretaker    $224.00 


SHELTER  HOUSE,  WATTS  PLAYGROUND,  DEPARTMENT  OF  PLAYGROUTSTD    AND    RECREATION,    Los    ANGELES,    CALIFORNIA 

See  floor  plan  and  elevations  on  Page  339  and  report  on  Page  340. 
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Athletic  Fields 


ATHLETIC     FIELDS 
DESCRIPTION 

1.  Name 
2.  Location 
3.  Area 
4.  Dimensions 
5.  Entirely    enclosed? 
6.  Kind  of  enclosure 

BIRMINGHAM,    Alabama 
1.  Legion    Field 

9 

EVANSTON,    Illinois 

1.   Boltwood    Field 
2.   Main  Street  and  Florence  Avenue 
3.    \6l/2    acres 
4.    1,260'    x    650' 
5.  Yes 
6.  6'  Cyclone  woven  wire  fence 

SARATOGA     SPRINGS,     N 
York 

1.  Recreation    Field 
2.   Eastern    section    of   city 
3.  22    acres 

,j 

5.  Yes 
6.   Brick  wall   and   grandstand 

5.  Yes 
6.   6'      Cyclone     woven     wire     1 
barbed    wire    overhang,    posts 
in    concrete 

Game    areas  —  surface,    grade,    drain- 
age 

Football     (also     used     for     soccer)  — 
turf 
Running    track—  lines    of    4"    drains 
35'    apart    extend    from    center    to 
outer     edges     of     field     and     track 
(herringbone   plan) 

Football  —  turf;     15"    grade 
Baseball  —  turf;    skinned    base    lines; 
15"    grade 
Soccer  —  turf;    15"    grade 
Field    hockey  —  turf;    15"   grade 
Tennis  —  clay  ;     12"    grade 
(Lines  of   6"   tile,  25'   apart,    18"   be- 
low  surface  —  for   entire  field) 

Football  —  turf  ;    level 
Baseball      (2)  —  turf,      skinned 
lines;    level     (also    used    for 
hockey) 
Soccer  —  turf  ;    level 
Running    track  —  cinder  ;    level 
Tennis  —  5   clay,   3   cinder;   level 
(No    special    drainage  —  entire 
sandy    loam    soil,    good    na 
drainage) 

SPECIAL    FACILITIES 

Jumping    pits 
Po'e   vault 
Flag  pole 

Volley   ball   courts 
Playground    ball    diamonds 
Jumping  pits 
Pole  vault 
Horseshoe    courts 
Handball  courts 
College   golf    course 
Ice  skating  rink 
Playground    apparatus 
Picnic    grounds 
Sand  boxes 
Nursery 
Drinking   fountains 
Flag  pole 

Jumping    pits 
Pole  vault 
Flag  pole 
Drinking   pump 

FIELD  HOUSE 

1.  Dimensions 
2.   Construction    materials 
3.  Facilities 

Field   house  facilities  to  be  built  be- 
neath  grandstand 

1.    112'   4"  x   108'   1" 
2.   Brick    and   concrete 
3.   Gym  —  auditorium    (balcony) 
Men's  and   women's   club  rooms 
Men's  and   women's  toilets,   show- 
ers,  and   lockers 
Men's      and      women's      directors' 
rooms 
Kitchen 

1.   40'    x    15' 
2.  Frame 
3.   Main   room,   shower,    toilet,   s 
supply  room  and  ticket  boc 

RUNNING  TRACK 

1.  Length 
2.   Width 
3.  Length  of  straightaway 

4.   Width    of    straightaway 
5.  End    radius 
6.  Kind   of   curb 

1.  440  yds. 
2.     27  ft. 
3.  220    yds.    (extends   beyond    length 
of  field) 
4.     27    ft. 
5.     95    ft. 

Not  yet   installed 

1.   440  yds. 
2.     25   ft. 
3.  220    yds. 

4.     25  ft. 

6.  No  curb 

TRACK    CONSTRUCTION 

4"   layer   of   coarse   slag 
Layer  of  coarse  cinders 
12"  layer  screened  cinders 
4"   layer  of   one  part  clay  to   3   parts 
cinders     screened     thru     54"     menh 
screen 
'/o"      surface      dressing      of      cinders 
screened  thru   y^"  mesh  screen 

Not  yet   installed 

Base  —  8"  layer  of  steam  cinders 
Surface  —  2"    layer    of    fine    (par 
screened)    cinders 

GRANDSTAND 

1.  Location  on   field 

2.   Construction   materials 
3.  Length 
4.   Number  rows  of  seats 
5.   Seating   capacity 
6.  Coi'ered? 
7.   Use   of   space   below   bleachers 

1.   On    either    side    of    football    field 
and    running    track 
2.   Concrete 

2 

Portable  bleachers 

1.   Between    football    field    and  1 
ball  diamond 
2.   Iron   and   wood 
3.  78' 
4.     7 
5.  500 
6.  Yes 
7               _ 

4.  90 
5.  21,000;   eventually   52,000 
6.  No 
7.   Dressing  rooms  to  be   built 

BASEBALL    BACKSTOP 

1.  Distance  from   home  plate 
2.  Height 
3.   Width 
4.  Material  used 

5.   Orientation   of  diamond 

Basefball   not   played   on   this   field 

1.  90' 
2.  20'  with  5'  overhang,  45° 
3.  40'  including  wings 
4.  Cyclone     woven     wire    with    iron 
posts 
5.   North  and  south 

1.  90' 
2.   12' 
3.   60' 
4.  Wooden    frame,    2"    mesh    w 
wire.   4   sections  —  each    15'   wi 
5.   Home  plate  in  southwest 

WATER    SUPPLY 

1.  Sprinkler   connections  —   number, 
location,    type 
2.    Water   pipe  —  size,    location 

1.   In    sunken   boxes,    100'   apart 
2.   Yi"  pipe,  4J/a'  depth 

1.   7       sprinkler       connections, 
nozzle,   inset  shaft 
2.   J4"  pi?6,  connected  with  2"  J 
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\THLETIC     FIELDS 
(Continued) 

'.ing  space — sise,  location,  sur- 


s   and    walks — location,    mate- 
used,  width 


BIRMINGHAM,    Alabama 
(Continued) 


EVANSTON,     Illinois 
(Continued) 

1.   None    inside   field 


2.   Cinder  and  concrete  paths ;  drive- 
way extends  across  center  of  field 


SARATOGA     SPRINGS,     Ne.v 
York     (Continued) 

1.  Turf  surface,  between  field  house 
and  games  area  containing  foot- 
ball field  and  2  baseball  diamonds 

2    


iscaping 
i  lighted? 


1.   Little  to  be  done 


2.  Yes;  48—1,500  watt  lights  with 
22"  reflectors  on  top  of  grand- 
stand 


1.  Shrubbery    and    trees    around    en- 
tire  area   inside   of  fence 

2.  Yes ;   flood  lights  used  for  special 
activities     such     as     football     and 
skating 


1.  Row     of    white    and     black     pines 
and     spruce     around     field     inside 
fence ;    rose    bushes    at    entrances 

2.  Partially       lighted — 5       rows       ot 
lights     over     tennis    courts     (used 
for   skating    in    winter) 


DNSTRUCTION    COST 


Grading,     drainage,     and 

water  supply    $  46,000.00 

Lighting      14,000.00 

Grandstand    300,000.00 

Flag    165.00 

Score    board     (donated)..  6,700.00 

Football  goals   75.00 


TOTAL    $366,940.00 

(Does    not     include     architect's     fee) 


Grading,     seeding,     drain- 
age,  water  supply $  35,000.00 

Portable    lighting 1,000.00 

Fencing     4,400.00 

Landscaping     3,800.00 

Field    house    (estimate)..    110,000.00 

Portable    bleachers     3,300.00 

Playground       and       field 

house  equipment 5,500.00 

Baseball    backstop 300.00 

Football    goals    50.00 

Flag    pole    120.00 

Athletic      supplies      (each 

year)     200.00 


Grading    $1,000.00 

Water    supply 500.00 

Lighting   125.00 

Fencing 1,200.00 

Lan  dscaping — 

Material    $250 

Labor    250  500.00 

Field     house 450.00 

Grandstand     5,000.00 

Baseball    backstops 90.00 

Football     goals 40.00 

Tennis    courts 1,000.00 


TOTAL   $163,670.00 

(Do-?s    not     include     architect's     and 
engineer's    fees — field    house) 


TOTAL   $9,905.00 

(Architect's  and  engineer's  services 
donated ;  much  construction  work 
done  intermittently  by  caretaker) 


OPERATION 

ups   usiny   field 

rge  for  use  of  facilities f 


for   locker   space f 
tission  fee  for   games? 


1.   All  high  school  and  college  groups 
may   use  field 


3.  No 

4.  Yes 


1.    Entire    community 


2.   No 


3.  No ;   deposit   fee  only 

4.  No 


1.  Playground       groups,       school 
leagues,      twilight     leagues,      high 
school    athletics,    leased    for    base- 
ball   games 

2.  When   used   for  games   by   outside 
groups     Board     of     Education    re- 
ceives   15%    of    gate    receipts 

3.  No 

4.  Yes ;    receipts    go    to    high    school 
athletic    fund 


\ths  used  per  year 

Sundays? 

•n  dance 


1.  Twelve  months 

2.  Yes 

3.  Summer — average     4,500     weekly 
Other        seasons — average        2,200 

weekly 


1.  Almost  entire  year 

2.  Yes 

3.  Information    not    available 


rs — hours,   wages,    duties 


Man   on   week  days 

Night    watchman 

Ten    men    on    day    before    and    day 

after   a   game 
Requires     eight     men     one     day     to 

sweep,    and    eight   men   one   day   to 

scrub   grandstand 


Man    director    $2,000 

Woman   director  $1,500 

Janitor   $1,500 

Two  caretakers  at  $5.65   per  day 


Superintendent     of     grounds — $1,000 

per  yr.    (approx.) 
Director — $200  per  mo.,  2  mos. 
Girl  leader — $100  per  mo.,  2  mos. 
Three    caretakers — 6    clays    per    wk 

one    at    $3.50    per    day,    10    mos. 

two    at    $3.00    per   day,    6    mos. 


NANCIAL   STATEMENT 
Expenditures 


Supervision      $   3,500.00 


Labor 

Water     

Light     

Replacement    of    equipment 

Athletic    supplies 

Sand,   gravel,   etc 

Heat    and    miscellaneous..      1,000.00 
Tools     .  150.00 


4,000.00 
500.00 
500  00 
200.00 
150.00 
150.00 


(Estimates) 

Supervision    $1,600.00 

Labor   1,839.00 

Light     200.00 

Replacement    of    equipment.  200.00 

Athletic    supplies 100.00 

Sand,    gravel,    etc 50.00 

Tools     20.0C 

Miscellaneous      lOO.Of 


TOTAL     $10,150.00 


TOTAL   $4,109.0' 

(No    charge   for   water) 


Receipts 


No  receipts 


(Estimates) 
Fees     for     use     of     games 

facilities      $1,000.00 

Admission   to  games *800.00 


TOTAL   $1,800.00 

(*Goes      to     High      School     athletic 
fund.) 
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ATHLETIC    FIELDS 

DESCRIPTION 

1.  Name 

2.  Location 

3.  Area 

4.  Dimensions 

5.  Entirely    enclosed? 

6.  Kind  of  enclosure 


Game    areas — surface,    grade,    drain- 
age 


SPECIAL    FACILITIES 


FIELD  HOUSE 

1.  Dimensions 

2.  Construction    materials 

3.  Facilities 


RUNNING  TRACK 

1.  Length 

2.  Width 

3.  Length  of  straightaway 

4.  Width    of    straightaway 

5.  End    radius 

6.  Kind    of   curb 


TRACK  CONSTRUCTION 


GRANDSTAND 

1.  Location  on  field 

2.  Construction  materials 

3.  Length 

4.  Number  rows  of  seats 

5.  Seating   capacity 

6.  Covered? 

7.  Use   of  space   below   bleachers 


BASEBALL    BACKSTOP 

1.  Distance  from  home  plate 

2.  Height 

3.  Width 

4.  Material  used 

5.  Orientation  of  diamond 


WATER    SUPPLY 

1.  Sprinkler   connections  —  number, 
location,    type 

2.  Water   pipe — size,    location 


SOUTH    BEND,    Indiana 

1.  High  School   Field 

2.  Eastern    section   of   city 

3.  21.38   acres 

4.  888.8'  x  901'   x   1170'   x  569.8' 

5.  Yes 

6.  6'  Cyclone  chain  link  fence,  No.  6 
wire,   2"  mesh 


Football  (4)— turf;   level 

Baseball — turf;   level 

Soccer — turf ;    level 

Field    hockey    (2)— turf;    level 

Running    track — cinder;  -level 

(No    special    drainage — entire    field 
has    splendid    natural   drainage) 


Jumping  pits   (2) 
Pole  vault 
Volley  ball  court 
Flag  pole 
Drinking    fountain 
Score  board 
Basketball    goal 
Ticket  office  at  entrance 


1.  100'  x  35' 

2.  Frame 


1.  440   yds. 

2.  16   ft. 

3.  220  yds. 

4.  40    ft. 

5.  93    ft. 

6.  Concrete 
high 


curb,     4"     wide,      I1/!1 


Base — 12"    layer    of    rough    fill,    5" 
layer   head   end   cinders    (screened) 
Surface — clay    dressing 


1.  North  side  of  football  field 

2.  Wood 

3.  315' 

4.  13 

5.  2,490 

6.  No 

7.  Storage — entirely   enclosed  ;   men's 
and   women's  toilets 


1.  90' 

2.  25' 

3.  90' 

4.  Zy-z"   galv.    iron   frame,   6   sections 
— each   15'   wide 

5.  North   and  south 


1.  One  sprinkler  for  each  100'  diam- 
eter  of   space 

2.  


WAUKEGAN,    Illinois 


1.  Township    High    School    Athletic 
Field 

2.  Western  section  of  city 

3.  669,000    sq.    ft. 

4.  660'  x  983'  less  corner  165'  x  132' 


Football    (also  one  practice  and  one 

intramural    field) — turf;    4"    grade 

center  to  sides;   12 — 4"  tile  drains, 

1'  deep,   40'  apart 
Baseball — turf ;  6"  grade  ;  1 1 — 4"  tile 

drains,  2'  deep,   10'  apart 
Field    hockey — turf ;     level ;    4"    tile 

drains 

Running  track— cinder  ;   level 
Tennis    (3) — turf;    6"    grade    end    to 

end;    15 — 4"    tile   drains;    2'   deep, 

10'    apart 


Jumping  pit 
Pole    vault 
Flag  pole 
Drinking   fountain 
Portable  bleachers 


1.  37'  x  30' 

2.  Brick  and   Holland   tile 

3.  Two    lounging    rooms,    2    showers, 
2  toilets 


1.  440   yds. 

2.  15    ft. 

3.  220  yds. 

4.  25   ft. 

5.  120   ft. 

6.  Concrete    around    both    sides,     1" 
above    track    surface,    25/2"    wide, 
(3y2"     wide    at     bottom),     set     in 
ground     18",     reenforced     through 
center  with   wire   mesh 


Base— 6"   bed  of  coarse  cinders;   2" 

layer    of    cinders    screened    through 

34"   mesh 
Surface — 4"     layer     of     steam     boiler 

cinders  and  loam  screened  through 

5/16"    mesh 


1.  Southwest   corner  of   field 

2.  Wood 

3.  140' 

4.  15 

5.  2,200 

6.  Yes 

7.  


1.  Twelve  sprinklers 

2.  1J4"    and    \l/2"    pipes    connecting 
with  3"  main 
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ATHLETIC     FIELDS 
(Continued) 

1.  Parking  space  —  size,  location,  sur- 
face 

SOUTH    BEND,    Indiana 
(Continued) 

1.  Turf  surface 
2.   No  paths  or  walks 

WAUKEGAN,    Illinois 
(Continued) 

1.  Area    640'    x    75'    outside    fence, 
east    side     of    field,     stone    pave- 
ment   surface 

0 

rials  used,   width 

1.  Landscaping 
2.  Field  lighted? 

1.  Shrubs   at   gate  ;    20   trees   around 
field    inside   fence 

2.  Not  lighted 

1.  Poplar,     elm,     oak,     ash,     linden, 
and   willow   trees   distributed  over 

entire   area, 
o 

CONSTRUCTION  COST 

Grading    $  1,600.00 

Grading,  drainage  (includes 
change   in   entire   system 
of   drainage)    water   sup- 
ply     lighting                     $37  035  97 

Water  supply    400.00 

Lighting     180.00 

Fencing    3,530.00 

Landscaping    120.00 

Fencing     ....                .          5  520  72 

Field  house    3,300.00 

Landscaping    ....                      2  934  60 

Grandstand    4,500.00 
Baseball    backstop  125.00 

Field     house  25,142.50 
Baseball    backstop                        850  00 

Flag    pole  50.00 

Football   goals                                 50  00 

Flag    pole                                        100  00 

TOTAL   .  .  .•  $13,805.00 

Athletic       supplies       (esti- 
mate)          3,200.00 

(Does   not   include   fee   for   architec- 
tural and  engineering  service  ;   im- 
provements   added    intermittently  ; 
Board  of  Education  supplied  much 
labor) 

Shrubbery   and   survey....      1,631.50 

TOTAL  $76,465.29 

(Does   not   include   fee    for   architec- 
tural and  engineering  service) 

OPERATION 

1.  Groups   using  field 

2.  Charge  for  use  of  facilities? 
3.  Fee  for  locker  space? 
4.  Admission  fee  for  games? 

1.  Playground      and      high      school 
groups,    intramural    athletics,    and 
open  to  public 
2.  No 
3.  No 
4.  Yes,  high  school  games 

1 

2.  For   baseball   and   football 
3.  No 
4.  Yes 

1.  Months  used  per  year 
2.  On  Sundays? 
3.  Attendance 

1.  Twelve   months 
2.  No 
3.  Information   not   available 

1.  Eight  months 
2.  Yes 
3.  Information   not  available 

Workers  —  hours,   wages,    duties 

Caretaker  —  year     round,      $125      per 
mo 

Custodian  —  $2,500   per   yr. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Expenditures 

Not  available 

Not  available 

Receipts 

Xot  available 

Not  available 

The  above  information  regarding  athletic  fields 
is  furnished  in  considerable  detail  with  respect  to 
construction  materials  used,  game  areas  and  other 
facilities  provided,  and  cost  of  construction. 

The  reports  contain  separate  sections  for  those 
facts  relating  to  running  tracks,  grandstands  and 
baseball  backstops.  Plans  of  the  Waukegan, 
Illinois,  athletic  field  showing  grading,  drainage, 
relative  location  of  game  areas,  and  a  cross  sec- 


tion of  the  running  track  are  contained  in  the 
Park  Manual,  Volume  One,  Pages  335-342.  It 
includes,  also,  the  design  of  a  complete  running 
track,  a  table  of  running  track  dimensions,  and 
a  discussion  of  track  construction. 

The  number  of  workers  required  for  the  super- 
vision and  maintenance  of  each  of  the  fields  is 
indicated  by  the  reports  and  in  two  instances  item- 
ized statements  of  the  operating  expenses  are 
available. 
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BASEBALL    BACKSTOPS 
1.  Height 
2.  Length 

3.  Distance  from   home   plate 

BALTIMORE,     Maryland 

1.    12' 
2.  50' 

3.   90' 

BIRMINGHAM,    Alabama 

1.    12' 
2.   60'    (two    wings    and    middle    sec- 
tion 20'  each) 
3.   20' 

CAMBRIDGE,    Massachuse 

1.   16' 
2.   56'    (no    wings) 

3.  70' 

MATERIALS    USED    IN 
CONSTRUCTION 

Six    2"    upright    wrought    iron    posts 
12'  high,  No.   11  woven  wire,   1J4" 
mesh.      Wire     is    double    thickness 
over    lower    half.     8"    x    2"    plank 
set  on  edge  at  base 

Corner  posts  2"  galv.  iron  pipe,  cross 
bars  1J4"  pipe  No.   11  gauge  wire, 
If4"    mesh 

Chain  link  fencing   16'   high,  coi 
ing  of  two  divisions   each   8' 
lower  section  No.  9  wire  2"  m 
upper    section    No.    16    wire 
mesh;    uprights    of    3"    pipe; 
bars    (3)    of    2"    pipe,    ends   o 
pipe   capped  to  exclude  water. 

1.    Uprights  —  distance     apart,     depth 
in    ground 
2.   Overhang" 

3.   Used  for  baseball  onlyf 

1.    10'    apart,    4'    in    ground 

2.   No   overhang,    no    wings,    backstop 
entirely    straight 
3.  Yes 

1.    10'  apart,  3'  in  ground 
2.   No    overhang 
3.  For  playground  ball  only 

1.   8'  apart,   3'  6"  in  ground 

2.   3'    overhang,    No.    16    wire, 
mesh 
3.  Yes 

CONSTRUCTION    COST 

Posts  and  cross  bars  $     3.65 

Material    $265.00 

Material      .                                     $40 

(2l/2C   per   linear   ft.) 

Labor      20 

Wire    (7c    per   sq.    ft.)  105.00 

(Erected    by    park   workers) 

Base  plank    1.50 

TOTAL        .                         $60 

Labor    (4   men   two    days  at 
40c    per    hr.)*  29.60 

TOTAL    $139.75 

*Erected    by    park    department    labor- 
ers;  definite  cost   record  not  avail- 
able;   above   costs  on   basis   of   reg- 
ular  outside   labor 

Upkeep  necessary 

Periodical    replacement    of    wire 

Occasional  painting  by   park   workers 

Painting  every   four   years. 
Cost    $7 

BASEBALL    BACKSTOPS 
1.  Height 
2.  Length 
3.  Distance   from    home   plate 

CINCINNATI,    Ohio 

1.   12' 
2.  70' 
3.   30' 

DETROIT,   Michigan 
1.   20' 
2.  40' 
3.  60' 

EAST    MILTON,    Massachus 
1.   10' 
2.  48' 
3.  90' 

MATERIALS    USED    IN 
CONSTRUCTION 

2Yz"   and   3"    posts,   with   top,   center 
and  bottom  cross  bars,  No.  9  gauge 
2"   mesh  wire 

4"  galv.  steel  pipe,  No.  6  chain  link 
wire,    galv.    after   weaving 

Fencing  —  No.  16  gauge  2"  mesh  w 
five    2^/2"    upright    pipes    with 
crossbars,    top,    center    and    bo 

1.   Uprights  —  distance     apart,     depth 
in    ground 
2.  Overhang? 

3.   Used  for  baseball  only? 

1.   10'  apart 

1.   10'  apart,  6'   in  ground 

T 

1.   12'  apart,  3'   in  ground 
2.   No   overhang 
3.  Yes 

ll/>"  mesh   wire 
3.  Yes 

3 

CONSTRUCTION    COST 

TOTAL     $221.00 

Wire     ..  $160.00 
Pipe     35.00 
Labor    50  00 

Material      .                                 .  .  $27 
Labor    11 

TOTAL                                $39 

TOTAL      $245.00 

Upkeep  necessary 

BASEBALL    BACKSTOPS 

1.  Height 
2.  Length 

3.  Distance  from    home   plate 

JACKSONVILLE,    Florida 

1.   20' 
2.   100' 

3.  50' 

MILWAUKEE,    Wisconsin 

1.   24' 

2.   72' 

3.   30' 

NASHUA,    New    Hampshir 
1.   14' 
2.    Section  behind  home  plate  27' 
wings    (at    135°    angle)    53' 
96'  9" 
3.   40' 

MATERIALS    USED    IN 
CONSTRUCTION 

Cyclone  fence,  No.  9  gauge  2"  mesh, 
zinc    coated    wire;     4"    end    posts, 
other    uprights    3"    pipe;    one    %" 
cross   bar,   top,   center   and   bottom 

Century  fence,  No.  9  gauge  wire,  2" 
mesh;   5J4"  O.  D.  corner  posts,  4" 
O.   D.  line  posts 

Chain  link,   1st  section  5'  high,  N 
gauge,    2J4"    mesh    wire;    2nd 
tion    5'    high,    No.     16    gauge 
mesh    wire;     3rd    section    4'    h 
No.   16  gauge  2"  mesh  wire.    Ci 
bars  iy2"  galv.  pipe.     Uprights 
galv.    pipe 

1.    Uprights  —  distance     apart,     depth 
in    ground 
2.   Overhang? 
3.   Used  for  baseball  only? 

1.   10'  apart,  set  in  4'  of  concrete 

2.   No  overhang 
3.   Yes 

1.  8'  and   10'  apart,   4'  in  concrete 

2.   No  overhang 
3.   Yes 

1.    10'  apart,  2'  in  ground 

2.   No   overhang 
3.   Yes 

CONSTRUCTION    COST 

TOTAL   $551  00 

Material                                        .  $275 

TOTAL    $470.00 

(Erected  by  Cyclone  Fence  Company) 

TOTAL                    $305 

(Labor  to  erect  backstop  contribu 
by  members  of  local  mill  club, 
record     available     of     actual     t 
spent) 

Upkeep   necessary 

No  upkeep;   painting  not  required 

None 

Recently  erected;  replacement  of 
16    gauge    wire    later,    only   upk 
item 
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SEBALL    BACKSTOPS 

ght 

&th 
ance  from   home  plate 

PHILADELPHIA,    Pennsylvania 
1.   20'  except  cage  behind  home  plate; 
sides  of  cage  from   12'  —  20'  ;  rear 
section  12' 
2.   Wings,     including    sides    of     cage 
94';     section    behind    home    plate 
(rear  cage  wall)    17' 
3.  34'    to    rear    cage    wall.     (Space 
limited) 

ROCKFORD,    Illinois 
1.   18' 

2.  40' 
3.  60' 

SALEM,    Massachusetts 
1.  12' 

2.  Section    behind    home    plate    30'; 
wings    (at   45°    angle)    10'    each 

3.  60',      (90'     preferred     but     space 
limited) 

[ATERIALS    USED    IN 
CONSTRUCTION 

Lower   section   8'   high   of  chain   link 
No.  9  —  2"  mesh  wire.     Wire  rests 
on    concrete    base    6"    high;    upper 
section    12'    high   of   No.    14   gauge 
2"   mesh   wire;    wrought   iron   pipe 
posts  (3")   and  cross  bars  (2") 

No.   6   gauge  wire   2"   mesh;   3"   and 
2^2"  steel  posts  set  in  concrete 

Cyclone  chain  link  No.   6  gauge,   2" 
mesh    wire;    top    and    center    cross 
bar   rails   of    1§4"   galv.    pipe;    up- 
rights of  3"  pipe 

rights  —  distance     apart,     depth 
ground 
rhang  f 

d  for  baseball  only? 

1.  8'  apart,  2'  6"  in  concrete 

2.  Yes,    18'  8"    long    over    cage    17' 
square.    (Stops  95%  of  foul  balls) 
3.  Yes 

1.    10'  apart,  3'  in  ground 

2.  Overhang   (set  at  45°  angle)   sup- 
ported by  projecting  arms 
3.  Yes 

1.    10'  apart,  4'  in  ground 
2.  No  overhang 
3.  Yes 

ONSTRUCTION    COST 

TOTAL  COST  (material  and 

TOTAL    $325.00 

TOTAL  (material  and  labor)    $203.90 

labor)      $1,700.00 

Chain  link  approx.   8c  per   sq.   ft. 
No.    14    gauge    wire    approx.    2c    per 
sq.   ft. 
"U"     Cross    bars    approx.     12c    per 
linear    ft. 
3"  W.  I.  pipe  approx.  65c  per  linear 
ft. 
Cement  base  approx.  $1.00  per  linear 
ft. 
Concrete    footing    for    posts    approx. 
$3.00  each 

>  necessary 

At    three    year    periods    No.    14    wire 
must  be  replaced;  one  coat  graphite 
paint    applied    to    No.    9    wire    and 
posts;  cost  per  year  $32.50 

None 

Recently  constructed;   no  upkeep  ex- 
pected 

iSEBALL    BACKSTOPS 
ght 

gth 

\ancc  from   home   plate 

SALEM,    Massachusetts 
1.   12' 
2.   Section     behind     home     plate    40', 
wings   (at  45°  angle)    10'  each 
3.   60',    (90'   preferred  but  space  lim- 
ited) 

UNION    COUNTY,    New    Jersey 

1.  15' 
2.  36' 

3.  90' 

WILMINGTON,    Delaware 

1.  12' 
2.  Sides  40'  each  meet  at  45°  angle, 
18'  from  home  plate 
3.   18'    from   plate  to   corner.    12'   to 
sides 

tATERTALS    USED    IN 
CONSTRUCTION 

Page    chain    link    No.     6    gauge,    2" 
mesh    wire;    top    and    center    cross 
bars   of    1^"    galv.    pipe;    uprights 
of  3"  pipe;  end  wings  at  45°  angle 

2"  x  4"  uprights  and  cross  bars,  top, 
bottom,  and   center 
Heavy    chicken    wire  —  2"    mesh,    No. 
14  wire,  6'  wide 
(Made  in  6  sections  —  15'  x  6'  each) 

No.    11   gauge  woven  wire;   6"  x  6" 
wooden    posts,    2"    x    8"    plank    at 
bottom,  2"  x  6"  plank  at  top 

rights  —  distance     apart,     depth 
ground 
<rhang  f 

d  for  baseball  onlyf 

1.  10'  apart,  4'  in  ground 
2.   No  overhang 
3.  Yes 

1.  6'    apart;    removable 
2.   No  overhang 
3.  Yes 

1.  10'  apart,  4'  in  ground 

2.  Yes,    supported   by    four    arms   of 
iy2"   pipe 
3.  Yes 

ONSTRUCTION    COST 

TOTAL  (material  and  labor)  $240.00 

Wire  (3c  per  sq    f  t  )  $16  20 

Wire    $38.10 

Lumber     10.06 

Posts  and  lumber  51.57 
Pipe    27.71 

1  man  1^  hrs.  each  $5.40 

Paint     1.81 

Erecting  6  frames 

Labor*     49.44 

TOTAL                               $175  00 

TOTAL  $35.26 

(*Erected  by  park  commission  labor- 
ers;  otherwise  cost  would  approxi- 
mate $250.00) 

!>  necessa>ry 

None 

Painting   woodwork   every   two   years 

Built  in   1927.     Rewiring  and  paint- 
ing each  5  years 

Owing  to  the  numerous  requests  which  are  con- 
stantly being  received  for  information  pertaining 
to  the  erection  of  baseball  backstops,  it  has  seemed 
advisable  to  include  data  showing  the  types  now 
being  used  and  the  cost  of  construction  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities. 

The    individual   reports   indicate   the   different 


kinds  of  backstops  as  well  as  variations  in  the 
dimensions  of  those  similar  in  type.  To  some  ex- 
tent these  differences  are  accounted  for  by  the 
limitations  in  space  between  the  home  plate  and 
the  backstop.  Galvanized  pipe  posts  set  in  con- 
crete and  standard  wire  fencing  are  the  materials 
most  generally  used. 
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Winter  Sports 


In  certain  sections  where  the  climate  permits, 
park  and  recreation  authorities  are  increasingly 
interested  in  providing  more  adequate  equipment 
for  the  enjoyment  of  outdoor  winter  sports.  Ac- 
cordingly, specific  information  is  provided  regard- 
ing the  types  of  toboggan  slides,  ski  jumps,  and 
outdoor  ice  skating  and  hockey  rinks  now  being 
used  in  several  communities. 

The  reports  give  in  considerable  detail  facts  re- 
la.ting  to  methods  of  construction,  materials  used, 
lighting,  workers  required  for  supervision  and 
maintenance,  and,  as  far  as  the  information  is 


available,  itemized  statements  covering  cost  of 
construction  and  operation  for  each  facility.  Al- 
though of  interest  to  a  more  limited  group,  it. is 
believed  the  a.ctual  experience  of  the  different 
cities  reporting  will  be  helpful  to  those  concerned 
in  a  practical  way  with  this  particular  phase  of 
community  recreation. 

Pla\<  Areas,  Chapter  Nine,  and  the  Park  Man- 
ual, Volume  One,  Pages  376-384,  contain  a,  num- 
ber of  illustrations  and  additional  information  re- 
garding problems  of  construction  and  use  of 
various  kinds  of  winter  sports  facilities. 


OUTDOOR     ICE    SKATING 
RINKS 

CONSTRUCTION 
1.   Location 


2.  Sise 


3.  Kind   of  banks 


CLAREMONT,    New    Hampshire 
Monadnock   Park 

1.  In    swamp 

2.  440'   x   200' 

3.  None 


EVANSTON,     Illinois 


1.  Twelve     rinks     on     tennis     courts, 
football       fields,       lagoons,       play- 
grounds  and    school  grounds 

2.  Average  size,  4,000   sq.   ft. 


3     Olav   hanks    and    nlowed    furrow* 


GLENS    FALLS,    New    Y< 


1.  Five   rinks  on   tennis    courts 
letic    fields,  playgrounds    anc 
vacant  lots 

2.  (a)    300'    x  200' 

(b)  170'  x  70'   (hockey  rin 

(c)  100'    x  100' 
01)    100'    x  75' 
(e)    100'    x  100' 


1.  Method  of  making  ice 

2.  Equipment    used    in    making    and 
cleaning   ice 


1.  Spray 

2.  350',    1J4"   hose,  spraying  nozzle 


1.  Combination    flooding   and   sprink- 
ling 

2.  2"  rubber  hose ;  metal  scrapers  3' 
wide 


1.  Water     sprayed     on      wet 
rolled    to   hard   ice   bed 

2.  Roller    and    1J4"    hose;    ice 
loaned ;    8'    snow    plow    loane 
heavy  snow  falls  ;   hand  ice  I 
five   snow   plows 


1.  Describe    shelter 

2.  Rinks  lighted? 


3.  Hockey    rink    used?     Construction 


1.  20'    x    12',    stationary,    cost    $200 

2.  Yes ;    six    poles    around    rink    with 
2 — 500   watt  lights  each 


3.   No 


1.  Some  portable;   others   stationary 

2.  Yes;   2 — 1000  watt  flood  lights  on 
each   rink 


3.   No 


1.  Permanent  field  house  32'  sc 

2.  Yes ;       shadowless       lighting 
hockey   rink   considered  fines 
tern  in   use ;    flood   lights   on 
rink ;   street   lights  on  others 

3.  Yes ;  built  on  clay   tennis  c< 
fence   built    in   sections 


CONSTRUCTION    COST 


Lighting      $  45.00 

Water     40.00 

Labor     25.00 

Hose     192.50 


TOTAL    $302.50 


Hose    

(Other    items    not    segregated 
counting   records) 


OPERATION 
1.  Employees 


2.   When  is  work  done? 


1.  One  man  (year  round  em- 
ployee), supervises  rink,  prepares 
and  keeps  ice  in  condition 


2.  After  10  p.m.;  2l/2  hrs.  required 
per  night  for  scraping  and  spray- 
ing 


1.  One  caretaker  at  each  rink ;  four 
crews  of  three  men  each  for  night 
flooding  and  cleaning 


2.  After  9:30   p.m. 


1.  Superintendent,   $25   per  wk. 
Two   men    regularly   on   day 

more    when    necessary,    40i 

hr. 
Two  men  on  night  shift,  40 

hr. 
Extra  workers  employed  d 

storms,  40c  per  hr. 

2.  5:30—6:30    p.m.,     after     10 
other   times   as  necessary   or 
weather  conditions  are  favora 


1.  Charge  for  use  of  rink? 

2.  Hours  open 

3.  Attendance   per   season 


4.  Number  of  skating   days 


1.  No 

2.  All  day  until   10  p.m. 

3.  Not   available 


4.   8—10   wks. 


1.  No 

2.  All   day   until   9:30   p.m. 

3.  125,000   per  season   on    12   rinks 


4.  Average  40   days 


1.  No 

2.  9    a  m. — 10   p.m. 

3.  19,884  at   large   rink 

1,500  at  small  rinks 
814  at   hockey   rink 

4.  Large   rink   used  49   day! 


OPERATING    COST 


"Labor $300.00 

Light     (estimate) 45.00 

Water      40.00 


TOTAI ..$385.00 

(*$70.00     per     season     for     removing 
snow) 


One    Rink    Per    Season 

Lab9r     $333.20 

Equipment  and   fuel 41.67 


Operating  expense  items  not  s 
gated  from  those  for  tobc 
slides 


TOTAL    $374.87 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Location 


Size 

Kind  of  banks 


LYNN,    Massachusetts 
Lynn   Wood    Playground 

1.  Athletic  field 


2.  125'  x  80' 

3.  12"   x  2"   planks  with  virgin  loam 
soil   packed  against   them 


MANCHESTER,    New    Hamp- 
shire 

Derryfield    Park 


1.  On   pond ;    divided   into    three   sec- 
tions— hockey  rink,  area  for  adults 
only,    and    area    for    parents    and 
children 

2.  600'    x   250'— 300' 

3.  Natural   banks   except   for   hockey- 
rink 


NASHUA,    New    Hampshire 


South  Common 


1.  On   athletic   field 


2.  400'   x  200' 

3.  No   banks,   level   field 


Method   of   making   ice 


Equipment    used    in    making    and 
cleaning    ice 


1.  When    ground    sufficiently    frozen 
to    hold    water,    area    is    flooded ; 
after   body    of   ice   forms,   spray    is 
used 

2.  y\"   spraying   nozzle;    hand   scrap- 
ers  and   pushers 


1.  After  pond  freezes,  water  sprayed 
on    by    portable    pump    with    hose 
extended   through  ice 

2.  Fairbanks   Morse  pump,   \y2"  suc- 
tion;     y±"      hose     with     spraying 
nozzle ;      three      horse      scrapers ; 
twelve    hand    scrapers ;    two    hand 
planes ;   one  horse  plane 


1.   Build   up   ice  by  spraying  with  2" 
hose 


2.  Hose  and  nozzle ;  horse  scraper 
for  heavy  snow ;  hand  scraper  for 
cleaning  ice 


Describe    shelter 


Rinks  lighted? 

Hockey    rink    used?     Construction 


1.    Frame    building    30'    x    18',    con- 
tains   stove 


2.  Yes  ;     600     watt     flood     light     on 
rink ;    also    from    lights    on    tobog- 
gan   slide 

3.  No 


1.  Building  consists  of  three  rooms, 
one  18'  x  15'  with  benches  for 
skaters ;  two  checking  rooms  18' 
x  9'  and  15'  x  12' 


2.  Yes ;    48 — 75    watt    lights   on    one 
side ;   2 — 250  watt  flood  lights  on 
bank 

3.  Yes ;    sides   of  planks   and   smaller 
lumber,    16'    sections,    2'    high    on 
sides  and  3'   on  ends. 


1.   No   shelter 


2.  Yes ;    pole   in   center   of   rink   with 
4 — 500   watt   flood   lights  on   cross 
bars 

3.  No 


CONSTRUCTION    COST 


Lumber    $80.00 

Labor     15.00 

TOTAL     $95.00 


Hockey    rink     (material    and    labor) 
$50.00 


Labor    for    building    ice    first    time 
$10.00 
(Requires   two   men  all  night) 


OPERATIO'N 

Employees 


Wlicn   is  work  done? 


1.  Man   $30    per    wk.    cares   for    rink 

and  supervises  nearby  toboggan 
in    the   morning 

Two    men    who    operate    toboggan 
at  night,  attend  rink 
(See  report  of  toboggan   slide) 

2.  Late    afternoon 


1.  Four  men  full  time  at  $3.98  per 
day,  work  continuously  at  scrap- 
ing, cleaning  and  building  ice 


2.   Morning, 
each  day 


afternoon      and      night 


1.   Supervisor,  8   hrs.   at  $20  per  wk. 
Two   men,    7    hrs.    (night)    at   $22 
per   wk.,   care   for   ice 


2.  After   10:30  p.m. 


Chariic  for   use  of  rink? 
Hours  open 
Attendance    per    season 


\fvmbcr   of  skating   days 


1.  No 

2.  8   a.m. — 10   p.m. 

3.  Not  available 

4.  37  in    1927 


1.  No 

2.  10   am — 10   p.m. 

3.  Estimate    400    on    week    days ; 
1,200   to   2,000   on   Saturdays   and 
Sundays 

4.  Depends  upon  weather 


1.  No 

2.  2—10:30   p.m. 

3.  Not   recorded 


4.   8—10       wks., 
weather 


depending       upon 


OPERATING    COST 


1927 

Light    $   48.00 

*Labor     .  .    158.36 


TOTAL    $206.36 

(No   charge   for   fuel   and  water) 

*See,     report     of     Lynn,     Massachu- 
setts,   toboggan    slide 


Labor    cost     varies     with     length    of 

season 
Sharpening    knives $6.00 


1927 

Payroll     $894.60 

Water     - 44.97 

Light      46.39 

Supplies     11.35 

Express      2.50 


TOTAL    $999.81 


TOBOGGAN   SLIDE,   MONADNOCK   PARK,    PLAYGROUND   COMMISSION,  CLAREMONT,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  above  illustrations  show  the  construction  of  the  enclosed    starting    platform    as    well    as    the    approach,    and    the 

elevation  of  the  slide.     (See  report  on  Page  352) 
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TOBOGGAN    SLIDES 
CONSTRUCTION 

1.  Length 

2.  Length  of  outrun 

3.  Height  at  top 

4.  Length  of  sections 

5.  Kind  of  wood  used 


CLAREMONT,    New    Hampshire 
Monadnock  Park 

1.  100' 

2.  880' 

3.  15' 

4.  16' 

5.  Spruce 


EVANSTON,     Illinois 
Lake  Front  Park 


1.  80' 

2.  500' 

3.  42' 

4.  10' 

5.  Pine 


GLENS    FALLS,    New    Yi 
Crandall    Park 

1.  250' 

2.  1000'     (depends    upon    weatl 

3.  52' 

4.  Not    constructed    in    sections 

5.  Hard   pine  floor,   spruce  sid< 


1.  Number   of   troughs 

2.  Width  at  top 

3.  Width   at   bottom 

4.  Height  of  sides 


1.  Two 

2.  30" 

3.  I9y2' 

4.  8" 


1.  One 

2.  26" 

3.  24" 

4.  8" 


1 .  Two 
2. 


3.  Uniform 


1.  Direction  of  slide 

2.  Elevated  or  resting  on  ground? 

3.  Size    of    starting    platform 

4.  Number    of    tilting    boards 


1.  East 

2.  Eight  sections  elevated  ;  remainder 
rest    on    ground 

3.  15'  x   10' 

4.  Two 


1.  North 

2.  Rests  on  2"  x  2"  cross  pieces 

3.  16'     x     10',    enclosed    with    solid 
board    fence    4'    high 

4.  One 


1.  North 

2.  Elevated 


3.  16'  x  16' 

4.  Two 


1.  Kind  of  fence 

2.  Nature  of  approach   to  platform 

3.  Lighted  for  night  usef 


1.  Picket   fence,   3"   x   1" 

2.  Steps  up  to  platform 

3.  Yes;    1—500   watt   light   on   plat- 
form    illuminates     slide  ;      1 — 500 
watt  at  bottom  of  slide;   2 — 1000 
watt    floods    on    hillside    back    of 
platform 


1.  3'  railing  down  both  sides  of  slide 

2.  Ramp    with    trough    for    returning 
sleds 

3.  Yes ;    2    flood    lights    on    top    of 
slide  projected  down  runways 


i    

2.  Cleated  walk 

3.  Yes  ;  flood  light  at  top  and  t 
of    slide,    directs    light    to 
between    troughs 


CONSTRUCTION    COST 


Labor     $200.00 

Material     325.00 


TOTAL     $2, 


TOTAL    $525.00 


OPERATION 

Employees 

1.  Number  of  workers,  part  and  full 
time   during   season 

2.  Wages  and  duties 


1.   One   full   time  worker 


2.  $3.60  per  day  (approx.  15  hrs.), 
keeps  slide  in  condition  and 
supervises  its  use.  When  slide  is 
not  in  use,  worker  assigned  other 


1.  Four  full  time  workers- 

Two  starters 
One  checker 
Ticket  seller 

2.  50c    per    hr. 


1.  One  at   starting  point   durin 
and  evening ;   one  at  bottor 
nings ;     one     at     end     of     < 
when  attendance  large 

2.  40c  per  hr. 


tasks 


1.  Number  of  toboggans  available 

2.  Storage    facilities 

3.  Slide    knocked    down    and    stored 
in   summer f 


1.  Five 

2.  In  small  house 

3.  Yes 


1.  Twelve 

2.  Stored  in  nearby  shelter  house 

3.  Yes 


1.  Twenty-four 

2.  Stored    on    racks    i 
at   bottom   of   slide 

3.  No,   plan  of  construction   pr 


small 


1.  Charge  for  use  of — slide,  toboggan 

2.  Method   of   collecting  fees 

3.  Income 


1.  No  charges 

2    

3.  No   income 


1.  No  charge  for  slide ;   50c  per  hr. 
for   toboggan 

2.  Tickets  sold 

3.  During    favorable    weather,    rental 
fees    more  .  than    meet    expenses. 
For  days  of   large  attendance,  re- 
ceipts   will   average   $60 


1.  No   charges 

2.  

3.  No   income 


1.  Hours  slide  is  used 


2.  Number  of  days  used 

3.  Number    of    persons    using    slide 
per  season 

4.  Children   permitted   to    use    slide  f 


1.   7  a.m. — -10  p.m. 


2.  1926—56   days 
1927—22   days 

3.  Average  150  in  afternoon — 150  at 
night   (estimate) 

4.  Yes 


1.  1—10   p.m. 

2.  20  days 

3.  Season    1927-28—5,000 

4.  No 


1.  2 — 10  p.m.  school  days;  10  i 
10     p.m.     Saturdays ;     2 — 6 
Sundays 

2.  54  days— (Dec.   26— March 

3.  25,882 

4.  Yes 


OPERATING    COST 


Wages,   22    days   at   $3.60   per 

day   $79.20 

Light     30.00 

Paint    (per    year) 50.00 

Labor   to   assemble   slide 70.00 

Labor  to  dismantle  and   store.    50.00 


Wages    $300.00 

Light    25.00 

Material    50.00 

Repairs    50.00 

Labor  to  assemble  slide 150.00 

Labor  to  dismantle  and  store.    150.00 


Operating   expense    items    not 
gated    from    those    for   skatini 
hockey   rinks 


TOTAL     $279.20 


TOTAL    $725.00 
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TOBOGGAN    SLIDES 
CONSTRUCTION 

rngth 

•ngth  of  outrun 
eight  at  top 
mgth  cf  sections 
\nd  of  wood  used 


LYNN,    Massachusetts 
Lynn    Wood     Playground 

1.  600' 

2.  400' 

3.  80' 

4.  12' 

5.  Pine,  treated  with  creosote 


MANCHESTER,  New  Hampshire 
Derryfield    Park 

1.  1,800' 

2.  440' 

3.  30' 

4.  16' 

5.  Cedar   and    chestnut 


SPRINGFIELD,    Massachusetts 
Forester    Park 

1.  440   yds. 

2.  100' 

3.  Natural  incline 

4.  16' 

5.  California   Red   Wood' 


umber    of   troughs 
'idth  at  top 
idtk   at  bottom 
eight  of  sides 


1.  Two 

2.  36" 

3.  30" 

i    


1.  Two 

2.  29 '/2" 

3.  23^" 

4.  12" 


1.  Two 

2.  29" 

3.  27" 

A       


\rection   of  slide 

'c-'atcd  or  resting  on  ground? 

2<?    of    starting    platform 
\tmber    of    tilting    boards 


1.  North 

2.  Elevated     on      low     trestle     near 
ground    for   full   length    of    slide 

3.  24'   x   10' 

4.  None 


1.  East 

2.  First    fourteen    sections    are    ele- 
vated 

4.  Two 


1.  North 

2.  Rests  on  ground  entire  length 
of  slide 

3.  28'  x   14' 

4.  Two 


Ind  of  fence 

itttre  of  approach  to  platform 

glitcd  for   night  usef 


1.  No  fence 

2.  Platform    against    bank,    steps    on 
both  sides  of  troughs 

3.  Yes;    4— -600   watt   flood   lights — 2 
on    starting    platform,     1    focused 
on   platform   and    other   down    the 
slide ;     1    on    post    midway    down 
slide ;    1    at    bottom    directs    light 
upward  toward  slide. 


1.  Picket  fence  4'   high  of   1*4"  x  3" 
boards 

2.  Steps    (at   rear   of   platform)    and 
smooth    runway 

3.  Yes;  2 — 250  watt  flood  lights  and 
4 — 100    watt    lights    on    platform; 
75  watt  lights  at  SO'  intervals  be- 
tween troughs 


1.  2"  x  4"  posts  with  one  2"  x  4" 
railing    along    top 

2.  Road    beside    platform    which    is 
closed  when  slide  is  in  use ;   level 
approach. 

3.  Yes;     2"     x     4"     posts     between 
troughs  support  festoons  of  lights 


CONSTRUCTION    COST 


TOTAL   $1,010.00 

(Does  not  include  electrical  work, 
which  was  donated  by  General 
Electric  Company) 


Material      $1,684.00 

Labor    800.00 


TOTAL    $2,484.00 


Lumber    $  448.00 

Lighting     1,500.00 

Labor     .  ....       732.00 


TOTAL     $2,680.00 


OPERATION 

Employees 

umber  of  workers,  part  and  full 
ne   during    season 
ages  and  duties 


1.  Three  full  time  workers — -one  man 
in   morning,   two   men   at   night 

2.  $30    per    week    each,    signal    man 
and    starter    keep    slide    in    condi- 
tion   (same  workers  also  care   for 
nearby  iceskating  rink) 


1.  Four  full  time  park  men 

2.  Manager     (head     starter)     $27.96 

per   wk. 

Assistant    starter    $25.76    per    wk. 
Signal  man  $22.08   per  wk. 
House  man   $22.08   per   wk. 
(When     weather    conditions    pre- 
vent   use    of    slide    they     are    as- 
signed  other   park   work) 


1.  Three  full  time  workers;  two  men 
and  one  policeman 

2.  Starter   and   signal   man,    $33    per 
week,  each 


•ni'ber   of   toboggans  available 
orage    facilities 

id i'    knocked    down    and    stored 
summer  ? 


1.   None;    people    bring    their    tobog- 
gans 


3.  Yes 


1.  One   hundred 

2.  Old  house   adjacent  to  slide 

3.  No 


1.  Fifty 

2.  Portable   house   set   up   for   winter 
and    taken    down    during    summer. 
Toboggans    rented     from     private 
concern 

3.  Only      parts      resting      on      level 
ground    in    danger    of    rotting    are 
taken   down 


targe  for  use  of — slide,  toboggan 

ethod  of  collecting  fees 
come 


1.   No   charges 


3.   No    income 


1.  Xo    charge    for    use    of    slide;    $2 
deposit  and  50c  per  hr.  rental  for 
toboggan 

2.  Supervisor    at    slide    collects    ren- 
tal   fees 

3.  $150     19    $200    per    season     (esti- 
mated  income) 


1.  No  charge  for  slide ;  $5  deposit 
and  40c  per  hr.  rental  for  tobog- 
gan 

2    

3.  Toboggans  rented  from  outside 
source 


ours  slide  is  used 
umber  of  days  used 

timber    of    persons    using    slide 

r  season 

uldrcn    permitted    to    use    slide? 


1.  4—10    p.m. 

2.  Depends  upon   weather 

3.  30   per  night   is  large  attendance 

4.  Yes 


1.  2—10    p.m. 

2.  25 — 70  days  per  season 

3.  150—200  per  week 

4.  No 


1.  10  a  m. — 10  p  m. 

2.  9 — 50      depending      upon      the 
weather 

3.  1,440    (average) 

4.  Only    when    accompanied    by    par- 
ents 


OPERATING    COST 


Wages  $180.00 

Light  and  material 47.00 

8  men  to  assemble  slide,  $5 

per  day  40.00 

8  men  to  take  down  and 

store,   $5   per  day 40.00 


Not    available 


TOTAL    $307.00 


1927 

Wages      $605.00 

Light      94.00 

Supplies     19.00 

TOTAL    .                    ...$718.00 
1926   TOTAL    $696.00 
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TOBOGGAN    SLIDES 
CONSTRUCTION 

1.  Length 
2.  Length  of  outrun 
3.  Height  at  top 
4.  Length  of  sections 
5.  Kind  of  wood  used 

ST.   PAUL,   Minnesota 
Highland    Park 

1.   150' 
2.  400' 
3.  75' 
4.   12' 
5.  Pine 

TOBOGGAN    SLIDES 
(Continued.) 
OPERATION 

Employees 

1.  Number  of  workers,  part  and  full 
time   during    season 
2.   Wages  and  duties 

ST.   PAUL,   Minnesota 
Highland  Park 

(Continued; 

1.   Two      full      time     workers 
weather    is   favorable 
2.   Starter   40c   per    hr.  ;    maint 

1    Number   of   trou  hs 

1    Two 

2.   Width   at  top 
3.   Width   at   bottom 
4.  Height  of  sides 

2.   30" 
3.  22" 
4.    12" 

1.  Number   of   toboggans  available 
2.  Storage    facilities 
3.  Slide    knocked    down    and    stored 

1.   Thirty-six 

2    .  

3!   Yes 

1 

2.  Elevated  or  resting  on  ground? 

3.  Size    of    starting    platform 
4.  Number    of    tilting    boards 

2.   Rests    on    ground    except    at    two 
points     where     it     is     elevated     to 
bridge  a  gully 
3.   12'   x    12' 
4.  None 

1.  Charge  for  use  of  —  slide,  toboggan 
2.  Method  of  collecting  fees 
3.  Income 

1.  No   charge  for   slide;    25c  : 
boggan 
2.  Tickets    for   rental   bought 
fectory 
3.  Not   available 

1.   Kind  of  fence 
2.  Nature  of  approach   to  platform 
3.   Lighted  for   night   use? 

1.   No  fence 
2.   Stairs 
3.   Yes  ;    festoons    of    40    watt    lights 
entire    length    of   slide 

1.  Hours  slide   is  used 
2.  Number  of  days  used 
3.   Number    of    persons    using    slide 
per  season 

1.  Seven  hours 
2.   50    days   per   season 
3.  2,500   per  season. 

CONSTRUCTION    COST 

Material     $230.00 

4.  Children   permitted    to    use    slide? 

Labor     250.00 

OPERATING    COST 

TOTAL    $480.00 

eral   park   employees. 

SKI    JUMPS 
CONSTRUCTION 

I.  Length 
2.  Height  at  start 
3.  Height  at   take-off 
4.   Width   of  jump   proper 
5.   Width    of   approach 
6.  Dimension  and  grade  of  alighting 
ground 

CLAREMONT,   New    Hampshire 
Monadnock    Park 

1.   175' 
2.  80' 
3.  4' 
4.   6' 

MANCHESTER,    New    Hamp- 
shire 
Derryfield     Park 

1.  300' 
2.   48' 
3.   5' 
4.    16' 
5.  
6.  

ST.    PAUL,    Minnesoti 
Mounds    Park 

1.  200' 
2.   64' 
3.  4' 
4.   3' 

6.  30'  wide  ;   34°   slope 

1.  Height    of    railings 
2.  Size    of    starting    platform 
3.  Length   of  outrun 
4.  Materials   used   in   construction 

1.  3'    6" 
2.   12'  x  8' 
3.  400' 
4.   Spruce 

1.  3' 
2.   12'  x  8' 
3.  700' 
4.   Chestnut  and  spruce 

1.   2'    8" 
2.    10'   x   10' 
3.    100'    (approx.) 
4.   Pine 

1.  Knocked  down  and  stored  in  sum- 
mer? 
2.  Lighted  for  night   use? 

1.  No 

2.   No 

1.  No 

2.  No 

1.  No 
2.  No 

CONSTRUCTION    COST 

Grading    $1.214.07 

*TOTAL    (approx  )        $40000 

Park     labor     used  —  cost     item 
segregated 

Construction      361  31 

Trestle  and  addition  563.41 

(*Mostly    labor;    lumber    used    from 
wrecked     building.       Required     ten 
men  two  weeks  to  build.) 

•Survey    (donated)  8.80 

TOTAL     $2,147.59 

('Regular  cost  $150) 

OPERATION 

Employees 

Outing     Club     members     and     high 
school   boys   care   for  it.      No   spe- 
cial  supervision 

Two  men    at   $5    per  day,   two   days 
per  week.      Collect  snow   and  keep 
jump   in   condition 

Park  laborers  at  50c  per  hr., 
per  day 

1.   Charge  for   use   of  jump   or  skis? 
2.  Hours  jump   is   in   use 

3.  No.    of   persons   using   jump 
4.  No.   of  days  in   ttse 

1.  No   charges 

1.  No    charges 
2.   All  day  Saturday  and  Sunday  un- 
til  dark 
3.   Not  recorded 
4.  Two  days  per  wk.,  8  —  12  wks. 

1.   No   charges 
2.  Saturday  and  Sunday  aften 

3.  300 

4.   30 

3.  Not  recorded 
4.    Depends   upon   season 

OPERATING    COST 

No    items    available  ;    practically    no 
expense  for  operation 

Labor        only        cost  —  approximately 
$200.00 

Labor    is   only    operating   cost; 
not  segregated 
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BEAUTY    ON  PLAYGROUNDS 


Beauty  on  the  Play- 
grounds* 


BY 


DAVID  G.  MCMILLAN, 

Landscape  Architect,  Shreveport,  Louisiana 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  on  a  subject  which 
means  finish.  Anything  which  has  finish  must 
have  good  construction  underneath,  and  to  have 
good  construction  it  must  have  been  worked  out 
according  to  a  plan  on  some  pre-conceived  idea 
which  was  set  down,  worked  over  and  settled  upon 
— in  other  words  a  design  or  plan.  Design  means 
order  and  order  is  the  keynote  of  beauty. 

To  me  decoration  means  making  a  utilitarian 
element  a"  thing  of  beauty  in  itself.  We  may 
soften,  harmonize  and  partially  cover  up,  but  we 
can  never  hide  it  because  beauty  is  not  an  orna- 
ment added  to  an  object  but  an  essential  part  of 
the  object,  and  it  has  its  reason  for  being  there 
in  the  original  structure  or  design. 

Beauty  'cannot  be  secured  without  design  and 
the  test  of  beauty  can  be  applied.  Does  it  satisfy 
frhe  reason  and  at  the  same  time  perform  a  func- 
tion ? 

Let  us  apply  our  definition  of  beauty  specifically 
to  a  playground.  The  average  individual,  asked 
what  a  playground  is,  will  picture  a  dusty  lot,  de- 
void of  plants,  lacking  in  turf,  with  pipe  frames 
everywhere  and  perhaps  a  park  building  sadly  in 
need  of  repair.  Why  let  him  see  these  things 
when  our  definition  of  beauty  will  let  us  enclose 
our  playground  with  plants  or  shrubs  ?  Why  have 
ugly  things  on  the  playground  when  our  definition 
will  permit  us  to  repair  the  windows,  put  paint  on 
our  buildings  and  harmonize  it  by  the  use  of 
shrubs,  vines  and  trees?  If  sod  cannot  be  main- 
tained on  the  playground,  we  can  surface  it  in 
such  a  way  that  there  will  be  no  dust  and  spots 
of  color  may  be  added  which  make  for  beauty. 

Beauty  on  the  playground  depends  on  certain 
economic  requirements — the  size  of  the  area  and 
on  the  willingness  of  the  city  to  maintain  it.  This 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  important  point — the  will- 
ingness to  maintain  the  beauty  created.  I  have 
always  believed  that  if  a  playground  is  not  to  be 

'Extracts  from  address  given  at  the  convention  of  the  South- 
western District  Recreation  Workers  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  P.R.A.A.  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 


maintained  after  it  is  built,  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 
structed. Similarly,  if  beauty  is  not  to  be  main- 
tained, it  should  not  be  created.  People  will  be 
more  quickly  affected  by  the  lack  of  maintenance 
of  plants,  buildings,  and  equipment,  than  by  the 
total  absence  of  these  elements.  No  matter  what 
the  size  of  the  area,  providing  it  is  maintained  in 
accordance  with  the  design,  it  is  possible  to 
beautify  it,  but  without  this  maintenance  beauty 
is  impossible. 

Economic  conditions  enter  into  the  problem  of 
playground  beauty  in  several  ways.  First,  it  costs 
more  to  beautify  a  poorly  designed  playground 
than  one  which  is  well  planned,  since  it  takes  more 
material,  more  labor,  and,  after  that,  more  main- 
tenance. Again,  a  park  means  to  most  people  a 
decorated  area  which  is  welcome  in  a  sub-division 
while  a  playground  is  not  always  so  cordially  re- 
ceived. Therefore,  let  us  make  our  play  areas  into 
play  parks.  Let  us  see  that  the  areas  are  large 
enough  to  answer  the  requirements.  If  it  is  to  be 
a  playground,  make  it  some  six  or  ten  acres,  lay 
it  out  economically  and  decorate  the  entrances, 
borders  and  internal  sections  which  need  not  be 
screened  off  or  harmonized.  If  the  area  is  smaller, 
build  the  fences  a  few  feet  inside  the  property 
line  and  plant  shrubs  and  vines  outside  the  fence. 
Trees  can  be  grown  within  a  playground  but  they 
must  be  protected  from  the  children  who  play 
around  them. 

We  all  love  beauty  and  will  pay  for  it — all  that 
we  can  afford.  There  is  nothing  so  sought  after 
and  nothing  that  commands  so  high  a  price,  and 
beauty  on  our  playgrounds  is  no  exception  to  these 
rules. 


Neighborhood  Demon- 
strations in  Milwaukee 

The  Extension  Department  of  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Schools,  instead  of  having  one  large  city- 
wide  playground  demonstration,  is  following  the 
plan  of  promoting  on  each  playground  a  demon- 
stration for  the  immediate  community.  In  this 
way,  it  is  believed,  many  more  people  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  program  and  many  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  city-wide  demonstrations  are 
eliminated. 

In  preparing  for  the  demonstration  dodgers 
are  made  for  house-to-house  distribution;  play- 
grounds are  beautifully  decorated  and  lighted  for 
the  occasion ;  placards  and  posters  are  made  on 
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RECREATION  ACTIVITIES 


the  playground  and  displayed  in  local  store  win- 
dows and  the  playground  children  wear  tags  sev- 
eral days  before  the  event,  giving  publicity  for 
the  occasion.  Advertising  groups  stage  minia- 
ture parades,  carrying  banners  and  doing  stunts  to 
announce  the  production  on  the  following  evening. 
Boys  are  enlisted  as  poster  bearers  at  busy  corners 
and  sandwich  men  carry  placards  in  the  business 
and  residential  sections  surrounding  the  play- 
ground. Everyone  in  the  community  is  invited 
to  see  the  demonstration.  The  Department  pro- 
vides costumes,  benches  and  lights  for  the  ex- 
hibition. These  are  taken  from  ground  to  ground 
and  set  up  each  evening  for  the  different  affairs. 

The  program  consists  of  a  parade  of  all  the  chil- 
dren attending  the  playground.  As  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  boys  and  girls  are  in  costume.  Very 
definite  restrictions,  however,  are  placed  on  the 
selection  of  costumes.  Girls  are  not  permitted  to 
dress  as  boys  or  boys  as  girls,  and  no  child  is  per- 
mitted to  dress  as  a  tramp.  Constructive  sugges- 
tions are  given  by  the  play  leaders  on  each  ground. 
Children  may  wear  fancy  caps  or  things  they  have 
made  on  the  playground  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
provide  a  costume.  Many  banners  are  carried  ex- 
plaining the  parade  and  the  activities  of  the  play- 
ground. The  parade  ends  at  the  playground, 
where  a  demonstration  is  given  of  the  activities 
conducted  during  the  summer.  At  this  time  there 
is  also  a  demonstration  of  the  handcraft  classes 
of  the  playground. 


Recreation  Activities  for 

Women  and  Girls 

in  Business  and 

Industry* 

BY 
AUGUSTA  HARRIS, 

Director  of  Women's  and  Girls'  Activities, 
Highland  Park,  Michigan 

Before  planning  an  industrial  program  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  some  knowledge  of  your  community 
such  as  may  be  gained  by  a  brief  study.  Our  plan 
of  procedure  is  to  secure  the  name  of  the  plan, 
the  approximate  number  of  women  employed, 

•Extracts  from  talk  given  nt  district  conference  held  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  April,  1929. 


their  age,  and  information  as  whether  they  are 
married  or  single,  and  whether  they  live  at  home. 
We  try  to  find  out  whether  a  girl's  work  is  active 
or  passive  and  whether  she  has  a  hobby  and  be- 
longs to  any  type  of  club. 

We  have  found  that  the  best  way  to  reach  the 
employed  girls  and  to  build  up  clubs  for  them,  is 
through  personal  contact.  I  have  gone  personally 
to  the  various  factories  and  shown  an  interest  in 
what  the  girls  are  doing  and  in  this  way  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  them.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  make  the  acquaintance  of  two  or  three 
girls  whom  you  can  use  as  leaders. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  we  go  to  work — we 
went  to  one  of  the  factories  and  found  there  a  girl 
who  is  a  good  pianist.  We  sang  and  one  or  two 
of  the  girls  clogged.  I  had  with  me  a  balloon, 
which  three  or  four  of  the  girls  started  to  bat 
back  and  forth.  Other  girls  joined  in  until  a  large 
group  was  taking  part.  Then  we  got  the  girls 
interested  in  playing  volley  ball,  and'newcomb. 
Most  of  the  girls  eat  their  lunch  in  about  twenty 
minutes  and  are  free  for  from  a  half  an  hour  to 
forty-five  minutes  to  play.  Now  that  things  are 
started  the  next  step  may  be  to  suggest  a  supper 
followed  by  games.  After  the  girls  have  become 
accustomed  to  coming,  it  will  be  well  to  invite 
some  of  the  boys  to  come.  We  have  found  dra- 
matics, very  popular  with  business  and  profes- 
sional girls.  Dramatic  clubs  in  which  the  girls 
can  take  part,  choose  their  own  plays  and  their 
own  casts  add  interest. 

For  handcraft  classes,  select  something  the  girls 
can  make  and  use  such  as  beaded  pocketbooks, 
knitted  ties  and  belts  and  dyeing  of  scarfs  and 
handkerchiefs.  Help  them  make  their  own  Christ- 
mas cards  and  gifts  such  as  book  ends. 

The  charm  classes  held  last  year  in  cooperation 
with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  were  very  popular.  The. 
care  of  the  hands  and  face;  what  and  how  to 
read ;  the  proper  kinds  of  dress ;  the  development 
of  personality ;  the  budgeting  of  salaries  and  sim- 
ilar subjects  were  all  discussed.  We  also  had  uku- 
lele and  glee  clubs  and  one  class  studied  the  com- 
posers. 

On  the  physical  side  we  planned  for  various 
classes  in  gymnasium,  finding  out  first  what  activi- 
ties the  girls  were  most  interested  in,  what  work 
they  had  had  in  the  grade  and  high  schools  and 
we  developed  a  fine  course  in  physical  education, 
with  some  Swedish  and  Danish  work.  Bowling, 
tumbling,  and  pyramid  building,  basketball  and 
field  hockey  were  also  on  the  program. 


The  Result 

of  35  years  experience  * , ,  * 


^  Represe 

ANCHOR 


Exclusive  Anchor  features  result 
in  low ^cost 'per ^year  fence  service 

FOR  35  years  Anchor  Fence  engineers  have  constantly 
developed   and   improved  chain   link  fence   design   and 
construction.     Four  major  improvements,  exclusive  Anchor 
Fence  features,  are  the  result. 

These  features:  1.  Square  terminal  Posts;  2.  U-bar  inter- 
mediate Posts  of  high  carbon  steel;  3.  Drive- Anchorage 
foundation  for  posts;  4.  Welded  Square  frame  Gates — pro- 
vide added  durability  that  means  year-after-year  fence  econ- 
omy, and  a  trim  attractiveness  that  makes  Anchor  Play- 
ground Enclosures  decidedly  pleasing  in  appearance. 

Have  the  nearest  of  our  75  Anchor  offices  send  a  Catalog 
or  Fencing  Specialist  to  supply  complete  information. 

ANCHOR  POST  FENCE  COMPANY 

Eastern  Ave.  &  Kane  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Albany;  Boston;  Charlotte;  Chicago;  Cincinnati;  Cleveland;  Detroit; 
Hartford;  Houston;  Los  Angeles;  Mineola,  L.  I. ;  Newark;  New  York; 
Philadelphia;  Pittsburgh;  St.  Louis;  San  Francisco;  Shreveport. 

Representatives    in    other    principal    cities — Consult    'phone    directory 


IADE    BY    THE    MAKERS    OF    AMERICA'S     FIRST     CHAIN     LINK     FENCE 


Please    mention    PLAYGROUND  AND    RECREATION    when   writing  to   advertisers 
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OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

LEGISLATION    AND    ITS 

EFFECTIVENESS 

A  summary  of  American  legislation  for  public 
outdoor  recreation,  1915-1927,  together  with 
\  \  a  study  of  the  association  between  recreation 
areas  and  juvenile  delinquency  in  Manhattan, 
1920. 

by  Andrew  J.  Truxal 
Price  $3.50 


This  book  is  volume 
No.  311  in  the  Colum- 
bia Studies  in  History, 
Economics  and  Public 
L  a  iv  .  A  complete, 
classified  catalogue 
will  be  sent  upon  re- 
quest. 


Columbia  University  Press 


RECREATION  LEADERS 

This  book  will  put  you  in  touch  with  all  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  public  provision  for  recreation  in 
the  United  States  (Local,  State  and  Federal). 

CITY  PLANNERS 

Here  you  will  find  answers  to  such  questions  as: 
How  much  recreation  space  does  a  city  need  ?  How 
should  the  areas  be  located?  How  can  adequate 
provision  be  made  for  recreation  in  the  future 
growth  of  the  city? 

STUDENTS  OF  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  measure  objectively 
the  effectiveness  of  a  recreation  program  on  the 
incidence  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

MUNICIPAL  EXECUTIVES 

This  discussion  should  be  valuable  in  showing  how 
various  cities  are  making  provision  for  a  recrea- 
tion program  and  the  legal  liabilities  of  the  city 
when  conducting  such  a  program. 

TAXPAYERS 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  aid  you  in  determining 
whether  or  not  public  money  spent  for  recreation 
is  wisely  expended. 


2960  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MURDOCK  593 

Cities  and  Towns 

have  installed  Murdock  Out- 
door Bubble  Fonts  in  parks, 
playgrounds  and  schoolyards  in 
the  past  seven  years. 

Does  not  freeze.  Operates 
satisfactorily  winter  and  sum- 
mer. Inner  works  entirely  of 
brass  and  removable  without 
digging  up.  Bowl  and  bubbler 
head  solid  bronze,  chromium 
plated — everlasting  bright  finish. 

Made  of  BRONZE,  BRASS 
and  IRON— this  Font  stands 

up  under  the  most  severe  conditions  of  service. 

Either  angle  stream  or  vertical  bubble. 

Write    for    Booklet    "A    REMARKABLE    OUT- 
DOOR  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN." 

Complete  line  of  drinking  fountains  and  fixtures 
described   in   our  catalogue   No.    106 

The  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Supply  Go. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Recreative  Education* 

Hartford  Boys  Exercise  Constructive  Ingenuity 
in  a  Backyard 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Republican : — 

During  the  summer  months,  fourteen  small 
boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years, 
under  the  direction  of  A.  G.  Kamm  of  Hartford 
found  a  new  form  of  recreation  that  was  both  edu- 
cational and  interesting.  To  keep  the  boys  off  the 
streets  was  Mr.  Kamm's  idea,  and  here  is  what 
happened :  A  few  steps  from  Hartford's  business 
section  and  still  closer  to  the  state  Capitol,  Mr. 
Kamm  made  his  home.  In  the  rear  of  his  house 
he  had  a  large  yard.  Part  of  this,  namely  some 
twelve  feet  wide  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  he 
turned  over  to  the  boys.  In  this  space  they  built 
a  miniature  countryside  consisting  of  fourteen 
towns  and  villages. 

Over  1,700  parts  were  necessary  to  complete 
this  idea.  Over  twenty  weeks  were  required  to 
construct  the  following:  210  feet  of  concrete 
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^Courtesy  of  the   Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Daily 
Republican— April  24,  1929 
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roads,  700  feet  of  telephone,  electric  light,  street 
lights,  70  feet  of  high  tension  line,  three  concrete 
bridges,  four  wooden  bridges,  trestles,  railroad 
bridges,  five  types  of  railroad  station  represented 
in  the  eight  stations  built,  39  feet  of  trolley  lines, 
106  feet  of  electric  railroad  lines,  with  tunnels 
made  of  concrete.  Prominent  buildings,  such  as 
the  Travelers'  Insurance,  State  Capitol  and  de- 
partment store,  were  made  of  wood.  Hundreds 
of  facades  of  dwellings,  churches,  banks,  also  ap- 
peared. There  were  parks,  rivers,  lakes,  ceme- 
teries, and  an  airport.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  miss- 
ing was  a  theatre  and  a  police  station.  At  that, 
the  state  prison,  with  its  grim  gray  walls  and 
guard  houses,  was  shown. 

The  Hartford  Courant  of  July  23,  1928,  gave 
the  idea  a  front  page  story  and  a  four-column  pic- 
ture. The  Travelers'  Insurance  Company  Beacon 
also  gave  them  a  story.  Now  the  boys  are  getting 
ready  to  build  Miniature  Hartford.  They  have 
their  own  form  of  government. 

This  is  Mr.  Kamm's  idea  of  helping  the  boys  to 
help  themselves  and  yet  get  some  recreation.  If 
you  would  like  pictures,  I  am  sure  you  can  have 
them  on  request.  Twenty-five  boys  are  enrolled 
this  season  and  Mr.  Kamm  has  already  arranged 
for  theatre  parties,  banquets,  and  these  boys  know 
they  will  get  what  they  are  promised. 

As  for  Mr.  Kamm,  he  is  cashier  for  a  laundry 
in  Hartford  and  does  this  work  after  hours  for 
better  boys  and  better  citizens  and  to  help  reduce 

crime.  „ 

CLARENCE  MCCARRON 

Hartford  Court,  April  19,  1929 


Membership  Extended. — At  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  for  Promot- 
ing Hygiene  and  Public  Baths,  held  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  two  resolutions  were  passed  which 
will  very  materially  change  the  membership  of 
the  Association.  As  the  result  of  the  first  resolu- 
tion eligibility  for  membership  will  be  extended 
to  municipal  bodies  (city  councils,  park  commis- 
sions and  similar  groups),  institutes  and  welfare 
organizations  (Y.  M.  C.  A.s,  fraternal  orders, 
etc.),  commercial  bathing  places  (amusement 
parks,  beaches  and  hotels)  and  manufacturers  of 
materials  and  equipment  used  in  bathing  places. 
All  of  these  members  will  be  entitled  to  have  as 
many  representatives  as  they  may  desire  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  although  each  mem- 
bership will  be  allowed  only  one  vote. 

The  second  resolution  provides  that  members  of 
the  Association  in  any  state  may  with  the  consent 


Let  the  Kiddies  Play- 
While  the  Parents 
Swim 

Junglegym  is  the  most  fascinating  Play  Ap- 
pa.ratus  you  can  find  for  your  beach  or  pool. 

It  keeps  the  parents  happy  as  well  as  the 
children.  It  meets  the  natural  instinct  of  a 
child  to  climb  and  with  its  graduated  bars 
it  is  absolutely  safe — so  safe  tha.t  many  play- 
ground teachers,  when  they  need  relaxation, 
send  the  children  to  play  on  it  by  themselves, 
something  they  are  never  tired  of  doing. 

Many  different  models  are  shown  in  our 
beautifully  illustrated  cata,log  that  is  sent 
free  on  request. 

Be  a  leader — write  for  it  today! 

Spalding  also  makes  slides,  swings  and  many 
other  kinds  of  apparatus  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren contented.  All  scientifically  designed 
and  ca,refully  made  of  the  best  material. 


Playground    Department 
Ghicopee,  Mass. 
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The  Toy  Orchestra— Latest  Playground  Activity 

Instruments  for  40  Players  -  -  $10.00 

Write  For  Booklet — "The  Toy  Orchestra  in  the  Playground" 
DRYSDALE  SCHOOL  SERVICE  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


I  \' 


"OVER  THE  BOUNDING  MAIN" 

Directions  and  patterns  for  making  this  fascinating  viking 
ship,  a  motor  boat  and  a  canoe — all  of  paper — are  available  from 
the  P.  R.  A.  A.  No  more  attractive  handcraft  project  than  these 
boats  has  been  devised.  Try  it  on  your  playground ! 

The  set  of  patterns  for  the  three  boats  with  directions  for 
making  them  may  be  secured  from  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  for  twenty 
cents. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
315  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


_ 


DIAMOND 

Official  Pitching 

COURTS 


DIAMOND     Official     courts     exactly 
conform    to    standards    of    National 
Horseshoe      Pitching      Association. 
Strongly    constructed    and    bolted — faced 
with  heavy  iron.    Cast  iron  stake  holder 
in    center    with    proper    pitch    to    stake. 
Painted  with  rust  and  rot   preventative. 
Also  a  complete  line  of  pitching  shoes 
and  accessories.    Write  for  circulars  and 
information. 

DIAMOND  CALK  HORSFSHOE  CO. 

4610    Grand    Ave.,    Duluth,    Minn. 


of  the  Association  organize  a  state  section  and  co- 
operate with  any  state  authorities  in  bringing 
about  a  proper  regulation  and  supervision  of  pools 
and  other  bathing  places. 


Book  Reviews 

TEACHING  HEALTH  IN  FARGO.  By  Maud  A.  Brown. 
iPublished  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.50 

An  interesting  section  of  this  book  dealing  with  the 
methods  used  in  teaching  health  in  connection  with  the 
health  demonstration  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  is  one 
telling  of  the  devices  and  contests  used  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  process  and  the  various  projects  which 
were  carried  on. 

SCHOOL  CRAFTS  AND  PROJECTS.  Dennison  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Framingham,  Massachusetts.  Price, 
$2.00  for  series  of  four  books 

Teachers  and  recreation  workers  will  welcome  the 
information  that  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
has  issued  a  series  of  four  books  entitled,  School  Crafts 
and  Projects,  containing  detailed  information  for  making 
a  large  number  of  handcraft  articles.  Book  No.  1  has 
to  do  with  crepe  paper  and  describes  such  projects  as  pa- 
per folding,  poster  flowers,  crepe  paper  flowers,  gummed 
seal  projects,  crepe  paper  vegetables  and  color  charts. 
Book  No.  2  describes  such  projects  as  crepe  paper  cut- 
outs, decorated  boxes  and  lettering  portions,  transpar- 
encies, table  decorations,  holiday  gifts  and  cards.  Book 
No.  3  outlines  methods  of  making  posters,  banners, 
lanterns,  kites,  crepe  twist  flowers,  crepe  rope  weaving, 
caps  and  regalia  and  sealing  wax  craft.  Book  No.  4 
takes  up  projects  such  as  fruit  and  vegetable  dolls,  cos- 
tume dolls,  occupational  dolls  and  costume  posters. 
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Yours  for  the  Asking ...  a 
Complete  New  Book  Featuring 

Louden  Playground  Equipment 

"ly/f  ORE  than  a  catalog — this  new  Louden 
J-TA  book — because  it  is  designed  to  help 
you  select  your  playground  equipment  in- 
telligently, to  meet  the  needs  of  children  of 
varying  ages;  to  give  you  maximum  play 
facilities  for  every  foot  of  your  playground 
area;  to  promote  safety  and  discrimination 
in  the  selection  of  equipment  by  honestly 
stating  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  useful- 
ness of  each  item  of  equipment. 

We  believe  you  will  want  this  book- 
whether  for  use  now  or  later.   Your  re- 
quest will  bring  it  by  return  mail. 

Louden    Playground   Equipment 

118  Broadway  Ottawa,  Illinois 
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Keep 

Playgrounds 
Dustless! 


PREVENT  the  formation  of 
germ -laden  dust  on  play- 
grounds by  applying  Solvay  Cal- 
cium Chloride.  This  clean,  white 
material  does  not  track  or  stain  and 
though  perfectly  harmless  it  has  a 
definite  germicidal  action  and  pre- 
vents unsightly  weed  growth. 

Write  for  Booklet  1156 

SOLVAY 

Calcium  Chloride 

Flake  77%— 80% 

SOLVAY  SALES  CORPORATION 

Alkalies  and  Chemical  Products  Manufactured 
by  The  Solvay  Process  Company 

40  Rector  Street        New  York 


In  connection  with  each  project  information  is  given 
regarding  material  required  and  each  step  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  article  is  carefully  described.  There  are  many 
illustrations  which  clarify  the  directions.  The  books  are 
published  in  very  practical  style  and  each  is  full  of 
suggestions  for  the  handcraft  program. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CAMP  SAFETY  HYGIENE  AND  SANITA- 
TION. Prepared  by  Mildred  B.  Pressman.  Education 
Division,  National  Safety  Council,  One  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City 

In  February,  1929,  representatives  of  fourteen  national 
organizations  came  together  to  discuss  camp  safety.  Art 
immediate  outcome  of  the  meeting  has  been  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  bibliography  which  is  divided  into  two  main 
sections — the  first,  Camp  Construction  and  Mechanics  of 
Organization,  and  the  second,  Camp  Activities. 

OUTDOOR  RECREATION  LEGISLATION  AND  ITS  EFFECTIVE- 
NESS. By  Andrew  Truxal.  Columbia  University 
Press,  New  York  City.  Price,  $3.50 
This  study  of  American  legislation  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, 1925-1927,  will  be  of  keen  interest  to  recreation 
workers  and  officials.  The  subject  is  discussed  under 
the  headings  Recreation  as  Affected  by  City  Planning 
and  Zoning,  The  Municipality  as  a  Unit  in  Conducting 
a  Program  of  Recreation,  Other  Forms  of  Municipally- 
Conducted  Recreation,  Liabilities  of  Cities  ivhen  Con- 
ducting Public  Outdoor  Recreation  and  State  and  Fed- 
eral Provisions  for  Public  Outdoor  Recreation.  In  Part 
2,  Dr.  Truxal  discusses  the  social  significance  of  recrea- 
tion and  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  provision 
of  recreation  facilities  is  accomplishing  what  is  claimed 
for  it.  He  describes  and  interprets  the  study  made  of 
the  association  between  recreation  areas  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency in  Manhattan  in  1920,  as  a  result  of  which  he 
draws  the  conclusion  that  "there  appears  to  be  a  moder- 
ate association  between  the  presence  of  recreation  areas 
and  the  absence  of  juvenile  delinquency,  providing  we 
have  taken  into  account  a  sufficient  number  of  environ- 
mental influences."  Dr.  Truxal  warns  against  "any 
generalization  which  would  assign  to  this  one  environ- 
mental factor — recreation  spaces — the  predominating  in- 
fluence in  the  control  of  delinquency." 

GOLF  GUIDE  1929.    Spaldings  Athletic  Library.    American 

Sports  Publishing  Company,  New  York.     Price,  35^ 

The  1929  Golf  Guide,  which  is  now  available,  contains 

information  about  championships  and  tournaments,  facts 

about  golf  architecture  and  points  of  playing,  a  glossary 

of  technical  terms  in  detachable  form,  the  official  rules 

of  golf  and  instructions  for  players. 

SUCCESSFUL  STUNTS.    Edited  by  Katherine  Ferris  Rohr- 
baugh.     Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc.,  Gar- 
den City,  New  York.     Price,  $1.50 
Fifty    original    stunts    for    parties,    socials,    camp    and 
conferences    have    been    brought    together    in    this    book. 
They  range  from  the  humorous  to  the  dramatic  and  can 
be  presented  as  simply  or  elaborately  as  desired.     The 
stunts  are  classified  according  to  the  number  of  players 
required  and  the  time  necessary  for  presentation.     Lead- 
ers in  social  recreation  will  find  this  book  suggestive. 

MANUAL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.     Prepared  by  N.  jP.j 
Nelson    and    Winifred    Van    Hagen.      Division    of 
Health    and    Physical    Education,    California    State 
Department  of  Education,  Sacramento,  California 
The  State  of  California  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
splendid   volume   with   its   graded   program   of   activities 
to  be  adapted  by  the  various  school  systems  of  the  state 
to  the  school  situation,  time  of  the  year,  and  the  develop- 
ing needs  of  the  child.     Formal  calisthenics  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  manual.     "Being  artificial  movements,  unre- 
lated  to    child   life    situations,"    states    the    introduction, 
"they  are  uninteresting  to  children  and  have  very  little, 
if   any  carry-over   value.     The  use  of  calisthenic   drills 
led   by  a  phonograph   is  not  acceptable  as   part  of  the 
physical   education  program.     They  are   not   adapted  to 
the   varying  strength   of  the   children  of   different   ages 
and   are   never   used    in    the    out-of-school    play   life   of 
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"  American"  Whirl -Around  Swing 


FREE  AND  EASY— LARGE  BALL  BEARING 
Costs  Less  to  Erect! 


SEAT— Eight  sections  2"xlO"  Old  Growth  Douglas 
Fir. 

SUSPENSION — The  seat  is  suspended  from  the  upper 
truss  by  eight  steel  rods  24-inch  in  diameter ;  the  rods 
are  attached  to  heavy  eye-bolts  that  extend  through 
the  malleable  iron  splice  plates  at  junction  of  seat 
segments. 

UPPER  TRUSS— All  members  are  galvanized  pipe, 
lJ4-inches  diameter,  fitting  into  hot-galvanized  mal- 
leable-iron special  fittings. 


BALL  BEARING:  The  operation  of  swing  is  made 
free  and  easy  by  use  of  an  extra  large  ball-bearing. 

HEIGHT — Seven  and  one-half  feet  above  ground  when 
erected.  The  lower  height  due  to  arrangement  of 
upper  truss.  Less  expense  to  erect. 

FINISH — Seat  with  three  coats  of  best  out-door 
enamel ;  seat  backs  varnished,  natural  oak. 


No.  1.     Diameter  12  feet.     Shipping  weight    900  Ibs. 
No.  2.     Diameter  16  feet.     Shipping  weight  1150  Ibs. 

Complete  Line  of  Equipment  Shown  in  No.  14  Catalog 


AMERICAN  PLAYGROUND  DEVICE  CO.,  Anderson,  Ind. 
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Recreation  workers  again  have  the  opportunity  of 
enrolling  in  the  annual  Study  Tour  which  is  con- 
ducted by  Pocono  Peoples  College  in  conjunction 
with  leaders  in  youth  movements  and  cultural  rec- 
reation work  in  England,  Finland,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  France  and  The  Netherlands. 

Sailing  A  ugust  31st 
Arriving  back  November  30th 

Inclusive  costs  of  the  round  trip  $390. 

Ten  days  study  of  the  remarkable  recreation  sys- 
tems of  Russia  $90  extra. 

Six  weeks  (mostly  in  Scandinavia)   $285. 

Write   for   Recreation    Workers   Study    Tour 
Bulletin 

Pocono  Study  Tour 

THE  OPEN  ROAD,  ING. 

20  West  43rd  St.  New  York 


Rural  and  Small  Community 
Recreation 


The  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa' 
tion  of  America  announces  that  the  revision 
of  the  handbook,  Rural  and  Small  Community 
Recreation,  first  published  in  1920,  is  ready 
for  distribution.  Greatly  enlarged  over  the 
first  edition,  the  handbook  contains  chapters 
on  Home  Play,  School  Play,  Picnics,  Social 
Recreation,  Contests  and  Old  Time  Games, 
Community  Drama,  Community  Music,  The 
County  Fair,  Money  Raising  Stunts,  and 
Community  Recreation  Meeting  Places  and 
Activities. 

The  book  is  practical  rather  than  theoret' 
ical,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  subject  matter 
has  been  devoted  to  activities  and  how  they 
are  conducted. 

Price,  $.75 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,     Help     in     Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?        A    Drama    Magazine         ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E.Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


child."  Very  careful  preparatory  work  was  done  in  the 
selection  of  the  activities  to  be  included  and  each  was 
held  up  to  severe  tests.  The  following  criteria  were  kept 
in  mind  while  the  section  of  material  was  made : 

1.  There  should  be  no  duplication  of  activities  under  dif- 
ferent titles. 

2.  The  activity  should   provide   for  the   largest  possible 
number  actively  participating  at  the  same  time  in  any 
one  group. 

3.  There  should  be  some  activities  for  use  in  the  school- 
room and  a  great  deal  for  use  on  the  playground. 

4.  Some  activities  should  be  included  which  require  no 
equipment  except  play  space. 

5.  The   description   of    each    activity    should    be    concise, 
accurate  and  complete. 

6.  Some  of  the  less  vigorous  forms  of  activities  should 
be  included  for  handicapped  pupils. 

DAVID  THE  INCORRIGIBLE.     By  E.  J.  Craine.     Published 
by  Rae  D.  Henkle  Company,  Inc.,  New  York.    Price, 

$1.75 

David  leaves  home.  The  adventures  he  has  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  wanderings,  the  contrast  between  the  hectic 
streets  of  New  York  and  the  fastnesses  of  the  Kentucky 
highlands  and  the  thrills  they  contain,  can  not  fail  to 
make  an  appeal  to  boys.  And  as  a  happy  ending  comes 
the  pleasant  and  satisfactory  tale  of  his  return  home. 


Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America 

OFFICERS 
JOSEPH   LEE,   President 
JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  First  Vice-President 
JOHN    G.    WINANT,    Second    Vice-President 
ROBERT    GARRETT,    Third   Vice-President 
GUSTAVUS  T.   KIRBY,  Treasurer 
HOWARD   S.    BRAUCHER,   Secretary 

DIRECTORS 

MRS.    EDWARD  W.    BIDDLE,    Carlisle,   Pa. 

WILLIAM  BUTTERWORTH.   Moline,  111. 

CLARENCE   M.   CLARK,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

MRS.   ARTHUR  G.  CUMMER,  Jacksonville,   Fla. 

F.    TRUBEE   DAVISON,    Locust   Valley,    L.    I.,    N.   Y. 

MRS.  THOMAS  A.  EDISON.  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

JOHN   H.   FINLEY,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

HUGH    FRAYNE,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

ROBERT  GARRETT,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MRS.  CHARLES  A.   GOODWIN,   Hartford,  Conn. 

AUSTIN  E.   GRIFFITHS,  Seattle,   Wash. 

WILLIAM   HALE  HARKNESS,   New  York   N.   Y. 

CHARLES  HAYDEN,   New  York,    N.   Y. 

MRS.   FRANCIS  DEL/ACY   HYDE,    Plainfield,   N.  J. 

GUSTAVUS  T.  KIRBY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  McK.   LANDON,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MRS.   CHARLES  D.   LANIER,   Greenwich,   Conn. 

ROBERT  LASSITER,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

JOSEPH  LEE,   Boston,   Mass. 

EDWARD  E.  LOOMIS,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.   H.   McCuRDY,   Springfield,   Mass. 

OTTO  T.   MALLERY,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WALTER  A.   MAY,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

CARL  E.  MILLIKEN,  Augusta,  Me. 
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FAIR, 


}cean  Wave 

a  ride  on  tleptunes  Steeds v 


lo  YOUNGSTERS,  restless  little 
souls  seeking  kaleidoscopic  out- 
lets for  their  energies,  the  Play- 
ground is  Fairyland.  Here  they 
find  adventure,  ever  new,  ever 
changing.  Here  in  imagination 
their  conquests  carry  them 
through  the  realms  of  land  and 
sea  and  air.  On  ocean  wave; 
in  fancy  they  are  riding  a  won- 
derous  sea  horse  through  the 
foaming  deep.  So  it  is  important 
that  the  public  playground  that 
serves  its  mission  fully  provide 
apparatus  not  alone  in  sufficient 


quantity  so  that  there  is  fun 
enough  to  go  around;  but  that 
there  be  apparatus  in  suffi- 
cient variety  to  sustain  interest. 
Beyond  this,  playground  appa- 
ratus should  be  sturdily  built  to 
serve  many  seasons  of  use;  and 
provided  with  the  features  that 
assure  safety.  Medart  equip- 
ment meets  every  playground 
requirement;  for  it  represents 
the  result  of  56  years  of  special- 
ized manufacturing  experience. 


DAR-T 


The  Medart  catalog  of  Playground   Equipment  is  a  guide    ^\ 
and  a  help  to  anyone  responsible  for  the  success  of  a  play-    rS= 
ground.   A  copy  of  this  catalog  will  be  sent  free  on  request,    f) 


FRED    MEDART    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
3544  DeKalb  Street   -    -    -   Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


FOR   56  YEARS  MAKERS   OF    GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS  AND    PLAYGROUND    EQUIPMENT 


More  Playgrounds— Fewer  Accidents 


the  children  off  the 
streets — give  them  good 
playgrounds  with  plenty  of  fun- 
making,  muscle  building,  health 
developing  equipment  —  and 
yours  will  be  a  town  where  acci- 
dents involving  children  are  few 
and  far  between. 

For  21  years,  Everwear  Play- 
ground Apparatus  has  been 
recognized  as  the  standard  of 
quality.  Built  to  withstand  the 
abuse  of  after-hours  roughnecks. 
Embodies  every  element  of  safety 
human  ingenuity  can  devise. 


Playable    as    though    the 
themselves  had  planned  it. 


kids 


Schools,  institutions,  cities, — the 
country  over  which  have 
equipped  their  parks  and  play- 
grounds with  Everwear  Equip- 
ment have  found  it  superior.  Also 
more  economical,  because  of  its 
greater  durability. 

Send  for  Catalog  which  gives 
complete  information.  Lists  161 
different  models  and  sizes  of  ap- 
paratus with  which  to  build  your 
playgrounds. 


THE  EVERWEAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.  2,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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City  Playground,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

Keep  The 

Children  Off 

the  Streets 


The  Merry  Whirl 

Accommodates  1  to  50  children 
at  the  same  time.  Children  can 
board  or  leave  it  at  will  while 
in  motion.  Easily  operated  by  a 
single  child.  Requires  no  super- 
vision. Gives  many  3rears  of 
service  with  minimum  upkeep. 


The  Swing   Bob 

Ideal  equipment  for  the  younger 
children — furnishing  healthful 
exercise  and  amusement  to 
from  one  to  twenty  children  at  a 
time.  Reinforced  platform  and 
continuous  guard  rails  insure 
safety.  Attractively  painted. 


Joy  Gym 

A  popular  device,  uniting  the 
functions  of  Giant  Stride  and 
circular  traveling  ring.  Built 
with  standard  of  O.D.  steel 
pipe.  Patented  top  bearing  and 
cast  aluminum  rings. 


Write  for  this  Book 

It  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes the  complete 
Mitchell  line  of  Better- 
bilt  Playground  Appa- 
ratus, showing  many  of 
the  items  in  actual 
colors.  Explains  just 
how  Mitchell  Equipment 
is  built  and  why  it  is  so 
admirably  suited  to 
school,  park,  resort  and 
recreational  center 
needs.  Sent,  with  com- 
plete price  list,  on  re- 
quest. 


Tree  Climb 

A  novel  item  which  gives  the 
children  all  the  delights  of 
climbing  trees,  with  unusual 
safety.  Center  post  and  cross 
arms  of  galvanized  pipe.  Easily 
installed  in  small  space. 
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Shuffle  Board  Courts  and  Players  in  St. 
Petersburg. — As  a  municipal  recreation  activ- 
ity, shuffle  board  was  started  about  five  years  ago 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  It  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  games  among  adults,  and 
from  a  social  and  health  point  of  view  probably 
one  of  the  most  beneficial.  In  one  recreation  cen- 
ter of  Saint  Petersburg  there  are  80  courts  ac- 
commodating 320  players  at  one  time.  One  club 
has  a  membership  of  2,587,  with  an  annual  fee  of 
$3.00  which  takes  care  of  all  expenses  for  upkeep 
and  some  permanent  improvements. 

Boys'  Week. — Two  thousand  cities  in  the 
United  States  this  year  celebrated  International 
Boys'  Week,  April  27th  to  May  4th.  While  the 
programs  were  varied  in  the  different  communi- 
ties, they  all  gave  opportunity  for  American  boys 
to  take  part  in  educational  and  recreational  activi- 
ties in  a  community-wide  way. 

In  Lakewood,  Ohio,  Boys'  Week  was  initiated 
with  a  huge  parade  in  which  over  a  thousand  boys 
took  part.  Gathering  at  a  central  place  they 
walked  to  Rocky  River  Valley,  where  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boy  Scouts  a  treasure  hunt  was 
conducted.  A  program  of  stunts,  games  and 
"eats"  followed  the  hunt.  Throughout  the  week, 
at  one  of  the  churches,  the  prize  hobbies  and  hand- 
craft  display  of  Lakewood  boys  remained  on  exhi- 
bition. On  May  4th  the  marble  championships  of 
the  city  were  run  off  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Department  of  Recreation. 

In  Elmira,  as  a  part  of  Boys'  Week  celebration, 
the  boys  visited  the  leading  industries  of  the  city, 
enjoyed  programs  of  games,  sports  and  hikes  and 
for  one  hour  held  the  reins  of  the  government  of 
the  city. 

Music  in  Saint  Petersburg. — In  April,  1927, 
Bradley  A.  I^awrence,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Recre- 


ation Board  of  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  took  the 
initiative  in  organizing  a  Men's  Civic  Glee  Club, 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to 
care  for  the  under-nourished  children  of  the  com- 
munity. Since  that  time  more  than  $15,000  have 
been  raised  and  used  for  this  work  for  under- 
privileged children  in  the  community.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  miscellaneous  concerts,  the  club  pre- 
sents each  year  one  comic  opera  and  one  minstrel 
show.  The  members  of  the  club  are  all  volunteers 
and  the  director  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Recreation  Bureau.  The  experience  of  the  club 
has  proved  that  a  definite  object  has  an  excellent 
effect  in  making  the  club  successful. 

To  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  new  million 
dollar  Recreation  Pier  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Rec- 
reation Bureau  of  the  city  in  September,  1927,  in- 
augurated Sunday  afternoon  community  sings, 
which  have  been  conducted  ever  since  without 
interruption  with  an  average  attendance  during 
the  winter  season  of  3,500  and  during  the  summer 
months  of  1,800.  Bernard  Thomas  and  J.  J. 
Bowman,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau, 
have  been  the  leaders  and  special  numbers  have 
been  presented  at  each  sing  by  volunteer  talent. 
The  program  lasts  for  one  hour,  the  first  half  of 
the  period  being  given  over  to  old  time  songs  and 
secular  songs,  the  second  half  to  hymns  and  sac- 
red solos. 

In  the  spring  of  1928,  the  people  attending  the 
sings  voted  to  leave  their  pennies  in  receptacles 
placed  at  the  exits  and  these  collections  have  taken 
care  of  all  expenses  other  than  that  of  leadership. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  sings  might  be 
discontinued  during  August  and  September  of 
last  year,  so  many  protests  came  from  the  people 
that  it  was  decided  to  continue  them.  The  leaders 
have  been  able  to  create  the  feeling  among  those 
attending  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  group  and 
that  the  success  of  the  sings  depends  upon  the  par- 
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ticipation  of  everyone.  This  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  popularity  and  success  of  the 
sings. 

For  Wild  Fowl  Sanctuaries. — Congress  has 
appropriated  $7,875,000  for  the  purchase  of  wild 
fowl  sanctuaries  and  $200,000  a  year  for  their 
maintenance. 

A  State  Canoe  Regatta. — Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  Canoe  Club  an  all- 
state  regatta  was  held  on  March  17th  with  the 
following  program: 

1 :30— 220- Yard  Single  Paddle  for  Women 
1 :45— 220- Yard  Single  Paddle  for  Men 
2:00— 440- Yard      Mixed     Race      (Men     and 
Women ) 

2 :30--440-Yard  Double  Race  (Women) 
2:45 — Canoe  Tilting  Contest  (Men) 
3:15— Half  Mile  Double  Paddle  Race  (Men) 
3 :45—220- Yard  Lost  Paddle  Race  for  Men 
4 :30— 400- Yard  Single  Paddle  Race  for  Men 
5 :00— 440-Yard   Mixed  Obstacle  Race   (Men 
and  Women) 

5:15— One  Mile  Double  Paddle  (Men) 
5 :30— 880-Yard  Portage  Race  (Men) 

"Extension     Service"     in     Columbia. — The 

Playground  Department  of  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina, has  issued  its  1928  report  in  the  form  of  a 
mimeographed  statement,  attractively  illustrated. 
The  report  tells  of  a  broad  program  of  activities. 
The  so-called  Extension  Service  promotes  hiking 
clubs,  backyard  playgrounds  and  a  free  library  at 
Glencoe  playground,  maintains  a  community  vis- 
itor, has  the  direction  of  Girl  Scouts,  supervision 
of  better  films  matinees  and  cooperates  with  other 
cities  in  the  state  and  in  neighboring  states.  In 
its  home  play  service,  fifty  plans  of  backyard  play- 
grounds were  given  out  and  thirty  play  rooms 
equipped.  The  Service  planned  forty  parties,  made 
suggestions  for  sixty  costumes  and  provided  200 
bed  time  stories. 

For  Workers  in  Children's  Institutions. — 
In  June  the  Los  Angeles  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Department  conducted  a  course  for  the  train- 
ing of  workers  responsible  for  carrying  on  play 
programs  for  children's  institutes.  A  session  of 
two  hours  was  held  once  a  week  for  six  weeks. 
The  instruction  was  extremely  practical  including 
handcraft,  singing  games,  art  activities,  story  tell- 
ing, dramatics  and  similar  play  activities. 


Play  Brings  Cordiality. — A  message  from 
Santiago,  Chile,  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  Monday,  May  27,  1929,  refers  to  the  tense 
situation  between  Chile  and  Peru  over  the  national 
questions  arising  out  of  the  Tacna-Arica  problem. 
Negotiations  are  on  in.  Washington,  Lima  and 
Santiago. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  public  attention  was 
turned  to  a  big  sporting  contest  in  the  Peruvian 
capital  where  the  best  athletes  of  Chile,  Argentina, 
Peru  and  Bolivia  were  contesting  in  the  South 
American  International  championship.  This  bring- 
ing of  representatives  of  Chile  and  Peru  together 
in  a  friendly  contest  of  play  when  the  foreign 
offices  of  both  countries  were  trying  to  wipe  out 
misunderstandings  and  come  to  an  agreement, 
seems  to  have  had  a  marvelous  and  wholesome  ef- 
fect. Sentimental  barriers  built  up  between  two 
neighbors  during  the  fifty  years  of  resentment 
and  ill-feeling  were  largely  broken  down  by  the 
hearty  welcome  given  the  Chileans  in  Lima  before 
and  after  the  championship  contest.  It  seemed  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  public  reception  of  the 
Tacna-Arica  settlement. 

The  Chileans  took  back  to  their  local  masses  a 
new  spirit  as  a  result  of  the  good  time  enjoyed  in 
the  Peruvian  cities.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
inter-mingling  in  play  has  greatly  helped  to  pave 
the  way  to  a  future  of  cordiality  and  brotherly 
feeling  as  in  the  days  before  the  war  of  1879. 

To  Turn  Leisure  into  Knowledge. — Follow- 
ing the  lead  of  H.  G.  Wells's  model  schoolmaster, 
Sanderson  of  Oundle,  the  Hill  school  at  Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania,  announces  that  it  is  about  to  erect 
a  $300,000  "hobby"  building.  Here  will  be  col- 
lected all  sorts  of  laboratory  apparatus,  tools,  and 
other  materials  for  work  in  physics,  chemistry  and 
the  natural  sciences.  There  will  also  be  a  library, 
with  each  bay  devoted  to  a  different  science,  and 
a  portion  of  the  building  in  which  the  student 
may  draw,  paint,  model,  or  do  such  other  original 
work  in  the  fine  arts  as  he  desires.  Competent  in- 
structors will  always  be  available,  but  the  work 
done  in  this  building  will  have  no  relation  to 
grades  or  college  preparation.  The  idea  is,  rather, 
to  provide  a  place  to  which  the  boy  may  turn  in 
his  leisure  time,  where,  in  the  company  of  his 
friends,  he  may  develop  aptitudes  which  will  tend 
later  to  enrich  the  content  and  outlook  of  his  life. 
As  the  use  of  leisure  becomes  increasingly  a  prob- 
lem, a  development  such  as  this  in  secondary  edu- 
cation deserves  notice.  What  the  Hill  school  is 
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doing  on  a  lavish  scale  other  schools,  with  smaller 
financial  resources,  might  well  plan  to  do  more 
modestly. 

Studying  Human  Relations. — The  creation 
at  Yale  University,  with  an  endowment  of  seven 
millions,  of  an  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  is  a 
departure  the  potential  importance  of  which  can 
hardly  be  over-emphasized.  It  promises  to  be  a 
giant  stride  in  progress  toward  a  possible  saner 
and  wiser  control  and  direction  of  human  life  than 
anything  that  has  heretofore  been  attempted. 
Doubtless  it  will  serve  as  a  model  for  other  simi- 
lar institutions,  from  which  a  broader  synthesis 
may,  in  time,  become  possible.  No  miracles  will 
be  worked  by  such  an  Institute.  Cyclic  changes 
do  not  come  about  over  night.  But  it  is  headed 
in  the  right  direction  if,  in  the  language  of  the 
late  John  Burroughs,  man  is  to  become,  himself, 
a  conscious  "biological  legislator"  and  the  maker 
of  his  own  destiny. 

"The  primary  aim  of  the  Institute  of  Human 
Relations  will  be  to  coordinate  and  bring  into  one 
focus  the  great  amount  of  research  work,  now 
scattered  and  often  unrelated,  in  all  fields  of  bio- 
logical, psychological  and  sociological  endeavor. 
It  intends  to  treat  humanity,  as  a  subject  of  study, 
not  as  an  isolated  laboratory  specimen  but  as  a 
living  entity  always  in  some  sort  of  contact  with 
others.  Its  immediate  aids  to  the  physician,  the 
law-maker,  the  teacher  and  the  man  of  affairs  are 
easily  to  be  seen.  But  beyond  such  immediate  con- 
crete gains,  it  opens  the  possibility  of  creating  a 
science  of  sociology  which  shall  be  worthy  of  that 
title  instead  of  being,  as  sociology  now  is,  an  in- 
choate patchwork  of  bits  of  knowledge  making  no 
rational  pattern.  There  can  be  no  greater  service 
to  the  future  welfare  of  humanity  than  that." 

Salvation  through  the  Body. — In  the  New 
York  Times  for  April  10th,  1929,  a  statement  is 
quoted  from  a  special  survey  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  made  possible  through  a 
contribution  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  car- 
ried through  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  L. 
Swift,  Jr.,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary: 

"The  strength  and  the  main  justification  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  a  social  and  recreational  force, 
particularly  in  a  community  of  imposed  sedentary 
habits,  lies  in  the  physical  department.  By  pro- 
viding wholesome  outlet  for  the  normal  love  of 
games  of  young  men  and  boys  and  by  giving 
their  bodies  a  chance  to  throw  off  the  restraint  of 


city  life,  the  association  is  not  only  ministering  to 
their  social  and  physical  needs  but  is  furthermore 
developing  one  of  the  potentially  most  promising 
methods  of  character  building  in  existence." 

Recreation  for  the  Miners  of  Great  Britain. 

— The  report  of  the  Miners  Welfare  Committee 
of  Great  Britain,  of  which  Commander  B.  T. 
Coote  is  serving  as  advisor,  contains  a  section  on 
recreation  which  tells  how  644  allocations  for  rec- 
reation made  during  the  past  year  were  applied. 
The  report  deals  particularly  with  indoor  recrea- 
tion and  describes  the  welfare  buildings  which 
have  been  erected  for  the  miners  in  a  number  of 
cities  and  districts  of  Great  Britain.  The  average 
building,  usually  known  as  institute  or  hall,  con- 
taining on  the  ground  floor  a  billiard  room,  a 
reading  room,  a  library,  a  secretary's  office,  vesti- 
bule or  hall  and  lavatory  accommodations.  On 
the  first  floor  is  usually  to  be  found  a  large  games 
room,  37 y2'  x  34',  a  games  store  and  a  refresh- 
ment servery.  The  basement  is  occupied  by  the 
heating  plant.  Many  of  the  buildings  contain  large 
halls  with  stages  which  may  be  used  for  dra- 
matics, dancing  and  similar  activities. 

Another  type  of  building  is  the  pavillion  or  club 
house  erected  in  connection  with  some  of  the  rec- 
reation grounds.  A  building  of  this  kind  in  South 
Wales,  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  500  pounds 
contains  a  central  common  room  with  men's  tennis 
room  and  leaders'  room  on  one  side  and  two  rooms 
for  bowlers  on  the  other.  T/here  is  also  a  kitchen 
and  servery,  lavatories  for  both  sexes  and  a  ver- 
andah. The  grounds  include  a  cricket  ground, 
a  pavillion,  a  Rugby  football  ground,  children's 
areas,  three  hard  tennis  courts  and  a  bowling 
green.  The  workmen  have  contributed  over  600 
pounds  for  the  capital  outlay. 

Odds  and  Ends  in  Handcraft. — An  interest- 
ing and  ingenious  experiment  for  using  waste  and 
near  waste  material  from  the  school  workshop  has 
been  worked  out  by  Paul  F.  Schmidt,  Director  of 
Summer  Playgrounds  of  Rochester,  Minnesota. 
There  are  six  summer  playgrounds  in  Rochester, 
maintained  by  as  many  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions which  are  naturally  desirous  of  keeping 
down  the  budget,  and  a  special  effort  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  handcraft  material  has  been  made  during 
the  winter  months.  Much  scrap  material  such  as 
odds  and  ends  of  wood  are  laid  aside  from  the 
school  workshop.  Toward  the  close  of  the  winter 
season  the  boys  begin  to  finish  their  regular  school 
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projects  in  the  Manual  Training  Department.  As 
they  do  they  are  given  playground  requisition  slips 
which  may  range  from  the  making  of  large  ob- 
jects such  as  work  benches  to  ripping  out  hun- 
dreds of  kite  sticks.  Of  the  material  contributed 
by  the  Manual  Training  Department  wheels  and 
dowels  are  perhaps  the  most  desired. 

Among  the  articles  which  are  now  being  made 
to  supply  the  playgrounds  for  the  coming  season 
are: 

1.  Paddle  tennis  paddles.  2.  Golf  heads.  3. 
Golf  flag  sticks.  4.  Bowl  the  blocks.  5.  Play- 
ground baseball  bases.  6.  Work  bench.  7.  Hop 
scotch  blocks.  8.  Cat  and  stick.  9.  Potato  blocks. 
10.  Jip  sticks.  11.  Bulletin  boards.  12.  Stilts. 
13.  Bean  bag  boards.  14.  Boat  form.  15.  Disco. 
16.  Moulding  boards.  17.  Kite  sticks. 

Toledo's  First  Play  Day. — Toledo's  first  an- 
nual play  day  was  held  on  May  25th,  1929,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Welfare.  About 
10,000  people  visited  Ottawa  Park,  where  the 
play  day  was  held,  and  saw  the  following  program : 

1 :00-1 :45  P.M.— Concert 

2:00  P.M.— Mass  Play  Demonstration 

a.  3:15  P.M.— Flag   Raising— Toledo  Area, 

Boy  Scouts 

b.  3:30  P.M.— "Awakening     of     Spring"- 

dance  by  pupils  of  the  Gra- 
ham School  of  Expression 

c.  Demonstration 

The  demonstration  included  exhibitions  of  folk 
dancing,  games  by  elementary  school  children,  re- 
lay races,  baseball  hitting  contests,  indoor  base- 
ball games  and  volley  ball  contests  for  girls,  tum- 
bling, flag  drill,  folk  dances,  scarf  dances  and 
tableaux.  Not  only  the  schools  but  such  organi- 
zations as  the  News  Boys'  Association,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  The  Jewish  Educational 
League  and  nationality  groups  took  part  in  the 
program.  There  was  in  addition  an  exhibition  of 
fly  casting. 

From  six  to  seven  p.  m.  a  picnic  supper  was 
served  and  there  were  picnic  events  such  as  dashes, 
balloon  and  candy  kiss  scramble  and  horseshoe 
pitching.  This  was  followed  by  health  movies 
which  were  put  on  from  8  to  9:30.  After  this 
came  outdoor  community  dancing  with  the  mayor 
leading  the  grand  march. 

Cincinnati's  Fifteenth  Annual  Folk  Danc- 
ing Festival. — The  Public  Recreation  Commission 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  cooperation  with  the  public 


and  parochial  schools,  presented  the  fifteenth  An- 
nual May  Folk  Dancing  Festival.  Approximately 
2,500  children  took  part,  representing  21  parochial 
and  37  elementary  schools,  5  Catholic  and  four 
public  high  schools.  About  7,000  spectators  wit- 
nessed the  pageant.  The  costumes  this  year  were 
particularly  beautiful,  as  the  children  were 
dressed  as  flowers.  Mothers'  Clubs  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  in  each  school  made  the  cos- 
tumes of  crepe  paper. 

The  dances  were  taught  by  the  physical  educa- 
tion instructors  in  each  school,  who  attended  an 
intensive  institute  conducted  by  the  Recreation 
Commission  at  which  all  the  dances  were  taught. 

Jacksonville  Holds  Dog  and  Pet  Show. — 

On  April  7th  the  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Department  held  its  an- 
nual pet  show,  the  special  feature  of  which  was  a 
parade  of  plain  mutts,  featuring  their  many  tricks. 
Awards  were  given  to  winners  in  the  following 
classes:  largest  dog;  smallest  dog;  handsomest 
dog ;  dog  with  the  longest  tail ;  dog  with  the  long- 
est ears;  most  unusual  pet;  prettiest  pigeons; 
largest  cat ;  smallest  cat ;  whitest  cat ;  blackest  cat ; 
prettiest  chickens;  best  rabbits;  best  pony;  most 
unusual  pet  bird ;  most  unusual  pets  of  any  kind. 

Pledge  for  Junior  Safety  Club  Members. — 
The  Junior  Safety  Club  members  on  the  Detroit 
playgrounds  have  adopted  the  following  pledge  as 
a  part  of  their  program  : 

I.  I  promise  to  learn  all  the  "Child's  Rules  of 
Safety"  and  to  obey  them. 

II.  I  promise  to  be  loyal  and  obedient  to  my 
captain,  and  to  the  major  and  to  the  play  leader 
in  charge  of  my  playground. 


LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA,  GIRLS  COMPETE  FOR  CITY  CHAM- 
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III.  I  promise  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent 
accidents. 

IV.  I  promise  to  help  the  little  children  in  my 
neighborhood  reach  the  playground  safely  and  to 
see  that  they  arrive  home  safely. 

V.  I  promise  to  be  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Junior  Safety  Club. 

Happenings  in  Tacoma. — The  Playground 
and  Recreation  Department  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  District,  Tacoma,  Washington,  has  received 
a  gift  of  $10,000  from  Hugh  C.  Wallace,  long  a 
resident  of  the  city  and  former  ambassador  to 
France  during  the  war  administration.  The  gift 
has  been  made  specifically  for  playground  pur- 
poses at  Point  Defiance  Park,  the  money  to  be  ex- 
pended at  the  discretion  of  the  Board. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Department  of 
the  Park  District  has  established  a  community 
house  in  one  of  the  congested  districts  of  the  city 
where  the  population  is  chiefly  foreign-born,  and 
where  practically  nothing  has  been  done  to  pro- 
vide recreation.  Through  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment with  the  School  Board  the  Department  has 
secured  the  use  of  an  old  portable  kindergarten 
building  at  a  very  small  rental  and  of  the  adjoining 
vacant  lot. 

Another  addition  to  the  summer's  program  is 
the  establishment  of  a  boys'  overnight  camp  at 
Rosedale,  about  two  hours'  trip  from  town.  The 
camp  will  be  very  simple,  providing  only  pup  tents 
for  shelter  and  mattresses  for  the  boys  to  sleep 
on.  Blankets,  cooking  utensils  and  other  equip- 
ment will  be  furnished  by  the  boys  who  attend  the 
camp.  A  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  will  be  charged 
each  boy  for  camping  privileges. 

They  Are  to  Be  Congratulated. — In  the  May 
report  and  June  program,  1929,  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Recreation  of  Irvington,  New  Jer- 
sey, attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  June  first 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  the  or- 
ganized public  recreation  program  in  Irvington. 
Recognition  is  given  the  many  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations who  are  cooperating  in  making  the 
program  possible  and  this  significant  statement 
is  made. 

"We  congratulate  these  many  individuals  and 
organizations  on  having  shared  in  the  joy  and 
satisfaction  derived  from  participation  in  one  of 
the  positive  movements  for  the  building  of  good 
citizenship." 


The  Mark  Twain  Club  House.— The  Mark 
Twain  Club  House  at  Elmira,  New  York,  so- 
called  because  of  its  proximity  to  Quarry  Farm, 
the  humorist's  old  home,  is  now  serving  its  func- 
tion as  a  social  center.  The  fourteen  rooms  of 
the  old  farm  house,  renovated  and  attractively  fur- 
nished, are  open  to  any  group  wishing  to  use  them 
for  entertainment  purposes,  without  fees  or 
charges  of  any  kind.  A  golf  course,  a  football 
field,  baseball  diamond  and  tennis  courts  have 
been  constructed  in  connection  with  the  house 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  hundred  acres.  During 
the  winter,  coasting,  tobogganing  and  skiing  are  in 
order.  Next  summer  a  picnic  ground  will  be  in- 
stalled on  the  hill  with  an  oven,  benches  and  tables 
for  picnickers. 

Athletic  Badge  Tests  Made  a  Part  of  Re- 
quired Work. — The  Athletic  Badge  Tests  issued 
by  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  for  boys  and  girls  are  being 
used  as  a  required  part  of  the  physical  education 
program  throughout  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Athletics  for   Girls   in  New  York   City. — 

Athletic  training  after  school  hours  was  given  to 
more  than  80,000  elementary  school  girls  of  New 
York  City  last  year  as  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League,  girls'  branch. 
About  25,000  elementary  school  children  partici- 
pated in  park  fetes  held  by  the  league.  Among 
high  school  girls  field  hockey  was  the  most  popu- 
lar activity,  and  during  the  year  24  hockey  fields 
were  used  by  3,000  girls  who  reported  each  week 
for  practice. 

Knot  Hole  Gangs. — A  discussion  of  knot 
hole  gangs  at  the  conference  of  Recreation  Exec- 
utives (Southwestern  District,  P.  R.  A.  A.),  held 
at  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  in  April,  brought  out  a 
number  of  points  regarding  the  organization  of 
these  gangs.  In  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  the  Rec- 
reation Department  is  conducting  the  activity 
through  the  newspapers,  which  carry  coupons  to 
be  signed  by  the  boy's  parents,  permitting  him  to 
come  to  the  games,  and  by  his  school  teacher, 
stating  that  he  has  reached  passing  grades  in  his 
studies  and  is  eligible.  The  coupon  is  also  signed 
by  the  recreation  executive,  who  states  that  the 
boy  is  taking  part  in  the  recreation  program.  The 
boy,  to  be  eligible,  must  be  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  The  ticket  issued  entitles  him  to  attend  all 
of  the  games  of  the  Cotton  State  League  played 
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on  the  home  grounds.  A  check  is  made  three  or 
four  times  during  the  season  on  the  boy's  conduct. 
This  is  done  through  the  Scout  executive  and  other 
sources,  and  if  the  boy's  behavior  is  not  up  to 
standard,  his  ticket  is  taken  away  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  In  one  city  in  the  district,  the 
ticket  is  revoked  if  the  boy  plays  hookey  from 
school  or  smokes  cigarettes. 

Park  Developments  in  Louisville. — Plans 
have  been  completed  for  a  new  building  at  Algon- 
quin Park,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  which  will  be  a 
modern  recreation  center  with  a  gymnasium, 
showers,  auditorium,  club  rooms  and  kitchen. 
This  building  will  be  operated  the  year  around 
with  a  diversified  program  under  trained  leader- 
ship. General  plans  for  a  new  bandstand  and 
shelter  house  near  one  of  the  entrances  of  Shawnee 
Park  have  also  been  passed  on  by  the  Board.  The 
building,  which  will  be  of  Grecian  architecture, 
will  be  at  end  of  the  vista  so  that  the  steps  and 
platform  in  front  of  the  building  can  be  used  for 
dramatics  or  as  a  background  for  pageantry. 

A  new  play  room  has  been  opened  at  Central 
Park  where  the  city's  largest  playground  is  located. 

In  Iroquois  Park,  purchased  40  years  ago,  the 
citizens  of  Louisville  can  see  the  beauty  that  was 
native  to  their  state.  Every  child  who  has  seen 
Cherokee  Park  knows  what  Robin  Hood's  Sher- 
wood Forest  was  like  and  there  are  city  records 
telling  of  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  some  of  the 
early  pioneers  of  the  city  to  secure  open  spaces 
for  the  future  needs  of  the  city.  One  of  them 
wrote,  "In  watching  over  the  recent  work  in  the 
parks  I  have  worn  out  a  standard  red  mare  that 
cost  me  $350.00." 

A  Municipal  Hiking  Club  in  Louisville. — 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  bad  weather,  only  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  weather."  With  this  admonition 
the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  urges  its  members  to  hike,  rain  or  shine. 
"You  can  live  without  hiking,  but  not  as  well"  is 
the  slogan.  Hikes  are  conducted  every  Saturday 
afternoon.  On  the  evening  of  March  27th  a  mys- 
tery moonlight  and  treasure  hunt  was  held. 

The  Mother  Singers  Give  their  Fourth 
Concert. — The  Mother  Singers  of  Cincinnati 
gave  their  fourth  annual  concert  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Will  R.  Reeves,  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Recreation  Commission.  A  delightfully 


varied  program  was  given,  including  classical  mu- 
sic and  Negro  spirituals,  old  French  songs  and 
Tennessee  mountain  songs.  The  group  also  sang 
Fair  Ellen,  a  cantata  by  Max  Bruch,  arranged  by 
Max  Spicker. 

Sunday  Afternoon  Concerts  in  Birming- 
ham.— The  Fine  Arts  Committee  of  the  Park 
and  Recreation  Board  of  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
has  presented  a  series  of  free  Sunday  afternoon 
concerts.  On  February  10th,  the  program  was 
devoted  to  grand  opera  and  brief  stories  were 
given  of  Carmen,  Norma  and  Faust.  Selections 
were  given  from  all  three  operas.  On  February 
17th,  selections  were  given  from  Handel's  Messiah 
under  the  auspices  of  the  T.  C.  I.  male  chorus,  the 
music  being  sung  by  a  volunteer  choir  from  the 
T.  C.  I.  male  chorus,  and  the  churches  of  the 
Birmingham  district.  On  February  24th  a  con- 
cert was  given  by  the  city  police  band ;  there  was 
congregational  singing  by  the  audience. 

A  School  Music  Festival  in  Milwaukee. — 

On  April  sixteenth  and  seventeenth,  the  schools 
of  Milwaukee  presented  their  fourth  biennial  mu- 
sic festival  at  the  Milwaukee  auditorium.  At  the 
Wednesday  afternoon  matinee  the  sixth  grade 
pupils  presented  the  cantata,  Dryad's  Kisses  with; 
1,500  voices,  a  stringed  instrument  ensemble  and 
a  wind  instrument  ensemble.  On  the  evening  of 
the  seventeenth  2,000  children  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  took  part  in  the  festival  chorus  ac-; 
companied  by  the  school  orchestra  of  200  instru- 
ments. On  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  came 
the  cantata,  Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast  sung  by 
800  boys  and  girls  of  the  high  schools  accompanied 
by  the  all-city  orchestra.  The  high  school  bands 
combined  with  a  massed  program  and  as  a  further 
feature  there  was  a  harp  ensemble  of  twenty  in-* 
struments.  An  admission  charge  of  fifty  cents 
was  made. 

Playground  Music  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
— The  Cedar  Rapids  Playground  Commission  re- 
ports a  gratifying  growth  in  its  music  program. 
More  people  are  producing  music  as  a  leisure  time 
activity  and  more  are  asking  for  an  opportunity 
to  hear  music.  Boys  and  girls  at  the  skating  rink 
and  on  the  coasting  hills  and  newsboys  waiting 
for  their  papers  may  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  playing  the  harmonica,  while  the  children  who 
gather  at  the  Salvation  Army  headquarters  are 
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now  playing  in  an  organized  band.  Increasingly 
the  public  is  eager  to  hear  the  children  play  and  in 
one  month  about  5,000  people  listened  to  concerts 
given  by  the  quartet  which  is  judged  to  be  the 
most  proficient. 

The  Playground  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  is 
growing  in  popularity.  The  mayor  in  speaking  of 
the  civic  service  rendered  by  the  Corps  made  the 
statement  that  this  group  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able organizations  in  the  city.  The  Corps  con- 
sists of  43  instruments,  25  snare  drums,  15  bugles, 
26  drums  and  a  pair  of  cymbols.  These  instru- 
ments are  the  property  of  the  organization  which 
has  been  brought  to  its  present  splendid  high 
standards  without  expense  to  the  city. 

A     Contest    in    Amateur     Dramatics. — On 

April  22-26,  1929,  the  School  Board  Extension 
Department  of  Milwaukee  in  cooperation  with 
the  Milwaukee  Center  of  the  Drama  League  of 
America  conducted  a  drama  contest.  Groups 
from  the  social  centers  took  part  in  the  contest 
and  in  addition  to  the  plays  there  were  musical 
selections  by  orchestras,  harmonica  bands,  solo  in- 
struments and  vocalists. 

A  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  was  made  for  sea- 
son tickets,  while  single  admissions  were  ten  cents. 

Drama  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. — 
The  budget  of  the  Little  Theatre  group  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania,  is  about  $5,000  a  year  and 
the  theater,  organized  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  Wyoming  Valley,  now 
carries  itself.  "It  has  taken  about  six  years  to  put 
the  theatre  on  a  good  producing  and  business 
basis,"  said  Arthur  Miller,  Recreation  Executive, 
at  a  meeting  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  ex- 
ecutives. "We  have  450  members  who  pay  $3.00 
a  year  and  the  first  night's  performance  is  exclu- 
sively for  them.  These  members  receive  one  ticket 
for  each  production.  We  have  40  patrons  at 
$20.00  a  year  who  receive  two  tickets.  Any  mem- 
ber buying  additional  tickets  pays  $1.25,  the  ad- 
mission charge.  The  second  performance  is  prac- 
tically all  public  ticket  sale  and  the  profits  from 
each  performance  amount  to  about  $500.  Per- 
formances are  scheduled  for  a  year  ahead." 

The    Wardman   Park   Junior   Theatre. — In 

October,  1928,  the  Wardman  Park  Junior  The- 
atre was  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C.  By  the 
close  of  the  season,  eighteen  plays  had  been  pre- 


sented in  addition  to  a  series  of  dramatic  recitals 
by  E.  H.  Sothern.  The  plays  included  Quality 
Street,  The  Tempest,  Little  Women,  Robin  Hood, 
Twelfth  Night,  Treasure  Island  and  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  The  payment  of  $10.00  for  membership 
dues  entitles  a  member  to  a  reduction  of  ten  per 
cent  on  two  tickets  each  week. 

Salem's  Program  Increased. — In  the  1928  an- 
nual report  published  by  the  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, Board  of  Park  Commissioners  some  interest- 
ing statements  are  made  regarding  the  increase  in 
the  use  of  recreation  facilities  in  the  past  decade. 
A  few  follow: 

Picnics  and  outings  at  The  Willows  have  in- 
creased 150%  in  number  and  237%  in  attendance. 

Bathers  and  spectators  at  the  Forest  River  pool 
have  increased  788%  in  number. 

Total  annual  receipts  have  increased  189%. 

Receipts  from  The  Willows  Bath  House  have 
increased  528%. 

Receipts  from  boating  activities  have  increased 
590%.  Playground  attendance  has  increased 
177%.  The  Board  is  now  administering  the 
steamboat  pier  as  a  public  recreation  pier  and  a 
park  refectory  service  has  been  organized  to  serve 
the  public. 

Moline's  Art  Activities. — Handcraft  and  art 
activities  are  very  popular  on  the  five  playgrounds 
conducted  by  the  Park  Department  of  Moline, 
Illinois.  During  the  1928  summer  season  some- 
thing special  was  presented  each  week  in  art  ac- 
tivities and  some  very  beautiful  projects  were  com- 
pleted. All  of  the  handcraft  work  was  on  dis- 
play for  two  days  in  window  of  a  showroom  store 
in  the  business  district.  It  was  also  shown  at 
Browning  field,  where  the  final  day's  program  was 
given. 

When  Athletics  and  Art  Combine. — Early 
this  year  Alabama  held  a  state  inter-high  school 
meet  at  Alabama  College  with  contests  in  music, 
home  economics,  oratory,  one-act  plays  and  basket- 
ball (16  teams,  two  from  each  district  of  the 
state).  All  the  games  were  played  outdoors  and 
proved  to  be  the  friendliest  sort  of  contests.  The 
losers  were  taken  to  the  new  camp  house  for  sup- 
per and  color  teams  were  formed  for  stunts  and 
volley  ball  contests.  The  color  teams  were  pre- 
sented with  arm  bands  at  the  same  time  the  basket- 
ball trophies  were  awarded. 
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A  Chief  of  Police  Testifies.— The  Chief  of 
Police  of  a  city  in  Maine  recently  told  a  field 
worker  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  without  knowing  his 
identity,  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  city 
was  public  playgrounds.  His  department,  he  said, 
was  ashamed  of  itself  for  "chasing"  boys  off  the 
street.  He  made  the  further  statement  that  eight 
or  ten  boys,  all  under  twelve  years  of  age,  had 
been  up  before  the  court  for  breaking  in  and 
stealing. 

Boys'    Day    in    York,    Pennsylvania. — The 

Board  of  Athletic  Control  of  the  School  District 
of  York,  Pennsylvania,  celebrated  Boys'  Day  in 
Sports  as  a  part  of  National  Boys  Week  held  in 
May.  There  were  track  and  field  events,  swim- 
ming events  and  contests  in  the  flying  of  airplanes 
made  by  the  boys,  archery,  marbles  and  tennis. 

A  Flower  Planting  Day. — The  Woman's 
Club  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  planned  a  flower 
planting  day  to  beautify  Hollins  Mill  road.  All 
the  organizations  of  the  city  and  the  city  depart- 


ments cooperated  to  make  this  all-day  project  a 
success.  An  entertainment  program  was  planned 
by  the  colleges  and  the  Department  of  Recreation 
and  Playgrounds  which  had  arranged  a  demon- 
stration by  3,000  children.  A  barbecue  luncheon 
was  served  for  the  workers.  In  spite  of  a  pouring 
rain  the  entire  program  with  the  exception  of  the 
entertainment  was  carried  out  and  50,000  plants 
were  placed. 

Amateur  Dramatics  in  Lynchburg. — The 
Community  Drama  League  of  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia, recently  completed  its  third  season  with  the 
presentation  of  three  one-act  plays.  One  play  in 
particular,  The  Heart  of  a  Clown,  directed  by  one 
of  the  members  with  an  inexperienced  cast  de- 
serves special  mention  because  of  its  excellent  act- 
ing and  the  beauty  of  costumes  and  setting.  Boys 
who  belong  to  the  League  came  to  the  workshop 
directly  from  work  night  after  night,  remaining 
sometimes  until  11  o'clock,  to  build  the  sets. 

The  League  which  has  almost  100  members  is 
busily  at  work  rehearsing  new  plays  for  produc- 
tion in  the  near  future. 


"HEART  OF  A  CLOWN"  GIVEN  BY  MUNICIPAL  DRAMATIC  GROUP  IN  LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 
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This  study  of  the  effects  of  playgrounds  on  land 
values  of  properties  "bordering  on"  and  "adjacent 
to"  the  playgrounds  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  and 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  should  not  be  taken  as  an 
end  in  itself  but  as  the  starting  point  for  making 
a  further  investigation  to  substantiate  or  disqualify 
any  facts  which  may  be  brought  out  in  this  in- 
vestigation. 

The  playgrounds  studied  are  all  under  supervi- 
sion, equipped,  some  fenced  and  landscaped.  It 
would  be  valuable  to  study  other  playgrounds 
where  the  physical  conditions  were  different,  where 
the  playgrounds  were  not  supervised,  not  fenced  or 
improved.  A  study  should  also  be  made  of  play- 
grounds that  have  been  improved  but  which  are 
not  under  supervision.  Such  studies  should  make 
it  possible  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  supervision, 
landscaping  and  improvements  on  land  values. 

DEFINITIONS 

The  definition  of  a  playground  as  used  in  this 
study,  is  a  plot  of  ground  designed,  equipped  and 
administered  for  play  activities. 

Only  those  playgrounds  were  studied  where 
they  were  the  predominating  influence  on  the 
real  estate  values  of  the  "bordering  on"  and  "ad- 
jacent to"  property  to  each  playground.  No  play- 
ground was  studied  where  the  "bordering  on"  and 
"adjacent  to"  property  values  were  influenced  by 
other  public  property,  such  as  schools  or  parks. 

"Bordering  on"  property  is  the  land  facing  di- 
rectly on  or  bordering  the  playground. 

"Adjacent  to"  property  is  the  land  surrounding 
the  playground,  but  not  land  included  in  "border- 
ing on"  property,  extending  from  one  to  three  or 
four  blocks,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  play- 
ground, use  of  land  around  it,  etc.  The  method 
used  to  determine  the  amount  of  land  to  be  in- 


cluded in  this   classification   is  described  in  the 
"Method  of  Procedure." 

STUDIES  MADE  TO  DETERMINE  THE  EFFECTS  OF 
PARKS  ON  LAND  VALUES 

Several  studies  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  effects  of  Parks  on  Land  Values.  The  first 
of  these  was  made  by  the  Essex  County  Park 
Commission  in  1915  and  reported  in  their  Annual 
Report  for  1916.  This  study  showed  that  there 
had  been  a  very  much  larger  increase  in  property 
value  around  the  park  than  throughout  the  city  as 
a  whole.  Similar  studies  have  been  carried  on  by 
the  Union  County,  New  Jersey,  Park  Commission 
and  the  Westchester,  New  York,  County  Park 
Commission,  and  in  all  cases  a  very  large  increase 
in  land  values  in  property  surrounding  the  park 
has  been  noted. 

NEED  OF  STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS 
ON  REAL  ESTATE  VALUES 

So  that  while  there  is  statistical  data  which 
prove  the  effects  that  parks  have  on  land  values  I 
could  find  only  one  investigation  that  has  been 
made  to  show  the  effects  of  playgrounds  on  land 
values.  This  investigation  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Storey  in  1927,  at  which  time  he  studied  seven 
playgrounds  in  Manhattan  and  two  in  Brooklyn. 

Lack  of  evidence  relative  to  the  effects  of  play- 
grounds on  land  values  is  pointed  out  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  by  the  Metropolitan  Conference 
of  city  and  state  park  authorities  of  New  York  in 
1926  by  the  following  statement : 

"We  have  no  evidence  that  neighborhood  play- 
grounds cause  that  direct  and  measurable  in- 
crease in  land  values  which  has  been  proven  in 
the  case  of  major  park  and  parkway  extension." 
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In  a  paper  on  Parks  and  Playgrounds  read  be- 
fore the  International  Town  Planning  Conference 
in  1924,  Professor  Henry  V.  Hubbard,  Professor 
of  Landscape  Architecture  at  Harvard,  said : 

"After  the  park  is  established  the  land  abutting 
upon  it  is  increased  in  value,  which  value  comes 
back  to  the  city  in  increased  taxes ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  localized  increase  in  values  on  account 
of  the  visible  and  obvious  advantages  which  accrue 
to  the  abutting  property,  there  will  also  be  a  gen- 
eral rise  of  values  because  the  park  has  raised 
the  tone  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  local  benefits 
are  less  noticeable  in  the  case  of  playgrounds.  In- 
deed in  some  of  the  more  desirable  residential 
areas  the  presence  of  the  playground  is  considered 
to  lower  the  value  of  the  abutting  property  as  the 
exclusion  of  playgrounds  by  zoning  ordinance 
from  the  most  restricted  residence  districts  in  sev- 
eral cases  would  go  to  show.  But  whenever  a 
playground  is  necessary,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
its  presence  raises  the  value  of  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood. Moreover,  in  the  case  of  a  congested  neigh- 
borhood the  land  values  increase  is  both  local  and 
general,  because,  however  noisy  the  playground 
may  be,  it  is  less  bad  than  the  blocks  of  tenements 
which  it  has  replaced." 

Some  of  the  opinions  that  have  been  expressed 
as  to  the  effects  of  playgrounds  on  land  values 
point  out  that  playgrounds  not  having  a  park-like 
effect  decrease  land  values;  that  because  of  the 
noise  and  dust  caused  by  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren on  the  playground  the  "bordering  on"  prop- 
erty value  would  be  decreased ;  that  playgrounds 
are  undesirable  in  the  "better  class"  residential  dis- 
tricts. 

In  order  to  find  out  if  any  or  all  of  these  opin- 
ions are  correct  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
statistical  study  of  land  values  of  the  "bordering 
on"  and  "adjacent  to"  property  to  the  playgrounds. 

With  facts  on  which  to  base  conclusions,  real 
estate  firms,  in  laying  out  subdivisions,  will  know 
how  to  charge  the  land  that  they  set  aside  for 
playground  purposes  and  they  will  know  the  effects 
the  playgrounds  will  have  on  residential  districts. 

The  difference  in  effect  of  various  types  of  play- 
grounds on  land  value  would  show  whether  certain 
expenditures  for  improvements  could  be  justified 
from  a  financial  point  of  view. 

It  would  be  valuable  if  property  owners  knew 
the  effects  of  playgrounds,  since  they  could  then 
tell  if  their  property  would  decrease  or  increase 
in  value  in  comparison  to  other  property  in  the 
section  when  a  playground  is  located  in  their 
neighborhood. 


METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE 

Case  Study 

In  making  a  preliminary  survey  for  this  study 
it  was  found  that  as  each  playground  represented 
such  a  widely  different  set  of  conditions,  it  would 
be  best  to  use  the  case  study  method  of  procedure. 

Playgrounds  in  six  cities  were  visited  before  the 
choice  of  playgrounds  to  be  studied  was  made. 
The  cities  visited  were  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Pat- 
erson,  Passaic,  East  Orange,  Montclair  and 
Orange,  New  Jersey.  On  account  of  the  time 
limitations  it  was  decided  to  study  only  two  cities. 
Paterson,  Passaic,  East  Orange  and  Montclair 
were  eliminated  because  of  conditions  which  af- 
fected the  land  values  other  than  the  proximity  of 
playgrounds.  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  were  finally  chosen. 

REASONS  FOR  CHOICE  OF  PLAYGROUNDS  IN  BROOK- 
LYN, NEW  YORK,  AND  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Brooklyn  is  a  metropolitan  city  with  a  year 
round  recreation  system,  presenting  a  great  variety 
of  different  types  of  playgrounds  in  regard  to  size, 
equipment,  location,  surrounding  property,  etc. 

The  use  to  which  the  "bordering  on"  and  "ad- 
jacent to"  property  to  the  playground  is  put  was 
very  important.  In  the  Brooklyn  system  the  range 
of  use  of  this  land  is  from  a  "high  class"  residen- 
tial district  to  the  poorest  class  tenement  and  in- 
dustrial section.  The  size  range  of  Brooklyn  was 
also  very  wide,  varying  from  0.5  acre  to  38  acres. 

Orange  is  a  small  residential  city  with  a  well 
planned  playground  system.  The  playgrounds 
vary  in  size  from  0.5  acre  to  4.5  acres.  Real  estate 
values  in  Orange  have  been  very  stable  since  the 
town  has  not  had  a  real  estate  boom.  The  real 
estate  values  in  this  city  seem  to  be  the  least  af- 
fected by  outside  conditions  of  any  of  the  cities 
visited. 

PROCEDURE  IN  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

A  complete  list  of  the  playgrounds  in  Brooklyn 
was  compiled  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Parks,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  city 
of  New  York,  1926-1927,  with  their  sizes,  equip- 
ment and  location.  This  list  was  verified  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Recreation.  Every  playground 
listed  was  visited  and  a  study  made  of  the  location, 
equipment,  condition  of  the  playground  itself  and 
the  use  to  which  the  land  surrounding  it  was  put. 
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Investigation  was  made  to  discover  whether  any 
other  public  improvements  such  as  a  park  or 
school  that  would  in  itself  affect  land  values  was 
located  near  the  playground.  By  this  method  19 
of  the  playgrounds  were  eliminated  from  the  in- 
vestigation while  nine  remained  to  be  studied. 

After  the  playgrounds  to  be  studied  had  been 
selected,  a  map  of  the  district  surrounding  each 
playground  selected  was  traced  from  the  Atlas  of 
Brooklyn  at  the  Municipal  Public  Reference  Li- 
brary in  the  Municipal  Building  of  Manhattan. 

Using  these  maps  as  a  guide  another  visit  was 
made  to  the  playgrounds.  The  district  around  the 
playgrounds  was  studied  carefully  as  to  the  kind, 
type  and  use  of  the  land  surrounding  it,  whether 
the  districts  were  residential,  business,  manufac- 
turing or  tenement  sections,  etc. 

Having  made  this  study  of  the  district  the  prop- 
erty that  was  to  be  included  in  the  classification  as 
"adjacent  to"  the  playground  was  decided  upon. 
Many  factors  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
defining  the  limits  of  land  that  would  fall  into  this 
classification.  These  factors  included  the  size  of 
the  playground  and  information  as  to  whether  the 
land  surrounding  it  was  residential  or  industrial. 

There  is  no  set  rule  in  deciding  on  the  area  to 
be  classified  as  "adjacent  to"  property,  but  all  the 
factors  that  might  affect  the  influence  of  the  play- 
ground were  taken  into  consideration.  Then  the 
area  that  was  to  be  called  "adjacent  to"  property 
was  marked  off  on  these  tentative  land  value  maps. 

TENTATIVE  LAND  VALUE  MAPS 

The  city  of  New  York  issues  yearly  maps  called, 
Tentative  Land  Value  Maps  for  the  City  of  New 
York,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Taxes  and 
Assessment  of  New  York,  showing  the  sections 
and  districts  that  the  city  is  divided  into  for  taxes 
and  assessment  purposes.  These  maps  show  the 
value  per  front  foot  on  lots  100  feet  deep  in  front 
and  on  the  level  with  the  grade  of  the  street.  This 
is  the  "unit  value."  The  value  of  land  on  every 
street,  square  or  acreage  tract  in  greater  New  York 
is  shown.  The  city  began  the  publication  of  these 
land  value  maps  in  1909  and  has  issued  one  every 
year  since  that  date. 

The  city  requires  two  or  three  years  to  acquire 
land  for  playground  purposes  because  of  legal  pro- 
cedure, and  so  it  was  the  intention  of  this  investi- 
gation to  study  land  values  of  the  "bordering  on" 
and  "adjacent  to"  property  at  least  three  years 
before  the  property  was  acquired  by  the  city.  In 


checking  to  see  what  method  Brooklyn  used  in 
assessing  land  and  improvements  thereon,  it  was 
found  that  these  two  items  were  not  separated  be- 
fore 1906.  Therefore,  it  was  not  possible  to  start 
the  study  before  1906. 

The  city  did  not  begin  the  publication  of  tenta- 
tive land  value  maps  until  1909.  There  was,  con- 
sequently, a  period  of  three  years,  from  1906  to 
1909,  when  front  foot  land  value  was  not  available 
in  the  form  of  land  value  maps.  As  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  from  the  maps  land  values  over  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  from  1909  to  1929,  for  compari- 
son, and  as  none  of  the  playgrounds  were  acquired 
in  this  period — 1906-1909,  it  was  decided  to  begin 
the  study  of  land  values  of  the  "bordering  on"  and 
"adjacent  to"  property  to  the  playgrounds  in 
Brooklyn  in  1909. 

SECURING  THE  STORY  OF  LAND  VALUE  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  DIFFERENT  SECTIONS 

After  compiling  the  data  from  the  land  value 
maps,  another  visit  was  made  to  the  playgrounds 
and  the  surrounding  district.  On  this  visit  two  or 
three  real  estate  men  were  interviewed  who  had 
been  in  the  neighborhood  and  knew  its  real  estate 
development  history.  The  object  was  to  find  out 
if  there  had  been  any  special  factors  that  would 
have  affected  the  land  value  of  the  "bordering  on" 
and  "adjacent  to"  property  and  not  have  affected 
the  entire  section  and  also  to  obtain  a  general  his- 
tory of  the  land  development.  After  this  visit, 
the  description  of  the  playground  and  the  story 
of  the  land  development  of  the  section  in  which 
the  playground  was  located  were  immediately 
written  up. 

PROCEDURE  IN  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 

In  Orange  the  general  method  of  procedure  was 
similar  to  that  used  in  Brooklyn.  There  are  five 
municipal  playgrounds  in  Orange  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  only  one  of  them  has  the  "bordering 
on"  and  "adjacent  to"  property  been  affected  by 
another  public  improvement.  This  was  the  Forest 
Avenue  playground. 

The  difference  in  method  of  procedure  lay  in 
the  way  in  which  the  front  foot  land  values  were 
municipal  playgrounds  in  Orange  and  in  the 
similar  to  Brooklyn's,  and  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  compute  the  front  foot  land  values  directly 
from  tax  assessor's  book. 

The  playgrounds  and  the  districts  around  them 
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were  visited  in  Orange  as  in  Brooklyn,  real  estate 
men  were  interviewed  and  the  story  of  the  play- 
ground and  land  development  written  up  as  in  the 
case  of  Brooklyn. 

PLAYGROUNDS  IN  BROOKLYN 

Brooklyn  has  28  public  playgrounds  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Recreation  Bureau,  Department 
of  Parks.  After  visiting  all  the  grounds  and 
studying  location,  size,  nature  of  the  surrounding 
property  to  discover  whether  land  values  were 
affected  by  any  other  type  of  public  property  aside 
from  the  playgrounds,  it  was  necessary  to  drop 
from  the  list  19  playgrounds  because  of  other  pre- 
dominating influences  affecting  land  values. 

The  following  table  shows  the  plagrounds  which 
were  selected  for  study  because  they  were  not  af- 
fected by  outside  factors  and  were  the  predomin- 
ating influences  in  affecting  land  values  in  the 
"bordering  on"  and  "adjacent  to"  property. 


Table  1. 
PLAYGROUNDS  STUDIED  IN  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Area  in    Estab- 
Namc  Acres     lishcd 


McCarren  Park    3842  1903 

McLaughlin   Park    ...     3.3  1904 

City  Park 7.5  1836 

Greenpoint  Park 5  1925 

Lindsay   Park    1.83  1926 

McKibbin    Playground     1.37  1907 

McKinley  Park 8.5  1924 

New  Lots  Playground    2.29  1895 
Unnamed     Playground 

No.  14  .  3.5  '  1927 


Playground 

Purposes 
Entire  area 
Entire  area 
Park   till    1912; 
then  playground 
Entire  area 
Entire  area 
Entire  area 
Park  till    1924; 
then  playground 
Entire  area 

Property  of 
Water  Works 
Department  till 
1927 ;  then  play- 
ground. 


PLAYGROUNDS  IN  ORANGE 

There  are  five  municipally  owned  playgrounds 
in  Orange,  four  of  them  located  in  districts  where 
they  are  the  predominating  influence  on  land  val- 
ues of  the  surrounding  property. 

Table  2. 
PLAYGROUNDS  STUDIED  IN  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Original 
Name  Area  in  Acres       Purpose 

Central  Playground   4.8  Playground 

Metcalf  Playground 4.0  Playground 

Ropes  Playground   0.5  Playground 

Colgate  Playground  0.5  Playground 

The  playgrounds  studied  as  listed  in  Tables  1 
and  2  offer  a  wide  range  in  size  and  in  the  type  of 
district  in  which  they  are  located.  The  sizes  range 


from  0.5  acres  to  38.42  acres.  The  range  in  size 
shown  in  Table  3  represents  nearly  all  types  of 
playground  areas  from  those  which  are  limited  to 
children  of  one  sex,  as,  for  instance  at  Greenpoint 
Park,  where  only  girls  under  12  years  of  age  play, 
to  the  larger  ones  such  as  McCarren  Park,  which 
is  used  for  every  kind  of  activity  by  both  children 
and  adults. 

Table  3. 

NUMBER    AND    SIZES    OF  PLAYGROUNDS    STUDIED    IN 

BROOKLYN  AND  ORANGE 
Number  of  Playgrounds     Size  in  Acres 

3  0.5 

1  1.37 

1  1.83 

1  2.29 

1  3.3 

1  3.5 

1  4.0 

1  4.8 

1  7.5 

1  8.5 

1  38.42 

DIVERSIFIED   USES  OF   LAND-  SURROUNDING 
PLAYGROUNDS 

The  uses  of  which  the  land  surrounding  play- 
grounds are  put  are  widely  diversified.  Some  of 
the  playgrounds  are  located  in  very  poor,  highly 
congested  tenement  and  industrial  sections  while 
others  are  found  in  the  high  class  residential  dis- 
tricts of  one  or  two  family  detached  houses  with 
well  kept  lawns. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BROOKLYN 

There  has  been  a  high  increase  in  land  values 
in  Brooklyn  from  1909  to  1928,  amounting  to 
166.7%.  A  large  percentage  of  this  increase  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years  and  is  due 
primarily  to  increased  transit  facilities.  In  every 
case  where  there  was  vacant  land,  after  transit 
facilities  were  promised  for  a  district,  even  before 
the  facilities  were  put  in,  a  building  boom  was 
started  that  continued  until  the  section  was  built 
up  solid.  But  in  other  sections  where  poor  tene- 
ment houses  already  stood,  there  was  not  such  a 
marked  change  in  value  after  transit  facilities  were 
provided. 

For  assessment  and  tax  purposes,  Brooklyn  is 
divided  into  twenty-five  sections.  The  playgrounds 
are  located  in  or  bordering  on  nine  of  these  sec- 
tions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Orange  is  a  city  of  homes  and  very  few  fac- 
tories. An  adding  machine  factory  is  the  only  in- 
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dustrial  plant  of  any  size.  A  very  large  percen- 
tage of  the  wage  earners  work  in  New  York  and 
commute  back  and  forth. 

The  increase  in  population  has  been  steady.  In 
1910  the  census  showed  Orange  to  have  had  a 
population  of  29,630  and  in  1920,  33,268.  The 
population  for  1925  is  estimated  at  35,679  which 
shows  an  increase  of  only  20.7%. 

Orange  has  not  had  a  real  estate  boom  such  as 
has  occurred  in  some  of  its  surrounding  cities. 
The  real  estate  market  in  Orange  fluctuates  very 
little.  It  is  a  compact  city  of  about  two  miles  in 
length  and  an  average  of  three-fourths  miles  in 
width,  well  built  up  with  very  little  vacant  land. 

The  situation  in  Orange  is  rather  unusual  as 
regards  the  playgrounds,  for  four  of  the  five  muni- 
cipal grounds  have  been  donated  to  the  city.  They 
were  fully  equipped,  landscaped,  fenced  and 
graded  before  being  presented. 

A  study  of  the  tables  and  graphs  pertaining  to 
the  Orange  playgrounds  shows  that  there  is  no 
evident  effect  on  real  estate  value  until  the  play- 
ground is  actually  opened. 

For  tax  purposes  Orange  is  divided  into  three 
districts.  There  is  at  least  one  playground  located 
in  each  of  the  districts. 

RESULTS  OF  STUDY 

In  visiting  different  real  estate  men  to  get  a 
story  of  land  development  in  each  district,  several 
of  them  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  was  not 
an  active  market  for  property  near  the  play- 
grounds. They  said  that  the  "turn  over"  of  prop- 
erty was  very  slow  because  when  a  family,  with 
children,  moved  near  a  playground  they  did  not 
move  away  until  the  children  grew  up. 

There  is  no  way  of  determining  what  effect  this 
lolding  of  property  has  on  land  values  but  it  must 
lave  some  effect  because  in  an  active  market  prices 
increase  and  the  assessment  increases  to  keep  up 
with  the  increased  market  price.  The  increase  of 
and  values  of  the  "bordering  on"  and  "adjacent 
to"  property  to  the  playgrounds  in  the  residential 
districts  as  shown  in  this  report  would  be  more 
pronounced  if  the  above  factor  could  be  evaluated 
in  some  way. 

EFFECT  OF  USE  OF  PROPERTY  SURROUNDING 
PLAYGROUNDS 

The  determining  factor  in  the  effects  of  the 
playground  on  land  value  is  the  use  to  which 


the    land    surrounding    the    playground    is    put. 

In  studying  the  results  of  playgrounds  that  were 
considered  in  this  investigation  the  fact  is  noted 
that  the  increase  in  land  value  of  the  surrounding 
property  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  those  play- 
grounds located  in  the  "highest  class"  resi- 
dential districts.  The  extent  of  increase  in 
land  value  diminishes  as  the  district  decreases  in 
desirability  for  residential  purposes,  until  we  reach 
the  district  of  the  "poorest  class"  where  no  change 
in  land  value  is  noted.  There  are  three  main 
classifications  of  different  types  of  residential  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  playgrounds  studied  may  be 
placed. 

First.  The  "high  class"  residential  district,  in 
which  it  is  very  desirable  to  live,  consisting  of  one 
and  two  family  detached  houses  with  well  kept 
lawns  and  yards  and  also  better  types  of  apart- 
ment houses.  Three  of  the  playgrounds  were  lo- 
cated in  this  type  of  district,  McKinley  Park  (8.5 
acres),  Central  Playground  (4.8  acres)  and  East 
14th  Street  and  Avenue  "S"  (3.5  acres). 

Second.  The  "medium  class"  residential  dis- 
trict in  which  one  finds  the  better  type  of  tene- 
ment houses  and  fairly  desirable  one  and  two- 
family  houses.  In  this  class  we  have  New  Lots 
Playground  (2.29  acres),  McLaughlin  Park  (3.3 
acres),  Metcalf  Playground  (4.0  acres)  and  Ropes 
Playground  (0.5  acres). 

Third.  This  is  the  district  of  "poorer  class" 
tenement  houses  located  in  a  business  and  indus- 
trial area.  In  this  classification  are  City  Park 
(7.5  acres),  McKibbin  Playground  (1.37  acres), 
Colgate  Playground  (0.5  acres),  McCarren  Park 
(38.42  acres),  Lindsay  Park  (1.83  acres)  and 
Greenpoint  Park  (0.5  acre). 

In  the  first  type  of  district  the  increase  in  land 
values  in  percentages  for  the  different  playgrounds 
was  as  follows : 

"Bordering  "Adjacent 

On"  To" 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

McKinley    158.0  162.0 

Central   170.8  95.8 

East  14th  St.  and  Ave.  ."S"..     102.0  88.0 

In  the  second  type  the  total  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  land  values  for  the  period  studied  was 
as  follows : 

"Bordering  "Adjacent 
Name  of  Playground              On"  To" 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

New  Lots    68.0  103.0 

McLaughlin    72.7  58.99 

Metcalf 60.5  40.5 

Ropes   53.0  53.8 


Name  of  Playground 
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In  the  third  type  the  total  percentage  of  increase 
in  land  value  for  the  period  studied  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Bordering     "Adjacent 
Name  of  Playground  On"  To" 

Per  Cent     Per  Cent 

City  72.4  87.3 

V'      McKibben    20.6  42.4 

Colgate 27.2  4.6 

McCarren    9.0  51.8 

Lindsay    0.0  6.8 

Greenpoint 0.0  0.0 

(Figures  used  above  are  taken  from  Table  4.) 

This  shows  that  playgrounds  have  the  greatest 
effect  on  land  values  when  they  are  located  in  the 
first  type  of  residential  district  and  the  least  effect 
when  located  in  the  third  type  of  residential  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Storey  notes  the  same  effect  in  his  study : 

"It  is  evident  that  a  playground  affects  the  sur- 
rounding land  values  according  to  how  the  land 
is  used.  The  smaller  rate  of  increase  in  land 
values  around  West  59th  Street  and  Chelsea  play- 
grounds is  partly  due  to  their  situation  in  business 
and  industrial  neighborhoods." 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  general  opinion 
that  playgrounds  are  a  detriment  to  land  values  in 
a  "high  class"  residential  district  is  not  true.  In- 


stead of  being  a  detriment  they  appear  to  be  of 
great  value  because  of  this  effect  in  increasing 
land  values. 

EFFECTS  ON  LAND  VALUES  OF  THE  PLAYGROUNDS 

ON  THE  PROPERTY  "BORDERING  ON"  AND 

"ADJACENT  TO"  THE  PLAYGROUND 

A  wide  variation  in  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  land  values  of  the  "bordering  on"  and  "adja- 
cent to"  property  surrounding  the  different  play- 
grounds is  shown  in  Table  5.  In  the  case  of  five 
of  the  playgrounds,  Central  (4.8  acres),  Metcalf 
(4.0  acres),  Colgate  (0.5  acre).  East  14th  and 
Avenue  "S"  (3.5  acres)  and  McLaughlin  (3.3 
acres),  the  "bordering  on"  property  showed 
greater  increase  than  the  "adjacent  to"  property 
values.  Three  of  the  playgrounds,  McKinley  (8.5 
acres),  Ropes  (0.5  acre),  and  Greenpoint  (0.5 
acre)  showed  practically  an  even  percentage  of 
increase  for  both  types  of  land,  while  the  other 
five  playgrounds,  McCarren  (38.42  acres),  City 
(7.5  acres),  McKibbin  (1.3  acres),  New  Lots  (2.3 
acres)  and  Lindsay  (1.8  acres)  showed  a  greater 
increase  of  value  for  the  "adjacent  to"  than  for 
the  "bordering  on"  property. 


Table  4. 

COMPARISON  OF  SIZES  AND  PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  OF  LAND  VALUES  PER  FRONT  FOOT  "BORDERING  ON' 

TO"  THE  PLAYGROUND 


AND  "ADJACENT 


Playground 

Area,  Acres 

"Bordering  oil" 

Percentage  Increase               "Adjacent  to" 

Percentage 
Increase 

McCarren  

.     38.42 

1909 
92.20 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
1928 
100.55                 9.0% 

1909 
84.15 

1928 
127.80 

51.8% 

City    

.      7.5 

1909 
84.65 

1928 
145.00 

72.4% 

1909 

72.75 

1928 
136.40 

87.3% 

McKibbin   

.       1.37 

1909 
77.35 

1928 
93.30 

20.6% 

1909 
66.15 

1928 
94.20 

42.4% 

New   Lots    

.       2.29 

1909 
66.50 

1928 
112.50 

68.0% 

1909 
50.55 

1928 
102.85 

103.0% 

McLaughlin  

..       3.3 

1909 
110.00 

1928 
190.00 

72.7% 

1909 
103.30 

1928 
174.20 

58.9% 

McKinley   

.      8.5 

1921 
74.15 

1928 
191.65 

158.0% 

1921 
60.10 

1928 
157.70 

162.0% 

Greenpoint    

.      0.5 

1922 
97.50 

1928 
97.50 

0.0% 

1922 
109.55 

1928 
109.55 

0.0% 

Lindsay   

.       1.83 

1923 
12000 

1928 
120.00 

0.0% 

1923 
143.30 

1928 
153.10 

6.8% 

E.  14th  St.  and  Ave.  "S"... 

3.5 

1924 
47.00 

1928 
96.00 

102.0% 

1924 
56.70 

1928 
105.50 

88.0% 

Central    

4.8 

1909 
20.90 

Orange,  New 
1929 
57.70 

Jersey 

170.8% 

1909 
2380 

1928 
46.60 

95.8% 

Metcalf   

4.0 

1922 
17.50 

1929 
28.10 

70.5% 

1922 
21.70 

1929 
30.50 

40.5% 

Ropes  

0.5 

1923 
19.60 

1929 
30.00 

53.0% 

1923 
1910 

1929 
29.40 

53.8% 

Colgate      

0.5 

1925 
23.70 

1929 
30.15 

27.2% 

1925 
28.20 

1929 
29.50 

4.6% 
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None  of  the  sides  of  the  five  playgrounds  in 
the  last  group  were  zoned  for  residential  purposes, 
all  of  them  being  located  in  business  and  industrial 
districts.  Of  the  three  playgrounds  that  showed 
an  even  percentage  of  increase  in  the  "bordering 
on''  and  "adjacent  to"  land  values,  two  are  located 
in  residential  neighborhoods  and  one  in  an  indus- 
trial district.  Of  the  five  playgrounds  where  the 
"bordering  on"  property  values  showed  a  greater 
percentage  of  increase  than  that  of  the  "adjacent 
to"  property  values,  four  are  located  in  residential 
sections,  and  the  other  one  was  in  a  residential 
district  which  has  changed  now  to  a  business  dis- 
trict. 

In  studying  the  sizes  of  the  playgrounds  in  the 
different  groups  it  can  be  seen  that  no  one  size 
predominates  in  any  one  class.  The  largest  play- 
ground is  in  the  group  where  the  "adjacent  to" 
land  values  were  greater  than  the  "bordering  on" 
values.  One  of  the  smallest  size  playgrounds  is 
found  in  the  group  where  the  "bordering  on"  land 
values  showed  a  greater  increase  than  the  "adja- 
cent to"  values.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  size  of  the  playgrounds  does  not  influence  the 


effect  on  land  values  as  much  as  does  the  use  of 
the  land  surrounding  it. 

Mr.  Storey  stated : 

".  .  .in  only  two  cases  has  the  bordering 
land  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  adjacent 
land.  In  four  playgrounds  the  rate  of  increase 
is  practically  the  same.  In  three  cases  the  rate  of 
increase  is  less  on  streets  bordering  on  playground 
than  on  adjacent  streets. 

"These  last  three  playgrounds  are  in  districts 
which  are  partly  business  or  industrial.  They  are 
the  only  playgrounds  studied  which  are  zoned  with 
unrestricted  districts  around  them." 

This  again  shows  plainly  that  the  use  to  which 
the  surrounding  land  is  put  determines  the  effect 
of  the  playground  on  the  "bordering  on"  property 
values.  In  residential  districts  the  "bordering  on" 
property  shows  the  greater  increase  while  in  indus- 
trial districts  the  "adjacent  to"  property  shows 
the  greater  increase. 

The  effect  of  playgrounds  on  "bordering  on" 
land  is  quite  opposite  from  the  prevailing  general 
opinion. 


Table  5. 

THE  SIZE,  ZONING  AND  PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  OF  THE  "BORDERING  ON"  AND  "ADJACENT  TO"  PROPERTIES  TO  THE  PLAY- 
GROUNDS WITH  THE  PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  FOR  SECTIONS  AND  CITY  LAND  VALUES 


Playground 

Area                   Number  of  sides  zoned  for 
Acres            Residential   Business   Unrestricted 

Percentage 
Increase 
"Bordering  on" 

Percentage 
Increase 
"Adjacent  to' 

Percentage 
Increase 
'               Section 

Percentage 
Increase 
City 

McCarren  .... 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
38  42 

4               2 

1909-1928 
9.0% 

Brooklyn, 
1909-1928 
51.8% 

New  York 
1909-1928 
Section   9     54.9% 
Section   8    27.7% 

1909-1928 
166.7% 

City    . 

75 

3               1 

1909-1928 
72.4% 

1909-1928 
87.3% 

1909-1928 
Section    1  180.0% 
Section    7  105.4% 

1909-1928 
166.7% 

McKibbin   .... 

1.37 

4 

1909-1928 
20.6% 

1909-1928 

42.4% 

1909-1928 
27.6% 

1909-1928 
166.7% 

New   Lots    .  .  . 

2  29 

3               1 

1909-1928 
68.0% 

1909-1928 
103.0% 

1909-1928  . 
138.0% 

1909-1928 
166.7% 

McLaughlin  .  . 

3.3 

4 

1909-1928 

72.7% 

1909-1928 
58.9% 

1909-1928 
180.8% 

1909-1928 
166.7% 

McKinley   

8.5                 3 

1921-1929 
158.0% 

1921-1929 
162.0% 

1921-1929 
151.0% 

1921-1929 
75.0% 

Greenpoint    .  .  . 

0.5 

4 

1922-1929 
0.0% 

-1922-1929 
0.0% 

1922-1929 

16.5% 

1922-1929 

70.5% 

Lindsay   

1.83 

4 

1923-1929 
0.0% 

.1923-1929 
6.8% 

1923-1929 
22.1% 

1923-1929 
66.9% 

E.  14th  St.  and 
Central    

Ave.  "S"      3.5                 4 
Orange,  New  Jersey 

4.8                  2 

2 

1924-1929 
102.0% 

1909-1929 
170.8% 

1924-1929            1924-1929 
•  88.0%        Section  20  118.0% 
Section  22  176.0% 
Orange,  New  Jersey 
1909-1929            1909-1929 
95.8%        1st  District   94.6% 
2nd  District  1  12.3% 

1924-1929 
59.2% 

1909-1929 
113.6% 

Metcalf   ...:., 

4.0                  3 

1 

1922-1929 
60.5% 

1922-1929 
40.5% 

1922-1929 
36.0% 

1922-1929 

51.% 

Ropes  

.     .              05                 2 

2 

1923-1929 
53.0% 

1923-1929 

53.8% 

1923-1929 

54.2% 

1923-1929 
41.7% 

Colgate    

0.5 

3               1 

1925-1929 

27.2% 

1925-1929 
4.6% 

1925-1929 
36.4% 

1925-1929 
34.0% 

The  periods  specified  are  the  years  studied 
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PLAYGROUNDS  Do  NOT  INDUCE  A  DECLINE  IN 

LAND  VALUES  OF  THE  "BORDERING  ON" 

AND  "ADJACENT  TO"  PROPERTY 

A  study  of  the  tables  and  graphs  showing  the 
"Comparison  of  Yearly  Percentage  Increase  in 
Land  Value  of  'Bordering  on'  and  'Adjacent  to' 
Property"  to  the  playgrounds  studied  shows  that 
in  the  case  of  only  one  playground,  McKinley 
Park,  was  there  a  decline  in  land  value  following 
the  opening  of  the  playground.  This  decline  lasted 
for  only  one  year  after  which  time  a  large  increase 
was  shown  by  this  property. 

Mr.  Storey  finds — "In  no  case  was  there  a  de- 
crease, and  in  almost  every  instance  a  decided  in- 
crease at  the  time  of  acquisition  or  immediately 
after.  .  .  .  the  acquisition  or  opening  of  a  play- 
ground had  no  detrimental  effect  on  land  values 
around  it." 

THE  EFFECT  OF  SMALL  PLOTS  OF  LAND  USED  AS 

PLAYGROUNDS  ON  THE  "BORDERING  ON"  AND 

"ADJACENT  TO"  LAND  VALUES 

The  effect  of  small  plots  of  land  used  as  play- 
grounds on  values  of  property  surrounding  them 
was  not  the  same  in  Orange  as  in  Brooklyn  and 
Manhattan. 

Mr.  Storey  found  in  Manhattan  that 

"Small  plots  used  as  playgrounds,  such  as  West 
59th  Street  (0.57  acre)  and  Comersville  (0.4  acre) 
appears  to  have  little  effect  one  way  or  the  other 
on  surrounding  values." 

This  was  also  true  in  the  case  of  Greenpoint 
Park  (0.5  acre),  where  no  change  in  land  values 
was  found.  But  in  Orange  a  different  effect  was 
noticed  in  plyagrounds  this  size.  Two  of  them, 
Colgate  and  Ropes,  were  only  0.5  acre  in  area, 
and  both  of  these  playgrounds  showed  a  decided 
effect  on  the  land  values  of  the  "bordering  on" 
and  "adjacent  to"  property. 

Ropes  Playground  was  established  in  a  district 
in  which  there  was  a  good  deal  of  surrounding 
vacant  land  and  no  building  activity  in  this  terri- 
tory. Since  the  establishment  of  the  playground 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  building  on  this  sur- 
rounding property  and  this  activity  is  reflected  in 
increased  land  values.  Before  the  playground  was 
established  the  "bordering  on"  land  values  were  in- 
creasing but  not  at  as  fast  a  rate  as  in  the  city  or 
the  district  as  a  whole.  As  soon  as  the  playground 
was  opened  the  percentage  of  increase  in  land 
value  for  the  "bordering  on"  property  was  very 


pronounced  and  greater  than  that  for  the  city  or 
district. 

The  effect  of  Ropes  Playground  on  the  "adja- 
cent to"  land  values  has  been  more  pronounced 
than  its  effect  on  "bordering  on"  land  values.  Land 
values  in  the  "adjacent  to"  property  were  showing 
a  yearly  decrease  before  the  playground  was  estab- 
lished and  the  percentage  difference  of  yearly  in- 
crease in  land  value  between  the  "adjacent  to" 
property  and  the  city  and  district  property  as  a 
whole  was  very  high  and  in  favor  of  the  city  and 
district.  Since  the  opening  of  Ropes  Playground 
the  percentage  of  yearly  increase  of  its  "adjacent 
to"  land  value  has  been  higher  than  the  increase 
for  the  city  or  district. 

The  full  effect  of  this  increase  in  land  values 
of  the  "bordering  on"  and  "adjacent  to"  property 
is  shown  in  Table  XXIX  and  Graph  XXIII  show- 
ing the  "Total  Percentage  of  Increase  in  Land 
Values  for  Orange,  New  Jersey ;  District  3,  'Bor- 
dering On'  and  'Adjacent  To'  Property  to  Ropes 
Playground"  where  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
land  value  for  the  "bordering  on"  and  the  "adja- 
cent to"  are  about  the  same  as  the  increase  in 
land  values  for  the  Third  District  and  much  above 
the  increase  in  land  values  for  Orange.  This  fact 
is  very  significant  when  you  consider  that  the  "ad- 
jacent to"  property  values  were  decreasing  and  the 
"bordering  on"  property  was  showing  only  a  slight 
increase  before  the  playground  opened. 

The  effect  of  Colgate  Playground  on  land  sur- 
rounding it  has  been  similar  to  that  shown  by 
Ropes.  Both  the  "bordering  on"  and  "adjacent 
to"  property  values  were  decreasing,  as  shown  by 
Table  XXXII  and  Graph  XXVI,  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  playground.  Since  its  opening 
both  the  "bordering  on"  and  "adjacent  to"  land 
has  shown  an  increase  in  value.  Colgate  Play- 
ground has  been  open  only  a  year  so  one  cannot 
tell  if  this  effect  of  the  playground  will  continue 
or  not,  but  it  will  if  the  land  values  follow  the 
course  of  those  around  Metcalf  and  Ropes  play- 
grounds. 

The  increase  in  land  values  around  Ropes  and 
Colgate  is  attributed  to  the  playgrounds  by  the 
real  estate  men,  for  they  say  that  the  playgrounds 
have  been  the  only  new  factor  introduced  into  the 
district  that  could  affect  these  values.  If  this  is 
true  then  these  playgrounds  will  pay  for  them- 
selves by  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  taxes  that 
the  city  will  be  able  to  collect  on  account  of  the 
increased  land  values. 

Small  plots  of  land  used  as  playgrounds  in  a 
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city  like  Orange  appear  to  have  a  decided  effect  on 
land  values  of  the  surrounding  property. 

EFFECT  ON  LAND  VALUES  OF  CHANGING  PARKS 
TO  PLAYGROUNDS 

Two  of  the  playgrounds  studied  were  formerly 
parks  before  they  were  turned  over  to  the  Recrea- 
tion Department  to  be  used  as  playgrounds.  One 
of  them,  McKinley  Park,  is  located  in  a  "high 
class"  residential  district,  and  the  other,  City  Park, 
is  located  in  a  very  "poor  class"  residential  dis- 
trict, in  fact  in  an  industrial  area.  In  the  case  of 
McKinley  Park  the  "bordering  on"  and  "adjacent 
to"  property  values  did  not  show  any  general  de- 
crease when  the  change  from  park  to  playground 
took  place  but  rather  they  have  shown  a  higher 
percentage  of  increase  than  before  and  the  total 
percentage  of  gain  for  the  "adjacent  to"  and 
"bordering  on"  property  values  has  been  greater 
than  that  for  Section  18  and  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
as  a  whole. 

The  percentage  increase  of  land  value  of  the 
property  "bordering  on"  and  "adjacent  to"  City 
Park  followed  the  increase  of  values  of  Section  7 
and  the  city  before  the  park  was  changed  to  a  play- 
ground and  continued  to  do  so  after  the  change 
took  place.  This  would  indicate  therefore  that 
changing  the  nature  of  the  use  of  the  land  did  not 
affect  land  values  surrounding  City  Park. 

These  cases  indicate  that  changing  a  park  to  a 
playground  does  not  decrease  land  values  and  if 
the  playground  is  located  in  a  residential  area  it 
may  increase  them. 

EFFECTS  ON   "BORDERING  ON"  AND  "ADJACENT 
TO"  PROPERTY  VALUES  WHEN  A  DISTRICT 
CHANGES  FROM  RESIDENTIAL  TO  BUSI- 
NESS AND  INDUSTRIAL 

McLaughlin  Park  is  an  example  of  the  effects 
on  the  surrounding  property  when  a  residential 
neighborhood  changes  to  a  business  district.  Mc- 
Laughlin Park  district  was  residential  until  about 
1920  when  business  began  to  invade  it.  Before 
1920  the  "bordering  on"  and  "adjacent  to"  land 
was  showing  a  greater  percentage  of  increase  than 
that  for  the  section  or  the  city  as  a  whole,  but 
after  this  date  the  section  and  city  has  had  a 
greater  yearly  increase. 

Mr.  Storey  noted  the  same  effect : 

"In  some  instances  it  appears  that  the  entering 
of  business  into  a  block  changes  the  value  of  the 


block  no  matter  whether  it  is  by  a  playground  or 
away  from  it.  ...  The  pleasant  playground 
could  not  prevent  the  introduction  of  industry  into 
the  neighborhood  or  keep  the  value  of  residential 
blocks  high  enough  to  make  them  more  desirable 
as  dwelling  places." 

CONCLUSIONS 

(a)  Where  playgrounds  are  located  in  residen- 
tial districts  the  "bordering  on"  property  values 
show  a  greater  percentage  of  increase  than  the 
"adjacent  to"  property. 

(b)  Where  playgrounds  are  located  in  business 
districts  the  "adjacent  to"  property  values  show  a 
greater  percentage  of  increase  than  that  of  the 
"bordering  on"  property  values. 

(c)  Playgrounds  do  not  effect  a  decline  in  land 
value  of  the  "bordering  on"  and  "adjacent  to" 
property  after  the  playground  is  established. 

(d)  Playgrounds  show  the  greatest  effect  on 
percentage  of  increase  in  land  values  when  located 
in  a   residential   district;   the   "higher   class"  the 
residential  district  is,  the  higher  the  percentage  of 
increase. 

(e)  When  business  and  industry  invades  the 
property  "bordering  on"  and  "adjacent  to"  a  play- 
ground, the  benefit  of  the  playground  as  shown  in 
land  value  is  very  much  decreased. 

(f )  The  effect  of  playgrounds  on  the  surround- 
ing property  values  depends  on  the  uses  to  which 
this  land  is  put. 

(g)  Of  playgrounds  studied,  the  factor  of  the 
size  of  the  playgrounds  does  not  affect  the  relative 
increase  of  land  values  "bordering  on"  and  "adja- 
cent to"  property. 

(h)  Small  plots  of  land  used  as  playgrounds  do 
not  appear  to  affect  land  values  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  but  they  appear  to  have  a  decided  effect  on 
land  values  in  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

(i)  Parks  changed  to  playgrounds  do  not  cause 
a  decline  in  land  value  of  the  property  "bordering 
on"  and  "adjacent  to"  the  playground. 

( j )  Where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  surrounding 
vacant  land,  playgrounds  do  not  appear  to  affect 
land  values. 

(k)  To  have  the  greatest  effect  of  increasing 
land  values  a  playground  should  be  bordered  on  all 
sides  by  residential  streets. 

(1)  None  of  the  above  conclusions  are  meant  to 
indicate  that  they  would  apply  in  all  cases,  but  they 
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do  apply  to  the  playgrounds  that  have  been  studied 
in  this  investigation. 


A  Municipal  Golden 
Wedding 

On  May  7th  Hibbing,  Minnesota,  honored  its 
old  pioneers  when  more  than  500  people  gathered 
at  the  Memorial  Building  to  pay  tribute  to  twenty- 
two  couples,  all  of  whom  had  been  married  forty- 
five  years  or  more  and  some  of  whom  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  watching  the  munici- 
pality growing  from  a  lumber  camp  to  a  modern 
metropolis.  The  celebration  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  a  number  of  community  organizations 
including  the  Hibbing  First  Settlers  Club,  the 
Village  Council,  the  School  Board,  the  Township 
Board,  the  Park  Board,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Advertising  Club,  the  Recreation  Coun- 
cil and  the  Recreation  Department. 

Among  the  guests  who  were  invited  to  attend 
were  the  "bridal  couples,"  the  first  teacher,  the 
first  child  born  in  Hibbing  now  living,  the  first 
mayor,  the  first  couple  married,  the  first  couple 
married  at  a  public  wedding  and  the  first  settlers. 
Other  guests  included  the  children,  grandchildren, 
and  great  grandchildren  of  the  bridal  couples, 
members  of  the  general  committee,  hosts  and 
wives,  settlers  and  pioneers  who  had  lived  in  Hib- 
bing thirty  years  or  more,  members  of  the  spon- 
soring organizations  and  the  appointed  represen- 
tatives from  organizations  in  Hibbing. 

About  500  people  sat  down  at  the  banquet, 
which  was  served  at  a  dollar  a  plate.  From  5  :30 
to  6:30,  an  informal  reception  was  held  in  the 
auditorium,  one  section  of  which  was  reserved  for 
an  exhibit  of  heirlooms  and  keepsakes  of  Hib- 
bing's  early  settlers.  At  six  o'clock,  to  the  strains 
of  the  Lohengrin  Wedding  March,  the  bridal 
couples  were  escorted  to  their  places,  each  at  the 
head  of  a  table.  Then  followed  a  program  of 
assembly  singing,  vocal  and  violin  selections,  clog 
dancing,  speeches  and  a  roll  call  of  the  organiza- 
tions of  Hibbing. 

Each  of  the  bridal  couples  was  presented  with 
a  gold  medal  and  each  bride  was  given  a  colonial 
bouquet.  Gifts  were  presented  to  the  couple  who 
had  been  married  the  longest,  the  couple  having 
the  largest  family  and  the  three  couples  who  had 
lived  in  Hibbing  for  the  longest  time. 


Consumption  and 
Leisure 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Recent  Economic 
Changes  in  the  United  States  which  incorporates 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Recent  Economic 
Changes  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Unem- 
ployment, the  subject  of  consumption  and  leisure 
is  discussed. 

"Closely  related  to  the  increased  rate  of  produc- 
tion-consumption of  products  is  the  consumption 
of  leisure. 

"It  was  during  the  period  covered  by  the  sur- 
vey that  the  conception  of  leisure  as  'consumable* 
began  to  be  realized  upon  in  business  in  a  prac- 
tical way  and  on  a  broad  scale.  It  began  to  be 
recognized,  not  only  that  leisure  is  'consumable/ 
but  that  people  cannot  'consume'  leisure  without 
consuming  goods  and  services,  and  that  leisure 
which  results  from  an  increasing  man-hour  pro- 
ductivity helps  to  create  new  needs  and  new  and 
broader  markets. 

"The  increasing  interest  in  the  fine  arts  and 
in  science ;  the  increased  sales  of  books  and  maga- 
zines ;  the  increase  in  foreign  travel ;  the  grow- 
ing interest  and  participation  in  sports  of  all  kinds  ; 
the  domestic  pilgrimages  of  some  40,000,000  motor 
tourists  who  use  more  than  2,000  tourist  camps; 
the  greatly  increased  enrollment  in  our  high 
schools  and  colleges;  the  motion  picture  theaters 
and  the  radio — all  these  reflect  the  uses  of  increas- 
ing leisure. 

"During  the  period  covered  by  the  survey  the 
trend  toward  increased  leisure  received  a  consid- 
erable impetus.  The  work  week  was  shortened 
in  the  factory  by  better  planning  and  modern  ma- 
chinery, and  time-and-labor  saving  appliances  and 
services. 

"Few  of  the  current  economic  developments 
have  made  such  widespread  changes  in  our  na- 
tional life  or  promise  so  much  for  the  future  as 
the  utilization  of  our  increasing  leisure." 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  secured  for  $.05 
each  from  the  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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American  Family  Life- 
a  Study 


Seldom  has  American  family  life  been  under 
such  close  scrutiny  as  in  the  study  which  resulted 
in  Middletoum*  Here  are  pictured  people  as  in- 
dividuals and  in  social  groups,  getting  a  living, 
making  a  home,  training  their  young,  using  their 
leisure,  engaging  in  religious  practices  and  taking 
part  in  community  activities. 

What  are  these  people  doing  as  they  engage  in 
these  universal  pursuits?  How  differently  are 
they  doing  these  things  today  from  the  way  they 
did  them  in  1890? 

Home  making  seems  to  have  changed  little.  A 
somewhat  larger  percentage  of  homes  is  owned 
now  than  in  1890.  Families  are  smaller;  child 
bearing  is  a  moral  obligation,  however ;  and  there 
is  certainly  more  interest  in  intelligent  child  rear- 
ing than  thirty  years  ago.  The  drawing  power  of 
interests  outside  the  home  is  one  of  the  marked 
changes  of  the  generation,  especially  as  the  chil- 
dren get  on  into  high  school  age.  A  questionnaire 
circulated  among  nearly  900  high  school  sopho- 
mores, juniors  and  seniors  indicated  that  over 
55%  of  the  boys  and  44%  of  the  girls  had  been 
at  home  between  the  hours  of  supper  time  and  bed 
time  less  than  four  evenings  within  the  last  seven. 
Athletics,  dramatics,  committee  meetings,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Reserves, 
the  movies,  auto  riding,  club  meetings,  parties, 
dances,  all  outnumbered  "dates  at  home."  There 
is,  of  course,  recognition  of  the  modern  older 
generation  attitude  toward  sophisticated  social  life 
of  today.  "The  relaxing  of  parental  control  com- 
bines with  the  decrease  in  group  parties  to  further 
the  greater  exclusiveness  of  an  individual  couple." 
In  the  nineties,  everybody  went  to  parties  together 
and  came  home  together.  Today,  couples  go  as 
such  to  movies,  dances,  automobile  rides. 

Stress  within  the  family  is  shown  by  figures 
given  in  a  table  indicating  the  traits  which  boys 
and  girls  think  most  desirable  in  a  father  and  in 
a  mother.  In  this  table  the  great  importance  of 
common  play  activities  is  emphatically  brought 
out.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  boys  said  that  a 
father  must  spend  time  with  his  children — reading, 

*Middletown,  a  study  in  contemporary  American  culture  by 
Robert  and  Helen  Lynd.  Published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co., 
New  York  City.  Price  $5.00. 


talking,  playing  with  them ;  34%  said  he  must  re- 
spect his  children's  opinions ;  25%  plus  said  he 
must  be  an  active  church  member ;  23%  plus  said 
he  must  be  a  college  graduate.  Of  the  girls  66% 
said  he  must  spend  time  with  his  children — read- 
ing, talking,  playing  with  them ;  42%  plus  said  he 
must  respect  his  children's  opinions ;  30%  said  he 
must  be  an  active  church  member;  13%  plus  said 
he  must  be  a  college  graduate.  Fifty-seven  percent 
plus  of  the  boys  said  a  mother  must  be  a  good 
cook  and  housekeeper;  34%  plus  said  she  must 
always  have  time  to  read,  talk  or  go  on  picnics 
with  her  children;  25%  plus  said  she  must  be  an 
active  church  member ;  24%  plus  said  she  must 
respect  her  children's  opinions;  23%  said  she 
must  not  nag  or  lose  her  temper.  Of  the  girls, 
52%  said  she  must  be  a  good  cook  and  house- 
keeper ;  40%  plus  said  that  she  must  have  time  to 
read,  talk  or  play  with  her  children;  33%  plus 
said  she  must  never  lose  her  temper  or  nag; 
24%  plus  said  she  must  respect  her  children's 
opinions. 

The  problem  of  leisure  in  Middle  town  was 
studied  from  three  viewpoints — traditional  ways 
of  spending  leisure,  inventions  re-making  leisure, 
and  the  organization  of  leisure. 

There  is  greater  leisure  today  than  thirty  years 
ago  and  a  greater  variety  of  opportunity.  "The 
characteristic  leisure-time  pursuits  of  the  city  tend 
to  be  things  done  by  others  rather  than  by  indi- 
viduals alone ;  and  except  for  the  young,  particu- 
larly the  young  males,  they  are  largely  passive"- 
movies,  auto,  card  playing,  radio.  There  is  much 
more  reading  of  school  books.  "Middletown  drew 
out  approximately  6,500  library  books  for  each 
thousand  of  its  population  during  1924  as  against 
850  for  each  thousand  during  1890.  Four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  in  each  thousand  were  library 
card  holders  in  1923  whereas  even  as  late  as 
1910,  only  199  people  in  each  thousand  had  cards." 
Apparently  not  many  books  are  bought  except 
children's  books  for  Christmas  presents  and  re- 
ligious books.  On  the  other  hand,  reading  circles 
and  Chautauquas  of  the  nineties  have  all  but  dis- 
appeared in  both  business  and  working  class 
groups.  Analysis  of  the  magazines  taken  by  the 
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business  homes  and  the  working  class  homes  in 
Middletown  revealed  a  sharp  divergence.  A  few 
magazines  such  as  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  the  Literary  Digest  seem  to  serve  most  groups, 
but  commonly  the  business  class  group  are  served 
by  the  well-edited  magazines  with  well  paid 
authors  with  which  we  are  readily  familiar,  where- 
as the  working  class  homes  are  served  by  a  dif- 
ferent group  of  magazines  less  well  edited,  less 
well  known,  with  less  well-paid  authors.  Middle- 
town  appears  to  read  both  books  and  magazines 
primarily  for  the  vicarious  living  in  fictional  form 
they  contain.  "Sex  adventure"  magazines  sell 
roughly  3,500  to  4,000  copies  each  month  through- 
out the  city. 

Music  has  a  prominent  place  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum. Forty-one  of  124  working  class  families 
have  children  who  take  music  lessons.  Music  led 
the  list  of  extra-curricular  interests  with  26%  of 
the  341  girls  who  answered  this  question  in  the 
questionnaire  with  sewing  second  by  15%.  Radio 
led  the  list  among  the  boys  with  20%  and  music 
was  second  with  15%.  However,  as  with  read- 
ing, the  question  arises  as  to  "whether  music  ac- 
tually bulks  larger  as  a  form  of  leisure  time  en- 
joyment than  in  the  nineties."  Music  for  adults 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  spontaneous 
active  participation.  It  has  become  largely  a 
passive  matter.  The  popular  singing  societies 
have  disappeared,  with  one  working  class  excep- 
tion. Music  is  no  longer  a  feature  of  the  socials 
and  parties  as  it  was  in  the  nineties.  Chorus 
choirs  are  disappearing  in  the  churches.  There 
were  four  choral  societies  in  1890,  only  two  to- 
day, one  of  working  class  men  and  tke  other  of 
business  class  women. 

Of  course  the  invention  re-making  leisure  is  the 
automobile.  Out  of  123  working  class  families, 
60  have  cars.  Forty-one  of  these  60  own  their 
homes.  Twenty-six  of  these  41  have  mortgages 
on  their  homes ;  of  these  63  families  that  do  not 
own  a  motor  car,  40  own  their  homes ;  of  these  40, 
29  have  mortgages  on  their  homes.  Repeated 
testimony  indicates  even  among  the  working  class 
families  the  pride  and  delight  in  automobile  own- 
ership and  use.  Even  though  purchased  and  main- 
tained at  sacrifice  and  at  redistribution  of  budget 
expenditures,  the  car  is  valued  as  worth  all  it 
costs.  Many  of  the  wives  of  working  class  fam- 
ilies made  statements  like  this :  "I'll  go  without 
food  before  I'll  give  up  the  car,"  and  the  reason 
was  altogether  the  leisure  time  use  of  the  car, 
to  go  around  and  see  things,  keep  the  family  to- 
gether, picnics.  There  is,  of  course,  a  recognition 


of  the  problems  involved  in  the  use  by  young 
people  of  the  car,  their  ability  to  get  away,  through 
distance,  from  home  restraints. 

"The  automobile  .  .  .  has  revolutionized  Mid- 
dletown's  leisure;  more  perhaps  than  the  movies, 
or  any  other  intrusion.  ...  It  is  making  leisure 
time  enjoyment  a  regularly  expected  part  of  every 
day  and  week  rather  than  an  occasional  event." 

"Like  the  automobile,  the  motion  picture  is 
more  to  Middletown  than  simply  a  new  way  of 
doing  an  old  thing.  It  has  added  new  dimensions 
to  the  city's  leisure."  About  two  and  three-quar- 
ters times  the  entire  city's  population  attended  the 
nine  motion  picture  theatres  during  the  month  of 
July,  1923,  and  more  than  four  and  a  half  times 
the  entire  population  in  the  winter  month  of  De- 
cember. Of  the  high  school  boys  and  girls,  about 
30%  had  been  once  during  a  previous  week,  about 
21%  twice  during  the  previous,  8  or  9  per  cent 
three  times,  from  30  to  40%  not  at  all.  In  three 
of  40  business  men's  families  and  in  38  working 
men's  families  no  member  goes  to  the  movies. 
One  family  in  ten  of  each  group  goes  as  a  family 
once  a  week  or  oftener,  two  parents  without  chil- 
dren once  a  week  or  oftener  in  four  business  class 
families  (one  in  ten)  and  one  in  60  working  class 
families.  The  children  in  both  groups  attend  more 
often  without  their  families  than  do  all  the  other 
individuals  or  family  combinations  put  together. 
"The  decentralizing  tendency  of  the  movies  upon 
the  family,  suggested  by  this  last,  is  further  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  only  21%  of  337  boys  and 
33%  of  423  girls  from  the  three  upper  years  of 
the  high  school  go  to  the  movies  more  often  with 
their  parents  than  without  them."  Movies  have 
cut  into  lodge  attendance  and  union  attendance. 
"Like  the  automobile  and  radio,  the  movies  by 
breaking  up  leisure  time  into  an  individual,  family 
or  small  group  affair,  represent  a  counter  move- 
ment to  the  trend  toward  organization  so  marked 
in  clubs  and  other  leisure  time  pursuits."  As  in 
the  case  of  the  books  it  reads,  comedy,  heart  in- 
terest and  adventure  compose  the  great  bulk  of 
what  Middletown  enjoys  in  the  movies. 

"Though  less  widely  diffused  as  yet  (1924- 
1925)  than  automobile  owning  or  movie  attend- 
ance, the  radio  is  nevertheless  crowding  its  way  in 
among  the  necessities  in  the  family  standard  of 
living." 

"In  the  main,  these  leisure  activities  are  carried 
on  by  people  in  groups  rather  than  singly.  One 
plays  with  one's  family  or  friends.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  family  is  declining  as  a  unit  of 
leisure  time  pursuits,  the  basis  of  other  associa- 
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tions  is  shifted.  Many  of  the  earlier  informal 
ties  are  being  displaced  by  more  rigid  lines  of 
union  or  demarcation."  One  in  eight  of  the  wives 
in  the  business  group  and  one  in  three  wives  in 
the  working  class  group  reported  that  they  had  no 
friends  at  all  in  Middletown,  or  no  intimate 
friends.  Such  answers  as  the  following  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  forty  of  the  118  workers'  wives 
who  had  no  friends  or  no  intimate  friends :  "It 
doesn't  pay  to  be  too  friendly";  "I  have  no  inti- 
mate friends;  it  is  difficult  and  too  involving  to 
become  intimate  with  anybody."  The  neighbor- 
hood plays  a  part  in  the  forming  of  friendships 
more  among  the  working  class  than  the  business 
class  and  less  than  formerly.  There  seems  to  be 
a  genuine  decrease  in  neighborliness.  The  church 
is  still  an  agency  for  getting  acquainted,  though 
this,  like  the  neighborhood,  appears  to  have  de- 
clined somewhat  as  a  basis  for  association. 

"Organized  club  groups  appear  to  have  become 
more  important.  Among  the  working  class  the 
lodge  and  union  as  well  as  the  corner  saloon  have 
declined.  To  some  extent,  the  movies,  the  auto 
and  the  radio  seem  to  have  taken  their  place. 
Clubs,  such  as  the  business  class  have  formed  in 
the  luncheon  clubs  to  take  the  place  of  the  lodges 
of  the  earlier  days  seem  not  to  have  arisen  among 
the  working  class  as  yet.  Social  calling  seems 
greatly  to  have  declined  as  have  informal  parties. 
Accompanying  this  incipient  decline  in  home 
parties  is  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  the 
whole-family  parties  before  the  specialized  parties 
for  each  age  group  and  the  self-sufficient  social 
system  of  the  high  school."  "The  growing  rigid- 
ity of  the  social  system  today  is  centering  parties 
more  and  more  upon  cards."  "Dancing  is  today  a 
universal  skill  among  the  young.  Their  social 
life,  particularly  among  the  high  school  group, 
is  increasingly  built  about  it." 

"Today  the  social  pace  is  set  for  the  unmarried 
group  by  the  elaborate  formality  of  club,  fra- 
ternity and  sorority  dances  in  hotels".  .  .  . 
"These  reach  chiefly  the  business  group  but  tend 
to  reach  a  greater  range  as  high  school  attendance 
grows.  .  .  .  The  better  music  of  public  dance  , 
halls  has  greater  attraction." 

"Just  as  the  unorganized  social  associations  of 
the  neighborhood  in  1890  have  given  way  in- 
creasingly to  semi-organized  dances  and  clubs,  so 
the  more  active  leisure-time  pursuits  involving 
physical  exertion  in  various  sports  exhibit  a  simi- 
lar recession  of  the  unorganized  before  the  or- 
ganized. .  .  .  The  city  affords  facilities  for  or- 


ganized sports  undreamed  of  in  1890;  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  high  school  gymnasium,  municipal 
golf  course,  country  club  course  and  grade  school, 
high  school,  factory,  lodge  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leagues 
in  various  sports."  "The  athletic  activity  of  the 
city  today  culminates  in  high  school  basketball." 
The  City  Council  voted  $100,000  for  a  new  gym- 
nasium for  the  "Bearcats,"  which  is  the  high 
school  basket  ball  team  in  a  state-wide  league  with 
regional,  sectional  and  final  games.  The  chapter 
on  Community  Activities  lists  this  "Bearcat"  team 
as  probably  the  chief  occasion  for  group  solidarity 
in  the  city.  The  whole  town  gives  itself  up  ex- 
clusively to  basketball  during  the  basketball  sea- 
son. "Active  physical  sports  tend  to  drop  off 
sharply  among  all  classes  after  high  school".  .  .  . 
"Women,  too,  have  begun  to  engage  in  athletic 
sports  though  not  so  commonly  as  men." 

"A  total  of  458  active  clubs  were  discovered  in 
Middletown  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1924;  roughly,  one  for  each  80  people"  as  com- 
pared with  probably  one  for  every  125  in  1890. 
"While  the  city  has  grown  less  than  three  and 
one-half  fold,  adult  social  clubs  have  increased 
from  21  to  129;  church  adult  social  clubs  from 
eight  to  101.  Adult  benevolent  groups,  trade 
unions  and  the  crop  of  literary,  artistic  and  mu- 
sical clubs  have  each  doubled.  Business  and  pro- 
fessional groups  have  increased  from  one  to  nine 
and  civic  clubs  from  one  to  eleven.  .  .  .  National 
organizations  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
Girl  Reserves  have  increased  in  Middletown  from 
zero  to  ten  groups.  Organized  juvenile  clubs  of 
all  kinds  have  increased  from  six  in  1890  to 
95.  ...  Most  of  Middletown  clubs  apparently 
offer  people  not  an  extension  of  their  customary 
activities  but  a  way  of  escape  from  them." 

"Apparently  only  the  business  class  of  women 
has  clubs  for  'cultural  purposes.'  Apparently, 
too,  comparisons  indicate  that  active  study  in  con- 
nection with  the  programs  in  women's  clubs  is 
somewhat  less  consecutive  than  formerly  with  an 
increase  in  civic  activities.  "The  earlier  aims  of 
the  promotion  of  literary  and  social  tastes  are 
giving  way  to  the  social  and  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  women  and  the  united  effort  to  the  fur- 
ther improvement  of  the  community  in  which  we 
live."  .  .  .  "And  yet  the  essential  function  of 
these  groups  is  probably  no  more  to  be  found  in 
their  civic  work  than  in  their  study  programs. 
...  In  the  nineties  when  books,  magazines  and 
other  opportunities  for  self-culture  were  rela- 
tively less  available  and  informal  contacts  with 
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friends  more  so,  the  social  aspect  was  apparently 
less  important.  Today,  with  this  situation  re- 
served, it  must  be  served  first." 

The  professional  groups  organized  on  a  "get- 
ting-a-living"  basis,  are  professionally  stimulat- 
ing. "Except  for  these  specialized  clubs,  how- 
ever, the  discussion  groups  of  the  nineties  are  as 
far  removed  from  the  leisure-time  pursuits  of 
Middletown  men  today  as  trolley  rides  and  church 
socials.  The  new  civic  clubs,  which  with  golf, 
bridge,  and  motoring  are  the  leisure  interests  to- 
ward which  Middletown  business  men  gravitate, 
are  in  no  sense  an  outgrowth  of  the  early  dis- 
cussion clubs.  They  are  bred  of  a  different  stock 
and  nourished  at  the  breast  of  the  local  business 
life."  Rotary  and  other  civic  clubs  are  given 
large  recognition  as  social  and  leisure-time  agen- 
cies. 

"The  great  day  of  lodges  as  important  leisure- 
time  institutions  in  Middletown  has  vanished.  The 
lodge  and  the  declining  labor  union  are  almost  the 
only  clubs  of  the  working  men.  .  .  .  Insofar  as 
Middletown  may  be  clubbed  to  death,  this  is 
largely  a  business  class  phenomenon.  .  .  .  The 
pressure  upon  the  working  class  as  a  whole  appears 
to  be  not  from  the  multiplication  of  their  loyalties 
but  from  their  social  isolation." 

"With  greater  organization  has  come  increas- 
ing standardization  of  leisure-time  pursuits ;  men 
and  women  dance,  play  cards,  and  motor  as  the 
crowd  does;  business  men  play  golf  with  their 
business  associates;  some  men  in  both  groups 
tinker  with  their  cars  and  tune  in  their  radios ; 
a  decreasing  number  of  men  are  interested  in 
gardening,  a  few  turn  to  books,  one  or  .two  sur- 
reptitiously write  a  little;  a  few  women  'keep  up 
music'  and  two  or  three  paint  or  write ;  among 
the  wealthy  are  a  few  who  collect  paintings  and 
prints,  two  who  collect  rare  books,  and  one  who 
collects  rugs.  Interest  in  drama,  as  in  music, 
art,  and  poetry,  centers  mainly  in  the  high  school. 
In  1877  there  was  even  a  Mechanics'  Dramatic 
Club,  a  local  group  of  amateurs;  but  today  an 
occasional  lodge  revue  is  put  on  with  much  labor 
to  raise  needed  funds,  and  now  and  then  a  sor- 
ority gives  a  revue,  but  the  giving  of  plays  is  con- 
fined to  the  high  school  and  to  a  few  women  in 
the  Dramatic  Department  of  the  Woman's  Club. 
For  those  who  look  wistfully  beyond  the  horizon 
a  hobby  tends  to  be  like  an  heretical  opinion,  some- 
thing to  be  kept  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  One  family,  unsually  rich  in  personal  re- 
sources, has  recently  built  a  home  a  little  way  out 


of  town,  set  back  from  the  road  almost  Bidden  in 
trees.  So  incomprehensible  is  such  a  departure 
that  rumors  are  afloat  as  to  what  secret  motive 
can  have  prompted  such  unprecedented  action. 
Hobbies  appear  to  be  somewhat  more  prevalent 
among  high  school  pupils  than  among  their  elders. 
Of  275  boys  and  341  girls  in  the  last  three  years 
of  the  high  school  answering  the  question,  "In 
.  what  thing  that  you  are  doing  at.  home  this  fall 
-  are  you  most  interested  ?"  One  boy  was  publish- 
ing a  small  magazine,  one  studying  aviation,  one 
practicing  mental  telepathy,  fourteen  doing  scien- 
tific experiments,  one  girl  was  collecting  books, 
one  studying  photography,  one  collecting  linen 
handkerchiefs,  two  .  doing  botanical  experiments, 
.and  three  girls  and  one  boy  writing.  But  most  of 
.  their  answers  show  that  standardized  pursuits  are 
the  rule;  with  little  in  their  environment  to  stimu- 
late originality  and  competitive  social  life  to  dis- 
courage it,  being  'different'  is  rare  even  among  the 
young. 

"Men  have  adopted  more  rapidly  than  their 
wives  the  activities  growing  out  of  new  leisure- 
.  time  inventions ;  it  is  largely  they  who  drive  and 
tinker  about  the  car,  who  build  the  radio  set  and 
'get  San  Francisco,'  who  play  golf,  who  first  use 
such  new  play  devices  as  gymnasium  and  swim- 
ming pool.  Meanwhile,  such  new  leisure  as  Mid- 
dletown women  have  acquired  tends  to  go  largely 
into  doing  more  of  the  same  kinds  of  things  as 
before.  The  answers  of  the  two  groups  of  women 
interviewed  to  the  question,  'What  use  would 
you  make  of  an  extra  hour  in  your  day?'  bear 
witness  to  the  narrowness  of  the  range  of  leisure- 
time  choices  which  present  themselves  to  Middle- 
town  women.  Both  groups  spoke  of  wanting 
time  for  reading  more  often  than  anything  else, 
but  this  desire  to  read  was  more  marked  and  more 
specific  among  the  business  class.  Only  one  of 
the  thirty-two  business  class  wives  answering 
would  use  time  to  rest,  while  approximately  one 
in  seven  of  the  ninety-six  working  class  wives 
gave  such  answers  as  'rest,'  'Go  to  bed,'  'Lie  down 
and  rest,  something  I  hardly  ever  do.'  More 
than  a  third  of  the  working  class  group  answered 
blankly,  'I  don't  know.'  One  in  sixteen  of  each 
group  answered,  'Fancy  work  or  crocheting,'  but, 
in  the  case  of  both  of  the  two  business  class 
women  so  answering,  in  a  tone  of  apology.  In 
both  groups  a  number  mentioned  getting  out  more 
with  people,  but  the  answers  indicate  different 
kinds  of  pressure.  Among  the  working  class  it 
was  frequently:  'I'd  go  anywhere  to  get  away 
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from  the  house.  I  went  to  the  store  last  night. 
I've  been  out  of.  the  house  only  twice  in  the  three 
months  since  we  moved  here,  both  times  to  the 
store.'  'I  have  two  daughters.  One  lives  only  a 
block  away  and  I've  been  over  to  see  her  only 
twice  in  the  last  two  months.  The  other  lives  ten 
miles  out  on  the  interurban  and  I  never  see  her. 
If  I  had  an  hour  I'd  use  it  to  see  them.'  The 
pressure  upon  the  group  of  business  class  women 
is  apparently  much  less  at  this  point;  some  of 
them  say  vaguely,  'I'd  like  more  time  for  read- 
ing, calling,  visiting,  and  social  life.'  Not  one  of 
these  business  class  women  answering  referred  to 
church  work  or  Bible  reading  as  a  possible  way 
of  spending  an  extra  hour,  although  to  seven  of 
the  working  class  women  answering,  such  work 
was  their  chief  desire ;  two  business  class  women, 
however,  mentioned  civic  work  among  other 
things.  No  worker's  wife  spoke  of  more  time 
with  her  children,  but  four  of  the  group  felt 
this  as  their  chief  desire.  No  woman  of  either 
group  spoke  of  wanting  to  spend  more  time 
with  her  husband.  One  woman  perhaps  summed 
up  the  situation  of  the  business  class  mother 
whose  children  are  not  below  school  age;  'I  am 
busy  most  of  the  time,  but  I  can  always  get  out 
when  I  want.'  Another  expressed  herself  as 
actually  having  time  to  spare :  'I  am  not  pressed 
for  time.  I  really  have  time  for  more  civic  ac- 
tivity than  the  community  want  me  to  do.'  For 
a  large  proportion  of  the  working  class  wives, 
on  the  other  hand,  each  day  is  a  race  with  time 
to  compass  the  essentials. 

"Much  may  be  learned  regarding  a  culture  by 
scrutiny  of  the  things  people  do  when  they  do 
not  have  to  engage  in  prescribed  activities,  as 
these  leisure  pursuits  are  frequently  either  ex- 
tensions of  customary  occupations  to  which  they 
contribute  or  contrasts  to  the  more  habitual  pur- 
suits. In  Middletown  both  aspects  of  leisure 
appear.  The  reading  Middletown  people  most 
enjoy  the  spectacles  of  romance  and  adventure 
they  witness  on  the  screen,  the  ever-speedier  and 
more  extended  auto  trips,  many,  even  today  the 
majority — of  the  women's  club  papers,  would 
seem  to  be  valued  in  large  part  because  of  their 
contrast  to  the  humdrum  routine  of  everyday 
life.  This  seems  to  be  particularly  true  of  the 
working  class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
system  of  business  men's  clubs  is  apparently 
spontaneous  activity,  as  golf  is  utilized  increas- 
ingly as  a  business  asset ;  this  use  of  leisure- 
time  groups  as  an  extension  of  the  main  activi- 
ties of  life  is  appearing  to  a  minor  but  seem- 


ingly   increasing    extent    in    the    women's    study 
clubs. 

"Finally,  the  greater  organization  of  leisure 
is  not  altogether  a  substitute -for  the  informal 
contacts  of  a  generation  ago;  opportunities  to 
touch  elbows  with  people  are  multiplied  in  the 
mobile  and  organized  group  life  of  today,  but 
these  contacts  appear  to  be  more  casual  and  to 
leave  the  individual  somewhat  more  isolated 
from  the  close  friends  of  earlier  days.  In  view 
of  the  tightening  of  social  and  economic  lines 
in  the  growing  city,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
type  of  leisure-time  organizations  which  domi- 
nates today  tends  in  the  main  to  erect  barriers 
to  keep  others  out." 


The  "Meet-a-Body" 
Club 

BY 
MABEL  MADDEN-, 

Supervisor  Community  'Activities,  Cincinnati 
Public  Recreation  Commission 

"Comin'  Through  the  Rye"  is  not  the  only  place 
a  body  can  meet  a  body  in  Cincinnati.  There  is 
no  longer  any  excuse  for  being  lonesome  or  home- 
sick in  the  big  city,  for  the  Recreation  Commission 
is  serving  as  the  official  "blues"  chaser  for  any- 
one in  the  city  desiring  companionship  and  asso- 
ciation with  congenial  friends. 

Because  of  its  location  and  its  reputation  as  a 
manufacturing  center,  Cincinnati  has  a  large  pop- 
ulation of  out-of-town  people  who  come  here  to 
make  a  living.  The  municipal  University  and  the 
many  music,  art,  and  dramatic  schools  also  attract 
their  quota  of  non-resident  students.  Just  the 
thrill  and  adventure  of  living  in  a  big  city  are  suffi- 
cient incentives  to  attract  hundreds  of  young  men 
and  women  from  the  surrounding  small  towns. 

The  hurry  and  bustle  of  our  modern  complex 
civilization  makes  it  most  difficult  to  form  satis- 
fying friendships  in  a  large  city,  and  our  "Advice 
to  the  Lovelorn"  Columns  continually  contain  such 
statements  as :  "I  have  been  in  the  city  for  two 
years  and  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  friends," 
or :  "I  am  very  lonesome  and  am  wondering  if  life 
is  really  worth  living,"  or :  "Please  tell  me  where 
I  can  meet  some  nice  young  men." 

It  was  in  compliance  with  the  requests  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  city  that  the  Recreation  Com- 
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mission  decided  to  organize  and  sponsor  the 
"Meet-a-Body"  Club.  The  newspapers  were  most 
generous  in  allotting  space  for  the  announcement 
of  the  first  meeting  and  advertising  the  activities 
later. 

Ninety  members  were  registered  on  the  first 
night.  Men  and  women  from  all  walks  of  life  re- 
sponded. The  registration  card  contained  a  list 
of  suggested  activities,  with  a  request  that  prefer- 
ences be  checked.  As  the  result,  the  following 
schedule  was  arranged : 

Monday  night :  Supper  Class 

General  party  and  get-together 

Tuesday  night :  Dramatic  Club 

Wednesday  night:  Bridge  Club 

Sunday  afternoon :  Hiking  Club 

The  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Education 
makes  it  possible  to  conduct  a  supper  class  before 
the  general  party  on  Monday.  The  Board  pro- 
vides an  instructor  who  teaches  the  members  to 
prepare  delicious  meals. 

The  party  consists  of  social  mixers,  grand 
march  figures,  holiday  programs  and  dancing. 
Refreshments  are  served  at  the  close  of  the  eve- 
ning's program.  The  party  is  conducted  at  the 
Guilford  School  Building,  which  is  centrally  lo- 
cated, and  each  member  pays  twenty-five  cents  a 
night  to  cover  the  expenses. 

The  Sunday  hike  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
popular  activity  of  the  club.  Sebastian  Linehan, 
a  nationally  famous  walker  and  holder  of  many 
records,  became  interested  in  the  club  and  gener- 
ously volunteered  to  serve  as  leader  of  the  hikers. 
The  hikes  begin  at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  after- 
noon at  the  end  of  a  car  line.  They  cover  approxi- 
mately from  six  to  ten  miles,  terminating  at  a 
farm  house  or  country  club  where  supper  is 
served.  Dancing  and  games  are  enjoyed  after 
supper  and  a  bus  is  chartered  for  the  return  trip. 
As  many  as  seventy  people  have  attended  the  hike 
when  the  weather  is  favorable,  but  at  least  thirty- 
five  come  out  every  Sunday,  rain  or  shine. 

The  club  is  filling  a  definite  need  in  Cincinnati, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  letters  and  calls 
received  by  this  office.  The  idea  may  be  heartily 
recommended  to  recreation  directors  who  are  try- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  of  providing  contacts 
for  the  lonesome  people  in  their  communities. 


The  two  great  problems  before  America  today 
are  education  and  recreation.  Recreation  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  education. — Herbert 
Lehman,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York  State. 


Aladdin  Comes  to  Life 
in  Seattle 

As  the  culmination  of  the  winter's  program  of 
story  interpretation  conducted  by  the  Playground 
Department  of  the  Seattle,  Washington,  Park 
Board,  a  revival  of  the  story  of  Aladdin  and  his 
wonderful  lamp  was  presented  in  all  six  of  the 
play  field  houses  with  uniform  costumes  and  scen- 
ery but  with  different  casts.  Informal  play  acting 
and  the  production  of  skits,  dramatized  by  the 
children  themselves,  have  been  the  regular  winter 
program  to  which  Aladdin  with  its  600  partici- 
pants proved  a  colorful  climax.  Audiences  of 
more  than  4,000  enjoyed  the  performances.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  picked  cast  of  young  Thespians  from 
the  different  groups  will  later  produce  the  same 
play. 

The  dances  learned  and  executed  by  the  children 
are  of  special  interest.  The  little  green  devils  who 
start  all  the  trouble  pop  on  the  stage  and  open 
the  play ;  the  ladies-in-waiting  to  the  princess  per- 
form a  dance  and  the  lamp  guardians  are  dignified 
in  their  symbolic,  Oriental  steps.  Even  the  genii 
of  the  lamp  and  of  the  ring  flutter  their  fairy 
wings  for  another  step.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
small,  fat,  solemn-faced  mandarins  who  are  the 
most  Oriental  in  their  actions.  In  the  scene  in 
the  Emperor's  palace  they  dance  a  sword  dance, 
with  long,  gold  swords  that  curve  menacingly. 

At  some  of  the  centers  an  orchestra  composed 
of  children  accompanied  the  play,  aiding  in  the 
entrances  and  exits  of  the  actors  and  proving  an 
interesting  background  for  the  dances. 

The  nonchalance  of  the  young  actors  displayed 
their  interest  in  the  parts  they  are  playing — if  a 
word  slipped,  there  was  no  faltering.  Long  prac- 
tice in  acting  throughout  the  winter  months  had 
delivered  them  from  stage-fright.  The  "theme- 
song"  of  the  production  formed  a  very  charming 
ending  for  the  first  scene  and  last  act  of  the  play. 

Playground  instructors  and  supervisors  find  it 
very  interesting  to  note  the  different  ways  the 
various  groups  have  worked  out  the  same  play. 
The  Aladdin  of  one  cast  is  bold;  in  another  he  is 
a  quiet  individual.  The  types  of  children  in  the 
different  fields  show  up  very  clearly.  One  district, 
internationally  populated,  provides  a  most  inter- 
esting cast ;  another  gives  an  almost  entirely  Italian 
show,  and  still  another  group  has  a  preponderance 
of  Swedish  actors. 


The  Annual  Music  Festival  at 


Morgan  town,  West  Virginia 

BY 

ELIZABETH  G.  ENGLE, 
Director,  Department  of  Recreation,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  Independent  School  District 


Surrounding  Morgantown  are  a  number  of 
rural  districts,  many  of  them  in  the  mountains, 
miles  away  from  improved  roads.  The  lives  of 
the  people  in  these  remote  communities  are  for 
the  most  part  drab  and  uninteresting.  There  is 
little  social  life  and  no  incentive  to  get  together. 
Some  of  the  older  people  had  never  been  to  the 
city  until  three  years  ago  when  one  of  the  high- 
ways was  completed. 

The  Department  of  Recreation  of  the  Morgan- 
town  school  district  decided  to  extend  its  service 
to  nineteen  of  these  districts  and  has  been  spon- 
soring community  meetings  in  an  effort  to  create 
a  greater  interest  in  music  through  the  use  of 
local  talent  in  the  various  districts.  To  create  a 
community  spirit  and  encourage  a  greater  number 
of  people  to  take  part,  a  competitive  program 
was  worked  out,  culminating  in  a  series  of  music 
festivals,  the  first  of  which  was  held  in  March, 
1927. 

Practices  held  in  each  district  provided  the  basis 
for  many  a  community  meeting.  The  districts 
entered  old  time  fiddlers,  male  quartettes  and 
mixed  quartettes,  harmonica  players,  string  or- 
chestras, jiggers,  square  dance  sets  and  singing 
schools.  This  program  proved  so  popular  and  the 
competition  so  keen  that  plans  were  immediately 
made  for  the  following  year. 

The  practices  for  the  second  annual  music  fes- 
tival were  so  well  attended  that  it  was  necessary 
to  hold  elimination  contests  in  most  of  the  districts 
and  only  the  winners  were  entered  in  the  final 
festival.  Entries  were  received  from  ten  of  the 
nineteen  communities  and  it  required  two  evenings 
to  take  care  of  all  the  events.  It  was  estimated 
that  1,500  people  were  in  attendance  each  eve- 
ning and  several  hundred  were  turned  away  be- 
cause of  lack  of  seats. 

The  third  annual  music  festival  was  held  in  the 
University  Field  House,  March  14  and  15,  1929. 
Seventeen  of  the  nineteen  rural  communities  en- 


tered— almost  100  per  cent.  There  were  approxi- 
mately 700  participants  and  11,000  in  the  audience. 
It  was  necessary  to  close  the  doors  at  7 :30  when 
seating  capacity  had  been  exhausted. 

The  program  for  the  first  evening  consisted  of 
old  time  singing  schools,  string  orchestras,  mixed 
quartettes,  jiggers  and  accordion  players.  The 
members  of  the  old  time  singing  school  were 
adults  who  dressed  in  costumes  similar  to  those 
worn  in  the  days  when  this  type  of  entertainment 
was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity.  A  singing 
master  gave  the  pitch  and  led  the  song.  The  string 
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orchestras  and  the  mixed  quartettes  used  such  old 
tunes  as,  Over  the  Waves,  Irish  Washerwoman 
and  Kentucky  Babe. 

There  were  five  classes  of  entrants  for  jigging 
or  clog  dancing — men  twenty-five  years  and  over, 
boys  fourteen  and  under,  girls  fifteen  to  eighteen 
and  girls  fourteen  and  under.  The  jiggers  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  applause,  especially  two  men, 
one  eighty-two  years  old,  the  other  seventy-six 
years  of  age.  The  accordion  numbers  were  a  spe- 
cial attraction.  There  were  two  classes  of  en- 
trants— men  and  women  eighteen  and  over  and 
young  men  and  women,  seventeen  and  under. 

The  second  evening's  entertainment  was  made 
up  of  square  dance  sets,  caller's  contest,  harmonica 
players,  old  fiddlers  and  male  quartettes.  The 
square  dancing  was  divided  into  two  groups — four 
couple  sets  and  eight  couple  sets,  who  used  such 
figures  as  Do-si-Do  and  Chase  the  Fly.  The 
dancers  were  in  costume  and  the  string  orchestras 
furnished  the  music.  The  callers  were  judged  at 
the  same  time  as  the  dance. 

In  the  harmonica  contest  each  district  was  rep- 
resented by  individual  players  and  harmonica 
bands  made  up  of  at  least  three  players. 

The  most  outstanding  contest  of  the  evening 
was  the  one  in  which  the  old  fiddlers  took  part. 
They  kept  time  with  their  feet  while  playing  old 
tunes  such  as  Granny  Will  Your  Dog  Bite,  Tur- 
key in  the  Straw,  Phoebe  and  Fishers'  Hornpipe. 
It  was  understood  that  the  tunes  played  should  be 
old  but  the  fiddlers  might  be  young. 

Points  and  ribbons  were  given  for  first,  second 
and  third  places  in  each  contest,  and  the  district 
receiving  the  highest  score  was  awarded  a  banner. 
Two  weeks  after  the  third  annual  music  festi- 
val the  sponsors  met  to  make  plans  for  1930.  The 
interest  in  harmonica  playing  has  increased  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  decided  to  have  the  harmonica 
contest  separate  from  the  music  festival.  This 
contest  will  probably  be  held  around  Thanksgiv- 
ing time.  Another  decision  of  the  sponsors  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  old  time  singing  school  and 
string  orchestra  contests,  formerly  open  to  adults 
only,  will  next  year  include  the  entire  community, 
young  and  old. 

Many  communities  have  already  organized  and 
expect  to  hold  meetings  each  month  of  the  year. 
In  speaking  of  the  festival,  one  of  the  local  papers 
said: 

"This  Annual  Music  Festival  fills  a  long  felt 
want.  It  brings  into  closer  contact  the  people  of 
the  suburban  districts  and  benefits  the  social  wel- 


fare and  community  spirit  of  every  section.  When 
you  can  get  together  in  the  various  sections  to  re- 
hearse time  after  time  in  preparation  for  the  final 
contest,  when  you  can  arrange  programs  such  as 
were  presented  Thursday  night  and  last  night, 
certainly  something  has  been  accomplished  in  com- 
munity enterprise  that  is  worth  while." 


Play  Aids  Religion 

The  importance  of  recreation  in  life  was 
stressed  by  the  Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  in 
a  sermon  in  the  Park  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
Park  Avenue  and  Sixty-fourth  Street.  The  New 
York  Times  of  May  sixth  gives  the  following  ex- 
tracts : 

"If  religion  leaves  out  play,"  he  said,  "it  leaves 
out  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  human 
life.  Nothing  beautiful  ever  came  into  human 
experience  until  people  began  to  play.  When 
primitive  man  first  made  pottery  he  made  it  as  a 
matter  of  utilitarian  necessity,  but  when  his  life 
eased  up  a  little  he  began  to  play  with  pottery,  to 
mold  it,  decorate  and  color  it.  All  art  comes  from 
play.  It  springs  from  that  margin  of  energy  and 
leisure  over  and  above  the  stern  demands  of  need. 
It  is  life's  surplus  and  overflow. 

"When  man  first  used  his  vocal  cords  he 
shrieked  in  fear,  he  cried  for  help,  be  bellowed  in 
rage  to  scare  his  enemy.  It  was  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  But  when  life  grew  easier  he  began  to 
play  with  his  voice,  to  sing — love  songs,  folk 
songs,  crude  at  first,  but  representing  that  sacred 
margin  of  time  and  strength  over  and  above  bare 
necessity,  within  which  man  does  things  he  loves 
to  do  for  the  sake  of  doing  them. 

"A  similar  process  took  place  in  religion.  At 
first  man's  primitive  religion  was  desperately  utili- 
tarian. It  was  a  way  of  getting  rain,  of  killing 
enemies,  of  warding  off  the  multitudinous  ghostly 
foes  of  the  demon  world ;  but  when  the  burden  of 
dread  was  a  little  lifted,  men  began  to  play  with 
religion.  They  rejoiced  in  the  Lord.  They 
danced  before  the  Lord.  They  held  festivals  of 
celebrations  and  thanksgiving.  As  in  art  and 
music,  so  in  religion,  the  loveliest  elements  have 
come  from  that  surplus  of  time  and  energy  over 
and  above  bare  necessity,  in  which  men  have  been 
religious  not  because  they  thought  they  must  be 
but  because  they  loved  to  be." 


The  Wellesley  Play  Day 


By 
ETHEL  BOWERS 


"Do  yon  want  to  attend  the  Wellesley  Play 
Day?"  This  was  the  question  asked  the  girls  of 
Radcliffe,  Wheaton,  Simmons  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity early  this  spring.  The  girls  were  not  sure. 
Vague  rumors  of  Play  Day  had  reached  them  but 
they  feared  the  unknown.  Just  what  was  a  Play 
Day  ?  What  were  they  expected  to  do  ?  Was  it 
worth  while  giving  up  a  Saturday  afternoon  to  go 
to  another  college  when  there  wasn't  any  competi- 
tion or  any  need  to  show  their  loyalty  to  their 
Alma  Mater  and  win  the  game? 

A  meeting  was  called  in  the  winter  by  the  di- 
rector and  instructors  of  the  Department  of  Hy- 
giene and  Physical  Education  of  Wellesley.  This 
was  attended  by  the  physical  directors  of  the  four 
colleges.  The  question  was  asked,  "Do  you  want  to 
have  a  Play  Day  ?"  The  idea  was  new  to  New  Eng- 
land colleges  although  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment at  Wellesley,  Miss  Ruth  Elliott,  had  wide 
experience  in  promoting  Play  Days  in  California. 
Before  the  meeting  adjourned  all  the  physical  di- 
rectors knew  the  elements  of  the  Play  Day  idea 
and  were  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect  of  a  New 
England  college  Play  Day.  They  in  turn  told 
their  leading  students  and  their  Athletic  Associa- 
tion officers  of  the  plans  for  the  Play  Day.  The 
interest  became  so  great  that  Wellesley  found  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  invited  guests 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  from  each  college  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  the  many  girls  who  wished  to 
attend.  In  addition,  several  of  the  colleges  found 
it  necessary  to  limit  the  number  attending  by. 
making  the  representation  of  their  college  at  the 
Play  Day  an  honor.  Thus,  outstanding  girls  in 
college  affairs  and  especially  in  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciations and  Physical  Education  Departments 
made  up  the  group  that  gathered  at  Wellesley  on 
a  bright  May  afternoon. 

Between  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors and  the  Play  Day,  graduate  students  in 
Physical  Education  had  been  working  on  Play 
Day  organization  and  administration  as  a  prob- 
lem in  their  graduate  theory  courses.  This  Play 
Day  represented  a  laboratory  experiment  for  them, 
proving  the  value  of  their  theories.  In  addition 
to  planning  a  complete  fair  weather  program  in 


which  all  of  the  many  beautiful  fields  of  Wellesley 
were  to  be  used,  they  had  prepared  a  complete 
indoor  Play  Day  program  for  250  girls  which 
was  to  be  used  in  case  of  rain.  Fortunately  for  all 
concerned  and  especially  for  the  photographers, 
both  amateur  and  professional,  the  day  was  re- 
markably beautiful. 

The  doors  of  the  gymnasium  were  wide  open 
and  bright  white  clad  girls  received  the  guests  and 
assisted  them  in  registering.  At  this  time  the 
girls  who  had  signed  up  previously  to  take  part 
in  specialized  sports  such  as  tennis  and  basketball 
received  tags  and  all  were  given  arm  bands  of  red, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  purple,  lavender,  black,  or- 
ange, brown  or  rose.  Each  arm  band  had  on  it 
"A"  or  "B";  thus  the  girls  were  divided  into  ten 
color  teams  with  two  divisions  for  each  team, 
making  twenty  teams  in  all. 

As  the  visitors  left  the  table  they  were  met  by 
a  Wellesley  undergraduate  who  was  hostess  for 
that  particular  color  team.  She  was  dressed  in 
white  and  wore  an  arm  band  of  the  color  of  the 
team  which  was  marked  with  the  word  "hostess." 
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It  was  her  duty  to  see  that  the  girls  of  her  color 
team  were  made  comfortable  and  that  the  team 
was  conducted  from  place  to  place  with  a  mini- 
mum loss  of  time.  This  added  much  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  Play  Day  was  conducted. 
Every  event  was  run  off  on  scheduled  time.  There 
was  no  lost  motion  or  lost  girls,  no  worry  or  con- 
fusion or  doubt.  The  hostess  saw  to  everything. 

In  the  gymnasium  a  charming  undergraduate 
made  a  single  announcement,  "Get  partners  and 
line  up  around  the  room."  In  a  quiet  voice  the 
"Get-acquainted-game"  was  explained.  Naturally 
we  chose  for  our  partner  a  girl  whom  we  knew. 
Two  girls  were  asked  to  step  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  floor.  They  were  told  to  skip  around  the 
room  while  the  music  played  and  when  it  stopped 
they  were  to  leave  their  partners  and  get  another 
partner.  This  was  to  continue  until  all  had  left 
the  line  of  march. 

Without  confusion  the  game  started,  the  girls 
skipping  in  any  direction  inside  the  large  circle. 
Soon  after,  many  girls  were  inside  the  ring  and 
in  another  few  moments  the  entire  ring  had  dis- 
solved and  all  the  girls  were  skipping  here,  there 
and  everywhere,  laughing  and  chatting  all  over  the 
gymnasium. 

The  whole  game  took  only  about  three  minutes. 
The  explanations  were  simple.  The  result  was 
all  that  could  be  hoped  for.  The  girls  were  laugh- 
ing, chatting  and  ready  for  the  next  thing.  In 
other  words  the  "ice  was  broken."  The  leader 
called  for  silence,  said  just  a  few  words,  "Go  to 
your  color  teams."  On  the  walls  of  the  gym  were 
banners  of  the  same  colors  as  the  teams.  The 
hostesses  were  waiting  under  the  banners.  In  two 
minutes  the  gym  was  empty.  Each  hostess  had 
led  her  team  out  of  the  nearest  exit  to  the  central 
play  field  in  front  of  the  officials'  stand,  where 
they  lined  up  by  teams.  Here  a  single  announce- 
ment was  made — "There  will  be  a  half  hour  of 
play.  When  the  bugle  blows  return  here.  The 
first  team  having  all  members  here  will  receive 
points." 

Then  followed  three  half-hour  play  periods  with 
girls  dotting  the  many  fields  of  which  Wellesley  is 
proud  and  which  are  the  despair  and  envy  of  so 
many  other  colleges.  In  the  center  field  Wellesley 
student  officials  were  waiting  with  a  great  cage 
ball.  As  soon  as  the  hostess  had  brought  the  color 
teams  competing  in  this  game,  the  official  in  charge 
organized  the  game,  explained  and  demonstrated 
it.  Then  the  game  started,  and  with  much  fun, 
screams  and  giggles,  the  score  rolled  up  first  for 


one  team  and  then  for  another.  In  this  game  the 
girls  lie  on  their  backs  in  four  straight  lines  with 
their  feet  toward  the  middle  line.  The  official 
tosses  the  24  inch  cage  ball  down  this  middle  row 
of  feet.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  kick  the  ball 
over  the  heads  of  your  opponents  and  to  keep 
the  ball  from  going  over  the  heads  of  your  own 
team.  If  the  ball  goes  over  the  heads  of  the  oppo- 
site team  a  point  is  scored,  if  it  goes  out  of  bounds 
at  either  end  no  point  is  registered. 

Eight  beautifully  kept  tennis  courts  were 
scenes  of  activity  for  four  color  teams.  At  each 
court  Wellesley  girls  dressed  in  white  and  wear- 
ing the  official  arm  band  organized  and  conducted 
the  games.  In  some  cases  these  girls  remained  at 
one  post  for  three  periods.  In  other  cases  they 
rotated,  going  from  game  to  game  each  period  and 
even  having  a  rest  period  wherein  they  could 
wander  around  and  see  the  other  activities  of  the 
Play  Day. 

Likewise,  at  the  basket  ball  courts  there  were 
many  officials  and  scorers.  The  head  official  made 
the  announcement  that  the  teams  would  have  ten 
minutes  to  organize  and  practice,  eight  minutes  to 
play,  two  minutes  to  rest  and  eight  minutes  to 
play.  Throughout  each  of  the  half  hour  periods 
the  head  timer  at  the  basket  ball  courts  blew  her 
whistle,  which  started  or  stopped  the  play  on  all 
the  courts.  The  officials  on  each  of  the  basket 
ball  courts  had  whistles  of  a  different  tone  from 
all  the  others  so  that  although  there  were  48  girls 
playing  basketball  on  adjoining  courts  there  was 
no  confusion  in  the  games. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  field  of  all  was  a 
partly  shaded  lawn  near  the  gymnasium.  Here 
was  a  ten  ring  circus  in  full  operation.  Under  a 
tree  two  girls  were  playing  jacks  at  a  table,  assisted 
by  one  of  the  Wellesley  officials.  In  another  shady 
spot  an  official  was  instructing  and  schooling  a 
group  playing  tether  ball.  On  a  grassy  bank  two 
girls  were  playing  mumbly-peg.  Nearby  another 
group  was  tossing  bean  bags  in  holes  in  a  board. 
Scattered  all  over  the  field  were  groups  of  girls 
doing  head  stands,  hand  stands,  cart  wheels,  In- 
dian wrestle,  jump  the  stick,  rooster  fight,  or 
wicket  walk.  Nearby  were  the  archery  range,  the 
horse  shoe  putting  and  tenikoit  fields. 

Some  girls  were  throwing  baseballs  at  the  ar- 
chery targets  to  test  their  accuracy  in  pitching. 
Others  were  shooting  arrows  at  other  targets. 
Girls  who  had  never  tossed  horseshoes  before 
were  learning,  and  the  game  of  tenikoit,  unknown 
to  so  many,  was  being  practiced  and  played.  Thus 
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in  addition  to  the  joy  of  playing  games  which  the 
girls  knew  well  they  had  the  opportunity  to  watch 
other  games  which  they  had  never  seen  before,  to 
learn  the  rules  from  a  girl  who  was  well  versed 
in  the  details  and  to  practice  the  game  under  the 
official's  instruction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
girls  from  the  visiting  colleges  in  this  way  ob- 
tained a  wider  vision  and  an  enthusiasm  for  a 
great  variety  of  activities  at  the  Wellesley  Play 
Day.  This  is  a  great  factor  in  all  Play  Days. 
There  should  be  more  stress  placed  on  new  games 
at  Play  Days,  and  in  fact  a  part  of  every  Play 
Day  program  should  be  a  demonstration  of  new 
games  with  opportunity  for  instruction  and  prac- 
tice. 

At  4 :30  all  the  "A"  team  girls  gathered  on  the 
baseball  field  and  the  "B"  team  girls  on  the  hockey 
field  for  relay  races.  Novelty  races  of  all  kinds 
were  conducted  amid  the  laughter  of  the  contest- 
ants. Then  all  gathered  at  the  tenikoit  fields  for 
giant  volley  ball.  Five  color  teams  were  arranged 
in  mass  formation  on  one  side  of  two  volley  ball 
nets ;  five  other  teams  faced  them.  Two  24-inch 
cage  balls  were  put  into  play.  There  was  much 
excitement  as  the  two  balls  were  batted  high  in 
the  air  by  hundreds  of  girls.  Every  girl  could 
play  either  ball  as  it  came  near  her.  The  fact 
that  all  of  the  250  girls  played  in  one  game  but 
with  two  balls  made  it  exciting  both  for  spectator 
and  participant. 

The  Play  Day  closed  with  a  buffet  supper  in 
the  Alumnae  Hall.  Each  girl  paid  seventy-five 
cents  for  the  supper,  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  the 
meal  being  paid  by  the  Wellesley  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. This  organization  had  provided  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  novelty  dances  and  stunts  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  guests.  Each  Athletic 
Association  present  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  short  speech  during  the  course  of  the  meal. 
Finally  the  great  moment  came  when  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  winning  color  team  was  made. 
The  girl  read  the  number  of  points  won  by  each 
team,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  various  teams  that 
were  sitting  at  the  banquet  according  to  their 
color  groups.  The  winning  team  was  asked  to 
come  forward  and  each  girl  received  a  doll  or 
animal  made  by  the  Wellesley  girls  with  tooth 
picks  and  gum  drops. 

There  will  be  no  doubt  hereafter  in  the  minds 
of  New  England  college  girls  as  to  what  a  Play 
Day  really  is  and  whether  it  is  worth  while.  The 
Wellesley  Play  Day  was  a  joyous  affair.  The 
mechanics  of  organization  were  so  very  well 


worked  out  that  there  was  no  confusion  and  one 
was  not  conscious  of  "seeing  the  wheels  go  round." 
All  the  girls,  if  one  can  judge  from  the  expres- 
sion of  their  faces,  their  laughter  and  cheers,  had 
a  most  wonderful  time.  They  played  their  favor- 
ite game  with  girls  of  other  colleges  who  were  also 
experienced  players.  They  played  games  requir- 
ing less  skill  with  hundreds  of  other  girls.  They 
learned  new  games  and  new  ways  of  doing  things. 
Most  of  all  they  learned  how  a  well-organized 
Play  Day  is  conducted. 

They  in  turn  will  be  able  to  carry  the  Play  Day 
idea  to  their  own  campus.  Perhaps  they  will  con- 
duct a  Play  Day  for  the  high  schools  of  the  nearby 
towns.  If  they  become  teachers  or  leaders  in  their 
community  they  will  know  the  best  method  of  or- 
ganizing a  local  Play  Day.  Therefore,  no  one 
can  tell  what  will  be  the  results  of  the  Wellesley 
Play  Day.  However,  the  joy  of  fellowship  and 
of  playing  together  is  reward  enough  for  the  staff 
and  students  of  Wellesley  College. 


Play  Day  on  Nottingham 
Green 

The  play  day  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Department  of  Los 
Angeles  was  largely  a  festival  woven  about  the 
Robin  Hood  theme.  Approximately  400  workers 
from  industrial  plants  entered  into  the  festival 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  with  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  the  music  and  action.  The 
Robin  Hood  theme  made  possible  the  introduction 
of  choruses  from  Reginald  DeKoven's  opera  and 
of  dancing,  archery  exhibitions  and  May  Pole 
dances  in  which  ten  groups  took  part. 

Immediately  after  the  festival  groups  were  or- 
ganized informally  for  such  activities  as  volley 
ball,  basketball,  baseball,  tennis,  archery,  golf  and 
swimming  and  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was 
spent  in  play. 


How  to  Celebrate  Hallowe'en 

Practical  suggestions  for  social  and  dramatic  activities 
Price  25  cents 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Dr.  Jacks  on  Adult  Education 


Dr.  Jacks  spoke  of  Lord  Haldane  as  the  former 
leader  of  adult  education  in  England.  The  leaders 
of  adult  education  in  England  today  are  merely 
following  in  his  footsteps  and  trying  to  carry  out 
the  vision  which  he  saw.  The  object  of  adult  edu- 
cation is  to  build  up  a  civilization  based  on  uni- 
versal enlightenment  rather  than  on  wealth  or 
power.  All  the  civilizations  of  the  past  have  been 
built  on  either  wealth  or  on  power.  Neither  one 
of  these  foundations  is  adequate  or  satisfactory 
because  either  implies  acquisition  of  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  advancement  of  others,  whereas 
civilization  based  on  universal  enlightenment 
means  constant  sharing  of  whatever  truth  is 
found. 

There  are  three  fundamental  changes  necessary 
in  our  educational  system : 

1.  Making  available  the  highest  and  best  edu- 
cation for  all  classes ;  not  that  the  masses  should 
have  a  smattering  of  higher  learning,  but  that  all 
learning  should  be  made  available. 

2.  The  process  of  education  should  be  a  long 
one  instead  of  a  short  one ;  that  is,  education  does 
not  begin  at  one  point  and  end  at  another  point  but 
should  be  a  continuous  process  throughout  the  life 
of  an  individual. 

3.  Education  should  be  not  a  matter  of  book 
learning   but   of   the    development   of   all   people 
through  all  of  their  interests. 

In  England  the  big  concern  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation movement  is  education  for  leisure.  Why? 
Because  in  the  first  place  leisure  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing and  will  continue  to  increase  and  second,  be- 
cause the  question  of  how  this  increasing  leisure 
will  be  used  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  individ- 
ual and  to  society.  It  will  be  used  by  all  the 
people  inevitably  to  consume  goods  and  to  demand 
services.  The  important  question  is  what  kind  of 
goods  and  what  kind  of  services  ?  On  this  depends 
obviously  the  value  of  the  leisure  time  itself  and 
also  very  definitely  the  work  time,  determining 
what  will  be  produced  and  used. 

"Education  for  leisure  is  the  outstanding  need 
of  the  present  day."  As  time  goes  on  "the  center 
of  gravity  will  be  increasingly  transferred  from 
work  to  leisure."  "Leisure  is  the  play  time  of 
life,"  therefore,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  im- 


*  Abstract  of  lecture  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  of  Oxford  University, 
before  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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prove  the  quality  of  play.  The  best  kind  of  play 
is  playing  the  man ;  the  worst  kind  is  playing  the 
fool.  The  object  of  adult  education  is  play  of 
the  kind  that  means  playing  the  man. 

The  Adult  Education  movement  in  England  has 
addressed  itself  seriously  to  finding  the  answer  to 
the  question,  "What  is  the  most  enjoyable  way  a 
man  can  spend  his  leisure?"  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  have  sought  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion in  the  most  scientific  way  possible  by  asking 
psychologists,  psychiatrists,  sociologists,  educators. 
The  answer  is  this :  The  way  which  gives  the  most 
enduring  enjoyment,  the  best  way,  is  the  practice 
of  some  kind,  any  kind,  of  skill.  Therefore,  the 
Adult  Education  movement  through  England  is 
setting  up  under  other  names  what  are  really 
schools  of  skill — skill  of  the  hands,  skill  of  the 
senses,  skill  of  the  body,  skill  of  the  mind — an 
endless  variety  of  skills  to  give  opportunity  to 
anyone  to  cultivate  any  reasonable  form  of  skill 
and  provide  facilities,  tools,  apparatus,  and  skilled 
leaders  to  guide  them  in  the  development  of  any 
reasonable  form  of  skill. 

It  is  definitely  recognized  that  the  physical  has 
a  very  large  place  in  this ;  there  is,  too,  skill  of  the 
body,  skill  of  the  arts,  music,  drama,  sculpture, 
painting,  skill  in  hobbies.  All  these  opportunities 
are  being  offered  and  are  having  astounding  suc- 
cess not  only  in  the  obvious  way  of  promoting 
enjoyment  but  also  in  the  discovery  of  latent  tal- 
ent. 

In  this  relief  from  the  monotony  of  such  mod- 
ern industrial  work  we  find  the  recovery  of  indi- 
viduality, of  self-expression,  of  creative  skill.  Edu- 
cation for  leisure  seems  to  be,  therefore,  chiefly 
education  for  skill. 

The  greatest  of  humanity's  undeveloped  assets 
today  is  skill;  skill  of  all  the  people,  of  various 
kinds.  It  is  a  potential  source  of  great  enjoyment 
and  also  of  the  highest  moral  qualities,  especially 
of  that  basic  moral  quality  of  self-control,  which 
always  goes  with  skill. 

Too  much,  so  far,  the  Adult  Education  move- 
ment is  tied  up  with  book  learning.  Book  learn- 
ing, of  course,  is  fine;  it  constitutes  the  real  op- 
portunity for  some  people;  but  only  disappoint- 
ment has  attended  the  effort  to  make  book  learning 
serve  all  people.  Adult  education  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  men  and  women  into  students 
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of  books.  It  is  not  for  bringing  adults  back  to 
school  or  to  college  or  to  professions  or  to  lec- 
tures or  to  libraries.  It  is  not  for  making  all  adults 
spend  their  leisure  in  classes,  libraries,  lectures. 
This  sort  of  activity  will  serve  a  part  of  the  people 
but  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  our  adult 
population  is  fitted  for  that  kind  of  education. 
That  kind  should,  of  course,  be  available  for  this 
twenty  per  cent  but  the  eighty  per  cent  should  be 
able  to  have  their  education  also  in  other  ways. 

This  eighty  per  cent  is  the  "great  unexplored 
area  in  the  human  continent." 

Another  way  of  drawing  this  same  important 
distinction  between  book  learning  and  other  learn- 
ing and  of  recognizing  human  values  in  education, 
which  the  Adult  Education  movement  is  funda- 
mentally doing,  is  to  say  that  adult  education  does 
not  draw  the  line  between  competent  and  stupid 
on  the  basis  (so  often  the  only  basis  of  our  pres- 
ent educational  methods)  of  book  knowledge. 
Modern  adult  education  has  a  great  faith  based 
on  experience  that  every  human  being  has  some 
faculty  which  if  properly  developed  he  can  thor- 
oughly enjoy  and  society  can  profit  by  even 
though  it  be  only  a  talent,  for  instance,  for  whit- 
tling— for  whittling  has  revealed  many  a  sculptor 
and  some  excellent  ones.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
formula  for  modern  adult  education. 

This  experience  of  adult  education  and  the 
thinking  which  has  accompanied  this  experience 
has  a  profound  significance  for  education  in  gen- 
eral and  for  our  educational  methods  in  dealing 
with  our  children.  It  has  given  us  a  new  vision 
on  education  in  general.  We  can  no  longer  think 
of  education  as  a  short  time  episode.  Education 
to  be  education  must  be  of  such  a  quality  and  of 
such  a  kind  and  of  such  processes  as  must  lead  on 
forever,  as  cannot  be  broken  off  anywhere ;  other- 
wise it  is  no  good  as  education.  This,  of  course, 
means  that  we  shall  more  and  more  have  to  make 
changes  in  our  present  methods  of  the  education 
of  the  young. 

One  final  implication,  possibly  the  biggest  of 
all,  is  that  education  ceases  to  be  departmental, 
professional.  Education  becomes  a  function  of 
all  society  and  all  groups.  In  society  the  pro- 
fessors and  educators  will  play  their  part  but  so 
will  all  social  forces  and  institutions.  All  classes 
are  called  to  be  teachers  as  well  as  learners.  As 
leaders  of  the  Adult  Education  movement  we 
must  more  and  more  go  to  class  after  class  asking 
for  their  educational  help. 

For  instance,  to  the  captains   of   industry   we 


must  now  say,  "Your  job  is  not  only  to  produce 
goods  and  pay  fair  wages  but  also  to  educate  the 
human  factors  in  your  industry  in  skill  and  com- 
petence." To  the  merchants  we  must  say,  "Your 
task  is  not  only  to  supply  whatever  you  can  sell 
but  also  and  more  to  educate  your  customers  so 
that  to  them  you  can  sell  real  things — things  that 
are  produced  with  skill  and  competence  for  worth 
while  purposes."  To  workers  we  must  say,  "Your 
job  is  not  only  to  produce  goods  and  to  make 
money  but  also  to  educate  the  whole  public  by 
doing  your  job  very  well  and  competently.  As 
artisans  you  too  are  thus  teachers  and  all  are 
teachers  of  excellence." 

The  immediate  task  of  the  Adult  Education 
movement  is  to  get  people  to  think  along  these 
lines.  This  is  indeed  a  hard  task  and  real  thought 
is  required  on  such  a  problem,  for  instance,  as 
how  industry  can  be  a  school  for  training  and 
education  in  skill  and  in  competence. 

The  general  fundamental  philosophy  behind  all 
this  is  that  man  is  fundamentally  in  a  universe 
mutually  adapted,  man  to  the  universe  and  the 
universe  to  him,  to  earn  a  living  with  skill  and 
with  valor  in  this  universe.  "The  universe  is  the 
implacable  enemy  of  the  fool  man  or  the  fool 
nation  or  the  fool  civilization  and  the  eternal 
friend  of  the  wise  man,  the  wise  nation  and  the 
wise  civilization."  Man's  task  is  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing in  this  universe  and  on  the  way  that  man  earns 
his  living  in  this  universe  will  depend  whether  the 
living  is  worth  earning.  Low  quality  work  time 
always  means  low  quality  play  time.  The  greatest 
social  danger  today  is  a  vast  unskilled  population 
with  no  real  skill  at  all,  seeking,  therefore,  a  low 
form  of  play  in  its  leisure  time.  This  is  equally 
true  for  rich  and  poor.  Wherever  they  are  un- 
skilled they  seek  to  buy  their  pleasures  ready- 
made,  to  buy  excitement,  thrills.  Industry  more 
and  more  is  responding  to  this  demand  and  is  to- 
day making  and  selling  more  and  more  this  ready- 
made  pleasure  to  the  unskilled  multitude  and 
people  thus  do  fall  into  the  hands  of  pleasure 
sellers. 

The  mission  of  education  is  to  create  a  society 
that  is  worth  serving  and  both  ends  of  the  job — 
the  labor  time  and  the  leisure  time,  the  time  where 
the  means  of  living  are  produced  and  the  time 
where  the  life  is  lived — must  be  the  concern  of 
education.  Vocation  must  always  continue  and 
support  the  training  it  has  received  and  must  sup- 
port a  leisure  that  is  personally  enjoyable  and  so- 
(Contitmcd  on  f>s.(jc  420) 
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OCTOBER  14-19,  LOUISVILLE 


October  14-19 
Louisville 

The  sixteenth  National  Recreation  Congress 
will  be  held  in  Louisville  October  14-19  and  will 
finish  off  with  the  third  national  playground 
miniature  aircraft  tournament.  Leadership  will 
be  the  central  theme  of  the  Congress. 

The  new  plan  of  summarizing  findings  and  dis- 
cussions of  each  section  meeting  at  general  ses- 
sions the  following  day  will  again  be  in  use,  as 
it  has  met  with  universal  approval. 

Detroit  recreation  leaders  will  conduct  a  dem- 
onstration of  games  for  the  entire  Congress. 
Illustrating  the  element  of  leadership,  another 
demonstration  will  be  handled  by  Fae  Marvin  and 
Dorothea  Nelson  of  the  recreation  staff  in  Louis- 
ville. The  usual  daily  classes  and  consultation 
periods  in  handcraft,  music,  dramatics  and  games 
will  be  conducted. 

John  Erskine,  author,  musician  and  dramatist, 
director  of  the  Juilliard  Foundation,  New  York 
City,  Joseph  Lee,  Francis  M.  Froelicher,  vice- 
president  of  the  Progressive  Education  Associa- 
tion ;  William  Butterworth,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States ;  Dr 
Thomas  Jones,  president  of  Fiske  University; 
Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  chairman  of  the  West- 
chester  County,  New  York,  recreation  commis- 
sion ;  Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  National  Education  Association ;  Otto 
Mallery,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Play- 
grounds Association ;  Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Public  School  Athletic 
League,  and  many  others  equally  well  known  will 
speak  or  preside  at  various  Congress  sessions. 

Whether  professional  and  amateur  music  is 
going  down  hill  in  the  face  of  the  radio  and  other 
mechanical  mediums  of  musical  entertainment, 
will  be  discussed  by  A.  D.  Zanzig,  who  is  engaged 
in  a  national  survey  of  music  for  the  P.  R.  A.  A. 

A  number  of  Kentuckians,  including  Mayor 
William  H.  Harrison  of  Louisville,  John  Smith, 
professor  at  Berea  College,  Donald  MacDonald, 
chairman  of  the  Louisville  park  board,  Mrs. 
Adele  Brandeis,  chairman  of  the  recreation  coun- 
cil of  the  Louisville  community  chest,  Tom  Wall- 
ace, editor  of  the  Louisville  Times,  and  Anna  S. 
Pherigo,  executive  secretary  of  the  Civic  League 
of  Lexington,  will  speak. 


ATTRACTIONS  OF  LOUISVILLE 

Often  as  you  have  sung  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  you  probably  have  not  seen  the  original 
dwelling  house  which  inspired  Stephen  Foster  to 
write  this  favorite  American  song.  A  short  side 
trip  from  Louisville  would  take  you  to  Bardstown, 
where  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  is  preserved  by 
a  historical  society.  More  famous  still  is  the  orig- 
inal log  cabin  where  Abraham  Lincoln,  Ken- 
tucky's most  famous  son,  was  born.  It  is  not  far 
distant  from  Louisville.  You  will  wish  to  visit 
Mammoth  Cave,  probably  the  most  famous  cave 
in  the  world,  Churchill  Downs,  scene  of  the  fa- 
mous Kentucky  derby,  and  the  beautiful  parks  in 
Louisville  which  total  2,100  acres.  Interesting, 
also,  is  the  Ohio  River,  where  one  may  take  ex- 
cursions on  boats  propelled  by  paddle  wheels  at 
the  stern.  Be  sure  to  come  to  Louisville ! 


Our  Folks 


E.  A.  Pritchard,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  is  now  in 
charge  of  recreation  in  Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 
Mr.  Pritchard  took  up  his  duties  there  on  April 
first,  1929. 

Thomas  W.  Lantz,  formerly  in  charge  of  rec- 
reation in  Orlando,  Florida,  succeeded  Mr.  Prit- 
chard in  Reading. 

August  Fisher,  of  Winter  Haven,  Florida,  has 
been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in 
Lansing,  Michigan. 

On  May  first,  1929,  L.  R.  Barrett  began  his 
work  as  Director  of  Playgrounds  under  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett had  up  to  this  time  been  acting  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Recreation  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where 
his  work  will  be  continued  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Margaret  McKee,  of  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Department  of  the  Public  Schools. 

W.  J.  Sanford,  Superintendent  of  Recreation 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  for  a  number  of  years, 
left  Jacksonville  August  first  to  take  up  work  in 
Dalton,  Massachusetts,  where  he  will  have  charge 
of  the  recreation  of  the  town  which  is  centered 
in  the  Crane  Memorial  Community  House. 

The  severe  illness  of  Frank  E.  Sutch,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Chester  County  Health  and 
Welfare  Council,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
has  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  that 
position. 


Recreation  for  Little  Children  at 


Big  Pines  Recreation  Camp 


BY 

Miss  Jo 


Los  Angeles  county,  California,  has  one  of  the 
largest  camps  in  southern  California,  known  as 
"Big  Pines  Camp"  to  which  thousands  of  lovers 
of  the  outdoors  come  each  year.  During  the  past 
summer  the  recreation  department  devoted  more 
thought  to  the  recreation  of  the  camper  or  visitor 
who  was  enjoying  a  few  days'  outing  among  the 
pines,  and  as  a  result  there  were  daily  programs 
of  hikes  to  places  of  interest  with  a  ranger  guide, 
and  swimming,  dancing,  community  singing, 
games,  handcraft,  nature  trail  project  and  miscel- 
laneous programs  were  planned  for  the  older  girls 
and  boys  and  adults. 

There  was  also  developed  last  summer  a  daily 
program  for  the  small  child  up  to  ten  years  of 


age  which  was  very  popular  both  with  the  children 
and  their  parents.  With  the  director  the  children 
would  visit  the  animal  park  or  go  for  hikes  in  the 
woods  playing  they  were  gypsies,  Indians  or  ex- 
plorers. Natural  materials  were  picked  up  such 
as  pine  cones,  bark  from  fallen  trees  and  dead 
yucca  stalks,  and  different  articles  were  suggested 
which  could  be  made  from  these  materials. 

An  ideal  place  for  little  children's  activities  was 
found  not  far  from  the  main  camping  grounds  and 
in  this  little  canyon  a  play  space  was  cleared  out 
where  the  children  might  work  and  play  to  their 
hearts'  content.  After  much  work  by  the  children 
a  space  was  cleared  which  was  known  as  "Friendly 
Hollow"  because  it  was  in  a  hollow  and  we  who 


SCENE  IN  "BROWNIE  BUSH"  TAKEN  FROM   CHILD  LIFE  MAGAZINE 
Presented  by  camper  children  of  "Friendly  Hollow,"  Swartout,  Calif. 
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RECREATION  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN 


A  SCENE  IN  THE  "CLOWN  OF  DOODLE-DOO"  TAKEN  FROM  CHILD  LIFE  MAGAZINE 
Presented  by  camper  children  of  "Friendly  Hollow,"  Swartont,  Calif. 


went  there  were  friendly.  Thus  the  name  was 
soon  well  known  throughout  the  camp  and  during 
the  two  and  a  half  summer  months  of  1928  over 
500  little  children  spent  many  happy  hours  in  the 
wooded  play  home.  With  the  various  materials 
gathered  on  the  hikes,  pine  cone  owls  and  flowers, 
bark  picture  frames  and  doll  furniture,  yucca  pine 
cushions  and  other  articles  suitable  for  small 
hands  were  made.  Cupboards  and  tools,  tables 
and  other  furniture  were  made  from  old  boxes. 
A  so-called  rustic  fence  was  placed  all  around  the 
secluded  grounds  and  a  twig  sign,  "Friendly  Hol- 
low" swung  in  the  air. 

These  little  people  of  camp  entertained  the  older 
visitors  one  evening  every  two  weeks  with  a  pro- 
gram consisting  of  plays  given  under  the  pines  in 
the  center  of  the  main  camp  grounds.  Five  plays 
were  given  during  the  summer,  which  were  taken 
from  the  "Child  Life"  magazine,  from  the  fire 
prevention  program  of  the  Auto  Club  and  from 
Mother  Goose  and  other  sources.  The  children 
made  all  the  scenery  and  posters,  devised  most  of 
their  own  costumes  from  whatever  was  available 


at  camp  and  learned  their  parts  in  the  short  space 
of  four  days.  Every  child  from  three  years  up 
was  allowed  to  participate  in  the  entertainment 
and  a  place  was  found  for  him  even  if  he  were  a 
newcomer  to  Friendly  Hollow  on  the  day  of  the 
program.  All  of  the  preparatory  work  was  done 
at  Friendly  Hollow  and  it  was  a  gleeful  group 
of  children  who,  on  the  fourth  evening,  presented 
their  program.  Every  program  was  well  attended 
not  only  by  the  campers  but  by  friends  in  the  near 
vicinity. 

Every  Friday  afternoon  the  children  met  with 
their  supper  and  a  cup  in  a  bag  to  go  on  the 
weekly  hike,  which  was  looked  forward  to  with 
much  enthusiasm.  We  started  out  through  the 
wood,  sometimes  following  the  trodden  trails  and 
again  going  into  the  woods,  climbing  a  hill  or  going 
down  a  canyon,  exploring  the  dug-outs  of  nature 
or  the  big  rocks,  stopping  to  rest  occasionally,  then 
going  on  a  stretch  or  two  until  every  little  voice 
piped  up,  "Let's  eat."  A  good  supper,  a  few  games, 
chats  about  the  surrounding  nature  and  then  the 
return  to  camp. 


CHARLES  C.  WRIGHT 
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Charles  C.  Wright 

(AN  APPRECIATION  BY  J.  W.  FAUST,  P.  R.  A.  A.) 

"Charlie"  Wright  died  suddenly  July  16th  in 
New  Haven.  He  was  only  33. 

Feeling  in  fine  spirits  he  had  left  with  Mrs. 
Wright  and  Charles,  Jr.,  for  a  week-end.  Over 
he  week-end  a  slight  infection  developed  on  the 
)ridge  of  his  nose  which  became  worse;  on  the 
iixteenth  in  mid-afternoon  he  went  to  the  hospital 
md  five  hours  later  it  was  all  over. 

The  work  of  some  people  ceases  when  they  die. 
fhe  work  of  others  stops  some  time  before  they 
lie — sometimes  years  before.  But  the  work  of  a 
mall  band  of  rare  and  hardy  souls  goes  on  after 
hey  die.  Such  was  Wright's  work.  Like  the 
unners  at  Marathon  he  brought  his  torch  flaming 
o  the  tape  so  that  his  successor  might  .grasp  it 
trongly  and  carry  it  aloft  and  on  with  undim- 
shed  flame. 

When  my  time  comes  to  take  up  the  long  trail 
-that  big  adventure  called  death — I  could  wish 
or  nothing  better  than  to  leave  a  job  as  perfectly 
danned  and  executed  in  every  detail  as  is  his. 

Every  week  into  September  is  planned  for. 
Bulletins  for  special  activities  numbering  nearly 
hirty  are  prepared,  mimeographed  and  in  their 
olders  ready  for  distribution  to  the  members  of 
he  playground  staff  ten  days  before  each  special 
vent  is  scheduled.  There  is  no  unfinished  work. 
»lany  objectives  for  the  future  are  defined  and 
teps  for  their  attainment  worked  out,  all  so  clear, 
o  simple,  that  his  assistant  and  staff  can  complete 
he  season  as  though  he  were  there  in  person. 
X)uld  one  wish  for  more  ? 

His  associates,  the  Superintendents  of  Recrea- 
ion  in  Northern  Jersey  cities,  passed  the  follow- 
ig  resolution  at  a  special  evening  meeting  held  the 
ay  after  his  death  : 

li'liercas  Charles  C.  Wright,  member  of  the 
Essex  County  Recreation  Executives  Associa- 
iation,"  Director  of  the  Bloomfield  Community 
louse,  and  Director  of  Recreation  for  that  Town, 
as  passed  away,  and 

ll'hcreas  Mr.  Wright,  a  man  whose  richness 
nd  kindliness  of  character  made  him  loved  and 
espected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 

li'liercas  his  vision  and  his  ability  to  transmute 
ision  into  reality  has  brought  about  a  great  in- 
rease  in  facilities  for  play  and  recreation  to  the 
nrichment  of  the  lives  of  the  people  of  his  Town, 
nd 


Whereas  being  one  of  the  organizers  of  this 
association,  and  tireless  in  his  devotion,  enthusi- 
astic in  his  support,  and  resourceful  in  his  sugges- 
tions to  the  strengthening  of  the  service  of  "this 
association  for  recreational  advancement  in  these 
counties 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "Essex  County  Recreation  Executives 
Association,"  do  hereby  express  to  his  family  and 
to  his  associates  in  the  Town  of  Bloomfield  our 
deepest  sympathy  and  keen  sense  of  loss. 

We  hereby  direct  that  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  this  association,  and  that  a 
copy  be  forwarded  to  his  family,  to  his  associates 
in  the  Town  of  Bloomfield,  and  to  the  press. 


A  Bond  Issue  in  Columbus,  Georgia. — The 

citizens  of  Columbus  recently  passed  a  bond  issue 
of  $50,000  for  parks  and  playgrounds,  with  3,218 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  the  issue  and  only  106 
against  it.  It  is  planned  with  the  funds  now  avail- 
able to  put  into  better  condition  the  areas  already 
owned  by  the  city  and  to  make  greater  provision 
for  adult  recreation.  A  small  portion  of  the  bond 
issue  may  be  used  to  purchase  more  property. 

Pennsylvania's    Marble    Tournament. — The 

Pennsylvania  marble  tournament  held  in  York, 
Pennsylvania,  on  June  first,  was  a  great  success. 
The  state  tournament  has  been  most  effective  in 
creating  interest  in  the  various  localities  and  in 
bringing  a  larger  number  of  children  into  the  game. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  York  alone  4,000  children 
took  part  in  the  local  elimination  tournaments,  and 
throughout  the  state  18,000  more  competed  this 
year  than  in  1928.  This  year  six  more  cities  sent 
representatives.  The  state  championship  and  first 
cup  went  to  Williamsburg,  the  second  cup  to 
Harrisburg,  the  third  to  Chambersburg  and  the 
fourth  to  Bethlehem. 

A  Municipal  Regatta. — The  Playground  and 
Recreation  Department  of  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, held  a  municipal  regatta  at  Cabrillo  Beach,  San 
Pedro.  All  types  of  sailing  craft  were  entered 
from  star  boats  to  sea-mews,  skip-jacks  and  other 
tiny  sail  boats.  In  addition  to  the  sailing  regatta 
in  the  afternoon,  races  for  outboard  motor  boats 
were  held  in  the  morning.  Canoe  tilting  and  com- 
edy water  stunts  were  also  included  on  the  pro- 
gram. 


Nature  Science  on  the  Westchester 
County  Playgrounds 


BY 


MARGUERITE  SCHWARZMAN 


Healthy,  happy  children  measure  the  success  of 
a  playground — healthy,  because  they  are  engaged 
in  wholesome,  beneficial  activity  in  the  out-of- 
doors,  and  happy  because  their  minds  are  full  of 
stimulating,  constructive  ideas  that  open  up  the 
vistas  of  the  world  about  them. 

It  is  with  these  two  aims  in  mind  that  the  West- 
Chester  County  Recreation  Commission  is  intro- 
ducing nature  science  in  exhibit  form  on  a  num- 
ber of  their  playgrounds  this  summer.  Hitherto 
the  program  of  playground  activities  has  not  in- 
cluded nature  study.  The  projected  program  in 
nature  science  with  the  children  of  Westchester 
County  has  been  based  upon  an  experiment  which 
has  been  successfully  carried  on  at  the  Children's 
Laboratories  in  Quaker  Ridge,  New  Rochelle,  for 
over  a  period  of  two  school  seasons.  Its  contri- 
bution to  the  playground  program  promises  to  be 
large  indeed. 

TRAVELING  NATURE  EXHIBITS 

Plans  have  been  made  by  the  director  of  the 
Children's  Laboratories  to  establish  a  series  of 
four  traveling  exhibits  which  are  to  be  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place  in  especially  con- 
structed cases.  Each  exhibit  is  to  be  on  view  in 
different  centers  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  and 
will  be  accompanied  by  an  interpreter. 

A  word  explaining  the  way  in  which  the  Chil- 
dren's Laboratories  are  giving  elementary  biology 
and  nature  science  to  children  will  serve  to  inter- 
pret the  summer's  program.  The  aim  has  always 
been  to  give  a  comprehensive,  working  knowledge 
of  life.  The  children  get  not  merely  an  abstract, 
aesthetic  contact  with  nature  but  a  closely-knit, 
consistent  story.  To  give  this,  the  story  which  life 
itself — as  interpreted  by  the  modern  scientist — 
has  traced  through  the  ages,  has  been  chosen.  Be- 
cause life  and  its  origin  are  all  too  often  taken 
for  granted,  the  geological  story  is  used  as  an 
introduction  and  background  for  life's  story. 
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EXHIBIT  1 


The  story  of  the  earth — geology— starts  wai 
back  when  the  great  sun-mass  came  within  th< 
gravitative  pull  of  another  great  starry  body  which 
on  account  of  its  superior  size,  drew  portions  fron 
the  great  sun-body.  These  became  the  eight  plan 
ets.  Our  earth  was  at  that  time  one-tenth  as  larg< 
as  it  is  now  and  increased  to  its  present  size  be 
cause  of  the  dropping  in  of  planetesimals.  (A  tin} 
meteor  gives  the  children  an  idea  of  the  nature  oi 
these.)  Knowing  this  part  of  the  earth's  origin 
it  is  easier  for  the  children  to  visualize  the  centei 
of  the  earth  not  as  a  "fiery  furnace"  but,  according 
to  modern  science,  as  a  solid  mass  of  heat-radiating 
metals  like  radium,  etc.  To  illustrate  the  prop- 
erties of  such  metals  a  photograph  has  been  taker 
with  a  piece  of  pitch-blend.  (The  actual  pica 
can  be  handled  by  the  children).  A  large,  color fu! 
chart  has  been  made  to  contrast  the  old  and  new 
theories  of  the  earth's  center. 

The  earth,  after  it  reached  its  present  size,  has 
undergone  many  changes.  These,  for  the  sake  of 
clarity,  have  been  arranged  under  guide-labels 
"Sudden  Changes"  and  "Slow  Changes."  Vol- 
canic eruptions  and  earthquakes — the  sudden 
changes — are  visualized  by  models,  charts  and 
specimens.  The  less  dramatic  changes  are  not  so 
easy  to  interpret.  Here  striking  examples  were 
chosen  illustrating  erosion,  1)  by  running  water, 
2)  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  3)  by  wind,  4)  by 
frost  and  5)  by  glacial  ice.  These  examples  were 
either  outstanding  land-marks,  like  the  Grand 
Canyon  and  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  with  its 
grotesque  rock  formations,  or  local  representative 
features  along  the  Hudson  River  and  the  gla- 
ciated rock-masses  and  boulders  of  various  kinds 
and  shapes  which  abound  in  Westchester  County. 
It  was  necessary  here,  too,  to  make  special  charts 
and  clay  models.  One  of  these  especially,  a  tiny 
relief  map  of  the  area  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles  of  Manhattan  Island,  made  the  effects  of 
the  great  Ice  Ages  more  real. 
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The  identification  of  minerals  and  rocks  was 
not  attempted  .since  such  specialization  lays  too 
much  stress  on  one  limited  phase  of  the  earth's 
story.  They  merely  enter  the  story  as  part  of  the 
architectural  structure.  Hence  specimens  have 
been  chosen  to  explain  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  minerals,  such  as  their  respective  hardness  and 
weight,  their  texture  or  cleavage.  These  in  vary- 
ing degrees  contribute  to  the  formation  of  rocks. 
The  three  principal  types  of  rocks — fire-formed 
(igneous),  laid-down  (sedimentary)  and  changed 
(metamorphic) — again  are  visualized  through 
charts  and  specimens.  Here  a  hand-lens  enables 
closer  observation  to  discern  for  instance  the  tiny 
mineral  particles  in  the  granite  specimens  (both 
coarse  and  fine-grained). 

Since  our  knowledge  of  this  extensive  history 
of  the  earth  depends  so  largely  upon  the  decipher- 
ing of  former  living  types  found  in  the  rocks,  fos- 
sils are  included  in  our  story.  Petrified  wood  and 
coal  are  fairly  familiar  to  the  average  child,  but 
the  manner  of  their  formation  and  conservation 
over  millions  of  years  gives  a  deep-rooted  feeling 
of  the  marvelous  scheme  of  things  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  time.  An  amber  specimen  with  a  tiny  im- 
prisoned insect  and  fern  leaves  which  have  left 
an  uneradicable  imprint  on  stone  are  enthusiasti- 
cally inspected.  Animal  fossils  represented  by  the 
simple  corals,  trilobites,  fish  and  portions  of  the 
huge  dinosaurs  can  be  handled.  Colorful  charts 
explain  some  of  the  different  ways  in  which  cer- 
tain of  the  vast  numbers  of  ancient  living  forms 
have  become  preserved  and  reconstructed  by  mod- 
ern scientists  from  fragmentary  remains. 

EXHIBIT  2 

The  story  of  the  plants  follows.  Here  the 
familiar  progression  from  the  tiny  primitive  water 
plants  consisting  of  one  cell,  through  pond  scum — 
a  series  of  green  cells  set  end  to  end ;  through  the 
amphibious  plants  (mosses,  etc.)  which  have  ac- 
quired the  land  habit ;  through  the  woody  plants 
— those  forms  with  elongated  woody  stem  for 
carrying  the  leaves  upward  into  the  sunlight,  and 
finally  through  the  seed  plants — our  familiar  blos- 
soming types. 

EXHIBIT  3 

The    animal    exhibit    follows    much    the    same 
plan.     The  microscopic  forms  which  can  be  seen 
|(  wriggling  in  a  drop  of  pond  water  illustrate  well 


the  need  for  animals  to  move  about  in  search  of 
food,  since  they,  unlike  the  tiny  green  plant  cells, 
cannot  manufacture  food.  Animal  life  has  de- 
veloped from  these  simple  unicellular  forms 
largely  because  of  this  urge.  Hence  we  observe 
the  mode  of  living  and  transition  from  one  form 
to  another,  first  in  the  polyps  and  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent streams  of  life  branching  out  from  these  in 
various  directions,  represented  by  the  worms,  the 
starfish,  the  snails  and  other  molluscs,  the  insects, 
spiders  and  crabs,  and  then  in  the  vertebrates. 
The  advance  of  vertebrate  forms  from  the  fish- 
stage  to  life  on  land,  to  warm  blood,  to  greater 
brain  development,  and  at  last  to  man,  is  indeed  a 
thrilling  chapter  in  our  life  story.  With  so  much 
ground  to  cover  in  one  exhibit  it  is  important  to 
choose  the  material  carefully  so  that  any  feeling 
of  confusion  or  over-crowding  may  be  avoided. 

EXHIBIT  4 

The  story  of  mankind — the  final  chapter  in 
life's  story — again  presents  a  wealth  of  material. 
Here  we  need  to  go  way  back  into  the  vague  past 
of  pre-history  and  follow  our  ancestors  through 
ages  of  struggle  against  hunger,  wild  beasts,  cold 
and  disease.  Present  day  primitive  peoples  also 
make  their  contribution  in  demonstrating  how 
they  have  learned  to  cope  with  the  adversities  of 
life.  Furthermore,  since  the  fitness  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  life  to  their  surroundings  and  their 
functions  were  stressed  in  the  foregoing  exhibits, 
it  seemed  essential  to  emphasize  here  also  man's 
particular  adaptations  to  his  mode  of  life — phy- 
siology. Thus  the  children  come  to  look  upon 
themselves,  young  humans,  as  part  of  the  living 
world,  creatures  which,  as  such,  normally  function 
in  the  same  way  as  do  all  the  animals  and  which 
need  therefore  to  follow  the  same  rules  of  life. 

GATHERING  THE' MATERIAL 

In  gathering  together  the  materials  for  these  ex- 
hibits, which  we  have  so  rapidly  surveyed,  no 
single  source  of  supply  could  satisfy  what  we  felt 
were  our  needs.  Biological  supply  houses,  natural 
science  establishments,  state  and  local  museums, 
not  to  mention  occasional  commercial  concerns, 
were  appealed  to  not  only  for  specimens  but  for 
colorful  charts  and  models.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing desirable  charts  and  models  made  it  neces- 
sary in  many  cases  to  make  our  own,  for  they 
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play  an  important  part  in  the  presentation  of  our 
story. 

In  the  manner  of  presentation  as  well  as  in  the 
variety  of  materials  chosen,  it  seemed  imperative 
to  follow  the  trend  of  modern  child  psychology 
and  progressive  education.  That  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  past  two  seasons  at  the  tiny  building 
of  the  Children's  Laboratories  at  Quaker  Ridge, 
New  Rochelle,  has  been  made  manifest  by  the 


many  interesting  comments  of  visitors  from  pro- 
gressive schools  far  and  near,  child  psychologists, 
museum  and  social  workers  with  children  and  pro- 
gressively minded  individuals  from  other  organi- 
zations. The  same  method  will  be  used  with  the 
children  during  the  summer  months  on  the  play- 
grounds, as  far  as  practicable. 

Cases  have  been  designed  with  ample  compart- 
ments for  the  necessary  specimens  and  charts  so 
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that  these  many  suffer  as  little  as  possible  from 
transportation.  These  cases  are  very  substantially 
built  and  ought  to  be  able  to  withstand  consider- 
able buffeting  from  the  eager  children  on  the  play- 
grounds. It  is  anticipated  that  most  of  the  sum- 
mer's work  will  be  out-of-doors  where  small 
groups  of  carefree  children  can  enjoy  the  exhibits 
in  their  natural  surroundings. 

INTERPRETING  THE  EXHIBIT 

When  the  exhibit  has  been  set  up,  each  chart 
and  specimen  in  its  place  so  that  they  make  a  uni- 
fied story,  an  informal  inspection  is  encouraged ; 
everything  may  be  freely  handled,  thus  stimulating 
close  observation.  Specimens  which  can  not  only 
be  touched  but  picked  up  and  fingered,  are  won- 
derful instruments  to  start  conversation.  "What 
is  it?"  "Where  did  it  come  from?"  "Why  do 
you  suppose  it  is  here?"  are  just  a  few  of  the 
questions  which  such  an  informal  group  of  alert 
children  will  always  attempt  to  answer  among 
themselves  if  an  older  person  is  not  ready  to  jump 
in  with  information.  That  this  querying  impulse 
of  the  child  may  not  be  suppressed,  labels  have 
been  eliminated  entirely,  except  for  one  or  two 
"Guide  Labels"  where  the  material  is  quite  new, 
as  in  Geology.  Furthermore,  experience  has 
shown  that  information  too  easily  gotten  (in  this 
case  either  through  the  suggestions  of  an  older 
person  or  through  labels )  is  very  apt  to  be 
readily  forgotten. 

These  informal  discussion  groups  of  children 
who  have  been  chatting  to  their  heart's  content 
about  the  "interesting"  specimens  find  their  fund 
of   information   very   limited.     There   is   then   a 
real  need  felt  for  an  interpreter.    The  interpreter 
[tells  the  story  of  the  carefully  and  systematically 
irranged  charts  and  materials.    The  children,  dur- 
this  interpretative  talk  which  might  suggest 
miniature   expedition,   since   they   do   real   ex- 
ioring,  are  enabled  to  enter  into  the  discussion,  to 
questions  and  to  answer  their  own  questions, 
e  story  must  be  adapted  by  the  interpreter  to 
ie  needs  of  the  particular  group  in  hand.     One 
•oup  will  call  for  more  emphasis  here,  another 
oup,  there.     This,  I  am  sure,  has  been  the  ex- 
rience  of  all  of  you  who  have  attempted  to  in- 

iret  nature,  particularly  to  the  young  child. 
The  faith  which  the  Westchester  County  Rec- 
tion  Commission  has  placed  in  this  experiment, 
id  the  vision,  which  its  members  have  shown  in 
.tering  nature  science  this  summer  in  the  play- 
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grounds,   should  lead  to  outstanding  results  and 
the  fulfillment  of  a  long-felt  need. 


Recreation  as  a  Preven- 
tive of  Delinquency 

The  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Nations  has  brought  together  certain  facts  with 
reference  to  the  relation  of  recreation  and  delin- 
quency. The  material  gathered  seems  on  the 
whole  to  show  that  the  considered  opinion  of  most 
of  those  consulted  is  that  lack  of  play  facilities 
undoubtedly  leads  to  the  letting  off  of  energy  in 
undesirable  ways  which  may  even  become  anti- 
social. The  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene  in  speaking 
of  this  report  states  : 

"The  British  report  states  that  delinquency  is 
closely  related  to  the  use  of  leisure  time.  The 
kind  of  opportunities  for  pleasure  and  for  the 
exercise  of  their  physical  and  mental  powers  af- 
forded children  after  school,  has  an  appreciable 
effect  on  determining  whether  they  are  to  be  law- 
abiding  young  citizens  or  juvenile  delinquents. 
Those  precincts  having  the  poorest  playing  facili- 
ties also  had  the  greatest  amount  of  delinquency, 
though  lack  of  playing  space  must  not  be  blamed 
as  the  sole  cause  of  an  excessive  amount  of  delin- 
quency. 

"The  American  report  states  that  it  is  generally 
believed  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  reduced  in 
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proportion  as  facilities  for  recreation  are  provided. 
The  types  of  delinquency  which  are  reduced  are 
those  commonly  resulting  from  a  desire  for  ad- 
venture and  for  self-assertion.  Also  the  com- 
monest forms  of  delinquency  attributed  to  lack  of 
playing  facilities  are  pilfering,  destruction  of 
property  and  increased  immorality.  The  statis- 
tics of  different  cities  show  that  where  recreation 
facilities  are  provided  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  delinquency  in  varying  degrees  from  25  to  100 
per  cent.  One  state  says  that  in  many  cities 
where  the  receration  systems  of  the  various 
municipalities  have  been  established  for  periods 
of  only  from  one  to  two  years  the  invariable 
testimonies  of  the  probation  officers  and  the 
juvenile  courts  are  that  juvenile  delinquency  has 
been  increasing. 

"The  German  report  does  not  find  it  easy  to 
establish  a  connection  between  the  decrease  in 
youthful  crime  and  the  provision  of  recreation. 
It  says  that  during  the  past  few  years  the  German 
laws  applicable  to  young  people  have  been  largely 
amended ;  the  penal  age,  too,  has  been  raised,  so 
that  it  would  be  rash  to  establish  a  causal  connec- 
tion with  recreation.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed 
that  the  absence  of  facilities  for  recreation  of 
young  people,  and  especially  young  workers  who 
during  adolescence  are  emotionally  responsive, 
does  in  certain  circumstances  result  in  moral  de- 
terioration and  crime.  Young  people  whose 
bodies  are  healthy,  who  are  accustomed  to  plenty 
of  regular  exercise  and  whom  excursions  bring 
into  touch  with  Nature  will  be  better  able  to  resist 
the  moral  and  social  dangers  of  large  towns  than 
those  without  adequate  facilities  for  recreation 
and  relaxation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  crim- 
inal class  obtains  a  large  number  of  recruits  from 
young  people  who  have  misspent  their  leisure  time 
in  dancing  saloons  and  other  places  of  amusement 
or  in  bad  cinemas. 

"France  reports  on  precocious  criminality  due 
to  lack  of  suitable  outlets,  that  it  would  be  too 
simple  to  ascribe  juvenile  criminality  to  the  lack 
of  suitable  outlets.  There  are  certain  social  con- 
ditions and  individual  predispositions  which  make 
the  question  infinitely  more  complex,  and  the  way 
to  detect  each  of  these  causes  of  delinquency  is  to 
practice  psychiatrical  selection  on  the  children  at 
an  early  age.  When  there  is  nothing  wrong  but 
moral  abandonment  or  bad  upbringing  there  is  no 
doubt  that  suitable  outlets  may  be  useful  in  pre- 
venting the  children  from  getting  into  bad  com- 
pany and  developing  idle  habits." 


Study  Your  Sports 

Many  groups  at  the  present  time  are  emphasiz- 
ing sports  for  sport's  sake  rather  than  undue  con- 
centration on  winning.  In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
Women's  Division  of  the  N.  A.  A.  F.  prepared  by 
Agnes  R.  Wayman,  certain  questions  are  asked 
with  reference  to  basketball  tournaments  for  girls, 
the  application  being  made  to  a  single  high  school 
team,  called  for  convenience  Brown  High  School. 

1 .  How  was  the  team  chosen  ?    Was  it  the  cream 
which  rose  to  the  top  as  a  result  of  a  big  intra- 
mural program  in  which  each  girl  had  her  share 
of  participation,  or  was  it  a  picked  group  from 
the  beginning  of  the  season  ? 

2.  Were  you  sure  that  each  girl  on  the  team  was 
physically  able  to  stand  the  strain? 

3.  Did  she  have  a  thorough  physical  examina- 
tion before  she  started  playing  and  an  occasional 
check  up  during  the  season  ? 

4.  Was  the  team  coached  by  a  woman  and  did 
she    foster    a    high    ideal    of    sportsmanship   and 
friendly  spirit  of  play,  or  was  the  team  coached 
by  a  man  or  woman  who  instilled  into  the  team 
the  desire  to  win  at  any  cost  and  with  bitterness 
of  feeling? 

5.  Was  any  check  up  made  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  each  girl  at  the  time  of  each  game?    Was 
she  allowed  to  play  regardless  of  her  condition 
because  the  championship  was  at  stake? 

6.  What  motivated  that  team  ?    A  desire  to  play 
basket  ball  or  a  desire  to  win  the  championship  ? 

7.  Were  there   desirable  educational   outcomes 
insofar  as  one  can  judge  in  the  way  of  friendly 
social  intercourse  on  the  part  of  participants  and 
spectators,  or  was  there  a  feeling  of  bitter  rivalry, 
either  between  players  or  spectators? 

8.  How  was  that  team  financed  ?    By  the  Board 
of  Education  as  a  part  of  the  physical  education 
program  ?    Or  was  it  financed  by  the  school  body, 
by  gate  receipts,  by  the  Rotary  Club,  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  ? 

9.  Did    the    woman    physical    director    or    in- 
structor  of   that   school   approve   of   inter-school 
competition  of  that  type  or  was  she  over-ruled  by 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  boys — or  did  the  man  • 
in  charge  of  the  boys  take  charge  of  this  girls'  team 
backed  by  a  principal  who  saw  in  it  possible  pres- 
tige for  his  school,  a  chance  to  "get  its  name  on 
the  map?" 

10.  What  about  the  nervous  strain  and  the  time 
lost  from  academic  work,  both  because  of  the  ex- 
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citement  before  and  during  the  games  and  the 
actual  time  needed  for  travel,  practice,  and  play? 

1 1 .  What  was  the  program  and  opportunity  for 
play  for  the  rest  of  the  girls  in  that  High  School  ? 
What  proportion  of  time  was  the  "Gym"  theirs  as 
:ompared  to  the  time  it  was  being  used  by  the  Var- 
sity? Was  a  game  of  some  sort  offered  to  each 
Krl? 

(These  same  questions  modified  might  be  asked 
for  boys'  athletics  as  well  as  for  girls.) 


A  Psychologist 
Discusses  Recreation 

Recreation  and  its  various  uses  was  the  sub- 
ject discussed  by  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  of  Columbia  University, 
when  he  addressed  the  student  body  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  at  a  recent  noonday  meet- 
ng.  Dr.  Thorndike  told  the  students  who 
:rowded  the  Milbank  Chapel  that  he  came  as  a 
psychologist  to  bring  to  them  the  facts  about  work 
ind  leisure  that  psychology  will  teach.  We  are 
igreed,  he  said,  that  the  use  of  leisure  is  to  re- 
store and  recreate  the  general  health  and  well-be- 
ng  of  the  body  which  may  have  been  lessened  or 
lestroyed,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  mind  needs  restoration  and 
•ecreation.  If  the  mind  and  soul  is  in  good  health, 
>m-  can  face  most  of  the  realities  of  life  and  enjoy 
Joing  his  best  with  them. 

Dr.  Thorndike  enumerated  the  activities  of  life 
md  stated  that  all  are  pleasures  if  health  is  nor- 
nal.  If  individuals  are  mentally  ill,  they  set  a 
e  on  the  whole  world — life  becomes  a  series 
:  irritations,  pains  and  disease.  A  man  either 
ices  them  or  takes  refuge  in  things  other  than 
they  are  and  this  .works  for  general  unhappi- 
;ss.  Health  of  mind  and  body  must  be  culti- 
ited  to  ward  off  attacks.  Psychology  makes 
commendations.  The  man  of  vision  or  the 
ise  man  makes  a  choice.  Like  the  sages  of  all 
jes.  Dr.  Thorndike  recommended  sleep  and  a 
ear  conscience  as  two  standard  measures  of  all 
ne.  Psychology  is  suspicious  of  pleasures  in- 
.ilged  in  too  frequently  beyond  the  proximity  of 
idnight.  Human  beings  differ  in  mind  and  soul 
uch  more  than  in  face  and  body.  It  is  our 
'gleet  to  recognize  that  such  differences  exist  that 
uses  misuse  of  leisure  and  work. 


An  activity  benefits  the  mind  and  soul  as  it 
helps  a  man  to  be  worth  while,  to  be  of  value  in 
the  esteem  of  those  whose  esteem  he  craves,'  or 
his  own.  If  he  plays  a  game  it  should  be  a  game 
in  which  he  can  achieve  a  certain  amount  of  vic- 
tory. In  encouraging  activities  as  admirable  uses 
of  leisure,  psychology  would  require  careful  at- 
tention in  applying  rules.  True  comparisons 
should  be  made.  Activities  should  be  graded  ac- 
cording to  ages  and  abilities.  Certain  activities 
and  pleasures  natural  and  beneficial  to  the  adoles- 
cent period  if  continued  by  those  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  might  seem  to  indicate  neurasthenia. 

We  need  foresight  and  planning  for  our  leisure. 
Many  fail  to  seek  activities  which  will  bring  large 
returns  in  lasting  enjoyment.  Many  leave  leisure 
to  chance.  Others  spend  hours  in  games  which 
fatigue  and  irritate  them  and  in  certain  pleasures 
that  leave  them  in  less  good  attitude  than  they 
were  in  the  beginning.  No  general  rule  can  be 
made  except  that  each  one  should  plan  his  leisure 
time  carefully.  Plan  to  have  a  good  book  ready 
to  read,  plan  to  play  some  game  you  enjoy  or  to 
take  part  in  some  activity.  Consider  the  power 
and  satisfaction  it  brings  to  you,  also  consider 
what  effect  it  will  have  on  the  common  good.  Dr. 
Thorndike  said,  "We  should  try  to  keep  the  aver- 
age score  for  work  and  leisure  reasonably  high." 

An  activity  is  likely  to  be  good  in  general  in 
proportion  as  it  gratifies  human  wants  without 
interfering  with  others.  Various  forms  of  enjoy- 
ment range  from  the  lowest  found  in  teasing  ani- 
mals or  children,  slandering  one's  neighbors,  or 
enumerating  one's  troubles,  to  the  creative  uses  of 
leisure  such  as  the  activity  of  the  artist  in  repro- 
ducing beauty,  or  that  of  the  scholar  in  acquiring 
knowledge  of  truth,  the  man  of  affairs  in  promot- 
ing justice  or  other  activities  that  beneficially 
affect  hundreds  of  people,  perhaps  for  all  time. 


A  JOLLY  VIRGINIA  REEL  IN  THE  WEDNESDAY  MORNING 
PLAY  HOUR  IN  SACRAMENTO 


Outdoor  Equipment  Needs 
Paint  Protection 


BY 

HELEN  B.  AMES 


More  than  any  other  equipment  dedicated  to 
public  use,  playground  apparatus  is  subject  to 
hard  wear.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Insist- 
ence on  gentle  treatment  would  necessarily  put  a 
curb  on  youthful  spirits  and  destroy  that  feeling 
of  freedom  which  is  so  essential  for  outdoor  play. 
Wilful  destruction,  of  course,  must  be  prohibited, 
but  the  marks  of  grubby  hands  and  the  scuffs  of 
heavy  shoes  belong  under  the  head  of  daily  wear 
and  tear. 

For  this  reason  and  many  others,  playground 
caretakers  should  learn  the  economic  value  of  sys- 
tematic painting,  for  paint  and  varnish,  periodi- 
cally renewed,  not  only  fortify  the  equipment 
against  hard  knocks  but  protect  both  wood  and 
metal  from  exposure  to  changing  weather  condi- 
tions. Both  of  these  materials  would  last  indefi- 
nitely in  a  perfectly  uniform  climate  free  from 
excessive  moisture;  but  subjected  alternately  to 
rain  and  sun  they  expand  and  contract,  with  re- 
sultant deterioration.  The  wood  begins  to  crack 
and  the  metal  is  soon  covered  with  corrosive  rust. 
In  sea  coast  towns  the  rate  of  deterioration  is  ex- 
tremely rapid,  and  even  when  the  climate  is  aver- 
age, iron  and  other  metals  are  further  affected  by 
the  various  gases  in  the  air.  But  paint  and  varnish 
spread  a  flexible  protective  film  over  the  sur- 
face, preventing  the  penetration  of  moisture  and 
other  damaging  elements.  Consistent  repainting 
will  add  years  of  service  to  swings,  seesaws,  slides 
and  other  stationary  equipment  which  cannot  be 
moved  indoors  every  time  it  rains. 

In  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  paint  job,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  some  of  the  steps  that  lead  up 
to  satisfactory  work.  While  a  reliable  painter 
does  not  need  watching,  it  is  well  to  be  armed 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  good 
painting,  and  then  if  the  work  does  not  measure 
up  to  expectations,  mistakes  can  be  avoided  on  the 
next  job. 

THE  BEST  TIME  TO  PAINT 

Favorable  weather  conditions  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  good  results.  The  work  should  never 
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be  started  on  a  damp  day  nor  at  a  time  when  th< 
weather  is  unsettled,  as  a  sudden  drop  in  tempera- 
ture will  affect  an  otherwise  good  paint  job 
There  are,  however,  no  regular  seasons  for  paint- 
ing, in  spite  of  a  general  belief  that  spring  anc 
fall  are  the  only  suitable  times.  If  the  thermom- 
eter is  between  40°  and  85°  and  the  weather  i: 
dry,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  go  ahead  at  any  time  oi 
the  year. 

Nor  is  there  a  set  interval  for  repainting.  Th< 
life  of  a  good  paint  job  is  generally  conceded  tc 
be  from  three  to  five  years,  depending  on  the  clim- 
ate and  the  treatment  it  receives.  It  is  better  tc 
be  a  little  ahead  of  time  than  to  wait  until  the  old 
finish  is  in  bad  condition.  When  fresh  paint  is  ap- 
plied over  such  a  surface,  on  drying  it  will  com- 
pletely loosen  the  anchorage  of  the  cracked  and 
scaling  paint  beneath,  and  when  this  happens,  the 
whole  new  coat  may  peel  off.  If,  however,  the  old 
paint  is  in  fairly  good  shape,  it  will  readily  absorb 
the  oil  in  the  fresh  paint  and  gain  a  new  lease  oi 
life. 

SELECTION  OF  PAINTS 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  on  the  impor- 
tance of  selecting  a  high  grade  product.  Inferior 
paints  will  not  give  adequate  service;  it  is  unwise 
to  attempt  to  save  money  in  this  manner.  While 
there  are  many  excellent  products  available  at 
moderate  cost,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  a  cut-price 
paint  unless  it  is  backed  by  the  reputation  of  a 
reliable  manufacturer.  Frequently  the  cost  is  low 
because  the  ingredients  are  inferior  and  the  paint 
is  carelessly  manufactured.  Cheap  products  will 
not  give  the  same  coverage  as  paints  of  good  qual- 
ity, so  when  the  work  is  finished  the  total  expen- 
diture will  generally  be  higher  than  if  a  fair  price 
had  been  paid  in  the  beginning  for  a  high-class 
product. 

Surfaces  that  have  never  been  painted  will  re- 
quire priming  and  there  are  special  primers  for 
wood  and  others  for  metal,  but  since  most  play- 
ground equipment  is  already  painted  when  it  is 
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delivered  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  this  phase 
of  the  matter  here. 

For  repainting  purposes,  a  good  grade  of  house 
paint  will  do  for  both  wood  and  metal.  When 
painting  cast  iron,  it  is  well  to  add  a  final  coat  of 
spar  varnish,  to  gain  the  utmost  in  protection. 

APPLYING  THE  PAINT 

Before  the  painting  begins  everything  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned.  Turn  on  the  hose  and  give 
all  the  apparatus  a  good  washing  but  be  sure  that 
it  is  entirely  dry  when  the  paint  is  applied.  Ob- 
stinate grease  spots  will  respond  to  vigorous  rub- 
bing with  turpentine  or  benzine.  Every  speck  of 
rust  must  be  cleaned  off  the  metal.  Repainting 
will  prevent  further  accumulation  of  rust  but  it 
will  not  stop  corrosion  if  any  remains  beneath  the 
paint.  Rust  is  generally  removed  with  coarse 
emery  cloth  or  a  stiff  wire  brush. 

When  the  surface  is  clean,  the  painting  may 
proceed  unless  the  old  finish  requires  treatment. 
Cracked  paint  should  be  scraped  off  or  removed 
with  a  paint  remover  if  it  adheres  too  tightly  to 
be  taken  off  with  a  scraper.  Two  coats  will  be 
necessary  when  the  old  paint  is  in  this  state,  allow- 
ing several  days  between  coats  for  drying. 

There  is  another  condition  which  frequently  de- 
velops on  neglected  paint  and  often  requires  spe- 
cial attention.  This  is  known  among  painters  as 
"chalking"  and  results  when  the  oil  in  the  paint 
finally  crumbles,  leaving  the  pigment  so  powdery 
that  it  rubs  off  on  the  clothing.  Slight  chalking 
will  not  damage  the  new  coat,  but  if  the  condi- 
tion has  proceeded  too  far  it  may  cause  the  fresh 
paint  to  peel  off.  In  this  case  the  painter  should 
remove  the  chalky  paint  with  a  stiff  brush.  Two 
coats  of  paint  should  be  applied  so  that  the  old 
coating  will  be  sufficiently  saturated  with  oil  and 
the  new  finish  will  be  smooth  and  glossy. 

If  the  color  is  to  be  changed,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  three  coats.  And  right  here  let  me 
suggest  that  a  bright  new  color  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  arousing  fresh  interest  in  outdoor  activi- 
ties. There  was  a  time  when  dark  green  or  sober 
gray  were  about  the  only  colors  used  for  outdoor 
furniture  and  equipment,  but  brighter  shades  are 
now  more  generally  employed.  Children  are  very 
responsive  to  gay  colors  and  it  costs  no  more  to 
paint  the  swings  and  slides  a  gay  apple  green 
than  to  stick  to  the  same  old  shades.  Deep  yellow 
and  orange  are  used  in  many  places. 


Portable  equipment,  too,  should  come  under  the 
program  of  systematic  protection.  Golf  clubs  and 
croquet  mallets  will  last  much  longer  if  they  are 
given  a  coat  of  spar  varnish  when  they  are  put 
away  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  This  will  keep 
them  from  drying  out  during  the  winter  and  will 
prevent  the  heads  from  falling  off  when  they  get 
into  action  next  season.  This  would  do  no  seri- 
ous harm  on  the  croquet  grounds  but  might  re- 
sult in  a  casualty  on  the  golf  links. 

Upkeep  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  playground 
budget,  but  with  regular  painting,  repair  costs  may 
be  cut  down  to  a  minimum. 


Duval  County's  Play  Day. — In  April  the 
Duval  county,  Florida,  held  its  Fifth  Annual  Play 
Day  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duval  County 
Home  Demonstration  Department  and  Jackson- 
ville Playground  and  Recreation  Department.  The 
morning  program  included,  for  boys,  50  yard  dash 
— boys  of  three  different  age  groups ;  standing 
broad  jump — for  boys  of  two  different  age  groups ; 
440  yard  run  and  440  yard  relay.  For  girls  there 
was  the  50  yard  dash  for  girls  of  three  different 
age  groups,  the  three  legged  race  and  50  yard  flag 
race.  Events  for  boys  and  girls  together  included 
a  spelling  contest  and  musical  numbers  and  there 
were  ring  and  group  games  for  small  children.  A 
treasure  hunt  for  young  and  old  was  the  special 
feature  of  the  afternoon. 

Austin's  First  Kite  Flying  Tournament. — 

Austin,  Texas,  held  its  first  kite  flying  tournament 
last  spring  under  the  auspices  of  the  City  of  Aus- 
tin. There  were  157  entries  and  over  2,000  spec- 
tators. The  city  fathers  served  as  judges  and  the 
Exchange  Clubs  donated  eight  medals.  There 
were  eight  events — highest  kite;  most  unique; 
smallest ;  kites  were  required  to  carry  at  least  25 
feet  of  thread  or  string  and  to  soar  to  an  altitude 
higher  than  the  point  of  mooring;  the  strongest 
puller  (not  over  three  feet  high)  ;  the  largest  kite 
(of  single  plane  variety)  ;  the  most  artistic  kite; 
the  steadiest  tailless  and  the  largest  box  kite. 

In  the  unique  class  there  were  sail  boats,  air- 
planes, barrels,  stars,  a  map  of  Texas,  a  map  of 
Ireland  and  other  shapes.  In  the  artistic  class 
were  many  highly  decorated  kites  of  all  colors, 
shapes  and  sizes.  The  smallest  kite  to  fly  was 
three  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide.  The  larg- 
est was  twelve  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  across. 


Houston  Celebrates! 


Nope,  not  a  prize  fight ! 

Not  a  crowd  out  to  meet  Lindbergh,  either ! 

Not  a  riot  of  Reds  nor  an  army  of  unemployed  ! 

"What,  then,"  you  ask. 

"The  largest  crowd  that  ever  attempted  to  at- 
tend a  demonstration  of  any  recreation  depart- 
ment in  any  city  in  the  country,"  said  a  national 
recreation  authority  who  dropped  in  on  the  show 
and  got  caught  in  the  squeeze. 

And  so  it  was ! 

An  auditorium  seating  6,000  was  packed  to  the 
last  seat  in  the  remotest  gallery,  aisles  were  jam- 
med and  some  5,000  people  were  turned  away  for 
lack  even  of  standing  room. 

It  was  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  anniversary 
program  of  the  City  Recreation  Department  of 
Houston,  Texas. 

School  children  from  all  parts  of  the  city, 
mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  sisters  and  friends 
began  arriving  long  before  the  hour  set  for  the 
program.  Some  brought  lunches  in  boxes  and 
bags  and  ate  upon  the  steps  of  the  big  building. 
All  stood  for  hours  outside  the  huge  auditorium 
where  Houston  stages  its  biggest  attractions,  and 
waited  for  the  doors  to  open. 

When  the  hour  for  the  show  arrived,  many  of 
the  star  performers  found  themselves  wedged  in 
a  crowd  far  from  the  entrances.  Nor  could  they 


work  their  way  forward,  so  dense  was  the  mass 
of  humanity  around  them.  The  crowd  filled  the 
big  lobbies,  spilled  over  onto  the  sidewalks  and 
finally  overflowed  into  the  street  until  traffic  was 
blocked.  A  special  detail  of  officers  hurried  to 
the  scene  and  attempted  to  handle  the  good-nat- 
ured mob. 

A  few  moments  after  the  doors  were  opened, 
every  seat  in  the  building  was  filled,  all  available 
standing  room  taken  and  half  the  crowd  left  stand- 
ing wistfully  outside. 

The  program  and  demonstration  which  drew 
this  record  crowd  celebrated  the  completion  of  ten 
years'  growth  of  the  Houston  Recreation  Depart- 
ment and  Recreation  and  Community  Service,  a 
joint  association  which  has  charge  of  all  the 
city's  organized,  supervised  play. 

It  celebrated  the  expansion  of  Houston's  rec- 
reation facilities  and  personnel  from  one  play  cen- 
ter and  one  worker  in  1919  to  twenty-eight  full- 
time  summer  playgrounds  and  a  corps  of  more 
than  90  employees.  It  celebrated  the  acquisition 
of  five  full-time  directors,  all  highly  trained  in 
their  respective  fields  and  cooperating  with  field 
play  leaders  in  Houston's  big  recreation  program. 

It  celebrated  expansion  of  the  play  movement 
budget  from  $1,800.00  to  $44,800.00. 
•     Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  into 
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the  auditorium  for  the  big  celebration  saw  one 
of  the  best  play  demonstrations  ever  put  on  in 
Houston,  according  to  old-timers  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  program  consisted  of  a  moving  picture  of 
department  activities  and  a  floor  and  stage  demon- 
stration of  games,  stunts,  music  and  drama,  novel- 
ties in  which  more  than  1,000  children,  young 
people  and  their  parents  participated.  The  pic- 
ture, said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind,  depicts  organ- 
ized, supervised  play  throughout  the  year  in  Hous- 
ton and  created  comment  not  only  here  but  over 
the  state.  It  is  a  picture  story  of  what  a  well- 
organized,  well  directed  municipal  recreational 
organization  can  mean  in  the  leisure  time  program 
of  a  growing  city. 

The  picture  has  for  its  nucleus  a  group  of  news 
reels  taken  on  the  Houston  playgrounds  during 
the  year  by  an  enterprising  local  photographer 
and  shown  as  news  events  in  local  moving  picture 
houses.  These  short  news  reels  were  woven  to- : 
gether  into  a  story  of  the  city's  recreation  program, 
showing  people  of  all  ages  and  stations  in  life  at 
play  in  community  centers,  municipal  clubhouses, 
field  meets,  and  on  playgrounds.  Additional 
scenes  were  "shot"  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Corinne  Fonde,  Superintendent  of  the  Houston 
Recreation  Department,  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  her  staff  and  some  able  volunteers,  edited  the 
film  and  provided  the  captions. 

The  stage  program  which  followed  the  picture 
at  the  big  demonstration  was  given  by  the  children 
and  young  people  themselves  under  the  direction 
of  their  play  leaders  and  consisted  of  five  well- 
planned  acts. 

A  booklet  containing  the  Department's  yearly 
report,  together  with  listings  of  services  offered 
citizens  of  all  ages  and  illustrated  with  "stick  men" 
cuts,  was  distributed. 

So  insistent  was  the  demand  for  a  repetition  of 
the  demonstration  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
unable  to  gain  admission  that  a  second  perform- 
ance given  a  week  later  drew  an  audience  of  more 
than  2,500. 

A  survey  of  Houston's  recreational  needs  was 
made  recently  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Weir,  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
and  a  tabulation  made  of  the  order  in  which  these 
needs  should  come.  Excerpts  from  this  survey 
were  sent  city  officials,  and  the  Houston  Recrea- 
tion Department  hopes  that  these  needs  will  be 
met  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Cooperating  with  the  city  officials  in  this  for- 
ward-looking program  of  adequate  facilities  and 


man  power  in  recreation  leadership  are  a  group 
of  prominent  men  and  women,  headed  by  Frank 
C.  Smith,  President  of  the  Recreation  Executive 
Board.  The  splendid  energy  and  devotion  of  this 
group,  together  with  a  citizenship  awakened  to  the 
possibilities  for  good  that  lie  in  organized  rec- 
reation, promise  much  for  future  progress  of  the 
work  in  this  fast-growing  Texas  city. 


Drama  in  Rock  Island 

Rock  Island,  Illinois,  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  along  dramatic 
lines.  In  January  a  drama  institute  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Commission  in  which  100  people  enrolled.  There 
was  an  average  attendance  of  approximately  75  in- 
dividuals at  each  session  during  one  of  the  stormi- 
est, coldest  winters  ever  experienced  by  the  city. 
Mr.  Jack  Knapp  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  served  as  di- 
rector of  the  institute.  At  the  end  of  the  course, 
four  one-act  plays  were  staged  with  great  success. 
A  permanent  dramatic  organization  was  created  as 
a  result  of  the  interest  aroused. 

The  high  school  auditorium  was  the  scene  in 
April  of  the  city's  second  annual  dramatic  con- 
test. Among  the  groups  taking  part  were  the 
boys'  Hi-Yi  clubs  and  Hi-Ya  clubs,  the  older  Girl 
Scouts,  a  number  of  Epworth  Leagues,  Bible 
classes  and  other  church  groups  and  the  Longfel- 
low school  Parent-Teacher  Association.  The  plays 
presented  included,  The  Brink  of  Silence,  Men 
Not  Wanted,  Dregs,  The  Same  Old  Thing,  Con- 
fessional, The  Florist  Shop,  The  Gift,  Jezebel, 
Judge  Lynch,  The  Valiant,  The  Man  Who  Died 
at  12  O'Clock,  Ambition,  The  Finger  of  God,  Pink 
and  Patches  and  Bread. 

Admission  charges  were  thirty-five  cents  a  night 
or  seventy-five  cents  for  season  tickets.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  contest  were  divided  by  sixteen,  the 
number  of  groups,  each  group  paying  its  share. 
The  profits  that  remained  at  the  end  over  the  ex- 
penses belonged  to  the  group.  Money  received 
at  the  door  was  divided  among  the  sixteen  groups. 
The  plays  were  judged  on  the  following  basis : 

Acting  and  interpretation — 50% 

Setting— 30% 

Choice  of  Plays— 20% 

To  eliminate  the  necessity  for  having  twelve 
different  sets  of  scenery  and  the  loss  of  time  in 
changing  scenes,  each  group  was  required  to  use 
grey  neutral  drapes  as  a  background. 


Home  Playgrounds  in  Youngstown 

BY 

JOHN  H.  CHASE 
Supervisor,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Playground  Association 


For  two  years  we  have  had  a  playground  di- 
rector devote  his  afternoons  and  many  of  his  eve- 
nings, to  building  up  an  interest  in  home  play- 
grounds. A  local  newspaper  has  given  prizes  and 
publicity.  The  movement  has  had  three  main 
difficulties. 

1.  The  average  family  does  not  feel  justified  in 
spending  much  money  for  equipment. 

2.  All  the  children  in  the  neighborhood  are  at- 
tracted by  the  equipment  when  it  is  installed  and 
worry  the  parents  by  being  omnipresent. 

3.  Grass  and  flowers  are  trampled  down  and 
parents  become  discouraged  about  having  beautiful 
yards. 

The  general  promotion  of  home  playgrounds, 
however,  is  so  tremendously  worth  while,  that 
some  practical  solutions  (at  least  partial  solutions) 
of  these  problems  will  be  of  interest  and  will  be 
helpful  in  establishing  the  movement  on  a  firm 
foundation. 

Of  the  home  playground  equipment  swings  are 
of  course  the  most  popular,  but  unfortunately  they 
are  also  the  most  costly.  Our  director  experi- 
mented with  this  problem  in  his  own  home  with 
his  own  children  and  arrived  at  this  unexpected 
solution.  He  noticed  in  his  garage  two  stringers 
going  across  from  eave  to  eave,  tying  the  roof 
together.  He  screwed  four  eyes  in  the  stringers, 
leaving  twelve  inches  between  each  set.  He  bought 
a  hank  of  sash  cord  or  chain  for  $1.00,  and  tied 
hooks  on  the  top  of  the  cord.  He  notched  two 
pieces  of  thin  plank  that  he  had  in  the  basement 
for  seats.  The  result  was  two  swings,  secured  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  $2.00,  which  were  used  all  sum- 
mer. No  heavy  pipe,  no  concreting,  no  garden  up- 
rooted. 

For  the  sand  box,  our  director  found  all  that 
was  really  necessary  was  to  nail  together  in  the 
form  of  a  box,  four  pieces  of  plank,  one  inch  thick 
and  twelve  inches  wide,  and  to  order  a  ton  of  sand 
from  the  construction  company.  He  secured  a 
quotation  for  the  sand  which  he  could  broadcast. 
In  our  section  this  price  happened  to  be  $2.50  a 
ton.  The  regulation  screened  builders'  sand  is  as 
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satisfactory  as  the  more  expensive  sea  shore  or 
lake  shore  product.  The  sea  shore  sand,  being 
more  rounded,  does  not  pack  or  mold  so  well  as  the 
former,  which  is  rougher  and  may  have  a  trace  of 
clay.  Many  of  the  poorer  homes  when  once  in- 
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terested  found  enough  lumber  about  the  place  to 
make  this  joy-producing  piece  of  equipment. 

Next  to  the  swings,  a  sliding  board  (chute  or 
athletic  slide)  is  the  most  popular  play  apparatus. 
Our  director  bought  for  $2.80  a  cypress  board  12 
feet  long,  one  inch  thick  and  14  inches  wide.  This 
worked  as  well  as  hard  maple,  and  was  much 
cheaper.  He  planted  a  4"  x  4"  post  three  feet  out 
from  the  rear  corner  of  his  garage,  &/2  feet  above 
the  ground.  He  then  nailed  rungs  made  from 
lumber  1>)4"  x  1"  x  3',  10  inches  apart,  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  4"  x  4"  post.  One  end  of 
each  rung  was  nailed  to  the  garage  and  the  other 
to  the  post.  The  top  of  the  cypress  plank  was 
nailed  to  the  top  rung,  and  the  bottom  put  on  a 
piece  of  tiling  or  a  small  box.  The  sliding  board 
thus  projected  out  to  the  rear  of  the  garage.  The 
total  cost  was  $4.00. 

The  chute  needs  no  sides.  It  is  much  more  fun 
to  be  able  to  come  down  crosswise.  No  one  was 
hurt  except  during  the  first  few  days  when  a  few 
of  the  children  bumped  their  heads  a  little  on  the 
under  side  of  the  eaves  of  the  garage  before  they 
started  down.  But  a  bump  never  started  a  tear 
or  took  the  fun  out  of  the  descent,  and  now  no  one 
receives  even  a  gentle  head  reminder.  They  sim- 
ply "low  bridge"  by  instinct.  One  of  these  boards 
was  put  up  next  to  my  house  last  spring.  It  car- 
ried children  down  all  summer,  all  fall  and  on 
warm  days  in  the  winter. 

Basketball  goals  were  screwed  on  the  eaves  of 
the  rear  of  the  garages.  These  cannot  always  be 
of  regulation  height,  but  all  winter  on  dry  days 
they  gave  from  three  to  four  boys  shooting  and 
play  practice.  On  the  top  of  the  frame  of  the 
front  door  of  the  garage,  a  trapeze  was  often  hung 
on  hooks  similar  to  the  swings  inside. 

As  a  solution  to  objection  number  two,  unhook 
the  swings,  make  a  movable  attachment  for  the 
top  of  the  sliding  board,  take  in  the  basketball 
and  have  a  neat  sign  in  the  driveway,  reading, 
"Playground  Closed  for  a  While."  When  the 
strain  of  being  host  becomes  too  intense,  this 
will  help  mothers  to  recuperate. 

We  have  worked  out  the  following  solution  for 
objection  number  three,  raised  by  home  owners 
who  are  garden  lovers.  Several  of  our  families 
have  been  able  to  work  out  a  compromise  between 
the  children  and  flowers  by  departmentalizing  the 
ground.  One  family  with  a  driveway  going  to 
the  rear  of  the  lawn  where  the  garage  is  located, 
ran  a  rambler  rose  support  from  the  front  corner 
of  the  garage  across  the  lot,  leaving  a  small  open- 
ing of  the  garage  as  a  gate.  Behind  this  are  no 


grass  or  plants;  it  is  dedicated  entirely  to  sand, 
swings,  see  saws  and  happy  children.  Another 
family  with  two  very  small  children  wanted  a  sand 
bin  and  baby  swings  directly  under  their  kitchen 
window  so,  they  put  their  playground  in  the  front 
part  of  the  back  yard  with  a  cheap  wire  fence 
separating  it  from  the  rear  of  the  lot,  which  is 
devoted  to  vegetables. 

Some  families  who  were  content  to  exercise 
their  gardening  instincts  by  planting  grass,  shrubs 
and  flowers  in  their  front  yards  devoted  all  of 
the  rear  lot  to  the  children.  In  these  instances 
they  have  been  able  to  arrange  for  indoor  ball  by 
using  as  a  ball  half  a  stocking  stuffed  with  rags. 
This  broke  no  windows  and  rarely  went  into 
other  people's  gardens. 

This  year  we  are  considering  setting  aside 
$100.00  or  $200.00  in  our  budget  so  we  shall  be 
able  to  provide  a  cypress  plank  or  two  swings  or 
a  load  of  sand  in  instances  where  the  family  will 
build  a  bin  or  a  sliding  board,  or  will  hang  the 
swings  in  their  garages. 


Music  on  a  Chinese  Playground. — Music  is 
playing  an  important  part  in  the  program  of  the 
playgrounds  conducted  by  the  San  Francisco  Play- 
ground Commission  and  children  of  every  na- 
tionality are  joining  whole-heartedly  in  the  musi- 
cal activities.  Especially  is  this  true  on  the 
Chinese  playground,  where  there  are  two  har- 
monica bands  of  boys  and  a  girls'  quartet  made  up 
of  a  group  of  four  sisters  who  are  attracting  much 
attention  with  their  American  and  Chinese  songs 
and  Mother  Goose  rhymes  sung  in  Chinese.  At  a 
second  playground  groups  of  Italian  boys  are 
making  progress  with  their  glee  club  and  at  two 
other  grounds  toy  symphony  classes  have  been 
started  at  which  at  least  55  children  are  receiving 
instruction. 

Many  of  the  children  of  San  Francisco  are 
busily  engaged  in  writing  songs  about  the  play- 
ground for  the  contest  which  is  being  held. 

\ 

New  Cities  for  the  New  Age. — In  an  at- 
tractively printed  and  illustrated  booklet  under  this 
title  the  Planning  Foundation  of  America,  130 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City,  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  city  planning  in  America,  the 
changes  which  have  led  to  this  development  and 
outlines  some  of  the  problems  which  confront  the 
modern  city. 

The  National  Conference  on  City  Planning  was 
organized  in  1910  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for 
(Continued  on  page  420) 


Home  Play* 

BY 

M.  H.  HODGE, 
Superintendent  of  Recreation,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 


What  can  we  do  to  provide  play  equipment? 
I  hear  some  parents  say — "Our  yard  is  too  small 
— it  costs  too  much."  For  the  price  of  a  new  hat 
and  a  little  ingenuity,  the  backyard  can  be  fixed 
up  for  an  ideal  playground.  Then  I  hear  other 
parents  say,  "Backyard  playgrounds  do  not  fit  into 
our  scheme  of  ground  beautification.  Father's 
main  source  of  enjoyment  comes  from  his  flowers 
and  velvety  lawn.  We  cannot  think  for  a  mom- 
ent of  interfering  with  his  wishes." 

Two  crops  cannot  be  raised  from  the  same  soil 
and  therefore  children  or  garden  must  go.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  discourage  anyone  from  hav- 
ing a  garden  or  a  beautiful  lawn,  but  I  believe 
that  space  can  be  set  aside  for  the  equipping  of 
the  backyard  for  play  use  and  it  can  be  surfaced 
and  landscaped  in  such  a  way  that  beauty  will  not 
be  interfered  with.  If  this  is  impossible,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  believe  it  is  more  important 
to  raise  children  on  the  space  available  than  flowers 
and  vegetables. 

The  great  trouble  with  most  of  our  backyards 
is  that  they  are  not  utilized.  Ash  cans,  rubbish 
heaps,  clothes  poles  take  up  a  great  deal  of  the 
room.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  choose 
between  our  children  and  the  things  that  clutter 
up  the  backyard.  I  should  like  to  tell  the  story 
of  two  families  in  our  city  who  have  considered 
this  problem  and  of  how  they  have  solved  it. 

One  family  figured  in  actual  dollars  and  cents 
the  cost  of  seed  and  fertilizer  for  their  vegetable 
garden,  charging  nothing  whatever  for  labor.  The 
amount  of  produce  taken  from  the  garden  was 
credited  at  regular  retail  store  prices,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  gardening  season  the  amount  saved  by 
growing  the  vegetables,  instead  of  buying  them 
was  so  small  that  the  family  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion a  garden  was  not  worth  the  effort.  The  space 
was  therefore  seeded  down  and  turned 'over  to 
the  children  for  additional  play  space. 

The  other  story  has  to  do  with  the  considera- 
tion of  a  well-to-do  family  for  their  only  son's 
play  activities.  As  one  passes  up  a  beautiful  drive 

•Abstracts  from  address  given  before  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation meeting. 
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leading  to  the  home,  a  sign  is  noticed,  "Drive 
Slowly,  Children  Playing."  A  game  of  baseball 
is  in  progress  on  the  spacious  lawn  on  one  side 
of  the  large  home  and  bare  spots  at  four  neces- 
sary bases  are  plainly  visible.  Looking  a  little  far- 
ther, one  sees  an  open  swimming  pool  and  other 
play  equipment  which  is  available  not  only  for  the 
boy  of  the  family  but  his  neighborhood  playmates 
as  well. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  FOR  THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE? 

A  sand  box  filled  with  white  sand  and  moistened 
will  appeal  immensely  to  any  small  child.  I  wish 
every  parent  could  read  G.  Stanley  Hall's  book, 
The  Story  of  the  Sand  Pile.  There  are  few  play 
facilities  that  will  prove  more  attractive  or  valu- 
able to  the  development  of  a  child  than  a  sand 
box.  Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  the  sand 
should  be  moistened  and  a  few  simple  tools  pro- 
vided. 

Who  of  us  has  forgotten  the  good  time  we  had 
in  the  old  swing?  And  yet,  outside  of  our  public 
parks  today,  there  are  few  swings  to  be  found 
in  use. 

The  teeter  is  always  a  source  of  enjoyment. 
An  old  tire  suspended  from  a  limb  or  a  bag  stuffed 
with  sawdust  and  suspended  by  a  rope  are  two 
suggestions  which  provide  a  lot  of  fun  for  any 
youngster.  Then  there  is  the  playhouse  or  play 
room.  When  construction  of  a  playhouse  in  the 
backyard  is  out  of  the  question,  the  playroom,  the 
attic  or  spare  bedroom  should  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  not  a  whole  room,  at  least  a  part  of  a 
room  should  be  given  over  to  a  child's  play. 

Let  me  suggest  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  play- 
things that  children  like  simple  toys.  In  buying 
toys  select  those  which  are  not  the  ready-made 
type;  playthings  which  ask  the  child  to  touch  a 
button  and  let  the  toys  do  the  rest  are  not  the 
kind  which  stimulate  the  child's  imagination. 
Playthings  that  can  be  taken  apart  and  built  into 
any  number  of  objects  are  the  kind  that  are  worth- 
while. 


CINCINNATI   RECREATION    COMMISSION 
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FOR  THE  OLDER  BOY  OR  GIRL 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  the  older  boy  likes 
better  to  do,  if  he  is  in  the  least  athletically  in- 
clined, than  to  shoot  baskets.  A  basketball  hoop 
placed  on  the  garage  or  on  a  post  in  the  backyard 
will  give  a  boy  a  great  deal  of  wholesome  fun.  A 
volley  ball  court  in  the  backyard  will  serve  the 
play  interests  of  the  whole  family.  Horseshoes 
can  be  played  in  any  back  yard  and  the  game  has 
an  appeal  for  both  sexes  when  once  learned.  A 
clock  golf  course  would  probably  prove  the  most 
popular  of  all  to  the  average  family  and  this  can 
be  laid  out  in  any  yard  without  expense.  A  trap- 
eze, horizontal  bar  or  a  pair  of  rings  should  have 
a  place  in  every  boy's  backyard.  There  is  nothing 
finer  for  round  shoulders,  a  problem  which  I  am 
sure  all  mothers  are  concerned  with,  than  one  of 
these  three  pieces  of  apparatus. 

Every  boy  should  have  a  workshop,  equipped 
with  a  bench  and  inexpensive  tools.  Perhaps  your 
boy  does  not  like  athletic  activities.  He  is  more  in- 
terested in  mechanical  things — the  fun  of  making 
things.  This  privilege  certainly  should  not  be 
denied  him  because  •  parents  fail  to  provide  for 
such  things. 

No  father  is  beyond  the  age,  nor  has  he  so  small 
an  amount  of  time,  that  he  cannot  take  an  active 
interest  in  his  son's  athletic  activities.     Go  with 
him  to  his  games.    Show  an  interest  in  his  athletic 
successes.    Provide  him  with  necessary  equipment, 
and  join  in  his  play  where  it  can  be  done.     In 
.ddition  to  the  backyard  games  and  activities  sug- 
sted  a  while  back  in  which  father  and  son  can 
join  together,  why  not  set  aside  one  night  a  week 
home  or  family  play?     Forget  you  are  par- 
its  and  be  one  of  the  children  yourself.     Take 
urns  playing.    I  know  homes  where  Home  Play 
ight   is  eagerly  looked   forward  to  by  parents 
d  children  alike.     How  do  you  go  about  it? 
e  Public  Library  has  many  books  on  activities 
uitable  for  family  play.     Play  the  thing  which 
ii  enjoyed  as  children.     They  are  new  to  the 
ildren  of  today  and  the  games  and  stunts  they 
.ve  learned  at  school  and  on  the  playground  are 
iost  likely  new  to  you.     Parents  do  not  have  to 
o  all.    It  is  amazing  how  things  will  suggest  them- 
[jelves  as  time  goes  on  for  the  family  play  night. 
The  story  hour,  an  old-fashioned  taffy  pull  and 
popping  corn  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  that  can 
«  indulged  in  by  parents  and  children  alike  for 
wholesome  evening  together. 


Cincinnati  Public 
Recreation  Commission 
Receives  Court  Decision 

Last  December  a  suit  was  filed  to  enjoin  the 
Public  Recreation  Commission  of  '  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  from  distributing  trophies  and  medals  for 
skill  and  ability  in  competitive  games  conducted 
by  the  Commission.  As  soon  as  the  injunction 
was  brought,  Will  R.  Reeves,  Director,  wrote  to 
practically  every  large  city  in  the  United  States 
for  information  concerning  its  practice  along. this 
line.  The  great  majority  of  the  recreation  execu- 
tives replying  indicated  that  they  were  pursuing 
the  same  practice  Cincinnati  had  used  up  to  the 
time  the  injunction  was  brought. 

Mr.  Reeves  has  announced  that  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  has  given  the  decision  that  the 
City  of  Cincinnati  has  the  right  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  purchase  of  trophies  and  other 
prizes  to  be  awarded  in  contests  sponsored  by  the 
Recreation  Commission.  In  making  the  decision, 
Judge  Darby  said  the  evidence  showed  that  the 
Recreation  Commission  received  funds  from  two 
sources — from  levying  taxes  and  income  from 
fee  charges  made  to  adults  and  fees  paid  by  con- 
fectioners for  the  privilege  of  selling  confections. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
interest  stimulated  by  competition  not  only  greatly 
increases  the  number  of  entrants,  but  results  in 
large  gatherings  of  persons  at  such  contests.  It 
is  and  has  been  for  all  time,  the  practice  to  award 
to  the  winners  of  contests,  such  as  are  conducted 
by  the  Recreation  Commission,  recognition  in  the 
form  of  trophies  and  medals  for  the  wreath  of 
laurel." 

"It  is  a  recognized  method  of  stimulating  inter- 
est and  bringing  to  physical  excellence  those  who 
indulge  in  competitive  feats.  The  court  is  of 
the  opinion  that  no  case  is  made  by  the  plaintiff 
for  the  injunctive  processes  of  the  court." 


Rural  and  Small  Community 
Recreation  Handbook 

(Revised  Edition) 
Price  75  cents 

Order  from 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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SPRING  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


The  Toy  Orchestra— Latest  Playground  Activity 

Instruments  for  40  Players  $10.00 

Write  For  Booklet — "The  Toy  Orchestra  in  the  Playground" 
DRYSDALE  SCHOOL  SERVICE  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Lists  of  Plays  Available 

Plays  for  the  Adolescent.  Do  you  have  the  difficult  problem  of  selecting  plays  for 
adolescent  boys  and  girls?  The  Community  Drama  Service  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  has  issued  a 
classified  list  of  more  than  seventy-five  plays  which  have  been  successfully  produced  with  boys 
and  girls  of  teen  age.  Price  $.10 

Plays  for  Wwinen.  Over  eighty  plays  that  are  suitable  for  women  of  all  ages  are  divided 
in  this  list  into  four  groups — short  plays  and  longer  plays  for  inexperienced  players  and 
short  plays  and  longer  plays  for  more  experienced  players.  This  list  may  be  secured  from 
the  P.  R.  A.  A.  free  of  charge. 


Spring  in  Southern 
California 

Never  was  a  spring  so  charming  with  festivals 
and  flowers  as  the  spring  of  1929  in  California. 
During  the  week  of  April  8th,  Redlands  enjoyed 
a  riot  of  drama,  song  and  flowers  in  a  festival 
which  was  announced  as  follows : 

"A  Week  of   Flowers,   Redlands,   Cal., 
April  8-13,  1929 

Miles  of  blossoms 
Famous  Gardens  open  to  the  public 
Children's  Flower  Parade,  Beautiful  to 

see 

Floral  Pageant,  Children  and  Music 
The  Spring  Flower  Show,  a  Gorgeous 

Display 
A  Fiesta  of 

Children — Flowers — Music 

Hospitality — Fellowship — Education" 

The  decorations  for  the  event  in  the  business 

district  were  unique  and  "different."    Every  light 

standard  became  a  flower  basket  filled  not  with  the 


usual  cut  flowers  but  with  permanent  flowering 
plants  planted  in  proper  receptacles.  Beautifu 
gardens  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  through- 
out the  week  and  visitors  were  able  to  see  flowers 
shrubs  and  trees  in  their  natural  setting — a  feature 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  usual  horticultural  ex- 
hibit. 

Ferris  Valley,  18  miles  south  of  Riverside: 
held  a  desert  fantasy  April  6th  and  7th  and  was 
host  to  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  orchestra 
on  April  14th.  The  fantasy  theme,  Mocking  Bird, 
was  arranged  by  E.  Marguerite  Slaughter  and  di- 
rected by  Miss  Hedwiga  Reicher,  the  scene  of  the 
fantasy  being  near  the  battlefield  where  years  ago 
the  Piutes  fought  the  Mission  Indians  and  carried 
away  women  and  children  and  stock  to  their  lands 
beyond  the  Cajon. 

The  Ramona  Pageant  at  Hemet  bids  fair  this 
year  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  thus 
far  given  by  the  district.  The  pageant  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  beautiful  Ramona  Bowl,  which  now 
seats  2,400  people  and  which  will  later  have  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  6,000.  The  play  is  a  labor  of  love 
by  the  people  of  the  community  and  is  a  dramatic 
event  of  simplicity,  dignity  and  beauty. 
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Licensed   under   Patents 

of  October   23.    1923, 

March    25,    1924 


"Junglegym"  Trade  Mark 

Registered    United    States 

Patent  Office 


East  Side-West  Side ! 

Wherever  the  Junglegym  has  been  installed 
it  has  proven  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  chil- 
dren. 

Meeting1  as  it  does  their  natural  instinct  to 
climb  and  play  in  groups,  expert  play  leaders 
and  physical  educators  have  given  it  their 
universal  approval. 

Its  use  in  the  playground  keeps  the  children 
safe  and  happy  and  out  of  mischief. 

The  No.  2  model  pictured  above,  capable  of 
handling"  75  children  at  once,  is  the  popular 
size  for  playgrounds.  Each,  $250 

A  corner  will  do  to  set  this  Junglegym 
Junior  up  in. 


Just  a  smaller  edition  of 
its  big  brother,  but  built 
for  the  kiddies  from  3  to  8. 


Steel  frame $125 

Wood  frame $50 


Playground  Department 


Ghicopee 


Mass. 


Conduct  of  Community  Centers 

A  companion  piece  to  the  Conduct  of  Play- 
grounds, this  booklet  contains  helpful  suggestions 
to  the  recreation  worker  on  the  organization  and 
administration  of  community  centers,  the  conduct 
of  activities  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
leaders  in  different  types  of  activities. 

Order  your  copy  from  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America  before  the  com- 
munity center  season  opens ! 

Price,  $.25 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association 

of  America 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


PUBLIC  DANCE  HALLS — THEIR  REGULATION  AND  PLACE 
IN  THE  RECREATION  OF  ADOLESCENTS.  By  Ella  Gard- 
ner. United  States  Government  Printing  .  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Price,  $.10 

This  report  is  the  result  of  a  study  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  dance  halls  in  cities  of  15,000  population  or 
more  throughout  the  country,  whose  officials  were  re- 
quested to  send  copies  of  their  ordinances  and  regulations 
concerning  public  dances,  reports  on  the  administration  of 
the  ordinances  and  on  the  recreation  provided  by  the 
community.  Replies  were -received  from  416  cities.  In 
addition  15  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  country  offer- 
ing examples  of  various  types  of  control  of  commercial 
dancing  and  the  provision  for  community  recreation  were 
visited  by  agents  of  the  Bureau  in  1925  and  1926. 

The  report  discusses  the  legislative  regulations  of  pub- 
lic dance  halls  from  the  point  of  view  of  state  and  city, 
the  administration  of  dance  regulation  in  15  cities  and 
community  recreation. 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  were  the  following : 
"The  chief  problems  of  present-day  dance  hall  supervision 
are:  1.  Supervision  of  music,  dancing  and  general  con- 
duct at  the  halls;  2.  provision  for  and  protection  of 
minors ;  3.  control  of  the  after-dance  rendezvous.  To 
meet  these  problems  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
dance  hall  legislation  during  the  last  15  years,  75  per- 
cent of  the  more  complete  ordinances  having  been  en- 
acted since  1918." 

"Although  dance  hall  supervision  is  necessary,"  states 
the  report,  "the  dance  hall  situation  cannot  be  remedied 
unless  those  in  charge  of  the  halls  can  secure  the  interest 
and  support  of  the  public.  .  .  .  The  cooperation  of 
parents  is  so  important  that  public  education  as  to  recre- 
ation and  recreational  needs  must  be  increased. 

"The  provision  of  community  recreation  and  training 
in  recreational  activities  will  not  eliminate  the  commer- 
cial dance  halls,  but  it  should  assist  in  greatly  modifying 
the  character  of  the  commercial  amusements  as  well  as 
in  developing  the  play  interests  of  the  whole  population, 
providing  types  of  amusement  not  commercially  profita- 
ble and  developing  leadership  in  the  provision  of  a  whole- 
some neighborhood  social  life." 

PULPIT  DRAMAS.  By  Phillips  Endicott  Osgood.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York  City. 
Price,  $1.75 

In  this  series  of  dramatizations  for  church  or  parish 
house  use,  Dr.  Osgood  presents  ten  dramas  which  have 
•been  successfully  used  at  Minneapolis.  "A  sermon 
found  will  be  of  more  value  than  a  sermon  delivered," 
says  Dr.  Osgood  in  his  introduction.  "Therefore  if  one 
is  none  too  sure  of  any  value  more  than  mediocre  in  his 
bare  moralizings,  the  dramatic  alloy  will  give  them  more 
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AMERICAN  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

NONE  BETTER 

Write  for  No.  14  Catalog  of  Complete  Line 
American  Playground  Device  Co.,  Anderson,  Indiana 


Where  Large 

Numbers  of 

Children 

Gather 


in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors., 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

SOLVAY    SALES    CORPORATION 

Alkalies   and  Chemical   Products  Manufactured  by  the  Solvay  Process  Company 

40    RECTOR    STREET  NEW    YORK 


power   for  good,  and  it   is  the   souls  of  his  people  the 
minister  yearns  to  strengthen  by  all  he  has  and  is." 

In  a  chapter  entitled,  A  Drama  Project  for  Young 
People,  the  author  suggests  most  interestingly  how  church 
drama  may  be  developed  by  the  young  people  of  the 
parish.  No  church  which  is  sincerely  trying  to  vitalize 
its  religious  instruction  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
volume. 

A  FIVE  YEARS'  EXPERIMENT  IN  TRAINING  VOLUNTEER 
GROUP  LEADERS.  By  Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams  and 
Eleanor  Perry  Wood.  Published  by  the  Girl  Scouts, 
Inc.,  670  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

In  this  report  of  the  295  training  courses  for  leaders 
conducted  in  155  different  educational  institutions  from 
1922-1927,  the  Girl  Scouts  national  organization  is  asking 
itself,  "has  it  been  worth  while  and  what  next?"  This 
interesting  analysis  of  the  accomplishments  and  methods, 
which  goes  into  most  careful  detail  regarding  the  pro- 
cedure and  which  presents  substantiating  data  from  Girl 
Scout  instructors  and  national  representatives,  offers 
much  of  interest  and  value  to  other  groups  conducting 
training  courses. 


PIONEERS  OF  FREEDOM.  By  AlcAlister  Coleman.  Pub 
lished  by  the  Vanguard  Press,  New  York.  Price 
$2.50 

Says  Norman  Thomas  in  his  introduction,  "The  boot 
was  written  to  meet  a  definite  need — the  need  for  nev 
heroes  for  the  young  people  of  America."  The  volume 
which  has  been  prepared  for  the  Pioneer  Youth  of  Ainer 
ica,  contains  the  biographies  of  nine  men  and  one  womai 
who  have  been  chosen  as  outstanding  leaders  of  th< 
forces  of  democracy  in  America. 

TENNIS  ANNUAL.  Spalding  Athletic  Library.  America! 
Sports  Publishing  Company,  New  York.  Price 

$T.C. 
.OO 

The  1929  Tennis  Annual  contains  the  usual  champion- 
ship records  and  tournaments  listed.  In  it  will  also  b( 
found  cases  and  decisions,  tournament  regulations  anc 
other  information  for  conducting  a  meet.  Rules  of  Bad- 
minton and  deck  tennis  are  given  in  a  separate  section 
of  the  book. 

PAPER   TOYS.     By   Anna   E.    Pauli.     The    Manual   Arts 

Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.     Price,  $1.40 
This  delightful  book  provides  the  child  with  patterns 
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LOUDEN 

The  Playground  Line  of 
a  Million  Happy  Thrills 

SAFE  thrills — because  it  is  built  by  a  firm  willing  to  share  with  you 
the  responsibility  for  "The  Safety,  Health  and  Happiness  of  Young 
America." 

It  is  the  most  complete  of  all  playground  lines — a  range  of  devices 
that  gives  you  a  selection  suitable  for  a  metropolitan  playground  system 
or  a  little  neighborhood  plot — a  range  of  prices  to  meet  any  appropria- 
tion, from  the  largest  to  the  smallest. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  confer  with  you,  not  only  in  the  selection  of 
equipment,  but  in  the  planning  and  preparation  of  your  playground 
areas  and  athletic  fields — a  service  of  our  playground  Engineering 
Department  which  is  at  your  command  without  cost  or  obligation. 

//  you  do   not  have   our  complete  general  catalog,    we  shall  be  glad   to   send  you  a  copy 

on    request.     It    is   filled   from    cover   to    cover    with    interesting   and    helpful   information 

concerning  playgrounds,   playground  plans   and  playground  equipment. 

Louden  Playground  Equipment,  Ottawa,  Illinois 

118  Broadway 


Branch    Offices    and    Distributing    Points 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Chicago,  111. 


Cleveland,    Ohio 
Kansas   City,   Mo. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


New   York   City 
Ogden,   Utah 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
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DR.  JACKS  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION 


DIAMOND 

Official  Pitching 

COURTS 


DIAMOND     Official    courts     exactly 
conform    to    standards    of    National 
Horseshoe      Pitching      Association. 
Strongly    constructed    and    bolted — faced 
with  heavy  iron.    Cast  iron  stake  holder 
in    center    with    proper    pitch    to    stake. 
Painted  with  rust  and  rot  preventative. 
Also  a  complete  line  of  pitching  shoes 
and  accessories.    Write  for  circulars  and 
information. 

DIAMOND  CALK  HORSFSHOE  CO. 

4610   Grand    Ave.,    Duluth,    Minn. 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,    Help    in    Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?        A    Drama    Magazine         ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E.Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


for  simple  toys  made  from  paper.  The  patterns  not  only 
provide  a  fascinating  activity  for  the  child  but  have  edu- 
cational value  as  well.  Beginning  with  the  simple  sil- 
houette patterns  combined  with  "cat-stairs,"  the  prob- 
lems are  gradually  developed  through  the  more  exacting 
projects  involving  accuracy  of  measurement  and  care  in 
construction  which  either  make  or  mar  the  result. 

A  WATER  PROGRAM  FOR  CAMPS.  By  Thomas  K.  Cureton, 
Jr.  Published  for  the  American  Red  Cross  by  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  and  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Price,  $.60 

This  practical  booklet,  which  is  profusely  illustrated, 
is  designed  for  the  use  of  camp  water  front  leaders  and 
camp  directors.  It  has  been  made  possible  by  the  coop- 
eration of  hundreds  of  camp  directors  in  filling  out  ques- 
tionnaires. The  book  contains  information  on  the  or- 
ganization of  staff  and  equipment ;  suggestions  for  water 
front  design;  the  water  program,  including  outline  of 
instruction  in  swimming  and  diving,  water  meets,  games 
and  general  recreational  swimming,  progressive  swimming 
tests  and  the  life  saving  program ;  suggestions  for  teach- 
ing swimming.  The  book  will  be  of  value  to  all  recrea- 
tion executives  who  are  in  charge  of  water  facilities. 


Dr.  Jacks  on  Adult  Education 

(Continued  from  page  397) 

cially  up-building.  Both  thus  serve — the  labor 
time  serving  leisure  time,  leisure  time  serving 
labor. 

Two  final  comments :  ( 1 )  World  peace  is  more 
than  a  negative  avoidance  of  war.  There  must  be 
a  new  field  for  valor  if  the  war  field  is  closed  up. 
In  the  field  of  education  of  this  kind  there  is  a 
positive  need  for  valor.  (2)  International  co- 
operation, so  important  as  a  content  of  this  pos- 
sible affirmative  positive  world  peace,  will  find  a 
real  opportunity  in  cooperation  in  fundamental 
education  of  this  kind. 


New  Cities  for  the  New  Age 

(Continued  from  page  413) 
planning  ideas  and  as  an  adviser  and  guide  for 
planning  movements,  organizations  and  commis- 
sions. With  the  rapid  growth  of  planning  interest 
in  the  United  States  the  demand  for  service  has 
outstripped  the  resources  of  the  Commission  and 
it  was  decided  in  1928  to  establish  a  planning  ser- 
vice to  be  known  as  the  Planning  Foundation  of 
America.  The  program  for  the  Foundation  is 
outlined  in  the  booklet.  Further  information  may 
be  secured  from  the  Planning  Foundation  of 
America. 
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INGS  to  ride  high  above  the 
hub  bub  world.  To  little  souls  ad- 
venture bent  what  a  wonderful  land 
is  Fairyland. 

Giant  strides;  ocean  waves.  And  to 
the  slide;  to  go  from  cloudy  heights 
back  to  earth  with  the  swoop  of 
eagle  wings. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  playground  there  is 
stimulation,  too.  Young  bodies  and 
young  minds  co-ordinate  and  grow. 


The    Medart   playground    apparatus   catalog    illustrates 
•  £^|     and     describes     the     complete     range     of    the     newest 
equipment;     a     copy     gladly     sent     free     on     request. 


FRED   MEDART    MANUFACTURING   CO. 
3544  DeKalb  Street      -      -      -      -       Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


The  well-equipped  playground  is  a 
Fairyland  of  myriad  wonders;  a 
never  ending  quest  for  childhood's 
imagination. 

Medart's  contribution  to  the  play- 
ground movement  is  fifty-six  years 
of  specialized  manufacturing  ex- 
perience in  the  production  of  dur- 
able, safe  and  fascinating  play- 
ground equipment. 


DAR.T 

anufacturcrs  Since  18T3 


MAKERS    OF    GYMNASIUM    APPARATUS,    PLAYGROUND    EQUIPMENT,    STEEL    LOCKERS, 
STEEL     CABINETS     AND     JUNIOR     LINE     FOR     THE     HOME     PLAYGROUND 


More  Playgrounds— Fewer  Accidents 


the  children  off  the 
streets — give  them  good 
playgrounds  with  plenty  of  fun- 
making,  muscle  building,  health 
developing  equipment  —  and 
yours  will  be  a  town  where  acci- 
dents involving  children  are  few 
and  far  between. 

For  21  years,  Everwear  Play- 
ground Apparatus  has  been 
recognized  as  the  standard  of 
quality.  Built  to  withstand  the 
abuse  of  after-hours  roughnecks. 
Embodies  every  element  of  safety 
human  ingenuity  can  devise. 


Playable  as  though  the  kids 
themselves  had  planned  it. 

Schools,  institutions,  cities, — the 
country  over  which  have 
equipped  their  parks  and  play- 
grounds with  Everwear  Equip- 
ment have  found  it  superior.  Also 
more  economical,  because  of  its 
greater  durability. 

Send  for  Catalog  which  gives 
complete  information.  Lists  161 
different  models  and  sizes  of  ap- 
paratus with  which  to  build  your 
playgrounds. 


THE  EVERWEAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.  2,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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City  Playground,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

Keep  The 

Children  Off 

the  Streets 


The  Merry  Whirl 

Accommodates  1  to  50  children 
at  the  same  time.  Children  can 
board  or  leave  it  at  will  while 
in  motion.  Easily  operated  by  a 
single  child.  Requires  no  super- 
vision. Gives  many  years  of 
service  with  minimum  upkeep. 


The   Swing   Bob 

Ideal  equipment  for  the  younger 
children — furnishing  healthful 
exercise  and  amusement  to 
from  one  to  twenty  children  at  a 
time.  Reinforced  platform  and 
continuous  guard  rails  insure 
safety.  Attractively  painted. 


Joy  Gym 

A  popular  device,  uniting  the 
functions  of  Giant  Stride  and 
circular  traveling  ring.  Built 
with  standard  of  O.D.  steel 
pipe.  Patented  top  bearing  and 
cast  aluminum  rings. 


Write  for  this  Book 

It  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes the  complete 
Mitchell  line  of  Better- 
hilt  Playground  Appa- 
ratus, showing  many  of 
the  items  in  actual 
colors.  Explains  just 
how  Mitchell  Equipment 
is  built  and  why  it  is  so 
admirably  suited  to 
school,  park,  resort  and 
recreational  center 
needs.  Sent,  with  com- 
plete price  list,  on  re- 
quest. 
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Tree  Climb 

A  novel  item  which  gives  the 
children  all  the  delights  of 
climbing  trees,  with  unusual 
safety.  Center  post  and  cross 
arms  of  galvanized  pipe.  Easily 
installed  in  small  space. 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  J,Ti 


FOREST      HOME      AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE,     WISCONSIN 
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Playground  Ball  for  the  Girls  of  Austin. — 
Playground  ball  has  become  the  most  popular 
sport  for  the  girls  of  Austin,  Texas,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Recreation  Department  six 
teams  are  now  playing  in  the  city  loop. 

A  Greek  Pageant  in  California. — The  Greek 
Tli  eat  re  of  the  University  of  California  was  the 
scene  on  July  seventeenth  of  A  Greek  Harvest 
Festival,  given  under  the  direction  of  Mari  Ruef 
Hofer.  The  pageant  was  taken  from  Miss  Hofer's 
Greek  Festival  Series,  published  by  the  Clayton 
F.  Summy  Company,  Chicago.  History,  litera- 
ture, music,  dance,  sculpture,  color,  drama  and 
all  the  arts  were  blended  in  the  presentation  given 
by  the  students  of  the  summer  school  of  the 
University  and  the  Wisler  School. 

"Pirates  of  Penzance"  Delights  Jackson- 
ville.— In  June  the  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Department  presented  its 
fourth  operatic  performance,  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  opera,  Pirates  of  Penzance.  It  was  an 
out-of-door  performance  held  at  the  municipal 
stadium,  attended  by  over  3,000  people. 

An  Athletic  Festival  for  Adults. — Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  held  its  first  athletic  festival  for 
adults  on  July  twentieth  when  the  policemen,  fire- 
men and  industrial  "boys"  of  the  city  had  an 
afternoon  of  fun  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rec- 
reation Department.  The  program  consisted  of 
band  selections,  a  short  address  on  fire  preven- 
tion and  a  talk  by  the  Mayor,  dashes,  shuttle  re- 
lay races,  a  wall  scaling  contest  between  two  of 
the  fire  companies  and  a  baseball  game  and  tug- 
of-war  between  the  firemen  and  police. 

A  Drama  Contest  in  Waukegan,  Illinois. — 

Eight  different  groups  took  part  in  the  one-act 
play  contest  held  in  June  under  the  auspices  of 


the  Waukegan  Playground  and  Recreation  Board. 
The  plays  were  directed  and  produced  by  the 
groups  themselves,  each  play  being  judged  on  the 
following  basis — fifty  percent  for  general  presen- 
tation, twenty-five  percent  for  acting  and  twenty- 
five  percent  for  choice  of  play.  A  number  of  the 
groups  taking  part  consisted  of  young  people's  or- 
ganizations from  churches,  Catholic,  Jewish  and 
Protestant  denominations  being  represented. 

San  Francisco  Recreation  Department  Pre- 
sents Play. — At  the  fourth  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  held  on  June 
twenty-fifth,  a  cast  from  the  San  Francisco  Rec- 
reation Department  presented  The  Mothers  in  the 
Case,  a  play  by  Mary  Katherine  Reely. 

Lynchburg's  Doll  Show. — The  setting  for 
Lynchburg's  annual  doll  show  was  a  stage  under 
the  elms  and  oaks  of  Miller  Park,  arranged  in  the 
center  of  a  large  amphitheatre,  roped  off  with 
vari-colored  ribbons.  The  event  opened  with  the 
presentation  of  a  play,  The  Doll's  Wedding,  fol- 
lowed by  several  musical  numbers.  Dolls  of  all 
ages,  sizes  and  nationalities  made  their  appear- 
ance, many  of  them  entered  by  adults.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  exhibits  was  the  oldest  doll, 
carved  by  Japanese  of  ivory  over  a  century  ago. 
Several  other  dolls  were  seventy-five  years  of  age 
and  there  were  a  number  of  beautiful  wax  dolls, 
old  china  headed  dolls  and  dolls  made  on  Indian 
reservations.  Many  families  of  dolls  were  en- 
tered, the  largest  consisting  of  twenty-seven  mem- 
bers. There  were  dolls  carved  of  wood,  plastic 
wood  puppets,  rubber  inner-tube  dolls  and  a  doll 
made  from  a  pig's  foot. 

Kites  and  Logs. — An  interesting  event  of  the 
past  summer  in  Chicago  was  the  launching  in 
Lake  Michigan  of  kites  with  a  log  attached  to  a 
string.  "We  have  had  three  or  four  returns  from 
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this,"  writes  V.  K.  Brown  of  the  Chicago  South 
Park  Commissioners,  "one  coming  from  the 
Michigan  side  about  150  miles  up  the  lake.  We 
attached  the  bottle  to  the  log  asking  the  finder  to 
tell  us  where  precisely  he  found  the  message. 
Another  year,  profiting  by  the  experience  we  have 
had  this  year,  we  expect  the  kite  race  to  be  more 
successful.  The  logs  pulled  through  the  water  so 
fast  that  a  number  of  them  went  down  within 
sight  of  start.  We  plan  to  have  a  kite  duration 
contest,  putting  kites  up  and  seeing  how  long  they 
will  stay  afloat  as  a  means  of  discovering  which 
type  of  kite  is  best  adapted  to  this  kind  of  race." 

Soap  Sculpture. — The  soap  modeling  exhibit 
held  in  New  York  in  June,  at  which  several  thou- 
sand pieces  were  displayed,  showed  remarkable 
results  among  senior  and  junior  amateurs.  Though 
there  were  entries  by  professionals,  these  seemed 
to  be  less  significant,  one  commentator  has  stated, 
than  the  work  done  by  school  children.  A  num- 
ber of  subjects  included  athletes  of  various  types 
in  action,  and  a  large  number  of  the  subjects  were 
animals.  President  Hoover  and  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh were  the  inspiration  of  several  of  the  com- 
petitors. A  visitor  at  the  exhibit  has  commented 
on  the  fact  that  he  saw  no  collections  entered  by 
recreation  organizations  as  such.  He  suggests 
that  it  might  be  well  worthwhile  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view  to  have  some  of  the  play- 
grounds enter  this  competition,  as  the  exhibit  is 
sent  on  a  tour  throughout  the  United  States. 

Useful  Play. — One  of  the  unusual  activities 
on  the  playgrounds  conducted  by  the  Philadelphia 
Playgrounds  Association  last  summer,  was  a  Japa- 
nese beetle  hunt.  Four  and  a  half  days  were  de- 
voted to  the  pursuit  of  these  pests  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  silver  loving  cups  were  given  those 
who  had  succeeded  in  collecting  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  beetles.  At  the  Friends'  Select  Playground 
a  beetle  circus  was  held  and  the  beetles  put 
through  their  tricks. 

A  Wood  Chopping  Contest. — Wood  chop- 
ping is  not  always  regarded  as  recreation,  but  the 
Recreation  Commission  of  Elmira,  New  York,  has 
demonstrated  that  it  can  be  made  a  successful  part 
of  a  city's  program  when  the  contest  idea  is  intro- 
duced. In  July  the  Commission  held  such  a  con- 
test, witnessed  by  more  than  500  people.  The  first 
prize  winner  chopped  through  a  fourteen  inch 
hard  beach  log  in  five  minutes  and  fifty-six  sec- 
onds. 


Camping   in   Palisades    Interstate    Park. — 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  of  New  York  have  announced  that  sixty-five 
different  organizations,  occupying  ninety-one 
separate  and  complete  camp  units,  ranging  from 
three  or  four  structures  each  to  thirty  or  forty, 
have  been  installed  about  the  lakes  in  the  six  prin- 
cipal camping  regions  of  the  park  and  in  scattered 
locations  elsewhere.  There  is  ample  room  for 
more  camps,  it  is  stated,  and  the  commissioners  of- 
fer cooperation  in  financing  the  erection  and  ex- 
tension of  such  camps  by  advancing  the  initial  cost 
to  any  group  which  gives  assurance  of  reasonably 
long  tenancy,  and  requiring  only  an  annual  main- 
tenance charge  amounting  to  one-eighth  of  the 
total  capital  outlay.  This  assistance  has  been 
made  possible  by  large  gifts  to  the  park  by  philan- 
thropic institutions  and  individuals  who  recognize 
the  usefulness  of  the  service.  The  maintenance 
charge  covers  original  construction  costs  and  cost 
of  sanitation  and  policing.  The  camping  depart- 
ment provides  an  additional  service  in  teaching 
natural  history  through  the  Nature  Museum  and 
Trails  maintained  by  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  six  regional  museums  at  the 
camping  centers  in  charge  of  qualified  nature 
counsellors. 

Youngstown  is  Baseball  Mad. — In  the  sand 
lots  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  2,190  men,  boys  and 
girls  played  baseball  last  summer.  With  fifteen 
players  signed  for  each  team,  there  were  1,260 
boys  and  girls  playing  scheduled  games  twice  a 
week — eighteen  teams  for  girls,  sixty-six  for  boys, 
while  930  men  played  in  the  twilight  leagues. 

Baseball  Popular  in  Waukegan. — Baseball 
was  the  outstanding  athletic  activity  of  the  sec- 
ond summer's  program  conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Board  of  Waukegan,  Illi- 
nois. Eighteen  teams  of  men  played  twenty  games 
of  ball  each  week.  An  industrial  league  of  eight 
teams  played  four  games  a  week.  There  was  an 
American  Legion  Junior  League  of  boys  under 
seventeen,  consisting  of  eight  teams  playing  four 
games  a  week. 

The  Board  makes  it  a  point  to  keep  the  batting 
averages  of  all  the  baseball  teams  playing  in  its 
Indoor  League.  These  averages  are  published  in 
the  local  Daily  Ncius,  which  gives  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  the  activities  of  the  Board. 

Playground  Children  Become  Reporters. — 

The  activities  of  the  various  Elmira,  New  York, 
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playgrounds  were  reported  by  the  children  them- 
selves for  the  July,  1928,  issue  of  The  Telegram, 
which  devoted  a  page  in  its  Sunday  paper  to  this 
feature.  Pictures  showing  activities  were  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  children's  reports. 

Detroit  Emphasizes  Intra-Playground 
Leagues. — A  significant  development  in  last 
summer's  playground  program  conducted  by  the 
Detroit  Department  of  Recreation,  was  the  elim- 
ination of  interplayground  leagues  and  the  placing 
of  emphasis  on  the  organization  on  every  play- 
ground of  a  league  in  each  sport  and  in  each  class. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  season  there  was  an  elim- 
ination contest  for  playgrounds  interested. 

Broom  Stick  and  Derby  Week  in  Cleve- 
land.— At  thirty-five  of  the  Cleveland  play  cen- 
ters the  week  of  July  twenty-second  was  known  as 
"Broom  Stick  Derby  Week,"  when  contests  of  all 
kinds  were  staged  in  which  broom  handles,  old 
canes  and  wooden  poles  could  be  used.  There  were 
novelty  stunts  such  as  dizzy  race,  a  peanut  roll, 
chin  balance,  a  partner  race,  peg  driving,  hobby 
horse  and  a  host  of  other  races  and  stunts.  There 
were,  too,  contests  for  the  best  decorated  sticks, 
ornamented  with  wall  paper,  paints,  crepe  paper 
or  shellac. 


Philadelphia  Parks  to  Be 
Used  as  Playgrounds. — Rec- 
reation officials  in  Philadelphia 
found  great  cause  for  rejoicing  in 
Mayor  Mackey's  announcement 
in  July  that  the  parks  of  the  city 
may  be  used  for  playgrounds  for 
children.  The  Playgrounds  As- 
sociation was  requested  by  the 
Mayor  to  inaugurate  the  move- 
ment by  operating  one  or  more 
park  playgrounds  to  prove  the 
need  and  to  develop  methods 
suitable  for  park  uses.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Play- 
grounds Association  immediately 
appropriated  $600  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Oak  Park  Reports  Accom- 
plishments.— The  seventh  an- 
nual report  of  the  Playground 
Board  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois, 
for  the  year  1928,  cites  among 


the  chief  accomplishments  the  completion  of 
plans  begun  eight  years  ago  for  the  landscap- 
ing of  the  playgrounds  and  the  opening  of  four 
shelter  houses,  one  on  each  of  the  four  municipal 
playgrounds.  The  design  used  in  the  buildings 
won  first  prize  in  an  architectural  contest  held  by 
the  Playground  Board.  The  buildings  were 
erected  at  a  cost  o'f  $40,000  and  were  financed  by 
a  bond  issue.  The  large  assembly  room  in  each 
building  with  its  open  fireplace,  its  book  shelves, 
raftered  walls  and  ceilings  and  rustic  furniture, 
provides  the  stage  for  various  play  activities, 
handcraft,  dancing,  dramatics,  games  and  club 
meetings.  Here  the  children  may  read,  play  table 
games  or  take  part  in  a  play;  they  may  learn  to 
make  baskets  and  bird  houses  or  to  cook  and  pre- 
pare a  meal ;  they  may  hold  club  meetings  and 
bring  in  their  neighborhood  orchestra. 

The  groups  using  the  center  have  included 
adults  as  well  as  children.  Many  men's  and 
women's  groups  have  found  the  buildings  an  in- 
viting background  for  small  meetings,  while  in- 
dividuals have  availed  themselves  of  their  use  for 
private  entertainments.  The  variety  of  uses  to 
which  the  buildings  have  been  placed  is  illustrated 
at  one  playground  where  within  a  few  weeks  there 
were  held  a  wedding,  three  graduation  parties,  a 
mothers'  and  fathers'  banquet  and  a  school  play 
festival. 


Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  play 
centers  are  the  murals,  oil  and  water  color  paint- 
ings that  decorate  the  walls.  These  represent 
studies  of  characters  from  the  most  famous  works 
of  the  authors  after  whom  the  playgrounds  were 
named — Eugene  Field,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Hans  Andersen  and  Lewis  Carroll. 

A  Japanese  Tea  in  Jacksonville,  Florida. — 

A  suggestion  for  raising  funds  for  equipment  and 
supplies  comes  from  Jacksonville,  where  at  one 
of  the  play  parks  a  Japanese  tea  was  held  in 
August  to  raise  money  for  supplies  at  the  park. 
During  the  evening  a  program  of  music  and  danc- 
ing was  given  in  a  setting  typically  Oriental.  To 
add  interest  to  the  occasion,  awards  were  given 
winners  in  the  game  of  bunco,  to  the  adult  wear- 
ing the  most  effective  Japanese  costume,  and  to 
the  child  with  the  most  attractive  costume. 

Niles  Secures  a  Park. — For  years  Niles, 
Ohio,  has  been  struggling  over  the  problem  of 
land  for  a  park,  states  the  July  24th  issue  of  the 
Niles  Daily  Times.  A  solution  recently  came  in 
the  action  of  Jacob  D.  Waddell,  a  well  known  citi- 
zen, in  presenting  fifty-two  acres  of  land  to  the 
city  for  park  purposes.  The  property  is  located 
just  outside  the  city  limits  and  is  ideal  for  the 
purpose,  a  section  of  it  being  heavily  wooded, 
other  parts  being  well  adapted  for  recreational 
uses.  The  City  Council  will,  it  is  stated,  install 
necessary  shower,  light  and  water  facilities  and 
will  help  in  every  way  to  develop  roads  which  are 
needed  in  the  park.  The  city  will  receive  the 
property  with  a  clear  title,  "free  of  all  encum- 
brances. The  control  will  be  vested  in  the  Park 
Commission. 

New  Recreation  Activities  in  Wilmstte. — 
Last  summer  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Board  of  Wilmette,  Illinois,  organized  a  riding 
class  for  beginners,  meeting  two  nights  a  week. 
An  instructor  was  employed  to  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  riding.  This  class  was  so  popular  that 
it  soon  became  necessary  to  arrange  for  a  second 
class.  A  beginners'  class  in  golf  was  started  about 
the  same  time  as  the  riding  class  and  this  too, 
rapidly  developed  into  two  classes.  The  women 
receiving  golf  instruction  met  weekly  with  an  in- 
structor who  taught  them  the  various  puts  and 
drives. 

Publicity    for    Cincinnati    Playgrounds. — 

The  Cincinnati  Times  Star  devotes  a  page  each 


week  to  the  activities  of  the  Public  Recreation 
Commission.  Each  playground  has  its  story  and 
in  addition  there  are  a  number  of  items  telling  of 
affairs  of  community  wide  interest.  The  result  is 
an  unusually  large  amount  of  publicity  for  the 
local  movement. 

A  New  Building  in  Melrose,  Massachus- 
etts.— The  playground  movement  in  Melrose, 
Massachusetts,  marked  this  summer  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  adjacent  to  the  hockey  rink 
which  is  serving  two  main  purposes.  It  was  used 
during  the  summer  to  house  the  practical  arts 
courses  which  were  so  important  a  part  of  the 
playground  program,  sessions  being  held  every 
afternoon.  In  the  shop  section  of  the  building 
were  installed  a  power  circular  saw,  a  power  jig 
saw  and  a  power  lathe.  The  boys  were  supplied 
without  cost  all  the  tools  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing of  model  aircraft.  The  only  charge  made  was 
for  the  material  used,  which  was  sold  the  boys  at 
actual  cost.  Cement  construction  was  another 
form  of  handcraft  for  which  facilities  were  pro- 
vided in  the  building.  The  boys  were  taught  to 
make  flower  boxes,  bird  baths,  garden  benches, 
posts  and  similar  articles.  The  cost  to  the  boys 
was  the  actual  cost  of  the  cement  used.  The 
model  boats  made  were  tested  and  raced  in  the 
adjoining  rink  and  the  large  field  adjacent  to  the 
house  was  used  for  testing  and  flying  model  air- 
craft. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  building  is  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  hockey  teams  using  the  rink, 
said  to  be  the  largest  outdoor  rink  in  greater  Bos- 
ton that  is  illuminated  for  night  hockey. 

.  Park  labor  was  used  in  erecting  the  building, 
with  the  result  that  the  expense  of  the  construc- 
tion, outside  of  the  cost  of  machinery  and  tools, 
was  only  $800. 

• 

Greenwich,  Connecticut,  Honors  Sports. — 

Nearly  300  people  gathered  at  the  first  annual 
sports  banquet  held  last  spring  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  Recreation  Board. 
There  were  present  local  athletic  champions,  na- 
tional champions  and  representatives  of  local 
groups  of  all  kinds  participating  in  athletic  activi- 
ties. In  addition  to  representatives  of  baseball, 
basketball,  and  bowling  teams  and  all  other  forms 
of  organized  athletics,  there  were  archers,  riders, 
yachtsmen,  polo  players,  wrestlers  and  others. 

Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  President  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  served  as  toastmaster  of  this 
most  successful  banquet. 
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Jacksonville's  1929  Doll  Show. — A  feature 
of  unusual  interest  at  the  doll  show  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Department  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  was  the 
miniature  village.  A  youthful  "city  planner"  ar- 
ranged the  buildings,  which  were  made  on  the 
playgrounds,  laid  out  the  streets  and  planted  the 
shrubbery  in  a  manner  truly  municipal.  Doll 
houses,  stores  and  other  buildings  owned  by  boys 
and  girls  were  all  incorporated  in  the  village.  The 
boy  or  girl  having  the  best  house  and  yard  in  the 
doll  village  was  given  a  special  award. 

Inexpensive  Home  and  Community  Activ- 
ities.— The  Department  of  Municipal  Recreation 
of  the  Evansville,  Indiana,  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners, has  issued  a  twenty-four  page  mimeo- 
graphed statement  containing  a  number  of  games 
and  stunts.  A  particularly  suggestive  section  of 
the  bulletin  is  that  dealing  with  programs  for  pro- 
gressive game  parties.  Copies  of  the  bulletin  may 
be  secured  for  fifteen  cents  from  G.  G.  Eppley, 
Director  of  Recreation. 

The  Woodbine  Playhouse. — The  Woodbine, 
New  Jersey,  Community  Center  has  an  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Playhouse,  which  is  con- 
ducted as  a  club.  The  membership  consists  of 
girls  between  six  and  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
director  is  a  twelve-year-old  girl  and  the  various 
committees  are  headed  by  her  youthful  associates. 
On  July  20th,  the  Playhouse  was  dedicated.  Fol- 
lowing this  came  a  demonstration  of  the  regular 
playground  program. 

Mayor's  Point  of  View. — Closely  allied  to 
law  enforcement  is  crime  prevention,  and  this  can 
best  be  brought  about  through  supervised  amuse- 
ments, outdoor  games  and  recreational  activities, 
together  with  adequate  provision  to  cover  the 
legitimate  play  life  for  all  citizens.  These  are 
dominant  factors  in  the  elimination  of  crime,  and 
in  my  opinion,  among  the  most  urgent  matters  de- 
manding consideration. 

It  shall  be  my  earnest  endeavor  as  mayor  of 
this  city  to  urge  that  suitable  arrangements  be 
made  to  care  for  the  recreational  and  play  life  of 
our  citizens,  believing  that  we  can  do  nothing 
which  will  be  more  beneficial  both  morally  and 
physically  in  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  Los  An- 
geles than  the  providing  of  supervised  play  and 
recreational  activities. — Extract  from  address  of 
Mayor  Porter  of  Los  Angeles  at  banquet  given  in 
his  honor  by  his  campaign  committee. 


Seven  and  a  Half  Millions  for  Amuse- 
ments.— New  York  State  boys  14  to  17  years 
old  attending  continuation  schools  spend  more 
than  $7,500,000  in  a  year  for  amusements,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  by  the  Industrial  Bureau  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 
The  average  amount  expended  is  15%  of  what  the 
boy  earns ;  27  9/10%  of  the  boys  reporting  spend 
$2.00  a  week  for  amusements;  271/10%  spend 
$1.00  a  week. 

Dr.  Lewis  A.  Wilson,  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Extension  and  Vocational  Education,  empha- 
sizes the  tremendous  sums  being  spent  by  grown- 
up brothers  and  sisters  on  baseball  and  football 
games,  prize  fights,  horse  races,  and  urges  that 
communities  provide  better  recreation  activities 
that  are  not  commercial. 

A  Playground  for  South  Weymouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts.— Allen  V.  Holbrook  has  given  the 
children  of  South  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  a 
playground  as  a  memorial  to  his  parents.  A  sum- 
mer house  has  been  erected  in  the  center  of  the 
plot  and  attractive  shrubbery  planted  to  decorate 
the  grounds.  Mr.  Holbrook  will  maintain  the 
playground  at  his  own  expense. 

Donated   Playground   for   Los   Angeles. — 

Following  the  request  issued  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Playground  and  Recreation  Department,  for  the 
reservation  of  play  areas  in  new  sub-divisions,  a 
playground  site  has  been  deeded  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  Carlin  G.  Smith,  well  known  real  estate 
man  of  Los  Angeles.  The  tract  is  picturesquely 
beautiful  in  its  natural  landscaping.  The  Le 
Moyne  Terrace  No.  2  Improvement  Association, 
which  presented  the  property  to  the  Department 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Smith,  requested  that  the  area  be 
named  the  "Carlin  G.  Smith  Playground." 

A  Gift  for  Fresno. — Through  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Bessie  M.  Ball,  the  Fresno  Playground  Commis- 
sion has  received  $25,000  for  a  new  swimming 
pool.  This  pool,  which  will  be  constructed  on  the 
Frank  H.  Ball  Playground,  is  to  be  equipped  with 
dressing  rooms  and  showers,  swings,  slides  and 
other  equipment,  and  the  immediate  area  will  be 
planted  with  shrubbery  and  flowers  to  make  it  at- 
tractive. 

Swimming  in  Seattle. — During  the  past  ten 
years  50,000  boys  and  girls  have  learned  to  swim 
through  the  swimming  and  life  saving  classes  pro- 
moted by  the  Playground  Department,  Park 
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Board,  Seattle,  Washington.  During  the  past 
year  the  city  has  secured  a  beautiful  new  bathing 
beach,  one-half  mile  in  length  and  has  constructed 
and  put  in  operation  a  bath  house,  costing  $10,000. 
Seattle's  swimming  and  life  saving  program  oper- 
ated on  twelve  lake  and  ocean  beaches  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Bonds  for  Recreation. — Bonds  for  $10,000 
have  been  approved  in  Belleville,  New  Jersey,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  equipment  and  improvement  of 
the  grounds  of  the  community  house  conducted 
by  the  Belleville  Recreation  Commission. 

Tucson  Issues  Bond. — By  an  overwhelming 
majority  the  citizens  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  voted 
bonds  for  $100,000  for  playgrounds  and  swim- 
ming pools. 

For  the  Twenty-Fourth  Year.— The  Play- 
ground and  Vacation  School  Association  of  Alle- 
gheny, Inc.,  (Pittsburgh,  North  Side)  has  issued 
its  twenty-fourth  annual  report.  The  report  tells 
of  the  activities  of  twenty-two  school  playgrounds 
and  vacation  schools,  of  the  Mary  J.  Cowley 
Recreation  Park,  of  a  number  of  swimming  pools 
and  ball  parks  and  of  playgrounds  at  five  institu- 
tions for  children — a  total  of  forty-two  centers. 

During  the  summer  of  1928  the  Association  em- 
ployed a  violinist  who  went  from  playground  to 
playground  playing  to  the  children.  Another 
feature  of  the  work  which  has  gone  on  continu- 
ously since  the  initiation  of  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  the  supplying  of  flowers  at  many  of 
the  centers. 

A  Survey  of  Metropolitan  Pittsburgh. — 
In  the  June  issue  of  the  American  City  appears 
an  article  entitled,  Surveying  the  Public  Parks  and 
Recreation  Facilities  and  Needs  of  a  Metropolitan 
District,  by  W.  C.  Batchelor,  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  at  Pittsburgh.  The  article,  taken  from 
the  report  of  a  study  made  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Batchelor,  presents  a  graphic  method  of 
showing  how  facilities  compare  with  needs  and  of 
sentiment  created  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  report  points  out  that  Metropolitan  Pitts- 
burgh needs  8,220  additional  acres  of  park  and 
recreation  space,  including  sixteen  playground 
sites,  eight  athletic  field  sites,  twenty-two  neigh- 
borhood park  sites  and  7,964  acres  major  parks 
and  areas  incidental  to  boulevards. 

A  Survey  of  Recreational  Facilities  in 
Rochester,  New  York. — The  Rochester  Bureau 


of  Municipal  Research  has  published  in  a  volume 
of  410  pages  the  results  of  a  study  made  of  the 
city's  recreational  facilities  by  Charles  B.  Raitt. 
The  study,  which  was  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Rochester,  is  pre- 
sented under  the  following  headings:  1.  Public 
(Tax  Supported)  Recreation;  2.  Semi-Public 
Recreation ;  3.  Commercial  Recreation ;  4.  Provi- 
sion for  Recreation  by  Industrial  Establishments ; 
5.  Provision  for  Recreation  by  Private  Groups 
and  6.  General  Summary.  A  number  of  charts, 
maps  and  illustrations  are  included. 

The  survey,  which  is  very  comprehensive  and 
detailed,  follows  three  general  lines. 

1.  What  can  be  accomplished  immediately,  with 
little  or  no  additional  cost 

2.  What  can  be  accomplished  in  the  next  five 
years  by  making  use  of  unused  city-owned 
areas,  by  minor  acquisitions,   by  increased 
personnel,   and   by   more   intensive   use   of 
present  facilities 

3.  What  can  be  accomplished  in  the  next  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  years,  with  major  acquisitions 
of  recreation  areas,  coming  to  the  city  as 
gifts    from  generous  citizens   or   by  direct 
purchase  when  and  if  funds  are  available. 

Are  You  For  Recreation? — "Are  you  in 
favor  of  organized  recreation  ?  Are  you  in  favor 
of  the  recreation  program  as  now  conducted  ?  Are 
you  in  favor  of  extending  the  recreation  pro- 
gram ?"  These  were  the  three  questions  on  which 
the  village  of  Hibbing,  Minnesota,  location  pre- 
cincts and  rural  precincts  voted  at  the  school  elec- 
tion held  on  July  26th.  The  result  of  the  voting 
was  as  follows : 

Village  precincts  gave  a  2.6  to  1  favorable  vote. 
Location  precincts  gave  a  4.6  to  1  favorable  vote. 
Rural  precincts  gave  a  3.4  to  1  favorable  vote. 
The  total  vote  cast  gave  a  2.96  to  1  favorable  vote. 

Anniston's  First  Municipal  Park. — The  first 
municipal  park  which  the  city  of  Anniston,  Ala- 
bama, has  owned,  was  recently  dedicated  with  im- 
pressive services.  The  property  has  been  named 
Zinn  Park  in  honor  of  the  late  Colonel  William 
H.  Zinn  whose  efforts  and  legacies  have  made  the 
park  possible. 

California  Spends  Large  Sum  for  Parks  and 
Recreation. — The  State  of  California,  through 
the  office  of  the  State  Comptroller,  has  reported 
the  financial  statistics  on  California  municipalities 
including  statements  and  amounts  spent  for  park 
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and  recreation  service.  The  report  covers  270 
municipalities.  It  records  a  total  expenditure  for 
parks  and  recreation  in  1928  of  $9,591,956.14, 
with  income  from  fees  and  charges  of  $1,395,- 
056.97.  It  also  reports  the  value  of  park  prop- 
erties owned  by  the  municipalities  in  California  as 
$101,332,579.81.  County  governments  in  the 
state  are  reported  as  spending  $1,840,840.10  for 
parks  and  recreation. 

Keeping  'Em  Cool. — Last  summer  the  Dan- 
ville, Virginia,  Recreation  and  Playground  Asso- 
ciation, with  the  cooperation  of  the  city  water 
and  fire  departments,  introduced  street  showers.  A 
number  of  the  showers,  designed  by  Willis  H. 
Edmund,  Director  of  the  Association,  were  con- 
structed very  reasonably  by  a  local  plumber.  The 
fire  department  loaned  fifty  feet  of  old  hose  and 
the  connections  for  each  shower,  and  the  water 
department  gave  permission  to  fasten  them  to  the 
city  fire  plugs. 

A  Swimming  Pool  for  Lexington,  Massa- 
chusetts.— Lexington,  Massachusetts,  is  to  have 
a  new  swimming  pool  at  one  of  the  playgrounds, 
for  which  contracts  have  been  awarded  to  the 
amount  of  $10,954.  The  specifications  call  for 
two  pools,  a  wading  pool  thirty-five  feet  square 
running  in  depth  from  six  inches  to  three  feet,  and 
a  swimming  pool  thirty-five  by  seventy-five  feet, 
with  a  depth  varying  from  four  to  eight  feet.  Be- 
tween the  two  pools  there  will  be  a  bath  house, 
one  side  for  men  and  boys,  the  other  side  for 
women  and  girls,  with  showers  and  lockers.  The 
bath  house  will  be  built  of  brick  or  concrete  blocks 
and  the  entire  swimming  pool  area  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  wire  fence,  six  feet  high. 

A  Portable  Swimming  Pool. — The  absence 
of  a  swimming  pool  or  other  bathing  facilities, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  proved  no  handicap  for 
the  children  of  Southern  Wisconsin.  For  the 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  Gazette,  which  conducted 
a  swimming  and  life  saving  campaign  during  the 
past  year,  found  an  ingenious  portable  swimming 
tank  which  travelled  all  over  southern  Wisconsin 
on  a  definite  schedule. 

The  pool  is  oval  in  shape  and  made  of  the 
heaviest  quality  duck  obtainable,  which  has  been 
sized  and  made  still  more  water-proof  with  a  spe- 
cially prepared  paint.  Set  up  on  steel  frames,  it 
measures  twenty  feet  long  by  fourteen  feet  wide 
by  forty  inches  deep  and  holds  4500  gallons  of 
water.  The  tank  weighs  750  pounds.  With  the 


added  platform  equipment  it  weighs  about  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  A  swimming  instructor  accom- 
panied the  tank  to  teach  the  children  swimming 
and  life-saving  in  accordance  with  Red  Cross 
methods. 

A    New    Municipal    Plunge    Opened. — As 

the  newest  addition  to  the  Los  Angeles  system  of 
municipal  plunges,  the  North  Hollywood  swim- 
ming pool,  recently  completed,  was  dedicated  by 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Commission  on 
June  fifteenth  in  an  all  day  program.  Free  swims 
were  offered  the  public  both  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  of  the  dedication  day.  Music  was  pro- 
vided by  the  playground  boys'  band  and  there  were 
exhibitions  of  swimming  and  diving  by  members 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club.  The  new 
swimming  center  consists  of  a  large  recreation 
plunge,  a  smaller  pool  for  instruction  purposes 
and  a  modern  Spanish  type  bath  house.  It  is 
equipped  with  the  latest  filtration  and  sanitation 
system. 

Waco  Learns  to  Swim. — The  Department  of 
Parks  and  Playgrounds  of  Waco,  Texas,  last  Au- 
gust conducted  a  learn-to-swim  campaign  for  five 
classes — children  under  twelve  and  individuals 
over  twelve  years  of  age  in  classes  for  boys,  girls, 
men  and  women.  More  than  350  children  and 
adults  enrolled  in  the  classes. 

Playground  Gardens. — Home  and  play- 
ground gardens  proved  very  popular  last  summer 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  as  the  result  of  the 
interest  aroused  there  were  508  entries  of  flowers 
and  vegetables  shown  in  the  exhibit  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Playground  Commission.  In 
addition  to  the  flowers  and  vegetables,  canned 
goods,  garden  books,  posters  and  notebooks  were 
exhibited.  Honors  were  awarded  for  the  best 
playground  and  home  gardens,  the  best  variety  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  in  home  and  playground 
plots,  for  numerous  flower  and  vegetable  specials, 
flower  books,  garden  maps  and  posters. 

Nature  Study  in  Waukegan. — Nature  study 
classes  were  reported  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Board  of  Waukegan,  Illinois,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  activities  of  the  summer 
playground  program.  Members  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Committee  of  the  Woman's  Club  visited  al- 
most every  playground  once  a  week  and  through 
story  and  game  methods  taught  the  children  to 
know  and  care  for  tree  and  flowers.  The  children 
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made  many  beautiful  scrap  books  containing  speci- 
mens of  leaves,  bark  and  wild  flowers,  mounted 

and  labeled. 

\ 

Ducks  and  Turtles  Win  in  Elmira. — A  loud 
speaking  duck  and  two  snappy  little  turtles  were 
among  the  prize  winners  when  the  children  of  the 
Elmira,  New  York,  playgrounds  exhibited  their 
pets  in  connection  with  the  pet  and  hobby  week 
program  conducted  by  the  Recreation  Commission. 
They  were  all  there — the  white  rats,  the  dogs,  the 
cats  and  all  the  others.  A  representative  of  the 
Band  of  Mercy  visited  all  the  parks  during  the 
exhibit  and  talked  to  the  children  about  the  care 
of  animals. 

Enter  the  Cowboys. — A  new  feature  of  the 
Music  Jamboree  held  each  year  on  the  Houston 
playgrounds,  is  "cowboy  singing."  Under  the 
leadership  of  "Texas  Jack,"  a  Houstonian  well 
versed  in  the  music  of  the  cattle  lands,  the  boys 
last  summer  learned  and  for  two  months  practiced 
songs  of  the  wild  western  plains.  In  connection 
with  the  singing,  the  boys  learned  the  accompani- 
ment on  their  harmonicas.  Rope  throwing  "a  la 
Rogers"  was  taught  them  by  the  athletic  directors, 
making  the  picture  complete  in  every  detail. 

Music  on  the  Playground. — Children  of  the 
Melrose,  Massachusetts,  playgrounds  enjoyed 
music  every  day  during  the  past  summer  through 
the  installation  of  a  special  combination  phono- 
graph amplifying  unit  and  dynamic  loud  speaker. 
This  broadcasting  of  phonograph  records  was 
used  principally  for  teaching  folk  dancing  and 
singing  at  the  various  playgrounds. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Goes  Out  of  Doors. 

Because  of  the  generosity  of  a  number  of  Boston's 
public  spirited  citizens,  it  has  been  possible  for  all 
the  people  of  Boston  to  enjoy  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert.  Forty-six  musicians  from  the 
Symphony  last  summer  on  the  Charles  River  Es- 
planade gave  weekly  concerts  attended  by  many 
thousands  of  people. 

The  Baltimore  P.  A.  L.  Promotes  Harmon- 
ica Playing. — In  December,  1927,  the  Baltimore 
Playground  Athletic  League,  believing  that  har- 
monica playing  represents  a  splendid  means  of  or- 
ganizing the  recreation  of  boys  and  girls  in  in- 
creasing their  interest  in  music,  secured  the  co- 
operation of  the  schools  and  of  Frederick  Sonnen, 


of  the  Hohner  Company,  in  a  plan  to  develo] 
harmonica  playing  in  the  schools.  Mr.  Sonner 
who  is  an  accomplished  player,  made  his  first  visi 
to  the  schools  in  December.  He  devoted  one  da; 
a  week  to  giving  instruction,  giving  eight  period 
a  day  to  the  project  until  February  when  it  be 
came  desirable  to  increase  the  time  to  two  days 
week. 

By  May  15,  bands  had  been  organized  with  a: 
enrollment  of  1,167  members.  From  the  differ 
ent  school  groups  was  organized  a  Baltimore  Cit 
Harmonica  Band  consisting  of  boys  between  th 
ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen.  This  year  the  wor! 
has  been  extended  into  Prince  George  county  a 
the  request  of  the  county,  and  Mr.  Sonnen  is  de 
voting  three  days  a  week  to  the  program  in  th 
schools.  At  the  end  of  the  school  season  a  con 
test  was  held. 

Up  to  the  present  time  twenty-nine  bands  hav 
been  organized  with  an  enrollment  of  1,679  mem 
bers.  The  Baltimore  City  Band  again  entere< 
the  Philadelphia  contest  and  this  year  won  secom 
place. 

Activities  for  the  Negro  Citizens  of  Sai 
Antonio. — A  concert  by  the  Negro  Civic  Choru 
and  Civic  Jubilee  Singers  held  at  the  Municipa 
Auditorium  was  one  of  the  contributions  made  ii 
June  by  the  Negro  Division  of  the  San  Antonic 
Texas,  Department  of  Recreation.  The  Choru 
gave  a  program  of  spirituals  while  the  Civic  Ju 
bilee  Singers  had  a  varied  program  including 
LaForge's  121st  Psalm.  Among  the  soloists  wa 
George  L.  Johnson,  of  the  staff  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A 
who  trained  and  directed  the  chorus. 

Drama  as  well  as  music  has  an  important  par 
in  the  program  of  the  Negro  Division.  In  Ma> 
the  Negro  Little  Theatre  presented  The  Trial  o 
Mary  Dugan. 

Public   Playgrounds   for  Turkey. — Asa  K 

Jennings  writes  that  the  National  Child  Welfar 
Association,  with  which  he  is  associated,  is  estab 
lishing  a  playground  at  Angora,  the  capital  o 
Turkey,  which  it  is  hoped  will  eventually  becom 
a  training  center.  In  connection  with  the  play 
ground,  the  first  swimming  pool  Turkey  has  eve 
known  is  being  constructed.  Mr.  Jennings  alsi 
helped  to  organize  the  first  playground  at  Smyrna 
He  is  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  there  wil 
be  a  public  playground  in  every  city  in  Turkey. 

Family  Recreation. — In  Parent  Education 
Letter  No.  Ten,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa 
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tion,  United  States  Department  of  Interior,  the 
following  suggestions  are  offered  regarding  fam- 
ily recreation : 

"Let  us  provide  and  join  in  home  games  such  as 
crokinole,  parchesi,  checkers,  pit,  dominoes,  and 
flinch,  and  invite  the  playmates  of  our  children 
to  join  in  the  games.  Let  us  make  our  home  a 
welcome  place  for  all  our  children's  friends. 
When  we  play  with  the  little  children  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  win  too  often.  We  want  them 
early  to  accept  defeat  without  sorrow  and  despair 
and  to  win  without  becoming  'cocky.'  There  is 
no  better  way  to  teach  sportsmanship  than  through 
the  family  fireside  games. 

"Let  us  go  skating  with  our  children,  swimming, 
coasting,  and  join  with  them  in  their  outdoor 
sports  so  long  as  we  are  welcome. 

"With  the  school-age  children  let  there  be  a 
family  evening  out  occasionally  when  a  good 
movie,  musical  or  other  recreation  of  mutual  in- 
terest and  benefit  is  shared." 

Workmen  Attend   Novel   School   Camp. — 

Two  weeks  of  all  round  vacation  in  the  moun- 
tains and  a  course  in  labor  problems  offered  by 
the  Extension  Division  of  the;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia made  up  the  novel  vacation  enjoyed  by 
many  local  workers  during  two  weeks  in  July. 
Camp  Seeley,  conducted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Department  in  the  San 
Bernardino  mountains,  provided  the  setting  for 
this  attractive  school  camp. 

A  Leaders'  Training  Course  in  Lynchburg. 

— One  of  the  early  summer  activities  of  the 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Department  of  Recreation 
and  Playgrounds,  was  the  conducting  of  a  train- 
ing course  for  play  leaders  extending  over  a  series 
of  eight  classes.  The  courses  included  dramatics 
on  the  playground,  active  and  quiet  games,  first 
aid,  talks  by  newspaper  men  on  publicity  and  the 
use  of  bulletin  boards,  suggestions  for  discipline 
and  general  instructions. 

An  Institute  for  Children's  Institutional 
Workers. — Workers  in  children's  institutions  in 
Wisconsin  to  the  number  of  about  ninety  gathered 
at  an  institute  held  at  the  State  Public  School  at 
Sparta,  July  9  to  12.  The  Use  of  Leisure  was  the 
subject  of  an  important  section  of  the  conference. 
Miss  Dorothy  Enderis,  Director  of  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Schools, 
for  two  hours  each  day  gave  demonstrations  of 
the  possibilities  of  play  in  institutions,  particularly 


of  indoor  play,  table  games  and  similar  activities. 
Only  two  sessions  were  devoted  to  theory — the 
rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  demonstrations  of 
handcraft,  music,  games  and  other  activities. 

Children  of  Peoria  Parade. — The  coopera- 
tion of  the  various  agencies  doing  children's  work 
in  Peoria,  Illinois,  made  possible  last  summer  a 
very  impressive  parade.  About  2,500  children 
took  part.  The  parade  was  headed  by  a  twenty- 
piece  band.  Each  school  had  its  school  banner, 
national  colors,  and  guard  and  traffic  squad  in 
front  of  its  group.  The  parade  is  to  be  made  an 
annual  event,  based  on  the  historical  episodes  in 
the  building  up  of  Peoria  as  a  city. 

Charlotte  Holds  Easter  Sunday  Sunrise 
Service. — In  1929,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
held  its  second  annual  Easter  Sunday  Sunrise 
Service,  promoted  by  the  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  Young 
People's  Leagues  of  the  Charlotte  churches  and 
the  Ministerial  Association.  Between  3,000  and 
3,500  people  enjoyed  the  ceremony.  The  Boy 
Scout  Band  from  the  Myers  Park  Moravian 
Church  played  Easter  carols  and  other  selections 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  before  the  beginning 
of  the  service.  The  large  cross  used  last  year 
was  again  erected  and  covered  with  flowers  don- 
ated by  a  local  tradesman. 

Home  Talent  Chautauquas. — In  the  Rural 
News  Letter  issued  in  July,  1929,  by  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanical  Arts,  W.  H.  Stacy  stating  that 
home  talent  chautauquas  are  growing  in  favor 
tells  of  the  chautauqua  developed  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Rev.  N.  V.  Bocken  at  Stratford,  Iowa. 

"It  was  a  four-day  affair  with  six  big  perform- 
ances. Practically  no  outside  talent  was  used.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seemed  as  though  everyone  in 
the  community  took  part.  There  was  a  toy  sym- 
phony orchestra  of  twenty-five  children,  a  com- 
munity chorus  of  forty  voices,  a  local  farmers' 
band,  a  county  4H  club  band,  a  Midgets'  day  par- 
ade in  which  sixty  local  children  took  part,  a 
ladies'  quartet,  an  old  time  fiddlers'  contest  and 
a  marvelous  array  of  special  selections  and  fea- 
ture numbers." 

The  women  of  the  Black  Hawk,  Iowa,  County 
Farm  Bureau,  brought  their  rural  recreation  pro- 
ject to  a  climax  with  a  County  Home  Talent  Chau- 
tauqua. During  the  week  of  June  17th,  they  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  home  talent  programs  in  the 
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East  High  Auditorium  in  Waterloo,  including 
home  talent  plays  and  music.  Season  tickets  at 
$2.00  paid  overhead  costs  and  "all  the  money,  all 
the  fun  and  all  the  values  of  better  trained  talent 
remained  in  the  county." 

Community  Costume  Party  at  Grosse 
Point.  —  A  costume  party  in  which  the  entire 
community  was  asked  to  contribute  to  the  enter- 
tainment was  a  feature  last  summer  of  the  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Neighborhood  Club  Play- 
ground at  Grosse  Point,  Michigan.  Although  it 
was  not  necessary  to  masquerade  in  order  to  attend 
the  party,  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  most  orig- 
inal, the  cleverest  and  the  most  comical  costumes. 
Points  toward  the  pins  and  emblems  to  be  award- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  season  were  given  those  who 
contributed  to  the  afternoon's  entertainment. 

Cedar  Rapids  Holds  Play  Festival.— Old 
King  Cole  followed  tradition  and  ordered  his 
pipe,  bowl  and  fiddlers.  Ropers  whirled  fancy 
loops  and  miniature  airplanes  skimmed  along  the 
lofty  ceiling  at  the  Memorial  Building  one  day 
last  August  as  the  children  of  Cedar  Rapids  play- 
grounds presented  a  program  showing  their  vari- 
ous activities  to  an  audience  of  1,500  people. 

The  program  marked  the  culmination  of  the 
summer  playground  season.  Festivities  opened  at 
one  o'clock  with  an  exhibition  in  the  armory  sec- 
tion of  the  building  at  which  the  children  showed 
the  hundreds  of  articles  made  at  the  play  centers 
this  season.  The  Cedar  Rapids  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps,  resplendent  in  colorful  uniforms,  inaugu- 
rated the  evening  of  fun  by  presenting  a  medley 
of  number's.  Children  under  seven  and  boys  and 
girls  over  this  age  then  presented  a' number  of 
singing  games.  Next  came  the  dramatization  of 
Old  King  Cole  and  a  program  of  aero-devil  spin- 
ning, flying  of  airplanes,  selections  by  the  Ukulele 
Club,  and  the  Roosevelt  boys  quartet  and  other 
interesting  demonstrations. 

Playground     Dramatics     in     Louisville. — 

Pageants  played  a  delightful  part  last  summer  in 
the  playground  program  of  the  Louisville  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners. 

On  August  17th  at  Chickasaw  Park,  Aladdin 
and  His  Wonderful  Lamp  was  presented  by  a 
number  of  the  playgrounds.  Aladdin  has  con- 


quered his  difficulties  and  is  seated  in  his  garden 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  princess.  To  entertain  | 
his  attendants  while  he  awaits  her  coming  he  rubs 
his  wonderful  lamp  and  calls  forth  the  folk  dan- 
cers, tumblers,  fire  eaters,  sword  dancers,  bands 
and  quartets  and  other  youthful  performers  from 
the  playgrounds. 

On  August  30th  at  Iroquois  Park,  The  Pied 
Piper  of  Hatnlin  was  given.  The  pageant  was 
arranged  and  directed  by  Dorothea  Nelson,  Assist- 
ant Director  of  Recreation. 

Celebrating  Its  Two  Hundredth  Anniver- 
sary.— On  June  24-25-26,  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  celebrated  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  its  founding  by  presenting  The  Pageant 
of  Gratitude,  written  and  directed  by  Percy  Jewett 
Burrell.  This  historical  spectacle  presented 
through  drama,  music  and  dance,  was  given  by' 
3,000  people,  many  of  them  descendants  of  the 
original  settlers. 

Archery  for  the  Girls  of  Houston.— Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  the  Houston  Recreation  De- 
partment offered  archery  classes  for  women  and 
girls.  The  Department  furnished  bows,  arrows 
and  targets  but  charged  a  nominal  fee  of  fifteen 
cents  for  instruction. 

Girls  Enter  Aircraft  Tournament.  Arc 
girls  interested  in  model  aircraft? 

The  tournament  held  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey^ 
in  May  proved  that  they  are,  for  fifty  girls  entered 
the  contest,  over  thirty  of  whom  completed  and 
flew  planes  from  twenty-five  seconds  to  one  min- 
ute and  fifty  seconds.  The  interest  of  these 
girls  had  been  aroused  through  the  courses  in 
model  aircraft  building  held  in  the  schools  after 
school  hours,  and  for  weeks  before  the  meet  the 
girls  were  busy  building  and  testing  their  planes. 
About  eighty  boys  took  part  in  the  tournament, 
which  was  attended  by  between  1,500  and  UiOO 
enthusiastic  onlookers. 

The  indoor  events  included  hand-launched, 
fuselage,  R.  O.  G.  and  an  aerial  combat.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  outdoor  tournament  were  hand- 
launched,  fuselage,  R.  O.  G.  and  a  speed  contest. 
Winners  of  first  and  second  places  in  each  event 
were  awarded  medals. 
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Leadership,  What, 

When  and  to 

What  End 

The  crux  of  the  matter  will  be  how  to  recon- 
cile standards  with  creation.  Is  it  well  that  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  tennis  as  Helen  Wills  was 
taught  it — a  far  more  thorough  training  than  any 
professional  had?  Just  where  does  teaching  in- 
terfere with  originality,  and  where  on  the  other 
hand  does  it  make  room  for  it  ? 

Teaching  a  game  enlarges  the  field  for  original- 
ity. A  boy  who  has  learned  football,  for  instance, 
has  more  choices  to  make  than  if  he  had  not. 
Teaching  skills  and  the  knowledge  of  tools  will 
help. 

My  own  sad  experience  with  water  colors  is  an 
instance.  If  I  had  been  taught  how  to  handle 
paints  when  I  was  eight  years  old,  I  should  have 
saved  about  sixty  years  of  floundering  in  which  I 
have  never  been  up  against  the  principles  of  art 
because  my  infernal  material  stood  between  me 
and  all  artistic  questions.-  I  learned  more  in  one 
year  with  crayon,  which  I  could  handle,  than  in 
the  preceding  sixty  years  with  water  color,  be- 
cause- my  problems  in  the  crayon  work  were  prac- 


tically all  artistic.  With  water  color  1  had  no  art- 
istic problems  because  I  never  was  able  to  trace 
any  relation  between  what  I  started  to  do  and 
what  happened.  It  was  like  my  game  of  tennis, 
in  which  I  have  never  really  thought  of  the  strat- 
egy because  strategy  is  of  negligible  importance 
if  you  never  hit  the  ball.  (A  case  of  the  absence 
of  a  "skill"). 

Something  of  course  can  be  learned  even  in 
mastering  technique.  Technique  is  a  wild  and 
wooly  word  including  skill  and  style.  The  latter 
(fortunately)  can't  be  taught. 

Technique  may  stand  between  you  and  art,  not 
as  a  bridge  but  as  a  wall  of  exclusion.  One  kin- 
dergarten teacher  will  not  allow  her  kindergarten 
children  to  be  taught  any  technique,  as  it  kills  im- 
agination. Instead  the  teacher  has  fed  technique 
to  the  children  very  slowly  as  they  need  it. 

The  accuracy  and  proficiency  that  many  teach- 
ers want  of  a  child  is  that  of  copying  a  bird 
printed  in  a  book  or  drawn  on  the  blackboard.  As 
a  result  of  this  the  child  never  sees  a  bird  nor  has 
the  slightest  idea  what  one  looks  like,  or  any 
imagination  about  it  such  as  could  possibly  pro- 
duce a  work  of  art.  Jt  is  a  good  way  of  sterilizing 
the  artistic  impulse  and  making  that  child  immune. 
The  kindergarten  teacher  has  reported  class  after 
class  leaving  the  kindergarten  full  of  imagination 
sterilized  in  this  way  before  they  have  finished 
the  first  grade.  JOSEPH  LEE. 
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Provisions  for  Play  in  the 
Neighborhood  Unit 

BY 

CLARENCE   ARTHUR   PERRY 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City 


On  May  27,  1929,  the  leading  proposals  of  the 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs 
were  made  public.  The  event  marked  the  practical 
completion  of  a  seven  years'  study  which  has  in- 
volved an  expenditure  of  over  $1,000,000  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  It  has  been  character- 
ized by  The  American  City  as  "the  most  notable 
union  of  financial  support  and  technical  skill"  that 
has  ever  been  involved  in  a  city  planning  project. 
While  its  recommendations  refer  specifically  to 
the  5,528  square  miles  which  constitute  the  "re- 
gion" in  and  about  New  York  City,  many  of  them 
have  applicability  to  conditions  in  cities  and  subur- 
ban districts  throughout  the  country.  This  state- 
ment is  particularly  true  as  respects  the  studies 


AREA  IN  OPEN  DEVELOPMENT 
PREFERABLY  liO  ACRES •• 
IN  ANY  CASE  IT  SHOULD 
HOUSE  ENOUGH  PEOPLE  TO 
REQUIRE  ONE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  •    EXACT  SHAPE 
NOT  ESSENTIAL  BUT  BE5T 
WHEN  ALL  SIDES  ARE.FAIBLY 
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SHOPPING-  DISTRICTS  IN 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  UNIT  PRINCIPLES 

A  cardinal  feature  of  the  scheme  is  that  it  enables  fami- 
lies to  reach  schools,  playgrounds  and  shops  without  the 
necessity  of  crossing  any  main  highways. 
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presented  under  the  title  of  Neighborhood  and 
Community  Planning  in  Volume  VII  of  the  Re- 
gional Survey,  which  has  just  come  from  the 
press. 

Recreation  workers  will  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  monograph  The  Neighborhood  Unit, 
A  Scheme  of  Arrangement  for  the  Family-life 
Community,  which  forms  a  part  of  this  volume. 
In  its  inception,  this  study  had  a  purely  recrea- 
tional objective.  It  started  out  as  an  attempt  to 
suggest  a  formula  for  the  distribution  of  neigh- 
borhood parks  and  playgrounds.  Very  quickly, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  facilities  for  play 
could  not  be  separated  from  traffic  conditions  and 
other  matters  affecting  neighborhood  life.  Then 
the  project  expanded  into  an  effort  to  discover 
what  principles  of  lay-out  and  arrangement  a  sub- 
division plan  should  have  to  give  the  greatest  ser- 
vice and  satisfaction  to  the  resident.  The  prod- 
uct of  that  study  is  a  set  of  interrelated  principles, 
or  a  scheme,  that  is  called  "the  neighborhood 
unit."  Before  taking  up  its  recreational  features, 
let  us  see  what  the  scheme  as  a  whole  comprises. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  A  NEIGHBORHOOD  PLAN 

What  are  the  things  which  the  neighborhood 
ought  to  furnish  the  citizen?  What  should  it  do 
for  him  that  the  city  as  a  whole  cannot  do?  A 
little  study  indicates  that  there  are  four  main  func- 
tions to  be  discharged  by  the  environment  immedi- 
ately surrounding  a  city  residence.  It  should  pro- 
vide safe  and  easy  access  (1)  to  an  elementary 
school,  (2)  to  congenial  and  adequate  play  spaces, 
and  (3)  to  certain  small  shops,  stores  and  offices. 
And  (4)  it  should  furnish  "residential  character." 
This  means  all  the  conveniences  and  services  jtist 
mentioned  plus  a  certain  quality  that  comes  from 
the  architecture,  the  landscaping,  the  lawns  and 
the  condition  of  the  streets.  This  is  something 
that  may  please  us,  if  it  is  fine,  or  disgust  us  if  it 
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is  otherwise.  It  can  be  just  as  consciously  created 
as  it  can,  by  neglect,  be  definitely  destroyed.  A 
neighborhood  is  not  living  up  to  its  opportunities 
if  it  does  not  present  a  distinctive  and  pleasing 
"tone."  That  is  not  a  luxury,  limited  only  to  high 
cost  developments,  either,  as  many  of  the  English 
garden  suburbs  have  demonstrated.  It  can,  how- 
ever, be  attained  only  by  planning. 

THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BASIS  AS  TO  SIZE  AND 
SHAPE 

The  size  of  the  unit  district  is  determined  by 
the  population  required  to  support  one  elementary 
school.  That  varies  greatly.  Educational  authori- 
ties say  the  best  type  of  school  accommodates 
from  1,000  to  1,500  pupils  but  the  majority  of 
schools  now  in  existence  are  smaller.  One  model 
type  seats  800  pupils  and  is  adapted  to  a  popula- 
tion of  about  5,000  people.  At  a  single  family  per 
lot  density  these  people  would  require  about  160 
acres  and  that  has  been  chosen  as  the  preferable 
size  of  the  neighborhood  unit  in  suburban  dis- 
tricts. Such  an  area  would,  if  it  were  square,  be 
one-half  mile  on  a  side.  A  school  in  its  center 
would  be  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  majority 
of  the  homes  and  less  than  half  a  mile  from  those 
in  the  corners.  With  shopping  districts  at  two  or 
more  places  in  the  circumference  all  the  families 
of  the  district  would  be  within  convenient  distance 
of  retail  marketing  facilities. 

The  denser  the  population,  the  smaller  will  be 
the  area  of  the  neighborhood  district.  Since  it  is 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  unit  plan  that  it  is 
a  residential  cell  and  no  through  traffic  is  to  be 
allowed  to  traverse  it,  the  cell  itself  must  grow 
smaller  as  the  downtown  and  more  congested  sec- 
tions are  approached.  There  the  channels  required 
for  general  circulation  must  be  closer  together  and 
the  enclosed  areas  naturally  smaller. 

The  complete  scheme  is  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing principles: 

Neighborhood-  Unit  Principles1 

1.  Size. — A  residential  unit  development  should 
provide  housing  for  that  population  for  which  one 
elementary  school  is  ordinarily  required,  its  actual 
area  depending  upon  population  density. 

2.  Boundaries. — The  unit  should  be  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  arterial  streets,  sufficiently  wide  to 
facilitate  its  by-passing  by  all  through  traffic. 

'Regional  Survey  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs,  Vol.  VII, 
Neighborhood  and  Community  Planning;  Monograph  One,  The 
Neighborhood  Unit,  by  Clarence  A  Perry.  1929. 


3.  Open  Spaces. — A  system  of  small  parks  and 
recreation  spaces,  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  particular  neighborhood,  should  be  provided. 

4.  Institution  Sites. — Sites  for  the  school  and 
other  institutions  having  service  spheres  coinciding 
with  the   limits  of   the  unit  should  be  suitably 
grouped  about  a  central  point,  or  common. 

5.  Local  Shops. — One  or  more  shopping  dis- 
tricts, adequate  for  the  population  to  be  served, 
should  be  laid  out  in  the  circumference  of  the 
unit,  preferably  at  traffic  junctions  and  adjacent 
to  similar  districts  of  adjoining  neighborhoods. 

6.  Internal  Street  System. — The  unit  should  be 
provided  with  a  special  street  system,  each  high- 
way being  proportioned  to  its  probable  traffic  load, 
and  the  street  net  as  a  whole  being  designed  to 
facilitate  circulation  within  the  unit  and  to  dis- 
courage its  use  by  through  traffic. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  PLAY  FACILITIES 

In  considering  the  play  facilities  for  the  unit 
district,  it  should  be  remembered  that  large  parks, 
with  woodland  features,  and  athletic  fields,  with 
grandstands  and  extensive  tracks,  have  a  city-wide 
reference  and  do  not  belong  within  a  neighbor- 
hood. In  a  well-planned  town  they  would  be 
placed  in  the  space  between  neighborhoods. 

The  amount  of  land  which  should  be  set  aside 
for  play  and  breathing  spaces,  according  to  both 
recreation  and  progressive  real  estate  authorities, 
is  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  In  a  160-acre  unit 
that  would  amount  to  16  acres.  There  are  various 
ways  of  distributing  this  space.  One  way  which 
has  commendable  features  is  the  following: 

Distribution  of  Open  Spaces  in  a  Neighborhood 
Unit 

Use  Acres 

School  grounds 3.00 

Play  fields  5.50 

Tennis  courts 2.25 

Commons  2.25 

Parklets    .  3.00 


Total 16.00 

This  apportionment  yields  a  school  site  some- 
what smaller  than  has  been  recommended,  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  its  area  is  considered  in 
connection  with  the  other  provisions.  However, 
even  three  acres  allows  100  square  feet  per  capita 
for  1,000  pupils  and  leaves  seven-tenths  of  an 
acre  for  the  building  and  its  approaches.  If  de 
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-  sired  two  acres  can  be  taken  from  the  allowance 

•for  play  fields  and  added  to  the  school  yard.    It 

-means  simply  transferring  a  field  from  one  place 

to  another.  The  best  arrangement  in  a  given  case 

would  depend  largely  upon  the  terrain. 

The  5.5  acres  allowed  for  play  fields  is  sufficient 
for  two  baseball  diamonds,  either  or  both  of  which 
can,  if  somewhat  rectangular  in  shape,  be  also 
used  in  the  fall  for  football  or  field  hockey.  In 
the  winter  they  could  be  flooded  for  skating. 
Twelve  tennis  courts  can  be  installed  on  2.25 
acres  and  room  found  also  for  a  small  club  house. 

The  commons  is  primarily  designed  to  serve  as 
a  community  center  and  would  ordinarily  exhibit 
a  flag-pole,  a  monument,  a  bandstand  or  a  foun- 
tain. If  it  were  seeded  and  landscaped  it  could 
serve  recreational  as  well  as  civic  purposes.  It 
would  have  room  for  a  mass-meeting  or  for  volley 
ball,  bowls  or  informal  baseball,  and  during  the 
long  summer  twilight  might  be  the  scene  of  many 
active  games  involving  both  adults  and  young- 
sters. 

The  allowance  for  parklets  would  be  devoted 
to  little  circlets,  triangles  and  breathing  spaces  at 
street  intersections  and  in  front  of  row  houses. 
Some  of  these  would  be  large  enough  for  sand 
piles  surrounded  by  benches  where  the  attend- 
ants could  sit  while  their  charges  disported  them- 
selves in  the  sand. 

With  such  a  layout,  organized  sports  and  games 
could  be  put  on  for  all  classes.  The  school  group 
would  naturally  use  the  spaces  between  and  after 
class  hours  and  Saturday  mornings.  Evenings 
and  holiday  periods  the  working  group  would  na- 
turally have  "first  call"  on  the  tennis  courts  and 
the  play  fields.  Of  course  many  of  both  classes 
would  use  holidays  for  excursions  so  that  there 
would  probably  be  ample  play  space  for  all  who 
remained  at  home. 

The  above  description  of  a  recreational  lay-out 
is  only  one  of  many  plans  which  might  be  made 
for  a  neighborhood  unit.  The  scheme  itself  does 
not  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  arrangement.  The 
principle  which  it  does  set  up  is  that  in  every  case 
the  neighborhood  open  spaces  should  be  planned 
so  as  to  secure  the  best  utilization  of  the  particu- 
lar terrain  that  is  to  be  subdivided.  Another  treat- 
ment which  has  many  attractive  features  is  that 
which  was  worked  out  by  Robert  Whitten  in  a 
160-acre  subdivision  which  served  as  the  basis  for 
his  study  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  neighbor- 
hood unit  scheme.  (See  Monograph  Three  of 
Volume  VII.) 


By  reference  to  the  illustration  of  this  plan  it 
will  be  discovered  that  the  four  main  play  spaces 
total  8.06  acres  and  this  computation  omits  the 
common,  which  would  also  be  available  for  many 
outdoor  games.  Including  the  oval  and  other  small 
parks  the  total  area  of  the  open  spaces  is  seven- 
teen acres.  Two  thirds  of  this  area  Mr.  Whitten 
was  able  to  gain  by  having  narrower  streets  than 
are  usually  laid  down  on  city  maps  and  the  other 
third  resulted  from  shallower  house  lots.  Econo- 
mies in  street  improvements  were  also  brought 
about  by  placing  the  several  playgrounds  in  the 
center  of  specially  shaped  large  blocks. 

The  division  of  recreation  space  among  several 
specialized  play  fields  as  shown  above  would  not 
suit  a  municipal  park  department.  The  adminis- 
tration and  supervision  of  so  many  small  areas 
scattered  over  a  city  could  not  be  managed  eco- 
nomically. But  it  is  a  long  time  before  any  such 
practical  problem  will  arise.  The  above  distribu- 
tion does  have  its  advantages  in  a  small  neighbor- 
hood community  where  the  residents  themselves 
would  support  and  manage  the  play  fields.  There 
would  be  no  necessity  for  field  houses  as  the  play- 
ers would  dress  in  their  own  homes.  The  tennis 
courts  would  probably  be  supported  by  a  club. 
Boys  and  girls  would  be  freer  in  their  own  respec- 
tive fields.  Such  generous  neighborhood  play 
spaces  could  not  be  well  combined  without  making 
blocks  so  large  as  to  interfere  with  circulation. 

One  of  the  great  problems  in  city  growth  is  to 
secure  the  insertion  of  the  proper  open  spaces  at 
the  right  time.  In  new  sections  on  the  outskirts 
people  do  not  feel  the  need  of  playgrounds  be- 
cause of  the  open  country  surrounding  them. 
After  a  section  has  been  completely  built  over 
and  congestion  shows  the  need  of  playgrounds, 
their  acquisition  is  very  costly  to  the  taxpayer  and 
it  is  difficult  to  locate  them  where  they  should  be. 
The  unit  scheme  affords  a  method  whereby,  in 
each  new  development  of  the  school  district  size, 
generous  spaces,  properly  located,  can  be  provided 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  would  enjoy  them. 
It  thus  makes  it  possible  for  enterprising  com- 
munities to  supply  themselves  with  superior  rec- 
reational and  other  facilities  without  increasing 
the  burden  upon  the  taxpayer  at  large. 

The  unit  scheme  can  also  be  applied  in  the  re- 
planning  and  re-building  of  central  deteriorated 
districts.  Here,  however,  it  is  of  course  not  feas- 
ible to  provide  as  ample  recreational  space  as  can 
be  obtained  in  open  developments. 

Editorial   Note: — The  diagrams  illustrating  this  article  are  used 
by  courtesy  of  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs. 
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The  Contribution  of  Music  to 


Community  Life 


Lakin,  Kansas,  a  small  town  of  six  hundred 
inhabitants  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  and  typical  of  many  towns  in  the  state  and 
other  states  of  the  middle  west,  has  been  able  to 
realize  something  of  what  music  can  mean  to  a 
community.  Music  has  not  only  created  new 
life  in  its  pupils  but  has  quickened  the  spirit  of 
the  people  of  the  community  and  awakened  in 
them  a  latent  respect  for  their  ability,  which  has 
resulted  in  achievement  and  which  is  contributing 
directly  to  their  community  life. 

Four  years  ago  the  school  curriculum  allowed 
the  usual  small  amount  of  credit  in  music.  There 
was  a  girls'  glee  club,  meeting  three  times  a  week 
and  a  twenty  minute  period  each  day  in  every 
one  of  the  grades  was  devoted  to  music.  The 
attitude  of  the  pupils  and  the  majority  of  the 
townspeople  was  more  or  less  indifferent  towards 
the  program.  The  School  Board,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  member,  did  not  see  any  particular 
need  of  music  in  the  schools.  The  superinten- 
dent, though  he  favored  music  and  desired  it  in 
the  school  program,  was  not  eager  to  spend  money 
for  its  support  as  the  community  was  somewhat 
pressed  to  meet  its  current  expenses. 

In  spite  of  these  unfavorable  conditions  the 
music  program  was  enlarged.  A  boys'  glee  club 
was  organized  and  the  nucleus  for  an  orchestra 
was  found,  consisting  of  four  pupils  who  were 
beginning  training  on  the  violin.  Meanwhile,  a 
community  orchestra  was  organized  which  gave 
opportunity  for  self  expression  to  the  young 
people  from  the  school.  In  addition  to  these  or- 
ganizations a  class  in  Normal  Training  music  was 
organized  to  give  prospective  teachers  plans  and 
training  which  would  help  them  in  introducing  the 
work  in  their  schools. 

Following  a  year  of  work,  encouragement  and 
appreciation,  it  was  arranged  that  a  girls'  quartet 
should  be  sent  to  the  All  State  Music  Contest  held 
at  Emporia.  There  was  much  doubt  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  town  whether  the  trip  would 
justify  their  effort  on  account  of  its  distance  and 
the  expense  attached  to  it;  but  they  swept  aside 

"The  program  described  in  this  article  was  conducted  under 
the  leadership  of  Miss  Josephine  Kackley,  who  has  become  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  P.R.A.A. 
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all  doubt  and  went.  Accompanying  the  girls  we 
two  members  of  the  School  Board  and  their  wiv 
and  their  supervisor.  The  girls  were  first  in  t! 
contest,  and  that  fact,  together  with  the  quali 
of  work  in  the  contest  itself,  proving  what  oth 
communities  were  doing,  completely  educated  t 
Board  to  the  place  of  music  in  the  school  prograi 
Needless  to  say,  the  accomplishments  of  t 
next  year  were  greatly  increased  as  a  result  of 
united  community  working  toward  a  comm 
purpose.  Three  girls  were  sent  to  sing  in  t 
Southwestern  Chorus  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  duri 
the  meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Division  of  t 
National  Music  Conference.  Later  the  whole  coi 
munity  worked  to  send  seventeen  girls  to  the  st; 
contest,  comprising  two  groups — a  girls'  quar 
and  a  girls'  glee  club.  They,  again,  were  succe; 
f  ul  in  winning  places  in  both  groups. 

The  community,  somewhat  astonished  at 
ability  but  not  yet  realizing  its  strength,  beg 
to  plan  for  a  still  larger  program.  The  sch< 
purchased  some  very  necessary  instruments  1 
the  orchestra  and  these,  supplemented  by  new  : 
struments  which  the  pupils  themselves  boug 
many  of  them  with  money  obtained  by  their  o1 
efforts,  increased  the  orchestra  to  twenty-fc 
pieces.  As  a  result  thirty-one  young  people  w< 
sent  to  the  state  contest.  The  high  school  hac 
total  enrollment  of  seventy-five  pupils  so  nea 
half  of  the  entire  high  school  was  in  attendai 
at  the  contest.  To  provide  for  the  expenses 
the  trip  $700  was  raised  within  two  weeks'  ti 
of  the  contest.  There  were  three  groups  rep 
sented — a  girls'  chorus,  an  orchestra  and  a  gii 
quartet.  Again,  and  for  the  third  time,  they  pla( 
in  all  events,  competing  with  one  hundred  and  n 
other  schools.  Though  only  a  small  C  cl; 
school,  isolated  from  larger  centers  of  instruct! 
and  wholly  dependent  upon  its  own  initiative 
gain  its  inspirational  background,  it  was  sup 
seded  in  the  contest  only  by  the  schools  of  E 
poria,  Sterling,  Ottawa  and  Kansas  City. 

This  achievement  was  the  result  of  a  fine  i 
operative  spirit  which  was  developed  between  1 
community  and  the  school.  The  determination 
excel  was  carried  over  into  nearly  every  depa 
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nt  of  the  school.  For  the  first  time,  the  school 
ered  the  All  State  Scholarship  Contest  last 
ing  and  was  successful  in  placing  in  four 
nts.  The  pupils  returned  home 
to  rest  upon  their  laurels  but  to 
n  a  larger  program  of  work  not 
y  in  their  music  but  in  every  phase 
I  activity  of  their  school  life.  This, 
ay,  is  being  carried  through  to  f  ul- 
nent. 

nirthermore,  the  effort  of  the 
ing  people  is  contributing  directly 
their  community  life.  They  are 
ying  and  performing  in  other  or- 
lizations  besides  those  of  the 
ool,  and  this  will  tie  them  to  the 
nmunity  after  school  life  is  passed 
1  give  them  a  basis  for  greater 
>reciation  throughout  life, 
fhe  mothers  of  the  community 
re  organized  a  Woman's  Chorus 
ich  is  the  pride  of  the  community, 
.t  of  their  intense  interest  and  their 
isf action  born  of  self  expression 
nes  a  self  respect  which  is  mani- 
ted  by  their  daring  to  do  and  will- 
Tiess  to  grow. 

Fhe   growth   in   community    spirit 
;     been     an     example     to     many 


other  communities  about  Lakin,  who  are  be- 
ginning to  attempt  larger  things  for  them- 
selves. 


LOUISVILLE'S   TOY  ORCHESTRA 


A  UKULELE  LESSON  AT  LEWIS  CARROLL  PLAYGROUNDS,  OAK  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


Dramatics  in  the  Summer  Camp 


BY 


RUTH  ANN  FROOME 


"Come  on  with  that  hammer,  Jackie." 

"Where  are  all  the  lanterns?" 

"Stevie,  for  heaven's  sake,  hold  this  ladder." 

"Pull  those  ropes  down  there,  somebody." 

No,  this  is  not  a  construction  gang  at  work,  nor 
is  it  a  crew  of  wreckers.  It  is  a  group  of  girls 
setting  the  stage  in  an  open-air  theater  in  a  sum- 
mer camp. 

No  task  is  too  low  or  menial  for  a  girl  to  per- 
form in  order  that  the  evening's  program  may  be 
presented.  Climbing  trees,  cutting  wood,  rolling 
logs,  none  of  these  tasks  hold  any  terror  for  the 
camper  who  is  working  in  an  out-door  theater ! 
The  instinct  for  creative  expression  which  is  so 
strong  in  all  of  us  finds  ample  outlet  in  the  dra- 
matic productions  of  summer  camps.  Amateur 
theatricals  at  their  best  require  a  good  many  make- 
shifts to  insure  the  proper  effects,  but  the  possi- 
bility for  real  invention  is  even  greater  when 
drama  is  produced  in  camp.  Nothing  taxes  more 
the  ingenuity  of  the  director  and  the  temperament 
of  the  performers. 

"Miss  Froome,  can't  we  have  a  gauze  curtain 
for  our  fairyland  scene  tonight?"  once  came  the 
request  of  an  ambitious  stage  manager  three  or 
four  hours  before  the  fairies  were  scheduled  to 
appear. 

Such  earnest  desires  for  reality  in  the  produc- 
tions cannot  be  overlooked,  and  it  was  decided  at 
once  that  we  should  have  the  gauze  curtain.  Now, 
if  this  were  to  be  done  on  any  modern  stage  a 
stage-hand  would  simply  be  instructed  to  lower 
the  gauze  curtain  from  the  fly  gallery  at  the  psy- 
chological moment,  but  not  so  in  the  case  of  a 
theater  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  plot  of  level 
ground  with  trees  conveniently  arranged  to  set  it 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  landscape.  The  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  make  a  gauze  curtain,  and  this 
we  set  out  to  do. 

Twelve  yards  of  common  cheese-cloth  were 
procured  from  the  general  store  of  the  nearby 
town,  and  the  committee  set  to  work.  By  an  un- 
usual stroke  of  good  luck  a  fifteen-foot  bamboo 
fishing  pole  was  found,  and  this,  with  some  heavy 
cord  and  two  trees,  was  used  as  the  frame  for 
the  curtain.  The  cheese-cloth  was  cut  into  four 
strips,  seamed,  and  hung  on  the  fishing  rod  which, 
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in  the  meantime,  had  been  fastened  to  the  tree; 
about  nine  feet  above  the  ground. 

There  was  the  curtain,  well  enough,  but  i 
seemed  to  lack  the  ethereal  element  necessary  to  i 
scene  in  fairy-land.  The  curtain  needed  to  b< 
blended  into  its  surroundings,  as  it  were.  Hatchet: 
were  brought  out  and  soon  enough  green  branche: 
were  cut  to  form  an  arch  above  the  curtain,  am 
with  the  help  of  a  bushel  or  so  of  roses,  the  effec 
was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Lights  were  the  next  problem.  There  would  bi 
no  switch  for  the  electrician  to  pull  in  full  con 
fidence  that  the  "ambers,  the  blues  and  the  vio 
lets"  would  add  the  finishing  touch.  A  discern 
ing  group  of  the  girls  discovered  a  supply  o 
Japanese  lanterns  which  had  been  used  the  yea 
before  in  a  festival.  These  were  strung  on  wire 
behind  the  curtain  and  all  was  in  readiness  fo 
the  performance. 

"Titania  and  Oberon,  and  all  the  fairies,"  calle< 
the  dramatic  councillor.  "Take  your  places  fo 
the  first  scene."  A  hasty  rehearsal  was  conducted 
perhaps  it  was  the  only  one,  for  it  was  seldom  tha 
the  entire  cast  could  be  brought  together  mon 
than  once  before  the  actual  presentation. 

Just  before  dark  the  actors  began  to  scurr 
about  getting  into  their  costumes.  "Where's  th< 
long  white  robe?"  "Oh,  Peg  wore  it  last  nigh 
when  she  was  Cinderella;  ask  her."  "Who  wil 
make  me  a  crown  ?  I  can't  be  a  fairy  king  with 
out  a  crown."  "Will  these  scarfs  do  for  wings 
They're  all  we  could  find  in  the  costume  box." 

The  costume  box !  What  a  wealth  of  treasur< 
it  contains !  Anything  and  everything  from  « 
grizzly  bear  skin  (brown  canton  flannel),  to  th< 
complete  attire  for  a  Queen  of  Sheba !  A  costurm 
box,  like  Topsy,  "just  grows".  It  is  the  sum-tota 
of  all  the  costumes  that  have  been  used  in  th( 
camp  for  the  last  five  years  or  more,  plus  an) 
contributions  unknowingly  made  by  forgetfu 
campers.  And  then  the  girls,  if  they  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  camp,  always  bring  something  ol 
this  sort  with  them,  so  the  question  of  what  thf 
characters  shall  wear  usually  takes  care  of  itself. 

Then  the  make-up!  Somehow  it  always  adds 
just  the  necessary  professional  touch  if  the  actors 
are  "made-up."  For  the  director  to  appear  with 
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a  few  sticks  of  grease  paint  and  with  powder  and 
cold  cream  gives  the  occasion  a  certain  dignity.  A 
few  hasty  lines  about  the  eyes,  plenty  of  rouge  and 
a  touch  of  the  lip-stick  and  the  young  performer 
is  ready  to  tread  the  boards  with  the  true  spirit 
of  a  Sarah  Bernhardt  or  a  John  Drew. 

As  for  the  fairy-land,  the  performance  was  all 
that  and  more  than  had  been  expected.  The 
campers  sat  about  the  camp-fire,  the  lanterns  were 
lighted  and  King  Oberon  and  Queen  Titania  ap- 
peared in  regal  glory.  This  production,  given  at 
the  end  of  a  camp  period,  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
ceremonial.  Lines  from  Noyes'  Sherwood  had 
been  adapted  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  the 
camp  spirit. 

"Ho,  my  Merry  Men,"  called  Robin  Hood  from 
the  Forest  of  Arden,  and  the  foresters  settled 
down,  or  were  stirred  up,  to  participate  in  a  series 
of  "stunts".  In  such  programs  each  camper  is 
given  a  chance  for  self-expression.  Tumbling, 
archery,  folk-dancing  and  even  horsemanship  were 
exhibited  as  the  "feats  of  skill"  of  the  Merry  Men. 
Programs  which  give  opportunity  for  many  of  the 


girls  to  take  part  are  always  to  be  preferred  to 
those  which  make  use  o.f  only  a  few  "stars." 

Historic  legends,  biblical  stories,  Greek  myths 
and  even  modern  stories  which  have  dramatic  in- 
terest, may  be  used  as  themes  for  playlets  and 
pageants.  "We  are  going  to  meet  some  of  the 
women  of  the  Bible,"  announced  the  camp  execu- 
tive at  a  Sunday  morning  religious  service. 
Esther,  Rachel,  Ruth  and  Naomi,  Rebecca  and 
others  were  presented  in  characteristic  tableaux 
while  the  accompanying  verses  from  the  Bible 
were  read  by  girls  "behind  the  scenes." 

A  dramatic  councillor  in  a  camp  must  first  of 
all  enjoy  her  work.  She  must  have  a  store  of 
literary  and  historical  material  from  which  to 
draw,  but  she  need  not  depend  entirely  on  herself 
for  this.  The  girls  will  have  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions, too  many  at  times,  in  fact,  so  that  the 
director  will  wonder  how  she  can  keep  them  with- 
in the  range  of  the  practical  and  possible.  Just 
to  keep  a  step  or  two  ahead  of  the  girls  in  her 
group  is  a  necessary  factor.  Above  all,  the  dra- 
matic councillor  must  have  ingenuity. 


A  NEW  PLAYGROUND  IN  SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA,  SHOWING  ONE  OF  ITS   MOST   ATTRACTIVE  FEATURES,  A   SPREADING  OAK 

TREE 


Elementary  Swimming  Instruction 
in  Wading  Pools 

BY 
JOHN  C.  HENDERSON 

Supervisor  of  Playground  and  Community  Center  Activities,  Department  of  Playground  and 

Recreation,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Wading  pools  are  always  a  source  of  great  joy 
to,  youthful  playground  patrons ;  they  may  also  be 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  elementary  swim- 
ming instruction. 

At  the  playground  in  the  Sawtelle  district  of 
Los  Angeles,  there  was  such  a  demand  for  in- 
struction in  swimming  that  E.  H.  Hale,  Chief 
Director  of  the  playground,  decided  to  experi- 
ment with  the  wading  pool  as  an  instruction  cen- 
ter. The  Sawtelle  playground  wading  pool  is  40 
feet  in  diameter  and  varies  in  depth  from  two  to 
twenty-four  inches.  During  the  last  summer  366 
children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  thirteen 
were  actually  taught  to  swim  in  this  shallow  pool. 
Mr.  Hale  gave  a  series  of  seven  lessons  which 
sufficed,  in  most  cases,  to  teach  the  child  to  swim 
across  the  pool.  The  average  class  contained  about 
twenty-five  youngsters,  but  as  many  as  fifty-seven 
were  accommodated  on  some  occasions. 

Acquiring  confidence  was  the  keynote  of  the 
first  lesson.  The  children  were  asked  to  form  a 
circle  by  joining  hands,  then  to  lie  flat  on  the 
stomach  in  the  water  facing  towards  the  center 
with  hands  on  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  The  next 
step  was  to  duck  the  heads  completely  under  the 
water.  (A  few  had  to  hold  their  noses  the  first 
few  times.)  This  was  followed  by  ducking  under 
and  opening  the  eyes  under  water  looking  at  the 
fingers.  In  the  second  lesson  the  attempt  was 
made  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  child 
and  give  a  quick  review  of  the  first  lesson.  Then 
exhaling  the  water  through  the  nose  was  taught 
and  also  the  "jelly-fish  float." 

In  the  third  lesson  the  attempt  was  made  to 
arouse  the  ambition  and  expectation  of  the  chil- 
dren, to  thrill  them  with  the  possibility  of  becom- 
ing real  swimmers.  After  a  review  of  Lessons  1 
and  2,  the  "dead  man's  float"  was  demonstrated. 
Lesson  4  began  to  emphasize  the  mechanics  of 
swimming  and  was  devoted  to  reviews  and  to  the 
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"flutter  kick."  Lesson  5  was  devoted  to  the  me- 
chanics of  swimming  combining  the  "flutter  kick" 
with  the  "dead  man's  float."  It  also  contained  land 
drills  on  arm  strokes.  In  the  sixth  lesson  many 
children  actually  accomplished  swimming.  The 
arm  stroke,  the  "flutter  kick"  and  the  "dead  man's 
float"  were  combined,  then  the  stroke  and  kick 
without  the  float,  keeping  the  head  up.  The  sev- 
enth lesson  was  devoted  to  testing  of  the  accom- 
plishments and  to  the  recognition  of  those  who 
were  actually  able  to  cross  the  pool. 

As  many  of  the  children  entered  were  quite 
young,  much  verbal  encouragement  was  required 
on  the  part  of  the  director,  and  his  ingenuity  was 
taxed  in  making  comparisons  of  the  various  ele- 
ments in  swimming  with  other  mechanical  pro- 
cesses which  would  appeal  to  the  child's  imagina- 
tion. The  "flutter  kick"  for  example  was  com- 
pared to  the  action  of  the  stern  paddle  wheel  of  a 
river  steam  boat,  the  arm  stroke  to  the  action  of 
an  old  Dutch  wind  mill.  The  incongruity  of  com- 
bining the  action  of  a  steam  boat  and  a  Dutch 
wind  mill  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  children. 
Following  each  instruction  period  was  a  "free 
play  and  splash  period"  in  the  pool  which  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  success  of  the  program. 

On  the  whole  the  experiment  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory that  next  summer  elementary  swimming  in- 
struction will  be  given  at  all  playground  wading 
pools,  supplemented  by  the  "carry-over"  campaign 
in  the  regular  pools. 


At  the  4-H  Club  Camp.— On  June  22nd  Mrs. 
Herbert  Hoover  spoke  in  Washington  before  a 
gathering  of  4-H  boys  and  girls  club  represen- 
tatives who  camped  for  a  week  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Hoover,  whose  address 
was  broadcast,  presented  trophies  to  the  boy  and 
girl  considered  to  have  clone  the  most  outstanding 
work  during  the  past  year. 
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JOHN  DEERE  WEBBER  MEMORIAL  BATHS,   MINNEAPOLIS,   MINNESOTA 


Recreation  in  Relation 
to  Work 

Play  and  recreation  are  important  for  the  "after 
work"  hours,  but  they  are  important  for  the  work 
hours  as  well  and  for  the  hours  spent  in  going  to 
^and  from  work  and  also  for  the  sleeping  hours. 

Man's  life  is  like  a  lake  with  the  waters  flowing 
now  into  recreation,  then  into  work,  then  into 
sleep.  There  are  no  watertight  compartments. 
What  affects  one  part  of  the  life  affects  all.  Raise 
the  level  of  one  part  and  you  raise  the  level  of  all. 

Three  hours  of  music,  swimming,  tennis,  drama, 
baseball  in  the  evening  hours — are  only  three 
hours  by  the  clock  but  these  three  hours  "after 
work"  of  spare  time  may  be  what  gives  color, 
tone,  vitality  to  all  the  other  hours. 

And  recreation  cannot  be  completely  satisfying 
except  as  it  has  thus  pervasive  quality.  After  all 
the  work  hours  and  the  hours  going  to  work,  and 
returning  home,  the  noon  hour,  the  washing  up 
from  work,  the  thinking  about  work  before  and 
after,  mean  that  perhaps  the  average  amount  of 
time  principally  occupied  by  work  thoughts  is  not 


less  than  ten  hours  a  day. 

Sleeping,  dressing,  undressing,  shaving,  pow- 
dering one's  nose,  the  little  essential  tasks,  involve 
perhaps  nine  hours  a  day  and  we  must  remember 
that  work  for  many  dominates  the  subconscious 
mind  during  much  of  this  time. 

Meals  morning  and  night  take  perhaps  an  hour 
and  thirty  minutes.  At  most  the  time  left  is  not 
more  than  four  hours  and  thirty  minutes.  And 
find  it! 

From  seven  to  ten  P.  M.,  or  perhaps  eleven 
P.  M.,  three  or  four  hours  at  a  stretch,  is  really 
the  spare  time  period  of  the  average  day  and 
many  men  are  frequently  too  tired  during  this 
period  for  anything  more  than  restful  recreation. 

Remember,  too,  that  children's  problems, 
church,  parent-teachers  associations,  civic  organi- 
zations, make  many  demands  upon  these  evening 
hours.  Much  of  this  time,  however,  is  semi-rec- 
reation time. 

Recreation  must  be  vital  enough  to  affect  the 
subconscious  mind  to  carry  over  into  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  attitude  in  work,  meals  and  sleep, 
to  give  life  the  sense  of  well-being  if  living  is  to 
be  kept  from  becoming  routine. 

HOWARD  BRAUCHER. 


A  SYMPOSIUM 


The  following  comment  has  reached  the  P.  R. 
A.  A.: 

"Often  I  think  we  are  carrying  the  play  idea 
too  far.  It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  young 
people  today  have  no  idea  that  they  are  a  unit 
in  this  big  world  to  carry  on  a  great  work  or  have 
high  ideals.  Usually  speaking  it  is,  'Get  out  of  as 
much  work  as  possible'  and  rush  to  the  automo- 
bile and  the  foot  ball  field  and  the  card  table.  The 
young  people  of  today  in  all  classes  seem  to  be 
living  very  selfish  lives,  breaking  the  laws  and 
sticking  out  their  tongues  at  those  who  don't." 

In  response  to  this  Joseph  Lee  has  said: 

"I  do  not  think  that  most  boys  play  too  much 
baseball  or  other  hard  games.  A  few  do,  but  they 
are  the  exceptions.  I  think  there  are  far  more 
who  do  not  play  enough  and  do  not  get  a  chance 
to,  and  bridge  and  the  automobile  are  among  the 
reasons. 

"I  also  think  you  are  right  in  what  is  omitted, 
namely,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  what  is  the  same 
thing,  a  feeling  of  having  a  place  in  the  world 
which  they  should  fill,  or  having  the  duty  of  find- 
'  ing  one  and  filling  it.  I  think  good  team  games,  if 
properly  handled  and  not  carried  on  too  long, 
tend  to  develop  the  sense  of  loyalty  and  of  being 
a  good  sport,  taking  hard  knocks  and  defeat  when 
they  come  and  still  playing  the  game. 

"Also  I  think  that  the  art,  drama  and  music 
we  are  teaching  are  awfully  important  for  young 
people  at  the  age  of  coming  out,  capable  of  build- 
ing up  a  real  life  for  them  and  incidentally  (I 
regard  it  as  incidental,  not  as  the  first  object)  in 
keeping  them  straight  and  out  of  many  kinds  of 
mischief  and  disaster." 

From  a  number  of  other  workers  in  the  recrea- 
tion movement  have  come  the  following  letters: 

"In  the  early  days  there  was  opportunity  for 
boys  and  girls  to  work  with  their  fathers  and 
mothers  on  common  tasks.  The  farmer  boy  from 
early  age  worked  side  by  side  with  his  father 
carrying  a  heavier  load  each  year  until  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age  he  was  working  almost  as 
hard  as  any  hired  man.  The  girl  in  the  farm  home 
helped  not  only  in  preparing  the  meals  and  doing 
the  house  work,  but  in  feeding  the  chickens,  car- 
ing for  the  milk,  churning,  and  often  with  out- 
side work.  In  the  small  blacksmith's  shop,  and  in 
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the  small  factories,  boys  of  the  family  grew  up 
working  side  by  side  with  their  father.  In  the 
villages  and  smaller  towns,  before  the  automobile 
took  the  place  of  the  horse  and  carriage,  boys  had 
a  large  responsibility  in  caring  for  the  horses. 
Often  too  in  the  old  days  the  family  kept  a  cow 
and  the  responsibility  for  milking  the  cow  and 
taking  her  from  and  to  pasture  fell  upon  the  boy 
of  the  household.  All  of  these  tasks  have  been 
growing  fewer  and  fewer. 

"Today  there  are  certain  things  which  the  boy 
in  the  family  can  do  in  looking  after  the  car. 
Sometimes  there  is  wood  to  be  sawed  for  the 
fireplace;  there  are  ashes  to  be  carried  out  from 
the  furnace ;  the  furnace  itself  requires  some  care. 
If  the  boy  is  handy  with  tools,  he  can  do  certain 
things  in  making  repairs  around  the  house.  Yet 
the  sum  total  of  the  work  which  the  modern  boy 
can  do  to  advantage  is  not  nearly  as  great  as 
formerly.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  those  who 
care  for  the  future  of  boys  and  girls  to  try  to 
help  them  to  have  normal  opportunities  for  work, 
particularly  for  working  with  their  parents  and 
with  others  who  have  a  concern  for  their  welfare. 
However,  with  the  growth  of  our  modern  cities  it 
is  not  easy  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  have  as  much 
of  their  outdoor  play  life  in  the  back  yards  and 
the  vacant  lots  as  it  was  in  former  years.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  before  the  coming  of  the  automo- 
bile, the  children  made  very  large  use  of  the  roads 
and  streets.  Today  they  cannot  do  so  with  safety. 
Therefore,  it  is  very  clear  that  those  who  care  for 
the  children  of  today  must  provide  some  substi- 
tute for  the  streets  and  for  the  vacant  lots  of 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

"Of  course  we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  de- 
velop what  chances  there  are  for  back  yard  play 
and  for  home  play  indoors,  but  do  as  ^much  as  we 
can,  there  is  still  need  for  community  provision 
of  space  and  also  under  modern  conditions,  with 
the  greater  congestion,  there  is  an  even  greater 
need  for  the  provision  of  leadership. 

"Those  who  have  worked  most  closely  with  the 
boys  who  are  going  to  our  reformatories  are  very 
clear  in  their  opinions  that  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  is  the  association  with  bad  companions 
in  the  time  that  is  left  free  for  play.  Those  who 
have  studied  our  reformatories  and  their  prob- 
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lems  most  deeply,  all  urge  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate leadership  for  training  boys  and  girls  in  the 
right  kind  of  activities  for  whatever  time  they 
might  have  free  for  recreation.  Under  modern 
conditions  it  is  particularly  important  that  boys 
and  girls  should  see  that  there  are  a  great  many 
things  that  could  be  done  which  give  a  thoroughly 
good  time  and  which  do  not  cost  much.  Much  of 
our  crime  comes  because  boys  and  girls  all  feel 
that  automobiles  and  other  more  costly  things  are 
essential  for  a  good  time. 

"At  the  present  time  the  handcraft  activities  of 
the  playground  are  serving  a  very  useful  purpose 
in  giving  many  boys  and  girls  a  chance  to  make 
things  and  to  form  habits  of  working  on  things 
which  interest  them.  Often  the  tools  are  not  avail- 
able in  the  modern  homes,  and  sometimes  there 
is  no  one  who  will  encourage  the  modern  boy  in 
making  things.  It  is  therefore  extremely  valuable 
to  help  our  boys  in  making  miniature  aircraft, 
kites,  water  wheels,  wagons,  pushmobiles,  toys  for 
younger  children.  The  boy  who  has  developed 
skill  in  making  things  with  his  hands,  who  has 
become  ready  to  work  for  hours  to  have  a  thing 
just  right,  is  much  more  apt  to  be  a  good  worker 
later  in  life.  Unfortunately  many  of  our  modern 
homes  do  not  have  provision  for  places  where 
boys  can  work  with  tools.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  normal  boy  does  want  to  have  opportunity 
sometimes  to  make  the  things  which  interest  him, 
and  this  opportunity  the  playgrounds  and  recrea- 
tion centers  are  increasingly  giving. 

"There  is  no  question  as  to  the  importance  of 
developing  right  work  habits  among  the  boys  and 
girls.  The  great  difficulty  at  the  present  time  is 
that  careful  studies  have  shown  that  about  forty- 
four  per  cent  of  our  city  boys  and  girls  who  are 
not  given  playgrounds  spend  much  of  their  leisure 
time  in  simply  idling  about,  loafing,  in  impassive 
watching  what  other  people  are  doing.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  boys  and  girls  who  form 
the  habit  of  playing  hard  in  such  free  time  as  they 
have  are  much  more  apt  to  become  useful  citizens 
with  right  habits  of  work." 

"We  wish  you  would  visit  playgrounds  in  a 
number  of  cities  and  observe  the  influence  the 
playgrounds  seem  to  be  having  on  the  children. 
We  wish  you  would  also  talk  with  policemen,  pro- 
bation officers,  juvenile  court  judges,  and  ask  them 
what  has  been  their  experience  as  to  the  value  of 
)lay  grounds. 

"Recently  there  was  compiled  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  Children's  Play  and  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
published  by  the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  some  of  the  testi- 


mony of  judges,  probation  officers,  social  workers 
and  others  who  come  into  daily  contact  with 
juvenile  delinquents  and  with  the  conditions  that 
make  for  delinquency  and  crime.  Overwhelmingly, 
these  impartial  witnesses,  who  have  no  special  ob- 
ject in  praising  playgrounds,  declare  for  their 
strong  character  building  value.  You  will  be  in- 
terested in  noting  the  standing  of  the  list  of  per- 
sons who  urge  the  importance  of  playgrounds  for 
good  citizenship. 

"Of  course  if  you  have  in  mind  playgrounds 
without  leaders,  we  will  agree  with  you  heartily 
that  they  are  a  menace,  just  as  a  school  would  be 
without  a  teacher.  However,  in  the  eight  hundred 
and  fifteen  communities,  the  public  recreation  or- 
ganizations of  which  are  affiliated  with  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  playgrounds  have  leaders.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  principal  tasks  of  the  Association  is  to 
educate  the  public  to  the  importance  of  leadership 
and  to  help  train  leaders  for  organized  recreation. 
"Educators  are  agreed  that  playgrounds  train 
children  in  habits  important  in  work  as  well  as 
play.  Some  of  the  character  traits  inculcated  are 
aggressiveness,  ambition,  courage,  loyalty,  lead- 
ership, perseverance,  initiative  and  motor  con- 
trol, according  to  Miss  Ethel  Perrin  of  the  Amer- 
ican Child  Health  Association. 

"Basketry,  carpentry,  sewing,  constructive  and 
handcraft  work  of  all  kinds  are  a  part  of  the 
regular  playground  program  in  hundreds  of  cities. 
You  see,  children  are  being  taught  to  work  as 
well  as  to  play. 

"The  Association  agrees  with  you  in  deploring 
the  tendency  merely  to  watch  games.  We  are 
gratified  to  see  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  participating  in  play,  since  we  know  that 
such  activity  is  good  for  physical,  mental  and 
moral  well  being." 

"The  question  you  raise  is  one  in  which  fathers, 
mothers,  educators,  and  people  who  are  thought- 
ful about  public  questions,  are  interested.  I  wish 
I  might  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  you 
about  this  matter.  There  are  so  many  ways,  and 
fundamental  ways,  too,  in  which  I  agree  with  you 
that  I  should  like  to  see  if  we  really  do  not  have 
much  conviction  in  common,  both  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  work  and  the  importance  of  play. 

"We  recreation  workers,  in  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote wholesome  opportunities  for  play,  do  not 
have  in  mind,  I  feel  certain,  the  kind  of  things 
you  are  thinking  about  when  you  object  to  de- 
moralizing play.  We,  no  more  than  you,  are  in 
favor  of  a  pleasure  mad  community  or  nation. 
The  excesses  of  some  of  our  people  in  the  pur- 
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suit  of  excitement  and  thrill  and  pleasure  are  de- 
moralizing. It  is  our  conviction  that  in  these  days 
of  industrial  organization,  labor  saving  devices, 
power  machinery,  subdivision  of  labor,  of  Henry 
Ford  and  Thomas  Edison,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  leisure  time  and  that  a  real  service 
can  be  rendered  to  the  community  by  providing 
opportunity  for  wholesome  use  of  this  leisure  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  commercial  amusement 
business  groups  to  exploit  this  leisure  all  too  fre- 
quently in  demoralizing  ways.  If  we  can  provide 
for  our  men  and  our  women  who  are  workers, 
opportunity  for  wholesome  things  in  their  leisure 
—for  athletics,  for  music,  for  drama,  for  the  pur- 
suit of  their  hobbies — we  shall  be  helping,  shall 
we  not,  to  wean  them  from  the  pursuit  of  thrill 
and  excitement.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  of  our  am- 
bitions to  give  men  and  women  a  chance,  not  to 
sit  in  the  grandstand  and  cheer  or  to  sit  in  the 
theatre  and  be  stimulated  and  thrilled  but  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  activities  with  all  this  can  mean  for 
developing  wholesome  satisfaction. 

"Because  it  is  our  business  to  emphasize  this 
side  of  life,  this  importance  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  play  and  recreation,  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  the  Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America,  its  members,  its  board  mem- 
bers or  its  staff,  does  not  whole-heartedly  also 
believe  in  work,  both  because  we  need  work  to 
produce  things  which  we  need  and  also  because 
work  itself  carried  out  under  proper  conditions 
is  a  fine,  wholesome,  character-building  activity. 

"We  do,  however,  want  to  plead  with  you  to 
recognize  that  there  is  another  side  to  it  and  that 
workers  not  only  will  but  should  have  wholesome 
play  and  recreation  in  their  lives  after  their  work 
day  is  over. 

"The  case  for  children,  too,  is  similar.  Children 
must  do  their  school  work  and  they  should  have 
more  opportunities  for  work  around  the  home, 
chores,  etc.  and  at  suitable  ages,  opportunity  for 
wage-earning  work,  either  in  connection  with  their 
school  or  after  their  schooling  is  over.  Children, 
too,  need  play.  It  is  natural  and  inevitable  that 
they  should  play  and  in  our  modern  life  it  seems 
to  be  increasingly  difficult  both  to  find  good  chores 
and  other  work  for  them  to  do  and  also  to  find 
place  and  wholesome  opportunity  for  their  play. 
We  know  that  for  children  to  play  in  the  street 
with  its  physical  hazards  and  its  moral  hazards, 
to  loaf  and  idle  in  the  streets  and  gutters  is  not 


wholesome  and  that  well  directed  play  activity 
which  gives  opportunity  for  whole-hearted,  zest 
ful  effort  for  play  activity  is  worth  while  as  a  par 
of  the  life  of  a  child. 

"As  a  matter  of  interest,  one  of  the  alienist: 
who  had  to  do  with  the  crime  of  Leopold  am 
Loeb  said  that  the  thing  these  boys  had  needec 
was  more  group  play;  that  apparently  they  ha( 
never  joined  in  any  team  games  or  sports;  tha 
they  had  always  played  individualistic  games  am 
had  never  had  the  discipline  which  comes  fron 
learning  how  as  a  member  of  a  team  you  mus 
think  in  terms  of  other  people  and  not  simply  it 
terms  of  the  greatest  amount  of  thrill  for  yourself 
Very  likely,  too,  Leopold  and  Loeb  should  havi 
had  work,  but  I  believe,  too,  that  there  would  hav< 
been,  as  this  psychologist  has  said,  a  real  characte 
lesson  for  them  if  they  had  been  encouraged  t< 
participate  in  team  games. 

"I  hope  you  will  appreciate  that  this  letter  is  no 
meant  to  be  argumentative.  The  point  of  viev 
which  you  express  is  so  sound  that  I  wish  to  agre< 
with  it.  I  do  wish,  however,  to  indicate  my  con 
viction  that  'all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  ; 
dull  boy'  and  that  there  should  be  also  opportunity 
for  the  right  kind  of  play  and  recreation  for  botl 
boys  and  girls  and  for  young  and  old." 


Elmira's  Mystery  Hike. — Leaving  thei 
playgrounds  under  "sealed  orders"  one  July  day 
hundreds  of  Elmira  children  gathered  at  Hoffmai 
Park  for  an  all-day  celebration.  During  the  morn 
ing  the  boys  competed  in  athletic  contests  whil< 
many  other  children  were  entertained  with  story 
telling.  Large  posters  depicting  nature  and  it 
beauty  were  placed  on  trees  about  the  park  to  cal 
attention  to  the  celebration  of  Nature  Week,  o 
which  the  mystery  hike  was  a  part. 

At  noon  came  the  picnic  lunch,  which  was  fol 
lowed  during  the  afternoon  by  a  program  of  en 
tertainment  supplied  by  the  children  of  three  play 
grounds.  The  Hoffman  Park  Toy  Symphony  Or 
chestra  opened  the  program  with  The  Sta 
Spangled  Banner  and  furnished  selections  durini 
the  afternoon.  Children  from  the  West  Side  play 
ground,  presented  a  one-act  play,  Sleeping  Beauty 
while  The  Magic  Path  by  Elizabeth  Hanley  wa 
given  by  the  children  of  Hoffman  Park.  Spauld 
ing  Playground  presented  The  Bird  with  th 
Broken  Wing. 


The  Playground  Movement  in  Palestine 


BY 
LILLIAN  Fox 


Among  the  many  Western  institutions  and  in- 
novations that  have  penetrated  the  Near  East  since 
the  War,  the  most  recent  is  the  recreational  and 
playground  movement   in   Palestine.    This   little 
country  now  holds  the  only  organized  playground 
in  the  half  circle  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from 
Syria  to  Morocco.   In  1925,  Mrs.  Bertha  Guggen- 
heimer,  on  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  to  attend  the 
formal  opening-  of  the  Hebrew  University,  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  organizing  a  playground  within 
or  near  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem.   Especially  in- 
terested in  child  play  on  her  travels  through  the 
country,  she  found  that  among  some  of  the  Jew- 
ish children  such  activities  as  outings,  processions, 
football,  and  boy  and  girl  scout  work  were  or- 
ganized. But  these  play  activities  were  inadequate, 
occasional,  and  restricted  to  a  minority.  Mrs.  Gug- 
genheimer  found  the  greatest  deprivations  in  the 
Old  City,  where  the  quarters  are  uninhabitable, 
overcrowded  and  sunless.    In  Palestine  as  yet  no 
idequate  child  labor  laws  are  enforced  and  no 
ystem  of   compulsory  education  operates.    The 
esult  is  that  throughout  the  Near  East  the  chil- 
Iren  of  the  poor  are  overworked,  prematurely  old 
ind  over-burdened  with  responsibility.    After  a 
horough  investigation  it  was  determined  that  the 
irst  playground  in  Palestine  should  be  near  the 
Did  City  where  the  need  was  greatest. 

With  the  opening  of  the  first  playground  many 
juestions  arose.  Would  the  play  instinct  of  the 
'old  young"  child  revive  and  assert  itself  in  free 
spaces  and  with  play  facilities?  Would  the  chil- 
dren come  of  their  own  accord,  or  would  it  be 
necessary  to  educate  the  parents  first  and  urge 
them  to  send  their  children?  Would  the  proper 
spirit  and  good  fellowship  prevail?  Would  fra- 
ternity or  antagonism  prevail  in  this  non-sectarian 
playground,  the  meeting  place  of  many  divers 
racial  and  religious  elements?  As  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  form 
a  playground  committee  with  representation  from 
each  of  the  various  groups  and  interests  in  Jerusa- 
lem. This  resulted  in  a  committee,  non-sectarian, 
it  is  true,  but  unwieldy  and  partisan.  This  first  at- 
jtempt  at  cooperative  direction  was  a  complete 
(failure. 

In  the  autumn  of  1926,  under  the  direction  of 


a  trained  American  worker,  the  playground  was 
reestablished  at  Zion  Hill,  just  outside  the  gate 
of  the  Old  City.  Here  in  spacious  grounds,  is  laid 
out  fine  play  equipment,  such  as  see-saws,  swings,, 
slides  and  sandboxes ;  shower  rooms  and  a  trel- 
lised  shelter  have  been  built.  Good  drinking  waterr 
too,  is  available  through  sanitary  dispensers, 
which  is  very  important  in  a  country  where  much 
of  the  water  is  polluted  and  the  supply  limited. 
The  playground  is  in  charge  of  two  play  leaders 
and  an  athletic  director. 

The  types  of  children  attending  are  mixed  and 
diverse,  Jewish,  Arab  and  Christian,  the  latter 
mainly  Armenian.  The  Sephardi  children  of  Span- 
ish Jewish  descent  came  first,  full  of  the  spirit  of 
play  and  fun.  The  child  of  Ashkenazi  parentage 
from  eastern  Europe,  mainly  Poland,  was  more 
reluctant  to  enter.  With  fixed  traditions  and  a 
somber  nature  as  his  heritage,  this  little  "cheder" 
or  studious  boy,  wearing  a  round  flat  hat,  long 
caftan  and  corkscrew  side  curls,  anemic  and  phys- 
ically unfit,  has  forgotten  how  to  play.  The  play- 
ground was  all  right  for  girls,  thought  these  Ash- 
kenazi boys  disdainfully,  but  certainly  beneath 
their  dignity.  At  first  they  would  pass  by  as 
though  by  accident,  then  they  would  peep  in 
through  the  wire  fence.  Finally,  they  summoned 
courage  to  enter  and  just  stood  about  watching, 
but  lacking  initiative  and  physical  courage  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  activities.  Later,  the  Arab  and 
Armenian  children  came.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
manage  these  undisciplined,  crude  youngsters, 
some  with  vicious  manners,  who  would  monopolize 
the  various  apparatus  with  no  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

The  attitude  of  the  parents,  too,  is  gradually 
changing,  even  though  they  do  not  generally  com- 
prehend the  importance  of  play  in  the  character 
molding  of  a  child.  Parents  are  solicited  and 
urged  to  send  their  children.  The  first  adult  and 
parents'  party  held  September,  1928,  was  a  suc- 
cess. Five  hundred  children  took  part  in  games, 
drills  and  playlets. 

During  the  school  term  the  playground  is  open 
daily  from  three  to  six  o'clock  except  Friday, 
but  Saturdays  and  during  vacation  it  is  open  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  On  week  day  mornings 
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the  grounds  are  used  by  government  and  Hebrew 
schools  for  athletics. 

The  program  at  the  playground  consists  of  ap- 
paratus activity,  which  is  very  popular,  games, 
handicrafts,  dramatics,  songs  and  stories.  At  the 
beginning  there  was  very  little  apparatus,  most  of 
which  had  to  be  imported,  and  very  little  other 
material.  Stories  are  being  translated  into  Hebrew 
from  other  languages  or  are  improvised,  and  some 
story  books  in  Hebrew  published  in  Germany  are 
obtainable  in  Palestine. 

The  handicrafts,  which  include  carpentry,  bas- 
ketry, weaving,  embroidery  and  modeling,  are 
making  excellent  headway.  Among  the  older  chil- 
dren team  games  as  volley  ball,  hand  ball,  and  bas- 
ketball are  popular  and  the  young  ones  enjoy  ring 
games  combined  with  singing.  The  chief  difficulty 
is  encountered  in  dramatics  and  storytelling,  be- 
cause of  the  want  of  a  common  language.  No 
common  language  is  recognized  at  the  Zion  Hill 
playground  and  the  leaders  converse  with  the  child 
in  his  native  tongue.  This  method  is  workable 
where  individual  attention  and  instruction  is  pos- 
sible, but  presents  a  problem  in  group  work. 

In  the  East,  because  of  unsanitary  conditions 
and  untold  poverty,  skin  and  eye  diseases  are  ram- 
pant.   To  combat  and  subdue  these  diseases,  the 
Hadassah  Medical  Organization,  established  and 
financed  by  the  Women's  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  is  working  in  conjunction  with  the  play- 
ground authorities.    Upon  registration  each  child 
undergoes  a  careful  physical  examination  by  spe- 
cialists before  receiving  a  card  entitling 
him  to  enter  the  playground.    The  initial 
examination  is  followed  by  quarterly  ex- 
aminations and  no  child  infected  with  a 
disease    is    permitted    on    the    grounds. 
Health  inspection,  in  charge  of  a  Hadas- 
sah   Social    Welfare   nurse,    who    treats 
minor  bruises  and  sores,  is  a  daily  proce- 
dure.    This  nurse  also  gives  instruction 
in  hygiene  to  the  girls  while  they  take 
their  showers.     The  district  nurse  also 
serves  as  a  propagandist   for  the  play- 
ground, for  wherever  she  goes  she  spreads 
the  gospel  of  play  and  health. 

After  less  than  three  years'  activity  the 
registration  has  reached  the  six  hundred 
mark  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
125  children.  On  Sabbaths  and  festivals 
the  attendance  exceeds  250,  as  the  chil- 
dren come  from  greater  distances.  The 

Louts-mile, 
records  show  the  attendance  to  be  55  per 


cent  Jewish  and  45  per  cent  non-Jewish,  mainlj 
Moslems. 

After  the  first  three  years'  experience  the  fol- 
lowing major  results  may  be  noted  : 

1.  Children  are  playing  who  never  played  be- 
fore. 

2.  The  youngsters  have  been  inculcated  wit! 
habits  of  personal  cleanliness. 

3.  Barriers  of  economic  caste,  race  and  sex  are 
gradually  being  broken  down. 

4.  As  a  by  product  of  the  movement,  young 
native  women  are  receiving  practical  train- 
ing as  recreation  leaders  at  the  playground 

Mrs.  Guggenheimer  unfortunately  did  not  live 
to  see  the  successful  functioning  of  the  playground 
as  a  movement  in  Palestine,  but  this  woman  of 
foresight  and  understanding  had  enough  confi- 
dence in  its  future  to  leave  a  bequest  of  $100,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  Zion  Hill  playground  and 
other  establishments. 

Two  new  playgrounds  are  in  prospect  of  im- 
mediate establishment,  one  in  Tel  Aviv,  the  all 
Jewish  city  of  Palestine,  and  a  second  in  Jerusa- 
lem. A  good  beginning  has  been  made,  and  with 
adequate  funds  and  the  further  publication  of  ma- 
terial for  games,  stories  and  dramatics  in  the 
native  tongues,  the  playground  work  can  be  ex- 
tended in  Palestine  to  many  fields  of  activity. 
Play  activities  are  needed  in  all  the  districts  of 
Palestine,  for  only  through  the  element  of  play 
as  carried  out  in  a  recreation  center  can  the  youth 
be  given  a  fair  start  along  life's  highway. 


Kentucky. 

A  BURNING  QUESTION,  "Is  IT  THROUGH?" 


EDUCATIONAL    ATHLETICS 
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Educational  Athletics — 
A  School  Subject 

BY 

JAMES  EDWARD  ROGERS, 
Director,   National  Physical  Education   Service, 

and  President,  Department  of  School  Health 

and  Physical  Education,  National 

Education  Association 

Are  we  getting  the  most  out  of  our  school  ath- 
letics? Are  they  educational  or  are  they  spec- 
tacular? Are  they  for  the  benefit  of  the  student 
body  or  for  exhibition  for  the  town  fans? 
Are  we  developing  bleacherites  ?  Is  our  national 
disease  spectatoritis  ? 

School  athletics  are  costing  much  money.  Mil- 
lions are  being  spent  on  athletic  fields,  stadia, 
playgrounds,  gymnasia  and  basketball  arenas.  A 
town  of  20,000  recently  built  a  high  school  stad- 
ium at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  10,000.  A  city  of  400,000  recently  built  a  stad- 
ium at  a  cost  of  $15,000  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
20,000.  Sixteen  thousand  people  nightly  for  a 
week  sat  and  watched  high  school  boys  play  in  a 
state  basketball  tournament.  School  athletics  are 
for  good  or  for  evil  No  other  school  subject 
causes  a  series  of  worries,  troubles,  heartaches  and 
upheavals  to  the  school  administrator  so  .much  as 
does  athletics.  They  cause  intense  school  rival- 
ries and  even  fights ;  student  unrest  and  upheavals, 
and  stir  town  folks  and  parents  to  interfere. 

If  properly  controlled  and  managed,  school  ath- 
letics are  full  of  educational  values.  No  subject 
in  the  curriculum  can  match  it  for  its  health  and 
character  building  power.  Nothing  is  wrong  with 
athletics  per  se.  They  are  good  in  themselves. 
The  trouble  arises  from  their  defective  control 
and  management.  It  is  a  matter  of  administration. 

School  athletics  must  be  treated  by  the  educa- 
tional authorities  as  a  regular  school  subject  and  as 
part  of  a  job  of  administration.  It  is  not  an  extra- 
curricular subject  but  a  fundamental  part  of  edu- 
cation. If  education  is  preparation  for  life,  it 
must  be  administered  by  the  superintendent  and 
principal  as  a  definite  part  of  the  school  curricu- 
lum for  its  educational  values. 

Thirty  years  ago  school  authorities  opposed  ath- 
letics and  left  them  entirely  for  the  students  to 
handle  alone.  Twenty  years  ago  they  tolerated 
athletics  and  permitted  a  few  faculty  members  to 
take  part. 

Ten  years  ago  they  cooperated.     And  so  we 


have  today  forty-two  states  with  high  school  ath- 
letic federations.  However,  the  final  step,  that  of 
administration  directly  by  the  school  authorities, 
must  be  taken.  In  some  states,  such  as  New  York 
and  Maryland,  this  is  being  done.  In  Detroit, 
Buffalo,  and  other  cities  they  are  being  directly 
handled  by  the  physical  education  department. 

High  school  teams  must  cease  to  be  town  teams 
to  bring  glory  upon  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  advertisement  for  the  town.  The  interfer- 
ence of  the  downtown  strategy  boards  usually  lo- 
cated at  the  cigar  stands  and  pool  rooms  must  be 
stopped.  The  ardent  alumni  who  want  to  win  at 
any  cost  must  be  checked.  Yes,  we  must  win  if 
possible  but  not  at  the  cost  of  the  health  of  the 
boy  nor  the  violation  of  the  rules  of  amateurism 
and  the  code  of  the  sportsman. 

At  all  times  the  integrity  of  the  school  and  the 
education  of  the  students  must  be  uppermost. 


Leisure  an  Economic 
Aid 

President  Hoover's  committee  on  recent  eco- 
nomic changes  made  its  report  on  Wednesday, 
May  15th,  1929. 

"During  the  period  covered  by  the  survey  the 
trend  toward  increased  leisure  received  consider- 
able impetus,"  the  committee  said.  "The  work 
week  was  shortened  in  the  factory  by  better  plan- 
ning and  modern  machinery,  and  in  the  home  by 
the  increased  use  of  time  and  labor  saving  appli- 
ances." 

The  increased  rate  of  production  and  consump- 
tion of  products  has  been  found  to  be  closely  re- 
lated to  the  consumption  of  leisure  time.  During 
the  post  war  period  the  conception  of  leisure  as 
"consumable"  began  to  be  realized  upon  in  busi- 
ness in  a  practical  way  and  on  a  large  scale. 

"It  began  to  be  recognized  not  only  that  leisure 
is  'consumable,'  but  the  people  cannot  'consume' 
leisure  without  consuming  goods  and  services  and 
that  leisure  which  results  from  an  increasing  man- 
hour  productivity  helps  to  create  new  needs  and 
new  and  broader  markets." 

Prosperity,  in  other  words,  is  dependent  upon 
leisure  time  that  will  permit  the  consumption  of 
luxuries  and  the  use  of  what  is  characterized  as 
"optional  purchases." 


LOUISVILLE   PREPARES   FO 


CLEAN  PETS  FOR  THE  SHOW 
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THEY  MADE  A  WHOLE  CITY  DURING  THE  SUMMER 
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RECREATION  CONGRESS 


AN  EXCITING  MOMENT  IN  THE  HORSE  SHOE  FINALS 


THE  SONG  HOUR 
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COMMISSION  IN  LOUISVILLE 


A  Municipal  Athletic 

Commission  in 

Louisville 

Mayor  Harrison  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has 
appointed  a  municipal  athletic  commission.  The 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  made  this  commis- 
sion possible  by  putting  all  athletics  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Board  of  Recreation  and  by  approv- 
ing the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  a  municipal 
athletic  commission  as  outlined  by  the  director. 

The  constitution  calls  for  the  appointment  of 
five  men  for  periods  from  one  to  five  years.  The 
director  of  recreation,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion, is  always  the  executive  secretary.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  commission  is  to  foster,  organize  and 
regulate  competitive  athletics  for  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville. The  ideals  back  of  the  formation  of  the 
commission  are  expressed  as  follows  in  the  fore- 
word of  the  constitution. 

"Enduring  clubs  and  long-lived  leagues  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  stability  of  organized  athletics. 

"The  spirit  that  animates  these  rules  is  public 
spirit;  for  athletics  must  be  organized  and  con- 
ducted in  the  public  interest  or  else  lose  its  sup- 
port. This  means  that  the  machinery  or  organiza- 
tion must  work  smoothly  so  that  the  public  will 
not  be  annoyed  by  controversies,  which  spoil  sport 
and  debase  the  game.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 


the  Municipal  Athletic  Commission  was  created. 

"The  good  of  organized  athletics  requires  that 
decisions  of  the  Commission  be  final.  The  sports- 
manship which  compels  a  player  to  yield  to  an 
official's  decision  has  become  the  acid  test  of  con- 
duct, not  only  of  players,  but  for  club  and  league 
officials. 

"The  player  recognizes  himself  as  a  public 
servant  and  as  such  he  gives  to  the  American  peo- 
ple a  pledge  of  conformity  to  high  standards  of 
personal  conduct,  of  fair  play  and  good  sports- 
manship. Club  and  league  officials  accept  the  same 
high  standard  and  readily  admit  their  obligation 
to  set  a  good  example  to  their  players. 

"The  boy  in  the  bleachers  and  on  the  side  lines 
is  in  school  even  if  he  does  not  realize  it.  The 
heroes  of  sport  are  his  teachers.  By  them  his 
ideals  of  sport  are  powerfully  affected.  The  boy 
will  carry  into  life  the  standards  he  accepts.  As 
the  game  is  played,  so  the  life  of  the  nation  will 
be  lived. 

"Nothing  is  good  enough  for  organized  athletics 
tfiat  is  not  good  enough  for  America." 


Kai  Hendriksen  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
speaking  on  "Regional  Planning  in  Europe"  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Russell  Sage  Building  re- 
cently, told  of  an  attempt  to  secure  legislation  in 
Denmark  requiring  that  before  permission  is 
given  to  subdivide,  a  certain  part  of  the  land  be 
set  aside  for  a  public  park  or  that  an  amount 
equivalent  in  value  be  paid. 


PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT  AT  ORLO  VISTA  SCHOOL.  FLORIDA.  Is  HOME-MADE 


AT   ORLO   VISTA 
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At  Orlo  Vista,  Florida 

Orlo  Vista,  Florida,  is  a  typical  suburban  com- 
munity five  miles  west  of  Orlando.  Most  of  the 
people  are  employed  in  Orlando  and  the  local 
centers  are  the  church  and  the  school.  The  school, 
which  has  four  rooms,  enrolls  about  150  pupils, 
all  of  whom  are  eager  for  active  games  and  sports. 
In  the  summer  of  1928,  during  an  enforced  vaca- 
tion, J.  E.  Waggoner,  principal  of  the  school, 
worked  on  the  project  of  equipping  the  school 
ground  from  the  waste  and  scrap  material  lying 
about  the  community.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts 
the  school  now  has  two  horizontal  ladders  of  dif- 
ferent heights,  one  20'  seat  swing,  two  14'  swings, 
one  25'  tire  swing,  two  trapeze  swings,  one  kiddie 
chute  and  equipment  for  traveling  rings.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  a  full  size  basketball  court  and 
a  diamond  ball  field.  The  court  and  apparatus 
are  fully  lighted  for  night  use.  The  total  cost  for 
material  for  the  apparatus,  except  the  goals  and 
the  lighting,  was  less  than  $25.00. 

"The  play-health  program,  as  it  is  called," 
writes  Mr.  Waggoner,  "is  simple.  In  the  first 
place  no  child  is  required  to  do  any  specific  thing, 
but  he  must  do  something.  No  loafing  in  or  about 
the  building  during  play  time  is  permitted.  Every 
pupil  over  seven  years  of  age  is  examined  for 
heart  and  lungs.  Only  those  who  are  termed 
weak  are  exempted.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  a  set  of  health  sheets  was  filled  out.  Once 
each  month  the  pupils  are  given  a  simple  test  of 
their  ability  in  such  playground  activities  as  run- 
ning, jumping,  chinning  and  throwing  the  basket- 
ball or  diamond  ball,  and  the  results  are  checked 


against  the  figures  given  for  the  Philadelphia 
schools  for  each  age  period.  In  addition  to  this 
we  have  our  athletic  teams  and  here  we  claim  the 
merit  of  training  the  mass  rather  than  the  select 
group.  If  one  period  is  given  over  to  the  better 
players,  when  the  next  lineup  is  made  the  pro- 
cedure is  something  like  this — 'All  who  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  play  this  morning  stand  over 
here.  Now,  leaders,  call  on  these  first,  then  select 
anyone  you  please.'  In  this  way  all  have  a  chance, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  our  teams  cause  a 
serious  amount  of  trouble  for  many  of  the  schools 
who  are  training  for  a  winning  team  only. 

"The  children  are  playing  their  way  to  health 
without  knowing  they  are  doing  it.  The  older 
ones  watch  their  score  sheets  and  weight  sheets 
like  hawks  and  demand  a  new  trial  on  a  bad 
showing." 


PRIMARY  SECTION  PLAYGROUND,  ORLO  VISTA,  FLORIDA 


Municipal  Golf  in 
Brooklyn 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year's  operation  of  the 
Dyker  Beach  Golf  Course,  maintained  by  the  De- 
partment of  Parks  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
64,744  rounds  of  golf  had  been  played.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  period  for  season  permits,  daily  per- 
mits, concession  fees  and  caddy  permits  were 
$47,253.  The  cost  of  operation  was  approximate- 
ly $20,000,  making  a  net  profit  to  the  city  of 
$27,000.  During  the  1928  season  1,260  season 
permits  were  issued  at  $10.00  each.  The  fact  that 
1,450  season  permits  have  already  been  issued  for 
1929  is  an  indication  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  course. 

Twelve  hundred  sixty  players  with  season  per- 
mits during  1928  played  32,549  rounds  of  golf 
averaging  about  eighteen  rounds  to  each  permit. 
Players  who  preferred  to  pay  $1.00  at  the  course 
each  time  they  played,  were  responsible  for  32,195 
rounds.  Another  interesting  fact  is  that  over 
3,000  rounds  were  played  during  the  months  of 
December,  January  and  February. 

In  addition  to  the  eighteen  hole  course  in  Dyker 
Beach  Park,  the  Park  Department  operates  a 
miniature  course  consisting  of  nine  putting  greens 
for  practicing  for  holing  out  and  two  cages  for 
practicing  driving.  The  fees  for  the  use  of  these 
facilities  is  $1.00  for  a  season  permit. 


Little  Stories  From  the  Playgrounds 


I  was  supervisor  of  a  playground  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  the  attendance  of  which  was  about 
95  per  cent  Slavs,  Polish  and  Russians.  As  you 
may  imagine,  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship  and  fair 
play  was  not  prevalent. 

The  spirit  prevailing  in  the  games  was  to  win, 
irrespective  of  the  tactics  used  in  gaining  the  vic- 
tory. As  a  part  of  the  twilight  program  I  con- 
ducted a  volley  ball  league  for  young  men  sev- 
enteen to  twenty-two  years  of  age,  but  because  of 
the  ill  feeling  between  the  gangs  comprising  the 
various  units,  I  was  forced  to  officiate  all  the  con- 
tests in  order  to  prevent  "slaughter."  These  con- 
tests attracted  a  large  number  of  spectators  and 
one  evening  near  the  close  of  the  season,  the  game 
was  nearly  over  and  the  darkness  was  interfering 
with  my  ability  to  determine  whether  the  ball  was 
out  or  in;  a  fast  driven  return  was  made  and  I 
asked  one  of  the  players  as  to  whether  the  ball 
went  in  or  out,  and  he  stated  that  it  was  in  the 
inside  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  deciding 
point  of  the  contest,  losing  the  game  for  his  side. 
A  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  standing  two  or 
three  feet  from  me,  turned  to  his  neighbor  and 
said,  "Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that !  he  has 
even  got  them  telling  the  truth." — F.  S.  Mathew- 
son,  The  Union  County  Park  Commission,  Warin- 
anco  Park,  Elisabeth,  N.  J. 

Hans  Hart  of  the  steel  district  of  south  Chicago 
had  an  accident  at  the  age  of  four  resulting  in 
paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs.  He  had  to  walk  on 
crutches,  having  hardly  enough  strength  in  his 
spindly  legs  to  hold  him  up  on  the  swing  forward. 
When  the  Junior  Olympics  was  sponsored  by  Ro- 
tary International  in  1924  for  boys  under  sixteen, 
Hans  was  fifteen  years  old.  The  contest  was  open 
to  boys  of  the  world.  Each  Rotary  Club  was  des- 
ignated as  the  official  body  that  ran  off  the  con- 
test and  turned  in  the  results  to  the  International 
office  of  Rotary  in  Chicago.  There  was  a  large 
turnout  of  boys  in  Chicago.  One  of  the  events 
was  the  pull-up  or  chinning  the  bar.  Now  Hans 
had  an  overwhelming  desire  to  take  an  active  part 
in  athletics,  but  thus  far  he  had  to  satisfy  himself 
by  traveling  around  with  the  various  athletic  teams 
on  their  trips  to  other  playgrounds. 

At  last,  in  the  chinning  the  bar  event,  there  came 
an  opportunity  for  Hans  to  take  part.  He  made 
an  application  and  appeared  at  the  field  some 
twenty-two  miles  from  home.  The  officials  had 
to  lift  Hans  up  to  the  bar.  Once  there,  however, 
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he  had  an  advantage  over  the  other  boys.  His  was 
not  the  handicap  this  time.  The  small  legs  offered 
little  weight  to  be  pulled  up.  Hans  started.  He 
kept  going.  After  fifteen  times  the  officials  began 
to  look  at  each  other.  A  large  crowd  gathered. 
At  twenty  Hans  was  going  strong.  At  thirty  he 
seemed  to  lag  a  little,  but  there  was  a  look  of  con- 
quest and  fight  in  his  eyes.  At  thirty-three  he 
was  making  a  heroic  effort  and  finally  at  the 
thirty-eighth  pull-up,  Hans  could  do  no  more. 

The  officials  rushed  up  and  lifted  him  down. 
Wild  applause  greeted  Hans  as  the  officials  pro- 
claimed him  the  champion  of  the  world.  Final  rec- 
ords proved  that  the  officials  were  correct.  Those 
who  were  privileged  to  look  into  that  boy's  face 
saw  something  happen.  Achievement  to  Hans- 
meant  a  hundred  victories.  He  wras  now  a 
champion  among  champions.  He  was  the  best 
in  the  world.  He  could  do  things.  He  was 
somebody. 

Two  weeks  later  Hans  came  into  the  play- 
ground superintendent's  office.  He  had  been 
weighing  every  phase  of  his  life.  He  now  had 
a  plan.  First,  finish  his  high  school,  and  this  was 
a  big  step,  for  his  last  year's  record  had  been  very- 
unsatisfactory  ;  next,  to  take  up  some  outdoor 
business,  for  he  felt  that  he  would  be  unhappy  at 
secretarial  or  other  indoor  work.  He  went  into- 
bee  raising,  strangely  enough,  and  right  in  Chi- 
cago, too.  Hans  Hart  is  a  success  in  the  bee  and 
honey  industry  today.  At  last  accounts,  he  had 
found  a  girl  who  liked  the  bee  business,  too.  Hans 
will  tell  you  at  his  farm  on  the  edge  of  south  Chi- 
cago that  the  turning  point  in  his  life  was  the 
great  pull-up  event  in  the  Junior  Olympics  of 
1924. — Charles  English,  Supt.  of  Recreation,. 
Philadelphia. 

Once  we  established  a  playground  in  a  little 
town  of  6,000  and  equipped  the  playground  for 
night  play.  Before  the  playground  was  estab- 
lished boys  hung  out  in  front  of  the  theatre,  soft 
drink  parlors  and  drugstores.  Checkers,  gossip 
and  fighting  seemed  to  be  their  main  activities. 
Organized  games  on  the  playground  kept  them 
busy,  used  up  their  energy  and  made  a  new  place 
out  of  that  little  town.  Being  a  small  place  it  was 
more  noticeable  than  in  a  city.  The  above  town 
was  Greenwood,  Mississippi,  and  in  one  month's 
time  we  had  practically  every  boy  in  that  town  on 
our  playground. — W '.  J.  Sanford,  Jr.,  Supt.  of 
Recreation,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


STORIES  FROM    THE  PLAYGROUNDS 
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PASADENA   LAWN    BOWLING   CLUB,   CENTRAL  PARK 

This  adult  recreation  center  with  the  club  houses,  nine  lighted  Roque  courts,    12  horseshoe  pitching  lanes   and  two 

bowling  greens  serves   1300  per  day. 


A  young  mill  worker  of  rather  colorless  per- 
sonality gained  a  confident  bearing  through  com- 
munity drama.  After  he  had  taken  part  in  sev- 
eral plays,  he  told  the  director,  "There  is  a  job  at 
the  mill  I  knew  I  could  handle,  but  I  never  had 
the  nerve  to  ask  for  it.  The  other  day  the  Boss 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  'Jim,  do  you  think  you 
could  handle  that  job?'  I  said  'yes'  and  I  g°t  it." 
Until  the  man  had  made  himself  a  personality 
through  self-expression  in  the  plays,  he  had  not 
been  noticed. — Theresa  Schmidt,  New  England 
Representative  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A. 

An  under-sized  young  fellow  in  a  western  city 
who  had  not  been  a  star  in  the  games  of  the  boys 
in  his  neighborhood  was  unusually  quick  and 
clever  with  his  fingers.  He  could  "roll  the  bones" 
with  the  best  of  his  alley  gang,  and  apparently  his 
only  ambition  was  to  become  expert  in  this  lucra- 
tive sport.  He  quit  school  and  spent  most  of  his 
time  loafing.  9 

Then  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  flew  across  the 
ocean,  and  as  an  outgrowth  came  the  national 


model  aircraft  tournament.  There  was  a  contest 
on  a  nearby  city  playground.  When  the  boy  heard 
about  it  he  asked  eager  questions,  and  soon  he  was 
busy  with  balsa  wood,  ambroid,  and  other  delicate 
materials  trying  again  and  again  to  fashion  them 
into  a  model  plane  which  would  fly.  When  he 
wasn't  doing  that,  he  was  reading  about  model 
aircraft  and  the  history  of  flying. 

One  of  the  planes  built  by  his  clever  fingers  won 
the  contest.  Because  of  his  skill  he  was  asked  to 
conduct  a  similar  competition  in  a  neighboring 
city.  Now  his  ambition  is  to  become  an  engineer, 
and  especially  to  do  something  in  aeronautics. 

He  has  returned  to  school  and  is  saving  all  the 
money  he  can  outside  of  school  to  send  himself  to 
an  engineering  college. — V ,  K.  Brown. 

A  men's  club  was  organized  with  a  membership 
of  vagabonds — all  of  the  great  unemployed.  They 
had  various  recreation  activities,  including  dra- 
matics. One  of  the  interesting  things  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  these  plays  was  to  see  the  part 
of  a  vagabond  being  beauti  fully  played  by  a  man 
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FROM   A    PHYSICIAN 


NUMBER  15  GREEN  ON  THE  NEW  PASADENA  MUNICIPAL  GOLF  COURSE 

A  picturesque  and  interesting  18-hole  course  in  Brookside  Park,  with  grass  greens  and  fairways,  within  two  miles  of 

the  heart  of  the  city. 


who  himself  was  the  same  type.  The  men's  self- 
respect  grew.  They  began  to  take  jobs  and  to 
stick  to  them.  Finally  the  employed  members  put 
it  up  to  the  few  still  unemployed  in  this  way,  "We 
want  you  to  belong  to  this  club,  but  we  don't  want 
any  bums  in  it.  So  if  you  are  going  to  stay,  you 
gotta  go  out  and  get  a  job."  They  went. — Con- 
shohocken.  Pa. 

From  the  Point  of  View 
of  a  Physician 

The  article  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Myers,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Preventive  Medicine,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, which  appeared  in  the  January,  1929,  issue 
of  The  Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review,  con- 
tains the  reflections  of  a  practicing  physician  on 
the  importance  of  recreation. 

Dr.  Myers  points  out  that  unless  a  "person  goes 
into  the  kind  of  work  that  he  really  enjoys  doing 
he  is  not  going  to  be  most  happy  in  his  work  and 
that,  therefore,  much  recreation  will  be  necessary 


for   him."      "The   body   and   mind   are   so   con- 
structed  that  they   must   have   recreation." 

"During  childhood  perhaps  there  is  nothing  that 
is  so  good  as  play  when  studies  are  over."  Adults 
must  be  very  careful  not  to  insist  that  children 
get  their  recreation  in  ways  that  the  adults  them- 
selves, but  not  the  children,  prefer.  For  some 
children  outdoor  games  and  sports  are  real  recrea- 
tion. For  others  to  insist  on  an  activity  of  this 
kind  when  perhaps  they  prefer  to  be  reading,  or 
studying  nature,  or  playing  checkers,  or  building 
ships  is  to  try  to  force  upon  them  activities  from 
which  they  get  literally  no  recreation  whatever. 

"If  we  can  lead  people  into  the  kind  of  recrea- 
tion that  will  benefit  them  as  well  as  others  we 
have  done  a  great  good."  "One  reason  many  peo- 
ple do  not  accomplish  more  in  life  is  that  when 
efficiency  begins  to  decrease  they  change  to  some 
kind  of  play  which  nets  them  nothing  but  recrea- 
tion." Since  recreation  consists  chiefly  in  a  change 
of  activity  it  is  highly  desirable  that  people  try  to 
interest  themselves  in  activities  that  will  not  only 
serve  as  recreation  for  them  but  will  also  be  of 
benefit  to  mankind. 


Leadership  of  Older  Boys  and  Girls 

In  a  Nature  Lore  Program  on  a  City  Playground 

BY 

W.  E.  DILLON 
Superintendent  of  Down  Town  Boys'  Club,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


That  leadership  in  nature  lore  is  a  problem  for 
a  city  playground  all  playground  directors  will 
admit.  Because  of  this  fact  the  older  boys  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  older  girls  from  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  and  Girl  Scouts  of  America  have  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  help  vitalize  the  play  program  in 
their  home  town. 

There  are  many  things  these  older  boys  and 
girls  can  do  to  aid  in  the  program.  Here  are  a 
few  of  them. 


A  museum  may  be  established  at  the  play- 
ground. If  it  is  not  convenient  to  have  a  table 
some  of  the  boys  may  build  one  on  the  unit  system 
using  discarded  boxes  or  crates.  In  the  museum 
have  freshly  picked  flowers  in  old  tin  cans  or 
glasses  of  water  with  proper  labels.  By  this 
method  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  play- 
ground may  learn  the  names  of  the  flowers.  The 
Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society,  3740  Oliver 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  be  glad  to  send 
any  information  desired. 

Small  bottles  containing  samples  of  soils  may 
be  put  on  exhibit.  The  State  Agricultural  College 
will  help  you  with  this  part  of  the  museum.  Fruit 
jars  containing  specimens  of  nuts,  herbs,  bark, 
roots  and  other  things  good  to  eat  which  are 
found  on  playground  hikes  will  make  an  inter- 
esting section  of  the  museum. 

Be  sure  to  have  an  attractive  bulletin  board  for 
notes  and  pictures.  On  it  may  be  pasted  Perry 
pictures  of  the  birds,  animals  and  insects  of  the 
neighborhood.  Riker  Mounts  may  be  used  to  dis- 
play specimens  of  insects,  butterflies  and  moths 
and  of  leaves  from  trees  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
Shade  Tree  Commission,  the  Museum  and  the 
Isaac  Walton  League  of  your  city  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate  with  you,  for  this  is  one  way  in  which 
they  can  help  you  teach  the  boys  and  girls  to  read 
the  roadside  as  well  as  they  can  read  a  book. 


A  cloud  chart  is  another  suggestion  for  the 
playground  and  the  boys  and  girls  may  be  taught 
how  to  read  a  weather  map. 

Such  a  museum  as  I  have  described  can  be  es- 
tablished by  a  few  older  boys  and  girls  on  any 
city  playground  in  cooperation  with  the  play- 
ground director. 

Playground  Hikes 

A  series  of  hikes  can  be  organized  by  older 
boys  and  girls  which  will  afford  them  a  great 
opportunity  to  develop  their  initiative  and  their 
powers  for  leadership.  Although  held  in  the  city 
these  hikes  will  be  profitable  and  interesting  for 
streets  and  backyards.  Heaven  and  earth,  as  well 
as  all  parks,  supply  the  material  for  nature  lore 
activities,  independent  of  budget  appropriations 
or  directors ! 

There  is  a  lesson  in  each  Flower 
A  Story  in  each  Stream  and  Bower 
In  every  Herb  on  which  you  Tread 
Are  Written  words,  which  rightly  read, 
Will  lead  you  from  earth's  fragrant  soil, 
To  hope  and  holiness  and  God. 

A  series  of  hikes  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

First  Hike.  To  find  and  identify  by  accepted 
English  name  five  trees — one  nut,  one  fruit,  one 
tree  having  some  commercial  value,  two  ever- 
greens. In  addition  find  three  shrubs. 

Second  Hike.  To  find  and  identify  by  accepted 
English  name  three  weeds  and  five  flowers,  one 
plant  or  flower  that  is  an  insect  trap,  one  plant 
or  flower  having  some  commercial  value,  one 
poisonous  plant  and  two  medicinal  plants. 

Third  Hike.  To  find  and  identify  by  accepted 
English  name  the  following: 

Three  good  nature  citizens  at  work,  telling  why 
they  are  good  citizens.  For  example,  angleworms, 
sun,  birds  and  others. 

Three  nature  citizens  at  work,  telling  why  they 
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are  bad  citizens.  For  example  nettles,  mosquitoes, 
hornets. 

Three  nature  citizens  at  play  (squirrels  chasing 
each  other). 

Three  nature  citizens  at  rest.  (The  leaves  of 
trees  and  many  flowers  which  fold  .up  on  dark 
cloudy  days,  also  every  night.) 

Three  nature  citizens  promoting  a  thrift  pro- 
gram. ("Go  to  the  ant  and  be  wise.  She  pro- 
videth  her  meat  in  the  summer  and  gathereth  her 
food  in  the  harvest.") 

Three  nature  citizens  doing  good  team  work 
by  helping  others.  For  example,  trees  provide 
shade  and  homes  for  birds. 

Fourth  Hike.  To  find  and  identify  by  accepted 
English  names  five  birds — 

One  summer  resident  bird 

One  winter  resident  bird 

One  bird  that  catches  its  food  while  flying 

One  bird  with  a  mania  for  distributing  and 
hiding  things 

One  bird  that  is  a  weed  destroyer 

Fifth  Hike.  To  find  and  identify  five  insects, 
one  butterfly  or  moth,  one  ant  or  bee,  one  grass- 
hopper or  cricket,  one  spider  and  one  insect  that 
builds  a  home  in  a  tree. 

Sixth  Hike.  To  find  and  identify  five  rocks, 
two  stones  used  in  building  construction,  one  rock 
which  has  in  it  granite  or  sandstone,  one  rock 
containing  mica  or  quartz,  and  one  specimen  of 
marble  or  onyx.  In  addition  find  three  stones  or 
minerals  and  tell  their  commercial  use. 

Seventh  Hike.  If  the  playground  is  near  a  river 
or  lake  there  is  food  for  thought  in  the  following  : 

The  reasons  why  frogs  stay  near  shore  and 
never  go  out  in  the  middle  of  the  lake. 

Why  poplar  and  willow  trees  are  more  common 
than  butternut  and  walnut  trees. 

Observe  the  wonderful  power  of  sight  and 
flight  of  dragonflies. 

Why  are  there  few  flowers  and  many  grasses  ? 

Study  the  plants  that  live  in  the  water. 

The  frog  has  many  enemies.  Who  can  discover 
ten  of  them? 

Any  older  boy  or  girl  interested  in  this  type  of 
program  can  provide  volunteer  leadership  for 
selected  groups  of  children. 

Nature  Lore  in  Literature 

Nature  literature  provides  an  interesting  field 
for  leadership  to  older  boys  and  girls.  It  was  an 
unexpected  number  of  the  program  of  a  western 
playground  hike  when  a  15  year  old  boy  who  had 


discovered  a  larch  tree  suggested  to  the  leader 
that  he  would  like  to  tell  the  hikers  what  Long- 
fellow said  about  the  tree. 

"Give  me  of  your  roots,  O  Tamarack, 
Of  your  fibrous  roots,  O  Larch  Tree ; 
My  canoe  to  bind  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me." 

And  the  Larch  with  all  its  fibers, 
Shivered  in  the  air  of  morning, 
Touched  his  forehead  with  its  tassels 
Said,  with  one  long  sigh  of  sorrow, 
"Take  them  all,  O  Hiawatha;" 
From  the  earth  he  tore  the  fibres, 
Tore  the  tough  roots  of  the  Larch  tree, 
Closely  sewed  the  bark  together  and  bound  it 
Closely   to   the    framework  of   his   Birch-Bark 
Canoe. 

Nature  lore  cannot  be  learned  satisfactorily 
from  books.  One  must  have  original  experiences 
and  the  boy  who  discovered  that  larch  tree  has 
learned  to  apply  his  education  directly  to  life. 
Nature  activities  will  cultivate  the  power  of  ob- 
servation and  of  correct  reasoning  and  by  so  do- 
ing making  life  stronger  and  more  resourceful. 
Literature  contains  many  references  to  nature  and 
boys  and  girls  who  would  fully  appreciate  litera- 
ture need  to  know  something  of  the  plants,  ani- 
mals, trees  and  flowers  to  which  references  are 
made.  Well  organized  and  well  planned  play- 
ground hikes  will  help  them  in  making  this  ac- 
quaintance. 

Many  of  our  poets  have  written  very  attrac- 
tively about  birds,  flowers,  trees  and  insects. 
Whenever  these  specimens  are  observed  on  the 
playground  or  during  a  hike,  someone  may  read 
or  recite  during  the  nature  lore  period  a  poem 
about  the  object  discovered.  This  will  make  for 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  poem  and  the  speci- 
men found. 

Xature  Stories  and  Dramatizations 

The  telling  of  nature  stories  is  another  field  in 
which  older  boys  and  girls  will  find  a  golden  op- 
portunity. These  may  be  true  stories,  many  of 
them  about  original  discoveries  made  about  the 
playground  or  on  hikes.  Other  stories  will  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  the  Audubon  Society, 
the  Nature  Magazine,  American  Forest  Life  and 
similar  publications. 


BEAR  MOUNTAIN  TRAILS 
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Stories  may  be  woven  about  such  subjects  as 
the  following: 

How  did  the  Whip-Poor- Will  get  its  name? 
How  did  the  rainbow  get  its  colors? 
How  did  the  mosquito  get  its  buzz  ? 
How  did  the  rattlesnake  and  the  copperhead 
get  the  pit  marks  on  their  heads? 

Why  does  the  woodpecker  wear  a  red  neck  tie  ? 

Adam,  naming  the  animals,  had  no  precedent  to 
guide  him.  There  is  an  unblazed  trail  for  all  who 
are  willing  to  serve  their  city  by  becoming  leaders 
in  nature  lore  activities  and  helping  to  develop  a 
program  of  impromptu  plays  and  pantomimes 
using  as  subjects,  flowers,  trees,  insects  and  weeds. 
Playground  "shows"  have  many  values  and  de- 
serve a  place  in  the  nature  lore  program.  Drama- 
tizations carefully  presented  will  bring  to  those 
who  come  to  the  playground  and  to  the  play- 
ground directors  a  better  appreciation  of  the  won- 
ders of  nature  lore  as  an  activity  deserving  a  place 
on  any  city  playground  program. 


The  Nature  Museum 

and  Trails  at  Bear 

Mountain 

The  commissioners  of  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Parks  announce  that  outdoor  teaching  of  natural 
history  by  means  of  the  nature  trails  centering  at 
the  Trailside  Museum  at  Bear  Mountain,  New 
York,  will  be  expanded  in  several  new  phases  this 
season.  Trailside  Museum  was  established  after 
a  number  of  projects  in  outdoor  nature  teaching 
at  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  had  been  worked 


out.  Cooperation  between  the  commissioners,  the 
American  Association  of  Museums  and  the  Laura 
Spellman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  resulted  in  an 
agreement  that  Bear  Mountain  should  be  the  site 
of  a  permanent  Trailside  Museum  and  a  system  of 
nature  trails.  The  Memorial  granted  $7,500  for 
the  construction  of  the  museum.  About  50  acres 
of  rocky,  wooded,  rugged  land  is  given  over  to 
the  nature  trails.  The  main  trail  runs  north  with 
several  branches  to  the  Trailside  Museum,  a  low 
structure  built  of  glacial  boulders,  which  appears 
to  grow  out  of  the  earth  like  a  huge  fungus.  The 
trail  passes  through  its  open  doors. 

The  Museum  is  filled  with  various  devices,  in- 
creased yearly  and  changed  according  to  the  sea- 
son to  direct  visitors  what  to  look  for  outside  and 
how  to  interpret  the  life  history  or  other  charac- 
teristic of  what  they  see.  Blackboards  give  daily 
bulletins  telling  what  the  flowers,  birds,  insects 
and  animals  are  doing.  Pails  are  provided  for 
visitors  to  dip  out  minute  animals  and  vegetable 
life  in  the  water  of  a  little  pond  close  by  and 
high  power  microscopes  enable  them  to  examine 
and  identify  catches.  Geological  animals  and  min- 
eral specimens  enable  callers  to  understand  the 
numerous  evidences  of  glaciation  in  the  Hudson 
River  Gorge  and  the  structure  and  origin  of  the 
ancient  rocks.  Native  trees,  shrubs,  flowering 
plants,  ferns  and  mosses  found  in  the  region  are 
identified  by  labels  along  the  trails. 

Among  the  new  features  in  the  Museum  area 
this  summer  are  a  presentation  of  the  plants  used 
by  eastern  Indians  for  food,  medicine  and  twine. 
Some  plants  are  assembled  in  a  suitable  area ; 
others  are  indicated  with  their  Indian  uses 
wherever  found.  Another  novelty  is  a  botany 
bridge  over  one  oi  the  ponds  with  water  plants 
brought  together  where  they  can  be  easily  seen. 


P**M 
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Brooklyn  Botanical  Gardens,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  VISITING  CLASS  AT  THE  LILY  PONDS 
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MEMORIAL  BATHS 


The  John  Deere  Webber 

Memorial  Baths  of 

Minneapolis 

In  1908  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of 
Minneapolis,  of  which  Theodore  Wirth  is  super- 
intendent, acquired  a  strip  of  land  known  as  Cam- 
den  Park.  C.  C.  Webber,  a  public  spirited  citi- 
zen of  Minneapolis  who  owned  part  of  the  prop- 
erty, wished  to  donate  the  amount  received  (be- 
tween $7,000  and  $8,000)  to  install  a  playground 
or  other  play  facilities  for  children.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Webber  that  a  bathing  pool,  which 
would  cost  about  $7,000,  would  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  park. 

The  Park  Department  employed  an  architect 
and  had  plans  drawn  for  the  original  pool,  which 
was  somewhat  novel  in  its  construction,  as  it  was 
built  close  to  Shingle  Creek,  and  was  so  designed 
that  the  water  of  the  creek  would  flow  through 
this  pool  in  the  summer  and  through  its  regular 
course  around  the  building  in  the  winter.  In  con- 
nection with  the  pool  Mr.  Webber  constructed  a 
small  field  house. 


In  1926  Mr.  Webber  enlarged  the  pool,  re- 
modeling the  entire  plant  except  the  field  house. 
The  improvements  were  made  partly  because  of 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  ten  years  the  stream 
had  not  provided  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  be- 
cause of  sub-normal  water  flow  and  partly  because 
the  stream  had  become  more  and  more  polluted. 
Through  Mr.  Webber's  generosity,  a  heating  plant 
was  installed  and  city  water  introduced,  properly 
heated  and  purified  through  filters  so  that  the 
same  water  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

Investments  made  by  Mr.  Webber  during  the 
two  periods  of  construction  totaled  between  $140,- 
000  and  $150,000.  This  has  been  a  gift  to  the 
children  of  the  city  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webber's  only  son,  who  died  in  his  youth. 


Air  Poster  Contest  in  Beaumont,  Texas. — 

In  connection  with  the  air  mail  week,  July  29- 
August  3,  an  ad  club  poster  contest  was  conducted 
in  Beaumont,  Texas,  for  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  children  were  asked  to  make 
posters  expressing  the  usefulness  of  air  mail  and 
these  were  exhibited  during  the  week  at  meetings 
of  luncheon  clubs  and  similar  groups.  The  design 
of  the  poster  was  left  entirely  to  the  originality 
of  the  participants. 


JOHN  DEERE  WEBBER  MEMORIAL  BATHS,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


A  Progressive  Game  Party 


The  first  thing  to  do  in  planning  a  progressive 
game  party  is  to  select  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  games, 
according  to  the  number  of  people  you  have,  that 
you  are  sure  this  group  of  people  will  be  inter- 
ested to  play.  After  all  of  your  games  have  been 
planned  and  all  necessary  equipment  purchased, 
arrange  these  games  in  an  organized  manner 
around  the  room  or  gymnasium  in  which  the 
party  is  to  be  held.  But  sure  that  you  have  plenty 
of  space  at  each  game.  Do  not  crowd  your  games 
too  close  together.  Have  fewer  games  rather  than 
do  this. 

After  all  the  games  have  been  arranged,  number 
them  consecutively.  Now  make  as  many  score 
cards  as  you  have  games  planned.  Put  the  num- 
ber of  the  game  at  the  top  of  the  card  and  then 
begin  with  number  one  and  list  on  the  card  the 
number  of  games  you  have.  Each  number  refers 
to  a  game.  Leave  a  blank  space  opposite  each 
number  for  registering  the  scores  for  each  game. 
Now  all  is  "set"  for  the  arrival  of  the  people. 
When  all  have  arrived,  choose  as  many  captains 
as  you  have  games,  then  divide  the  rest  of  the 
people  into  teams  captained  by  these  leaders.  It 
does  not  matter  if  one  or  two  teams  are  a  little 
larger  or  smaller  than  some  other  teams.  No 
team  is  handicapped  at  all  on  account  of  this. 
Care  should  be  taken,  however,  in  planning  the 
party,  to  try  to  have  just  the  right  number  of 
games  so  that  when  the  group  is  divided  there  will 
be  about  four  players  to  a  team.  It  may  be 
more  or  less,  but  four  is  a  good  number. 

After  the  captains  and  teams  have  been  chosen 
the  leader  tells  the  contestants  that  when  the 
whistle  is  blown  the  captain  and  his  team  must 
go  to  the  game  indicated  by  the  number  at  the 
top  of  the  score  card.  When  the  whistle  is  blown 
the  second  time  all  contestants  start  playing  the 
game.  The  players  on  the  various  teams  play  the 
game  as  fast  as  they  can  as  long  as  the  players 
play  in  their  order.  The  captain  keeps  score  for 
his  team.  If  possible  some  one  may  be  stationed 
at  each  game  to  act  as  a  sort  of  umpire  to  see  that 
all  teams  live  up  to  the  rules  of  the  different 
games. 

After  the  teams  have  played  three  or  four  min- 
utes the  leader  blows  his  whistle  again.  Every- 
body must  stop  immediately  after  this  whistle  is 
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blown.  The  scores  are  added  up  and  the  teams  go 
to  the  game  the  next  highest  in  number.  The 
whistle  is  blown  again  and  the  teams  start  playing 
once  more.  This  procedure  is  used  until  each 
team  has  played  every  game.  Then  the  scores  are 
all  added  and  the  team  having  the  highest  score 
for  the  evening  wins  and  should  be  given  a  prize. 
Sometimes  a  prize  is  given  to  the  lowest  team  as 
a  box  of  Bran  "Pep"  or  something  similar. 

The  progressive  game  party  is  very  interesting 
as  everyone  plays  the  games.  You  do  not  have 
one  dull  moment.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  al- 
low your  people  to  become  too  tired  or  to  play 
the  game  too  long  until  they  become  uninterested 
in  it.  This  can  be  taken  care  of  very  easily  by 
shortening  the  periods  at  each  game.  All  inter- 
vals should  be  the  same  during  the  evening  so  that 
all  teams  will  have  the  same  chance. 

GAME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  PROGRESSIVE  PARTY 


Ring-O-Let 
Ball  Throw 
Tiddley  Winks 
Ep's  Dart  Game 
Balls  in  Hoops 

Ball  Throzv 


Rubber  Heel  Toss 
Bowling 
Indoor  Golf 
Pitching  Quoits 
Shot  Put 


Equipment  and  Construction.  Take  a  piece  of 
beaver  board  two  feet  by  three  feet  and  draw  the 
two  diagonals  of  this  rectangle.  Where  these  in- 
tersect make  a  round  hole  six  inches  in  diameter. 
Measure  eleven  inches  from  each  end  of  the  two 
diagonals  and  make  another  hole.  This  makes  five 
holes,  all  of  which  must  be  braced  from  the  back. 
The  outer  edges  of  the  beaver  board  must  also  be 
reinforced.  These  holes  are  made  for  a  fourteen 
inch  playground  ball.  For  a  regulation  size  base- 
ball or  any  similar  ball,  holes  can  be  made  accord- 
ingly. Take  a  piece  of  wood  two  and  a  half  inches 
by  three  inches,  fasten  a  small  hinge  on  one  end. 
Then  fasten  the  other  half  of  the  hinge  to  one  of 
the  braces,  about  one  foot  from  the  top  of  the 
board.  If  a  nail  is  put  in  the  end  of  this  prop  and 
this  nail  is  sharpened,  you  will  be  able  to  stand 
the  board  anywhere. 

Any  number  of  persons  may  play  the  game. 
Individual  scores  may  be  kept,  or  teams  may  com- 
pete against  each  other.  The  holes  are  labeled  so 
that  the  most  difficult  holes  count  more.  All  the 
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holes  are  labeled,  the  two  top  holes  count  fifteen, 
center  ten,  and  the  two  bottom  holes  five.  A  game 
constitutes  two  hundred  points. 

This  game  is  especially  good  for  picnics,  play- 
grounds and  parties. 


0 


\ 


\ 


Ring-0-Let 

Equipment  and  Construction.  Make  a  board 
two  feet  by  three  feet  rounding  off  all  four  cor- 
ners. Take  one  dozen  hooks — the  diameter  of  the 
opening  of  hook  is  about  one  inch — and  screw 
these  into  the  board  at  the  places  outlined  in  the 
diagram.  Place  a  small  screw  on  the  center.  A 
prop  similar  to  the  one  used  in  the  ball  throw  may 
be  used  for  this  board.  Each  hook  is  labeled  ac- 
cording to  the  difficulty  in  ringing  it.  Rings  are 
made  from  one-half  inch  rope,  the  ends  woven  to- 
gether or  tied  with  thread  or  string.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  ring  is  four  inches. 

Playing  the  Game.  From  a  balk  line  fifteen 
feet  away  a  player  throws  six  rings.  He  may 
lean  over  the  line  as  far  as  he  can  without  touching 
the  balk  line  or  the  ground  in  front  of  it.  The 
amount  to  be  made  is  listed  underneath  the  hooks 
and  are  the  scores  to  be  made,  if  a  ring  is  hooked. 
However,  all  rings  caught  on  the  center  hook 
count  ten  points  against  the  player.  Any  number 
of  persons  may  play  either  as  individuals  or  as 
teams. 

A  variation  of  this  game,  and  cheaper  in  con- 
struction consists  of  using  a  piece  of  beaver  board 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  in  the  above.  Cheaper 
and  smaller  hooks  can  be  bought  and  placed  in 
the  positions  as  indicated  on  the  diagram.  Can 
rubbers  may  be  used  instead  of  rings  of  rope  and 
the  distance  is  ten  feet.  Points  are  scored  the 
same  as  above. 


Ep's  Dart  Game 

Equipment  and  Construction.  Take  a  piece  of 
beaver  board  two  feet  by  three  feet  or  a  board 
made  of  soft  wood  that  is  easily  penetrated  by  a 
dart,  and  paint  the  figure  as  indicated  in  the  dia- 
gram. Six  darts  are  also  needed.  These  may  also 
be  made  or  purchased  at  some  sporting  goods 
store  for  10  cents  each. 

Playing  Rules.  Each  person  takes  six  darts 
and  from  the  balk  line  fifteen  feet  from  the  target 
throws  them  at  the  target.  If  a  -dart  is  on  the 
line  in  the  figure  the  highest  possible  score  is 
counted.  A  game  is  500  points.  The  darts  may 
be  thrown  anyway  except  by  holding  them  by  the 
feathers.  This  is  a  very  interesting  game  and  is 
liked  by  everyone.  A  number  of  persons  may 
play  and  individual  or  team  scores  may  be 
counted. 

Anyone  can  make  a  satisfactory  dart  by  taking 
a  round  piece  of  wood  one-half  inch  in  diameter, 
three  inches  long  and  driving  a  small  nail  into 
one  end,  filing  off  the  head  and  making  a  very 
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sharp  point.  Split  the  other  end  of  the  piece  of 
wood  and  put  in  some  feathers.  String  should  be 
wrapped  around  the  end  with  the  feathers  so  as 
to  insure  that  the  feathers  will  stay  in. 

This  is  a  very  good  game  for  grown  ups.  Chil- 
dren should  be  watched  carefully  if  allowed  to 
play. 

Variations  in  types  of  targets  to  be  used  for 
this  game  are  found  in  diagrams. 


\ 


\  ••   / 
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four  quadrants,  each  with  a  number  in  it.  Draw  a 
line  twelve  feet  from  the  center  of  the  circle.  From 
this  line  each  player  tries  to  pitch  three  rubber 
heels  (medium  size)  into  the  quadrants.  Each 
heel  that  stays  in  the  circle  scores  as  many  points 
as  indicated  in  that  quadrant.  If  a  heel  falls  on  a 
line,  the  highest  score  is  counted. 

Ball  in  Basket 

Put  an  ordinary  bushel  basket  against  the  wall. 
Draw  a  line  eight  feet  from  this  basket.  Take  a 
volley  ball  or  a  basket  ball  and  from  this  line  try 
to  bounce  the  ball  into  the  basket.  Each  time 
the  ball  stays  in  the  basket  it  counts  ten  points. 
Points  are  allowed  only  when  the  ball  hits  the 
floor  or  ground  before  going  into  the  basket.  It 
must  be  bounced. 

Pitching  Quoits 

Take  an  ordinary  straight  chair,  piano  stool  is 
better,  and  turn  it  upside  down  so  that  the  four 
legs  will  be  in  a  vertical  position.  Each  player 
takes  three  ordinary  rope  quoits,  as  used  in  Ring- 
O-Let,  and  from  a  distance  of  seven  feet  tries 
to  ring  the  chair  legs.  Ten  points  are  counted  for 
every  time  a  ring  is  made. 


Ball  in  Hoop 

Take  an  ordinary  barrel  hoop  with  a  diameter 
of  not  more  than  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches. 
Place  this  hoop  against  the  wall  and  draw  a  line 
six  feet  from  the  hoop.  Each  player  has  three 
balls,  one  volley  ball,  one  golf  ball  and  one  base- 
ball. (Any  three  different  types  of  balls  could 
be  used).  The  player  pitches,  bounces  or  throws 
the  balls  in  any  way  he  chooses,  at  the  hoop.  Every 
ball  that  stays  in  the  hoop  scores  ten  points. 


Rubber  Heel  Pitch 


Take  an  ordinary  drinking  glass,  bottle  or  any- 
thing similar.  Give  each  contestant  ten  grains  of 
corn  (navy  beans  or  gun  shot  of  any  kind  will 
do).  Each  contestant  stands  erect  and  directly 
over  the  glass  and  drops  the  corn  into  it.  Each 
grain  in  the  glass  counts  ten  points. 

Bowling 


Draw  a  circle  on  the  floor  or  ground  with  a 
diameter  of  two  feet.     Divide  the  circle  into  the 


Take  six  Indian  clubs  or  any  substitute  for 
them  and  one  croquet  ball. 
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WORKWOMEN'S  LEISURE 


Button  Flip 

Another  game  which  is  appropriate  for  a  pro- 
gressive party  is  button  flip. 

Make  a  cone  out  of  paper,  with  a  base  whose 
diameter  is  about  three  or  four  inches.  Make 
some  shelves  out  of  cardboard,  as  indicated  on  the 
diagram  and  put  these  on  the  cone.  Take  three 
small  buttons  and  with  a  large  button  flip  the 
smaller  ones  on  the  shelves.  Each  shelf  is  labeled. 
The  first  shelf  may  count  five  points,  the  second 
ten  and  the  third  twenty.  Another  way  to  play 
this  game  would  be  to  take  some  grains  of  corn, 
buttons  or  anything  similar,  form  a  line  about 
one  foot  from  the  base  of  the  cover,  knuckle  down 
and  try  to  shoot  the  objects  on  these  shelves. 


Workingmen's  Leisure 

M.  Louis  Pierard,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  Belgium,  was  one  of  the  speakers  last 
summer  at  the  Williamstown  Institute  of  Politics 
at  Williamstown,  Mass.  M.  Pierard's  lectures 
had  to  do  chiefly  with  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Labor  Party  in  Belgium  but  it  was  interesting  to 
note  that  he  gave  one  full  lecture  to  the  question 
of  workingmen's  leisure  in  Belgium.  His  ad- 
dresses have  been  reprinted  in  a  little  book  en- 
titled "Belgium  Problems  since  the  War,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Yale  University  Press.  M.  Pierard 
recognizes  emphatically  the  leisure  time  implica- 
tions of  the  eight-hour  day  attained  before  and 
chiefly  since  the  war.  He  also  recognizes  the  need 
for  creative  opportunities  during  leisure  as  a  spe- 
cial implication  of  mechanized  industry.  He 


recognizes  the  duty  of  government  to  "have  a 
policy  of  transport  and  of  housing  through  which 
the  working  man  will  be  able  to  settle  far  away 
from  the  industrial  suburbs  where  he  is  earning 
his  daily  bread ;  that  is  a  part  of  the  problem  of 
leisure  time."  Finally  he  recognizes  the  further 
duty  of  government  to  provide  easily  accessible 
opportunities  for  the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of 
working  men  during  their  leisure  time. 

It  is  M.  Pierard  who  has  tried  to  get  the  whole 
Belgium  kingdom  to  adopt  the  plan  already  in 
existence  in  three  of  the  provinces,  Hainaut, 
Liege,  and  Brabant,  and  to  establish  a  National 
Fund  for  Popular  Education,  or,  under  a  National 
Fund  for  the  Workingman's  Free  Time.  Under 
this  bill  a  National  Board  for  the  whole  kingdom 
"will  organize  art  and  folk  lore  exhibitions,  com- 
petitions for  the  making  of  cheap  furniture  and 
decoration  of  the  workingman's  home.  It  will 
promote  gardening,  physical  training  through  the 
creation  of  gymnasiums,  playgrounds  and  bathing 
places,  music  (choral  societies  and  bands),  the- 
atres with  the  contribution  of  professional  actors 
and  amateurs,  general  education  through  lecture 
courses,  cinema,  visits  to  museums  and  art  gal- 
leries and  travel.  The  National  Fund  will  give 
subventions  to  social  centers,  clubs,  camps  and 
settlements,  opened  to  workingmen  of  all  opin- 
ions." This  bill  has  never  been  passed,  although 
apparently  it  has  gone  through  one  of  the  Houses 
of  the  Belgian  Legislature.  Similar  programs 
have,  however,  been  carried  on  in  the  three  prov- 
inces above  mentioned.  In  Hainaut,  for  instance, 
the  provincial  commission  of  leisure  time  has  the 
following  sections, — 

1.  Building  of  houses,  furniture  and  decoration 

of  the  workingman's  home 

2.  Gardening 

3.  Petits  Elevages    (breeding  of  poultry,  pig- 

eons, sheep,  goats) 

4.  Sport  and  physical  training 

5.  Artistic  education  (art  exhibitions,  competi- 

tions between  music  and  dramatic  so- 
cieties) 

6.  General    education    (lecture,    circulating    li- 

braries, travel,  visits  to  galleries) 

7.  Moral  education  (this  last  section  has  taken 

the  initiative  of  introducing  into  Belgium 
the  American  custom  of  Mother's  Day, 
which  is  now  very  popular). 

Similar  commissions  in  generally  similar  lines 
of  work  and  funds  provided  by  the  provinces  ex- 
ist also  in  Liege  and  Brabant. 


Intramural  Sports  at  the  University 

of  Wisconsin 


The  program  of  intramural  class  and  required 
sports  conducted  by  the  Women's  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  of  which  Miss  Blanche 
Trilling  is  director,  is  described  in  an  article  on 
"Physical  Education  and  Badger  Women"  by 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Sherwin  which  appeared  in 
the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Magazine.  Extracts  from 
the  article  follow: 

The  department  does  not  favor  inter-collegiate 
sports  for  girls  and  yet,  believing  that  there  is 
value  to  be  gained  from  competition,  it  promotes 
intergroup  activities  in  many  ways. 

To  a  great  many  people  competition  means  spe- 
cialization and  intensive  training  in  the  chosen 
sport.  This  need  not  be  the  case.  Wisconsin  is 
striving  to  make  provision  for  healthful  recre- 
ative participation,  placing  emphasis  on  interest- 
ing the  majority  in  an  activity  for  personal  enjoy- 
ment rather  than  on  a  record-breaking  few. 

Intramural  and  Class 

The  Women's  Division  sponsors  two  distinct 
forms  of  competition — intramural  and  class.  In- 
tramurals,  which  are  playing  so  important  a  part 
in  many  schools  and  colleges  today,  give  every 
group  the  opportunity  to  organize  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  a  team  in  one  or  more  tourna- 
ments. 

The  intramural  committee  is  made  up  of  two 
physical  education  faculty  advisers  and  four  stu- 
'dents,  one  of  whom  is  the  chairman  and  is  a  mem- 
ber at  large  of  the  Women's  Athletic  Association 
Board.  This  committee  meets  weekly  to  make  all 
plans  and  arrangements  for  the  women's  intra- 
mural sports  activities. 

From  215  to  848 

In  1925-26  only  one  tournament  was  run — 
basketball,  in  which  215  girls  were  entered.  In 
1926-27  there  were  tournaments  in  seven  differ- 
ent sports  and  848  girls  were  entered.  In  1927- 
28  there  were  tournaments  in  ten  different  acti- 
vities as  follows :  baseball,  basketball,  bowling, 
hockey,  horse  shoes,  swimming,  tennis,  track,  vol- 
ley ball,  and  a  Winter  Carnival.  Exactly  1,694 
students  participated  in  these  tournaments  and 
52  girls'  organizations  were  represented. 


Various  kinds  of  tournaments  are  held  in  the 
various  activities.  For  example,  the  Round  Robin 
type  of  tournament  with  the  winners  of  each 
group  competing  in  a  final  elimination  tournament 
is  used  in  activities  such  as  horseshoes,  volley 
ball,  basketball,  bowling,  baseball,  hockey,  swim- 
ming and  track.  The  straight  elimination  type  of 
tournament  is  used  for  tennis,  and  the  Winter 
Carnival  is  held  as  a  regular  meet. 
Cups  to  Winners 

Cups  are  presented  to  the  winners  of  each 
tournament  at  the  time  of  the  Women's  Athletic 
Association  Intramural  Banquet  which  is  held  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

In  order  to  provide  playing  space  for  the  intra- 
mural activities,  it  has  been  necessary  to  rent  the 
gymnasium  of  the  Luther  Memorial  Church. 
Honorary  Teams 

The  Women's  Athletic  Association  has  class 
teams  in  all  sports  and  each  class  plays  its  three 
rivals  for  the  championships.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  an  honorary  varsity  team  is  selected  on  the 
basis  of  form,  participation  and  skill. 

This  year  during  Freshman  Week,  a  Play  Day 
was  held  for  all  entering  women.  The  morning 
was  taken  up  with  organized,  and  the  afternoon 
with  individual  sports.  Supper  was  served  for 
all  at  the  W.  A.  A.  Cottage,  a  most  attractive  and 
ever-occupied  spot  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Mendota. 

The  Required  Program 

Another  important  and  essential  phase  of  the 
Women's  Department  is  to  take  care  of  the  two 
year  physical  education  requirement,  compulsory 
for  all  co-eds.  This  has  no  connection  with  the 
program  outlined  above,  for  all  intramural  and 
class  competition  is  carried  on  over  and  above  the 
required  work  and  without  physical  education 
credit.  The  great  number  participating  in  these 
activities  with  no  accompanying  credit  is  an  en- 
couraging proof  of  the  success  of  one  of  the  de- 
partment's aims,  "Play  for  play's  sake." 

To  fulfill  her  two  year  requirement,  each  stu- 
dent is  first  given  a  thorough  medical  and  physical 
examination  and  is  classified  according  to  her 
health  grade.  She  then  selects  her  sport.  If  indi- 
vidual work  is  necessary,  this  is  planned  speci- 
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fically  for  each  student  and  aims  to  correct  what- 
ever defects  were  found  in  the  physical  examina- 
tion. If  she  has  a  high  health  grade,  there  are 
many  sports  which  are  open  to  her.  At  Lathrop 
Hall  are  held  classes  in  dancing,  tennis,  basket 
ball,  indoor  baseball,  bowling,  clogging,  games, 
fundamental  gymnastics  and  swimming. 

A  few  blocks  from  Lathrop  Hall  is  Camp  Ran- 
dall, where  there  are  fields  and  equipment  leading 
to  a  further  choice  of  hockey,  volley  ball,  archery, 
track,  outdoor  baseball,  and  winter  sports.  Three 
more  possibilities  are  golf  and  horseback  riding 
which  may  be  taken  up  individually,  and  canoeing, 
which  is  held  on  Lake  Mendota  at  the  University 
Bathhouse. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  no  girl  has  to  take  any 
special  work  which  might  be  uninteresting  to  her. 
She  may  choose  for  herself  all  the  way  through. 

Professional  Course 

Another  way  of  stimulating  interest  is  the  or- 
ganization of  clubs  which  give  to  students  the 
opportunity  of  doing  more  advanced  work  than 
is  usually  possible  in  general  class  activities.  For 
example,  swimming  has  the  Dolphin  Club,  mem- 
bership is  based  entirely  on  a  girl's  interest  and 
ability  in  swimming.  Dolphin  presents  several 
swimming  and  diving  demonstrations  and  pageants 
during  the  year  to  which  the  public  is  invited. 
Dancing  has  Orchesis,  into  which  girls  are  invited 
who  have  attained  certain  standards  and  who  have 
made  real  contributions  along  the  lines  of  dancing, 
music  or  poetry.  Orchesis  each  year  puts  on  a 
dance  drama,  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
creative  effort  of  the  group. 


ATrackand  Field  Meet 

for  City  and  Rural 

Schools 

John  S.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Community 
Service  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  writes  of  the  inter- 
esting plan  developed  by  Community  Service  for 
holding  a  track  and  field  meet  during  April  and 
May.  The  meet  was  a  great  success. 

There  are  in  Augusta  nine  public  grammar 
schools  and  three  Catholic  grammar  schools.  In 
the  county  there  are  eleven  grammar  schools.  All 
of  the  rural  schools  entered  the  meet,  eight  of  the 
nine  city  schools  and  one  of  the  three  Catholic 
schools — a  total  of  eleven  county  schools  and  nine 


city  schools.  A  careful  study  was  made  of  the 
schools,  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  enrollment  and 
other  details,  and  six  classes  of  entries  were  estab- 
lished— three  for  boys  and  three  for  girls  with 
the  same  age  limits  for  both. 

There  were  279  entries  in  the  city  schools  cham- 
pionship and  230  entries  in  the  rural  schools 
championship.  In  the  county  finals  there  were 
101  entries  from  the  city  and  100  from  the  county 
or  a  total  of  201. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  eligibles  in  the  city 
schools  of  2,267,  1,210  individual  children  parti- 
cipated in  elimination  meets.  In  the  rural  schools 
of  576  eligibles,  396  took  part.  The  percentage 
for  the  city  schools  was  53.37%  ;  for  the  rural 
schools,  69.91%.  Most  of  the  meets  were  held 
on  the  playground  and  the  result  was  a  wealth  of 
splendid  publicity  and  the  securing  of  many  new 
friends  for  the  playground  movement. 


Columbus,  Ohio, 
Receives  Gift 

A  bathing  pool  and  bath  house  to  cost  $50,000 
is  the  gift  to  the  city  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Dispatch.  The  swimming  pool  will  be  erected  in 
Maryland  Park,  the  center  of  the  Negro  residen- 
tial district,  and  will  be  administered  by  the  city 
Recreation  Department.  To  insure  water  of  a 
suitable  temperature  for  swimming,  the  most  mod- 
ern re-circulating  system  is  to  be  installed.  This 
consists  of  a  centrifugal  pump,  pressure  filters 
and  a  sterilizer.  The  water  is  first  pumped  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pool  and  from  the  scum  gutters 
to  the  filters,  which  remove  all  sediment.  After 
leaving  the  filters  it  is  sterilized  and  then  returned 
to  the  pool.  The  capacity  of  the  re-circulation  sys- 
tem is  such  that  the  entire  contents  of  the  pool, 
330,000  gallons,  will  be  filtered  and  sterilized  every 
ten  hours. 

The  pool,  150'x70',  is  to  be  equipped  with  life 
guard  chairs,  springboard,  slides,  swings  and  other 
pool  equipment  for  the  use  of  bathers. 

Mammoth  flood  lights,  mounted  on  tall  poles, 
will  reach  every  corner  of  the  pool  with  their  bril- 
liant light,  so  that  night  bathing  will  be  safe  and 
enjoyable  as  in  the  daytime.  The  bath  house  is  to 
be  constructed  of  California  stucco  and  will  be 
completely  equipped  for  the  convenience  of  the 
bathers.  Comfortable  booths  are  provided  for 
dressing  and  safe  storage  of  clothing  is  assured  by 
the  use  of  checking  baskets. 


Ribbing's  Municipal  Recreation  Program 


It  has  been  four  years  since  the  municipal  rec- 
reation program  of  Ribbing,  Minnesota,  was  in- 
stituted and  the  Recreation  Council  under  whose 
auspices  it  is  being  conducted  is  asking  itself  the 
following  questions: 

1.  After  four  years,  what  has  the  recreation 
program  done  for  Hibbing  and  its  people? 

2.  Should  the  program  be  continued?    If  so, 
how? 

3.  If  the  program  is  to  continue,  how  shall  we 
proceed  in  its  development  during  the  next 
five  or  ten  years? 

To  help  in  answering  these  questions,  the  direc- 
tor of  recreation,  B.  G.  Leighton,  has  prepared 
a  statement.  It  will  be  encouraging  to  recreation 
leaders  in  communities  of  the  size  of  Hibbing, 
which  may  also  be  serving  rural  districts,  to  see 
how  wide  a  service  is  possible  on  a  budget  of 
about  $18,000. 

A.  The  Community  and  Its  Recreation  Problems 
Inheriting  the  community  problems  of  a  mining 
town  consisting  of  thirty-two  nationalities  with 
widespread  population  groups  in  seven  rural  dis- 
tricts, twenty-three  mining  locations,  and  a  village 
divided  into  five  geographical  sections,  a  recrea- 
tion department  was  organized  in  August,  1925, 
whose  prime  function  has  been  to  carry  on  a 
seven-way  recreation  program.  No  property  was 
acquired,  no  elaborate  maintenance  program  car- 
ried on. 

The  department  was  organized  under  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Hibbing  Recreation  Council, 
consisting  of  twenty-nine  representatives  from  the 
Rotary  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Kiwanis 
Club,  Lions'  Club,  Women's  Saturday  Club,  Vil- 
lage Council  of  Hibbing,  Hibbing  Park  Board, 
Stunts  Township  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

School  buildings,  churches,  Farmers'  Clubs,  va- 
cant lots,  a  recreation  building  and  similar  public 
and  private  facilities  were  used  to  carry  on  the 
recreation  program. 

During  the  previous  ten  years  many  groups  in 
the  Hibbing  district  carried  on  independent  ex- 
periments in  recreational  activities,  which  helped 
to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  central- 
ized municipal  recreation  department. 

The  program  was  financed  by  an  appropriation 
from  the  School  Board,  Village  Council  and 


Township    Board    amounting    to    approximately 
$30,000.00  per  year. 

B.  Organization  of  the  Recreation  Department 
The  department  organization  consists  of: 

One  Director  One  Office  Secretary 

One  Assistant  Director     Twenty   to    sixty    part 

(Man)  time  workers  in  van- 

Two    Assistant    Direc-         ous  phases  of  recrea- 

tors   (Women)  tional  activity. 

C.  The  Seven-Way  Program  of  Activities 

The  following  is  a  general  outline  of  the  seven- 
way  program  as  carried  out : 

a.  Playground  Work          e.  Social  and  Recreative 
19     Summer     Play-  Clubs 

grounds  f .  Service  to  Organiza- 

8  A  f  t  e  r-S  c  h  o  o  1  tions 

Playgrounds  g.  Memorial-Re  crecetion 

8  Winter  Play-  Building 

grounds  Hockey  and  Skating 

b.  Social  Center  Work  Rink 

4  Village  Schools  Auditorium 

11  Location  Schools          Dining     Room     and 
6  Rural  Schools  Kitchen 

c.  Municipal  Athletics  Club  Rooms 

16  Major  Sports  8  Curling  Rinks 

d.  Special      Feature 

Events 

D.   Statistical  Summary  of  Participation  for  One 
Year 
A  brief  statistical  summary  of  persons  taking 

part  in  the  program  for  one  year  (1927)  shows 

the  following: 

Number  of  groups  organized 1,011 

Enrollment     17,622 . 

Number  of  games  or  meetings 5,536 

Total  participation  accumulative.  .  .  .233,561 

Total  Accumulative  Contacts  made.  .416,192 

Playground  Work 

A.   Summer  Playgrounds 

1.  Inter-Playground  Competition 

Diamond  Ball,  Volley  Ball,  Horseshoe,  Cro- 
quet, Swimming,  Track  Meet,  Tumbling, 
Tin  Can  Alley 

2.  Classes  and  Clubs 

Craft  work,  Storytelling,  Dramatics,  Nov- 
elty Clubs 

3.  Special  Features 

Playground  Circus,  Costume  Parade,  Doll 
Buggy  Parade,  Craft  Exhibit,  Field  Day, 
One-Act  Play  Contest,  Pet  Show,  Pushmo- 
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B. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
C. 
1. 
2. 

A. 

1. 
2. 
B. 
1. 
2. 
C. 
1. 
2. 
D. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
E. 
1. 
2. 
F. 
1. 
2. 
G. 
1. 
H. 
1. 
I. 
1 


bile     Derby, 
Programs 
4.    Free  Play  Activity 

Winter  Playgrounds 
Tobogganing 
Hockey 
Skating 

Spring  Playgrounds 
Handball 
Novelty  Stunts 


Bonfire     Sings,     Community 


4.  Novelty  Stunts 

5.  Snow  Modeling 

6.  Dog  Derby 


3.  Horseshoe 

4.  Spring  Contests 

Social  Center  Work 

Indoor  Athletics 
Swimming 
Indoor  Baseball 

Gymnasium  Classes 
Women's  Reducing 
Men's  Club 

Classes  and  Clubs 
Craft  Clubs 
Boys'  Clubs 

Quiet  Game  Room 
Checkers 
Chess 


3.  Volley  Ball 

4.  Basket  Ball 

3.  Tumbling 


3.  Girls'  Clubs 

4.  Model  Airplane  Club 


4.  Board  Games 

5.  Card  Games 


Ping  Pong 
Contests  and  Exhibits 

Craft  Exhibit 

Quiet  Game  Contests 
Music 

String  Band 

Harmonica 
Dramatics 

Girls'  Dramatic  Club 
Dancing 

Social  Dancing  Club 

Community  Parties 

.  Bi-weekly  parties  in  five  rural  and   11   loca- 
tion schools 
Tobogganing  Parties 

Municipal  Athletics 


3.  Airplane  Contest 

4.  Closing  Programs 

3.  Ukulele 

4.  Mandolin 

2.  Storytelling  Clubs 


1.  Baseball 

2.  Playground  Ball 

3.  Volley  Ball 

4.  Horseshoe 

5.  Tennis 

6.  Swimming 

7.  Croquet 

8.  Foot  Ball 


9.  Soccer 

10.  Touch  Ball 

11.  Hockey 

12.  Skiing 

13.  Skating 

14.  Basket  Ball 

15.  Bowling 

16.  Hand  Ball 


Winter  Sports 

1.  Snow  Modeling  5.  Hockey 

2.  Tobogganing  6.  Dog  Derbies 

3.  Skiing  7.  Winter  Frolic 

4.  Skating  8.  Sleigh  Rides'  ' 


Service  to  Organisations 

1.  Picnic  Service  5.  Entertainment  Num- 

bers 

6.  Holiday  Celebrations 

7.  Institutes 

8.  Bulletin  Service 


2.  Party  Service 

3.  Feature  Promotions 

4.  Community  Pro- 
grams 


9.  Reference  Service 


The  service  includes : 

Leadership — Program — Equipment — Instruction 
Special  Feature  Events 

1.  Children's  New  Year's  Party — Range  Shrine 

Club 

2.  All-Rural  Party — Farmers'  Clubs 

3.  Institute  for  Girls  Taking  Care  of  Children — 

Mother's  Civic  Program 

4.  Municipal  and  Golden  Wedding  Celebration — 

Old  Settler  and  Advertising  Club  and  Vil- 
lage Council. 

5.  One  Day  Winter  Frolic — Community  Clubs 

6.  Play   Leaders'   Institute — Recreation   Depart- 

ment 

7.  Bridge  Tournament — Committee 

8.  Cribbage  Tournament — Committee 

9.  All-Location  Party — Community  Clubs 

10.  Square    Dance    Callers'     Contest — Hibbing 
Daily  Tribune 

11.  Location  One-Act  Play  Contest — Community 

Clubs 

12.  Rural    One-Act    Play    Contest— St.     Louis 
County  Recreation  Committee 

13.  Easter  Egg  Hunt — Lions  Club 

14.  Model  Airplane  Contest  and  Recreation  Re- 
view— Kiwanis  Club 

15.  National  Music  Week- — Civic  Committee 

16.  Home  Play  Week  Campaign — Rotary  Club 

17.  Back    Yard    Playground    Contest — Women's 

Saturday  Club 

18.  July  4th  Celebration — American  Legion 

19.  Playground  Circus— Recreation  Department 

20.  Recreation  Review — St.  Louis  County  Fair 

21.  Hallowe'en   Celebration — Chamber   of   Com- 
merce 

22.  Santa  Claus  Reception  and  Program  Sched- 
ule— Advertising  Club 

23.  Sectional  State  Contests- 
Hockey — State 
Playground  Ball — State 
Skiing — Arrowhead 
Horseshoe — State 

Basket  Ball — Northern  Minnesota 
Base  Ball — Northern  Minnesota 
Basket  Ball  Free  Throw — National 
Football  Test— Mid- West 


Plays  From  the  Orient 


Plays  from  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  or  satire 
written  in  the  oriental  manner,  provide  charming 
material  for  women's  organizations  as  well  as 
Community  and  Little  Theatres.  The  less  difficult 
plays  are  especially  useful  for  inexperienced  play- 
ers, as  they  require  the  simplest  of  properties. 
A  strip  of  cloth  laid  across  the  stage  is  a  river 
and  a  board  placed  across  it,  a  bridge,  and,  so 
utterly  trustful  is  the  playwright  that  a  bit  of 
pretense  will  pass  unobserved,  an  actual  stream  of 
water  and  a  bamboo  bridge  could  serve  the  pur- 
pose no  better.  If  a  mountain  is  needed,  the  un- 
embarrassed property  man  will  quickly  supply  a 
table  and  chair. 

Both  Chinese  and  Japanese  plays  combined  an- 
cient wisdom  with  a  naive  spirit  of  make-believe, 
so  engagingly  interwoven  that  they  are  quite  un- 
like any  other  type  of  play.  In  the  Chinese  play 
the  property  man  plays  an  important  part.  He 
comes  and  goes,  apparently  at  will,  assisting  or 
quite  as  often  impeding  the  progress  of  the  play, 
being  snubbed  by  the  actors  and  made  the  butt  of 
their  jokes.  Not  infrequently  the  play  ends  with 
his  suffering  the  penalty  of  execution  which  the 
hero  has  just  escaped.  Chinese  humor  has  a  flavor 
as  distinctive  as  soy  sauce,  from  its  extreme  sim- 
plicity safe  in  the  hands  of  amateur  players.  The 
beauty  of  the  dramatized  Japanese  legend  is  based 
on  a  simple  dignity  that  requires  little  more  than 
a  liking  for  its  delicate  patterns  to  make  the  play 
a  thing  of  great  delight. 

The  following  list  includes  both  Chinese  and 
Japanese  folk  plays  as  well  as  a  number  of  mis- 
sionary plays  of  both  countries. 

i 

LIST  OF  CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  PLAYS 

The  Mask-Maker,  by  Kido  Okamoto.  3  acts.  1 
interior,  1  exterior.  6  men,  2  women,  extras.  A 
Japanese  tragedy  by  one  of  the  foremost  modern 
Japanese  playwrights.  The  play  deals  with  the 
ancient  art  of  carving  masks.  The  great  mask- 
maker  places  his  art  above  paternal  love  and 
sketches  the  face  of  his  dying  daughter  for  a 
death  mask.  Experience  necessary.  Samuel 
French,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 
50c.  Royalty,  $10. 

A  Floiver  of  Yeddo,  by  Victor  Mapes.  1  act.  In- 
terior. 1  man,  3  women.  Can  be  played  by 
four  women.  A  popular  Japanese  play  in  which 


a  young  man's  faithfulness  is  thoroughly  tested 
by  his  sweetheart.  Amusing  and  typically  Jap- 
anese in  character.  Samuel  French.  30c.  Roy- 
alty, $5. 

A  Dear  Little  Wife,  'by  Gerald  Dunn.  1  act.  1 
interior.  2  men,  1  woman.  All  women  possible, 
A  sophisticated  comedy  of  Japanese  life.  Suc- 
cessful with  amateur  groups.  French.  30c, 
Royalty,  $5 

The  Purple  Iris,  a  story  of  Old  Japan  told  by 
Antoinette  Withington.  1  act.  Exterior.  5 
women,  2  men.  All  women  cast  possible.  A 
nobly  born  girl,  foster  daughter  of  a  gardener, 
reveals  herself  to  the  Empress  with  the  gift  of 
a  purple  iris.  An  exquisite  little  play.  Wom- 
an's Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  50c 

The  Romance  of  the  Willow  Pattern,  by  Ethel 
Van  der  Veer.  Prologue  and  seven  acts.  1  ex- 
terior. 4  men,  1  woman.  To  be  produced  after 
the  manner  of  the  Chinese  Theatre,  without 
scenery  or  curtains.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
familiar  blue  willow  ware  plate,  charmingly 
told.  In  "Twelve  One-act  Plays."  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  $2.50.  Royalty,  $10 

Told  in  a  Chinese  Garden,  by  Constance  Wilcox. 
1  act.  6  men,  3  women.  Exterior.  A  delight- 
ful romantic  comedy  with  a  Chinese  back- 
ground. Recommended  for  a  cast  of  women  or 
girls.  Experience  necessary.  French.  30c. 
Royalty,  $5 

The  Moon  Maid,  by  James  Juvenal  Hayes.  1  act. 
Exterior.  1  woman,  13  men.  Possible  all 
women  cast.  The  Moon  Maid  sends  her  three 
lovers  on  hopeless  quests  and  when  the  Mikado 
himself  woos  her  she  is  carried  off  by  the  moon- 
folk.  A  delicate,  pleasing  little  play.  Old  Tower 
Press,  Lockport,  Illinois.  40c 

The  Stolen  Prince,  by  Dan  Totheroh.  A  playlet 
done  in  the  Chinese  fashion.  3  women,  10  men. 
How  the  prince,  stolen  in  infancy,  was  restored 
to  the  royal  family  by  his  faithful  nurse.  In 
"Short  Plays,"  edited  by  Webber  and  Webster. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  4  Park  Street,  Boston. 
$2.  Recommended  for  Junior  High  School  use. 

The  Wicket  Wang-Pah  Meets  a  Dragon,  by  Flora- 
lyn  Cad  well.  Chinese  fantasy  in  3  acts.  8  men, 
4  women,  extras.  1  exterior.  Delightful  play 
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based  on  Chinese  legends  with  a  love  story,  ad- 
venture, atmosphere,  and  poetry.  French.  50c. 
Royalty  $10.  For  experienced  players. 

The  Turtle  Dove,  by  Margaret  Scott  Oliver.  A 
one-act  play  in  the  Chinese  manner.  Six  char- 
acters, either  men  or  women,  extras  for  chorus 
if  desired.  A  whimsical  play  in  which  the  prop- 
erty man  amusingly  offsets  the  make-believe  ele- 
ment. Artistic  production  necessary.  Baker. 
35c.  Royalty,  $5 

The  Chinese  Lantern,  by  Laurence  Housman.  3 
acts.  1  interior.  12  men,  2  women.  Plays 
2y2  hours.  Satirical  wit  combined  with  the 
poetic  atmosphere  of  China  bring  color  and  hu- 
mor to  this  charming  and  fantastic  comedy  of 
modern  times.  Players  should  be  experienced. 
French.  75c.  Royalty,  $25 

The  Lady  of  the  Weeping  Willow  Tree  by  Stuart 
Walker.  3  acts.  2  men,  4  women.  A  Japanese 
play  taking  place  at  a  house  party.  Has  had 
many  productions  by  college  groups.  In  "More 
Portmanteau  Plays."  Stewart  and  Kidd,  121 
East  5th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  $2.50.  Roy- 
alty, $15 

Lady  White  and  Lady  Yellow,  by  Virginia  Olcott. 
1  act.  Garden  scene.  5  girls  and  extras.  A 
graceful  little  play  explaining  how  the  white 
chrysanthemum  came  to  be  the  favorite  flower 
of  Japan.  In  "International  Play  for  Young 
People."  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  $1.75 

MISSIONARY  PLAYS  OF  CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

Dramatic  Missionary  Sketches  on  Japan,  by  Daisy 
Earle  Fish.  Contains  the  following:  Winning 
Japan — 11  or  more  characters.  Interesting 
Aunt  Sally — an  impersonation;  Inasmuch — a 
contrast  with  8  or  more  characters ;  A  Wayside 
Sign — 9  characters;  The  Collector — 4  char- 
acters; Asahi,  a  Japanese  Pollyanna — 5  char- 
acters. Baptist  Board  of  Education,  276  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  25c 

Plum  Blossoms  and  Other  Plays,  by  Elizabeth 
Edland.  For  intermediate  and  older  junior 
groups.  7  women  characters.  An  impressive 
play  telling  how  the  brave  Lotus  Bud  carried  on 
the  work  begun  by  her  sister  whom  she  lost  in 
an  earthquake.  This  collection  also  contains 
"The  Madonna's  Picture,"  another  Japanese 
Play.  Abingdon  Press,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  35c 

Alice  through  the  Postal  Card,  by  Anita  B.  Ferris. 
18  characters.  A  play  for  juniors  showing  what 


happened  to  Alice  when  she  stepped  through  a 
postal  card  door  to  Japan.  Missionary  Educa- 
tion Movement,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  15c 

The  Betrothal  of  Mai  Tsung,  by  Kyung  Shien 
Sung  and  Vida  R.  Sutton.  15  characters.  A 
charming  love  story  of  a  Chinese  boy  and  girl 
who  become  Christians,  attend  college  in  Amer- 
ica, and  object  to  the  old  Chinese  betrothal  cus- 
toms. A  solution  to  their  problem  is  found  and 
all  ends  happily.  Missionary  Education  Move- 
ment. 25c 

The  Honorable  Guest  by  Frances  Cavanah.  A 
charming  little  play  for  girls  from  nine  to 
twelve  years.  A  group  of  Japanese  girls  meet 
their  American  guest  in  an  unexpected  fashion 
and  learn  that  all  children  are  very  much  alike. 
Friendship  Press,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Citv.  25c 


Courses  in  Recreation 

The  following  courses  in  recreation  will  be  given 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  during  the  year 
1929-30: 

P.E.  63 — Practice  in  Recreational  Activities  for 
Women.  Wednesday  7 :30-9 :30  p.  m.  1  credit 
hour  per  semester 

(This  course  will  include  practice  in  games, 
athletics,  folk  dancing,  handcraft,  and  swimming 
for  use  on  playground,  play  streets  and  community 
centers.) 

P.E.  63b — Practice  in  Recreation  Activities  for 
Men.  Wednesday  7 :30-9 :30  p.  m.  (second  semes- 
ter). 1  credit 

(This  course  will  include  practice  in  games, 
athletics,  handcraft,  and  swimming,  for  use  on 
playgrounds,  play  streets,  and  community  cen- 
ters.) 

P.E.  66b— Folk  Dancing.  Thursday  7:30- 
9:30  p.  m.  (second  semester).  1  credit 

(This  course  will  include  all  the  dances  that 
will  be  used  in  the  Annual  May  Folk  Dancing  Fes- 
tival, as  well  as  new  material  in  American  and 
foreign  folk  and  character  dances.) 

P.E.  1652 — Principles  of  Recreational  Activi- 
ties. Thursday  7:30-9:30  p.  m.  (first  semester). 
2  credits 

(This  course  will  include  the  history  and  theory 
of  recreational  activities,  and  the  organization  of 
recreation  departments,  considering  state  laws, 
taxation,  appropriation. 
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Child  Welfare  Confer- 
ence to  Be  Called 

President  Hoover  has  announced  that  within 
the  next  year  a  Child  Welfare  Conference  will  be 
called  in  Washington.  The  meeting  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  an  exhaustive  survey  by  committees  iden- 
tified with  various  phases  of  Child  Welfare  work. 
The  project  is  to  be  financed  by  $500,000  which 
the  President  has  received  from  private  sources. 

In  announcing  the  conference  President  Hoover 
said: 

"I  have  decided  to  call  a  White  House  confer- 
ence on  the  health  and  protection  of  children. 
This  conference  will  be  comprised  of  representa- 
tives of  the  great  voluntary  associations,  together 
with  the  federal  and  state  and  municipal  authori- 
ties interested  in  these  questions.  Its  purpose  will 
be  to  determine  the  facts  as  to  our  present  progress 
and  our  future  needs  in  this  great  field  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  such  measures  for  more 
effective  official  and  voluntary  action  and  their  co- 
ordination as  will  further  develop  the  care  and 
protection  of  children. 

"The  subjects  to  be  covered  embrace  problems 
of  dependent  children,  regular  medical  examina- 
tion, school  or  public  clinics  for  children,  hospital- 
ization,  adequate  milk  supplies,  community  nurses, 
maternity  instruction  and  nursing,  teaching  of 
health  in  the  schools,  facilities  for  playgrounds  and 
recreation,  voluntary  organization  of  children, 
child  labor  and  scores  of  allied  subjects. 

"To  cover  the  expenses  of  the  preliminary  com- 
mittees and  the  conference  and  follow  up  work 
which  will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  conference  a  sum  of  $500,000  has 
been  placed  at  my  disposal  from  private  sources. 

"This  will  be  the  first  national  conference  held 
in  review  of  this  subject  since  the  conference  called 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  1909. 

"I  have  communicated  with  a  number  of  the 
larger  voluntary  bodies  and  public  officials 
throughout  the  country  and  find  they  are  unani- 
mous in  the  belief  that  such  a  national  review  is 
urgently  needed  in  order  to  establish  a  new  plat- 
form for  further  advance,  and  they  are  in  agree- 
ment with  me  in  the  necessity  for  exhaustive  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  situation  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  material  before  such  a  conference  is  called 
if  we  are  to  secure  effective  results  from  the  con- 
ference." 

The  work  of  the  conference  will  be  under  the 


direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Ray 
Lyman  Wilbur,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  James  J.  Davis. 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnard,  formerly  State  Health 
Commissioner  of  Indiana,  has  been  selected  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  conference  and  a  small 
preliminary  committee  is  in  process  of  appoint- 
ment which  will  expand  its  own  membership  and 
will  determine  the  subjects  to  be  investigated  by 
special  committees  outlined  above  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  their  personnel. 


A  New  Club  for  Young 
People 

A  club  for  young  people  known  as  the  Junior 
Golf  and  Sports  Association  is  being  organized, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times  of  April  17th, 
for  children  between  7  and  16  years  of  age  of  the 
wealthy  residents  in  the  North  Shore  district  of 
Long  Island.  The  organization,  which  is  to  have 
a  60-acre  property  with  all  sport  and  recreational 
facilities,  is,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  founders, 
to  be  "a  club  for  young  people  which  will  avoid 
the  unhealthy  and  usual  influence  of  clubs  for 
adults." 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing the  organization  is  $100,000,  a  large  part  of 
which  will  be  met  by  the  sale  of  100  founder  mem- 
berships at  $500  each  to  the  families  along  the 
North  Shore.  A  nine-hole  golf  course,  an  audi- 
torium, swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  riding  and 
playing  fields  for  baseball  and  football,  facilities 
for  skating  and  other  sports  will  be  developed. 
There  will  be  professional  instructors  and  expert 
play  leaders  to  see  that  the  children  get  the  most 
social  and  recreational  benefits  from  the  associa- 
tion. 

"It  is  hoped  that  the  new  association  will  be 
entirely  different  from  the  club  idea  as  most 
people  know  it  today. 

"Children  for  the  first  time  will  find  themselves 
in  a  group  where  the  interests  of  children  dom- 
inate exclusively.  All  jazz  and  other  influences, 
said  to  be  factors  in  juvenile  delinquency,  will  be 
eliminated  from  the  new  association  and  the  par- 
ental and  home  influence  will  be  retained  as  far 
as  possible.  The  children  will  be  able  to  lead  a 
healthy  outdoor  life  and  get  the  benefits  that  come 
from  association  with  a  group  of  clean  living  and 
sports  loving  youngsters." 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  STATE  PARKS 

The  opening  session  of  the  ninth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
held  at  Clifty  Falls  State  Park,  Madison,  Indiana, 
May  seventh  to  ninth,  was  preceded  by  a  nature 
guide  trip  under  the  leadership  of  Sidney  Esten, 
chief  guide  at  Turkey  Run  State  Park. 

The  Indiana  Conservation  Commission  inau- 
gurated nature  guiding  in  its  state  parks  about  two 
years  ago,  beginning  in  Turkey  Run  Park,  and  the 
Commission  plans  to  extend  this  service  gradually 
to  all  the  larger  parks.  This  action  is  significant 
in  demonstrating  the  educational-recreational  uses 
.and  values  of  state  parks.  There  are  now  nine 
state  parks  in  Indiana  with  an  approximate  gross 
area  of  8,000  acres,  several  small  properties  of 
historic  interest,  one  area. for  experimental  pur- 
poses comprising  about  5,000  acres  and  a  game 
preserve  and  forest  of  12,500  acres,  recently  ac- 
quired in  Brown  County.  The  Conservation  Com- 
mission has  been  authorized  to  expend  $100,000  a 
year  for  acquisition  of  property. 

The  recreational  uses  of  state  forests  proved 
a  subject  of  keen  interest  to  the  delegates.  Na- 
tional forests  of  this  country,  according  to  L.  F. 
Kneipp,  Assistant  Forester,  United  States  Forest 
Service,  comprise  146  different  areas  with  approxi- 
mately 182,000,000  acres.  Approximately  159,- 
•000,000  acres  in  addition  are  in  Federal  Aid  Con- 
trol lands.  In  other  words  about  7.25  percent  of 
the  entire  area  of  the  United  States  is  in  national 
forests.  Since  beauty  and  opportunities  for  out- 
door recreation  second  only  to  the  national  parks 
are  to  be  found  in  the  national  forests,  there  is 
need  of  securing  the  fullest  possible  service  along 
this  line  from  this  huge  area.  The  recreational 
facilities  of  national  parks  include  hotels,  and  cabin 
sites,  let  on  a  rental  or  concession  basis  to  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  camp  out,  and  numerous  pic- 
nic and  temporary  camping  sites  for  the  passing 
tourists.  There  are  now  15,000  camp  sites  of  this 
character  representing  an  expenditure  of  about 
$287,000.  There  are  also  private  dwelling  sites 
which  are  leased  to  family  and  small  groups  and 
sites  for  organized  camping.  The  total  recrea- 
tional use  of  the  national  forests  in  1928  was  over 
22,000,000  (attendance). 

Mr.  Kneipp  also  pointed  out  the  importance  of 

regarding  national    forests   as   an  aid  to  culture 

.and  the  value  of  conserving  nature  untouched  bv 


modern  developments  to  the  end  that  people  noi 
living  and  generations  to  come  may  learn  to  kno^ 
something  of  the  primitive  conditions  encountere 
by  their  pioneer  forefathers  and  may  know  th 
wonders  and  secrets  of  nature  unmodified  by  th 
hand  of  man. 

Recreation  was  again  touched  upon  by  Georg 
N.  Mannfeld,  Superintendent  of  Fisheries  am 
Game  of  the  Indiana  Department  of  Conservatior 
In  an  address  on  The  Place  of  Game  in  State  Rec- 
reation, Mr.  Mannfeld  said  hunting  and  fishini 
are  two  of  the  greatest  outdoor  recreations  of  th 
American  people.  In  Indiana  ten  percent  of  th 
total  population  of  the  state  take  out  license 
yearly  for  hunting  and  fishing.  In  the  Unite* 
States  as  a  whole  there  were  6,000,000  license 
issued  for  hunting  in  1928.  In  view  of  the  fac 
that  hunting  and  fishing  are  traditional  in  thi; 
country  as  an  inheritance  from  pioneer  days,  am 
in  consideration  of  the  great  value  of  the  activitie; 
in  getting  city  dwellers  in  contact  with  nature 
the  state,  he  believes,  should  spare  no  effort  t( 
maintain  the  supply  of  fish  and  game.  Thert 
should  be  special  game  and  fish  preserves  for  defi 
nite  propagation  and  each  state  park  and  foresi 
should  be  declared  a  preserve. 

Connecticut,  according  to  Austin  F.  Hawes 
State  Forester,  is  doing  much  for  the  recreation  oi 
its  people  through  its  forests.  The  system  of  for- 
ests of  that  state  comprises  forty  different  proper- 
ties and  a  total  area  of  about  8,000  acres.  There 
are,  in  addition,  about  sixteen  state  parks.  The 
plans  of  the  state  department  include  the  eventual 
acquisition  of  about  fifteen  percent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  state  for  forests.  In  the  existing  for- 
ests 100  miles  of  old  wood  roads  have  been  cleared 
during  the  past  three  years  and  opened  to  hikers. 
Mr.  Hawes  believes  that  more  forests  and  parks 
should  be  located  along  motor  highways  so  as  to 
provide  beautiful  environment  for  driving;  that 
there  should  be  many  miles  of  trails  for  hiking  and 
horseback  riding  and  that  hunting  and  fishing 
should  be  provided  in  the  forests. 

The  subject,  Hoiv  Far  Ought  We  to  Develop 
State  Parks?  was  interpreted  by  P.  J.  Hoffmaster, 
Superintendent  of  State  Parks,  Michigan,  to  mean, 
How  Far  Shall  We  Make  State  Parks  Useful  to 
the  People.  The  primary  purpose  of  state  parks 
areas  is  recreation,  although  they  may  have  scien- 
tific, historic  and  other  values,  he  said.  Recreation, 
he  felt,  should  be  defined  very  broadly,  and  to  pre- 
serve society  we  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
nature  to  a  considerable  degree  if  necessary. 
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Book  Reviews 

CENTRAL  PARK.  Edited  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr. 
and  Theodore  Kimball.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  N.  Y.  Price  $7.50 

"Central  Park — as  a  Work  of  Art  and  as  a  Great 
Municipal  Enterprise"  is  a  volume  which  recreation 
workers  will  read  with  great  interest  and  profit.  This 
book  is  the  second  volume  in  a  series  entitled  "Forty 
Years  of  Landscape  Architecture"  being  the  professional 
papers  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Senior.  Although  it 
deals  primarily  with  the  history  and  design  of  Central 
Park  in  New  York,  it  contains  in  addition  a  fund  of  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  information  on  the  origins  of  the 
municipal  park  movement,  the  functions  of  city  parks, 
principles  in  their  design  and  operation,  the  recreational 
uses  of  such  areas  and  the  influence  of  parks  upon  Amer- 
ican life.  The  continuous  fight  that  Mr.  Olmsted  and  his 
associates  were  obliged  to  make  in  order  to  protect  Cen- 
tral Park  from  politicians  who  wished  to  use  it  to  their 
personal  advantage  is  recounted  in  a  most  fascinating 
manner. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  entitled  "Origins  of  Park 
Movement,"  are  statements  showing  that  as  far  back  as 
the  sixteenth  century  there  was  in  Europe  a  recognition 
of  the  value  of  public  open  places. 

Other  early  steps  in  the  acquisition  of  open  spaces  both 
in  American  cities  and  abroad  are  described,  but  it  is 
pointed  out  that  Central  Park  is  the  first  municipal  park 
established  as  a  result  of  a  "conscious  effort  of  a  demo- 
cratic body  to  meet  a  proven  need." 

Central  Park  was  created  because  of  a  recognized  need 
in  the  rapidly  growing  metropolis  of  New  York  of  a 
place  where  all  classes  of  the  population  might  have 
"pleasure  and  recreation"  while  enjoying  "the  advantages 
of  wood,  lawn  and  water."  The  editorials  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  repeatedly 
advocating  a  large  park  are  believed  to  have  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  developing  a  public  opinion  favorable 
to  the  project.  As  early  as  1811  a  Commission  had  rec- 
ommended that  the  city  acquire  land  totalling  450  acres, 
but  by  1853  when  the  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  ac- 
quisition of  Central  Park,  only  117  acres  of  open  space 
were  owned  by  the  city.  The  original  park  comprised  795 
acres  but  was  enlarged  in  1863  by  the  purchase  of  65  ad- 
ditional acres.  The  cost  of  the  original  park  land  was 
$5.069,693  of  which  $1,657,590  was  assessed  upon  owners 
of  adjacent  lands.  The  65  acres  purchased  later  cost 
$1,179,590  and  $171,075  was  assessed  upon  property  own- 
ers. Therefore  the  net  cost  of  the  land  to  the  city  was 
only  about  $3,850,000.  Washington  Irving  was  elected 
President  of  the  Consulting  Board  composed  of  well 
known  citizens  who  were  appointed  to  help  work  out  a 
plan  for  developing  the  park,  and  Mr.  Olmsted  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent. 

1929  MUNICIPAL  INDEX.    Published  by  the  American  City 

Magazine  Corporation,  New  York.  Price  $5.00 
This,  the  sixth  annual  edition  of  the  Municipal  Index,  is 
a  stupendous  undertaking  and  the  variety  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  information  given  is  remarkable.  There 
are  nineteen  sections  dealing  with  all  phases  of  city  gov- 
ernment and  administration.  The  section  on  parks  and 
playgrounds  contains  the  directory  of  park  and  play- 
ground officials  and  a  bibliography. 

NEGRO  PROBLEMS  IN  CITIFS.  Published  by  DoubleHay. 
Doran  and  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Price, 
$2.50 

This  volume  presents  a  report  of  a  study  made  by  the 
Institute  of  'Social  and  Religious  Research  under  the 
direction  of  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,  of  the  neighborhoods, 
housing,  schools  and  recreation  in  seven  northern  and 
nine  southern  cities.  The  recreation  problem  is  taken  up 
from  the  point  of  view  of  needs,  the  connection  between 
recreation  and  juvenile  delinquency  being  stressed,  munic- 
ipal facilities,  such  as  parks,  playgrounds  and  libraries, 
Hrganizations  and  commercial  recreation. 


STORIES — A  List  of  Stories  to  Tell  and  to  Read  Aloud. 
Edited  by  Mary  Gould  Davis.  New  York  Public 
Library,  New  York  City.  Price,  $.25 

This  list  compiled  by  the  storytellers  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  has  been  nearly  twenty  years  in  the 
making.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  the  list  com- 
plete either  as  a  whole  or  in  any  of  its  parts.  The  editions 
selected  are  those  which  seemed  most  helpful  both  in  text 
and  in  form  to  the  story  hour.  No  story  is  given  in  the 
list  which  has  not  stood  the  test  of  the  children's  interest 
and  approval.  The  list  has  been  made  by  the  storytellers 
but  has  been  endorsed  by  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  list  is  classified  as  follows — For  the  Story  Hour, 
For  the  Older  Boys  and  Girls,  and  Hero  Stories. 

COMMUNITY  RECREATION.  By  James  Claude  Elsom,  M.D. 
Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $2.25 

Dr.  Elsom's  book  presents  briefly  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples with  which  the  recreation  worker  should  be  familiar, 
and  suggests  activities  for  holidays,  social  gatherings 
and  community  programs.  This  practical  material  is 
classified  according  to  the  seasons,  making  it  readily 
usable.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  book 
is  entitled  Recreation  Historically  Considered;  here  the 
antiquity  of  games  and  their  historic  development  are 
presented.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  Play  Reading  and 
another  on  Community  Music,  which  has  been  prepared 
by  Edgar  B.  Gordon  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

SCHOOL  CLUBS.  By  Harry  C.  McKown.  Published  by 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Price.  $2.50 

Yery  definite  and  concrete  information  on  the  organi- 
zation, administration  and  supervision  of  school  clubs  of 
various  types  is  given  in  this  volume.  The  material,  the 
Preface  explains,  was  gathered  from  many  sources,  and 
after  analysis,  classification  and  compilation,  each  section 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  experts  in  these  fields  for 
criticism.  In  this  way  it  was  made  possible  to  secure 
the  most  authoritative  and  helpful  material  available. 

INSTRUCTION  BOOK  ON  BASKETRY  AND  REED  FURNITURE. 
Brown's  Supply  Company,  Willernie,  Minnesota. 

This  booklet  containing  a  glossary  of  the  terms  used 
in  weaving  projects,  gives  directions  for  making  baskets 
and  reed  furniture  of  various  kinds.  The  directions  are 
explicit  and  there  are  a  number  of  illustrations  accom- 
panying the  text. 

OFFICIAL  INTERCOLLEGIATE  FOOTBALL  GUIDE.  Edited  by 
E.  K.  Hall.  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 
American  Sports  Publishing  Company.  New  York 
City.  Price,  $.35 

In  addition  to  the  football  rules,  the  Guide  contains 
records,  championships  and  similar  material. 

OFFICIAL  BASKETBALL  GUIDE  FOR  WOMEN,  1929-30.  Spald- 
ing's  Athletic  Library,  No.  17R.  American  Sports 
Publishing  Company,  New  York.  Price,  25  cents 

This  new  Guide  contains  the  revised  official  rules  as 
adopted  by  the  National  Section  on  Women's  Athletics 
of  the  American  Physical  Education  Association.  The 
booklet  contains  in  addition  to  the  rules  a  number  of 
articles  of  interest,  information  regarding  the  Women's 
Official  Rating  Committee  and  similar  material. 

OFFICIAL  FIELD  HOCKEY  GUIDE — 1929.  Spalding's  Ath- 
letic Library,  No.  38R.  American  Sports  Publishing 
Company,  New  York.  Price,  25c 

This  booklet,  issued  by  the  United  States  Field  Hockey 
Association  and  American  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion, contains  in  addition  to  the  jrules  for  hockey  a  num- 
ber of  articles  and  information  regarding  tournaments. 

A  SURVEY  OF  AGENCIES  WORKING  WITH  AND  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN. By  Mildred  A.  Moody  and  Elva  M.  West- 
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brook.  Published  by  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education,  5  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Approximately  265  agencies  have  been  listed  in  this 
booklet  and  information  has  been  given  about  their  activi- 
ties. The  method  which  has  been  used  in  indexing  ma- 
terial adds  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 

OFFICIAL  RULES  OF  PLAYGROUND  BASEBALL.  Spalding's 
Athletic  Library,  Group  1,  No.  12R.  Published  by 
American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  New  York 
City.  Price,  $.25 

This  booklet  contains  the  rules  for  playground  base- 
ball, also  known  as  kitten  ball,  soft  ball  and  twilight 
ball,  drawn  up  by  a  committee  appointed  by  Joseph  Lee, 
President  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  of  which  Dr.  William  Bur- 
dick,  of  Baltimore,  is  chairman.  The  committee  held  its 
first  meeting  at  the  National  Recreation  Congress  at 
Memphis  in  October,  1927,  and  received  the  suggestions 
of  a  number  of  recreation  executives  who  had  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  the  game.  At  this  meeting  and 
subsequently  during  the  fall  the  committee  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  all  existing  rules  and  finally  approved  a 
set  of  rules  which  were  adopted  early  in  1928.  A  further 
study  of  the  rules  was  made  during  the  summer  of  1928 
and  the  committee  again  met  the  National  Recreation 
Congress  at  Atlantic  City  in  October,  1928.  At  this 
meeting  the  committee  adopted  the  present  rules. 

GIRL  SCOUT  HANDBOOK.  Published  by  Girl  Scouts,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

This  abridged  edition  of  the  handbook,  prepared  for 
use  until  a  new  handbook  can  be  published,  is  full  of  the 
information  which  each  Girl  Scout  leader  and  Girl  Scout 
should  have.  There  are  twenty-two  sections,  each  having 
to  do  with  some  phase  of  the  program  such  as  first  aid, 
Girl  Scout  nature  trail,  woodcraft,  the  homemaker,  Girl 
Scout  proficiency  and  special  badges,  and  sign  language 
and  signalling. 

You  CAN  MAKE  IT.  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Price,  lOc 

This  practical  pamphlet  represents  the  report  of  a 
sub-committee  of  the  National  Committee  on  Wood 
Utilization  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  gives 
directions  and  plans  for  making  articles  from  second- 
hand boxes  and  odd  pieces  of  lumber.  Articles  of  all 
kinds  are  described  including  household  furniture  and 
other  equipment  for  the  home  and  garden,  camp  equip- 
ment and  toys  of  many  kinds.  Recreation  workers  and 
teachers  will  find  this  booklet  of  great  value. 

MODERN  ARCHERY.  By  Arthur  W.  Lambert,  Jr.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $3.00 


The  art  of  archery  is  most  interestingly  developed  i: 
this  textbook  on  the  art  of  shooting  for  accuracy  wit 
the  bow  and  arrow.  It  will  guide  both  novice  and  stt 
dent  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  that  ur 
derlie  the  art  of  shooting  accurately  with  the  ancier 
weapon.  Indoor  and  night  shooting  as  well  as  outdoc 
shooting  are  described  and  there  are  suggestions  fo 
conducting  tournaments.  Many  illustrations  added  to  th 
attractiveness  of  the  volume. 

OFFICIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  AMATEU 
ATHLETICS  OF  AMERICA.  Spalding's  Athletic  Librarj 
American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  New  Yorl 
Price,  25c 

Rules  of  competition,  constitution,  by-laws  and  record 
make  up  the  new  1929-1930  Handbook  of  the 


Tennis  Playing  in  York,  Pennsylvania.— 
Between  300  and  350  children  received  free  tenni 
instruction  last  summer  on  the  tennis  courts  con 
ducted  by  the  York,  Pennsylvania,  Department  o 
Recreation.  The  Department  furnished  the  ball 
and  racquets  and  the  children  paid  five  cents  for  a: 
hour's  use  of  the  courts.  The  tennis  instructo 
paid  by  the  Department  taught  six  hours  a  da} 
three  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  late  after 
noon.  One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  childre: 
played  in  the  juvenile  tourney  under  four  mail 
divisions — children  under  twelve,  those  ove 
twelve,  experienced  players  who  had  played  mor 
than  one  season  and  those  playing  only  during  th 
past  summer.  So  interested  did  the  children  be 
come  in  the  game  that  over  fifty  percent  of  ther 
bought  racquets  and  balls. 

Leathercraft  on  the  Cincinnati  Play 
grounds. — Leathercraft  was  taught  last  summe 
on  twenty-seven  of  Cincinnati's  playgrounds 
Each  playground  was  supplied  with  leather,  tool 
and  leaflets  of  instruction  by  the  Leathercraf 
Studios,  540  Main  Street.  The  project  was  ver 
popular  with  children  and  teachers  and  such  arti 
cles  were  made  as  table  mats,  coin  purses,  etc. 


Conduct  of  Community  Centers 

With  the  fall  season  the  community  center  comes  into  its  own.  In  The  Conduct  of  Com- 
munity Centers  yqu  will  have  a  booklet  to  help  you  in  your  task  of  organizing  and  conducting 
the  city's  community  centers.  There  are  sections  on  the  organization  and  administration  of 
community  centers,  the  program  and  its  organization,  facilities  and  equipment,  and  suggestions 
for  the  conduct  of  centers. 

Price,  $25 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


You  Want  to   Guard   The 


m 


PAGE 
FENCE 

makes  it  easy 


Children 
Property 
Gardens 
Materials 

Ask  one  of  the  53 
Page  Service  Plants  to 
help  you  plan  protec- 
tion. No  obligation. 
Write  for  name  and 
address  and  valuable 
book  "Boundary 
Lines."  Page  Fence 
Association,  520  N. 
Michigan  Avenue, 
(Dept.80)Chicago,Ill. 


i         .     .  (nation-wide  service  )•    /••      , 
Americas  \  through          I  first 

wire  fence  \*Q**r<>'ce  ptants  /.-since  l 

r^K s( 

V     'a 


INVESTIGATE! 
Page  fabric  available  in*  Copper- 
weld    non-rusting    wire — reduced 
upkeep — 1  ifetime    service. 


"  Boundary  Lines" 
tells  how  to  beautify 
and  protect  property. 
A  request  brings  it. 


PAGE    FENCE 

Chain  Link — Galvanized  or  Gopperweld 
Ornamental  Wrought  Iron 
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LEADERSHIP   AT   CLEVELAND   HEIGHTS 


Official 


Pitching  Horseshoes 


DIAMOND 


Diamond  Official  Pitching  Horseshoes  are 
chosen  by  champions  because  of  their  precise 
balance  and  exactness.  They  conform  exactly 
to  requirements  of  National  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Association. 

Made  with  straight  or  curved  toe  calk — 
regular  or  dead  falling  type.  Also  Junior  Model 
for  ladies  and  children.  Diamond  pitching 
horseshoe  accessories  include  stakes  and  stake 
holders,  official  courts,  carrying  cases,  score 
pads  with  percentage  charts  attached — and 
official  rule  booklet. 

Write  for  catalog. 

DIAMOND  CALK  HORSESHOE  CO. 

4610  Grand  Avenue,  Duluth,   Minn. 


jfearatobea 

LANDSCAPE 
k    ARCHITECT 


,,^         .-,.,   ~n  INCREASE  YOUR  VALUE 
":«    fv  AND    EARNING     POWER 

At  home — by  mail  you  can  learn  the 
interesting  paying  art  of  planning  prac- 
tical, economical  and  beautiful  grounds. 
The  Course  that  has  Helped  Many  Play- 
around  o.nd  Park  Directors  and  Recrea- 
tional Supervises. 

Easy  to  learn — in  spare  time — at  home. 
He  able  to  plan  and  carry  out  changes 
in  landscaping  parks  and  grounds — and 
you  make  your  services  even  more 
valuable. 

Write  for  Details — No  Obligation 

AMERICAN    LANDSCAPE    SCHOOL 
48    Plymouth    Building  Des    Moines,    la. 


LEATHERCRAFT 

Displayed  at  National  Recreation  Congress 
CATALOGUE  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS 

WRITE   * 

Leathercraft  Studios 

540  MAIN  ST.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Leadership  Plan  on  the 
Summer  Playgrounds  of 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

Earle  D.  Campbell,  Director  of  Public  Recrea- 
tion, Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  devised  the  follow- 
ing plan  of  leadership  for  the  summer  playgrounds 
of  his  community: 

Six  playgrounds  were  conducted  with  a  man 
and  a  woman  as  leaders  on  five  of  them  and  one 
alone  on  the  sixth.  The  salaries  varied  froir 
$5.00  to  $6.50  per  day,  depending  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  worker.  The  playgrounds  were  oper 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening  and  were  con- 
ducted for  a  period  of  ten  weeks.  In  additior 
there  were  three  tennis  court  attendants,  one  ful 
time  receiving  $25.00  a  week,  one  for  six  hours  ; 
day  receiving  $16.00  a  week,  and  the  third  for  ; 
three  weeks'  period. 

A  special  assistant  in  toy  making  was  employee 
full  time  for  eleven  weeks  at  $8.00  a  day,  and  ar 
instructor  in  airplane  building  and  music  for  tei 
weeks  at  $5.00  a  day.  This  worker  had  a  begin 
ner's  class  in  airplane  building  from  1 :30  to  5  tw( 
days  a  week  and  an  advanced  class  two  other  day; 
each  week.  Each  Wednesday  he  conducted  a  bane 
practice,  the  band  being  made  up  of  members  o 
the  school  band  and  others  in  the  community.  Oi 
one  evening  and  one  afternoon  a  week,  he  hel( 
classes  in  harmonica  playing  on  the  playgrounds 
He  was  also  responsible  for  a  horse-shoe  tourna 
ment  for  adults. 

An  interesting  plan  was  worked  out  for  volun 
teer  leadership  by  a  group  of  older  Girl  Scouts 
These  girls,  members  of  the  junior  and  senio 
classes  in  high  school,  belonged  to  a  so-callei 
Citizen  Girl  Scout  Group  who  had  received  in 
strtiction  during  the  school  year  in  play  leadershi; 
under  the  director  of  the  physical  education  de 
partment.  Through  an  arrangement  with  the  loca 
Girl  Scout  Commissioner  these  girls  receive 
credit  in  their  Scout  work  for  community  servic 
by  volunteering  as  leaders  of  hiking  groups  eac 
Wednesday  morning.  One  of  the  Girl  Scouts  wa 
employed  as  official  hike  supervisor.  She  divide 
her  groups  from  the  playgrounds  into  bands  o 
eight  or  ten  girls  each  and  sent  them  out  on  hike 
with  these  volunteer  leaders.  In  addition  to  r« 
ceiving  credit  for  community  service  work,  th 
volunteers  were  given  badges  of  merit  as  award 
from  the  Girl  Scouts.  This  plan  is  working  ver 
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satisfactorily  and  it  is  hoped  that  from  the  group 
future  playground  leaders  will  be  developed. 

A  new  plan  was  also  worked  out  last  summer 
in  connection  with  the  institutes.  These  institutes 
were  held  on  Monday  mornings  from  ten  to  twelve 
when  the  playgrounds  were  closed  and  each  week 
two  play  leaders,  a  man  and  a  woman,  were  re- 
sponsible for  presenting  the  material.  Experience 
showed  that  this  plan  helped  the  play  leaders  in 
gaining  confidence.  Adults  in  the  neighborhood 
invited  to  attend  enjoyed  the  program  thoroughly. 


Buddies 


Fifty-two  lithe,  glistening,  naked  boys  from  nine 
to  twelve  years  are  diving,  swimming,  jumping  up 
and  down,  shouting,  splashing,  ducking,  playing 
tag,  catching  water  balls  or  just  standing  and  en- 
joying the  coolness  and  the  freedom  of  the  light, 
roomy,  clean  new  swimming  pool  in  the  new  high 
school  at  Monroe,  Michigan.  The  director's  whis- 
tle blows ;  he  calls  "Buddies."  The  boys  scramble 
out  over  all  sides  of  the  pool.  They  group  in 
pairs,  holding  each  the  hand  of  one  other  boy 
above  his  head.  When  the  director  sees  that  all 
are  paired  off,  the  whistle  blows  again  and  into  the 
water  they  go. 

This  is  one  way  of  guarding  against  accidents. 
At  the  start  of  the  swimming  hour,  the  boys  pair 
off  as  buddies.  Each  boy  is  to  know  where  his 
buddy  is  all  the  time.  Every  six  or  eight  minutes 
the  whistle  blows  and  they  pair  off.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  interfere  with  the  fun,  it  gives  each  one 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  it  makes  it  almost 
certain  that  no  one  can  get  in  trouble  in  the  water 
without  its  being  discovered. 

The  school  pools  are  used  in  summer  in  con- 
nection with  the  playground  programs  in  the  fol- 
lowing Michigan  cities :  Dearborn,  Detroit,  Ham- 
tramck,  Highland  Park,  Jackson,  Kalamazoo, 
Monroe,  River  Rouge,  Royal  Oak,  Wyandotte  and 
Ypsilanti.  There  are  artificial  out-of-door  pools 
under  recreation  departments  in  Albion,  Battle 
Creek,  Detroit,  Flint,  Grand  Rapids,  Lansing  and 
Saginaw.  There  are  beaches  under  supervision 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Grosse 
Pointe,  Harbor  Beach,  Holland,  Mt.  Clemens, 
Muskegon,  Pontiac  and  Port  Huron. 

So  the  city  boys  of  Michigan  are  not  so  much 
worse  off  than  their  friends  at  the  resort  lakes 
and  summer  camps. 


SPALDING 

is  exhibiting  at 
Recreation  Congress, 
Louisville,  Ky., 
October  14th— 19th 

MEET  US  THERE 

If  you  have  any  questions 
or  suggestions  just  jot  them 
down  on  your  cuff  or  memo 
pad  and  let  us  hear  them  the 
first  chance  you  have  to 
drop  around  to  the  exhibit. 


•Licensed   under   Patents 

of  October   23,    1923, 

March    25,    1924 


"Juiiglegym"  Trade  Mark 

Begistered    United    States 

Patent  Office 


Junglegym  No.  2 


$250 


Junglegym,  Swings,  Slides  and  all 
kinds  of  playground  apparatus. 
Time  Tested. 


Playground  Department 

Ghicopee,  Mass. 
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LOUDEN 

The  Playground  Line  of 
a  Million  Happy  Thrills 

SAFE  thrills — because  it  is  built  by  a  firm  willing  to  share  with  you 
the  responsibility  for  "The  Safety,  Health  and  Happiness  of  Young 
America." 

It  is  the  most  complete  of  all  playground  lines — a  range  of  devices 
that  gives  you  a  selection  suitable  for  a  metropolitan  playground  system 
or  a  little  neighborhood  plot — a  range  of  prices  to  meet  any  appropria- 
tion, from  the  largest  to  the  smallest. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  confer  with  you,  not  only  in  the  selection  of 
equipment,  but  in  the  planning  and  preparation  of  your  playground 
areas  and  athletic  fields — a  service  of  our  playground  Engineering 
Department  which  is  at  your  command  without  cost  or  obligation. 

//  you   do   not   have   our  complete  general  catalog,   we  shall  be  glad   to   send  you  a  copy 

on    request.     It   is   filled   from   cover   to    cover    zvith    interesting   and   helpful   information 

concerning  playgrounds,   playground  plans   and  playground  equipment. 

Louden  Playground  Equipment,  Ottawa,  Illinois 

118  Broadway 


Branch    Offices    and   Distributing    Points 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Chicago,  111. 


Cleveland,    Ohio 
Kansas   City,   Mo. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


New   York   City 
Ogden,    Utah 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
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ne    New 


Spirit 


in  playground  musical  work 


The  development  of  the  amazing  new 
Victor-Radio-Electrola  gives  the  play  di- 
rector wonderful  new  scope — both  indoors 
and  out.  Here,  reproduced  electrically,  is 
music  from  both  air  and  records  of  bril- 
liance and  power  you  will  have  to  experi- 
ence to  believe  possible. 
Think  what  this  means  with  the  range  of 
Orthophonic  Records  for  folk  dances  at 
your  command!  Hear  some  of  the  fine  new 
list  of  dances,  just  recorded  by  Victor  in 
England,  on  the  Victor- 
Radio-Electrola  ! 

And  now,  with  this  most 
modern,  complete  instru- 
ment and  all  the  music  of 
the  -world,  what  an  op- 
portunity for  a  class  in 
musical  appreciation.  Ex- 
tensive work  by  leaders 
in  the  field  has  proved 
that  no  effort  repays  the 
play  instructor  more 
beautifully.  The  time  and 
the  place  are  ideal.  With 
Victor  Records  results 
are  amazing.  Here  is  the 
logical,  inevitable  mod- 
ern development  in  play- 
ground  instruction. 
Write  to  us  for  further 
details. 


SOME  RECENT  VICTOR  RECORDS 

FOR 

PLAYGROUND  ACTIVITIES 
For  The  Children's  Music  Hour 
Victor  Record  No.  20440— Minuet  (Gluck), 
Minuet  (Mozart)  with  Orchestra  Bells. 
Gavotte  (Mozart),  Gavotte  (Gretry)  with 
Xylophone. 

For  The  Grown-Up's 
Music  Hour 

Victor  Record  No.  35972 
Largo — (Handel) 
Prelude  in   C  Minor 

(Chopin) 
Organ  b  y  Archer  Gi  beon 

Victor  Record  No.  1386 
Rondino  (Beethoven- 

Kreisler) 

Fair  Rosemary (Kreisler) 
Violin  by  Kreisler. 

For  Folk  Dancing 
;        Old  Singing  Games. 
Victor  Record  No.  202 14 
Jolly  Is  The  Miller 
Looby  Loo 
Needle  Eye 
Oat,  Peas,  Beans 


VICTOR   RADIO -ELECTROLA  RE-45 

The  modern,  complete  musical  instru- 
ment. Reproduces  both  broadcast  and 
recorded  music  electrically.  List  price  $275 
Less  Radiotrons. 


The  Educational  Department 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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AMERICAN  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

NONE  BETTER 

Write  for  No.   14  Catalog  of  Complete  Line 
American  Playground  Device  Co.,  Anderson,  Indiana 


Keep  Playgrounds 

with 


SOJLVAY 

Calcium  Chloride 

Flake  77% — 80% 

It    prevents    the    formation    of    germ-laden    dust. 
Solvay    Calcium    Chloride    is    clean,    white    material;    does 
not    track    or    stain.      Though    perfectly     harmless,     it    has 
definite     germicidal     action. 

Write  for   Booklet   1156 

SOLVAY  SALES   CORPORATION 

Alkalies  and  Chemical  Products  Manufactured  by 

The   Solvay   Process   Company 
40   Rector   Street  New   York 


Plays  for  Women 

The  Community  Drama  Service  of  the 
P.  R.  A.  A.  has  prepared  a  list  of  eighty 
plays  for  women  classified  according  to  their 
suitability  and  use  by  experienced  or  inex- 
])erienced  groups.  This  valuable  little  pam- 
phlet may  be  secured  free  of  charge  on 
request. 

Playground  and  Recreation 

Association  of  America 
315  Fourth  Avenue         New  York  City 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,     Help     in     Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?         A    Drama    Magazine          ? 

Write 

Church  and  Drama  League  of  America,  Inc. 
289   Fourth  Ave.,   New  York   City 


PROCEEDINGS 

of  the 

Sixteenth  National  Recreation  Congr 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
October  14-19,  1929 
will    appear   in    PLAYGROUND   AND    RECREAT: 


Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Playgrou 
and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer 

OFFICERS 
JOSEPH   LEE,   President 
JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  First  Vice-President 
JOHN    G.    WINANT,    Second    Vice-President 
ROBERT    GARRETT,    Third    Vice-President 
GUSTAVUS  T.   KIRBY,  Treasurer 
HOWARD   S.    BRAUCHER,    Secretary 

DIRECTORS 

MRS.    EDWARD  W.    BIDDLE,    Carlisle,   Pa. 

WILLIAM  BUTTERWORTH,  Moline,  111. 

CLARENCE   M.   CLARK,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

MRS.   ARTHUR  G.  CUMMER,   Jacksonville,   Fla. 

F.    TRUBEE   DAVISON,    Locust    Valley,    L.    I.,    N.   Y. 

MRS.  THOMAS  A.   EDISON,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

JOHN  H.   FINLEY,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

HUGH    FRAYNE,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

ROBERT  GARRETT,   Baltimore,   Md. 

MRS.  CHARLES  A.   GOODWIN,   Hartford,   Conn. 

AUSTIN  E.   GRIFFITHS,  Seattle,   Wash. 

WILLIAM    HALE   HARKNESS,   New  York   N.   Y. 

CHARLES  HAYDEN,   New   York,    N.    Y. 

MRS.   FRANCIS  DELACY   HYDE,    Plainfield,   N.  J. 

GUSTAVUS  T.  KIRBY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  McK.  LANDON,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MRS.   CHARLES  D.   LANIER,   Greenwich,   Co'nn. 

ROBERT  LASSITER,  Charlotte,  N.   C. 

JOSEPH  LEE,   Boston,   Mass. 

EDWARD  E.  LOOMIS,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.   H.   McCuRDY,   Springfield,   Mass. 

OTTO  T.    MALLERY,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

WALTER   A.   MAY,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

CARL  E.  MILLIKEN,  Augusta,  Me. 

Miss    ELLEN    SCRIPPS,    Lajolla,    Calif. 

MRS.  CATHERINE  BARKER  SPAULDING,  Chicago,  111. 

HAROLD  H.   SWIFT,   Chicago,  111. 

FREDERICK  S.  TITSWORTH,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MRS.   JAMES   W.    WADSWORTH,    TR.,   Washington,   D.   C. 

J.   C.  WALSH,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

JOHN   G.   WINANT,   Concord,   N.   H. 

MRS.   WILLIAM    H.  WOODIN,  JR..   Plainfield,   N.   J. 

FREDERICK  M.  WARBURG,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.   S.  WESTON,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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an  end  of  the  season 
EDITORIAL  to 

PLAYGROUND 
DIRECTORS 

We  have  seen  the  playground  become  a  definite  branch  of 
our  educational  system;  with  the  playground  director  of 
today  a  specialized  and  trained  educator. 

The  playground  director's  responsibility  is  not  alone  the 
safety  of  the  children;  not  alone  that  the  children  under 
his  charge  are  kept  interested;  but  that  from  the  directed 
playground  activities  the  children  receive  a  training  in 
group  action  that  has  definite  value  in  future  life. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  be  associated  with  the  play- 
ground movement  from  its  inception.  It  has  been  our 
privilege  to  work  in  close  co-operation  with  playground 
directors  for  many  years. 

At  the  end  of  a  playground  season,  the  director's  thoughts 
are  on  an  improved  and  enlarged  playground  next  season. 
The  after  season  is  the  planning  season  for  next  year. 

We  offer  to  each  playground  director  whatever  help  we 
can  give.  Our  plan  and  engineering  service  will  gladly 
make  suggestions  or  will  work  out  in  detail  any  sugges- 
tion of  the  director.  A  careful  study  of  our  catalog  will 
help  in  the  selection  of  the  most  needed  additional  equip- 
ment. A  copy  of  the  new  Medart  Catalog  of  Playground 
Equipment  sent  on  request. 
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Manufacturers  Since  18T3 

Makers   of  Gymnasium   Apparatus,    Playground   Equipment,   Steel   Lock- 
ers,    Steel     Cabinets     and     Junior     Line     for     the     Home     Playground. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co.      3544  DeKalb  Street,  St.  Louis 
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PLAYGROUND 

MUSIC 

reaches  into  new  fields! 


Victor-Radio  with  Electrola 
RE-45.  The  modern  complete 
school  instrument.  All -electric 
Victor -Record  and  radio  repro- 
duction. List  price,  $275,  less 
Radiotrons. 


Today  a  new  spirit  is  coming  into  music  work  on  the  playground. 

For  here,  as  nowhere  else,  there  is  presented  the  most  natural, 
ideal  opportunity  for  music  appreciation  training.  Why  not 
try  it  out?  Use  music  not  only  as  an  aid  in  play  activities  and 
community  singing,  but  also  as  a  part  of  cultural  training.  Exten- 
sive work  by  leaders  in  the  field  has  proved  that  no  offering 
gives  the  play  instructor  a  greater  return. 

The  development  of  the  new  Victor-Radio  with  Electrola  ex- 
tends your  scope,  both  outdoors  and  in,  as  never  before.  Here 
is  all-electric  radio  and  record  reproduction  of  amazing  new 
brilliance  and  incredible  power — of  a  realism  never  before 
attained. 

This  instrument  has  received  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
the  world's  great  artists. 

Think,  too,  how  with  this  remarkable  development  you  can 
utilize  programs  over  the  air! 

Playground  work  is  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds;  you  will 
want  to  be  in  the  front  rank.  The  movement  for  instruction  in 
music  appreciation  is  a  logical,  inevitable  development.  If 
you  will  write,  we  should  be  glad  to  give  you  further  details 
about  it. 


SOME  RECENT  VICTOR  RECORDS  FOR 
PLAYGROUND  WORK 


21949 
21950 

21938^ 

81920 

46152 
21597 


Home,  Sweet  Home 
Sweet  and  Low 


Old  Folks  at  Home 
Dixie 


Tenor 
Tenor 

Baritone 
Baritone 


Raymond  Dixon 
Raymond  Dixon 


Ralph  Crane 
Ralph  Crane 

1.  The  Skaters- Waltz  (Waldteufel) 

2.  Minuet  ("Don  Juan")  (Mozart) 

3.  Amaryllis-Gavotte  (Ghys) 

1.  Waltz  in  A  Flat  (Brahms) 

2.  Stars  of  the  Summer  Night 

(Woodbury) 

3.  Believe  Me,  If  All  Those  Endearing 
Young  Charms  (Irish  Air) 

Kamarinskaya  (Russian  Folk  Dance) 
Hopak  (Ukrainian  Folk  Dance) 

Cracoviak  (Polish  Dance) 

Pas  de  Quatre  (Russian  Ballroom  Dance)    Russian  Brass  Band 

Stradella  Overture  (Flotow)  Victor  Concert  Orchestra 

Parts  1  and  2 


Victor  Symphonic  Band 


Victor  Symphonic  Band 


Russian  Brass  Band 
Russian  Brass  Band 

Russian  Brass  Band 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  DIVISION 

RADIO-VICTOR    CORPORATION    OF    AMERICA 

CAMDEN,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 
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Playground 


Recreation 


World  at  Play 


Play  Areas  for  Zurich,  Switzerland. — The 

Geneva  Journal  reports  that  the  voters  of  the 
town  of  Zurich  by  a  vote  of  20,256  to  3,662  ap- 
proved a  credit  of  2,800,000  francs  for  setting 
up  a  sporting  center  for  games  and  gymnastics. 
At  the  same  time  they  approved,  by  a  vote  of 
17,365  to  16,135,  a  credit  of  90,000  francs  for 
the  purchase  of  Dolder's  field  in  the  seventh  dis- 
trict to  preserve  these  stretches  of  green  for  play 
centers. 

Studying  the  Play  of  African  Children. — 

The  New  York  Times  of  September  18,  1929, 
tells  of  the  plans  of  Mrs.  Eugenia  Akeley  to  live 
a  year  in  Equatorial  Africa  far  up  the  Congo 
River  in  order  that  she  may  study  customs  and 
modes  of  living  of  the  pigmy  natives,  particularly 
regarding  the  upbringing  of  children.  Mrs.  Ake- 
ley is  especially  interested  in  learning  more  about 
the  children's  games,  which  she  finds  extremely 
ingenious  and  capable  of  being  adapted  or  ex- 
tended for  the  children  of  America. 

Cooperation  with  Labor  Groups. — The 
Board  of  Recreation  of  Centralia,  Illinois,  is  find- 
ing in  its  cooperation  with  labor  groups  one  of 
its  most  important  means  of  growth.  E.  H. 
Chancy,  Superintendent  of  Recreation,  was  asked 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments for  a  Labor  Day  parade  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Centralia  Trade  Labor  Assembly. 
A  dog  parade  sponsored  and  financed  by  the  local 
Lions'  Club  was  a  feature  of  the  general  parade. 

Publicity  for  Playgrounds. — One  of  the 
publicity  channels  used  last  summer  in  Philadel- 
phia consisted  of  two  bulk  head  signs  which  were 
carried  for  ten  days  in  3,600  street  cars.  These 
signs  called  attention  to  the  following  facts:  "141 
Playgrounds  Now  Open  to  Philadelphia  Chil- 
dren"; "Playgrounds  Offer  More  Fun  and  Are 


Safer  than  the  Streets."  Prominent  on  the  sign 
was  the  name  of  the  Playgrounds  Association  and 
the  admonition  to  "Call  Rit.  6548  for  Playground 
Nearest  Your  Home."  The  number  of  telephone 
calls  received  testified  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
form  of  publicity. 

Playground  Library  in  Hamilton. — With 
the  cooperation  of  the  library  staff,  the  Play- 
grounds Association  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, has  established  a  library  on  each  of  the 
three  playgrounds.  From  200  to  250  books  are 
exchanged  each  week  on  every  ground.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  library  staff  comes  to  the  playgrounds 
to  take  care  of  the  exchange  of  books  and  after- 
ward conducts  a  story  hour. 

National    Small    Sculpture    Contest. — The 

National  Small  Sculpture  Committee,  80  East  1 1th 
Street,  New  York  City,  has  announced  the  sixth 
annual  sculpture  competition  open  to  profession- 
als and  amateurs,  with  special  classification  for 
children.  The  contest  will  close  May  1,  1930. 

For  the  participants  in  the  contest  the  Commit- 
tee has  issued  a  booklet  entitled  About  Soap 
Sculpture,  by  Margaret  J.  Postgate,  which  may  be 
secured  on  request. 

A  Suggestion  for  Decorating  Field  Houses. 
— J.  G.  Wilson,  President  of  Community  Centers, 
Augusta,  Georgia,  writes  the  following : 

"We  are  interested  in  securing,  if  possible, 
pictures  of  birds,  flowers,  flowering  shrubs,  but- 
terflies, and  small  animals  generally  regarded  as 
friends  of  the  child,  such  as  rabbits  and  squirrels. 
It  is  our  plan  to  group  these  pictures  in  proper 
divisions  and  place  them  on  the  walls  of  our  play- 
ground houses." 

Securing  Land  in  Seattle. — The  increasing 
interest  in  the  setting  aside  of  adequate  play  and 
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recreation  areas  and  new  subdivisions  is  evidenced 
by  the  frequent  consideration  of  this  problem  by 
localities  throughout  the  country. 

Just  recently  word  has  been  received  that  in  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  City  Council,  the  City  of 
Seattle  has  officially  gone  on  record  declaring  it 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  City  to  hereafter  con- 
sider requiring  provision  for  a  play  field  of  ade- 
quate size  in  all  plats  submitted  to  it  for  approval. 

Street  and  Vacant  Lot  Play. — The  question 
is  sometimes  asked,  "What  activities  can  be  pro- 
moted in  street  play?" 

The  Playgrounds  Association  of  Philadelphia 
last  summer  promoted  the  following  projects  in 
their  street  and  vacant  lot  play : 

(1)  July  4th  Celebration.  (2)  Box  Hockey. 
(3)  Mardi  Gras.  (4)  Pet  Shows.  (5)  Doll 
Show.  (6)  Checker  Tournament.  (7)  Hop 
Scotch  Tournament.  (8)  Baseball  Pitching.  (9) 
O'Leary  Contest.  (10)  Lantern  Parade.  (11) 
Volley  Ball  Tournament.  (12)  Skooter  Race. 
(13)  Roller  Skate  Race.  (14)  Wagon  Race. 
(15)  Doll  Village.  (16)  Jackstones  Tournament. 
(17)  Soap  Bubbles.  (18)  Paddle  Tennis.  (19) 
Folk  Dance  Tournament.  (20)  Dodge  Ball 
Tournament.  (21)  Track  and  Field.  (22)  Beetle 
Hunt.  (23)  Knot  Hole  Club.  (24)  Quoits. 

In  addition  there  were  low  organized  games, 
storytelling  and  special  entertainments. 

A  New  Playground  for  Elmira. — By  action 
of  the  Common  Council  in  approving  the  pur- 
chase of  property,  the  children  of  the  east  side  of 
Elmira  will  have  a  new  playground.  A  large 
frame  building  on  the  premises  will  be  remodeled 
and  converted  into  a  community  house  for  the 
residents  of  the  locality. 

Municipal  Playgrounds  of  Philadelphia 
Have  a  Successful  Season. — The  Bureau  of 
Recreation  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Philadelphia,  reports  that  the  past  summer  season 
has  been  the  most  successful  the  Bureau  has  ever 
experienced.  Thirty-eight  swimming  pools  and 
thirty-nine  recreation  centers  and  playgrounds 
were  maintained.  There  was  almost  a  one  hun- 
dred percent  increase  in  participation  in  volley 
ball  over  1928.  Sixty  teams  took  part  in  the  city- 
wide  tournament  played  one  afternoon,  when  ten 
courts  were  in  use  at  one  time.  Other  city-wide 
tournaments  included  baseball  for  girls,  for  mid- 
get boys  and  for  juniors,  Jackstones,  kites,  check- 
ers, quoits  and  tennis.  Specialty  Week  was  a  new 


feature  of  the  program  last  summer  when  each 
playground  selected  one  particular  activity  and 
concentrated  on  it.  Another  week  was  devoted  to 
sand  and  water  carnivals,  with  boat  races  of  home 
made  boats,  novelty  events  in  the  pool  and  sand 
modeling  contests. 

Baltimore's  Recreation  Pier. — The  Adult 
Recreation  Department  of  the  Baltimore  Play- 
ground Athletic  League  is  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram at  the  Recreation  Pier.  A  special  feature 
of  the  pier  is  a  playground  for  children  and  older 
boys  and  girls  which  is  on  the  deck.  It  is  fully 
equipped  with  playground  apparatus  and  a  ball 
field.  Two  outstanding  events  at  the  recreation 
pier  are  the  Alley  Cat  show  and  the  Mutt  show 
for  unpedigreed  dogs,  which  has  become  an  an- 
nual event. 

Lenola  Community  Center. — Moorestown, 
New  Jersey,  has  long  felt  the  need  for  a  com- 
munity center  but  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  finding  an  adequate  building.  The  public  school 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  other  buildings  which 
might  have  served  the  purpose  could  not  for  one 
reason  or  another  be  secured.  Finally  in  a  build- 
ing owned  by  the  Real  Estate  Association  a  par- 
tial solution  of  the  problem  was  found. 

The  Association  consented  to  give  the  use  of  the 
building  until  such  time  as  it  should  be  rented. 
The  building,  however,  was  in  a  dilapidated  state 
and  there  were  still  many  obstacles  to  be  sur- 
mounted. The  windows  were  broken ;  paper  was 
hanging  from  the  wall ;  plaster  was  off ;  the  roof 
leaked  and  the  floors  and  woodwork  were  badly 
in  need  of  painting. 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  install  electric  lights 
so  that  evening  activities  could  get  under  way. 
The  wiring  and  fixture  installation  was  done  by 
the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Scouts  and  the  Recreation 
Commission  sharing  in  the  payment  of  the  mate- 
rial. After  this  had  been  accomplished  the  need 
of  a  local  committee  to  direct  and  guide  the  new 
project  arose.  A  group  of  citizens  was  invited 
to  attend  an  organization  meeting  and  twenty 
people  responded.  A  permanent  organization  was 
effected  and  thus  the  Lenola  Community  Center 
Association  became  a  reality. 

The  new  organization  then  set  to  work  raising 
funds,  obtaining  furnishings  and  enlisting  volun- 
teer workers  to  aid  with  the  new  building  and  the 
leadership  of  activities.  Money  was  raised  by  two 
community  card  parties,  an  odds  and  ends  sale  and 
a  peach  festival.  Last  came  the  task  of  putting 
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the  center  into  good  shape.  Woodwork  and  floors 
were  painted  by  volunteers;  a  local  resident  con- 
tributed wall  paper  and  a  volunteer  hung  it ;  water 
and  lavatory  facilities  were  installed  by  a  local 
firm  at  cost  price;  the  furnishings  committee 
worked  hard  and  secured  contributions  and  pur- 
chased furniture  which  turned  the  house  into  a 
most  attractive  center. 

The  use  of  the  building  is  confined  to  organ- 
ized groups  and  supervised  activities.  Individual 
organizations  are  responsible  to  the  committee  for 
the  proper  care  of  the  building  while  they  are 
using  it.  During  the  winter  there  will  be  many 
activities  conducted  by  the  Recreation  Department 
and  various  other  groups. 

More  Money  for  Milwaukee  Playgrounds. 
—The  Building  and  Grounds  Committee  of  the 
Common  Council  of  Milwaukee  has  approved 
$100,000  for  the  purchase  of  playgrounds  this 
year.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  $200,000 
set  up  for  expenditure  but  found  to  be  inadequate. 

Provo  Establishes  Year-Round  Recreation. 

— Provo,  Utah,  has  established  year-round  recrea- 
tion service  for  the  city  and  the  schools.  Fred 
Dixon  has  been  employed  as  superintendent  of 
recreation. 

A  Recreation  Commission  in  Santa  Barbara. 

— Santa  Barbara,  California,  has  created  a  recrea- 
tion commission  of  five  members  and  is  introduc- 
ing a  year-round  program  through  the  operation 
of  seven  recreation  centers. 

In  Tacoma,  Washington. — Tacoma  has  com- 
pleted three  new  field  houses  and  reports  a  suc- 
cessful year's  work  in  the  operation  of  seventeen 
playgrounds,  five  athletic  fields,  three  beaches  and 
two  school  plunges.  An  added  attraction  is  the 
Hiking  Club  for  boys  and  girls. 

A  Gift  of  Land  for  Alhambra. — Alhambra, 
California,  has  received  from  F.  G.  Storey  a  plot 
of  ground  300'x400'  valued  at  $25,000.  The 
ground  is  adjacent  to  the  Alhambra  Athletic  Club 
which  it  is  hoped  will  later  become  a  municipal 
center. 

A  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Young  People. 
—The  Los  Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation 
Department    has    organized    a    playground    sym- 
phony orchestra  open  to  young  men  and  women 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty. 


Unique  Trophy  for  Model  Airplane  Cham- 
pion.— A  huge  silver  model  of  an  airport  beacon 
surmounted  with  red  search  lights  is  the  unique 
trophy  presented  to  the  Los  Angeles  Playground 
and  Recreation  Department  for  use  as  a  perma- 
nent honorary  award  for  model  airplane  cham- 
pionship. This  trophy  will  be  awarded  each  year 
to  the  individual  playground  scoring  the  most 
points  in  model  airplane  meets. 

A  Swim  Play  Day  for  Women. — Eight 
events  were  on  the  program  of  the  play  day  for 
industrial  girls  promoted  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Playground  and  Recreation  Department  at  a 
downtown  plunge.  All  of  these  events  were  fun 
events  rather  than  competitions.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  swimming  and  diving  features  there 
were  special  stunts  including  umbrella  relays  and 
a  water  volley  ball  game. 

A  Swimming  Pool  at  Englewood,  Cal- 
ifornia.— More  than  5,000  people  of  Englewood, 
California,  attended  the  formal  dedication  cere- 
monies of  the  new  swimming  pool  for  children 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Englewood  post  of 
the  American  Legion,  many  of  whose  members 
personally  worked  on  the  actual  construction  of 
the  plunge  giving  their  services  free  to  the  project. 

A  Nature  Trail  in  the  Woods  of  Lynn. — 

Extending  for  more  than  a  mile  of  picturesque 
hills  and  dales,  a  nature  trail  has  been  blazed  in 
the  Lynn  woods  under  the  auspices  of  the  Park 
Commission.  Eventually  there  will  be  markers 
every  fifty  feet  along  the  trail  calling  attention  to 
some  unusual  trend.  "The  story  of  the  nature 
trail  lies  beneath  your  feet,"  the  visitor  is  told  in 
the  first  sign  and  others  follow  thick  and  fast  all 
along  the  trail. 

Elmira  Holds  Golden  Wedding  Celebra- 
tion.— A  golden  wedding  celebration  in  Brand 
Park  proved  a  wonderful  occasion  for  fifty  Che- 
mung  County,  N.  Y.,  couples  who  had  been  mar- 
ried for  at  least  fifty  years.  The  Elmira  Recrea- 
tion Commission  arranged  the  celebration  with  its 
program  of  addresses,  music,  entertainment  and 
dances  new  and  old. 

A  Music  Center  for  Los  Angeles. — Exposi- 
tion Community  Club  House  is  to  be  the  center 
for  musical  activities  for  the  entire  city,  according 
to  the  Music  Division  of  the  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, Playground  and  Recreation  Department. 
A  large  portion  of  the  recently  completed  recrea- 
tion building  has  been  set  aside  as  a  musical  studio 
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and  will  serve  as  headquarters  for  orchestras,  har- 
monica bands,,  community  singing  and  symphony 
groups,  and  similar  organizations. 

"Johnstown." — On  August  16th  the  play- 
ground children  of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
sented with  great  success  a  historical  pageant  en- 
titled "Johnstown."  The  pageant,  written  by  two 
of  the  playground  workers,  the  Misses  Anna  and 
Clara  Swanson  and  directed  by  a  former  play- 
ground leader,  Regina  Malloy,  was  given  in  the 
stadium.  Through  the  splendid  amplification  sys- 
tem installed  the  spoken  parts  were  audible  to 
everyone  in  the  audience. 

Thanksgiving  Celebration  at  Sycamore. — 
"During  Thanksgiving  we  were  busy  entertaining 
people  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night," 
writes  "Bill"  Brown,  director  of  the  Memorial 
Community  Center  at  Sycamore,  Illinois.  "We 
started  our  bowling  tournament  in  the  morning, 
continuing  it  through  the  afternoon  and  early 
evening.  There  were  eight  five-men  teams  and 
four  five-women  teams  competing  for  the  cham- 
pionship and  high  school  local  organization  tro- 
phies. Early  in  the  afternoon  the  various  local 
groups  carried  out  a  swimming  meet  and  special 
stunts  and  swimming  events.  A  little  later  came  a 
very  creditable  novelty  indoor  track  meet  with 
races  and  contests  of  every  description  and  par- 
ticipants of  all  ages.  The  200  children  were  di- 
vided into  four  teams  and  many  games  were 
played.  In  the  evening  The  Captain's  Dilemma 
was  put  on.  It  was  especially  well-acted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  young  people's  dramatic  groups,  who 
gave  it  as  the  first  presentation.  Dancing  fol- 
lowed." 

Closing  Demonstration  in  Beaumont, 
Texas. — The  City  Park  Department  of  Beau- 
mont, Texas,  chose  the  title  "A  Day  in  the  Parks" 
for  the  demonstration  given  on  the  closing  day  of 
the  playground  season.  All  the  activities  of  the 
summer  program  were  shown  except  handcraft. 
There  was  also  a  presentation  of  Pandora. 

The  Pied  Piper  Plays  His  Tune  in  Cam- 
bridge.— A  very  successful  presentation  of  the 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  was  given  at  the  end  of 
August  by  the  playground  children  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  All  the  costumes  for  the  rats, 
merchants  and  others  taking  part,  as  well  as  all 
the  properties,  were  made  on  the  playgrounds. 


Miami  Holds  Carnival. — An  excellent  plan 
was  worked  but  last  winter  by  the  Recreation  De- 
partment of  Miami,  Florida,  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  schools  to  raise  money  for  playground 
equipment  and  supplies.  Instead  of  arranging 
for  each  school  to  have  a  small  carnival  in  its 
neighborhood  the  Recreation  Department  made 
use  of  a  large  field  owned  by  the  city  in  the  central 
part  of  the  town  and  for  two  nights  following 
Thanksgiving  sponsored  a  city-wide  carnival. 

The  field  was  divided  into  sections,  a  hundred 
feet  on  a  side,  and  each  school  was  allotted  one 
section  to  use  as  it  wished  in  raising  money.  The 
entertainment  and  booths  were  exceedingly  varied. 
Many  schools  had  booths  of  all  kinds  and  gave 
practically  a  continuous  performance.  Each  school 
kept  all  the  money  which  it  took  in  in  its  par- 
ticular section.  During  the  coming  year  the 
Recreation  Department  will  fence  the  field  and 
charge  ten  cents  admission.  The  money  raised 
in  this  way  will  be  used  to  reimburse  the  Depart- 
ment for  its  expense  in  lighting  the  field  and  pre- 
paring the  booths. 

Volley  Ball  in  Savannah. — The  Savannah, 
Georgia,  Board  of  Recreation  has  organized  a  vol- 
ley ball  team  for  girls  and  a  similar  team  for  boys 
in  each  of  the  eight  churches  of  the  city.  During 
the  winter  the  Department,  using  the  gymnasium 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  the  high  school,  conducts  two 
volley  ball  games  simultaneously.  On  each  eve- 
ning when  the  games  are  played  the  boys  and 
girls  from  four  churches  meet  and  four  games  are 
played,  the  boys  and  girls  alternating.  This  pro- 
vides a  wholesome  athletic  and  social  evening  with- 
out the  strain  which  accompanies  basketball  games. 
It  enables  the  young  people  to  meet  and  chat  and 
provides  escorts  home  for  the  girls,  young  men 
from  their  own  church  and  community,  socially 
approved  by  the  girls'  parents.  It  has  also  been 
found  a  means  of  holding  the  young  people  in  the 
churches. 

A  Suggestion  for  the  Quiet  Game  Room. — 
"Foursome"  is  an  adaptation  of  checkers  which 
makes  it  possible  for  four  people  instead  of  two 
to  play  the  game.  It  is  being  used  by  the  Recrea- 
tion Department  of  Los  Angeles  and  by  other 
groups  throughout  California.  The  equipment 
consists  of  a  playing  board,  20"x20"  made  of 
strong  fiber  wood  and  forty-eight  checkers  in  con- 
trasting colors.  Information  regarding  the  game 
may  be  secured  from  the  Foursome  Company, 
1953  Estrella  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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JAMES  R.  SMART 

James  R.  Smart 

In  the  passing  of  James  R.  Smart  in  July,  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica lost  a  friend  who  cared  very  deeply  for  the 
recreation  movement.  An  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Association,  he  had  for  six  years  helped  with 
the  raising  of  funds  for  the  national  work  in  the 
City  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  where  he  resided  for 
thirty-two  years.  His  loyalty  and  his  genial  ways 
endeared  him  to  the  workers  who  knew  him. 
Soon  after  he  became  interested  in  the  work  he 
began  to  refer  to  the  Association  as  "our"  Associ- 
ation, thus  making  himself  truly  one  of  the  recre- 
ation family. 

He  was  devoted  always  to  civic  interests,  had 
served  as  Mayor  of  Evanston,  President  of  the 
School  Board  and  of  the  local  and  state  Real  Es- 
tate Boards.  In  these  and  many  other  capacities 
he  left  the  impress  of  his  vigorous  but  kindly  per- 
sonality upon  his  home  city. 

Mr.  Smart  had  that  happy  capacity  of  giving 
himself  whole-heartedly  to  those  things  that  made 
ior  the  best  interests  of  Evanston,  yet  seeing,  and 
giving  himself  to,  the  needs  of  the  world  beyond 
the  city's  borders. 


Adelbert  Moot 

In  the  passing  of  Adelbert  Moot  of  Buffalo,  the 
Association  loses  one  of  its  friends  and  supporters 
of  many  years.  Mr.  Moot,  though  seventy-four 
years  of  age,  was  ever  young  at  heart.  His  spirit 
of  play  was  shared  with  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  and  privileged  were  they  who  with  his 
children  and  grandchildren  spent  many  happy 
hours  with  him. 

Mr.  Moot  served  for  many  years  as  Vice  Chan- 
cellor of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  law  work  in  Buffalo  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  State  Bar  Association.  He  was 
ever  willing  to  give  his  personal  interest  and  ac- 
tive cooperation  to  help  provide  better  educational 
and  recreational  opportunities  for  the  children  of 
America.  By  many  he  was  known  as  The  Play- 
ground Man  of  Buffalo  and  this  title,  most  lov- 
ingly conferred,  brought  to  him  a  deep  personal 
joy.  For  sixteen  continuous  years,  he  generously 
gave  of  his  time  and  interest  in  serving  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
in  Buffalo,  and  since  1923  has  been  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Association.  His,  the  spirit  of 
youth  always,  and  with  it  he  was  ever  willing  to 
give  of  himself  generously  to  help  provide  whole- 
some and  happy  leisure  hours  for  others. 


Courtesy   of  Bachrach 


ADELBERT  Moor 


MRS.  CAREY  J.  ELLIS 
Rayville,  Louisiana 


The  day  had  arrived  ! 

It  was  a  day  we  had  been  working  toward  for 
a  number  of  months.     At  first  it  seemed  dimly 
in  the  distance,  but  now  at  the  end  it  had  come 
galloping  upon  us.    We  had  planned  deliberately. 
Our  parish  is  an  agricultural  one.     We  had  felt 
that  our  greatest  need  was  a  more  prosperous  and 
awakened  citizenship.     We  had  felt  that  a  Folk 
School    would    be    the    means    of    accomplishing 
this  end.     A   Folk   School   where   people   of   all 
classes  could  meet  together  and  get  inspiration  to 
lift  them  out  of  their  discouragements  and  awaken 
in  them  visions  of  worthy  goals,  possible  attain- 
ment ;  a  school  where  information  would  be  given 
as  to  practical  means  of  attaining  these  goals;  a 
school    where    women    would   be    taught    home- 
making,  where  men  would  be  taught  more  efficient 
farming,  and  the  children  would  have  the  games, 
social  contact,  and  exposure  to  activities  that  their 
lives  ordinarily  lacked. 

Had  we  not  been  dubbed  idealists — impractical 
to  the  nth  degree?  In  spite  of  this  sneer  we 
had  plodded  on  and  our  program  had  grown 
apace.  Speakers  of  prominence  and  specialists  in 
desired  professions  had  been  secured  for  the  men 
and  women.  We  had  trained  nurses  for  the 
babies ;  for  the  children  we  had  arranged  for  kin- 
dergarten and  nursery  school  teachers,  trained 
playground  workers,  professional  story  tellers, 
handcraft  experts,  a  conductor  for  the  rhythm 
orchestras,  and  playground  apparatus  that  would 
tempt  the  most  timid  as  well  as  the  most  blase 
child.  All  of  this  had  been  financed  with  a  shoe 
string.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  tell  you  how 
little  it  all  cost — but  I  will  not  for  fear  you  will 
misjudge  our  enterprise!  The  smallness  of  the 
amount  is  but  proof  of  the  willingness  to  serve 
which  actuated  the  many  people  whose  efforts 
made  possible  the  first  Folk  School. 

But  what  would  all  this  program  avail  if  the 
"Folks"  just  didn't  come?  We  had  been  given 
to  understand  by  "those  who  knew"  that  the 
countryman  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  his  back- 

h.H°-e:uThe-i?ayrvi11^  -Folk    Sch°o1    described   in   this   article  was 
of  LIVn7yllle'uL!T?lan?'.  J^.15'1*.    This  school  was  the  first 
its  kind  ever  held  in  this  section  of  the  country 
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wood  environment  that  we  would  never  up- roc 
him  sufficiently  to  induce  him  to  come  to  tow 
and  "mix  up  with  the  city  guys."  So  now  thz 
every  preparation  had  been  made  and  the  grea 
day  had  arrived — do  you  wonder  that  it  was 
breath-taking  moment  ? 

Two-thirty  o'clock  was  the  stated  time  and  b 
noon  they  began  to  arrive — walking,  in  wagons 
on  mule  back,  loaded  in  school  buses,  crowded  ii 
cars,  some  of  which  were  a  little  the  worse  fo 
wear,  others  washed  shiny  for  the  occasion.  Her* 
the  people  came,  great  ones,  small  ones,  lean  ones 
brawny  ones,  grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  frisk 
ers,  fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins,  families  bi 
tens  and  dozens,  brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wive; 
—nearly  2,000  strong.    We  had  aimed  at  1,000— 
but  there  were  1,000  children!     Do  you  wondei 
that  we  were  utterly  oblivious  to  the  July  sun 
but  flew  around,  hither  and  thither  on  feet  made 
light  by  happy  hearts?    When  I  tell  you  that  five 
days  later,  the  closing  day,  the  crowd  topped  the 
3,000  mark,  you  will  believe  with  us  that  there 
must  have  been  some  other  motive  than  idle  curi- 
osity back  of  it  all !    Especially  will  you  be  con- 
vinced when  I  tell  you  that  some  came  forty-five 
miles  each  day.     The  driver  who  so  generously 
brought  in  a  school  bus  from  his  community,  giv- 
ing his  services  and  the  use  of  his  bus,  told  us 
it  was  midnight  when  he'd  get  to  bed — a  shocking 
hour  for  a  plodding  farmer! 

The  costumes  may  have  been  of  interest  to  a 
collector  of  odd  bits  of  apparel,  some  hats  may 
have  resembled  last  year's  bird's  nest,  but  the 
eager,  hungry,  expectant  faces  made  it  impossible 
to  see  anything  else.  Some  of  these  women  had 
not  left  their  homes  for  a  number  of  years.  One 
woman  said  she  did  not  take  a  paper,  nor  a  maga- 
zine. She  didn't  have  a  car  to  go  anywhere. 
She  did  not  have  the  clothes  to  wear,  somehow 
she'd  lost  the  desire.  Such  stagnation  in  this  hurly, 
burly  day  of  speed,  such  hopelessness  in  this  day 
of  thrills  brings  a  pang.  When  we  realize  that 
this  woman  is  no  gloomy,  isolated  exception— 
that  she  is  almost  typical  of  a  certain  class,  that 
pang  remains.  She  had  had  her  day  of  youth 
and  romance.  It  was  then  she  married  the  coun- 
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try  boy  who  became  a  farmer,  not  because  he  had 
a  talent  for  farming,  not  because  he  was  educated 
for  it,  but  because  he  was  unable  to  be  educated 
for  anything  else.  He  used  the  methods  he  had 
seen  used  by  his  father  and  grandfather  before 
him.  When  this  youthful  country  girl  and  boy 
started  out,  no  doubt  their  horizon  was  rosy, 
dreams  of  a  bright  future  buoyed  their  spirits, 
but  as  time  went  on  a  drab  grey  replaced  the  rose, 
the  brightness  of  the  dream  became  so  dim  that 
it  utterly  faded.  Somehow  they  had  lost  that 
path  that  had  seemed  so  clear  in  youth.  Oh ! 
The  pathos  of  this  thing  that  is  happening  every 
day  among  us ! 

Of  course,  we  sent  for  this  woman  and  many 
others  like  her.  God  grant  that  they  received  a 
spark  to  lighten  their  darkness. 

But,  oh,  the  joy  of  the  children!  All  of  life 
was  before  them,  and  they  seemed  to  feel  that 
they  must  crowd  each  moment  full.  If  you  could 
have  heard  those  young  voices  lustily  singing 
America  or  John  Brown's  Baby  Has  a  Cold  Upon 
His  Chest,  so  that  the  very  rafters  seemed  to 
quiver — you  would  have  thought,  "Here's  whole- 
souled  enthusiasm  that  seemingly  can  accomplish 
anything.  Surely  discouragements  can  never 
blight  this.  Will  these  young  faces,  too,  become 
leathery  and  weather-beaten?  Will  those  glow- 
ing eyes  lose  their  lustre  and  be  the  tired  eyes  of 
the  future  ?  We  must  prevent  that  change !" 

Perhaps  the  handcraft  hour  would  appeal  to 
you  and  you'd  climb  the  stairs  of  the  school  house, 
for  on  the  second  floor  nearly  every  room  had 
some  phase  of  handcraft  activity  in  progress. 
Such  a  buzzing  of  saws  and  tap-tapping  of  ham- 
mers, punctuated  by  happy  laughter!  As  you 
peeped  at  the  toy  makers,  you  could  almost  imag- 
ine they  were  a  band  of  busy  little  leprechaums. 
Or  perhaps  you  might  look  in  at  the  book  shelf 
department  or  the  belt  makers,  or  the  rooms  full 
of  busy  basket  weavers,  or  the  art  class  happily 
painting.  I  know  you'd  have  loved  the  rustic  bird 
houses  the  older  boys  were  making.  If  you  were 
a  woman  I  am  convinced  you'd  have  stopped 
where  the  raffia  purses  were  being  made.  Per- 
haps you'd  do  what  a  number  of  other  women 
did — immediately  get  some  material  and  go  to 
work,  even  though  you  knew  it  was  planned  for 
girls  only.  Perhaps  you'd  linger  where  they  were 
making  cypress  knee  hanging  baskets.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  a  thing?  Cypress  knees  going 
to  waste  by  the  thousands  and  we  didn't  dream 
they  could  be  made  into  porch  ornaments! 


You  mustn't  pass  the  rope  makers  without  look- 
ing in  on  them,  for  I  don't  believe  I'm  more  proud 
of  any  department !  The  little  Boy  Scout  teacher 
had  come  to  me  when  we  were  laying  our  plans 
and  said  with  seeming  reticence,  "Mrs.  Ellis,  I 
won  a  prize  at  the  Boy  Scout  Camp  for  my  rope 
making  machine — and  say,  it's  lots  of  fun  making 
rope — don't  you  want  me  to  show  some  boy  at 
Folk  School  how?"  The  second  day  his  class 
grew  to  sixteen  and  he  handled  them  like  a  gen- 
eral. The  third  day  the  machines  were  com- 
pleted and  the  first  strands  of  rope  were  made. 
At  the  end  of  that  day  the  young  teacher  brought 
me  sixteen  strands  tied  together — the  first  efforts 
of  the  class.  When  I  admired  it,  he  said,  "It  is 
yours,  we  wanted  you  to  have  the  first  we  made ! 
Can't  you  wear  it  around  your  waist?" 

All  the  time  we've  been  up  here  in  the  hand- 
craft  department,  the  playground  apparatus  has 
been  in  constant  use.  The  swings  have  never 
stopped,  even  though  the  rain  tried  to  persuade 
the  children  on  one  occasion  to  seek  shelter.  The 
seats  of  many  young  trousers  are  thinner  than 
when  they  first  were  tempted  by  those  fascinating 
slides !  Suggestions  of  the  sand  pile  still  remain 
in  many  a  tousled  head.  The  Ocean  Wave  would 
be  positive  proof  that  there  is  nothing  dizzy- 
headed  about  our  younger  generation. 

We  haven't  forgotten  how  joyous  a  thing  it 
was,  "when  we  were  very  young"  to  cut  out  a 
lion,  or  make  a  bead  bracelet  or  mount  a  picture 
for  mamma — so  a  visit  to  the  nursery  school  or 
kindergarten  would  be  a  happy  event.  But  the 
day  nursery !  Babies  everywhere !  Several 
mothers  deposited  three  each  day,  one,  two  and 
three  years  old !  Can't  you  imagine  the  relief 
to  hear  a  talk  without  one  baby  in  arms,  one  un- 
derfoot, the  third  goodness  knows  where — but 
some  place  where  he  shouldn't  be,  no  doubt! 
Some  babies  are  asleep  in  kiddie  coops,  some 
crawling  on  the  floor,  some  playing  with  toys, 
having  such  a  good  time  that  they  are  oblivious 
of  visitors.  The  first  day  a  tot  who  undoubtedly 
had  never  before  had  the  combination  of  a  doll, 
a  bed  and  a  chair,  spent  the  entire  three  hours 
rocking  the  doll,  putting  it  to  bed,  and  smoothing 
the  bed  up  again.  She  was  in  a  world  of  her 
own,  and  one  she  seemed  to  love. 

The  Folk  School  is  such  a  big  thing  that  it 
takes  a  deal  of  writing  even  to  suggest  its  many 
phases.  Do  I  seem  about  to  omit  the  playground 
games — volley  ball,  baseball,  contests  of  all  sorts? 
No  country  complexes  existed  here,  no  community 
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lines  were  drawn  here ;  only  democratic  good  fel- 
lowship reigned. 

I  have  barely  mentioned  the  talks  to  the  farmer 
and  his  wife.  But  the  reactions  to  them  are  felt 
at  a  number  of  points.  The  man  at  the  feed 
store,  which  also  sells  fertilizer,  tells  me  one 
farmer  said,  "That  Folk  School  taught  me  I  must 
raise  my  own  foodstuff,  and  by  golly  I'm  going 
to.  But  you  won't  need  to  worry,  I'll  spend  more 
on  fertilizer."  Another  said,  "I  found  I've  been 
giving  my  soil  the  wrong  thing — that's  worth  a 
heap  to  me."  A  third  remarked  as  he  put  his 
book  of  fiction  down  on  the  librarian's  desk, 
"I'm  not  going  to  read  another  book  on  fiction 
till  I've  read  every  book  on  farming  you  have  in 
this  library !  The  Folk  School  showed  me  I 
ought  to  know  more  about  farming."  The 
women  are  asking  for  books  on  "how  to  raise 
children,"  books  on  turkeys,  chickens.  Perhaps 
these  are  straws — but  we're  hoping  they  show 
how  the  wind  blows. 

When  we  were  working  for  attendance,  the 
leaders  in  each  community  went  from  house  to 
house.  Not  the  least  of  the  things  attained,  we 
believe,  is  the  knowledge  and  insight  that  these 
leaders  have  gained  into  the  lives  of  the  people 
of  their  own  communities. 

In  the  beginning  we  felt  if  only  one  returned 
home  with  a  bigger  vision,  our  work  would  not 
have  been  in  vain.  Are  we  idealists  when  we 
dare  hope  that  in  the  hearts  of  many  in  that  crowd 
there  were  stirrings  and  awakenings  that  will  bear 
fruit  for  our  parish  in  the  years  to  come?  The 
experiment  succeeded — a  victory  for  idealism. 
The  Folk  School  is  established  to  stay  now  as 
one  of  the  annual  events  of  our  parish. 


New  Agreement 
in  A.A.U. 

A  notable  step  in  the  development  of  harmoni- 
ous relationship  between  two  of  the  important 
sports-governing  bodies  of  the  country  was  taken 
at  a  spring  meeting  in  New  York  of  special  com- 
mittees from  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  and 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  Avery  Brundage,  President 
of  the  A.  A.  U.,  and  of  Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  past 
President  of  the  A.  A.  U.  and  now  Chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A., 
it  has  at  last  been  possible  to  eliminate  one  of 


the  causes  of  friction  between  the  A.  A.  U.  and 
the  groups  which  have  had  oversight  of  the  ama- 
teur athletic  activities  of  college  men.  The  plan 
has  been  ratified  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
A.  A.  U. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  amend  its  rules  that  amateur  competitior 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Amateui 
Athletic  Union  by  an  undergraduate  representing 
his  college  during  term  time  in  other  than  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  competition  will  not  sub j eel 
such  competitor  to  the  discipline  of  the  Amateui 
Athletic  Union  if,  it  is  that  such  competition  was 
not  with  or  against  others  under  suspension  by 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  and  further  if  il 
is  that  the  college  of  the  undergraduate  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  or  of  an  allied 
body  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  or  of  any 
group  member  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  or 
one  certified  to  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  as  of 
high  standing  by  a  representative  collegiate  body, 

"That  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  so  amend 
its  rules  as  to  provide  for  a  new  evidence  of 
qualification  for  competition,  the  same  to  be  a 
certificate  by  the  college  the  competitor  seeks  to 
represent,  as  to  his  amateur  status,  character  and 
residence,  if  it  is  that  the  college  of  the  under- 
graduate is  a  member  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  or  of  an  allied  body  of  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union  or  of  any  group  member  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  or  one  certified  to  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  as  of  high  standing  by  a  rep- 
resentative collegiate  body." 

This  of  course  means  that  the  burden  and  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  amateurism  of  col- 
lege students  both  during  term  time  and  during 
non-term  time  whenever  students  represent  the 
colleges  is  to  be  vested  with  finality  in  the  colleges 
themselves  and  that  the  A.  A.  U.  accepts  the  cer- 
tification of  the  colleges  so  long  as  the  colleges 
themselves  are  in  good  standing.  The  competition 
of  college  competitors  in  non-A.  A.  U. -sanctioned 
meets  will,  hereafter,  have  no  effect  on  the 
A.  A.  U.  standing  of  the  competitors  as  in  the 
recent  Northwestern  University  swimming  case, 
provided  that  the  college,  itself  in  good  standing, 
certifies  to  the  A.  A.  U.  that  its  representatives 
are  amateurs. 

Recreation    Loses    Old    Worker. — A.    W. 

Raymond,  Director  of  Recreation,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  resigned  his  position  to  become  mana- 
ger of  the  Columbus  Automobile  Association. 


Longing  —  For  What 


BY 


HOWARD  S.  BRAUCHER 


Stand  upon  a  railway  station  platform  or 
wherever  men  and  women  in  large  numbers  are 
passing  and  watch  the  faces  of  the  men  and 
women,  many  of  them  squinting,  scowling,  trou- 
bled— how  many  are  buoyantly  happy? 

Boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  will  always 
feel  a  measure  of  longing.  The  desire  is  not  so 
much  for  costly  things  as  for  opportunity  for  ac- 
tivity. Man  is  by  nature  an  active  animal.  He 
wants  to  walk,  run,  race,  dance,  swim,  sail,  sing, 
build  something.  He  wants  some  form  of  game 
which  brings  exhilaration,  thrill,  joy. 

Simple  and  elemental  activity  gives  deeper  and 
more  permanent  satisfaction  than  more  compli- 
cated and  involved  activity. 

The  child  and  the  man  wait  for  the  simple 
elemental  revelation  of  activities  which  give  him 
a  feeling  of  freedom,  of  acting  without  external 
restraint.  Such  revelation  is  to  him  a  new  gospel 
— makes  him  a  new  man. 

No  watching  of  others,  no  passive  commercial 
recreation  at  theatre  or  music  hall  can  be  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  great  untouched  mine  of  national  spiritual 
wealth  is  the  hours  of  leisure  of  the  people. 

Automobiles  are  not  needed,  nor  yachts,  nor 
palaces,  nor  costly  machines  of  any  kind. 

You  need  give  no  man  anything  except  to  know 
himself  and  understand  his  own  nature  and  the 
nature  of  his  fellows.  Such  knowledge  pauper- 
izes no  one. 

When  a  man  feels  himself,  during  a  part  of 
each  day,  each  week,  month,  year,  initiating  activ- 
ity under  no  form  of  outer  compulsion  but  merely 
for  the  joy  of  doing,  his  youth  is  preserved,  he 
feels  freedom  preserved,  he  has  incentive  to  live. 

Machinery  has  enslaved  a  large  proportion  of 
mankind.  The  fish  cannot  live  without  water,  the 
bird  without  air,  man  without  freedom.  The 
problem  of  this  generation  is  to  keep  a  part  of 
each  man  free.  The  way  is  to  discover  and  reveal 
the  laws  of  man's  nature  so  that  each  man  shall 
be  helped  to  form  habits  which  shall  keep  him 
free. 

Certain  hours  each  day  the  machinery  of  civili- 
zation weaves  cables  about  each  man  to  bind  him 


in.     No  amount  of  sleep  will  break  these  cables 
or  save  man  from  being  encircled  and  bound. 

Self-initiated  activity  habits  during  the  leisure 
hours,  the  off-time  hours,  can  alone  help  man  to 
weave  a  character  strong  enough  to  preserve  for 
him  an  independent  existence,  to  keep  him  from 
becoming  an  automaton,  a  tool. 

Preaching  will  not  avail.  Nor  writing.  Lead- 
ership it  must  be,  a  Pied  Piper  leadership  that 
calls  to  what  is  hidden  in  man  and  helps  him  to 
form  the  habits  which  reveal  him  to  himself.  One 
by  one  the  by-standers  join  the  game.  First,  the 
feet  begin  to  keep  time,  then  the  whole  body 
catches  the  rhythm,  then  the  individual  forgets 
himself,  his  dignity,  his  pride,  becomes  as  a  little 
child  and  has  entered  his  kingdom  of  heaven, 
joined  the  dance  and  become  a  part  of  the  game. 

Strong  liquor  has  charmed  because  it  freed 
man  of  his  inhibitions,  shook  from  off  him  the 
shackles,  and  made  him  to  himself  a  hero,  a  part 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Song  has  ever 
freed  certain  souls.  The  fountain  of  eternal 
youth  is  within  man — not  oustide — no  water  from 
the  Nile  can  restore  the  child  heart  and  the  child's 
freedom. 

If  the  pipers  have  piped  and  the  people  have 
not  danced — it  is  because  not  enough  tunes  have 
been  tried.  Let  each  man  see  all  the  attractive 
ways  in  which  his  mind  and  body  and  his  soul 
can  be  active  in  his  leisure  hours,  let  each  man 
see,  not  hear,  see  in  life — not  in  books — all  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  the  human  spirit  has 
leaped  the  bounds  set  to  shackle  it  in,  and  each 
person  will  recognize  his  own  call  and  respond 
to  it.  The  dull  hours  will  be  dull  no  longer. 
Dead  spirits  will  take  up  their  beds  and  not  only 
walk  but  dance.  Sex  as  well  as  drink  will  take 
its  proper  place.  There  will  be  no  time  to  spare 
for  wasting  time — precious  time  in  thievery. 

After  all  to  the  man  who  is  alive — gloriously 
alive — time — time  for  comradeship,  time  for 
play,  time  for  freedom,  for  letting  out  what  little 
there  is  within — is  the  great  wealth.  Time  can- 
not be  bought — must  not  be  wasted. 

And  yet  today  the  great  waste  of  America  is 
in  the  leisure  hours  of  America. 
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IN  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


Millions  for  machinery.  Millions  for  the 
study  of  the  body  and  its  diseases.  And  almost 
nothing  as  yet  to  make  fertile  the  great  American 
desert,  the  great  waste — the  leisure  hours  of 
America. 


The  time  has  come  to  seek  to  determine  and 
to  help  to  apply  the  laws  by  which  are  formed 
such  habits  for  the  use  of  leisure  time  as  will 
give  men  individually  and  collectively  greater  and 
more  permanent  satisfaction  in  living. 


IN  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


Recreation  and  Social  Case  Work 


From  Miss  Alice  E.  Richard,  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities  in  Cincinnati,  comes  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  experiment  tried  out 
successfully  by  the  Associated  Charities  of  em- 
phasizing recreation  in  social  case  work  as  an  aid 
to  normal  family  development.  Miss  Richard 
says : 

"We  were  very  conscious  about  five  years  ago 
that  our  case  workers  were  not  giving  due  consid- 
eration to  the  value  of  recreation  as  a  means  for 
the  development  of  personality  and  the  develop- 
ment of  proper  attitudes  between  members  of 
families.  Our  study  at  that  time  revealed  that  the 
cultural  life  of  our  families  was  given  little  atten- 
tion and  that  the  monotony  which  our  families 
suffer  was,  in  a  measure,  responsible  for  some  of 
the  social  problems  which  were  developing  in  the 
family  group  as  well  as  in  lives  of  individuals. 
Conscious  of  this  we  had  one  of  our  workers  who 
has  considerable  training  in  dramatics  and  danc- 
ing, and  a  fine  knowledge  of  music,  take  over  the 
responsibility  for  emphasizing  the  need  of  recrea- 
tion as  a  social  force  in  the  development  of  normal 
family  life  among  our  clients.  She  began  this  work 
by  giving  talks  to  the  staff,  by  reading  records  and 
calling  attention  to  specific  needs  on  individual 
cases  to  the  supervisor  of  the  district.  Workers 
were  requested  to  study  each  individual  in  the 
family  from  the  standpoint  of  his  recreational 
life.  She  held  conferences  with  special  workers 
or  individual  cases,  trying  to  assist  the  worker  in 
planning  for  some  definite  recreational  or  cultural 
program  for  certain  individuals  as  part  of  the 
case  work  plan  for  the  family. 

"We  recognized  when  we  began  to  give  thought 
to  recreational  needs  that  Cincinnati  was  doing 
much  along  recreation  lines  but  many  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  adults  of  our  families  were  in  no 
way  tied  up  with  these  activities.  Reasons  were 
various,  chief  among  them  the  fact  that  recrea- 
tional agencies  were  not  particularly  keen  to  in- 
clude in  their  special  programs  children  from 
"problem"  families  and  that  certain  of  our  chil- 
dren having  peculiarities  did  not  necessarily  fit 
into  groups  already  established. 

"Another  important  discovery  was  that  limited 
funds  and  lack  of  initiative,  inferiority  complexes, 
special  peculiarities  of  all  kinds,  made  children 
and  adults,  particularly  adults,  hesistant  to  be- 
come partakers  in  any  neighborhood  recreational 


activity.  We  discovered  that  it  took  a  case  work 
approach  to  learn  what  the  barrier  was  that  kept 
the  adult  or  child  from  joining  any  given  activity 
and  that  it  took  case  work  treatment  to  break 
down  the  barrier. 

"On  the  one  hand  the  case  worker  tried  to  do  a 
case  work  job  with  agencies,  helping  to  interpret 
our  clients  to  the  recreational  agencies,  individual 
by  individual,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  did  case 
work  with  the  clients  in  their  effort  to  tie  them 
up  with  the  particular  recreational  activity 
through  which  the  client  would  find  himself  and 
through  which  a  source  of  outside  interest  that 
was  wholesome  could  become  part  of  the  home 
atmosphere. 

"During  the  past  five  years  there  has  grown  up 
a  much  better  understanding  between  the  recrea- 
tional workers  and  the  family  case  workers, 
broader  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  case 
worker  of  what  wholesome  family  life  requires, 
and  of  what  wholesome  really  means ;  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  development  of  the  cultural 
needs  of  individuals  and  there  have  developed 
resources  through  which  many  of  our  clients  have 
found  an  opportunity  for  personality  develop- 
ment. 

"The  recreational  worker  does  not  head  any 
department.  She  devotes  herself  only  half  of  the 
time  to  this  work  and  her  plan  is  to  work  through 
the  case  workers  merely  to  make  them  more  and 
more  conscious  of  the  points  which  I  have  thus 
far  brought  out.  She  does  conduct  one  dramatic 
class  merely  because  we  have  found  children  who 
apparently  cannot  be  tied  up  with  dramatic  in- 
terests in  the  community  because  of  limitations, 
physically  or  socially,  and  who  want  and  need  this 
kind  of  expression.  She  does  not  conduct  this 
dramatic  class  in  the  name  of  the  Associated 
Charities.  She  had  taken  up  the  question  of 
dramatics  for  special  children  with  the  Woman's 
City  Club  and  through  a  committee  known  as  the 
Junior  Workshop  Committee  she  has  allowed  this 
work  to  function  under  the  Woman's  City  Club 
so  that  the  children  go  to  the  Junior  Workshop 
theatre  of  the  Woman's  City  Club.  Our  recrea- 
tional director  gives  her  time  once  a  week  ( Satur- 
day morning)  at  the  Woman's  Club  to  train  these 
children.  While  the  members  of  this  class  are 
primarily  the  selected  children  of  the  Charities, 
(Concluded  on  page  497) 
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Leadership  in  Play  in  America 


BY 


DR.  THOMAS  E.  JONES, 
President  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee 


One  who  leads  the  play  life  of  America  touches 
the  heart  of  the  nation.  Walter  Camp,  Tex 
Rickard,  Bobby  Jones,  Helen  Wills,  Charlie 
Chaplin,  Will  Rogers,  Joe  and  Farina  in  "Our 
Gang"  have  played  upon  the  heart  strings  of 
millions  of  Americans.  In  the  skill,  good  humor 
and  intense  humanity  of  these  players  we  have 
seen  ourselves  represented.  A  good  feeling,  a 
satisfied,  relieved  emotion  has  swept  over  us  as 
we  have  beheld  ourselves  caught  up  in  the  joyous 
life  of  another.  We  experience,  through  play, 
the  atmosphere,  the  surrounding  air  and  sunshine 
of  the  changing  country  to  which  we  belong. 

Perhaps  no  people  have  greater  capacity  for 
play  then  Americans.  The  variety  of  racial  and 
cultural  stocks  which  constitute  our  population 
makes  easy  an  atmosphere  of  play.  Immigrants, 
travelers,  and  students  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  added  songs,  dances,  games  and 
witticism  to  our  play  heritage.  London  bridge, 
Blindman's  buff,  Maypole,  Cricket,  Football, 
Quoits  and  a  score  of  other  games  from  England  ; 
Tennis,  games  of  chance  and  similar  recreations 
from  France;  Calisthenics  from  Scandinavia; 
Jiujitsu  from  Japan;  Jazz,  Black-bottom  and  the 
Charleston  from  the  Negro  and  folk  dances  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  provide  us  with  instruments 
for  every  kind  of  frolic  and  fun.  The  dash,  en- 
ergy and  lack  of  conventionality  found  in  Amer- 
ica is  often  ascribed  to  this  variety  of  play  spirit. 
If  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy, 
the  American  "Jac^"  should  be  anything  but  dull. 
Diversity  of  racial  origins  with  variety  of  social 
customs  have  undoubtedly  created  a  social  milieu 
which  is  of  importance  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  work  and  play  in  this  country. 

The  spirit  of  contest  which  is  essential  to  all 
good  games  is  notoriously  present  in  American 
play.  Whether  it  be  in  the  city  or  on  the  farm, 
in  sophisticated  hotels  or  in  pioneer  homesteads, 
much  of  American  recreation  takes  the  form  of 
competitive  effort.  A  generation  ago  the  wood- 
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cutter,  the  corn-husker  and  ditch-digger  per- 
formed almost  superhuman  tasks  that  his  boast 
might  be  kept  before  the  boisterous  acclaim  of 
frontiersmen.  Walking  the  range,  throwing  the 
lariat  and  bullying  the  tenderfoot  are  similar  in 
content,  if  not  in  form,  to  playing  the  stock 
market,  gambling  on  the  races  and  forcing  tc 
the  wall  competitors  in  business.  These  are 
games  of  chance  which  call  for  courage,  energy 
and  astuteness.  They  are  favorites  in  America. 

In  view  of  the  play  spirit  in  America  and  its 
effectiveness  as  a  socializing  agency,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  every  city,  small  town  and  rural 
district  have  a  play  program  with  adequately 
trained  leaders.  Of  the  three  thousand  cities 
with  5,000  population  and  above  in  1928  but  872 
reported  having  any  community  recreation  pro- 
grains  under  leadership.  Six  thousand  six  hun- 
dred were  outdoor  and  2,200  were  indoor  centers. 
The  greatest  number  of  play  spaces  were  tennis 
courts,  then  baseball  fields,  athletic  fields,  swim- 
ming pools,  bathing  beaches,  golf  courses,  sum- 
mer camps  and  stadiums.  A  total  of  13,700  such 
centers  were  recorded  in  the  1928  playground 
census.  There  were  also  374  community  houses, 
239  play  streets  and  760  other  play  areas  reported. 
While  these  records  show  marked  progress  in 
areas,  facilities  and  quality  of  leadership  over  the 
average  figures  for  1923  to  1927  only  the  barest 
essentials  of  our  needs  have  been  met. 

Perhaps  the  most  appalling  discrepancies  in 
recreation  facilities  are  found  in  the  Negro 
group.  According  to  the  year  book  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
there  were  nearly  twenty-eight  times  as  many 
outdoor  playgrounds  and  twenty-three  times  as 
many  indoor  centers  for  white  as  for  colored 
children  in  proportion  to  their  respective  popu- 
lations. In  some  northern  cities  the  Negro  is 
still  admitted  to  the  same  facilities  in  parks  and 
other  playgrounds  as  the  whites.  And  a  growing 
number  of  southern  cities  are  establishing  play 
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spaces  for  Negroes.  Yet  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  in  seven  cities  cited  by  Woofter  where  there 
were  inadequate  recreation  facilities,  the  per  cent 
of  Negro  juvenile  offenders  was  from  ten  to 
twenty-eight  per  cent  greater  than  the  per  cent  of 
Negroes  in  the  population. 

Mr.  Forrester  B.  Washington  in  his  recent  sur- 
vey of  forty  northern  and  seventeen  southern 
cities  points  out  that  Negroes  are  actually  dis- 
couraged from  participating  in  many  wholesome 
leisure-time  activities  because  the  white  public 
seems  to  believe  that  the  Negro  does  not  desire 
wholesome  recreation  and  that  his  taste  is  sordid. 

"But  worse  than  denying  him  the  opportunity 
of  developing  a  taste  for  the  higher  type  of 
leisure-time  activities  is  the  practice  in  some 
quarters  of  forcing  upon  the  Negro  a  taste  for 
degraded  forms  of  leisure-time  activities.  One 
example  of  this  is  the  practice  of  certain  indus- 
trial firms  and  railroads  that  house  Negro  em- 
ployees in  bunk  houses  on  company  property  of 
deliberately  setting  up  gambling  games  as  a  part 
of  the  recreational  program  for  these  men.  An- 
other example  is  the  quite  general  practice  of  the 
talking  machine  companies,  of  almost  forcing  on 
the  Negro  so-called  "race  records"  that  are  dis- 
tinctly immoral  in  their  titles  and  content.  Some 
of  these  records  are  so  obscene  that  the  companies 
have  not  the  courage  to  advertise  them  in  their 
regular  catalogs,  but  issued  special  catalogs,  for 
Negroes.  Not  content  with  issuing  special  cata- 
logs, the  companies  also  flaunt  the  suggestive  titles 
of  these  records,  accompanied  by  obscene  pictures, 
in  the  Negro  newspapers." 

Again  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  of  the  Ne- 
groes, which  is  nearly  three  times  that  of  the 
whites,  and  greater  for  women  than  men,  is 
astonishingly  high  in  congested  areas  of  our  cities. 
It  is  imperative  that  more  attention  be  given  to 
establishing  out-door  playgrounds,  fresh  air 
courts  and  recreation  centers  for  this  one-tenth 
of  our  population. 


Two  billion  eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
are  spent  annually  for  sickness  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  health  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  Dr.  Michael  M.  Davis,  medi- 
cal science  director  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald  fund. 
About  one-quarter  of  this  amount  goes  for  doc- 
tors' fees,  more  than  one-quarter  for  hospitals  and 
clinics,  another  quarter  or  more  for  drugs  and 
appliances,  while  the  remainder  is  divided  among 
dentists  and  nurses  and  other  legitimate  practi- 
tioners. 


Handcraft  in  Melrose, 
Massachusetts 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  Park  Commission  of 
Melrose,  Massachusetts,  which  conducts  the  play- 
grounds of  the  city,  sent  out  to  all  the  children  a 
circular  telling  of  the  summer  playgrounds  and 
asking  them  to  check  activities  in  which  they  were 
most  interested.  As  a  result  of  the  response  se- 
cured, the  Park  Commission  planned  a  summer 
program  comprising  many  games,  sports  and  sim- 
ilar activities  but  offering,  in  addition,  classes  in 
model  aircraft,  cement  construction  and  life  sav- 
ing. 

The  airplane  class  started  with  thirty-nine 
members  who  met  two  hours  each  day  for  in- 
struction. The  cement  class,  although  it  repre- 
sented an  entirely  new  idea,  began  with  a  group 
of  eighteen  which  met  twice  each  week  under  a 
capable  instructor.  The  boys  were  taught  proper 
ingredients,  proportions  and  the  making  of, wood 
forms  or  molds.  Members  of  the  class  completed 
at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  $1.26,  a  bird  bath  which 
will  be  placed  in  one  of  the  parks.  They  also 
made  two  park  settees  which  they  donated  to  the 
city.  The  material  for  both  cost  $2.43.  Another 
achievement  was  represented  in  sixteen  flower 
urns,  which  have  been  sold  to  the  members  of 
the  class  at  $1.00  each.  "The  dollar  which  we 
are  receiving  for  the  urns,"  writes  George  W. 
Rogers,  Secretary  of  the  Park  Commission,  "is  to 
be  divided  as  follows — seventy-three  cents  will 
be  returned  to  the  city  for  the  cost  of  the  mate- 
rial and  the  balance  is  to  be  placed  in  a  recreation 
fund  to  be  used  to  finance  the  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  we  are  planning  to  organize  during  the 
fall." 

The  settees  donated  by  the  class  to  the  city  and 
placed  in  the  main  park,  will  have  on  the  under 
side  of  the  seats  the  names  of  all  the  boys  who 
helped  to  construct  them. 


"Garb  'em  Gaily  and  Gangling  Brothers' 
Circus." — Not  a  single  feature  was  lacking  in 
the  three-ring  circus  given  in  Pasadena  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Playground  and  Community  Serv- 
ice and  the  Pasadena  Post  of  the  American  Legion 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps!  The  Elks'  Band  and 
Drill  Corps,  the  Firemen's  Band,  the  gigantic 
pageant,  numberless  wild  animals,  covered  wagons, 
Indians  and  side  shows  combined  to  make  this  the 
most  thrilling  circus  Pasadena  has  ever  known. 


An  Experimental  Playground  in  India 


Miss  Irene  Mott,  who  is  working  in  India, 
writes  of  the  playground  which  she  started  as  an 
experiment  in  Amraoti.  "The  section,"  says  Miss 
Mott,  "was  perhaps  our  worst  slum,  with  adjoin- 
ing mud  houses  face  to  face  in  ten  foot  areas 
with  no  paving  or  drainage.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible to  work  there  because  of  the  numbers  of 
men  and  boys  lounging  about  with  nothing  to  do 
but  make  rude  comments.  So  I  decided  to  try 
and  see  what  play  would  do  in  this  section  where 
most  of  the  bad  inter-community  feeling  started. 

"A  Mohammedan  college  boy  volunteered  his 
services.  I  had  trouble  when  I  started  the  move- 
ment because  the  Municipal  Committee  (Hindu) 
told  me  not  to  use  a  Mohammedan,  but  we  went 
ahead.  The  result  two  months  later  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  sights  I  have  ever  seen. 
Here  were  fifty  people  playing  football,  from 
twelve  year  old  boys,  hovering  on  the  outskirts 
for  a  chance  to  kick,  to  a  gray  haired  Saddhu  of 
forty.  There  were  Hindus  and  Mohammedans, 
all  castes  jumbled  up.  It  was  all  accompanied  by 
wild  enthusiasm  which  was  not  dampened  even 
by  occasional  falls  into  filthy  mud  holes  or  by  cows 
shouldering  their  way  through  the  middle  of  them. 
The  thing  which  pleased  me  most  was  that  after 
a  two  days'  absence  Khan,  our  volunteer  leader, 
returned  to  find  the  boys  playing  with  a  ball  which 
they  had  made  themselves  out  of  rags." 

The  story  of  Khan's  experience  is  told  in  his 
own  words: 

Having  completed  a  year's  course  in  the  Physi- 
cal Education  in  Spence  College  Jubbulpore,  I  am 
convinced  of  the  great  possibilities  that  physical 
education  can  do  in  improving  the  condition  of 
those  who  are  poor  both  in  health  and  mind.  I 
therefore  volunteered  my  humble  services  to  the 
public  in  general  and  to  have  more  practical 
organizing  experience  in  particular.  Immediately 
after  completing  my  Wood  Badge  course  at 
Bharaghat  I  came  down  to  Amraoti  and  started 
my  work.  This  was  on  the  ninth  of  April,  1929. 

On  the  evening  of  the  tenth  Miss  Mott  and  I 
went  to  Wadali.  There  we  met  a  few  boys  and 
we  gathered  some  more,  about  fifteen  in  all,  of 
all  ages  between  nine  and  fifteen.  We  stayed 
there  for  some  time  and  during  this  time  I  con- 
ducted some  physical  activities  and  relay  races. 
Most  of  the  players  were  school  boys  and  they 
were  very  easy  to  discipline.  They  easily  and 
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clearly  understood  my  instructions  and  responded 
very  well.  We  had  a  jolly  good  time ;  they  all 
went  away  happy  promising  to  meet  again  next 
week. 

Next  morning  we  went  to  a  place  quite  in  the 
center  of  the  town,  known  as  Massengegunge.  I 
found  this  quarter  in  a  miserable  condition  with 
awfully  bad  sanitation.  We  found  the  boys  play- 
ing marbles  or  sitting  on  dust  and  dirt  chatting 
away.  We  approached  these  boys  and  their  par- 
ents and  told  them  of  our  intentions,  informed 
them  of  our  plans  that  we  had  reserved  a  piece 
of  land  for  them  known  as  Ghaghat,  quite  in  the 
open  and  that  we  desired  to  play  with  them.  We 
had  great  difficulty  in  arguing  and  convincing 
them  of  the  advantages  of  open  air,  sunshine  and 
organized  games  which  would  not  have  cost  them 
anything  at  all.  A  very  small  number  of  boys 
were  quite  pleased  to  come  for  the  play  and  a 
few  others  also  reluctantly  condescended  to  come. 
I  went  there  the  same  evening.  I  met  a  few  boys 
and  sent  some  of  them  to  get  some  more.  Quite 
a  good  number  turned  up,  say  about  twenty.  I 
tried  to  line  them  up  but  they  had  no  idea  what 
a  straight  line  meant.  They  just  stood  next  each 
other.  I  gave  them  a  few  posture  correcting  exer- 
cises. They  did  not  like  this  sort  of  calisthenics 
and  regarded  it  as  an  absolute  farce.  I  had  hard- 
ly taken  them  a  couple  of  days  when  the  boys 
and  parents  started  approaching  me  with  all  sorts 
of  unheard  of  funny  and  amusing  objections. 

1).  When  I  wanted  to  keep  record  of  attend- 
ance they  thought  that  I  was  taking  their  names 
down  to  enlist  them  for  war. 

2).  Others  who  were  a  little  wiser,  if  I  may 
use  that  word,  thought  that  I  meant  to  give  them 
strength  and  physique  with  the  ulterior  motive 
of  taking  them  to  war. 

3).  It  is  superstition  in  India  that  when  any- 
thing is  to  be  built,  human  sacrifices  have  got  to 
be  offered,  and  uneducated  women  make  conveni- 
ence of  this  threat  to  their  children  to  keep  them 
indoor  by  frightening  them  of  being  caught  to  be 
thrown  under  bridges. 

4).  That  by  the  mixing  of  the  various  com- 
munities, Basers*,  Taliesf  and  Mohammedans  on 
common  playground  was  meant  to  spoil  their  re- 
spective castes  or  to  injure  the  superiority  and 


*Basars — one   of   the   outcastes 

fTalies — quite   a    high    caste — oil    pressers 
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pride  of  the  one  caste  by  mixing  with  the  other. 

5).  Some  were  not  content  with  the  above 
objection  but  believed  that  we  were  trying  to  turn 
them  into  Christians. 

6).  I  met  opposition  from  all  castes  and  was 
accused  of  working  in  the  interest  of  Hindus 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  only  a  chance 
that  the  Hindus  happened  to  be  in  the  majority 
in  that  part. 

Thus  far  I  have  traced  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  public  in  general  and  the  players  in  particular 
but  now  I  will  try  to  show  briefly  some  of  the 
physical  inconveniences  and  the  unsuitability  of 
the  place  in  its  present  state. 

1 ) .  The  ground  is  much  too  small  for  the  large 
number  of  people  who  gradually  started  to  come, 
between  forty  to  fifty  in  number,  to  play  to- 
gether. 

2).  This  piece  of  ground  is  situated  in  a  place 
something  like  a  thoroughfare. 

3).  There  is  no  definite  arrangement  to  show 
that  this  ground  was  reserved  for  us  and  there 
was  nothing  to  check  them. 

4).  Many  people  were  constantly  crossing  the 
field  to  reach  the  public  latrine,  200  yards  away. 
Others  would  cross  with  pots  on  their  heads  to 
reach  the  water  pipe  about  a  hundred  yards  on 
the  other  side. 

5).  There  being  a  public  market  at  very  close 
distance,  a  number  of  carts  and  men  used  to  cross 
the  field. 

6).  This  being  a  nice  open  place  a  number  of 
cattle  gathered  there  at  night  and  left  the  place 
dirty  in  the  morning.  Even  though  the  cattle 
were  driven  away  in  the  morning  they  occasionally 
ran  into  the  field.  The  cattle  owner  in  spite  of 
all  requests  would  not  listen,  and  it  was  a  beastly 
hard  trouble  to  organize  these  cattle  and  the  boys 
at  the  same  time. 

So  far  I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  difficulties 
and  hindrances  on  my  way.  I  will  now  briefly 
narrate  how  I  overcame  some  of  them.  For  the 
first  few  days  I  played  with  the  Basar  boys  only 
and  played  a  few  games  with  them.  Others,  see- 
ing the  boys  amused,  joined  afterwards.  I  tried 
to  have  a  few  relay  races  with  them  but  these 
boys  will  not  stand  quite  in  a  single  line.  In  the 
next  few  days  I  bought  them  a  football.  I  found 
that  football  was  a  game  which  interested  them 
most.  Gradually  ,they  all  were  so  much  taken 
with  the  game  of  football  and  volley  ball  and  other 
activities  that  they  must  have  been  coming  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  every  time.  On  many  eve- 
nings also  we  played  Indian  games,  namely  Khoke, 


Do  Do,  Nonpat  Surkadi.  After  that  I  took  them 
through  some  races,  100  yard  dash,  high  jumps 
and  long  jumps. 

For  the  first  few  days  I  had  difficulty  in  gather- 
ing the  boys  but  now  they  all  respond  to  the 
whistle,  and  now  if  ever  a  boy  keeps  away  the 
whole  of  them  become  against  him  and  want  him 
to  obey.  They  have  also  learned  to  have  due 
regard  to  the  laws  of  the  games.  In  them  they 
have  been  developed  to  a  team  spirit  and  they  all 
cooperate  very  well. 

I  have  been  quite  pleased  with  my  own  little 
efforts  and  in  conclusion  I  only  hope  that  some- 
body would  come  forward  to  carry  on  the  work 
in  which  the  public  has  now  begun  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  interest. 


Recreation  and  Social  Case  Work 

(Continued  from   pftge  493) 

any  child  can  bring  another  child  so  as  to  make 
possible  a  class  which  does  not  necessarily  consist 
of  Associated  Charities'  children  only. 

"Workers  have  discovered  latent  talents  in  our 
children,  scholarships  have  been  secured  from 
dramatic  schools,  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
adults  have  been  interested  in  joining  groups  al- 
ready existing  in  the  community  and  all  of  it  has 
been  done  strictly  on  a  case  work  basis,  by  in- 
dividual analysis  and  an  effort  to  fit  the  particular 
need  of  the  individual  to  the  particular  resource 
in  the  community  which  met  that  need. 

"Occasionally  at  Christmas  time  individuals 
have  given  parties.  Some  of  them  were  very 
worthwhile  and  have  meant  much  in  the  way  of 
interest  in  clients  and  in  the  working  out  of  their 
problems,  and  some  of  them  were  just  parties. 
We  have  not  particularly  encouraged  such  parties 
under  our  leadership.  We  have  as  far  as  possible 
tried  to  work  through  the  existing  recreational 
agencies,  our  particular  task  being  that  of  dis- 
covering the  individual  need  in  our  clients  and 
finding  out  in  the  recreational  program  that  exists 
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in  Cincinnati  the  particular  recreation  which 
would  fit  this  individual  and  help  toward  iiis  per- 
sonal development,  in  changing  his  attitude  of 
mind  and  bringing  a  vital  interest  into  the  life, 
of  the  family  and  make  for  'living'  where  there 
had  previously  only  been  existence.  The  family! 
case  worker  is  beginning  to  realize  more  and. 
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more  that   family  case  work  means  helping  the 

family  and  all  its  members  to  live'  me  broadest 
and  fullest  life  possible."  .  -•  •• 
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The  Gold  Mine  of  Germany 


BY 


JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


The  organized  devotion  to  physical  culture — it 
is  hardly  too  much  to  call  it  a  German  obsession. 
Athletics  always  was  a  German  specialty.  More 
than  a  century  ago,  Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn  (you 
will  find  his  name  by  the  way,  on  a  pew  in  the  old 
St.  Paul's  Church  at  Frankfurt,  among  the  dis- 
tinguished attendants  upon  the  Revolutionary  As- 
sembly of  1848)  organized  the  Deutsche  Turner- 
schaft  (the  German  Gymnastic  Union)  ;  its  pur- 
pose to  further  the  preservation  of  the  German 
people  by  physical  training.  Out  of  it  grew  the 
wide-spread  interest  in  competitive  sport;  but 
always  the  Germans  have  stressed  the  matter  of 
physical  preparedness,  not  only  as  a  part  of  mili- 
tary training  in  a  whole  people  armed  for  national- 
istic purposes,  but  as  a  prerequisite  to  competent 
individual  life. 

The  War  stripped  Germany  of  its  athletes  gen- 
erally, and  especially  of  those  equipped  to  train 
others.  Along  a  thousand  miles  of  battle-front, 
Germany's  best  of  physical  manhood  died  or  was 
irremediably  crippled.  It  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  first  and  deepest  into  the  hell-fire 
should  go  those  best  fit  to  carry  on  the  athletic 
tradition. 

It  was  characteristically  German  that  among 
the  problems  first  confronted  was  that  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  German  physique.  As  for  material 
for  rejuvenation — those  now  between  fifteen  and 
thirty  were  the  children  who  especially  suffered 
from  war-privations  and  the  effects  of  the  block- 
ade. Virtually  no  home  escaped.  A  rich  man  in 
Hamburg  told  me  that  he  could  observe  the  in- 
creasing effects  upon  his  own  children ;  suffering 
actual  hunger  to  the  point  of  physical  injury. 

"I  had  money  enough,"  he  said,  "but  there  was 
no  food  to  buy  with  it." 

I  had  the  same  story  from  dozens  of  others. 
There  was  an  appreciable  diminution  in  the  aver- 
age stature  and  general  vitality  of  German  chil- 
dren after  the  War.  To  a  prominent  psychiatrist 
in  Berlin  I  remarked  upon  what  I  thought  to  be 
a  general  characteristic  of  the  children  playing  in 

•From  the  Survey  Graphic,  February,  1929.  Published  by 
courtesy  of  Survey  Associates,  Incorporated. 
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the   parks — an   unnatural   quiet,    a   solemnity,    a 
strained,  "anxious"  look. 

"Do  I  imagine  that?"  I  asked. 
"No,  it  is  true.  They  bear  the  marks  of  inade- 
quate pre-natal  metabolism  of  their  mothers  dur- 
ing the  'starvation  period'  of  the  War  and  the 
inflation :  probably  of  insufficient  nourishment  for 
themselves;  and  of  the  anxiety  and  uncertainty 
saturating  their  home  atmosphere.  Children  are 
unconsciously  very  sensitive  to  atmosphere,  and 
Germany  is  a  pretty  anxious  place,  and  will  be  for 
a  long  time  to  come." 

Far  more  than  before  the  War  has  physical 
training  become  a  matter  of  public  policy.  Army 
and  police — even  the  aviators  under  privately 
owned  corporations — devote  greater  attention  to 
it  even  than  formerly.  Aside  from  that,  which  is 
natural  enough  in  a  country  more  or  less  com- 
pletely disarmed,  in  every  part  of  Germany  gov- 
ernment has  definitely  taken  on  the  subject  of  rec- 
reation and  physical  culture.  It  is  now  provided 
by  law  that  municipalities  large  and  small  must 
provide  athletic  fields,  swimming-pools  and  other 
facilities  for  physical  culture.  Some  of  those 
already  constructed  are  extraordinarily  fine.  The 
stadium  and  Sport  Forum  at  Berlin  are  models; 
not  less  so  is  the  great  stadium  at  Cologne,  where 
this  summer  was  held  perhaps  the  greatest  Turn- 
fest  in  German  history — the  first  really  old-style 
meeting  since  the  War. 

But  equally  notable  is  the  opening  of  colleges 
for  the  training  of  athletic  and  physical-culture 
teachers,  and  for  the  teaching  of  sports.  Leaders 
with  university  status  are  turned  out  at  the  end  of 
a  three  and  one-half  years'  course,  and  are  rapidly 
replacing  the  generation  of  such  leaders  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  War,  or  now  getting  too  old  for 
this  strenuous  occupation.  In  those  schools,  at  a 
very  low  price,  one  can  be  taught  all  sorts  of  sport, 
from  skiing  to  tennis,  from  boxing  to  football, 
And  passing  almost  any  sizeable  town  in  Germany 
one  can  see  from  the  train  windows  the  municipal 
playing  fields  or  perhaps  the  swimming-pool 
where  the  new  Germany  is  trying  to  restore  the 
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vigorous  physical  development  wasted  on  the 
battle-fronts. 

There  was  something  almost  hysterical  about 
the  joy  with  which  Germans  of  all  classes  hailed 
the  news  that  their  athletes  had  won  second  place 
in  the  Olympiad  at  Amsterdam  this  year.  They 
were  content  to  have  "shown"  at  all  in  the  compe- 
tition. To  them  it  signified  that  Germany  in  one 
of  her  ancient  specialties  was  "coming  back ;"  they 
keenly  relished  this  symbol  of  restored  neighbor- 
ship. 

"'Perhaps  you  do  not  fully  realize,"  said  a  Ger- 
man to  me  during  the  Turnfest  at  Cologne,  "the 
service  that  international  athletics  renders  to  the 
cause  of  international  peace  and  good  understand- 
ing. We  are  going  to  Amsterdam  to  the  Olympics 
for  the  first  time  since  1912.  I  hope  our  young 
men  will  do  well;  but  I  am  content  that  they  are 
back  again  in  the  kind  of  competition  of  which 
all  peoples  can  be  proud,  and  which  leaves  no 
world-ruin  behind." 


Results  of  Harmon 
Foundation  Contest 

With  a  donation  of  $2,000  to  Laura  A.  Pat- 
ridge  of  Owosso,  Michigan,  the  Harmon  Founda- 
tion of  New  York  City  has  completed  a  total  of 
sixteen  awards  to  real  estate  companies  which 
have  set  aside  land  for  permanent  public  play- 
grounds, according  to  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America,  which  adminis- 
tered the  awards. 

Fourteen  subdividers  have  received  $2,000 
awards  and  two  have  received  $1,000  awards. 
The  playgrounds  donated  vary  from  one  to  eleven 
acres  in  area.  They  range  from  one  and  six- 
tenths  to  fourteen  percent  of  the  subdivisions  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  twelve  of  them  being  in 
excess  of  four  percent. 

Factors  influencing  the  choice  of  real  estate 
men  to  receive  the  awards  were  the  type  and 
promise  of  the  subdivision,  the  rapidity  of  the 
city's  growth  in  population,  and  the  willingness 
of  the  city  to  accept  the  play  areas. 

The  appraised  value  of  the  areas  set  apart  is 
more  than  $121,000.  In  most  cases,  the  money 
given  was  devoted  to  developing  and  beautifying 
the  play  spaces. 


The  purpose  of  the  Foundation's  awards  was 
threefold :  to  show  municipalities  that  it  is  wise 
to  acquire  recreation  space  from  subdividers  at 
no  expense  save  loss  of  taxes;  to  show  subdivid- 
ers that  it  is  profitable  to  donate  space  for  public 
use  and  even  to  go  to  the  expense  of  improving 
and  beautifying  it;  and,  third,  to  inform  pros- 
pective home  buyers  of  the  advantage  to  them- 
selves and  their  children  of  a  play  area  near 
their  homes. 

The  experience  of  the  National  Realty  Com- 
pany of  Indianapolis,  which  set  aside  playground 
space  in  a  Battle  Creek  subdivision  for  Walter 
Betterly,  illustrates  the  advantage  reaped  by  the 
real  estate  man. 

"Within  a  period  of  approximately  three  weeks 
we  disposed  of  all  of  the  lots,"  writes  the  com- 
pany, "and  we  all  feel  that  the  success  of  this 
sale  was  due  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the  setting 
aside  of  a  little  over  three  acres  of  beautiful 
wooded  land  in  the  subdivision  for  a  recreational 


area. 


"Practically  all  of  the  buyers  have  children, 
and  the  idea  of  having  a  play  field  and  recrea- 
tional area  met  with  their  instant  approval.  The 
first  lots  to  go  were  those  near  this  part  that  was 
set  aside.  I  feel  that  this  is  the  first  thing  a 
subdivider  should  provide  for  in  his  plat." 

The  city  stands  to  gain  even  more  than  the 
donor  of  the  recreation  site,  it  is  pointed  out  by 
W.  E.  Brooks,  city  manager  of  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia,  to  which  the  Suncrest  Homes 
Company  gave  four  and  a  half  acres.  "It  re- 
ceives without  cost  a  piece  of  land  which  in  a 
few  years  could  be  purchased  only  at  figures 
which  would  perhaps  be  prohibitive,"  he  stated. 

The  companies  receiving  the  awards  were :  Will 
County  Realty  Co.,  Joliet;  J.  D.  Diffenbaugh, 
Monmouth,  and  the  Carl  O.  Johnson  Co.,  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois;  H.  A.  Smith,  Anderson,  Indiana; 
Great  Lakes  Land  Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Sun  Set 
Hills  Development  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Betterly,  Battle  Creek,  Michi- 
gan; George  F.  Kramer,  South  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota; Conshohocken  Realty  Co.,  Conshohocken, 
Pa.;  Boundary  Realty  Co.,  New  York  City; 
Estates  Realty  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio;  Monticello 
Land  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  J.  A.  Stobaugh  and  Mrs. 
Anna  L.  Newlin,  of  Coleman,  and  Mr.  W.  L. 
Stark,  Austin,  Texas ;  the  Sunset  Homes  Com- 
pany, Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  and  Henrietta  Fuller, 
Jessie  Wallis  and  Amanda  Crooks,  of  Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


TOM  SAWYER  DAY  AT  WAIKIKI  BEACH 


Tom  Sawyer  Day  at  Waikiki 


BY  ARTHUR  K.  POWLISON 


Superintendent  of  Recreation 


Mark  Twain  has  immortalized  Tom  Sawyer 
and  his  many  humorous  adventures  with  Huckle- 
berry Finn.  You  will  remember  how  Tom  Saw- 
yer's friends  passed  on  the  dusty  country  road 
and  how  they  stopped  to  watch  him  whitewash 
his  fence.  Their  superiority  changed  to  envy  as 
they  watched  him  swing  his  brush  with  a  flourish. 
Finally  he  actually  permitted  them  to  whitewash 
a  section ! 

There  is  a  bit  of  Tom  Sawyer  spirit  in  us  all, 
especially  among  children  under  twelve,  and,  as 
Mark  Twain's  young  hero  found,  this  spirit  can 
sometimes  be  put  to  advantage. 

Honolulu  was  surprised  to  find  itself  host  on 
the- afternoon  of  May  fourteen  to  over  two  thou- 
sand boy  and  girl  Tom  Sawyers,  who  ranged  in 
age  from  eight  to  fifteen. 


'Extracts    from    article    appearing    in    Paradise    of    the    Pacific, 
fune,   1929.  .,,. 
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Loose  coral  had  drifted  in  from  the  reefs  which 
make  Waikiki 's  surfing  famous,  and  was  causing 
annoyance  to  swimmers.  There  was  no  question 
but  that  it  needed  to  be  cleaned  out.  Everybody's 
business  seemed  nobody's  business.  Dr.  Dai  Yen 
Chang,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
Chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Com- 
mittee, suggested  a  beach  clean-up  to  the  Recrea- 
tion Commission,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
Bertram  Ribenburgh,  Superintendent  of  Parks, 
agreed  to  haul  away  and  use  for  fill  such  loose 
coral  as  could  be  piled  up  by  the  boys  and  girls. 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Swanzy,  Chairman  of  the  Recreation 
Commission  since  its  inception,  was  among  the 
first  to  provide  funds  for  special  street  cars  to 
the  beach.  And  so  Tom  Sawyer  day  was  inaug- 
urated and  is  destined  to  become  an  annual  event. 

Special  street  cars  with  free  transportation  for 
those  carrying  swimming  suits  or  trunks  made 


ALL- ADULT  PLAY  DAY 


their  way  from  all  points  in  the  city  to  Waikiki 
beach.  In  a  moment  the  children  were  racing 
down  to  the  water's  edge  from  the  dressing  rooms 
provided  by  the  Outrigger  Canoe  Club  and  the 
hotels.  Probably  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  2,000 
boys  and  girls  had  never  before  dug  their  feet  in 
the  sand  of  this  particular  beach. 

Dr.  Francis  D'Eliscu,  internationally  known 
sportsman,  managed  the  whole  army  of  young- 
sters with  a  whistle.  The  human  chain  reached 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  beach.  Eager  as  the 
boys  and  girls  were  to  enter  the  water  and  be  first 
back  with  their  bag  full  of  coral,  the  discipline  of 
their  home,  school  and  playground  was  apparent. 

Bang !  With  the  shot  of  the  gun  the  beach  lit- 
erally rose  into  animated  life.  Like  hundreds  of 
seals,  the  children  were  running  into  the  water, 
yelling,  cheering,  spreading  fanlike  until  the  dots 
of  heads  resembled  a  capsized  cocoanut  cargo. 
All  let  loose  in  a  game  of  fun  and  accomplish- 
ment. It  was  clear  from  the  beginning  that  they 
were  there  for  more  than  the  purpose  of  swim- 
ming. The  necessity  of  teamwork  early  mani- 
fested itself.  The  sacks  were  heavy  but  hearts 
were  light  as  the  bags  were  piled  up  before  the 
checkers  who  were  endeavoring  to  take  down 
the  unpronounceable  name  of  more  than  twenty 
nationalities  and  mixtures  representative  of 
Hawaii.  The  inspiring  sight  could  not  but  bring 
to  the  many  hundreds  of  spectators  who  lined  the 
beach  an  appreciation  of  the  happy  manifestations 
of  childhood.  Cameras  clicked  and  moving  pic- 
ture machines  recorded  action — all  endeavoring  to 
preserve  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 

This  was  a  play  project — all  who  witnessed  will 
remember  it.  After  the  period  of  work-play  came 
the  free-for-all  swim.  Then  the  recall  gun  and 
the  scramble  into  clothes.  The  1,976  passengers 
checked  on  the  street  cars  were  transported  safely 
to  the  vicinity  of  their  homes.  A  few  trucks  were 
waiting  for  their  cargoes.  The  first  Tom  Sawyer 
Day  of  1929  became  a  happy  memory. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  first  clean-up  day 
in  which  the  playground  children  had  taken  part. 
On  one  occasion  the  children  made  a  game  of 
throwing  stones  off  Atkinson  Park  in  Honolulu 
and  helped  clean  out  a  wading  pool  at  Ala  Moana 
Park  by  hoisting  a  five  gallon  gasoline  tin  and 
anchoring  another  in  the  water.  They  made 
wonderful  resounding  targets.  The  results  were 
astonishing.  It  was  the  Tom  Sawyer  method  of 
getting  things  done. 

Attention  had  been  called  editorially  to  the 
disgraceful  appearance  of  the  government  proper- 


ty behind  the  public  library.  Some  200  play- 
ground children  made  quick  work  of  the  matter. 
Two  bunches  of  bananas  worked  miracles.  The 
stone  platform  on  Punchbowl  built  in  1924  was 
used  as  a  focal  point  for  speakers  and  musicians 
during  Easter  sunrise  services.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  building  of  a  more  pretentious  stone 
seat  and  landmark  which  serves  as  a  base  for  the 
huge  cross  at  Easter  time.  Four  thousand  chil- 
dren and  adults  took  part  in  this  community  enter- 
prise. The  ancient  Hawaiian  custom  of  building 
heiaus  (temples)  was  revived  when  the  stones 
were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  a  human  chain. 
Arbor  Day  brought  children  from  many  play- 
grounds to  the  Ala  Moana  driveway  to  plant  co- 
coanut palms.  The  nature  trail  at  Tantalus  which 
marks  with  wooden  tags  some  43  species  of  trees 
and  plants  is  another  effort  to  familiarize  all  with 
the  surroundings  of  Hawaii. 


An  All-Adult  Play  Day 

Tables  were  turned  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
when  the  children  stood  on  the  side  lines  and 
watched  their  parents  play  at  the  adult  play  day 
held  on  September  twentieth  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Recreation  and  Play- 
grounds. 

The  ball  was  set  rolling  at  a  meeting  attended 
by  the  heads  of  the  civic,  fraternal  and  similar 
groups  of  the  city.  At  this  meeting  a  general 
chairman  was  selected  and  a  Women's  Committee 
appointed  to  arouse  interest,  together  with  pub- 
licity and  program  committees.  There  were  many 
newspaper  articles  and  editorials  and  the  street 
car  company  carried  posters  on  the  front  of  all 
their  cars.  Delivery  trucks  were  also  adorned 
with  posters  telling  of  the  event.  Merchants' 
bulletins  carried  stories  and  announcements  were 
made  at  all  the  churches. 

The  program,  which  ran  from  2 :30  p.  m.  to 
7:00,  began  with  horseshoe  contests  on  ten  regu- 
lation courts.  At  the  same  time  three  volley  ball 
courts  were  in  action.  While  the  men  were  en- 
joying these  games,  the  women,  armed  with  broom 
sticks  and  rubber  balls,  played  a  baseball  game 
which  brought  down  the  house !  Then  came  bean 
bag  golf,  croquet  and  mass  games.  A  husband 
calling  contest  was  a  popular  feature  and  a  rolling 
pin  throwing  event  with  a  football  dummy  as  a 
target  furnished  much  entertainment. 


BY 


F.  WEBER 

Director  of  Physical  Education,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Bombay,  India 


In  1925  the  Bombay  Municipality  Corporation 
passed  a  resolution  for  the  establishment  of  two 
demonstration  playgrounds  to  be  conducted  with 
leadership.  The  understanding  was  that  the  local 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  would  cooperate  and  supply  general 
leadership  in  the  services  of  their  director  of 
physical  education,  while  the  city  would  furnish 
the  land,  the  apparatus  and  equipment  and  their 
maintenance,  and  the  salaries  of  the  workers — a 
trained  play  director  and  a  gardener  and  watchman 
for  each  ground.  The  city  also  agreed  to  take 
care  of  all  maintenance  costs  and  any  further  ex- 
penses accruing  from  new  additions  made  to  the 
playgrounds.  In  addition  to  providing  general 
supervision  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  agreed  to  plan  the 
apparatus  and  supervise  its  erection,  select  and 
train  the  playground  directors  and  choose  the 
sites. 

Of  about  20  city-owned  available  vacant  plots 
two  were  selected  in  the  most  dangerous  areas, 
one  of  which  was  said  by  the  police  to  be  the  worst 
hotbed  of  vice  in  the  entire  city.  Its  dimensions 
were  only  185'  x  265'  while  the  other  measured 
220'  x  280'.  Six  thousand  rubles  were  allocated 
for  the  initial  cost  of  fixed  apparatus  on  each 
playground.  This  apparatus  was  designed  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  cooperation  with  the  City  Engineer 
and  was  made  in  the  Municipality  Workshop. 
The  apparatus  on  each  playground  consists  of  15 
swings,  12  see-saws,  a  giant  stride,  a  merry-go- 
round,  an  overhead  ladder,  a  boat  swing,  a  slide, 
climbing  and  sliding  pole,  parallel  bars,  high  bars, 
horse,  buck,  basketball  and  volley  ball  courts.  The 
material  is  all  galvanized  metal  except  the  seat 
boards  and  the  frame  work  of  the  chute  and  the 
horse  and  buck  which  are  of  wood.  A  high  picket 
fence  surrounds  each  playground. 

Each  director  receives  a  year's  training  in  the 
National  School  of  Physical  Education  in  Madras 
and  during  this  training  period  the  directors  are 
required  to  do  two  hours  of  assigned  reading 
daily.  At  a  two  hour  class  held  each  week  reports 
on  the  reading  are  made.  In  addition  there  is  a 
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weekly  meeting  at  which  problems  are  discussed, 
tournaments  worked  out  and  programs  planned. 
The  students  have  access  to  a  library  of  about  75 
books  on  recreation  and  allied  subjects  and  three 
monthly  magazines — The  Playground,  Physical 
Training  and  American  Physical  Education  Re- 
view. Papers  on  pertinent  topics  are  assigned 
regularly.  The  directors  are  paid  100  rubles  a 
month. 

Among  the  activities  on  the  playground  are 
wrestling,  boxing,  pyramid  tumbling  and  sports 
and  contests  of  various  kinds.  A  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  playgrounds  is  the  open  tournament 
play  which  takes  place.  Twenty-six  teams  re- 
cently competed  in  a  playground  volley  ball 
tournament.  These  teams  represented  high 
schools,  colleges,  welfare  centers  and  clubs. 
Nearly  as  many  basketball  teams  competed  in  an- 
other cup  tournament.  Kite  flying  contests  are  a 
regular  feature  of  the  program. 

The  boys  of  both  playgrounds  competed  in  the 
1927  International  Basketball  Free  Throw  Cham- 
pionships. One  of  the  junior  teams  defeated  the 
junior  teams  of  Scotland,  Italy  and  Turkey.  One 
of  the  junior  boys  stood  seventh  in  the  individual 
competition.  Health  education  through  lectures 
and  lantern  slides  holds  an  important  place  in  the 
program,  while  instruction  in  sanitation,  hygiene 
and  set-up  exercises  constitute  special  features. 
Certain  swings  and  see-saws  are  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  the  girls  and  a  trained  woman  occasion- 
ally puts  on  a  program  of  games. 

Attendance  for  the  first  year  of  both  play- 
grounds was  approximately  1,500  boys.  One  play- 
ground, besides  serving  all  ages,  castes  and  both 
sexes,  has  had  to  care  for  large  numbers  of  boys 
from  eighteen  schools  who  came  to  the  ground 
accompanied  by  teachers  in  a  period  of  one  week. 
Boy  Scouts  and  other  organized  groups  regularly 
use  the  playground. 

The  work  has  aroused  much  interest  among  the 
high  officials  who  pay  frequent  visits.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  value  of  the  program,  Police  Inspector 
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Gole  stated  that  conditions  in  the  neighborhood  of 
one  playground,  formerly  an  unsafe  place  for  men 
to  walk  by  at  night  and  for  women  to  frequent  in 
the  daytime,  have  been  entirely  changed.  To  show 
his  personal  appreciation  for  the  work  he  was 
the  first  to  donate  a  silver  loving  cup  for  a  volley 
ball  tournament. 

It  was  found  that  the  most  practical  method  of 
control  for  the  local  playgrounds  was  through  the 
organization  of  a  committee  for  the  individual 
playground.  One  of  these  committees  consists  of 
Mohammedans,  Hindus,  Indian  Christians,  Jews, 
Armenians  and  Parsees. 


Personal  Testimony 
Valuable 

An  effective  statement  in  behalf  of  the  library 
movement  was  made  recently  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Grand  Rapids  press  which  described  the  help 
which  Henry  Ford,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Orville 
and  Wilbur  Wright  had  obtained  from  the  libraries 
in  the  cities  in  which  they  lived  as  young  men. 

Recreation  workers  throughout  America  ought 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  personal  testimony  from 
men  and  women  as  to  how  playgrounds  and  rec- 
reation centers  and  various  parts  of  the  recreation 
movement  have  helped  them  at  critical  periods. 
Recently  a  successful  physician  in  New  York  City 
stated  at  a  public  meeting,  as  he  himself  made  a 
contribution  of  $250  for  a  special  recreation  proj- 
ect, that  he  owed  much  in  his  own  life  to  the  work 
of  the  New  York  Public  School  Athletic  League ; 
that  it  was  through  public  school  athletics  that  he 
gained  confidence  in  himself ;  that  he  was  inter- 
ested in  contributing  because  he  wanted  others  to 
have  opportunities  similar  to  what  had  been  given 
to  him. 

We  all  remember  that  at  a  research  conference, 
Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike  of  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  distributed  to  approximately  one 
thousand  people  a  mimeographed  questionnaire. 
The  men  and  women  were  asked  to  rank  under 
interest,  intellectual  development,  and  character 
development,  the  various  subjects  of  the  school 
curriculum  and  athletic  sports  in  the  order  in 
which  they  had  influenced  the  writers. 

Athletic  sports  were  ranked  first  by  the  largest 
number  as  influencing  character  development.  The 
i  group  present  at  this  research  conference  consisted 
entirely  of  teachers  or  prospective  teachers. 


Play  Days  in  Reading 

The  athletic  meet  and  play  day  program  con- 
ducted last  summer  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Playgrounds  and  Recreation  of  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania, were  particularly  successful.  The  De- 
partment attributes  this  success  to  the  fact  that 
individual  scoring  was  eliminated  and  recognition 
given  to  the  playgrounds.  The  fact  that  a  wading 
pool  was  offered  as  an  award  for  winning  not 
one  but  both  of  the  competitions  added  much  in- 
terest, and  the  week  which  elapsed  between  the 
Track  and  Field  Week  and  the  play  day  was  one 
of  the  busiest  of  the  entire  season,  with  every 
playground  busy  rehearsing  its  stunts,  dramatiza- 
tions and  folk  dances  in  order  to  pull  up  the  scores 
made  at  the  athletic  meet.  The  play  day  program 
of  soccer,  playground  baseball,  bat  ball,  dodgeball, 
snatch  it  and  volley  ball,  novelty  races,  group 
games,  folk  dances  and  other  events,  gave  an  op- 
portunity for  the  children  to  win  a  piece  of  ap- 
paratus for  their  playground. 

The  best  of  the  stunts  and  folk  dances  pre- 
sented on  this  day  were  later  given  on  children's 
day  at  the  Reading  Fair.  Once  more  the  play- 
ground securing  most  points  received  a  reward  in 
the  form  of  playground  apparatus  which  became 
the  possession  of  every  child  on  the  playground. 
Curiously  enough  the  playground  which  won  sec- 
ond prize  in  the  playground  competition  received 
first  honors  at  the  fair  and  a  small  ground  which 
had  scored  very  few  points  in  the  first  competi- 
tion won  the  gymnastic  outfit  at  the  fair. 


"Labor  must  have  both  the  leisure  and  the 
money  to  buy  all  things  that  it  helps  to  make"  is 
the  central  theme  of  a  full  page  advertisement  in 
the  New  York  Times  for  Tuesday,  May  7th,  1929. 
This  advertisement  is  but  one  of  the  many  expres- 
sions of  the  same  idea  that  our  present  prosperity 
depends  upon  giving  the  American  people  time  for 
refreshment,  for  enjoyment  of  goods  produced. 
Some  of  us  may  not  agree  with  the  fundamental 
implication  that  happiness  is  dependent  upon  the 
possession  of  things  or  that  prosperity  needs  more 
and  more  of  a  departure  from  the  simple  life  and 
the  purchases  of  an  increased  variety  of  articles. 
Yet  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  leisure  and 
education  for  leisure  cannot  but  think  and  ponder 
on  the  increasing  attention  which  business  is  giv- 
ing to  leisure  not  from  the  standpoint  of  increas- 
ing human  happiness,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  increasing  sales  of  goods. 


How  a  Social  Director  Helps  Hotel 

Guests  to  Play* 


BY 

MARJORIE  DAY 
Social  Director,  Linnard  Hotels,  California 


The  responsibility  of  the  social  recreational  di- 
rector in  a  hotel  lies  in  the  field  of  entertainment 
of  guests  after  they  have  been  well  housed  and 
fed,  for  the  director's  efforts  to  re-create  the 
spirit  of  the  guest  are  most  important  in  success- 
fully keeping  him  under  the  hotel's  roof  and 
sending  him  out  as  a  voluntary  missionary  in 
behalf  of  its  interests.  This  creation  of  a  happy, 
well-satisfied  guest,  who  is  the  best  form  of  ad- 
vertisement, is  work  that  definitely  comes  under 
the  Department  of  Promotion, — in  plain  terms, 
"business  getting."  This  department  through  ad- 
vertising, news  articles,  social  items,  attempts  to 
tell  the  world  the  facts  that  will  bring  more  busi- 
ness to  the  hotel's  doorstep.  The  social  and  rec- 
reational director  is  the  member  of  the  staff  who 
furnishes  activities  about  which  the  publicity  di- 
rector may  talk. 

If  one  has  been  convinced,  of  the  fact  that  lift- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  guest  is  a  part  of  the  work  of 
encouraging  him  to  stay  longer  in  the  hotel  and 
return  again  and  again,  one  will  readily  under- 
stand what  a  versatile  and  creative  person  the 
executive  of  this  department  must  be.  What  gives 
a  lift  to  one  guest  bores  another. 

In  the  European  plan  hotel,  the  guests  are 
either  permanent  ones,  with  their  own  social  con- 
tacts and  interests,  or  are  transients  for  a  few 
days.  Neither  group  needs  the  efforts  of  a  social 
director  to  any  extent.  Her  efforts  are  usually 
confined  to  creating  activities  in  the  public  rooms 
of  the  hotel  that  will  encourage  community  pat- 
ronage and  events  must  be  planned  to  stimulate 
tea,  luncheon  and  dinner  business,  that  keep  the 
lobbies  and  public  rooms  teeming  with  people. 

Lecture  series,  dramatic  productions,  concerts 
are  encouraged.  At  the  present  time,  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  in  San  Francisco  we  are  installing 
an  international  art  gallery  in  the  hotel,  where  the 
best  specimens  of  art  may  be  bought  on  the  bud- 
get plan  by  the  small  salaried  patron.  San  Fran- 

•  *In  this  article  Miss  Day,  formerly  associated  with  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  tells  how  she  is  applying  her  experi- 
ence in  recreation  to  the  modern  American  hotel. 
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cisco  thereby  gains  an  added  source  of  art  stimu- 
lation and  the  hotel  through  this  activity  gains 
promotion  values. 

In  a  resort  hotel,  the  guests  come  for  a  sum- 
mer or  a  winter  season.  They  are  usually  people 
of  the  leisure  class,  ready  to  play,  and  they  go  to 
the  resort  hotel  that  gives  them  the  best  setting 
and  facilities  for  play  and  the  type  of  leadership 
in  their  recreation  that  brings  about  the  most 
congenial  social  contacts.  The  social  and  rec- 
reation director  in  the  resort  hotel  has  a  defi- 
nite challenge  and  in  this  type  of  hotel  her  man- 
ager can  see  the  results  of  her  efforts  most  defin- 
itely. If  this  social  director  is  a  good  psychologist, 
she  will  know  that  people  in  the  mood  for  play 
which  is  really  "re-creation  of  the  spirit",  desire 
physical  activity,  cultural  stimulus  and  social  con- 
tact. She  plans  her  programs  with  these  needs  in 
mind,  and  if  she  is  clever  she  will  plan  activities 
in  which  the  guests  themselves  participate.  This 
is  the  purpose  behind  the  efforts  in  a  resort  hotel, 
when  contests  are  planned  in  which  guests  com- 
pete or  are  judges,  plays  and  movies  in  which 
they  are  actors  and  social  affairs  for  the  women 
in  which  they  are  hostesses.  This  is  one  of  the 
basic  principles  in  the  organization  of  public  rec- 
reation and  it  applies  to  program  planning  hotels 
as  well  as  on  playgrounds  and  in  civic  social 
centers. 

The  community  at  which  a  hotel  is  located  is 
often  a  great  asset  in  the  provision  of  entertain- 
ment and  recreation.  The  social  director  not  only 
plans  activities  within  the  hotel,  but  informs  her 
guests  of  the  concerts,  lectures,  plays  and  places 
of  amusement  afforded  outside  the  hotel.  It  is 
this  full  and  versatile  program  that  attracts  the 
guests  to  the  Huntington  Hotel  in  Pasadena,  for 
instance,  year  after  year.  One  hotel  is  compared 
to  another  in  the  matter  of  entertainment  afford- 
ed, and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  hotel 
which  has  a  full  program,  skillfully  handled,  tends 
to  get  the  most  business. 

We    have    suggested    how    the    community   in 
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which  a  hotel  is  located  offers  assistance  to  the 
social  director  in  program  planning.  We  can  say 
ilso  that  the  hotels  in  a  community  are  strength- 
ening factors  in  supporting  the  constructive  cul- 
:ural  activities  of  a  city.  Our  Eastern  guests  in 
Pasadena  are  enthusiastic  patrons  of  the  Phil- 
larmonic  Concerts,  the  Community  Playhouse, 
:he  lecture  series  and  sport  events  of  national 
nterest.  Because  they  have  these  attractions  in 
California  they  are  not  so  loath  to  leave  their 
iocial  season  in  the  East.  Soon  a  great  many  of 
>ur  Eastern  guests  decide  to  make  California 
heir  permanent  home.  They  leave  our  hotel  and 
my  homes  in  the  community,  it  is  true,  but  we 
reel  that  we  have  contributed  to  the  prosperity 
>f  the  community  and  State  by  being  the  first 
Lgents  in  the  field  of  making  them  want  to  live 
n  California.  The  social  director  in  a  hotel  is, 
n  this  way,  a  liason  officer  between  the  hotel  and 
he  community.  She  catches  up  the  values  of 
immunity  activities  for  the  benefit  of  her  guests 
ind  she  helps  to  support  the  activity  itself  for  the 
pmmunity  by  increasing  its  patronage. 

ADVENTURE  DAYS 


I-    FOR  AN    OVER    NIGHT   HIKE   AT   WlNSTON-SALEM 


An  Industrial  Program 
in  Bloomfield 

There  are  three  outstanding  types  of  activities 
included  in  the  Center  program  of  Bloomfield, 
New  Jersey — Industrial  Federation  activities, 
community  center  program  and  a  boys'  work  pro- 
gram. The  Industrial  Federation  promotes  a  pro- 
gram of  competitive  athletics  and  social  athletics 
in  all  the  larger  industries  of  the  community.  The 
membership  is  open  to  all  industries  and  each 
plant  is  entitled  to  one  representative  on  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  organization.  There  are  no 
yearly  dues  or  membership  fees,  but  the  organiza- 
tion is  supported  through  a  system  of  entry  fees 
which  cover  the  expenses  of  each  particular  activ- 
ity. The  industries  pay  fees  only  for  the  special 
activities  in  which  they  participate.  With  each 
bulletin  announcing  a  new  activity  is  sent  an  esti- 
mated expense  report  and  the  amount  each  indus- 
try will  pay  if  it  takes  part.  This  plan  seems  to 
meet  with  the  approval  of  employers,  who  in 
several  instances  have  voluntarily  contributed 
lor  the  particular  activity  in  which  they  were 
interested.  , 

An  essential  part  of  the  successful  operation  of 
an  organization  of  this  kind  is  the  securing  of  the 
attendance  of  the  plant  representatives  at  the  regu- 
lar meetings.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  repre- 
sentative officially  appointed  by  the  head  of  the 
plant  and  instructed  to  handle  all  business  of  the 
Federation  in  his  plant.  This  necessitates  attend- 
ance at  all  meetings.  Meetings  must  be  held  at 
a  convenient  time.  Luncheon  meets  are  particu- 
larly attractive  to  the  representatives. 

The  community  center  program  is  mainly  social 
in  its  scope.  Parties,  dances,  meetings,  lectures, 
bazars,  musicales,  entertainments  and  courses  of 
all  kinds  are  conducted.  The  self -operating  sys- 
tem enforced  in  connection  with  the  center  activi- 
ties is  quite  different  from  the  usual  school  or  field 
house  center.  The  community  center  is  the  head- 
quarters and  regular  meeting  place  of  fifty  local 
organizations.  Each  group'  organizes  its  own 
program,  and  this  has  certain  values  in  that  hav- 
ing the  responsibility  for  organization,  the  groups 
are  greatly  interested  in  seeing  that  the  program  is 
successful.  The  center  has  been  operating  suc- 
cessfully under  this  plan  for  several  years.  All 
the  groups  participating  represent  a  wide  variety 
of  interests  and  hobbies  in  the  leisure  time  field 
which  they  themselves  have  decided  upon. 


Recreation  and  Athletics  for  the 
National  Guard 

BY 

MARION  C.  SPARROW 

Chief  Director,  Arroyo  Seco  Playground, 
Los  Angeles,  California 


The  Los  Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation 
Department  has  for  the  past  three  years  cooper- 
ated with  the  160th  Infantry,  California  National 
Guard,  by  assigning  a  director  on  a  part  time 
basis  to  organize  and  direct  a  recreational  and 
athletic  program  throughout  the  year,  including 
two  weeks  at  the  annual  encampment  at  San  Luis 
Obispo. 

It  is  now  well  recognized  by  National  Guard 
leaders  that  athletic  and  recreational  training  is  as 
important  as  any  other  phase  of  military  training. 

Quoting  from  the  "California  Guardsman,"  the 
official  publication  of  the  California  National 
Guard :  "These  National  Guard  Camps  are  'man 
building'  camps,  and  we  must  realize  that  athletics 
and  recreation  contribute  more  than  any  other 
factor  in  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  up- 
building of  our  Californians." 

The  recreation  and  athletic  program  is  very 
unique  and  broad  in  scope.  The  first  thought  in 
mind  is  to  plan  a  program  that  will  serve  the  en- 
tire regiment  and  not  cater  to  the  best  athletes  at 
the  expense  of  the  many.  This  is  accomplished  by 
leaning  heavily  towards  a  massed  athletic  pro- 
gram, and  carrying  on  a  formal  athletic  program 
as  well. 

The  program  carried  on  at  the  two  weeks  en- 
campment is  as  follows: 

Morning: 

Calisthenics.  The  rest  of  the  forenoon  is  taken 
Up  by  military  drill. 

Afternoon: 

Masses  athletic  games  (by  companies) 
Playground  Ball  (Inter-company  league) 
Baseball  (Battalion  league.     Regimental  base- 
ball team  plays  a  series  of  games  with  local  town 
teams.) 

Swimming  (Every  afternoon,  including  one 
swimming  meet.) 


Note:  In  addition  to  the  activities  described,  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Department  also  maintains  a  director  at  the 
athletic  field  on  the  military  reservation  at  Fort  Arthur. 
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Horse  shoes  (Horseshoe  and  volley  ball  courts 
are  set  up  in  company  streets  so  they  can  be  used 
at  any  time  desired.) 

Formal  Track  and  Field  meet  (Track  and  field 
events,  such  as  shot,  discus,  broad- jump,  dashes.) 
Massed  Field  Day  (The  massed  field  day  events 
include  such  events  as  Centipede  race,  chariot 
race,  tug-of-war.  Tent  poles  are  used  in  the 
centipede  race  with  six  men  from  each  of  the 
twenty  companies  competing,  making  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  in  this  one  event. 
Approximately  750  take  part  in  this  field  day,  out 
of  a  thousand  men.) 

Boxing  and  Wrestling  (A  man  is  stationed  at 
the  ring  side  each  afternoon  to  give  instruction 
and  advice  to  men  who  take  part  in  the  formal 
bouts  and  matches  which  are  held  in  the  evening. ) 
Entertainments.     Evening  boxing  and   wrest- 
ling.     (Entertainments   are   staged   by   different 
companies  and  battalions  through  the  use  of  what- 
ever talent  happens  to  be  in  the  regiment.    These 
entertainments  are  very  good.) 
General  Singing  (Every  evening) 
Stunts  (Pyramids  and  Tumbling) 
Moving  Pictures 

There  are  always  amusing  and  sometimes  seri- 
ous things  that  happen  at  camp.  With  a  great 
body  of  men  at  the  two  weeks  encampment  and 
such  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished 
in  such  a  short  length  of  time,  some  things  just 
must  happen! 

During  the  massed  field  day  events  last  year, 
one  of  the  teams  in  the  centipede  race  managed 
to  get  a  short  man  in  the  middle  of  the  tent  pole 
with  much  taller  men  on  the  ends.  Consequently, 
when  the  race  started  and  the  six  men  raised  the 
pole  up  between  their  legs  and  started  to  run,  the 
little  man  was  lifted  clear  of  the  ground.  He  made 
a  good  job  of  riding  the  pole  until  they  got  within 
about  twenty  feet  of  the  finish  line,  where  he 
fell,  causing  all  of  his  team  mates  to  fall  and 
tangle  up.  This  brought  a  roar  from  the  spec- 
tators. 


SWIMMING  POOL  FOR  JACKSONVILLE 
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Seasonal  activities  are  carried  on  in  the  Armory 
at  Los  Angeles  with  some  activities  continued 
throughout  the  year. 

Volunteer  leadership  is  used  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  regiment. 

The  officers  of  the  160th  Infantry  are  very 
appreciative  of  this  service  rendered  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation  Department. 
This  is  evident  from  a  letter  written  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  160th  Infantry  to  the  Play- 
ground Department: 

"Again  it  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  write 
to  you  regarding  the  service  rendered  by  the  Play- 
ground Department  to  the  welfare  of  the  160th 
Infantry,  Los  Angeles'  own. 

"I  speak  of  the  invaluable  services  of  your 
director  assigned  to  our  regiment  for  duty,  and 
who  accompanied  the  command  to  the  summer 
encampment  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  then  served 
the  recreational  and  welfare  interests  of  the  regi- 
ment. 

"My  own  appreciation  is  very  great  and  I  con- 
sider this  work  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
morale  and  training  of  this  command,  and  this 
word  of  appreciation  is  written  in  the  hope  that 
we  shall  continue  this  pleasant  and  profitable  re- 
lationship." 


What  can  make  up  for  a  play-less  childhood  ? 


A  New  Swimming  Pool 
for  Jacksonville 

On  June  10th,  the  city  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Department  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  dedi- 
cated a  new  swimming  pool  at  Lackawanna  Park. 
The  pool  building,  measuring  80'xlSO',  is  of  rein- 
forced concrete  and  steel  construction  with  face 
brick  on  the  exterior  walls.  The  lower  floor,  en- 
trance to  which  is  gained  through  several  passage- 
ways, contains  two  rest  rooms,  two  athletic  rooms, 
locker  rooms  with  440  lockers  and  twenty-two 
showers,  a  first  aid  room  and  office  space  for 
attendants. 

A  group  of  stairways  lead  to  the  top  of  the 
building  where  the  pool,  45'xl05'  is  located.  A 
continuous  flow  of  299  gallons  of  water  per  min- 
ute, circulates  through  the  pool,  the  water  com- 
ing from  a  well  built  for  the  purpose.  About  the 
pool  is  a  concourse  seventeen  feet  in  width  with 
thirteen  feet  devoted  to  the  use  of  spectators. 
The  pool  ranges  from  three  to  nine  feet  in  depth. 
At  one  end  of  the  pool  concourse  is  a  miniature 
pool  for  children,  10'x40'  in  size. 

The  pool  is  open  from  ten  a.  m.  to  ten  p.  m. 
A  charge  of  ten  cents  is  made  for  soap  and  towel 
and  there  is  an  additional  charge  if  the  bather 
does  not  bring  a  suit. 


Tampa,  Florida 


NEVER-TO-BE-FORGOTTEN  DAYS 
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ROWLAND  G.  HAZARD 


Essex  County,  N.  Y., 

Adds  to  Its  Forest 

System 

Essex  County,  New  York,  has  recently  acquired 
516  acres  of  land  from  a  private  estate  in  the  town 
of  Lewis  to  be  added  to  its  system  of  county  for- 
ests, authorized  in  June,  1927,  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  A  tract  of  40  acres  was  re-forested 
last  year. 

The  purposes  for  which  Essex  County  is  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  county  forests,  as  set  forth  in 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Supervisors,  are 
the  sale  of  forest  products  in  aid  of  the  public 
revenues  and  the  protection  of  the  watersheds  of 
the  county,  the  prevention  of  damage  from  storms, 
floods  and  erosion  and  assisting  in  re-establishing 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  providing  homes  for 
game  and  fish.  The  county  has  a  definite  policy 
of  acquiring  and  re-foresting  suitable  land  each 
year  until  such  time  as  the  county  shall  have  a  pro- 
ductive forest,  giving  revenue  to  lessen  materially 
the  burden  of  taxation. 

The  profits  of  municipal  forests  are  well  known 
in  Europe,  where  they  have  been  operated  for  sev- 
eral centuries.  The  average  net  profit  from  town- 
owned  forests  in  Europe  is  given  as  $5.00  per  acre 
per  year,  and  many  community  forests  in  Switzer- 
land yield  as  high  as  $8.00.  In  Zurich  there  is  a 
city  forest  of  4,200  acres  that  has  been  under 
forest  management  for  more  than  1 ,000  years  and 
yields  a  net  annual  revenue  of  from  $20,000  to 
$30,000  which  is  at  the  rate  of  from  $4.70  to 
$7.00  per  acre  per  year. 


Even  the  routine  activities  of  life  acquire  sig- 
nificance in  proportion  to  the  emotional  coloring 
that  can  be  added  to  them.  And  the  leisure  mo- 
ments are  vacant  or  rich  according  as  they  are 
filled  with  activities  prompted  by  impulse  or  by 
abiding  interests. 

The  lack  of  taste  for  music  or  art  or  poetry  or 
drama  leaves  one  distinctly  uncomfortable  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  have  learned  to  appreciate 
these  sources  of  enjoyment.  One  who  is  bored 
by  another  topic  than  his  own  shop  talk  or  hobby 
is  likely  to  find  many  an  uninteresting  hour  in  his 
recreation  periods.  The  loss  of  interest  in  play 
is  certain  to  prove  a  distinct  handicap  in  both 
mental  and  physical  health. 

From  an  address  by  Harold  Saxe  Tuttle  on  "The  Rights 
of  the  Child— Attitudes" 


A  Memorial  to 
Rowland  G.  Hazard 

A  most  fitting  memorial  to  a  man  who  was 
long  a  friend  of  the  playground  and  recreation 
movement  and  always  ready  to  help,  was  dedi- 
cated when  Old  Mountain  Field  in  Peace  Dale, 
was  given  the  townspeople  of  Peace  Dale,  Wake- 
field  and  Rocky  Brook,  Rhode  Island.  The  gift 
was  made  in  memory  of  Rowland  G.  Hazard  by 
his  wife,  Mary  G.  Hazard.  The  tablet  on  Tipping 
Rock,  unveiled  by  T.  Pierrepont  Hazard,  younger 
son  of  Mrs.  R.  G.  Hazard,  bears  the  inscription— 

In  Memory  of 
Rowland   Gibson   Hazard 
These  Woods  and  Fields 
He  Loved,  Are  Dedicated 

By  His  Wife 
As  a  Sanctuary  for  Birds 

And  a  Place  of  Rest 

And  Refreshment  for  All 

1929 

In  presenting  the  gift,  Mrs.  Hazard  said: 
"Those  who  knew  Rowland  G.  Hazard  could  not 
fail  to  be  conscious  of  his  keen  joy  in  outdoor 
life;  his  love  of  woods  and  trees  and  especially 
of  birds  whose  habits  he  studied  all  of  his  life 
and  whose  songs  he  knew.  He  was  devoted  to 
outdoor  sports  and  he  and  his  brother  had  one 
of  the  first  tennis  courts  in  the  country  when 
they  were  boys.  Above  all  he  loved  this  village 
of  Peace  Dale  and  took  keen  interest  in  it  and 
the  young  people  growing  up  in  it.  His  heart  was 
in  this  countryside  and  he  rejoiced  to  feel  and 
call  himself  a  country  man. 

"It  seemed  appropriate  in  seeking  a  memorial 
to  my  husband  to  choose  this  spot  of  which  he 
was  particularly  fond  and  to  dedicate  it  to  the 
interests  he  would  have  liked  to  foster." 

At  the  entrance  to  Old  Mountain  Field,  which 
will  serve  primarily  as  an  athletic  field,  is  a  pic- 
turesque grove  with  rustic  seats,  and  from  this 
point  winding  paths  lead,  one  to  Tipping  Rock  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  beautiful  grove 
of  trees,  and  the  other  to  the  baseball  diamond, 
tennis  courts  and  basketball  courts.  Beneath  the 
grandstands  are  lavatory  and  dressing  rooms  and 
outside  is  a  bubbling  drinking  fountain.  Steps 
and  seats  have  been  cut  in  the  ledge  overlooking 
the  reservoir  at  the  east  end  of  the  field.  A  su- 
pervisor is  in  charge  and  in  summer  there  is  a 
swimming  instructor. 
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DEDICATION  OF  MEMORIAL  TO  ROWLAND  G.  HAZARD,  WHO  CARED  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


Recreation  and  the 
Church 

In  connection  with  the  recreation  survey  of  In- 
dianapolis which  is  being  financed  by  the  Indian- 
apolis Foundation  and  conducted  by  Eugene  T. 
Lies  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  the  Church  Federation  of 
the  city  published  the  following  advertisement  in 
the  Indianapolis  News: 

"Recreation  is  recognized  by  the  church  as  one 
of  the  necessities  of  a  balanced  character.  There 
is  something  lacking  in  the  man  who  cannot  play. 
Alan's  time  is  spent  normally  either  at  work  or  at 
play.  Work  is  life's  serious  business,  and  most 
of  the  time  must  be  spent  at  it.  But  all  of  our  time 
dare  not  be.  The  string  on  the  violin  must  be  un- 
strung, the  roast  is  not  the  entire  meal  though 
it  be  the  most  important  part  of  it.  There  must 


be  dessert,  and  flowers  are  not  out  of  place.  They 
brighten  it  up  and  make  it  more  desirable.  Rec- 
reation serves  its  end  when  it  sends  men  back  to 
their  work  with  keener  relish.  Recreation  re- 
creates. In  this  type  the  church  is  interested. 

"The  unfortunate  situation  is  that  some  of  our 
fellow  citizens  abuse  their  privilege.  They  take 
this  means  for  health  and  wholesomeness  and  pros- 
titute it  for  their  own  gain.  Their  purpose  in 
starting  a  poolroom,  or  building  a  park  or  amuse- 
ment place,  or  any  type  of  recreational  center  is 
for  no  other  person's  health  but  their  own.  It 
soon  appears  in  some  ingenious  device  with  which 
to  fleece  patrons.  This  attitude  will  debase  any 
enterprise,  and  soon  remove  the  good  there  may 
be  in  it.  This  will  make  a  poolroom  a  school  of 
vice.  This  is  the  principal  concern  in  the  dog- 
racing  game,  or  in  gambling  of  any  description. 
The  lust  for  profit  is  the  arch-enemy  of  whole- 
some recreation." 
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GOOD    WIFE  ;    LOOK    TO   YOUR    WORK    NOW    OR    IT    WILL    BE    THE    WORSE    FOR    US    ALL 


An  Adventure  in  Drama 

This  summer  a  group  of  young  New  Eng- 
landers  of  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  and  vicinity 
went  back  into  the  middle  ages  and  brought  good 
King  Alfred  back  to  their  hills  to  re-enact  the  old 
story  of  a  king  who  got  his  ears  boxed  for  allow- 
ing cakes  to  scorch.  And  with  the  old  tale  they 
brought  drama  to  the  children  of  their  country- 
side. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Wilbert  R.  Hem- 
merly,  Director  of  Recreation,  a  playground  dra- 
matics demonstration  was  held  in  August,  result- 
ing in  the  immediate  organiza- 
tion of  drama  groups  not  only 
among  playground  children  but 
in  the  Boy  Scout  and  Girl 
Scout  organizations  of  the  lo- 
cality. Thirty  children  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  actors 
and  for  the  next  two  weeks  the 
Hemmerly  car,  bearing  children 
to  and  fro  to  rehearsals,  had 
the  appearance  of  a  playground 
on  wheels.  In  addition  to  King 
Alfred  and  the  Cakes,  Patty 
and  Her  Rag  Doll  and  Bruin's 
Inn,  a  National  Safety  Council 
play,  were  presented.  The 
Safety  Council  cooperated  in 
lending  animal  costumes  for 
the  latter  play  and  no  sooner 
had  they  arrived  and  been  tried 


on  than  every  rehearsal  became 
a  dress  rehearsal,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  mid-August  and 
the  costumes  were  made  of 
canton  flannel. 

Though  very  few  of  these 
children  had  ever  participated 
in  a  play  before,  they  worked 
with  all  the  determination  and 
zest  of  seasoned  players  at  mak- 
ing their  parts  as  perfect  as 
could  be.  The  little  girl  who 
took  the  part  of  the  Goodwife 
in  King  Alfred  and  the  Cakes 
was  so  mindful  of  the  impor- 
tance of  stage  business  that  she 
made  little  mud  cakes  and  baked 
them  in  the  sun  days  before 
the  performance  so  that  they 
would  be  ready  for  her  in  case 
some  emergency  might  arise  on  the  day  of 
performance  and  she  might  not  be  able  to 
mold  her  meal  and  water  into  cakes  in  the  time 
given  her  in  that  scene.  The  child  who  played 
the  part  of  the  fairy  in  Patty  and  Her  Rag  Doll 
was  most  particular  that  her  wand  should  have  the 
appearance  of  that  important  fairy  accessory.  A 
mere  stick  would  never  have  power  to  perform 
the  marvel  of  bringing  a  rag  doll  to  life ! 

Mrs.  Colin  Ingersoll's  group  of  Girl  Scouts  was 
so  enthusiastic  that  they  not  only  made  plans  for 
adding  drama  to  their  activities  but  definitely  set 
a  date  for  their  first  performance. 


KING  ALFRED  :  THE  NEWS  !  I  PRAY  YOU,  IF  YOU  LOVE  ME  SPEAK  ! 
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A  "GARDEN  OF  FLOWERS" — THE  PLAY  FESTIVAL  PRESENTED  BY  THE   SALISBURY  CONNECTICUT  RECREATION  COMMITTEE 


Story  Play 


Supervisor  of  Story  Play 
San  Francisco  Playground  Commission 


The  club  room  of  the  playground  building  is 
transformed  into  a  fairy  world.  In  one  corner 
is  the  house  of  seven  little  dwarfs,  in  another  is 
the  chamber  of  the  wicked  queen,  and  in  another 
is  the  wild  forest  where  a  huntsman  is  killing  a 
wild  boar.  What  does  it  matter  that  the  dwarf's 
house  is  made  of  a  series  of  chairs  with  one 
omitted  for  the  window  and  door,  and  that  the 
porridge  bowls  are  paper  boxes,  or  that  the 
Queen's  throne  is  a  folding  chair  and  her  magic 
charms  are  in  an  imaginary  golden  bowl  ?  A  magic 
more  powerful  than  the  potent  charms  of  a  magi- 
cian of  old,  the  power  of  a  child's  imagination, 
has  transformed  that  room  into  a  fairy  world. 

The  children  in  this  fairy  land  are  playing  Snow 


White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs.  Every  week  the 
story  group  is  held  on  this  playground,  just  as  it 
is  on  many  others,  for  the  San  Francisco  Play- 
grounds have  added  story  play  as  a  regular  ac- 
tivity of  their  Dramatic  Department.  In  these 
groups  stories  are  told  the  children  and  those  that 
appeal  to  them  are  played  out.  Each  child  has  an 
opportunity  at  one  time  or  another  to  play  all  the 
characters.  This  is  not  acting — the  children  are 
not  taking  "parts";  they  are  playing.  One  child 
is  Snow  White,  another  the  Queen,  one  the 
huntsman.  Then  there  are  the  seven  little  dwarfs 
and  the  very  Prince  himself.  These  little  people 
of  the  fairy  world  make  their  own  houses,  castles 
and  forests  where  they  will,  and  then  play  out  the 
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story,  saying  what  they  feel  the  people  in  the  story 
would  say  to  one  another.  Many  times  as  the 
same  story  is  played  and  re-played  new  people 
are  added,  a  lady-in-waiting,  a  king,  servants,  sol- 
diers, court  people.  Many  other  tales  are  played : 
Cinderella,  the  Three  Bears,  the  Three  Pigs,  The 
Giant  Who  Had  no  Heart  in  His  Body,  Rumple- 
stilskin,  and  Hansel  and  Gretel  are  great  favorites. 

The  imaginative  quality  of  these  story  plays  is 
a  very  subtle  and  elusive  thing.  Often  a  disturb- 
ance, an  audience,  or  even  an  untimely  suggestion 
on  the  part  of  the  leader  can  destroy  it.  The  work 
of  the  leader  is  to  guide  the  play  so  that  the  child 
is  kept  imaginatively  in  the  story  person  he  is 
playing.  This  means  that  the  play  must  have 
some  organization  although  even  this  can  be  so 
directed  that  the  child  makes  his  own  choice  of 
the  settings  and  situations.  In  some  beginning 
groups  the  play  is  stiff  and  stilted  because  of  the 
group's  lack  of  imagination,  and  its  desire  to  be 
told  what  to  do  at  every  step.  So  much  depends 
upon  the  early  education,  both  in  the  school  and 
in  the  home.  Some  have  been  accustomed  to  di- 
rection at  every  turn ;  they  actually  are  afraid  to 
act  on  their  own  initiative.  They  have  already,  as 
young  as  they  are,  been  molded  into  mere  follow- 
ers. Others  have  been  taught  dramatics  or  danc- 
ing where  every  movement  was  formal  direction. 
Then  it  is  a  slow  and  gradual  process  to  show 
them  the  joy  of  creating  and  the  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. Then  again,  it  is  the  work  of  the  leader 
to  instill  in  them  a  group  feeling  so  that  the  group 
may  work  together  with  unity. 

There  is  no  idea  of  a  production  in  the  mind  of 
the  leader  as  this  play  is  going  on.  Nevertheless, 
when  a  group  is  creating  freely  and  is  able  to  hold 
to  one  tale  for  a  time,  playing  it  again  and  again 
with  enjoyment,  each  time  creating  anew,  then 
that  group  is  ready  to  make  that  story  into  a  play, 
if  one  is  desired.  When  this  point  comes  the 
leader,  working  carefully  with  them,  can  guide 
their  actions  and  creations  into  play  form — into 
scenes,  and  the  story  into  the  rhythm  of  the  play 
with  its  logical  sequence  of  action.  Not  that  the 
child  is  conscious,  at  the  beginning,  of  forming  it 
into  a  production.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  al- 
ways be  kept  in  the  realm  of  play.  This  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  leader  to  understand  the  play 


form  and  by  suggestion  guide  the  children's  play 
so  it  will  later  evolve  into  definite  play  form. 
When  a  play  form  has  evolved  the  child  will  en- 
joy working  out  problems  of  production.  Some 
very  interesting  situations  will  be  developed 
which  will  be  much  lovelier  in  their  childlike  con- 
ception than  a  creation  of  an  adult  mind  dealing 
with  a  child's  story.  For  a  child's  play  should  be 
for  a  child  audience. 

In  this  type  of  a  play  the  leader  will  discover 
some  exquisite  acting  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
who  are  really  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  acting — for  they  are  still  playing,  living  the 
person  in  the  story.  This  submersion  of  self  in  a 
character  is,  after  all,  the  essence  of  the  art  of 
acting,  so  often  spoken  of  but  so  seldom  gained. 
Here,  too,  will  be  found  a  sincere  representation 
of  the  story  in  the  child  way,  and  not  the  super- 
ficial acting  which  results  from  the  adult  forcing 
upon  the  child  his  mature  conception  of  how  a 
child  character  should  act.  Nor  is  there  any  of  the 
recitational  or  elocutionized  acting  which  comes 
from  the  mere  speaking  of  words  memorized  with 
the  addition  of  some  exterior  actions  he  has  been 
taught. 

Everyone  would  admit  that  dramatics  has  this 
educational  and  character  building  value,  yet  it  is 
also  true  that  dramatics  for  the  child,  for  the 
youth  or  adult,  can  do  just  as  much  harm  as  good, 
probably  more  if  it  is  wrongly  used.  Rather  keep 
the  child  out  of  dramatics  entirely  than  in  the 
wrong  kind — the  kind  that  tends  to  display  it, 
to  make  it  conscious  of  itself,  to  give  it  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  off  its  so-called  talents  for  the  ap- 
probation of  an  audience.  But  what  a  marvel  it 
is  to  help  the  child  to  create  and  then  to  express 
what  it  has  created,  to  have  the  power  to  use  its 
imagination  to  the  fullest,  and  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  wonderful  world  of  literature  and  drama ! 
And  story  play  for  the  child  is  the  introduction. 
To  create  is  to  live.  It  is  the  living  quality  of 
whatever  work  the  child  may  do  later  in  life.  It 
will  give  him  true  joy  and  power  in  whatever  he 
attempts.  Then  should  not  the  very  essence  of 
our  dramatics  with  children  be  to  help  them  to 
create  in  the  realm  of  the  imagination,  to  be  free 
to  express  sincerely  what  they  feel  and  think, 
and  to  have  a  rich  and  full  imaginative  life? 


Children  have  an  inalienable  right  to  constructive   joy — and   that   is   a   product   of   the 


playground. 


HERBERT  HOOVER. 


Puppet  Shows 


BY  CHARLES  F.  WELLS 


"Puppetry" — what  a  wealth  of  fun,  recreation, 
education  and  art  is  wrapped  up  in  that  word — a 
chance  for  dramatic,  musical,  handcraft  and 
mechanical  expression,  all  included  in  one  activity. 
Little  wonder  that  puppet-making  and  operating 
are  becoming  popular  with  dramatic  clubs,  art 
clubs  and  playground  groups  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  We  find  universities 
giving  courses  in  puppetry,  Little  Theatres  giving 
puppet  shows,  and  playgrounds  holding  puppet 
tournaments.  We  have  read  of  the  work  done 
in  Houston,  Texas,  and  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  Mario- 
nette Plays,  and  only  this  past  summer  the  South 
Park  System  of  Chicago  conducted  a  tournanient 
for  all  of  its  playgrounds,  with  the  children  mak- 
ing the  dolls,  building  the  theaters  and  pulling  the 
strings. 

Puppetry  is  not  an  activity  for  women  and  chil- 
dren alone,  but  is  one  in  which  men  find  pleasure. 
Recently  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  printed  an 
interesting  account  of  how  the  men  of  the  Byrd 
Antarctic  Expedition  had  taken  a  course  in  pup- 
petry before  they  sailed  with  the  intention  of 
making  and  operating  dolls  as  a  pastime  while  in 
the  Antarctic  for  the  next  two  years. 

There  are  two  popular  kinds  of  puppet  shows ; 
in  one  the  operator  sits  behind  the  screen  with 
the  puppets  on  his  hands  operating  them  after  the 
fashion  of  the  well  known  "Punch  and  Judy 
Shows" ;  in  the  other  type  the  operator  stands  on 
an  elevated  platform  and  works  the  puppets  below 
with  strings.  A  few  sketches  and  ideas  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  simplicity  of  construction  and 
operation. 

HAND  PUPPETS 

Wooden  or  papier  mache  heads  are  made  with 
a  hole  in  the  neck  for  the  operator's  finger;  the 
body  and  legs  are  cloth  in  proper  color  and  de- 
sign ;  the  body  is  hollow  and  large  enough  to 
admit  the  operator's  hand.  The  fore-arms  and 
hands  are  wood  with  holes  for  the  operator's 
fingers  bored  in  them.  The  operator  places  his 
hand  in  the  body  with  the  second  finger  in  the 
head,  and  the  first  and  third  fingers  in  the  arms. 
By  proper  manipulation  of  the  fingers,  the  head 
and  arms  of  the  puppet  are  moved  to  fit  the 
action  of  the  play.  A  skirt  fastened  to  the  body 
in  back  of  the  legs  covers  the  operator's  arm. 


THE  HAND  PUPPET  THEATER 
A  hand  puppet  theater  is  built  after  the  style 
of  the  "Punch"  shows.  A  frame  about  6  feet 
high,  4  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep  is  covered  with 
cloth  or  draperies,  with  an  opening  3  feet  wide 
and  2  feet  high,  6  inches  from  the  top  for  the 
stage  opening.  The  ceiling  and  the  three  walls 
of  the  stage  are  covered  with  colored  cloth,  and 
the  floor  of  the  stage  is  a  narrow  board  near  the 
opening,  the  backstage  having  no  floor.  The 
operator  sits  inside  of  frame  without  being  visible 
and  works  the  puppets  on  his  hands,  holding  them 
raised  above  his  head  in  such  a  way  that  they 
appear  to  be  playing  on  the  narrow  stage,  while 
in  reality  they  are  walking  in  air  where  the  stage 
has  no  floor. 

STRING-OPERATED  PUPPETS 
These  dolls  have  a  more  complete  body  and 
their  actions  can  be  made  very  life-like.  The 
heads  are  similar  to  the  hand-operated  puppets 
and  the  body  is  made  as  simple  or  complete  as 
desired.  The  body  is  a  block  of  wood,  soft  pine 
or  any  other  material  easily  worked,  shaped  with 
a  plane  and  knife  after  the  human  body.  Tony 
Sarg,  the  famous  puppeteer,  suggests  having  the 
body  in  two  parts,  chest  and  hips  hinged  together 
that  the  body  may  bend  naturally.  The  arms  and 
legs  are  pieces  of  broomstick  or  round  sticks 
whittled  down  in  proportion  to  the  body  and 
loosely  jointed  with  small  screw  eyes  fastened  to- 
gether. The  elbow  and  knee  joints  may  have 
natural  bending  by  cutting  a  notch  in  the  upper 
part  and  a  tip  in  the  lower,  and  fastening  one  in 
the  other  with  a  pin  through  the  two,  holding  them 
together.  Hands  and  feet,  with  shoes  already  on 
are  carved  and  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  ap- 
pendages. The  dolls  are  dressed  in  costumes  to 
fit  the  play — the  clothes  usually  made  of  remnants 
and  scraps  easily  procured.  The  puppets  are 
operated  from  above  with  black  linen  threads  fas- 
tened to  the  knees  for  walking,  to  the  wrists  for 
arm  action,  and  to  the  head  for  supporting  the 
whole  body.  Strings  fastened  to  two  wooden 
sticks  a  foot  long  facilitate  operation.  The  leg- 
strings  are  fastened  to  the  ends  of  one  stick,  the 
other  three  to  the  second  stick,  the  head  string  in 
the  center  and  the  arm  strings  at  the^ends.  To 
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operate  the  puppet  the  head  and  arm  stick  is  held 
in  the  right  hand  with  the  doll's  feet  just  touch- 
ing the  floor,  and  the  leg  stick  is  in  the  left  hand, 
which  is  wiggled  up  and  down  to  make  the  puppet 
walk  or  dance.  As  the  doll  is  operated  the  oper- 
ator above  gives  the  lines  to  fit  the  play  being 
enacted. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  HEADS 

Frequently  wooden  or  cloth  dolls'  heads  can  be 
bought  at  a  toy  shop  to  use  on  the  puppets,  but  it 
is  usually  more  satisfactory  and  more  fun  to  make 
them  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Model  the  head  as  wanted  in  clay, 
plastoline,  O-Model-O  or  any  kind  of  modeling 
clay. 

No.  2.  The  clay  model  is  greased  with  vaseline 
and  the  front  half  is  pressed  into  a  thick  mixture 
of  plaster  of  Paris  and  left  until  the  plaster  is 
hard.  It  is  then  lifted  out. 

No.  3.  The  back  half  of  the  model  is  pressed 
into  another  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  left 
until  the  mold  is  hard. 

No.  4.  This  leaves  two  concave  molds — one 
of  the  front  and  the  other  of  the  back  of  the 
head. 

No.  5.  Papier  mache  or  plastic  wood  is  then 
pressed  into  the  mold,  which  has  been  greased, 
and  left  until  dry. 


No.  6.  When  dry  the  two  pieces  are  picked 
out  of  the  molds  and  glued  together,  thus  com- 
pleting the  head. 

No.  7.  Sandpaper  and  paint  are  desired  with 
oil  paints  or  tempera.  Hair  may  be  painted  on, 
or  theatrical  crepe  hair  may  be  glued  on. 

Papier  mache  is  made  of  small  pieces  of  soaked 
newspaper  mixed  with  dry  glue,  flour  and  corn- 
starch  and  cooked  in  a  double  boiler. 

Plastic  wood,  used  in  mending  furniture,  may 
be  purchased  at  furniture  and  hardware  stores. 
"Works  like  putty — dries  like  wood."  It  is  put 
up  in  35c  and  $1.00  cans.  A  large  can  makes 
about  four  heads. 

STRING  PUPPET  THEATER 

The  stages  are  usually  made  of  a  wooden  dry- 
goods  box  or  frame  1  foot  high,  5  feet  long  and 
3  feet  wide.  At  the  side  nearest  the  audience  an 
opening  is  made  of  beaver  board  with  a  stage 
opening  4  feet  long  and  3  feet  high.  The  pro- 
scenium is  decorated  with  paint — either  in  plain 
colors  or  designs.  Some  are  given  a  rough  effect 
by  plastering  papier  mache  on  the  front  and  then 
painting  to  give  a  polychrome  effect,  i.  e.,  plain 
colored  base  with  the  high  spots  touched  with 
gilt  or  some  other  color.  The  front  curtains  may 
be  velvetine,  velour,  denim,  rep  or  canton  flannel 
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strung  on  wires  just  inside  the  opening.  The 
scenery  is  made  of  cloth  drapes  or  cardboard  with 
a  scene  painted  upon  it.  All  furniture  and  prop- 
erties used  on  the  stage  is  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  puppets.  The  stage,  scenery,  furni- 
ture and  properties  are  made  from  scrap  pieces 
of  materials ;  thus  the  cost  of  the  entire  show  is 
cut  down.  The  average  cost  of  the  nineteen  pup- 
pet shows  made  on  the  Chicago  playgrounds  was 
$3.00.  This  covered  the  cost  of  paint,  glue,  nails, 
screws  and  similar  articles.  A  curtain  hung  down 
to  the  top  of  the  theater  will  shield  the  operators 
who  stand  on  a  platform  behind  the  stage  while 
working  the  puppets. 

The  puppet  theater  may  be  lighted  with  strings 
of  Christmas  tree  lights  or  by  several  desk  lamps 
or  plain  bulbs  behind  the  proscenium. 

PLAYS  SUITABLE  FOR  PUPPET  SHOWS 

Sleeping  Beauty  Goldilocks  and  the  Three 

Snow  White  Bears 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  Little  Bo  Peep 
Hansel  and  Gretel  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 

Arabian  Night  Stories    Mother  Goose  Stories 
The  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves 
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Milwaukee's  Youn 
People's  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Milwaukee  has  a  Civic  Music  Association  of 
about  350  members,  composed  of  music  teachers 
and  supervisors,  directors  of  orchestras  and  other 
musicians,  each  of  whom  pay  $2.00  a  year  toward 
the  cause  of  the  advancement  of  music  in  the 
city.  In  October,  1927,  the  Association  organized 
a  Young  People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  primarily 
for  the  graduates  of  high  school  instrumental  or- 
ganizations, but  others  are  permitted  to  join. 

The  Association  secured  the  names  of  all  young 
men  and  women  graduates  who  had  played  in  a 
high  school  orchestra  during  the  past  few  years. 


About  200  were  asked  by  letter  whether  they 
would  be  interested  in  playing  in  an  orchestra  if 
an  excellent  leader  could  be  secured.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  replied  that  they  would  be  in- 
terested. They  were  invited  to  a  dinner  in  the 
auditorium  where  they  were  addressed  by  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Association,  by  the  supervisor  of  mu- 
sic and  by  Rudolph  Kopp,  who  was  to  be  director 
of  the  orchestra.  This  was  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion. No  one  in  the  orchestra  was  to  pay  anything 
for  the  privilege  of  membership,  but  it  was  agreed 
that  each  one  was  to  deposit  $3.00,  which  would 
be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  not  more 
than  three  rehearsals  were  missed.  Eighty  imme- 
diately enrolled  as  members. 

No  examination  for  entrance  was  given  the 
first  year.  The  conductor  divided  the  orchestra 
into  two  groups  and  the  smaller,  more  elementary 
group  was  put  in  charge  of  an  assistant  director, 
though  Mr.  Kopp  sometimes  directed  this  group. 
The  two  groups  practiced  on  the  same  evenings 
in  different  rooms  of  the  auditorium  and  were 
combined  for  some  selections.  During  the  past 
year  examinations  were  given  on  two  evenings 
before  the  first  rehearsal.  The  members  were 
notified  of  this  examination  the  preceding  spring 
and  many  of  them  practiced  during  the  summer. 
A  few  failed  to  return  in  the  fall,  but  of  those 
who  came  not  one  was  rejected,  and  the  group  was 
on  the  whole  remarkably  improved  after  the  first 
year. 

One  of  the  conservatories  by  special  arrange- 
ment sends  pupils  to  play  in  the  orchestra  and 
near  the  end  of  the  first  year  several  capable  high 
school  students  were  admitted  to  help  in  the  or- 
chestra's contribution  to  the  Saengerfest  which 
was  to  be  held  in  the  city.  High  school  students 
are  permitted  to  enter  the  orchestra  if  they  are 
capable,  and  have  written  permission  from  the 
high  school  music  supervisor. 

Entrance  requirements  are  that  members  shall 
be  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over.  Seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  members  are  under  twenty-one.  Most 
of  them  are  employed  and  trades  and  professions 
of  all  kinds  are  represented.  There  are  twelve 
nationalities  enrolled.  Not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
are  preparing  to  be  professional  performers. 

Neither  the  orchestra  leader  nor  his  assistant 
was  paid  during  the  first  year  and  a  half  and  the 
music  and  other  incidental  expenses  were  pro- 
vided for  by  the  funds  of  the  Civic  Music  Asso- 
ciation. Beginning  January  1,  1929,  however,  the 
city  appropriated  $3,000  for  the  salaries  of  the 
conductors  and  the  purchase  of  instruments. 


The  Place  of  Tennis  in  the 
Recreation  Program* 


BY 


B.  E.  BARRET 


President,  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  Municipal 
Tennis  Club 


The  first  consideration  in  deciding  what  place 
should  be  given  any  particular  sport  is  to  deter- 
mine what  the  essential  features  of  the  game  are. 

The  first  essential  feature  of  tennis  as  a  game  is 
that  it  is  the  one  true  international  sport.  The 
Davis  cup  represents  the  international  trophy  of 
tennis,  the  final  challenge  for  that  cup  in  every 
nation  of  the  globe.  That  means  that  wherever  the 
tennis  fan  may  go,  he  will  find  the  game  ready 
to  receive  him. 

The  second  outstanding  fact  about  tennis  is 
that  it  holds  the  highest  ideal  of  sportsmanship 
known  to  the  sporting  world.  The  history  of  ten- 
nis shows  that  it  is  about  400  years  old  under  the 
name  of  tennis  and  under  other  names  it  goes 
still  further  back.  In  the  works  of  an  Italian 
sculptor  in  the  year  1559,  it  is  reported  that  a 
certain  admirer  had  presented  him  with  an  es- 
tate and  its  tennis  courts.  For  nearly  400  years 
tennis  has  been  played  by  the  highest  type  of 
sportsman,  and  it  has  built  up  a  tradition  of  fair 
play  unequaled  in  the  sporting  world. 

Tennis  is  a  game  which  ordinarily  adjusts  it- 
self to  the  individual.  The  better  you  play  and 
the  better  opponents  you  select,  the  more  running 
you  do,  the  more  exercise  you  get  and  the  harder 
you  hit  the  ball.  The  fact  that  tennis  does  adjust 
itself  to -the  individual  player  relieves  officials  of 
responsibility  for  change  in  equipment  and  rules 
to  suit  different  individuals. 

Tennis  is  a  national  game,  open  to  the  entire 
human  race.  It  is  adaptable  to  everyone's  purse. 
Some  players  may  want  new  balls  every  day  or  a 
new  racquet  every  ten  days,  but  the  boy  with  the 
paper  route  may  play  for  weeks  with  the  same 
ball  and  get  an  equal  amount  of  pleasure  out  of  it. 

'Extracts  from  address  given  at  the  convention  of  the  South- 
western District  Recreation  Workers  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  P.R.A.A.  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 
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Another  advantage  of  tennis  is  that  it  exercises 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  Tilden  has  said 
that  three-fourths  is  psychology  and  exercise  of 
mind  and  one-fourth  technical  skill.  And  that  is 
true. 

The  question  arises,  what  results  can  be  ex- 
pected from  tennis?  You  can  expect,  and  justi- 
fiably, every  benefit  from  tennis  which  can  be 
attained  from  the  fullest  exercise  of  both  mind 
and  body  in  the  open  air  and  sunlight  plus  con- 
stant training  in  the  school  of  sportsmanship.  You 
may  expect  the  result  of  health — of  fair  play;  no 
other  factors  can  be  more  important. 

How  can  you  best  secure  these  results?  The 
first  thing  one  must  do  is  to  furnish  the  courts, 
not  just  any  courts,  but  proper  ones.  These  courts 
are  going  to  be  a  school  of  health  and  of  sports- 
manship and  will  absorb  the  interest  of  anyone 
who  plays.  Having  finished  the  courts,  the  next 
step  is  that  of  instruction  in  tennis.  In  the  past 
two  years  we  have  attempted  to  develop  in 
Shreveport  systematic  group  instruction,  working 
it  out  along  the  line  of  physical  exercise  given  in 
the  army.  The  students  are  lined  up  and  taught 
the  proper  movement  of  arms  before  they  touch 
the  ball,  learning  how  to  make  the  movement  of 
the  wrist  rhythmical  and  perfect.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty has  been  that  there  are  only  about  five 
capable  instructors  available  in  the  country  and 
instruction  has  been  a  very  haphazard  thing. 
With  several  proficient  instructors  giving  group 
instruction,  many  people  will  be  drawn  into  the 
game. 

The  next  question  is  competition,  which  is  the 
life  of  sports  as  well  as  trade.  If  you  hold  an- 
nual tournaments,  you  will  gather  about  you  ten- 
nis enthusiasts  as  you  can  through  no  other 
channel. 


FAITHFUL  VOLUNTEER 
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Croquet  Golf 


BY 


C.  P.  L.  NICHOLLS 

Supervisor  of  Aquatics,  Los  Angeles  Playground 
and  Recreation  Department 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  facilities  main- 
tained by  the  Los  Angeles  Playground  and  Recre- 
ation Department  is  Camp  Radford,  a  mountain 
camp  located  in  the  San  Bernardino  mountains 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  city.  This 
camp  which  serves  family  groups,  can  accom- 
modate from  250  to  300  campers.  The  outings 
are  of  two  weeks'  durations  with  a  cost  last  year 
to  the  municipality  of  a  little  in  excess  of  thirty 
cents  per  day  for  each  camper. 

Among  the  many  activities  last  year  at  the  camp 
was  the  new  game  of  croquet  golf,  voted  the  most 
popular  of  any  of  the  outdoor  games  on  the  camp 
program.  The  course  was  laid  out  in  rolling 
knolls,  the  greens  being  sand  greens  approxi- 
mately fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Two 
quart  tin  cans  set  in  the  middle  of  the  green  served 
as  holes,  which  were  marked  with  a  piece  of  gas 
pipe  driven  into  the  margin  of  the  green  forming 
a  six  foot  post  for  the  hole  number  to  be  placed 
upon. 

The  course  consisted  of  eighteen  holes  from 
fifteen  to  forty  yards  apart.  Where  there  was  a 
downward  slope  between  two  holes,  they  were  lo- 
cated farther  apart;  if  the  ground  sloped  upward 
the  holes  were  placed  closer  together.  The  holes 
were  so  placed  that  it  took  approximately  two  or 
three  shorts  to  make  a  hole  in  par. 

There  were  no  obstructions  such  as  sand  bunk- 
ers. The  fairways  between  the  holes  were  raked 
smooth  and  hazards  were  formed  by  the  slope 
of  the  ground,  plus  its  consistency — whether 
sand,  gravel,  hard  or  soft.  We  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  arrange  the  majority  of  our  greens 
underneath  a  wide  spreading  oak  or  pine  tree, 
which  made  an  excellent  resting  place  for  players 
during  the  game,  and  we  arranged  benches  by  the 
gree.is  for  resting  places  so  the  players  could  talk 
over  their  game.  We  did  not  use  any  teeing  off 
places  but  teed  off  for  the  next  hole  from  the 
margin  of  the  green  of  the  hole  just  finished. 

For  equipment  we  finally  decided  on  a  steel 
rimmed,  long  handled  roque  mallet  and  a  compo- 
sition cork  field  hockey  ball.  The  mallet  will  last 


indefinitely  as  the  steel  rim  prevents  splitting  at 
the  end.  The  cork  field  hockey  ball  has  plenty 
of  resilence.  With  its  coat  of  white  enamel  paint 
it  can  be  easily  seen  and  will  last  with  hard  usage 
from  ten  days  to  two  weeks. 

We  found  a  Chinese  rake  very  useful  in  raking 
out  all  the  little  pebbles,  stones  and  sticks  from 
the  green  itself.  The  more  care  used  in  keeping 
the  green  level  and  well  cared  for,  the  more  accu- 
rate the  putting  becomes  and  the  greater  the  popu- 
larity of  the  game. 

The  skill  of  the  game  consists  in  judging  the 
force  of  the  shot  plus  the  angle  of  the  ground, 
or  the  slope  of  the  ground  plus  the  resistance  it 
will  have  on  the  course  of  the  ball. 

In  promoting  the  game  we  used  the  regulation 
promotional  events  such  as  hole  in  one  club,  spe- 
cial tournaments  and  low  score  championships. 
We  found  that  the  course  was  in  constant  use 
from  before  breakfast  until  dark  and  that  the 
game  became  so  popular  that  many  of  the  campers 
have  adapted  it  to  their  backyard  playgrounds. 


A  Faithful  Volunteer 

Mrs.  Christine  E.  Richens  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  Press,  writes  of 
the  volunteer  service  which  one  resident  of  the 
city  is  giving  the  recreation  movement. 

More  than  a  year  ago  a  $2,000  award  was  given 
Lock  Haven  by  the  Harmon  Foundation.  Living 
near  the  playground  site  purchased  with  the  fund, 
is  George  E.  Drash,  a  Czecho-Slovakian  by  birth, 
who  several  years  ago  represented  his  native  coun- 
try as  a  runner  in  the  Olympic  Games.  Mr.  Drash, 
in  common  with  the  other  citizens  of  Lock  Haven, 
feels  a  great  pride  in  Harmon  Field  and  has  kept 
a  watchful  eye  on  it  since  its  opening. 

In  the  spring  Mr.  Drash  told  the  Playground 
Committee  that  he  had  driven  away  irresponsible 
persons  going  to  the  Harmon  playground  at  night 
but  had  no  authority  to  compel  them  to  leave. 
He  was,  therefore,  at  his  own  request,  appointed 
as  special  policeman  without  pay  to  guard  the 
field.  Mr.  Drash,  who  is  employed  as  a  telegraph 
operator  at  a  point  twelve  miles  away  from  Lock 
Haven,  works  from  eight  a.  m.  to  four  p.  m., 
travels  twelve  miles  home  and  then  begins  his 
service  as  special  policeman,  remaining  until  the 
field  is  closed  to  the  public,  sometimes  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  His  action  is  typical  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  entire  city  towards  its  play  field. 


Securing  Public  Understanding 
and  Support* 

By 

RAYMOND  ROBERTSON 

Superintendent  of  Recreation,  Oakland, 
California 


Recreation  departments  seek  public  under- 
standing to  bring  about  better  service. in  the  per- 
sonal conduct  of  the  work,  to  secure  new  laws 
which  will  improve  conditions  within  the  depart- 
ment and  to  obtain  the  necessary  financial  support 
to  carry  on  the  work.  Our  business  as  recreation 
executives  is  not  only  to  present  information  to 
the  general  public  but  to  see  that  this  information 
becomes  embedded  in  the  minds  of  those  individ- 
uals most  likely  to  take  action  regarding  it.  Citi- 
zens are  demanding  that  a  city  government  fur- 
nish playgrounds  for  them.  The  city  in  turn  needs 
the  cooperation  of  all  of  these  stockholders.  To 
secure  their  attention  requires  an  aggressive  pro- 
cess of  overcoming  indifference  and  creating  an 
understanding  of  the  value  of  the  program.  These 
responsibilities  are  among  the  administrative  prob- 
lems that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  superintendent  of 
recreation. 

The  more  we  know  about  the  interests  of  the 
community,  its  social  and  racial  background,  the 
degree  of  education  that  has  been  attained  and  its 
financial  structure,  the  greater  our  opportunities 
will  be  for  helping  people  to  understand  and  adopt 
the  program  we  are  trying  to  develop.  A  first 
hand  knowledge  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  the 
playground  is  located  is  one  of  the  fundamentals 
for  achieving  success.  It  is  quite  necessary  that 
the  playground  director  be  familiar  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  environment  of  the  playground. 
The  ability  and  personality  of  the  supervisor  is 
reflected  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  community  he 
serves.  The  patrons  of  his  playground  will  be 
loyal  and  cooperative  largely  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  supervisor  has  won  their  confidence  and 
friendship. 

The  personnel  in  our  departments  should  lend 
invaluable  aid  in  our  problem  of  securing  public 
understanding.  The  well  trained  playground  di- 


*Extracts   from  address  given  at  Recreation   Conference,   West- 
ern Division,   P.R.A.A.   held  at  Berkeley,  California,  April,   1929. 
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rector  can  be  of  service  in  his  contacts  with  the 
public  in  strengthening  good  will  and  molding 
public  opinion.  He  is  our  special  agent  in  up- 
holding the  fine  ideals  and  spirit  of  play. 

Cooperation  is  a  big  factor  in  securing  public 
understanding  and  support.  This  cooperation 
shows  itself  in  an  effort  to  improve  civic  condi- 
tions and  promote  cooperation  among  organiza- 
tions which  have  a  tremendous  advantage  over  in- 
dividuals in  securing  action  on  definite  problems 
in  which  they  may  be  interested.  The  recreation 
movement  in  a  community  cannot  come  into  its 
greatest  service  until  the  organized  groups  of  that 
community  unite  in  accepting  the  responsibility 
for  making  recreation  a  vital  part  of  the  life  of 
the  people. 

Favorable  public  opinion  is  developed  toward 
an  organization  that  uses  educational  publicity 
rather  than  propaganda  to  build  up  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  its  activities.  A  continuous  form 
of  educational  publicity  is  one  of  the  very  impor- 
tant foundations  upon  which  we  can  build  a  pub- 
lic understanding  of  recreation  problems.  The 
best  type  of  publicity  seeks  to  tell  the  public  what 
we  are  doing,  when  we  are  doing  it,  and  tends  to 
arouse  interest.  In  developing  a  plan  of  procedure 
we  must  attract  the  attention  of  our  public,  then 
we  must  hold  that  attention  by  making  ourselves 
understood.  It  is  not  enough  to  create  good  will 
and  favorable  public  opinion. 

The  daily  press  is  ranked  first  in  importance 
among  the  means  of  forming  public  opinion. 
Large  numbers  may  be  reached  once  by  talks  and 
other  ways,  but  there  must  be  a  continuous  fol- 
low-up program  to  hold  interest  and  secure  the 
needed  response.  Our  information  must  be  non- 
technical ;  it  must  give  a  clear  picture ;  it  must  in- 
spire confidence  in  our  organization  so  that  it  will 
establish  the  free  relationship  we  seek.  We  must 
not  become  so  absorbed  in  getting  information 
into  print  as  to  grow  careless  about  the  accuracy 
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of  facts.  Truthful  statements,  clearly  presented, 
and  a  sound  program  of  action  are  fundamentals 
of  good  publicity,  and  this  applies  to  public  ad- 
dresses as  well.  We  must  not  underestimate  the 
value  of  going  directly  before  the  audience  and 
telling  of  the  work  we  are  doing. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  gives  to  the  recreation  movement  na- 
tional prestige  that  is  valuable  in  promoting  the 
work  in  any  given  community.  Playground  train- 
ing courses  designed  primarily  to  give  training  to 
our  workers  are  also  worthwhile  from  the  view- 
point of  public  understanding. 

Our  own  Boards  of  Playground  Directors  give 
us  invaluable  aid  in  our  contacts  with  the  public. 
They  act  as  a  link  between  our  city  department 
and  the  citizens  of  the  community.  In  an  ad- 
visory capacity  they  render  invaluable  service  in 
formulating  and  furthering  policies. 

Business  men  have  sometimes  been  justified  in 
their  criticism  of  municipal  departments  and  vari- 
ous social  agencies  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
visionary  and  impractical.  If  we  are  to  build 
solidly  we  must  recognize  the  economic  factors 
which  vitally  affect  all  sections  of  the  city.  Land 
values,  the  nature  and  the  location  of  industries, 
the  unemployment  situation,  the  local  wage  rates 
and  the  standards  of  living,  are  all  conditions 
which  affect  the  economic  status  of  our  cities  and 
they  are  all  interwoven  with  the  problems  of  rec- 
reational progress.  If  we  seem  to  detach  our- 
selves from  the  vital  problems  that  concern  our 
community,  then  our  success  is  apt  to  wane.  The 
city  that  has  an  industrial  decline  cannot  increase 
taxes  to  support  municipal  functions.  Park  and 
recreation  areas  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  future 
generations  as  well  as  our  own  and  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  that  a  portion  of  the  cost  should  fall  on 
the  future  citizens  of  the  community  through  pur- 
chasing areas  now  and  bonding  them  for  later 
payment.  Civic  workers  should  emphasize  the 
economic  advantages  that  are  closely  associated 
with  the  enhancement  of  property  values  adjacent, 
and  should  endeavor  to  secure  more  and  better 
recreation  areas. 

However,  after  all  is  said,  our  task  is  a  social 
one  and  not  an  economic  one.  We  are  not  em- 
ployed to  promote  industry;  we  are  paid  to  pro- 
mote, guide  and  direct  activities  which  will  bring 
health,  happiness  and  a  more  complete  life  to  our 
people.  So  whatever  the  economic  status  of  our 
city  may  be,  our  leadership  is  needed  primarily 
to  arouse  the  community  to  a  recognition  of  its 
needs  and  responsibilities.  In  other  words,  parks 


and  playgrounds  are  a  legitimate  and  necessary 
public  expense  and  by  a  system  of  business  effi- 
ciency and  a  budget  control  we  should  have  set 
aside  each  year  adequate  funds  to  provide  com- 
munity recreation  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child. 


Play  and  Religion* 

The  philosophy  of  play  was  praised  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  pastor  of  the  Park 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  in  the  address  he  de- 
livered yesterday  afternoon  to  the  graduating 
class  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  at  the  Academy 
of  Music.  Reminding  the  graduates  that  all 
beauty  in  art,  architecture  and  music  had  been 
achieved  in  the  spirit  of  play — that  is,  the  margin 
of  enthusiasm  felt  by  the  workers  after  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  had  been  met — Dr.  Fosdick  said 
two  fields  of  modern  activity  were  still  in  need 
of  the  spirit  of  play.  He  named  them  as  religion 
and  citizenship. 

The  real  cause  of  the  crime  wave  in  New  York 
City,  he  said,  was  the  lack  of  play  opportunity 
for  children.  Of  every  100  boys  in  the  city, 
eighty  percent,  habitually  pass  their  time  on  the 
streets,  where  fifty  percent  of  their  occupations 
were  "hostile  to  moral  health"  and  twenty  percent 
actually  law  breaking,  he  said. 

"The  thing  that  impresses  me  most  about  mod- 
ern schools  and  colleges,"  he  said,  "is  the  oppor- 
tunity they  afford  in  developing  the  play  side  of 
life,  the  right  use  of  one's  time  after  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  have  been  met." 

Much  of  modern  religion,  said  the  speaker,  was 
futile  because  it  failed  in  the  philosophy  of  play. 
Either  it  was  too  utilitarian  or  too  somber. 

"There  should  be  fun  in  religion.  It  should 
bounce,"  he  said.  "When  you  contemplate  the 
law  of  the  universe  and  have  faith  in  the  eternal 
laws  of  goodness  and  beauty,  you  perceive  the 
religious  life  to  be  a  field  for  a  great  adventure. 
A  humdrum  religion  is  just  as  good  as  no  religion 
at  all,  sometimes  a  lot  worse." 

The  second  field  in  which  modern  youth  should 
enter  in  the  spirit  of  play,  according  to  Dr.  Fos- 
dick, is  politics,  especially  the  field  of  international 
relations. 

"The  most  exciting  game  for  this  new  genera- 
tion is  going  to  be  bringing  our  international  or- 
ganization up  to  date,  so  that  it  will  be  in  accord 
with  the  facts  of  modern  life." 


•Herald    Tribune,    June    21,    1929. 


Summary  of  Study  of  Three  Oak  Park 

Playgrounds* 


At  the  request  of  Miss  Josephine  Blackstock, 
Director  of  the  Playground  Board  of  Oak  Park, 
a  recreational  study  was  made  by  the  Illinois  In- 
stitute of  Juvenile  Research,  Department  of  Rec- 
reation, of  twenty-four  children  on  three  of  the 
four  playgrounds,  namely :  Carroll,  Anderson  and 
Eugene  Field. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was : 

To  determine  their  play  interest  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  a  short  interview. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  the  programs,  as 
arranged  by  the  leaders  were  filling  the  needs  of 
the  children. 

To  learn  something  of  their  family  background, 
as  it  might  affect  their  recreation. 

A  few  special  behavior  problem  children  who 
frequent  the  playgrounds  were  interviewed  also 
in  order  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the  best 
way  of  handling  them  and  helping  them  to  adjust. 

Of  the  twenty-four  children  interviewed,  fifteen 
were  boys  and  nine  girls.  The  majority  of  chil- 
dren were  in  the  age  group  from  nine  to  sixteen. 
Seven  were  under  nine  and  one  over  sixteen.  All 
the  children  go  to  the  playgrounds  because  they 
want  to  and  have  a  good  time,  on  the  whole.  The 
younger  ones  interviewed  say  they  go  every  day. 
A  few  of  the  older  ones  go  only  for  club  meet- 
ings. 

Twelve  of  the  children  have  no  criticisms  or 
suggestions  to  make  regarding  the  equipment.  Of 
the  other  twelve,  seven  wished  they  had  a  deep 
swimming  pool.  Other  suggestions  were  as  fol- 
lows: soccer  field,  traveling  rings,  monkey  appa- 
ratus, jumping  stands  where  they  could  be  used, 
radio  in  the  shelter  house,  basketball,  shotput, 
more  table  games,  new  baseball  of tener,  pool  table, 
and  basketball  standards.  Two  of  the  children 
complained  that  they  did  not  have  the  use  of  the 
equipment  all  they  wanted  because  the  leader  was 
often  not  there. 

GROUP  PREFERENCES 

The  majority  of  the  children  prefer  to  play 
with  a  group  varying  from  two  to  six — except 
when  playing  games  such  as  baseball  in  which  a 
larger  group  is  required. 

*From  the   Oak  Parker,  June  21,   1929. 
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Thirteen  preferred  to  play  with  their  own  age ; 
five  expressed  a  preference  to  be  with  older  chil- 
drn  and  six  liked  to  be  with  a  group  of  all  ages 
(within  three  or  four  years  of  their  own  age). 
None  liked  to  play  with  children  younger  than 
themselves.  Of  the  fifteen  boys,  eight  definitely 
said  they  did  not  like  to  have  the  girls  play  with 
them — six  liked  to  have  them  around  for  parties 
only,  and  only  one  expressed  any  desire  for  game 
participation  with  them  and  then  "if  good  at  the 
game."  Of  the  nine  girls  only  two  did  not  like 
to  play  writh  the  boys.  The  rest,  except  for  one 
who  was  indifferent,  liked  it. 

CLUB  MEMBERSHIP 

Five  of  the  twenty-five  children  have  never  be- 
longed to  any  clubs  on  the  playground.  Four  of 
these  would  like  to — the  other  one  is  a  mentally 
retarded  child.  Thirteen  belong  to  clubs  now. 
Six  belonged  to  clubs  in  the  past  but  not  at  pres- 
ent— of  these  five  would  like  to  have  the  clubs 
reorganized  or  to  belong  to  them  again. 

Only  eight  of  the  children  belong  to  supervised 
clubs  away  from  the  playground.  They  are : 
Scouts,  six;  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  one,  and  church,  one. 
Four  formerly  were  Scouts  and  three  members  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

ACTIVITIES 

The  activities  indulged  in  at  the  playgrounds 
include  the  usual  athletic  games,  and  sewing,  cook- 
ing, manual  work,  dancing,  table  games,  reading, 
some  non-athletic  games,  acting,  and  singing.  Not 
all  of  these  took  place  on  each  playground.  The 
activity  most  generally  played  is  baseball.  Two 
boys  expressed  the  wish  that  they  could  play  foot- 
ball— there  being  no  room  on  that  playground. 
Another  wished  the  volley  ball  nets  were  put  up 
more  often.  Another  wished  that  basketball 
games  between  the  playgrounds  could  be  ar- 
ranged. There  was  also  a  request  for  more  games 
in  the  other  sports.  Lessons  in  the  following 
things  were  requested  by  the  children :  art,  manual 
training,  tennis,  bridge,  cooking  (requested  by  a 
boy),  and  card  games.  One  boy  said  that  of  the 
things  he  had  made  in  one  class — blotter  ends, 
nothing  had  been  returned  to  him. 


STUDY  IN  OAK  PARK 
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LEADERSHIP 

Ten  children  liked  to  have  the  leader  plan  their 
activities. 

Six  preferred  to  organize  their  own. 

Six  preferred  to  plan  them  with  the  aid  of  the 
leader. 

Two  preferred  to  have  the  leader  organize  them 
but  with  reservations. 

Twenty  liked  to  have  the  leaders  play  with 
them. 

Two  did  not  like  to  have  the  leaders  play  with 
them. 

One  was  indifferent. 

One  likes  it  "if  they  know  how." 

Eleven  boys  preferred  a  man  leader. 

Three  boys  had  no  preference. 

One  boy  preferred  a  woman  "because  they  take 
more  interest.  Men  go  with  the  big  fellows  only." 
(Twelve  years  old). 

Seven  girls  preferred  a  woman. 

One  girl  had  no  preference. 

One  girl  thought  they  should  have  both. 

Some  criticisms  and  suggestions  regarding  the 
leaders  are  given  in  the  children's  own  words : 

"We  had  a  leader  who  was  not  so  sociable." 

"The  children  get  too  many  chances.  Should 
be  more  strict." 

"Should  not  boss  them  so  much.  Leave  the 
children  alone  more  and  if  the  children  don't  obey 
— send  them  off  the  playground." 

"They  should  let  us  play  tackle  on  the  ground. 
There  should  be  more  order  in  the  house." 

"Could  make  more  of  a  pal  of  the  fellows. 
Goes  away  so  much — not  around." 

The  children  were  asked  what  kind  of  leader 
they  would  like  to  have.  Following  are  some  of 
the  qualifications  as  given  by  them : 

"One  that  would  go  in  for  sports.  Not  jump  on 
you  if  you  make  a  mistake.  Give  you  another 
chance." 

"One  that  wouldn't  bawl  you  out." 

"A  person  who  will  do  anything,  fit  into  the 
group  ideas." 

"One  that  is  not  partial." 

"A  good  sport.    One  of  the  bunch." 

"Athletic  kind." 

"Someone  who  is  fair." 

"One  that  wouldn't  be  crabby." 

"One  that  keeps  the  equipment  up  and  gives 
places  to  play  and  has  activities  throughout  the 
summer." 

"Somebody  that  is  young  and  can  jump  around 
quickly." 


"One  who  fits  in  and  doesn't  go  bragging  about 
himself." 

"One  who  shows  you  how  things  are  done  and 
is  sympathetic." 

"A  fellow  that  could  make  them  mind  but  could 
play  with  the  fellows." 

"One  who  will  play  with  us  and  have  time." 

CONCLUSIONS 
Family  Background 

It  was  not  possible  to  get  a  very  clear  picture 
of  the  family  backgrounds  of  these  children  in 
the  short  interview.  However,  as  compared  with 
the  general  run  of  children  interviewed  at  the  In- 
stitute for  Juvenile  Research,  they  were  found  to 
have: 

a.  Ample  play  equipment  in  the  homes 

b.  Frequent  recreation  as  a  family  group 

Children's  Response 

Nearly  all  the  children  interviewed  talked  freely 
and  seemed  interested  in  giving  the  information 
desired.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  some  of  the 
suggestions  regarding  the  play  equipment  were  not 
so  much  a  long  felt  need  on  their  part  as  a  desire 
to  ask  for  something  while  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. The  interview  was  made  quite  volun- 
tary, and  the  interviewer  attempted  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  strike  the  impersonal  note  in  discussing 
the  children's  attitude  toward  leadership. 

Club  Membership 

Almost  all  of  the  children  want  club  member- 
ship— though  only  fifty  percent  actually  belong 
at  the  present  time.  Only  a  third  of  those  inter- 
viewed have  outside  club  membership,  and  most 
of  these  are  Scouts. 

Activities 

Athletic  play  predominates,  but  there  is  a  defi- 
nite desire  for  more  indoor  activities  such  as  art 
work  and  manual  training. 

Leadership 

About  fifty  percent  prefer  to  have  the  leaders 
plan  the  activities,  and  fifty  percent  like  to,  at 
least,  play  a  part  in  the  planning.  The  majority 
like  to  have  the  leaders  play  with  them.  With 
only  a  few  exceptions  the  boys  preferred  a  man 
leader  and  the  girls  a  woman  leader.  Of  the 
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significant  replies  in  regard  to  qualities  desired 
in  a  leader,  ten  were  personality  qualifications,  and 
five  referred  to  skill  in  or  time  for  sports. 


A  Survey  of  Denver's 
Recreation  Facilities 

The  Denver  Planning  Commission  in  a  report 
entitled,  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Major  Recrea- 
tional Facilities  Plan,  dated  March,  1929,  has  em- 
bodied the  third  proposal  presented  since  the  Com- 
mission began  the  development  of  comprehensive 
plan  for  Denver.  The  plan  recommended  pro- 
poses as  its  essence  a  centralization  of  facilities  to 
supply  all  of  the  community  recreational  needs. 
It  urges  the  coordination  of  agencies  now  caring 
for  recreation  needs  and  the  establishment  of  a 
completely  equipped  major  recreation  center  lo- 
cated in  a  park  in  each  of  the  thirty-three  districts 
or  communities  of  the  city. 

Each  center,  it  is  suggested,  must  be  equipped 
for  play,  sports  and  cultural  activities,  and  should 
provide  the  following  facilities : 

(a)  Small  children's  corner,  with  sand  boxes, 

swings,     slides,     apparatus,     merry-go- 
rounds  and  outdoor  gymnasia. 

(b)  Open  spaces   for   indoor   baseball,   volley 

ball  and  basketball 

(c)  Wading  pool 

(d)  Outdoor  swimming  pool 

(e)  Tennis  courts 

(f)  Baseball  and  football  fields 

(g)  Horseshoe  pitching  courts,  handball  courts, 

bowling  field,  croquet  court 
(h)  Open  lawns  where  storytelling  is  possible 
The  entire  layout  must  be  carefully  screened 
from  city  streets  and  noise.     The  playgrounds 
should  have  beautiful  surroundings  and  well  ar- 
ranged flower  gardens. 

The  building  equipment  must  include : 

(a)  Gymnasium  for  indoor  play  to  be  used  by 

young  and  old  at  regulated  intervals 

(b)  Indoor  swimming  pool 

(c)  A  branch  library  in  a  separate  wing 

(d)  Rooms  for  storytelling  and  handwork 

(e)  Rooms  for  art  exhibits,  music,  reading  of 

poetry  and  literature,  and  for  dramatic 

activities 

Radiating  from  each  major  recreational  center 
is  to  be  a  system  of  smaller  auxiliary  playgrounds 
equipped  to  take  care  of  small  children  who  must 


be  served  within  a  one-fourth  mile  radius  of  their 
homes. 

The  plan  provides  for  adequate  leadership.  The 
major  center  is  to  be  in  charge  of  a  capable  gen- 
eral supervisor  who  not  only  directs  all  activities, 
but  also  informs  the  people  of  the  district  as  to 
the  program  that  is  being  carried  out,  arousing  and 
holding  the  interest  of  all  groups. 

Under  the  district  supervisor  will  be  assistants 
who  not  only  aid  in  the  program  at  the  major 
center,  but  also  provide  traveling,  part-time  super- 
vision of  the  auxiliary  grounds.  The  assistants 
are  sent  out  to  cover  the  smaller  grounds  at  regu- 
lar times,  supervising  the  play  and  outlining  fur- 
ther programs. 


Know  Your  City 

A  personally  conducted  tour  was  one  of  the 
popular  activities  conducted  in  July  by  the  Play- 
ground Commission  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  At 
least  seventy-five  representatives  of  various  or- 
ganizations in  the  city  were  taken  in  two  large 
buses,  donated  by  the  local  electric  light  com- 
pany, to  see  the  city's  recreation  facilities.  Mr. 
Willard  R.  Hays,  Superintendent  of  Recreation, 
rode  in  one  bus  and  Mrs.  Clare  Nichols,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Recreation,  in  another,  to  an- 
swer the  many  questions  which  were  asked.  The 
tour  began  at  6:15  and  ended  before  dark  at  one 
of  the  playgrounds  where  moving  pictures  were 
being  shown.  The  following  mimeographed  itin- 
erary was  given  each  "tourist." 

First  Stop — Ellis  Park  Field — where  we  shall 
see  the  Industrial  Diamond  Ball  League. 
Here  you  will  see  twelve  teams  play,  part  of 
the  thirty-one  teams  comprising  500  men  who 
play  each  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
from  May  to  September. 

Second  Stop — Harrison  Playground  Gardens. 
Eight  such  gardens  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  are  conducted  with  900  children  enrolled. 
Last  season  the  total  value  of  produce  from 
these  gardens  exceeded  $1,000.00  at  a  cost  to 
the  city  of  about  $500.00.  This  activity  alone 
pays  a  100%  dividend. 

Third  Stop — Harrison  Playground 

Fourth  Stop — Roosevelt  Playground — Minia- 
ture Airplane  Club,  Archery  Club 

Fifth  Stop — Fillmore  Playground  Garden 
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Sixth  Stop — Crandic  Park 
Home  of  the  city  baseball  league.    This  field 
was  constructed  jointly  by  the  Iowa  Rail- 
way and  Light  Corporation  and  the  C.  R. 
Playground   Commission.      Here   six   teams 
(80  men)    play  each  Tuesday,   Wednesday 
and  Thursday  evenings,  drawing  many  spec- 
tators, as  you  will  see  today. 
Seventh  Stop — "J"  Street  Playground  Garden 
Eighth  Stop — "Sinclair"  Playground 
Ninth  Stop — Public  Courts  Tennis  Club 
Tenth  Stop — Daniels  Playground  Garden 

Here  you  will  see  many  children  at  play. 
Eleventh  Stop — Daniels  Playground 

Junior  League  Baseball.  Four  team  league 
composed  of  boys  under  seventeen  years  of 
age  which  we  have  sponsored  through  the  co- 
operation of  Legionnaires  who  have  acted  as 
coaches.  Here  we  will  inspect  some  of  the 
hand  work  done  by  the  children  while  at  play. 
Twelfth  Stop — Riverside  Playground.  Here 
you  will  see  a  part  of  one  of  the  regular  fam- 
ily community  nights  which  have  been  held 
each  Tuesday  evening  for  the  past  five  years. 


Youth  Proves  Its  Mettle 

Ever  growing  confidence  is  being  displayed  in 
child  ability,  and  correspondingly  children  are 
proving  themselves  increasingly  worthy  of  con- 
fidence. The  possibility  of  children's  excelling 
otherwise  than  as  musical  and  artistic  prodigies, 
young  authors,  mathematical  wizards,  or  chess 
"sharks"  is  apparent  when  such  institutions  as  the 
School  Nature  League,  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  Board  of  Education  of 
New  York  City  join  in  sponsoring  The  American 
Institute  Children's  Fair  to  focus  attention  on  the 
sciences  and  to  foster  a  scientific  interest  in  agri- 
culture, gardening,  nature  study,  and  conserva- 
tion. 

The  first  fair  of  this  kind,  held  last  autumn  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  was 
such  a  success  that  it  was  repeated  on  an  ap- 
preciably augmented  scale  this  year,  from  October 
11-17.  It  was  open  to  all  boys  and  girls  of  New 
York  City  eighteen  years  of  age  or  under. 
Schools,  parks,  and  organizations  might  compete 
as  groups. 

Over  $3,000  was  offered  in  prizes  and,  in  keep- 


ing with  the  whole  educational  atmosphere  of 
the  fair,  it  was  specified  that  this  money  was  to  be 
used  for  gardening,  nature  study,  science  equip- 
ment, or  books.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  indi- 
viduals for  the  best  displays  of  home-made  animal 
cages  and  terrariums,  biological  principles,  astron- 
omy, geology,  mounted  and  living  insects,  inven- 
tiveness and  chemistry  in  the  home  and  models 
illustrating  physical  principles.  Group  exhibitors 
vied  in  displaying  gardens;  conservation  of  for- 
ests, wild  flowers,  bird  and  wild  animal  life,  parks, 
roadsides,  industry,  and  health;  biological  prin- 
ciples ;  plants ;  artificial  selection  for  improvement 
in  plants;  economic  crops;  and  plant  and  animal 
life  for  class  room  use. 

The  American  Institute  fairs  have  been  nation- 
ally known  for  the  last  century  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  youth  that  the  100th  annual  fair  of  this  body 
should  be  devoted  to  their  interests. 


Physical  Education 
Legislation 

Legislation  for  physical  education  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  past  few  years.  The  National 
Physical  Education  Service  reports  that  there  are 
now  thirty-six  states  with  state  laws  covering 
ninety  percent  of  the  population  of  the  country; 
thirty-one  states  with  programs  and  syllabi  cov- 
ering eighty  percent  of  the  population,  and 
twenty  states  with  directors  and  departments  of 
physical  education  teaching  sixty-five  percent  of 
the  population. 

On  September  1,  1929,  Louis  Kulcinski  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  was  appointed  by  Fran- 
cis G.  Blair,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction as  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  in 
charge  of  physical  education.  Mr.  Kulcinski  is 
a  trained  physical  educator  and  a  recreation 
leader.  This  appointment  makes  Illinois  the 
twentieth  state  to  have  a  state  director,  staff  and 
budget.  Texas,  which  this  year  passed  its  law, 
is  the  newest  comer  on  the  list. 

Arthur  V.  G.  Upton  is  now  State  Director  in 
West  Virginia,  succeeding  Melville  Stewart,  who 
is  now  at  the  University  of  West  Virginia. 

Dr.  D.  K.  Oberteuffer  is  now  state  director 
of  Ohio,  succeeding  Dr.  Clifford  Brownell,  now 
assistant  professor  of  physical  education  at  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University. 


Little  Stories  from  the  Playgrounds 


A  nine-year  old  girl  came  to  a  pet  show  on  the 
Chicago  playgrounds  with  a  bottle  of  bugs  and 
worms.  Such  a  collection  could  hardly  be  called 
pets,  but  the  exhibit  represented  determination  and 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  this  youngster.  She  told 
the  children  who  made  fun  of  her  collection  that 
they  were  all  she  had.  It  happened  that  the  father 
of  this  child  came  home  from  work  early  that  day. 
Passing  the  playground,  he  sauntered  in  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  He  was  not  altogether 
pleased  that  she  was  awarded  a  ribbon  with  the 
rest. 

Ten  days  later  this  same  child  celebrated  her 
birthday.  Imagine  her  delight  when  the  chief 
remembrance  of  the  day  was  a  woozy  little  puppy 
dog!  The  father  was  complimented  on  his  wis- 
dom and  kindness  of  heart;  the  daughter  was 
made  happy,  and  the  playground  leader  found 
much  satisfaction  in  the"  cooperative  adventure. 
— Charles  English,  Superintendent  of  Recreation, 
Philadelphia. 

A  poster  contest  was  held  on  the  Chicago  play- 
grounds. At  the  end  of  a  three  week  period,  all 
of  the  better  posters  were  brought  together  to  be 
judged.  Alice  Wagner,  a  girl  of  twelve,  repre- 
sented her  playground  by  submitting  three  of  the 
most  artistic  water  color  posters  the  judges  had 
ever  seen.  Her  work  so  outclassed  every  other 
poster  submitted  that  the  judges  set  it  aside.  The 
chairman  said,  "This  is  not  the  work  of  a  twelve 
year  old  child;  therefore,  we  must  throw  it  out 
of  the  competition."  The  others  agreed. 

But  a  member  of  the  staff  suggested  that  it  was 
unfair  to  Alice  to  charge  her  with  misrepresenta- 
tion without  a  chance  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee. Two  days  later  a  special  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged. Alice  brought  her  material  along.  With- 
out apparent  nervousness,  she  arranged  her  things 
for  work  and  then,  in  a  naive  way,  asked  the  com- 
mittee what  subject  they  wished  painted.  She  had 
won  her  battle  right  then.  When  the  beautiful 
little  landscape  was  done,  the  chairman,  who  was 
the  head  of  the  art  department  of  the  schools, 
asked  Alice  if  she  might  have  it.  Alice  was  given 
first  place  in  the  contest.  A  month  later  the 
judges  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  free 
art  education.  The  only  previous  lessons  she  had 
had  were  given  her  by  her  father,  whose  hobby 
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was  painting.  For  economic  reasons,  he  had  been 
unable  to  secure  outside  instruction  for  her.  The 
playground  was  the  medium  through  which  Alice 
secured  her  big  opportunity  for  art  education. — 
Charles  English,  Superintendent  of  Recreation, 
Philadelphia. 

A  young  French  girl  of  poor  family  of  low 
class  environment  attended  a  playground  in  Maine 
in  the  first  summer  1  was  there,  and  we  found  it 
very  difficult  to  keep  her  from  breaking  the  spirit 
of  the  playground  and  working  against  everything 
we  did.  Fortunately,  the  instructor  on  the  play- 
ground soon  got  her  definitely  interested  in  the 
playground  program.  It  was  not  long  before  she 
became  a  very  effective  leader.  The  eyes  of  the 
girl  were  opened  to  many  of  the  good  things  of 
life  that  she  had  been  missing  and  she  returned  to 
school  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  over  age 
for  the  class  in  which  she  was  placed.  From  that 
time  on  she  progressed  rapidly  and  reported  to 
us  very  often.  At  the  end  of  the  second  summer 
we  received  a  letter  from  this  girl  stating  how 
much  help  she  had  received  from  the  playground 
and  what  an  influence  it  had  been  in  her  life, 
although  she  was  finally  forced  to  give  up  school 
because  of  the  family  need  of  her  financial  help. 
We  were  influential  in  securing  a  very  good  job 
for  her  in  one  of  the  factories,  and  at  this  time 
one  of  the  YWCA  workers  became  interested  in 
the  girl  and,  I  know,  was  of  great  help  to  her. 
A  recent  communication  from  YWCA  worker 
indicates  that  the  girl  has  been  doing  some  fine 
work  in  her  job  and  has  become  a  very  valuable 
leader. — Charles  C.  Wright,  Director  Community 
House,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 

A  small  girl  at  the  play  village  of  the  Smith 
Memorial  Playgrounds  said,  "I  began  in  this 
village  as  a  common  mother,  and  now  I'm  the 
Mayor." — Philadelphia,  Pa. 

One  speaker  at  the  Recreation  Congress  (1928) 
said :  "If  we  had  more  home  play  nights,  the  evils  I 
of  the  divorce -court  would  be  lessened." 

A  small  curly  headed  boy  came  in  the  office 
of  the  Community  House  a  few  days  ago  and  in 
a  nervous  manner  opened  the  conversation :  "I 
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did  something  out  in  the  Boys'  Club  that  I 
shouldn't  have  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
it."  "All  right,  son,"  replied  the  director,  "go 
ahead."  "I  joined  the  Boys'  Club  about  a  month 
ago,''  said  the  boy,  getting  the  load  off  his  chest, 
"and  lied  about  my  age.  I  said  I  was  twelve  and 
I  am  only  eleven.  It  bothered  me  a  little  so  I 
thought  I'd  speak  to  you  about  it."  A  short  talk 
with  the  boy  giving  him  some  advice  and  a  little 
praise  and  above  all  permitting  him  to  retain  his 
membership  sent  him  on  his  way  happy  in  spirit 
and  stronger  in  character.  Leadership  inspired 
this  boy  to  be  on  the  level.  He  discovered  that 
honesty  has  its  reward. — Charles  C.  W 'right, 
Director  Community  House,  Bloomfield,  New 
Jersey. 

William,  aged  twelve,  was  sent  to  the  Recrea- 
tion Club  by  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 
With  a  group  of  three  other  boys  of  his  age,  he 
had  broken  into  a  building  and  taken  a  small  sum 
of  money  from  a  desk  in  the  office. 

When  he  first  came  to  the  club,  he  just  sat  in 
one  corner  and  disliked  it  very  much,  as  he  had 
a  dislike  for  colored  children  and  there  were  sev- 
eral in  this  club.  It  was  very  evident  he  knew 
nothing  whatsoever  about  play.  The  supervisor 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  talented  in  drawing. 
He  was  given  crayons  and  before  long  he  had 
quite  an  audience  watching  him  draw  on  the  black- 
board in  the  club  room.  One  of  the  greatest 
admirers  was  a  little  colored  chap  named  Charles. 
Every  clay  William  would  entertain  a  certain 
group  with  his  drawings,  and  being  admired  so 
much  by  the  colored  boys  he  soon  lost  his  hatred 
for  them. — Sophie  Fishback,  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  first  snow  sculpture  contest  in  Chicago  was 
held  in  the  winter  of  1923.  The  children  were 
requested  to  model  any  object  except  a  snow  man. 
Two  new  projects  were  offered  the  second  winter : 
art  windows  and  ice  painting.  The  art  windows 
were  frozen  colored  water  arranged  on  window 
glass,  the  effect  being  similar  to  art  windows. 
When  ice  painting  was  suggested,  a  fourteen  year 
old  boy,  Fritz  Wragner,  recently  from  Germany, 
tried  the  experiment.  A  frame  was  made  in  which 
the  snow  was  packed.  Water  was  sprinkled  over 
the  snow  and  set  out  in  the  open  to  freeze.  Fritz 
secured  some  ordinary  barn  paint  and  with  a  bor- 
rowed brush  set  to  work.  His  only  experience  up 
to  that  time  was  a  fondness  for  drawing  with  pen- 
cil and  a  little  water  color  painting  with  a  set 
•ought  at  the  ten  cent  store  and  given  him  on 


Christmas.  Fritz  always  wanted  to  paint,  but  be- 
ing one  in  a  family  of  twelve  children,  his  parents 
could  not  afford  to  secure  lessons  for  him.  He  did 
receive  some  help  from  a  teacher  in  the  Lutheran 
School.  After  many  discouraging  hours,  Fritz 
finally  developed  a  method  of  making  the  paint 
stick  to  the  icy  surface.  An  excellent  landscape 
resulted.  The  superintendent  was  called  out  to  the 
playground  to  see  what  was  later  discovered  to  be 
the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  paint  a  landscape  on 
ice.  It  was  unique.  The  superintendent  saw  the 
value  of  getting  this  work  known,  so  he  put  it  in 
his  car,  and  brought  it  to  the  office,  placing  it  on 
the  fire  escape  to  prevent  melting.  The  press  was 
called  in.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Art  In- 
stitute were  invited  to  view  this  new  form  of  art. 
So  impressed  were  they  that  finally  the  head  of 
the  Institute  offered  Fritz  a  free  scholarship  at 
their  school.  Last  year  Fritz  realized  an  ambition. 
One  of  his  canvasses  was  hung  in  the  annual 
exhibition  of  students. — Charles  English,  Super- 
intendent of  Recreation,  Philadelphia. 

j 

John  came  to  one  of  our  recreation  clubs  about 
four  years  ago.  At  that  time,  he  was  very  mis- 
chievous and  hard  to  handle ;  not  only  in  the  club, 
but  in  school  and  at  home  he  was  the  cause  of 
much  trouble.  John  lives  in  the  poorest  section 
of  the  city.  One  of  his  brothers  has  served  time 
in  the  reformatory  school,  while  another  brother 
has  served  time  in  jail.  Being  athletically  in- 
clined, and  very  good  in  all  sports,  he  was  natur- 
ally a  leader  and  was  put  in  charge  of  different 
groups  of  boys.  He  soon  became  a  member  and 
Captain  of  the  different  athletic  teams  of  the 
club  and  began  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  would  go  to  High  School  and  make  the  school 
teams. 

One  day  a  woman  in  the  neighborhood  com- 
plained to  the  police  that  'her  clothes  line  pole  had 
been  broken  down,  and  this  was  blamed  on  John. 
Knowing  he  was  at  the  club  at  the  time  it  was 
done,  the  club  supervisor  sent  to  police  head- 
quarters to  explain  the  situation.  It  meant  a  great 
deal  to  John  to  feel  that  others  had  confidence 
in  him. 

John  was  elected  president  of  the  club  and  was 
always  ready  to  help  in  any  way  he  could.  The 
other  boys  seeing  his  attitude  also  changed  a  great 
deal.  At  the  end  of  the  winter  season,  he  was 
the  first  one  to  suggest  going  out  and  helping 
to  clean  up  the  playground  in  that  section.  He 
is  now  sixteen  years  old,  and  in  High  School ; 
president  of  the  Sterling  Athletic  Club,  and  cap- 
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tain  of  the  Sterling  baseball  and  football  teams. 
Whenever  the  supervisor  has  to  leave  the  club 
house,  John  is  left  in  charge  and  things  are  well 
taken  care  of. — Sophie  Fishback,  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  Quaker  Playground  is  located  in  the  River 
Front  District  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  far  from 
Independence  Hall.  It  was  natural  that  the  play- 
ground teachers  should  arrange  a  rather  special 
celebration  on  July  Fourth.  The  singing  of 
America  closed  the  program.  In  the  group  was 
a  lad  whose  face  indicated  he  was  a  child  of  for- 
eign parents.  His  sturdy  little  face  was  turned 
slightly  toward  the  sky  as  he  huskily  gave  his 
version,  "Land  of  the  Children's  pride." — Charles 
English,  Superintendent  of  Recreation,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 


For  the  Children  With- 
out Playgrounds 

During  the  summer  of  1929  the  Philadelphia 
Playgrounds  Association  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ity of  providing  play  facilities  for  some  of  the 
forty  percent  of  the  city's  children  who  have  no 
playgrounds  near  their  homes.  This  was  done 
through  the  provision  of  a  number  of  playgrounds, 
through  the  use  of  play  streets,  vacant  lot  play 
centers,  street  showers  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
arid  through  storytellers. 

On  the  street  playgrounds  volley  ball,  box 
hockey,  paddle  tennis,  quoits,  checkers,  folk  danc- 
ing with  portable  phonograph,  and  street  showers 
were  the  chief  activities.  Residents  in  the  street 
play  districts  were  glad  to  permit  the  storing  of 
play  equipment  in  their  homes. 

When  the  storytellers  initiated  their  program 
they  appeared  in  the  peasant  dress  of  the  Italian. 
Their  schedule  of  activities  during  the  two  hours 
at  each  location  was  divided  about  as  follows: 
1.  story  hour  in  which  subtle  moral  objectives 
were  incorporated  in  the  story ;  2.  game  period ; 
teaching  new  games  which  the  children  could  use 
daily;  3.  handcraft  period. 

The  storytellers  stimulated  the  children  to  work 
on  handcraft  projects  during  their  absence  by 
showing  them  how  to  make  objects  for  their  play 
from  discarded  material  such  as  paper  boxes, 
scraps  of  cloth,  cigar  boxes  and  orange  crates. 
At  each  session  a  new  project  was  undertaken  and 
the  children  returned  with  their  achievements  when 


the  storytellers  next  visited  the  neighborhood. 
While  the  storytellers  met  the  children  only  twice 
a  week,  it  was  very  evident  on  the  second  visit 
that  the  children  had  been  occupied  during  the  in- 
terval with  their  new  games  and  handcraft. 

Since  the  storytellers  were  of  the  traveling  type, 
possibilities  for  playground  materials  and  facili- 
ties were  limited.  Whistles,  however,  were  an 
important  part  of  their  equipment  and  their  use 
was  not  restricted  to  games  but  as  a  bugle  call  to 
announce  their  arrival.  As  the  whistle  sounded 
little  heads  poked  out  of  windows  promising  an 
instant  appearance. 


Balloon  Races  in  Chicago. — The  Playground 
and  Sports  Division  of  the  Chicago  South  Park 
Commissioners  which  for  a  number  of  years  has 
held  balloon  races,  last  summer  devised  some  in- 
teresting variations. 

"We  launched  our  toy  balloons,  inflated  with 
hydrogen — ordinary  balloons  costing  $3.75  a  gross 
— to  the  number  of  300  or  400,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  June  at  eight-fifteen  in  the  evening," 
writes  V.  K.  Brown,  Superintendent  of  Play- 
grounds and  Sports.  "So  many  balloons  in  past 
years  have  been  reported  as  having  been  deflated 
and  hardly  noticeable,  that  we  felt  if  they  did  the 
flying  by  night,  and  came  down  about  twelve 
hours  later,  as  seems  to  be  the  general  history  of 
them  when  they  are  launched,  they  would  be  more 
conspicuous,  coming  down  in  the  morning  and 
drifting  about  in  daylight,  people  would  see  them 
and  capture  them.  Instead  of  the  small  capsule 
with  the  folded  note  inside  as  the  medium  for 
carrying  the  message  to  the  finder,  we  this  year 
tied  a  printed  card  of  small  size  on  each  balloon. 
The  cards  being  serially  numbered,  we  were  able 
to  identify  the  sender  in  each  case.  Returns  are 
still  coming  in,  but  we  have  had  letters  now,  one 
from  North  Carolina,  two  from  Virginia,  one 
from  West  Virginia,  several  from  Ohio  and  quite 
a  number  from  Indiana.  The  balloon  which  trav- 
elled the  greatest  distance  came  down  close  to 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  but  the  one 
which  is  most  interesting  came  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia,  where  it  landed 
and  was  picked  up  at  seven  fifty-five  next  morn- 
ing. In  less  than  twelve  hours,  therefore,  it  had 
travelled  approximately  600  miles.  The  Univer- 
sity Weather  Department  is  looking  up  the  records 
for  us  to  advise  us  as  to  what  upper  air  strata 
the  balloons  reached  in  order  to  travel  at  this 
speed,  and  in  the  direction  in  which  they  were  car- 
ried." 


Suggestions  for  Thanksgiving  Parties  and 
for  the  Home  Gathering 


As  Thanksgiving  is  primarily  a  home  occasion 
the  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  games 
and  stunts  to  be  enjoyed  before,  during  or  after 
the  home  dinner,  or,  with  a  little  variation,  at 
larger  gatherings. 

A  lively  game  of  Thanksgiving  charades  will 
serve  as  a  good  wit  and  appetite  sharpener  and 
will  help  pass  that  seemingly  endless  time  before 
the  welcome  call  "Dinner  is  served,"  is  heard. 
Divide  the  group  into  sides  and  let  each  group 
represent  in  pantomime  and  dialogue  a  word  or 
combination  of  words  to  be  guessed  by  the  other 
side.  After  deciding  upon  a  word  and  announc- 
ing the  number  of  syllables  in  it,  the  actors  per- 
form the  pantomime  they  have  selected  as  sugges- 
tive of  the  meaning  of  the  word  chosen.  Among 
the  words  which  may  be  appropriately  used  at 
Thanksgiving  are  Pilgrim  (pill-grim),  Alden 
(awl-den),  Puritan  (pure-I-tan),  Standish  (Stan- 
dish),  Pious  ( pie-us ). 

Another  pre-dinner  game  which  affords  much 
merriment  is  "Nut  Target  Practice."  In  a  dish- 
pan  place  a  round  baking  dish  and  inside  that  a 
tin  cup.  Have  the  players  stand  at  a  designated 
distance  from  the  target  and  try  to  hit  the  bull's 
eye.  Five  nuts  are  the  ammunition,  and  each  one 
that  lands  in  the  cup  counts  five ;  each  going  into 
the  dish,  counts  two,  and  each  one  landing  in  the 
dishpan,  one.  The  player  receiving  the  highest 
score  is  given  the  choice  piece  of  turkey  as  a 
reward  for  his  skill  as  marksman. 

A  game  which  may  be  played  between  courses 
around  the  table  or  after  dinner  is  one  which 
may  be  called  "Indians."  The  leader  begins  by 
naming  some  letter  of  the  alphabet;  the  next 
player  adds  a  letter,  always  to  the  last  letter  given, 
looking  toward  the  formation  of  a  word.  Each 
one  in  turn  adds  a  letter,  but  must  avoid  any  addi- 
tion which  would  complete  the  word.  If  he  does 
so,  he  becomes  a  "half-Indian."  By  the  rules  of 
the  game,  no  one  is  allowed  to  speak  to  a  half- 
Indian;  if  any  player  does  so,  he  himself  becomes 
a  half-Indian.  The  half-Indians  may  continue 
playing,  and  may  talk  to  anyone  they  please,  but 
they  may  not  be  answered  although  they  endeavor 
to  trap  others  into  conversation  with  them.  If  a 
player  is  obliged  to  add  a  letter  that  finishes  a 


word  and  is  already  a  half-Indian,  he  becomes  a 
whole  Indian  and  must  drop  out  of  the  game. 
He  may  still  speak  to  members  of  the  group; 
however,  anyone  answering  him  is  penalized  as 
before.  The  players  are  thereby  rapidly  elimi- 
nated from  the  game  and  the  contest  in  word- 
making  is  narrowed  down  to  two  people,  one  of 
whom  must,  sooner  or  later,  become  a  full  Indian. 
It  will  soon  be  seen  that  that  the  point  of  the 
game  is  to  twist  the  words  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
avoid  adding  any  letter  which  might  be  a  final  one. 

The  games  that  are  played  after  a  Thanks- 
giving dinner  certainly  should  not  call  for  a  great 
deal  of  physical  activity.  "Memory"  and  "Bunco," 
two  very  new  games,  are  admirably  suited  to  this 
particular  period  of  active  inactivity  in  a  Thanks- 
giving program. 

The  first  is  played  with  any  set  of  cards  that 
contain  pairs.  The  ambitious  hostess  may  lend 
color  to  the  party  and  enhance  the  game  by  mak- 
ing cards  that  are  typical  of  this  late  fall  and  early 
winter  season.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  paste  on 
colored  cardboard  pictures  of  Priscilla,  John 
Alden  or  William  Bradford,  or  pictures  of  tur- 
keys, pumpkins,  fruits  and  nuts.  Number  each 
card  so  that,  with  a  limited  number  of  pictures, 
there  will  be  enough  cards  to  make  the  game  in- 
teresting. For  instance,  there  will  be,  perhaps, 
fifteen  pilgrims,  fifteen  pumpkins,  fifteen  John 
Aldens.  The  cards  are  turned  face  down  on  the 
table.  The  leader  begins  by  turning  up  two  cards. 
If  they  do  not  form  a  pair,  the  player  picks  them 
up  and  turns  up  two  other  cards ;  if  these  do  not 
form  a  pair,  they  are  turned  down  and  the  play 
goes  on  as  before.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to 
try  to  remember  the  location  of  the  various  cards, 
and,  of  course,  to  try  to  secure  the  highest  number 
of  pairs.  For  example,  number  one  turns  up 
card  2  and  4 ;  not  forming  a  pair,  they  are  turned 
down  again.  Number  two  picks  up  card  4;  re- 
membering the  position  of  the  cards  turned  up 
by  number  one,  she  puts  her  own  four  with  that 
of  number  one,  and  has  the  privilege  of  turning 
up  two  more  cards.  The  cards  turned  up  may  be 
1 1  and  3 ;  the  play  now  goes  on  to  number  three, 
and  so  on. 

"Bunco,"  another  table  game,  can  also  be 
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played  by  any  number  of  people.  Divide  the 
group  into  two  sides.  The  leader  keeps  score  but 
does  not  play,  except  to  select  alternately  the  num- 
ber which  is  to  be  "bunco"  for  that  time.  After 
the  group  has  been  evenly  divided,  the  leader  of 
one  side  may  either  select  a  number  or  throw 
the  dice,  the  only  equipment  necessary  for  the 
game,  and  decide  by  the  number  that  falls  what 
number  is  to  be  "bunco"  for  that  game.  Each 
team  then  begins  to  play.  Each  player  tries  in 
one  attempt  to  throw  the  number  that  the  leader 
threw.  If  he  is  successful,  he  calls  "Bunco,"  and 
is  given  a  score  of  5,  3  or  1,  and  the  chance  to 
throw  again.  If  he  fails,  the  next  player  tries 
his  luck.  As  each  player  scores,  the  leader  takes 
note  of  it.  The.  team  having  the  highest  score 
after  the  last  player  has  thrown  is  winner  of  that 
game.  The  next  time,  the  leader  of  the  other 
side  has  the  privilege  of  either  throwing  for  or 
selecting  the  number  which  is  to  be  "Bunco"  for 
the  next  game.  This  game  is  especially  interest- 
ing when  played  as  a  progressive  game.  Accord- 
ing to  this  plan,  four  people  play  together.  The 
two  with  the  highest  score,  at  the  ring  of  a  bell, 
move  on  to  the  next  table. 

Note :  The  suggestions  which  have  been  of- 
fered have  been  taken  from  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Recreation,  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

A  FEW  GAMES  AND  STUNTS  FOR  LARGER 
GATHERINGS 

Nut  Shelling  Relay 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one 
known  as  Puritans,  the  other  as  Indians.  They 
stand  in  two  straight  lines.  Several  feet  from 
the  head  of  the  line  is  a  bag  of  peanuts.  The 
first  in  line  runs  up,  grabs  a  peanut,  shells  and 
eats  it  and  goes  to  the  end  of  the  line.  This 
continues  until  all  the  players  have  gone  to  the  end 
of  the  line.  The  group  finishing  first  wins. 


Place  a  large  turkey  cutout  on  a  wall,  shoulder 
height.  Prepare  a  number  of  small  arrow  cut- 
outs and  number  each  one  consecutively.  After 
the  guests  have  removed  their  wraps,  blindfold 
them  one  by  one,  turn  them  around  three  times 
and  ask  them  to  pin  the  arrow  on  the  turkey. 
The  one  finding  the  best  spot  wins. 


Turkey,  Turkey,  Turkey 

Ask  the  group  to  form  a  circle.  The  leader, 
who  takes  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  circle, 
asks  each  person  to  find  out  the  names  of  his 
neighbors  on  his  left  and  on  his  right.  The 
leader  then  goes  to  the  center  of  the  circle  and 
explains  that  when  he  points  at  some  member 
of  the  circle  and  says,  "Right,  Turkey,  Turkey, 
Turkey,"  the  person  pointed  at  must  repeat  his 
right  hand  neighbor's  name  before  he  finished 
saying  "Turkey,  Turkey,  Turkey."  If  the  person 
pointed  at  fails,  he  must  take  the  leader's  place  in 
the  circle  and  continue  the  same  formula. 

Catch  the  Turkey 

Using  the  same  circle  formation,  the  leader 
asks  one  lady  to  be  the  "turkey"  and  a  gentleman 
to  be  the  "hunter."  The  hunter  is  blindfolded  and 
tries  to  catch  the  turkey,  who  must  gobble  to  give 
the  hunter  her  location.  When  the  turkey  is 
caught  she  chooses  a  new  "turkey"  and  the  hunter 
chooses  a  new  "hunter." 


A  number  of  turkey  cutouts  have  been  hidden 
about  the  room.  The  guests  are  told  they  will 
be  allowed  ten  minutes  to  see  which  person  can 
find  the  most  turkeys. 

Thanksgiving  Menu 

Each  guest  is  provided  with  a  pencil  and  paper 
and  asked  to  write  Thanksgiving  menu  using  the 
letters  in  the  word  "Thanksgiving,"  to  start  each 
word  of  the  menu — T-Turkey  soup,  H-hot  rolls, 
A-applesauce. 

(From  the  Pontiac,  Michigan,  Recreation  De- 
partment. ) 


"Totlots." — This  is  the  name  under  which  the 
Playgrounds  Association  of  Philadelphia  has 
opened  the  first  of  a  series  of  playgrounds  for  little 
children.  What  was  once  a  refuse  dump  is  now 
an  area  about  eighteen  feet  by  fifty  feet  with  a 
low  fence,  a  sand  box  and  swings  and  other 
pieces  of  apparatus.  One  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures is  the  entrance.  No  child  who  cannot  walk 
under  the  top  bar  of  the  entrance  without  stooping 
is  permitted  to  use  the  playground.  In  this  way 
the  ground  is  kept  for  the  use  of  little  children, 
for  whom  it  was  designed. 


Trees  and  Recreation 


H.  J.  NEALE 
Bartlett  Tree  Research  Laboratories 


Re-creation  is  the  act  of  creating  anew.  We 
may  create  new  uses  for  muscles  of  our  body  but 
fully  as  important  is  creating  new  trends  of 
thought,  new  viewpoints  on  life,  new  green  fields 
for  the  imagination.  Swinging  a  tennis  racket  or 
making  a  long,  powerful  drive  in  golf  brings  into 
action  muscles  and  cords  of  the  body  which  have 
became  stale  or  flabby  through  disuse.  Similarly, 
sensing  the  cooling  shade  of  a  tree  or  viewing  a 
beautiful  skyline  in  the  evening  brings  into  action 
powers  of  appreciation  which  have  rested  dormant 
perhaps  for  years. 

The  weary  office  worker,  tired  of  the  monotony 
of  figures  and  statistics,  may  be  in  no  condition 
for  the  high-pitched  strain  of  active  recreation. 
A  walk  through  the  park  or  woodland  in  the  shade 
of  trees  with  a  flickering  relief  of  sun  ray  is  the 
finest  type  of  recreation.  For  him  this  mode  of 
relaxation  creates  anew  the  feeling  for  natural 
beauty  and  color  which  lies  inert  during  his 
working  day.  The  intense  silence  and  dignity  of 
the  woods  offer  opportunity  for  flights  of  imagina- 
tion, even  fantasy.  To  the  housewife  or  business 
man  the  recreation  offered  by  trees  is  of  a  similar 
type;  that  of  gently  calling  into  play  thoughts 
which  have  no  outlet  during  working  hours  but 
which  must  have  activity  if  a  person  is  to  come  to 
a  practical  task  each  day  with  zest  and  enthusiasm. 
It  is  this  form  of  recreation  which  Shakespeare 
mentions  in  his  famous  "As  You  Like  It."  The 
Duke,  an  exile  to  the  Forest,  weary  of  court  in- 
trigue, finds  "tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  run- 
nings brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
everything." 

In  organized  recreational  activities  trees  are 
officially  accorded  recognition.  The  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  has  statis- 
tics to  prove  that  playgrounds  located  in  or 
amongst  shade  trees  are  utilized  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  those  barren  and  devoid  of  trees.  For 
example,  in  one  of  the  large  western  cities  the 
Statistical  Department  of  the  city  kept  an  accurate 
record  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  each  play- 
ground on  a  per  capita  basis.  Theirs  is  an  ex- 
tensive playground  system  and  there  was  one  area 
devoid  of  trees.  The  play  supervision,  apparatus, 


and  general  working  conditions  were  the  same  on 
this  playground  as  on  the  others,  but  the  cost  of 
operation  per  unit  of  attendance  was  over  double 
that  of  any  other  playground  in  the  system. 
Rather  than  eliminate  any  of  the  operative  costs 
they  appropriated  funds  for  the  embellishment  of 
this  playground  and  planting  of  trees  with  the  re- 
markable result  that  the  following  season  the  at- 
tendance of  this  playground  increased  to  such 
proportions  as  to  bring  the  unit  cost  of  operation 
below  normal  immediately.  In  other  words,  the 
influence  of  trees  and  shrubs  on  this  one  area 
proved  that  even  children  appreciate  being  in  a 
natural  environment. 

Furthermore,  in  another  city  where  the  recrea- 
tion department  utilized  both  parks  and  school 
grounds,  they  found  the  attendance  in  the  parks, 
under  average  conditions,  to  be  greater  than  on 
any  of  the  school  playgrounds.  In  this  case,  as 
in  many  others  in  the  United  States,  the  school 
grounds  were  not  embellished  and  had  no  trees 
on  them. 

To  carry  out  a  program  of  supervised  recrea- 
tion those  in  charge  must  offer  an  attractive  loca- 
tion for  their  work.  Everywhere  educators  and 
religious  leaders  are  advocating  proper  natural 
opportunities  for  child  recreation  and  emphasizing 
the  immeasurable  good  derived  from  such  pro- 
grams. Dr.  Fosdick,  of  New  York  City,  when 
asked  one  time  to  state  some  of  his  views  on  the 
influences  for  good  and  intelligent  living,  said: 
"I  know  among  the  most  saving  influences  of  my 
own  youth  was  the  opportunity  for  wholesome 
play,  so  beautiful  that  I  look  back  on  it  yet  with 
boundless  gratitude.  No  boy  of  that  old  gang 
went  permanently  wrong.  Our  play  was  right. 
We  roamed  the  woods,  we  fished  the  streams.  It 
was  a  great  boyhood." 

Nature  Study  programs  are  pursued  in  146 
cities  having  organized  play  at  the  present  time. 
This  work  is  supplemented  by  the  labelling  of 
trees  and  trails,  educational  talks,  and  study  of 
landscape  conditions.  In  addition,  these  programs 
include  special  exercises  for  Arbor  Day  with  tree 
planting  programs.  Such  work  among  our  chil- 
dren cannot  but  be  of  vast  influence  on  the  future 
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beautification  of  our  country.  There  will  be  a 
demand  for  the  re-creating  of  nature  in  our  busy 
cities,  not  with  decrepit  trees,  but  trees  living  and 
bristling  with  energy,  green  and  full  of  vigor — 
mute  evidences  of  Nature's  gift  to  a  world  of 
beauty. 

Playgrounds  should  have  a  wealth  of  trees  in  or 
around  each  of  them.  The  effect  of  sufficient  sky- 
line or  background  produced  by  a  planting  of 
trees  is  important.  Trees,  properly  located,  keep 
the  dust  from  permeating  the  air,  eliminate  nox- 
ious gases,  lend  charm,  and  provide  shade  for  the 
watching  mothers  or  for  weakened  children  not 
able  to  stand  the  tax  of  constant  play  in  the  sun- 
light. Such  trees  many  times  screen  off  ugly 
buildings  or,  in  larger  areas,  if  skillfully  planted, 
will  blot  out  entire  views  of  the  surrounding  city 
or  town  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  area  is  miles  away  from  the 
busy  city  life. 

Preserving  shade  trees  thus  becomes  more  than 
giving  posterity  a  heritage,  it  is  giving  ripe  cheeks, 
red  lips,  and  supple  knees ;  it  is  furnishing  temper 
of  mind,  vigor  of  emotion,  and  a  freshness  of  the 
deeper  springs  of  life.  Conscientious  and  con- 
tinued activity  in  shade  tree  perpetuation  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  worthwhile  types  of  endeavor. 
In  the  gigantic  elm  saved  someone  will  find,  in 
future  years,  inspiration  for  dignity  of  life  and 
gracefulness  of  spiritual  growth.  In  the  massive 
oak  or  slender  birch  someone  dazed  and  momen- 
tarily discouraged  will  be  aided  in  re-creation  of 
hopes  and  ideals.  Surely  the  welfare  of  such  in- 
struments of  physical  betterment,  mental  relief, 
and  spiritual  inspiration,  is  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration. 


Balloon  Races  in  Detroit. — To  interest  the 
children  of  Detroit  in  aeronautics  and  particularly 
in  the  new  type  of  all  metal  dirigible  made  in 
Detroit  and  recently  turned  over  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment, the  Department  of  Recreation  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  last  summer  conducted  a 
helium  gas  baloon  race.  The  Free  Press  furnished 
10,000  baloons  which  were  filled  with  helium, 
United  States,  Airship  Safety  Gas  and  released 
from  four  different  play  fields.  Postcards  were 
attached  to  the  balloons  asking  the  finder  to  fill 
out  the  blank  and  return  it  to  the  Free  Press, 
Surprising  distances  were  made  by  the  balloons. 
The  one  winning  first  place  for  greatest  distance 
was  found  at  Franklinville,  Maryland,  approxi- 
mately 425  miles  from  Detroit. 


At  the  Conventions 

Six  countries  were  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence on  the  "Utilization  of  the  Leisure  Hours  of 
the  Workers"  held  at  the  International  Labor 
Office  in  Geneva,  March  19-20.  Louis  C.  Schroe- 
der,  Secretary  of  Physical  Education  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States. 

The  chief  subjects  for  discussion  were  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  various  countries  in  the  field 
of  physical  education  and  sport  for  the  great 
masses  of  people,  the  question  of  medical  control 
for  sports,  of  corrective  exercises  for  workers 
and  of  the  part  which  the  International  Labor 
Office  should  play  in  this  field. 

All  representatives  felt  that  every  worker  has 
the  right  to  leisure  and  that  the  government,  state 
and  municipality  should  furnish  the  means. 
There  should  be  athletic  fields  and  playgrounds 
within  an  easy  reach  which  contain  field  houses, 
locker  rooms,  shower  baths. 

The  summer  camp  was  highly  commended,  and 
consideration  was  given  not  only  to  the  vacation 
camp  for  the  worker  and  his  family,  but  also  to 
the  weekend  camp. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  group  that  a  trained 
teacher  in  physical  education  and  sports  should  be 
employed  as  the  director  of  the  athletic  field,  play- 
ground and  camp.  It  was  agreed  that  every 
worker  participating  in  physical  education  and 
sports  should  first  have  a  thorough  medical  ex- 
amination. 

It  was  felt  that  the  schools  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility in  impressing  on  every  child,  par- 
ticularly those  children  trained  in  professional  and 
vocational  schools,  the  value  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  sports. 


American  Institute  of  Park  Executives  to 
Meet. — Airports,  city  planning,  playground  and 
recreation  development,  park  bureau  accomplish- 
ments and  foreign  and  tropical  plants  are  among 
the  subjects  which  will  be  discussed  at  the  31st 
Annual  Conference  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Park  Executives.  Among  the  speakers  at  this 
meeting  which  will  be  held  at  Miami,  Florida, 
November  18-21,  will  be  Captain  J.  E.  Whitbeck, 
Consulting  Engineer,  Pan-American  Airways, 
Conrad  L.  Wirth,  member  of  the  National  City 
Planning  Cornmission,  L.  H.  Weir,  P.  R.  A.  A. 
and  Foster  Jacoby,  Director  of  Parks,  Dallas, 
Texas. 
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City  Playground,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

Keep  The 

Children  Off 

the  Streets 


The  Merry  Whirl 

Accommodates  1  to  50  children 
at  the  same  time.  Children  can 
board  or  leave  it  at  will  while 
in  motion.  Easily  operated  by  a 
single  child.  Requires  no  super- 
vision. Gives  many  years  of 
service  with  minimum  upkeep. 


The  Swing   Bob 

Ideal  equipment  for  the  younger 
children — furnishing  healthful 
exercise  and  amusement  to 
from  one  to  twenty  children  at  a 
time.  Reinforced  platform  and 
continuous  guard  rails  insure 
safety.  Attractively  painted. 


Joy  Gym 

A  popular  device,  uniting  the 
functions  of  Giant  Stride  and 
circular  traveling  ring.  Built 
with  standard  of  O.D.  steel 
pipe.  Patented  top  bearing  and 
cast  aluminum  rings. 


Write  for  this  Book 

It  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes the  complete 
Mitchell  line  of  Better- 
bilt  Playground  Appa- 
ratus, showing  many  of 
the  items  in  actual 
colors.  Explains  just 
how  Mitchell  Equipment 
is  built  and  why  it  is  so 
admirably  suited  to 
school,  park,  resort  and 
recreational  center 
needs.  Sent,  with  com- 
plete price  list,  on  re- 
quest. 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 


Tree  Climb 

A  novel  item  which  gives  the 
children  all  the  delights  of 
climbing  trees,  with  unusual 
safety.  Center  post  and  cross 
arms  of  galvanized  pipe.  Easily 
installed  in  small  space. 

1805      FOREST      HOME      AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE,     WISCONSIN 
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Licensed      under     Patents 

of  October  23,    1923 

March   25,    1924 


"Junglegym"     Tradj     Mark 

Registe-ed   United   States 

Patent    Office 


Junglegym— 

The  Climbing  Structure 

The  playground  equipment  without  a  fault. 
Consider — absolute  safety  a  proven  fact. 
During  the  past  five  years  approximately 
15,000,000  child  play  hours  have  been  en- 
joyed on  Junglegyms  without  an  accident. 

Real  physical  education— no  passive  posi- 
tions on  Junglegym.  Physically  and  men- 
tally he  is  "on  the  go,'1  building  muscle,  co- 
.ordinating  mind  and  body,  developing  cour- 
age, will  power  and  self-reliance. 


Junglegym 
Junior 

Wood  ....  $50 
Steel  .      ..$125 


Junglegym's  little  brother.  The  same  prin- 
ciple and  construction,  but  for  the  smaller 
children  from  3  to  8. 


Playground    Department 
Ghicopee,  Mass. 


Book  Reviews 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS.  The 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Price  $2.00 

The  reports  of  the  general  session  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing held  in  Washington,  in  May,  1929,  and  of  the  na- 
tional officers,  Bureau  managers,  departments  and  com- 
mittees, conferences,  state  presidents  and  local  associations 
will  all  be  found  in  this  volume. 

REGIONAL  PLANNING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Published 
by  the  American  Civic  Association,  Inc.,  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price,  lOc 

This  little  pamphlet  contains  a  summary  by  Thomas 
Adams  of  the  progress  of  regional  planning  in  the  United 
States  and  a  report  of  the  conference  on  Regional  Plan- 
ning of  the  American  Civic  Association  held  at  Niagara, 
N.  Y.  in  November,  1928. 

PAPER  AND  SCISSORS  IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM.  By  Emily 
Weaver.  Published  by  Milton  Bradley  Company, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Price  50c. 

This  book  is  planned  to  give  a  practical  course  in  paper 
cutting  and  folding  for  all  school  grades.  Playground 
workers  who  are  interested  in  promoting  this  form  of 
handcraft  will  find  the  book  suggestive. 

PLAN  BOOK  FOR  THE  BOY  BUILDER.  Published  by  the 
Western  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  Portland, 
Oregon.  Free 

This  pamphlet  gives  many  suggestions  for  construc- 
tion from  white  pine  of  such  articles  as  bread  boards,  air- 
planes, weather  vanes,  bird  houses,  footstools,  hanging 
bookcases,  a  dory,  model  sloop  and  similar  articles. 

WOODWORK  PATTERNS.  By  Louise  D.  Tessin.  Published 
by  Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Price,  $1.50 

This  very  attractive  book  contains  sixty-six  patterns 
all  in  original  size  for  making  toys  and  practical  crafts  of 
simple  design.  The  directions  are  so  clear  and  the  pat- 
terns so  well  worked  out  that  they  are  readily  usable. 

FUN  WITH  PAPER  FOLDING.  By  William  D.  Murray  and 
Francis  J.  Rigney.  Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York.  Price,  $1.50 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  an  immense  amount  of 
enjoyment  lies  hidden  in  the  surface  of  a  perfectly  plain 
square  of  white  paper.  Under  the  wizardry  of  this  book, 
however,  this  same  square  becomes  successively  a  Chinese 
"junk,"  a  rooster  that  flaps  its  wings,  a  cake  basket,  a 
motor  boat,  a  battleship,  a  dog,  an  airplane,  and  an  almost 
unlimited  number  of  objects. 

While  the  book  is  intended  primarily  for  children, 
adults  will  find  much  entertainment  in  making  any  of  the 
articles  suggested. 

TWICE  55  PLUS  COMMUNITY  SONGS.  Published  by  C.  C. 
Birchard  and  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Price,  15c. 

This  revision  of  Twice  55  Community  Songs  which  has 
been  so  widely  used  by  recreation  workers,  contains  175 
songs  with  music.  The  eighty  additional  songs  include 
not  only  some  of  the  old  favorites  for  which  the  text, 
was  printed  alone  in  the  preceding  edition  but  also  new 
folk  songs,  carols  and  hymns  and  some  choruses  which 
advanced  choral  groups  may  use. 
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Let  them  play 
in  safety — protected 


You  can  protect  children — pro- 
mote discipline  and  encourage 
clean,   healthful   sports  with   a 
positive  boundary  line  of  PAGE 
Fence. 

53    Service    Plants    erect    fence 
everywhere.  Near  you  is  a  PAGE 
Service  Plant — a  reliable  local  or- 
ganization ready  to  help  you  from 
first  plans  to  final  erection.    Write 
today   for    name    and    address    and 
for  a  copy  of  "Boundary  Lines" — an 
informative   booklet    telling   how   to 
beautify  and   protect   property.    Ad- 
dress  Page   Fence  Association,   Dept. 
811,   520  N.   Michigan  Avenue,   Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


INVESTIGATE 

Page  Fabric  available  in 
Cppperweld  non  -  rusting 
wire — reduced  maintenance 
— life-time  service. 


Arr erica's  first  wire  fence 


natton-wide  service 

through 
service  plants 


PAGE  FENCE 


++H- 


CHAIN     L I N K — G A L V A N I Z E D     OR     GOPPERWELD 
ORNAMENTAL    WROUGHT    IRON 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


J^Keep  Playgrounds  DUSTLESS 


with 


ii^lfe '  ^M 


Calcium  Chloride 


Flake  77%  —  80% 

It   prevents   the   formation   of   germ-laden   dust. 
Solvay    Calcium    Chloride    is    clean,    white    material;    does 
not    track    or    stain.     Though    perfectly    harmless,    it    has 
definite    germicidal    action. 

Write  for  Booklet   1156 

SOLVAY  SALES   CORPORATION 

Alkalies  and  Chemical  Products  Manufactured  by 

The   Solvay   Process   Company 
40   Rector   Street  New   York 


Jfearntobea 

LANDSCAPE 
k    ARCHITECT 


,,^    .-.-«,  •»=-.,  INCREASE  YOUR  VALUE 
:*  W  AND  EARNING  POWER 

At  home — 'by  moil  you  can  learn  the 
interesting  paving  art  of  planning  prac- 
tical, economical  and  beautiful  grounds. 
The  Course  that  has  Helped  Many  Play- 
ground and  Park  Directors  and  Recrea- 
tional Supervisors. 

Easy  to  learn — in  spare  time — at  home. 
Be  able  to  plan  and  carry  out  changes 
in  landscaping  parks  and  grounds — and 
you  make  your  services  even  more 
valuable. 

Write  for  Details — No  Obligation 

AMERICAN    LANDSCAPE    SCHOOL 
48    Plymouth    Building  Des    Moines,    la. 


Six  Dramatic  Stunts 

For  club,  church  and  community  center  use,  and 
for  informal  presentation  at  gatherings  of  all  kinds 
where  impromptu  entertainment  is  desired,  these 
stunts  will  be  found  invaluable.  The  few  proper- 
ties and  costumes  necessary  may  be  easily  impro- 
vised. Production  notes  and  a  list  of  stunt  material 
are  included. 

Price,  35  cents 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America 

315  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


FRETTED  INSTRUMENT  ORCHESTRAS.   National  Bureau  for 
the  Advancement  of  Music,  45  West  45th  Street,  New  • 
York  City.   Free 

"It  is  easier  to  listen  but  it's  fun  to  play."  is  the  key- 
note of  this  attractively  illustrated  100-page  booklet  which 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to  procedure  in  organizing  and 
maintaining  ensembles  of  banjos,  mandolins,  guitars  and 
other  plectrum  instruments.  The  book  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  recreation  workers,  for  the  formation  of  fretted 
instrument  groups — not  merely  ukulele  clubs  but  informal 
ensembles  with  banjos,  mandolins  and  guitars— is  a  very 
practicable  project  for  a  recreation  system  which  is  spe- 
cializing to  any  extent  in  music.  There  are  always  capable 
local  teachers  of  these  instruments  whose  services  can  be 
had  on  part  time  at  a  very  nominal  fee.  Fretted  Instru- 
ment Orchestras  gives  complete  suggestions  for  the  or- 
ganization of  such  groups.  A  copy  of  the  book  may  be 
obtained  without  charge  from  the  National  Bureau  for 
the  Advancement  of  Music. 

THE  MAGIC  OF  BOOKS.  Compiled  and  edited  by  A.  P. 
Sanford  and  Robert  Haven  Schauffler.  Published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $2.00 
This  anthology,  which  has  been  prepared  for  use  in 
connection  with  Book  Week,  contains  a  delightful  col- 
lection of  some  of  the  best  things  which  have  been  said 
or  written  about  books.  This  material  has  been  classi- 
fied under  the  following  headings :  The  Fun  of  Books; 
How  to  Read;  The  Story  of  Paper  and  Printing;  In  the 
Library,  and  What  Books  Can  Do  For  Us.  In  addition 
there  are  three  stories  and  three  plays  and  a  pageant 
appropriate  for  production  during  book  week.  A  section 
addressed  to  parents  and  teachers  suggests  ways  of  in- 
teresting children  in  books  and  of  developing  a  love  of 
reading.  The  final  section  has  to  do  with  Projects  and 
Programs  and  gives  some  helpful  book  lists. 

PLEASE  COME  TO  MY  PARTY.    By  Bertha  M.  Hamilton. 

Published  by  Little,   Brown  and  Company,   Boston, 

Massachusetts.    Price,  $1.75 

Here  is  a  party  book  which  will  delight  boys  and  girls 
because  the  suggestions  are  given  in  narrative  form. 
Mothers  will  enjoy  it  because  each  of  the  twelve  parties 
given,  one  for  each  month,  is  planned  completely,  details 
being  given  for  the  making  of  invitations,  the  scheme  of 
the  party,  the  games  and  activities,  the  prizes,  the  table 
decorations,  the  refreshments — and  all  achieved  at  slight 
expense. 

BASKETBALL  GUIDE  AND  OFFICIAL  RULES,  1929-30.  Spal- 
dings  Athletic  Library.    No.  700X.   American  Sports 
Publishing  Company,  New  York.    Price,  25c 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  Inter- 
national Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association,  organized  a  joint  basketball  rules  committee. 
Since  that  time  basketball  has  grown  with  tremendous 
rapidity.    The  part  played  by  the  joint  committee  in  this 
growth  has  been  that  of  developing  out  of  numerous  and 
varied  playing  codes,  a  single  set  of  rules  governing  the 
game.     With    very    few    exceptions,    basketball    games 
throughout  the  world  are  now  played  under  these  rules. 


Regarding  the  Rochester 
Survey 

In  the  October  issue  of  PLAYGROUND  AND 
RECREATION  mention  was  made  of  the  sur- 
vey of  recreational  facilities  made  in  Ro- 
chester, New  York.  Those  interested  in  ob- 
taining copies  will  want  to  know  that  the 
survey  may  be  secured  for  $2.00 
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The 

LOUDEN 
SWING- 
BOB 


A  DELIGHTFUL  de- 
vice for  the  smaller 
children,  particularly,  and 
one  that  is  thoroughly 
safe.  It  swings  backward 
and  forward  with  a  sweep- 
ing and  slightly  rising  and 
dipping  motion  that  the 
children  like — -set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  riders  them- 
selves, by  pulling  and 
pushing  against  the  sup- 
porting arms.  The  twelve- 
foot  board  will  hold  a 
dozen  or  more  young- 
sters; and  hand-holds  are 
nlaced  at  intervals  to 
keep  them  from  toppling 
iff.  The  Swing-Bob  re- 
quires a  space  only  6  x  18 

ect  and  there  is  always  a 
corner  in  any  playground 
where  one  or  more  of 

hcse  interesting  devices 
•an  be  sandwicned  in. 


Why  Should  You  Be  Interested,  Particularly,  in 

LOUDEN  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT? 


WHAT    a    remarkable    transformation    a    few 
well  selected  playground  devices  can  make 
in    the    recreational    interests    of   any    com- 
munity— a    transformation    that    results    not    only 
in    healthy    bodies,    but   healthy    minds    and    good 
citizenship  as  well — a  social  and  moral  influence 
tremendouslv   far-reaching. 


NATURALLY,   you  are   interested   in  play- 
ground equipment  in  a  general  way,  because 
you  recognize  it  as  a  need  of  the  community 
and  as  a  definite  part  of  your  recreational  program. 
But  LOUDEN  equipment,  in  particular,  should  be 
of  interest  to  you  because : 

1 — It  is  the  most  complete  of  all  playground  equip- 
ment lines,  with  a  range  of  devices  that  fits  into 
any  playground  project,  large  or  small — and 
meets  the  requirements  or  limitations  of  any 
appropriation. 

2 — Every  device  has  been  designed  by  experts,  not 
only  for  its  entertaining  qualities,  but  for  abso- 
lute safety — for  a  factor  of  safety,  in  fact, 
far  beyond  normal  requirements. 

3 — It  is  built  by  an  organization  that  enjoys  a  repu- 
tation for  more  than  sixty  years  of  successful 
manufacturing  experience — with  nation-wide 
facilities  for  both  distribution  and  service  that 
permit  you  to  install  Louden  equipment  with 
confidence,  and  with  full  assurance  of  present 
and  future  satisfaction. 

//  you  have  not  received  the  Louden  Playground 
book  "For  the  Safety,  Health  and  Happiness  of 
Young  America,"  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
copy  on  request — a  book  of  genuine  value  to  all 
who  are  concerned  with  playground  problems. 

LOUDEN    PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

Manufactured  by  the  J.  E.  Porter  Corporation 
118  Broadway 


Ottawa 


Illinois 
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AMERICAN  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

NONE  BETTER 

Write  for  No,   14  Catalog  of  Complete  Line 
American  Playground  Device  Co.,  Anderson,  Indiana 


Official 


Pitching  Horseshoes 


DIAMOND 


Diamond  Official  Pitching  Horseshoes  are 
chosen  by  champions  because  of  their  precise 
balance  and  exactness.  They  conform  exactly 
to  requirements  of  National  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Association. 

Made  with  straight  or  curved  toe  calk — 
regular  or  dead  falling  type.  Also  Junior  Model 
for  ladies  and  children.  Diamond  pitching 
horseshoe  accessories  include  stakes  and  stake 
holders,  official  courts,  carrying  cases,  score 
pads  with  percentage  charts  attached — and 
official  rule  booklet. 

Write   for  catalog 

DIAMOND  CALK  HORSESHOE  CO. 

4610  Grand  Avenue,  Duluth,   Minn. 
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DIRECTORS  RECREATIONAL  LEADERS  TEACHERS 

Do    you    wish    help    in    your    production    problems    and 
A    Monthly    Magazine 

THE    DRAMA 

Become  a   member  of 
CHURCH  AND  DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

289    Fourth    Avenue,    New    York,    N.    Y. 
Subscribing   $2.50  Service   $5  00 


IT    HAS    BEEN    SO    FOR   30   YEARS 

AUGURS 

Preeminently  Headquarters 

For  NET'S  —  NETS  af  every  kind  and  description 

for  every  conceivable   purpose  for  which  nets  are 

ever  used. 

Specializing  in  GOLF  PRACTICE  NETS.  TENNIS 
NETS— forty  or  more  varieties.  BASKET  BALL  GOAL 
NETS.  PROTECTION  NETS  for  Basket  Ball  Rooms, 
etc.  BASE  BALL  CAGE  NETS.  SOCCER  FOOTBALL 
NETS.  LA  CROSSE  NETS.  HOCKEY  NETS.  BAN- 
NER NETS.  VOLLEY  BALL  NETS. 

Make  your  wants  known.    Prompt  reply  will  follow 


35   FULTON   STREET 


W.  A.  AUGUR 

Augur's   Net   and   Twine   Store 


NEW    YORK 


The  Christmas  Book 

The  Christmas  Book,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  It  contains,  The  Christmas 
Party,  An  Old  English  Christmas  Revel,  the  St.  George 
Play,  A  Christmas  Carnival,  How  to  Organize  Groups  of 
Christmas  Carolers,  Stories  of  the  Christmas  Carols, 
Plans  for  the  Community  Christmas  Tree,  Lists  of  Christ- 
mas Plays  and  Music,  and  Suggestions  from  the  Christ- 
mas Celebrations  of  Other  Communities. 

Price,  35  cents 

Playground  and  Recreation 

Association  of  America 
315  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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GROWING 

PLAYGROUNDS 

Every  playground  should  be  a  growing  playground. 
Like  the  community  it  serves,  the  playground  should 
be  each  year  a  little  bigger  and  a  little  better. 

For  the  new  playground,  and  the  old  playground  per- 
manency is  the  first  consideration.  Playground  equip- 
ment must  stand  up  under  weather,  hard  usage,  even 
abuse. 

The  playground  that  would  keep  growing  must  look 
well  to  the  selection  of  its  equipment.  It  must  select 
equipment  that  will  serve  for  many  years;  so  that  the 
funds  of  each  year  can  be  used  for  additional  equip- 
ment and  not  for  mere  replacement. 

Medart  playground  equipment  is  built  with  fifty-six 
years  of  experience;  built  with  an  extra  margin  of  dur- 
ability; built  with  an  extra  margin  of  safety. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  the  new  playground  or  for 
the  betterment  of  the  old  playground.  To  help  you 
in  the  planning,  send  for  the  Medart  Catalog  of  Play- 
ground Equipment. 


DAR.T 

Manufacturers  Since  1873 

Makers   of  Gymnasium   Apparatus,   Playground  Equipment,   Steel   Lock- 
ers,    Steel     Cabinets     and     Junior    Line     for     the     Home     Playground. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co.      3544  DeKalb  Street,  St.  Louis 


President  Hoover's  Message 

to  the  Recreation 

Congress 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
WASHINGTON. 

Oct.  12,  1929. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer, 
Seven  Springs  Farm, 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.     . 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Meyer: 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  problem  of  recrea- 
tion, as  its  solution  goes  to  the  root  not  only  of 
many  fundamental  questions  of  physical  health, 
but  also  of  many  needs  for  mental  stimulation  and 
spiritual  satisfactions.  A  national  program  is 
needed,  and  the  conference  at  Louisville  can  be  of 
great  service  in  its  consideration. 

Yours  faithfully, 
HERBERT  HOOVER. 


DECEMBER,    1929 


AT  THE  RECREATION  CONGRESS 


Summaries  of  Group  Discussions 
Summary  of  Recreation  Congress 


With  the  Recreation  Executives 


By  Joseph  Lee 


Amateur  Music  and  Recreation  Leadership   By  John  Erskine,  LL.D. 

The  Place  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Providing  Leadership 

in  Play  and  Recreation  By  George  D.  Strayer,  LL.D. 


Louisville  and  Leadership 


By  Ethel  May  Bowers 
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I     IL-  X 


Playground  Appara  tus 


City  Playground,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

Keep  The 

Children  Off 

the  Streets 


The  Merry  Whirl 

Accommodates  1  to  50  children 
at  the  same  time.  Children  can 
board  or  leave  it  at  will  while 
in  motion.  Easily  operated  by  a 
single  child.  Requires  no  super- 
vision. Gives  many  years  of 
service  with  minimum  upkeep. 


The   Swing   Bob 

Ideal  equipment  for  the  younger 
children — furnishing  healthful 
exercise  and  amusement  to 
from  one  to  twenty  children  at  a 
time.  Reinforced  platform  and 
continuous  guard  rails  insure 
safety.  Attractively  painted. 


Joy  Gym 

A  popular  device,  uniting  the 
functions  of  Giant  Stride  and 
circular  traveling  ring.  Built 
with  standard  of  O.D.  steel 
pipe.  Patented  top  bearing  and 
cast  aluminum  rings. 


Write  for  this  Book 

It  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes the  complete 
Mitchell  line  of  Better- 
bilt  Playground  Appa- 
ratus, showing  many  of 
the  items  in  actual 
colors.  Explains  just 
how  Mitchell  Equipment 
is  built  and  why  it  is  so 
admirably  suited  to 
school,  park,  resort  and 
recreational  center 
needs.  Sent,  with  com- 
plete price  list,  on  re- 
quest. 
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Tree  Climb 

A  novel  item  which  gives  the 
children  all  the  delights  of 
climbing  trees,  with  unusual 
safety.  Center  post  and  cross 
arms  of  galvanized  pipe.  Easily 
installed  in  small  space. 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
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At  the 

Sixteenth  Recreation  Congress 


Afhat  Are  the  Differences  in  the  Nature  of 

Leadership  for  Different  Age  Groups 

for     Different     Activities?* 

FRANCES  INGRAM 

-Lead  Resident,  Neighborhood  House,  Louisville, 
Kentucky 

Each  speaker  confined  his  discussion  to  a  cer- 
ain  phase  of  this  topic  which  deals  with  the  length 
md  breadth  and  depth  of  life.  Mr.  Ernst  Her- 
nann  treated  the  subject  from  a  psychological 
tandpoint.  He  discussed  the  kind  of  leadership 
iceded  to  train  children  under  nine  years  of  age 
n  fundamental  skills  and  pointed  out  that  a  child's 
>iological  background,  inherited  tendencies  and 
latural  interests  are  the  prime  considerations.  A 
hild's  growth  should  be  that  of  a  healthy  animal ; 
pirituality  comes  later  with  a  sound  physical 
lature  for  its  basis.  Play  should  be  carried  on 
>nly  in  the  best  outdoor  environment  as  close  to 
lature  as  possible.  Children  should  love  their 
>lay. 

Imitation  is  a  fundamental  law  of  psychophysi- 
:al  action.  A  child's  ability  to  imitate  is  a  de- 
erminer  of  how  educable  he  is.  It  was  pointed 
>ut  that  since  long  continued  motor  activity 
imong  people  promotes  intellectual  development, 
here  should  be  persistent  effort  and  continuity  in 
he  daily  program,  a  few  interests  and  tools  and 
lot  too  great  variety  until  outstanding  skill  is  ac- 
luired,  or  the  proper  coordination  of  the  senses, 
nuscles  and  brain.  The  fundamental  skills  un- 
lerlying  all  special  skills  and  underlying  and  in- 
volving the  harmonious  coordinations  of  every 
:aculty  of  body,  mind  and  character  should  be 
leveloped  before  the  child  enters  pre-adolescence. 
[f  they  are  not  acquired  in  childhood  when  the 
rhild  is  predisposed  to  a  great  number  of  simple 
:asks,  they  can  later  on  be  acquired  only  to  a 
imited  degree  and  only  through  the  expenditures 
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of  enormous  effort  and  exhausting  drill.  By  in- 
heritance the  child  is  pre-disposed  to  simple  physi- 
cal tasks.  His  biological  fitness,  his  interests,  his 
imitative  and  creative  faculties  make  him  a  splen- 
did learner.  With  his  natural  interest  and  spon- 
taneous attention  the  child  fixes  images  more 
permanently.  On  account  of  this  simple  minded- 
ness  the  child  repats  these  tasks  in  innumerable 
ways.  These  repeated  simple  reflexes  then  easily 
become  automatic.  The  educational  value  of  imi- 
tation in  early  years  is  great : — it  makes  good 
habits  possible,  it  relieves  our  higher  faculties  by 
relegating  the  non-essentials  to  lower  reflexes. 
Youth  has  pets,  tills  the  soil,  builds,  uses  tools  and 
masters  elementary  processes;  the  skills  are  truly 
repeating  the  history  of  the  race,  and  are  the  best 
foundation  for  intellectual  careers.  The  play- 
grounds should  and  must  furnish  it.  The  kind 
of  leader  who  is  needed  to  train  children  under 
nine  years  of  age  in  fundamental  skills  is  the  kind 
who  is  worthy  of  imitation.  He  must  be  able  to 
build,  manipulate,  use  tools  and  be  a  master  of 
the  elementary  skills. 

Dr.  L.  R.  Burnett  in  his  discussion  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  recreation  executive  for  the 
teaching  of  the  technique  of  activities,  of  rules, 
regulations  and  good  sportsmanship,  developed 
the  value  of  a  further  training  in  the  skills 
through  the  playing  of  such  simple  games  as 
marbles,  jackstones  and  horseshoes  and  urged  that 
the  executive  should  know  the  technique  of  all 
games  from  baseball  to  jackstones. 

Charles  H.  English  urged  that  the  executive 
employ  trained  leadership.  If,  however,  trained 
leaders  are  not  to  be  obtained,  then  the  executive 
himself  must,  through  conferences  and  institutes, 
teach  them  the  fundamentals  of  activities.  He 
must  take  his  staff  into  a  partnership  on  every 
project  undertaken.  He  must  be  careful  not  to 
smother  that  enthusiasm  that  results  in  the  joy  of 
creation  and  a  sense  of  achievement.  This  same 
rule  should  be  applied  by  the  leader  to  participants 
in  his  recreation  leadership. 

The  worker's  knowledge  must  be  so  complete 
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in  games,  especially  those  of  contest,  that  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  his  mastership.  A  note  of  warn- 
ing was  sounded  to  the  executive  in  the  new  com- 
munity. Customs  vary  with  localities,  and  as 
they  are  generally  deep  rooted  a  wise  executive 
familiarizes  himself  with  the  customs  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  finds  himself  before  making 
his  approach  to  program  building. 

Ella  Gardner  in  discussing  ways  in  which 
leadership  for  recreation  in  rural  communities 
differs  from  that  in  cities  stated  that  there  is 
not  much  difference,  and  that  the  leader  should 
stress  those  activities  which  could  be  carried  over 
into  the  rural  homes. 

Mrs.  Chester  G.  Marsh  discussed  the  question, 
"How  does  the  function  of  leadership  vary  with 
different  ages  and  activities  ?"  She  stated  that  the 
fundamentals  are  the  same  for  all  ages  and  activi- 
ties; that  standards  should  be  kept  high  and  the 
vision  broad ;  that  there  must  not  be  organization 
for  exploitation.  The  leader  must  be  flexible, 
malleable  and  adjustable.  He  must  have  enthusi- 
asm, personality  and  human  understanding. 

What   Are   the   Special   Problems   of   Recre- 
ation Leadership  in  Rural  Districts?* 

R.  BRUCE  TOM 

Rural  Recreation  Specialist,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

The  problem  of  rural  recreation  leadership  was 
attacked  from  three  angles — (1)  "What  is  the 
problem?"  (2)  "What  are  some  possible  solu- 
tions?" (3)  "What  is  being  done?" 

If  any  one  word  could  be  used  to  describe  the 
problem,  that  world  could  well  be  "attitude" — the 
attitude  of  those  leading  as  well  as  of  those  being 
led.  The  old  idea  that  all  activity  should  bring 
some  direct  financial  return  is  still  present.  "My 
boy  can  get  all  the  exercise  he  needs  chopping 
wood  and  hoeing  corn"  as  one  man  remarked 
when  he  was  asked  to  allow  his  boy  to  become  a 
member  of  a  4-H  Club  ball  team.  This  idea, 
along  with  certain  religious  and  moral  beliefs  that 
all  play  is  sinful,  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

The  attitude  of  the  leader  in  contemplating 
rural  recreation  must  be  that  of  willingness,  to 
study  rural  conditions,  to  study  "how  folks  got 
that  way"  and  to  see  in  the  rural  program  oppor- 
tunities to  challenge  the  very  best  efforts  he  can 
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put  forth.  Incidentally,  for  these  efforts  he  wil 
receive  the  unstinted  and  unsophisticated  praisi 
and  gratitude  of  those  with  whom  he  is  working 
Another  difficulty  is  the  narrow  conception  o: 
what  recreation  really  is.  To  some  it  is  nothing 
but  basketball,  to  others  it  is  an  automobile  rid< 
on  Sunday  and  to  still  others  it  is  just  "sittin'." 

In  solving  these  problems  the  following  solu 
tions  were  offered,  First — find  out  the  needs  o: 
the  community  through  studies,  community  scor< 
cards  and  other  devices.  This  can  be  done  b} 
communities  themselves  with  the  assistance  o 
outside  agencies  such  as  the  Agricultural  Exten 
sion  Service,  the  P.R.A.A.  and  other  public  serv 
ice  agencies. 

Second — Locate  and  train  volunteer  leader; 
through  training  institutes,  camps,  short  courses 
etc. 

Third — Use  available  local  resources  in  th< 
form  of  waterways,  local  folk  lore,  community 
history  and  local  people  with  special  talents.  Dis 
cover  or  rediscover  what  we  have  at  first  hand 
Every  rural  community  has  one  or  many  re 
sources  or  people  available  for  building  a  rea 
leisure-time  program,  community-centered. 

Fourth — Use  available  helps  from  public  serv 
ice  agencies  such  as  the  P.R.A.A.,  the  Americar 
Red  Cross,  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Educational  Departmem 
of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  and  th( 
Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

Last,  but  not  least,  use  the  home  as  the  unii 
for  creating  proper  attitudes  in  the  use  of  leisure 
time.  It  was  pointed  out  that  while  the  home  has 
been  the  most  neglected  spot  during  the  past  few 
years,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  fruitful  places  foi 
developing  proper  life  attitudes. 

Much  is  being  done  in  rural  communities 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  public  service 
agencies  mentioned  above  together  with  some 
others.  Camps  and  training  schools  are  being 
held  for  rural  leaders.  Prominent  among  these 
training  centers  is  the  National  4-H  Camp  al 
Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Eastern  States  Training 
Camp  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Founders  Camp  in  Michigan.  In  addition  to 
these  national  or  semi-national  camps  there  are 
many  county-wide  camps  held  in  several  of  the 
states  for  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women. 
Ohio  alone  held  over  seventy  such  camps  during 
the  summer  of  1929. 

The  P.R.A.A.  through  its  rural  field  representa- 
tives, Mr.  J.  W.  Bradford  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Jack- 
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on,  are  holding  training  institutes  in  cooperation 
yith  the  various  State  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ural  Extension  Service.  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
•ania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  other  states  have 
>art  or  full  time  specialists  on  the  job  training 
rolunteer  leaders  in  social  recreation,  dramatics, 
fames,  music  and  similar  activities.  In  these 
tates  are  to  be  found  rural  music  festivals,  play 
lays,  rural  community  theatres  and  home  talent 
^yceum  courses.  Granges,  farm  bureaus,  4-H 
:lubs,  extension  groups,  rural  P.T.A.'s,  rural 
:hurches  and  other  organization  are  gradually 
ising  more  recreation  at  their  regular  meetings, 
)elieving  that  by  getting  folks  playing  together 
hey  can  accomplish  other  ends  in  a  cooperative 
vay. 

The  future  in  rural  recreation  is  bright  and  we 
lope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  every  depart- 
nent  of  Agricultural  Extension  will  have  a  mem- 
ber on  the  staff  who  is  on  a  par  with  the  economic 
and  home  specialists.  This  person  will  have  his 
job  in  the  training  of  rural  volunteer  leaders  in  a 
leisure  time  program  that  will  make  for  the  best 
development  of  the  4-H's — Head — Heart — Hand 
—Health. 


What  Are  the  Special  Problems  of  Play 
Leadership  in  Institutions?* 

F.  G.  BEHRENDS 

Director  of  Hope  Farm,  Verbank,  New  York 

The  subject  was  discussed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  recreation  executive,  the  institution 
supervisor  and  the  recreation  director  in  institu- 
tions. As  an  example  of  the  service  a  recreation 
executive  can  render,  Thomas  Lantz  of  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  told  of  his  experience  in  offering 
the  services  of  his  organization  to  over  thirty  wel- 
fare organizations  and  superintendents  of  insti- 
tutions in  Reading  and  vicinity.  As  a  result  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  have  a  traveling 
playground  supervisor  serve  the  institutions  and  a 
program  has  been  developed  in  social  recreation, 
music  and  dramatics. 

H.  V.  Bastin  of  the  City  and  County  Home  in 
Anchorage,  Kentucky,  an  institution  caring  for 
approximately  1100  children,  pointed  out  the  dan- 
ger of  developing  an  inferiority  complex  on  the 
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part  of  institution  children  and  of  discouraging 
initiative  and  individual  expression.  Recreation, 
therefore,  since  it  does  provide  opportunity  for 
outside  contact  through  games  and  for  individual 
mastery  and  self-government,  is  enabling  the  chil- 
dren of  his  institution  to  live  a  more  complete 
life. 

Ruth  Garber,  Recreation  Director  at  Bedford 
Hills,  New  York,  an  institution  caring  for  400 
delinquent  girls  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
thirty,  told  how  she  started  with  what  was  known 
to  these  girls — music — and  developed  the  program 
step  by  step  to  dancing,  dramatics,  gymnastics 
and  arts  and  crafts.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the 
program  the  morale  of  the  girls  has  been  much 
better  and  delinquency  problems  have  decreased. 
The  working  spirit  has  improved  and  good 
sportsmanship  and  cooperation  are  in  evidence. 

Anna  H.  Furman  who  is  working  with  2500 
mental  and  nervous  patients  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Hospital  at  Trenton,  told  of  her  current 
events  program  held  each  week  when  patients  dis- 
cuss the  topics  of  the  day.  Dramatics  and  a  physi- 
cal education  program  are  also  being  carried  on. 
Miss  Furman  cited  instances  of  the  discharge  of 
patients  when  the  doctors  had  observed  them  tak- 
ing part  in  plays.  If  they  were  capable  of  enter- 
ing dramatics  they  were  capable,  in  the  doctor's 
opinion,  of  adjusting  themselves  to  society.  If  a 
program  of  recreation  is  desirable  and  necessary 
in  a  normal  environment,  it  becomes  even  more 
so  in  an  institution  whose  very  existence  implies 
a  deviation  from  the  normal.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  institution  patients  who  need  the 
recreation  program  and  the  counsel  of  the  recrea- 
tion directors.  Help  can  be  given  first  by  educat- 
ing the  heads  of  the  institutions,  then  by  demon- 
stration meetings  and  institutes  and  finally,  for 
the  larger  institutions,  through  the  department  of 
recreation. 

Throughout  the  discussion  there  seemed  to  be 
a  feeling  that  institution  executives  perhaps  do  not 
welcome  the  recreation  program.  As  a  director 
in  an  institution,  I  believe  it  is  not  because  they 
do  not  wish  such  a  program,  but  because  they  do 
not  understand  it.  I  know  that  institution  execu- 
tives feel  the  need  for  some  program  which  will 
develop  initiative,  sportsmanship,  cooperation  and 
better  citizenship,  and  when  they  have  been  edu- 
cated to  an  appreciation  of  the  recreation  program 
so  that  they  can  voice  their  wishes  there  will  be 
an  increasing  demand  from  institutions  for  guid- 
ance and  for  service. 
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What  Are  the  Problems  of  Athletic  Leader- 
ship and  How  Are  They  Being  Met?* 

D.  WEBSTER  LOTT 

Supervisor  of  Municipal  Sports 

Los  Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation 

Department 

The  substitution  of  a  strictly  amateur  program 
under  efficient  leadership  for  the  so-called  semi- 
professional  plan  was  suggested  by  Fred  Conaway 
of  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  as  a  way  of  safe- 
guarding athletics  from  such  undesirable  features 
as  costly  prizes,  exploitation  of  players  for  private 
gain,  for  the  glory  of  coaches  or  of  the  institution 
and  for  the  development  of  cities.  Many  cities 
reported  that  they  had  crowded  out  from  Sunday 
play  the  semi-professional  or  professional, 
through  the  organization  of  amateur  municipal 
leagues. 

W.  C.  Bechtold  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  speaking 
on  the  subject  of  competent  leadership  in  the  con- 
trol of  athletics,  told  of  the  Evanston  plan  of  hav- 
ing an  unprofessional  body  of  men  in  control  and 
a  "Judge  Landis"  to  settle  disputes.  The  usual 
classification  of  teams  is  used  and  emphasis  is 
placed  on  participation  in  many  sports  by  an  or- 
ganization, with  a  trophy  for  total  points  won.  The 
evils  of  private  control  are  eliminated  in  this  plan 
through  an  arrangement  that  the  city  supply  offi- 
cials and  fields. 

Five  points  were  presented  by  C.  W.  Schnacke 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  as  determining  the  right  leader- 
ship— the  spirit  of  fair  play,  the  leader's  interest  in 
activities,  his  ability  to  perform,  his  knowledge  of 
the  fundamentals  and  his  organizing  ability. 
Some  doubt  was  expressed  on  the  requirement 
that  a  leader  must  be  able  to  perform. 

The  subsidizing  of  players  by  schools,  colleges 
and  industries  should  be  met,  it  was  suggested,  by 
recognizing  the  professional  as  a  professional  and 
helping  him  in  this  capacity,  at  the  same  time 
adopting  an  amateur  sports  plan  in  schools,  col- 
leges and  playgrounds  which  will  carry  the  ideal 
of  amateurism  and  sportsmanship  into  adult  life. 
In  the  case  of  adults,  the  program  of  amateur 
athletics  should  be  made  more  attractive  than  that 
of  the  semi-professional. 

The  majority  of  cities  approved  the  athletic  as- 
sociation type  of  organization  with  the  inclusion 
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of  the  following  essential  conditions:  1.  Tl: 
classification  of  teams  into  logical  groupings  sue 
as  industrial  and  athletic  clubs  with  their  sul: 
divisions,  and  playground  groups,  which  may  b 
arbitrary  or  otherwise;  2.  Intramural,  district  c 
other  minor  leagues  to  determine  the  nature  o 
and  be  followed  by  city-wide  competition;  3.  i 
residence  clause  to  prevent  tendency  to  draw  o: 
other  towns;  4.  A  required  eligibility  list  o 
players  and  an  eligibility  clause  requiring  thirt 
days  employment  in  case  of  industries  and  thirt 
days  membership  for  athletic  clubs.  It  was  als< 
suggested  that  a  rule  be  adopted  providing  that  ; 
player  who  is  professional  in  one  sport  be  de 
clared  an  amateur  in  all  other  sports,  the  assump 
tion  being  that  he  would  rarely  be  a  star  in  mon 
than  one  event. 

E.  L.  Manning  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  ir 
discussing  administrative  problems  pointed  oui 
the  need  for  an  athletic  program  under  propel 
auspices  because  of  the  fact  that  children  are  nol 
naturally  good  sportsmen  but  rather  acquire 
sportsmanship  through  competitve  play  undei 
leadership,  that  wholesome  supervised  athletics 
improve  character,  that  the  lengthening  of  leisure 
demands  leadership  to  make  it  a  blessing,  that  the 
physical  fitness  and  moral  strength  of  a  people  re- 
quire the  recreation  athletics  give  and  that  ath- 
letics are  a  means  of  realizing  social  aims  through 
the  subordination  of  individual  tendencies.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  moral  values  alone,  the  con- 
tribution of  supervised  athletics  to  clean  recrea- 
tion justifies  their  importance. 

Leadership  in  the  control  and  management  of 
athletics  was  emphasized  as  essential.  Officials 
should  have  direct  control  in  the  case  of  highly 
organized  games.  These  officials  may  be  secured 
for  a  small  fee  but  they  should  be  chosen  for 
their  background  and  character.  Leadership  in 
individual  coaching  and  team  play  is  also  impor- 
tant and  the  team,  it  has  been  said,  is  only  as 
good  as  the  ideals  and  sportsmanship  of  its  coach 
or  leader.  The  attitude  of  spectators  will  also  re- 
flect the  attitude  of  the  coach  or  leader,  and  for 
these  reasons  leadership  and  sportsmanship  be- 
come absolutely  necessary. 

The  following  conclusions  came  out  of  the  dis- 
cussions : 

1 .  Officials  can  be  made  interested  in  a  particu- 
lar activity. 

2.  Officials  are  leaders  and  therefore  should  be 
chosen  carefully. 

3.  Many  cities  supply  paid  officials  at  city  ex- 
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pense  but  only  cities  of  over  150,000  population 
reported  doing  this. 

4.  The  organization  of  officials'  associations  is 
advisable  but  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
question  of   whether  officials  should  be  paid  by 
cities  or  by  fees  collected  from  teams. 

5.  Most  cities  reported  having  the  athletic  as- 
sociation plan  of  conducting  athletics. 

6.  Professionalism    is    a    real    problem    which 
must  be  recognized  and  met. 

7.  Help  both  amateurs  and  professionals  and 
distinguish  between  them. 

8.  Efficient,    trained    leadership    and    common 
sense  alone  can  solve  the  many  problems  of  the 
athletic  program. 

What  Are  the  Fundamental  Tasks  of 
Physical  Education  Leaders?* 

J.  H.  McCuRDY,  M.D. 

International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield. 
Mass. 

Dr.  William  Burdick,  Director  of  the  Play- 
ground Athletic  League,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
emphasized  the  fact  that  physical  education 
should  be  a  part  of  all  education;  that  an  activi- 
ties program  for  adolescents  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant phases  of  the  program  and  that  adult 
leaders  must  control  athletic  competition  for  so- 
cial control  purposes,  making  it  a  part  of  the 
education  in  social  control.  Physical  education 
should,  he  pointed  out,  run  through  all  education 
as  do  English  and  Latin,  and  not  be  a  special 
subject  taken  up  at  special  times.  It  should  be- 
gin with  the  child's  entrance  to  school  and  con- 
tinue all  the  way  through.  Those  who  have  a 
real  interest  and  ability  for  teaching  should  be 
stimulated  to  teach.  In  rural  areas,  part  time 
teachers  may  be  used.  Dr.  Burdick  also  em- 
phasized the  necessity  for  professional  education 
and  the  importance  of  continuing  that  education 
when  a  normal  school  or  college  course  has  been 
completed. 

Emil  Rath,  of  Indianapolis,  emphasized  in 
particular  the  preparation  of  the  curriculum  in 
physical  education,  calling  attention  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  practical  and  theoretical  courses. 
He  recommended  that  one  hour  per  day  be  de- 
voted to  the  activities  course.  This  would  mean 
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816  hours  during  the  four  years.  Mr.  Rath 
stressed  the  importance  of  giving  teachers  the 
correct  professional  attitude  through  courses  of 
study  and  through  the  personal  relationships  of 
teacher  with  student.  Teachers  can  also  do  much 
through  their  relationships  with  students  to  help 
them  drop  wrong  ideals.  There  should  be  in- 
struction in  the  skills  two  or  three  times  a  week 
or  five  times  a  week  in  briefer  periods.  To  hasten 
the  process  of  learning  through  teaching,  Mr. 
Rath  suggested  a  method  of  group  teaching,  the 
review  of  activities  by  class  members  and  obser- 
vation and  teaching  in  elementary  and  high 
schools.  Finally  he  emphasized  the  retaining  of 
the  open  mind  upon  graduation  and  the  refusal 
to  look  upon  as  final  the  things  that  had  been 
learned  from  college. 

Helen  Smith  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
stated  the  objectives  of  the  courses  in  physical 
education  to  be  the  producing  of  normal  persons, 
correlation  with  other  education  instruction  in 
citizenship,  teaching  activities  for  after-school 
play,  the  providing  of  activities  for  future  life 
interests  and  teaching  individuals  to  think. 

What   Are   the    Special    Problems   of   Music 
Leadership  in  a  Recreation  Program?* 

HELEN  MCBRIDE 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

The  greatest  need  in  the  field  of  music  today 
is  for  a  new  type  of  leadership  which  combines 
professional  expertness  with  the  amateur  spirit. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  in  one  worker  the  ability  to 
direct  adult  choruses  and  symphonies  and  to 
handle  music  for  children.  Leaders  strong  in 
adult  work  are  usually  weak  in  other  activities. 
A  recreation  leader  should  not  be  expected  to  be 
trained  in  athletics  and  recreational  activities  and 
at  the  same  time  be  a  music  specialist  capable  of 
carrying  on  many  music  activities. 

There  is  a  difference,  it  was  pointed  out,  be- 
tween the  community  song  leader  and  the  choral 
director.  Few  can  be  both.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
question  of  prestige  and  a  choral  leader  fre- 
quently feels  that  to  serve  as  a  song  leader  lessens 
his  usefulness  in  the  field  of  choral  work.  Musi- 
cal directors  are  often  lacking  in  the  ability  to 
organize  and  manage  groups.  Some  recreation 
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executives  have  met  this  difficulty  by  doing  the 
work  of  organization  and  management  them- 
selves, having  the  music  program  a  part  of  the 
recreation  program  and  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  recreation  department  or  other  gov- 
erning group. 

The  possibility  was  suggested  of  using  the  di- 
rector of  public  school  music  as  the  community 
music  director.  This  tie-up  with  the  schools  has  * 
in  some  instances  been  successfully  worked  out. 
The  whole  question  of  leadership  for  music  ac- 
tivities, the  problem  of  training  people  who  can 
handle  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  all 
age  groups,  was  considered  so  important  it  was 
suggested  that  courses  which  will  train  leaders 
in  music  leadership  group  activities  and  commu- 
nity understanding  be  given  in  universities  and 
schools  of  music  as  solving  in  part  the  problem 
recreation  workers  are  facing. 

Suitable  music  activities  for  development  by 
the  recreation  department  include  every  type  of 
musical  expression  from  playing  in  a  harmonica 
band  to  playing  in  a  symphony  orchestra ;  from 
singing  in  a  playground  group  to  singing  in  a 
chorus  of  the  highest  type,  provided  it  is  amateur 
and  not  professional.  Music  activities  may  also 
include  instruction  in  piano,  orchestra  and  band 
instruments,  and  provision  for  listening  to  music 
should  not  be  neglected. 

The  recreation  leader  can  do  much  in  supplying 
meeting  places  and  music  to  be  used  by  all  music 
groups.  Music  may  be  borrowed  from  an  in- 
creasing number  of  sources — among  them  public 
libraries  are  prominent.  School  buildings, 
churches,  parish  houses,  settlements  and  homes 
all  serve  as  meeting  places.  Through  the  Ken- 
tucky branch  of  the  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers,  parents  are  offering  the  use  of 
their  homes  for  night  rehearsals  of  music  groups 
of  all  kinds.  One  advantage  of  this  small  group 
plan  of  organization  is  that  while  it  may  require 
coaching,  much  less  intensive  organization  and 
leadership  are  necessary  than  for  larger  groups. 
The  coaching  required  may  well  be  given  by  local 
musicians  who  may  not  be  capable  of  conducting 
a  large  group. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  group  that  folk  songs 
are  particularly  well  adapted  to  community  sings. 
More  songs  of  this  type  are  needed  and  they 
should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  as  well  as 
on  the  playgrounds.  While  it  is  well  to  use 
familiar  songs,  new  songs  can  be  taught  to  a  large 
group  not  gathered  for  the  specific  purpose  of 


learning  music.  There  is  no  objection  to  a  popu 
lar  song  because  it  is  a  popular  song,  but  careft 
choice  of  this  type  of  music  is  necessary.  It  wa 
suggested  that  more  might  be  done  in  play  cen 
ters  along  the  line  of  fitting  to  good  tunes,  orig 
inal  words  having  to  do  with  the  activities  o 
the  group,  as  is  done,  for  example,  in  camps. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  past  has  been  du 
to  the  fact  that  musicians  and  music  teachers  hav 
been  prone  to  regard  recreational  music  as  to 
trivial  "to  enlist  their  cooperation,  while  recreatio: 
leaders  have  regarded  the  music  of  musicians  a 
having  nothing  to  do  with  recreation.  What  i 
needed  is  a  new  conception  on  the  part  of  bot! 
groups  regarding  each  other  and  regarding  th 
uses  of  music  as  recreation.  The  educator  am 
musician  must  come  to  regard  recreation  at  it 
best  as  education  at  its  best,  and  the  recreatioi 
leader  must  realize  that  the  best  music  and  ai 
appreciation  of  music  are  vital  forces  in  th 
leisure  time  movement. 

What  Are  the  Special  Problems  of  Leader 

ship  for  Outdoor  Activities — Camping, 

Hiking,  Nature   Study?* 

JAY  B.  NASH 
New  York  University,  New  York  City 

It  was  a  very  interesting  meeting  and  somi 
very  interesting  things  were  brought  out.  Th( 
reasons  for  nature  study  varied  all  the  way  fron 
that  given  by  a  woman  who  wanted  to  join  thi 
Trails  Association  in  order  to  reduce,  but  didn' 
want  to  go  out  alone  because  there  had  been  s( 
many  murders  in  the  woods,  to  that  of  youn^ 
people  who  wanted  to  go  out  and  study  the  moon 
The  amount  of  leadership  in  each  case  varied ! 

We  went  into  the  problem  of  nature  trail; 
and  decided  there  ought  to  be  some,  but  not  toe 
many.  There  must  be  tags  on  things  in  the  woods 
but  not  too  many.  We  must  answer  questions 
for  the  children,  but  not  too  many.  There  must 
be  a  point  system  to  help  maintain  interest,  but 
not  too  much  of  a  system.  There  must  be  leader- 
ship, but  not  too  much.  There  must  be  organiza- 
tion, but  not  too  much.  We  kept  away  from 
defining  what  is  "not  too  much."  We  had  the 
problem  to  face  in  this  section,  as  well  as  in  the 
others,  that  the  amount  of  leadership  varies  with 
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the  unit  individuals.  As  long  as  we  are  dealing 
with  people  and  each  individual  is  a  separate 
unit,  a  separate  organism,  it  will  vary.  The  two 
problems  of  the  day  semed  to  center  about  leader- 
ship and  methods,  but  after  all  they  are  pretty 
much  the  same.  It  is  obvious  that  you  have  to 
have  a  message.  You  cannot  impart  something 
you  do  not  have.  So  the  first  responsibility  which 
comes  with  leadership  is  that  you  must  know  your 
subject.  You  must  not  only  know  it  academically 
but  you  must  feel  it  radiate  to  attract  people  to 
you  who  are  interested  in  this  particular  thing, 
and  you  must  make  it  vital. 

From  the  standpoint  of  methods  it  comes  down 
to  two  points  of  difference  which  are  dividing 
the  whole  educational  world  today  and  which 
are  being  threshed  out  in  the  National  Education 
Association,  our  normal  schools,  our  colleges  and 
our  park  associations  as  well  as  here.  That  is 
what  is  known  in  psychology  as  the  "logical" 
method  versus  the  "psychological."  You  are  go- 
ing to  see  those  words,  and  we  might  as  well 
look  at  them  for  a  moment. 

The  logical  method  involves  taking  a  particular 
botanical  specimen,  for  example,  going  back  to 
its  early  ages,  classifying  its  genus  and  early  fam- 
ily, bringing  it  up  to  the  present  time  and  saying, 
"this  is  now  classified."  We  are  discarding  that 
today  in  all  education  and  we  must  discard  it  in 
this  field  above  all  others.  We  must  use  the  psy- 
chological method.  For  example,  we  are  taking  a 
particular  thing  in  nature  and  saying — "There  is 
an  interesting  thing,  what  is  it?"  If  you  go  out 
with  Dr.  Vinal  as  we  did  yesterday  you  will  see 
examples  of  this  on  all  sides.  You  will  see  a 
particular  type  of  tree,  a  piece  of  bark,  a  branch 
that  is  bending  in  a  particular  way,  and  he  will 
ask  you  some  questions  and  he  won't  answer 
them  all  for  you.  If  you  have  natural  interest 
you  are  going  to  find  out  about  these  things  for 
yourself. 

I  remember  going  out  with  a  group  of  boys  in 
one  of  my  own  camps.  We  found  nuts  deposited 
underneath  the  bark  of  a  yellow  pine  about  six 
feet  from  the  ground  and  we  began  to  ask  why 
they  were  deposited  there.  Naturally  they  were 
deposited  by  the  squirrels  who  were  going  to 
come  back  and  get  them  later.  We  began  to  ask 
why  they  were  deposited  six  feet  above  the 
ground.  Were  other  animals  trying  to  get  them, 
so  the  squirrels  learned  to  hide  them  ?  Finally  one 
little  fellow  came  with  a  radiant  face  and  said, 
"I've  got  it,  I've  got  it,  I  know  why  they  are 


six  feet  above  the  ground  !"  He  said,  "There  are 
six  feet  of  snow  in  this  country.  The  squirrels 
can't  go  beyond  that  and  they  have  learned  to 
put  the  nuts  high  enough  so  that  they  can  get 
them  in  the  winter  time."  That  was  the  answer 
to  his  problem.  He  worked  it  out  himself.  He 
was  radiant  about  it.  He  wanted  to  know  and 
he  aroused  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  the  group. 

So  it  seemed  to  me  our  discussion  boiled  down 
to  this  problem  of  arousing  interest.  Whether  it 
be  a  water  lily  or  a  squirrel  depositing  nuts  under 
the  bark,  if  the  child  is  interested  and  wants  to 
go  back  and  classify,  his  subjects  and  find  the  rela- 
tionships, let  him  do  it.  If  he  wants  to  go  back 
and  find  Latin  names  for  them,  let  him  do  that. 
But  by  all  means  see  a  story  in  every  leaf,  in 
every  cloud,  in  every  bird.  In  everything  in 
nature  see  a  story  to  be  gotten  and  go  after  it ! 

What  is  the  Best  Use  of  Boys  and  Girls  as 

Leaders  in  Play  and  Recreation 

Activities?* 

JOHN  C.  KIEFFER 

Special  Assistant,  School  Playgrounds  and  Rec- 
reation  Centers,  Philadelphia 

A  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  factors  in 
leadership  brought  out  the  suggestions  that  funda- 
mental to  leadership  are  initiative,  control  of 
others  through  control  of  self,  inspiration  of 
others  by  behavior,  honesty,  fairness  and  indus- 
try, responsibility  and  personality.  Leadership 
was  further  described  as  the  ability  which  enables 
one  person  to  get  others  to  wish  to  do  the  things 
he  wants  them  to  do.  There  is  also  involved  in 
leadership  the  urgent  desire  in  children  of  certain 
ages  to  grow  up  and  to  assume  responsibility. 
The  purpose  of  the  use  of  leadership  among  chil- 
dren was  felt  to  be  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual child  along  social  and  character  building 
lines  rather  than  a  solution  of  an  administrative 
problem. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  practice  in 
the  method  of  selecting  leaders.  In  Oak  Park, 
Illinois,  where  one  form  of  leadership  under  the 
name  of  Junior  Police  has  been  intensively  de- 
veloped, the  leaders  are  selected  by  the  adult 
leader  of  the  organization  after  he  has  received 
the  recommendation  of  the  director  of  the  play- 
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ground.  Since  the  director  of  the  playground 
feels  very  keenly  the  responsibility  for  results  on 
the  playground  it  is  natural  that  considerable  guid- 
ance either  direct  or  indirect  must  be  exercised 
by  him.  It  is  most  essential,  however,  for  the 
children  to  feel  that  they  help  in  the  selection  of 
the  leader,  and  a  number  expressed  the  opinion 
that  children  are  capable  of  choosing  good  leaders. 
In  the  last  analysis,  the  method  of  selection  will 
depend  largely  on  the  type  of  children,  the  activi- 
ties involved  and  local  conditions  existing  on  the 
playground. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  down  the  age  scale 
we  may  go  in  selecting  leaders  is  one  the  answer 
to  which  must  be  based  on  local  conditions. 
Much  depends  upon  the  type  of  activity  for 
which  the  children  are  being  chosen  and  upon  the 
individuals  themselves.  In  Oak  Park  the  leader 
may  be  as  young  as  nine  years  of  age ;  this  seems 
to  be  the  lowest  practical  limit  for  effective  results. 
Individual  instances  were  cited  showing  how  phy- 
sically handicapped  children  had  become  leaders 
in  spite  of  their  disability. 

Among  the  difficulties  of  the  plan  of  using 
children  as  leaders  are  the  danger  that  these  lead- 
ers may  become  egotists  and  the  unwillingness  of 
older  boys  to  respond  to  the  leadership  of  younger 
ones.  To  avoid  the  latter  danger,  where  possible, 
Dlder  boys  should  be  used  as  leaders  in  activities 
scheduled  for  older  boys.  Leadership  training, 
it  was  believed,  can  be  profitably  given  children 
as  young  as  ten  years  of  age.  This  training  usu- 
ally takes  the  form  of  very  informal  institutes 
and  classes. 

A  topic  which  aroused  considerable  discussion 
was  that  of  the  best  means  of  identifying  or  dis- 
tinguishing leaders  from  the  other  children.  By 
correspondence  with  thirty  cities,  Ruth  Swezey 
of  York,  Pennsylvania,  learned  that  practically 
all  the  cities  use  some  form  of  insignia — uniforms, 
arm  bands,  badges  or  similar  distinguishing  fea- 
tures. Much  of  the  objection  raised  to  such  in- 
signia as  being  undemocratic  and  undesirable, 
was  cleared  away  when  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  badge  or  other  insignia  was  nothing  more 
than  an  administrative  device  to  show  which 
children  have  been  designed  as  leaders.  The  use 
of  the  term  "Junior  Police,"  associated  as  it  is 
with  the  idea  of  force  and  compulsion,  was  felt 
by  many  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  conception 
of  leadership,  interpreted  in  terms  of  guidance, 
inspiration  and  constructive  work.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  term  Junior  Instructor  might  be 
substituted. 


Other  ways  suggested  for  using  the  leadership 
of  children  include  the  coaching  of  teams,  the 
leading  of  games,  instruction  in  handcraft  proj- 
ects, library  service,  dramatics,  safety  activities, 
publicity  and  storytelling. 

What  Are  the  Essential  Qualities  of 
Recreation  Leadership?* 

WILLIAM  BOWIE 

Executive  Secretary,  Montreal,  Canada,  Parks 
and  Playgrounds  Association 

In  introducing  the  subject  the  chairman  stated 
that  the  essential  qualities  in  a  leader  include 
ability  to  do  things,  imagination  which  will  enable 
him  to  keep  ahead,  and  the  power  of  eliciting  con- 
fidence of  others.  The  recreation  leader  must 
know  objectives,  must  have  character  and  be  keen 
to  recognize  character  in  others,  and  must  be  tech- 
nically trained. 

The  difficulty  of  appraising  qualities  in  can- 
didates for  recreation  positions  was  brought  out 
in  the  discussion.  Floyd  A.  Rowe  and  A.  O. 
Anderson,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  devised  the 
following  measuring  rod  to  help  in  the  selection 
of  candidates : 

1.  Maturity,   19  to  25  years.     The  ideal  age 
for  women  was  stated  as  22  years  and  for 
men  25 

2.  Physical  participation  on  teams,  school  or 
college  (not  that  it  is  suggested  that  height 
and  weight  should  be  considered) 

3.  Mental  intelligence  test 

4.  Education  and  technical  experience 
Other  qualities  not   so  easily  measured   were 

taken  into  consideration:  honesty,  willingness  to 
work,  enthusiasm,  a  sense  of  humor. 

A  young  Jewish  medical  student,  attending 
Louisville  University,  attributed  his  success  as  a 
playground  supervisor  in  Cleveland  to  a  dominant 
personality,  training,  enthusiasm,  and  love  of  hu- 
manity, the  last  being  strongly  emphasized. 

Ernst  Hermann  of  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
outlined  the  essential  qualities  of  leadership  as— 
i.  strong  and  expert  personality;  2.  imagination 
and  creative  ability  to  promote,  develop  and  ex- 
pand the  program;  3.  courage;  4.  vision  and  in- 
ventiveness; 5.  a  keen  sense  of  the  value  of 
others;  6.  self-control;  7.  honesty,  sincerity  and 
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genuineness ;  8.  executive  and  business  ability ;  9. 
a  sense  of  humor ;  10.  a  sense  of  justice.  A  good 
leader,  Mr.  Hermann  said,  will  be  interesting; 
he  must  be  a  good  teacher  and  entertainer  and  a 
good  public  speaker,  and  he  must  have  charm  and 
be  a  good  mixer. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  on  the  merits 
of  training  versus  human  understanding.  The 
fact  was  pointed  out  that  some  highly  trained  men 
do  not  "make  good"  and  are  unable  to  produce 
results  while  others  without  training  are  success- 
ful. It  was  generally  agreed,  however,  that  train- 
ing plus  human  understanding  is  better  than  hu- 
man understanding  alone.  Where  civil  service 
examinations  are  a  factor,  in  order  ultimately  to 
secure  the  right  people  for  positions,  a  system  of 
probation  after  the  examination  is  passed  was 
recommended. 

In  summing  up,  a  successful  recreation  leader 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  group.  He  must  be 
able  to  produce,  the  human  qualities  must  be 
dominant,  he  must  have  training  and  finally  he 
must  have  that  intangible  and  undefinable  thing 
commonly  known  as  "it." 

How   Can    Leadership    Service   Be    Obtained 
From  Janitors,   Caretakers,  Special  Pol- 
icemen   and    Other    Workers     Con- 
nected   With    the    Recreation 
Department?* 

FLOYD  A.  ROWE 

Suf>en'isiii(/   Director,  Bureau  of  Physical  W el- 
fare,  Hoard  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

All  of  the  speakers  discussing  the  subject 
changed  the  word  "leadership"  to  read  into  it  the 
meaning  of  "cooperation."  Leadership,  they  felt, 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the  untrained  per- 
sonnel found  in  custodial  positions. 

It  was  developed  that  the  viewpoint  of  the  cus- 
todian was  naturally  different  from  that  of  the 
recreation  leader.  Where  the  recreation  leader 
saw  a  piece  of  ground  or  a  grass  plot,  he  saw  a 
place  where  the  children  might  play.  The  cus- 
todian, seeing  the  same  plot  of  grass,  saw  a  place 
that  needed  taking  care  of.  Thus  his  viewpoint 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  recrea- 
tion leader.  If,  during  a  ball  game,  a  window 
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was  broken,  the  recreation  leader  saw  in  it  only 
an  unfortunate  incident ;  the  custodian  saw  some- 
thing requiring  a  lengthy  report  and  explanation 
of  it  to  his  superiors.  Remembering  this  differ- 
ence in  viewpoint  the  discussion  divided  itself  into 
two  parts — first,  things  to  do;  second,  things  not 
to  do.  Under  "things  to  do"  every  speaker,  either 
directly  or  by  inference,  said,  "Remember  that 
you  are  dealing  with  an  individual,  with  a  per- 
sonality, and  in  Kilpatrick's  terms — 'Respect  the 
personality  of  those  with  whom  you  come  in  con- 
tact.' "  Or  in  the  vernacular,  don't  "high  hat" 
the  custodian.  The  very  fact  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  custodial  forces  and  the  recreation 
forces  report  to  different  authorities  complicates 
the  situation. 

To   respect   the   personality   of    the  custodian, 
then,  might  mean  these  things :  Give  him  ample 
notice  of  changes  of  program.     He  can  best  ac- 
commodate   himself    to    your    program    and    co- 
operate with  you  if  he  knows  what  is  going  on 
and  if  you  keep  him  in  touch  with  the  affairs  you 
are  conducting.     Give  him  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his   wishes  and  desires.     Give  him  credit 
for  the  thing  he  has  to  do  which  makes  for  suc- 
cess in  your  program.     Put  his   name  on  your 
program.     Give  him  speaking  parts  if  you  can. 
Tell  him  he  has  done  a  good  piece  of  work.    Culti- 
vate his   acquaintance   in   an   intelligent   fashion. 
Cooperation  between  the  custodian  and  the  rec- 
reation  leader  begins   with   cooperation  between 
the  respective  heads,  so  it  is  necessary  for  recrea- 
tion leader  to   know   the  authority   from   whom 
the  custodian  takes  his  instructions.    Tell  this  offi- 
cial when  the  custodian  does  a  good  job.     If  pos- 
sible, have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  custodian 
in  the  beginning  and  select  those  men  who  have 
a  liking   for   children   and   who   get   along   with 
them.     One  effective  means  of  helping  one's  self 
is  to  effect  the  transfer  of  a  custodian  who  is  not 
in  sympathy  with  your  program.      Secure  pub- 
licity for  those  who  create  the  policies  that  the 
custodian  must  necessarily  follow.     One  speaker 
pointed  out  that  he  had  obtained  very  good  results 
by  stating  in  a  local  paper  that  the  park  commis- 
sioner had  said  that  he  was  for  playgrounds  for 
children.     Of  course,  the  park  custodian  out  on 
the  job,  seeing  this  in  the  paper  thought  if  his 
boss  was  for  it  he  must  necessarily  be  for  it  also ! 
Make  the  custodians  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of 
the  thing  you  are  trying  to  do. 

Things  not  to  do  were  discussed.     Don't  dele- 
gate too  much  authority  for  the  recreation  pro- 
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gram  to  the  custodian.  To  do  so  may  mean  that 
he  will  not  have  time  to  do  the  things  he  is  sup- 
posed to  do — the  necessary  things  about  taking 
care  of  the  building.  He  may  think  that  he  is 
expected  to  give  leadership  and  direction  to  the 
program  and  to  get  a  custodian  in  this  frame  of 
mind  is  very  serious,  for  he  is  not  a  trained  leader 
and  the  program  would  suffer  as  a  result. 

In  conclusion,  the  thing  wanted  is  100  percent 
cooperation  in  leadership.  The  custodian  is  hu- 
man and  reacts  to  psychological  stimuli  just  as 
does  any  other  human  being. 

What  Are  the  Special  Problems  of  Arts  and 

Crafts  Leadership  in  a  Recreation 

Program?* 

E.  A.  PRITCHARD 
Director  of  Recreation,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York 

The  major  problems  in  an  arts  and  crafts  pro- 
gram were  pointed  out  to  be  the  following:  1. 
How  to  draw  out  creative  activity  in  arts  and 
crafts  work;  2.  The  use  of  crafts  for  personality 
values;  3.  The  problem  of  the  development  of 
projects  unique  to  the  genius  of  each  individual ; 
4.  The  development  of  group  projects ;  5.  The  re- 
duction of  the  restrictive  costs  of  material  in 
putting  on  such  programs. 

The  values  which  come  out  of  handcraft  ac- 
tivities were  stressed  as  character  developmental 
values  and  a  favorable  attitude  toward  any  tasks 
assigned  or  taken  up. 

A  discussion  followed  on  three  main  points — 
first,  the  objectives  which  should  be  listed;  sec- 
ond, the  qualities  of  leadership  necessary  to  ob- 
tain these  ends,  and  third,  where  to  find  and  how 
to  produce  in  leadership  these  qualities. 

The  objectives  in  arts  and  crafts  leadership  and 
the  program  were  stated  as  follows :  1 .  To  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  creative  experiences  in 
the  growth  of  the  child;  2.  To  provide  tangible 
means  of  self-expression  and  add  purpose  to  that 
expression ;  3.  To  furnish  a  balanced  series  of 
recognition  symbols  for  the  meriting  outcome; 

4.  To  develop  carry-through  leads  in  adulthood ; 

5.  To  strengthen  character  traits  such  as  persist- 
ence, self-control  and  precision;  6.  To  motivate 
towards   a   scientific   interest.      These   objectives 
were  to  be  brought  about  by  a  drawing  out  of 

*Summary  of  group  discussion  at  Recreation  Congress  section 
meeting. 


primary  cravings,  the  first  being  the  urge  for 
activity,  the  second,  the  desire  for  adventure 
which  someone  has  called  the  "exploratory"  urge, 
third,  the  seeking  of  satisfaction  in  social  recog- 
nition, and  fourth,  the  love  of  the  beautiful. 
There  was  a  discussion  of  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship most  likely  to  produce  these  objectives  and 
the  following  were  suggested — that  diaphanous 
and  intangible  thing  we  call  personality ;  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject;  resourcefulness;  technique; 
the  ability  to  draw  out  from  the  child  the  thing 
that  it  expresses  in  its  work;  an  enthusiastic  atti- 
tude, and  deliberation. 

In  the  discussion  of  how  to  find  and  produce 
these  qualities,  several  interesting  trends  were 
indicated,  among  them  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
a  stricter  selection  of  leaders  and  that  craftsmen, 
mechanics,  and  people  who  have  skills  in  indus- 
trial crafts  are  proving  of  great  help.  Among 
these  persons  were  mentioned  manual  training 
teachers  and  others  having  vocational  skills,  the 
attempt  being  made  in  adapting  them  to  de- 
formalize  the  school  industrial  and  manual  train- 
ing type  of  teaching.  Another  source  of  supply 
for  leadership  is  to  be  found  in  play  leaders  who 
are  given  instruction  in  institutes  to  elaborate  their 
skills.  Still  another  interesting  trend  which  was 
indicated  was  that  toward  the  experimental  types 
of  projects,  toward  higher  type  or  more  complex 
projects,  and  a  tendency  to  use  projects  requiring 
little  need  of  tools. 

What  Should  Be  the  Standards  for  Training 
Various  Kinds  of  Recreation  Leaders?* 

ROBERT  E.  COADY 

Supervisor  of  Playgrounds,  Public  Recreation 
Commission,   Cincinnati,   Ohio 

The  subject  was  discussed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  standards  in  training,  first,  for  recreation 
executives;  second,  for  play  leaders.  The  point 
was  stressed  that  recreation  as  a  profession 
should  be  on  a  par  with  medicine,  law  or  educa- 
tion. The  executive  should  have  a  training  which 
will  give  him  a  broad  point  of  view  and  the  power 
to  envision  the  whole  problem  of  the  community, 
and  which  will  include  a  proportionate  amount  of 
special  training  in  the  recreation  field.  A  number 
of  the  executives  told  of  their  experiences  in 
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training  workers.  In  Cincinnati  the  Recreation 
Commission  is  working  with  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  The 
students  receive  college  credit  for  the  training 
classes  which  fit  in  with  their  college  work.  The 
courses  are  worked  out  with  the  idea  in  mind  that 
college  students  cannot  enroll  in  the  Department 
of  Education,  receive  the  usual  amount  of  liberal 
arts  and  college  background,  graduate  from  an 
accredited  organization  and  go  into  playground 
leadership  without  some  technical  training.  In 
the  Normal  School  in  Philadelphia  an  optional 
play  course  is  being  conducted  along  with  the 
other  training  courses. 

A  second  type  of  training  lies  in  the  institute, 
various  types  of  which  are  being  developed.  In 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  institutes  are  held  to 
train  volunteers  for  leadership  in  the  special  work 
they  will  do  when  they  go  out  as  volunteers. 
Again,  leaders  coming  from  churches  or  fraternal 
groups  are  given  training  through  institutes  in 
social  recreation  and  are  equipped  to  lead  games 
and  similar  activities  for  their  own  groups.  Char- 
lotte also  conducts  a  children's  institute  where  a 
group  of  leaders  from  among  the  children  are 
given  a  week's  training  before  the  playground 
season  opens.  About  forty  children  are  selected 
for  the  institute  which  will  enable  them  to  help 
the  employed  leaders.  In  Wilkes  Barre,  Penn- 
sylvania, applicants  for  playground  positions  must 
have  at  least  a  normal  school  training  and  all  those 
chosen  must  attend  a  sixty-hour  training  institute 
before  formal  appointment.  At  this  institute  the 
activities  which  are  carried  on  at  the  summer  play- 
grounds are  taught.  Training  is  continued 
throughout  the  summer  at  weekly  staff  meetings. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  smaller  communities 
make  use  of  the  knowledge  which  recent  graduates 
of  normal  schools  have  regarding  play,  games  and 
folk  dancing.  This  is  particularly  true  of  teachers 
from  the  first  to  fourth  grades.  It  is  helpful  in 
the  planning  of  institutes  in  smaller  communities 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  these  teachers  in  conducting 
the  institutes. 

The  greatest  aim  in  training,  one  educator 
stated,  is  to  have  workers  get  the  vision  of  the 
work,  the  philosophy  of  play. 


What  we  need  are  folks  skilled  in  the  art  of 
living. 

From — "The  Poor  and  the  Poor  Social  Worker,"  which 
appeared  in  The  Survey  for  March  15,  1929 


How  Can  We  Best  Meet  the  Responsibility 

for  Leadership   for   Parties,   Picnics 

and     Stunt     Programs?* 

B.  G.  LEIGHTON 

Director,    Hibbing,    Minnesota,    Recreation 
Council 

Parties  and  picnics  require  leadership  of  a  spe- 
cial type.  The  leader  must  be  able  to  handle  any 
kind  of  a  group  of  any  size  with  ease  and  pleasure, 
must  possess  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  contin- 
ually radiate  through  his  attitude  the  real  spirit 
of  play.  There  must  be  a  definite,  prepared,  bal- 
anced, flexible  program  adaptable  to  the  particu- 
lar group  and  in  making  up  this  program,  party 
games,  quiet  and  active  games,  competitive  games, 
stunts  and  possibly  marching  games  all  have  a 
part. 

Every  recreation  department,  it  was  the  feeling 
of  the  group,  should  have  on  its  staff  a  trained 
picnic  and  party  leader  who  will  have  programs 
available  for  any  group,  especially  for  churches, 
fraternal  groups,  factories,  men's  groups,  schools, 
farmers'  clubs  and  conventions  and  will  have  play 
kits  ready  to  be  loaned  out.  The  majority  of  the 
delegates^  reported  giving  this  service  without 
charge ;  some,  however,  charge  a  fee  of  $2.50 
to  $10.00.  One  of  the  great  values  of  this  ser- 
vice lies  in  the  fact  that  through  it  the  director 
has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  "sell"  his  program 
to  the  public. 

Mention  was  made  of  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Tak- 
ing the  Nick  Out  of  Picnic,  which  was  issued  by 
Earl  D.  Campbell,  Director  of  Public  Recreation, 
Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Included 
in  this  pamphlet  are  publicity  hints,  a  list  of  picnic 
officials,  picnic  equipment  and  activities. 

The  motion  was  favorably  acted  upon  that  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica be  requested  to  arrange  at  the  next  Congress 
a  session  for  the  exchange  of  successful  original 
stunts,  games  and  ideas  for  picnics,  appointing 
only  a  chairman  for  the  meeting  and  eliminating 
discussion  leaders. 

What  Are  the  Special  Problems  of  Dramatic 
Leadership  in  a  Recreation  Program?* 

MRS.  CHESTER  G.  MARSH 
Director  of  Recreation,  Recreation   Commission, 

Westchester  County,  New  York 
August  Fischer,  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  in  open- 
ing the  discussion,  stated  that  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
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duce  a  successful  play  without  professional  lead- 
ership ;  that  leaders  may  be  found  and  developed 
through  holding  dramatic  institutes  and  that  an 
inexperienced  but  willing  leader  can  become  pro- 
ficient in  play  production  by  reading  and  attending 
good  plays,  by  reading  good  books  on  production 
and  stage  craft  and  by  attending  a  drama  institute. 
Groups  interested  in  play  production  should  be 
encouraged  to  learn  fundamental  skills — to  start 
with  simple  one-act  productions  rather  than  to 
discourage  themselves  and  their  audiences  by 
starting  with  pretentious  three-act  plays. 

The  value  of  the  drama  institute  was  stressed 
by  all  the  speakers.  Such  an  institute  develops 
all  phases  of  play  production ;  gives  scope  to  the 
designer  of  scenery  and  costumes,  to  electricians, 
business  managers,  property  men,  coaches  and 
many  others,  as  well  as  to  the  actors.  Institutes 
also  encourage  small  groups  to  establish  and  con- 
duct dramatic  programs  by  teaching  them  the  art 
of  securing  excellent  stage  effects  at  a  very  small 
expenditure. 

Wide  difference  of  opinion  was  evident  on  the 
question  of  the  organization  of  dramatic  groups. 
Some  felt  it  was  better  to  start  with  small  groups 
and  build  up  an  organization ;  others  favored  the 
plan  of  starting  with  a  large  community-wide 
group  and  dividing  into  sections.  Some  felt  that 
the  standard  of  artistic  production  should  be 
maintained  by  very  careful  and  selective  casting; 
others  considered  it  desirable  to  secure  active  par- 
ticipation by  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
people.  This  discussion  gave  rise  to  the  question, 
"What  is  the  reason  for  including  dramatics  in 
a  recreation  program?  Is  the  objective  the  audi- 
ence or  the  actors?"  The  conclusion  was  that 
the  recreation  program  should  work  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  as  large  numbers  as  possible,  striving 
always,  however,  for  high  standards  of  produc- 
tion and  giving  opportunity  for  activity  to  those 
who  are  not  talented  actors  by  organizing  such 
groups  as  a  make-up  crew,  electricians,  property 
men  and  a  business  department.  The  suggestion 
was  offered  that  where  large  numbers  are  in- 
volved, three  casts  be  selected  to  rehearse  the 
same  play,  giving  it  on  three  evenings  with  a 
different  cast  each  night.  Another  helpful  sug- 
gestion was  that  in  addition  to  plays  the  program 
include  different  types  of  production  such  as 
operas  and  vaudeville  which  give  opportunity  for 
different  types  of  talent.  Emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  value  of  the  one-act  play  tournament  in  lead- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  new  groups  as  well  as 
in  creating  a  wide  community  interest. 


In  drama  there  is  great  need,  it  was  felt,  of 
trained  and  experienced  leadership.  Drama  is  a 
fine  art  permitting  of  the  release  of  the  creative 
instinct.  For  this  reason  it  requires  a  particular 
kind  of  leader  who  will  be  well  trained  and  ex- 
perienced, will  have  ability  to  work  with  all  kinds 
of  people,  to  draw  them  out,  to  release  them  from 
inhibitions  and  to  get  along  with  them.  Expert 
leadership  is  needed  to  lead,  to  guide  without 
antagonizing — leadership  which  will  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  seeing  a  line  of  thought  mur- 
dered by  amateurs,  and  still  smile !  In  working 
with  children  a  leader  should  be  left  alone  as 
much  as  possible  but  she  should  be  given  all  the 
help  available  in  organization  and  business  ar- 
rangements. Such  a  leader  must  be  imaginative, 
original  and  have  new  ideas.  She  should  not  be 
standardized  and  hampered  in  the  exercise  of 
her  skill.  Precociousness  in  children  should  be 
discouraged  by  the  selection  of  suitable  plays 
which  do  not  star  individuals,  all  participants  be- 
ing given  simple  parts.  The  presentation  of 
Broadway  plays  by  children  of  junior  high  school 
age  should  be  discouraged.  They  are  too  sophisti- 
cated and  many  more  suitable  plays  are  available. 
Children  should  not  have  too  much  leadership  in 
dramatizing  their  favorite  stories.  Here  they 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  for  free  self-ex- 
pression. Too  much  direction  with  children  makes 
them  imitators  and  stifles  their  creative  instincts. 

Drama  should  lead  us  in  a  world  of  "Let's  Pre- 
tend." Therefore,  rural  groups  should  not  be 
expected  to  write  and  present  plays  pertinent  to 
country  life. 

In  What  Leadership  Tasks  Can  Volunteers 

Other  Than  Board  Members  Be  Used 

Most     Effectively?* 

JAMES  EDWARD  ROGERS 

Director,   National  Physical  Education   Service, 
P.  R.  A.  A. 

The  first  conclusion  we  reached  was  that  we 
should  have  volunteers  serving  in  all  capacities — 
helping  in  money  raising,  serving  as  speakers  and 
aiding  in  publicity.  We  were  unanimous  in  feel- 
ing that  volunteers  serving  in  these  and  many 
other  capacities  should  be  used.  We  were  agreed, 
too,  that  the  volunteer  had  a  place  in  the  conduct 
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of  the  recreation  program — with  a  caution !  We 
felt  that  volunteers  with  special  interest  in  nature 
study,  in  drama,  particularly  in  handcraft,  were 
very  valuable.  In  this  field  they  have  a  larger 
service  perhaps  than  in  conducting  activities  in 
the  general  playground  program.  But  even  in 
this  definite  responsibility  the  volunteer  has  a 
place,  particularly  in  group  leadership.  In  all 
recreation  programs,  however,  it  was  agreed  we 
must  not  place  major  responsibility  on  volunteers. 

We  should  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  time 
when  the  feeling  persisted  that  volunteers  with 
a  love  of  children  and  a  zeal  for  doing  things 
could  carry  the  recreation  program.  We  do,  how- 
ever, want  the  specialized  knowledge  which  many 
volunteers  have,  and  their  contacts  with  the  com- 
munity. 

Definite  testimony  was  presented  on  the  value 
of  volunteers.  James  A.  Garrison,  Superinten- 
dent of  Recreation  in  Austin,  Texas,  told  of  his 
system  of  using  volunteers  as  assistants  to  the 
playground  directors.  These  assistants  worked 
through  the  summer  without  pay  and  were  a 
great  help.  The  city  of  Austin  trains  volunteers 
in  social  recreation  to  go  to  the  churches  and 
other  groups  and  give  leadership.  R.  D.  Evans, 
of  Fort  Worth,  told  of  a  camp  operated  largely 
on  a  volunteer  basis,  doctors  especially  giving 
free  service.  Other  instances  were  given  of  camps 
in  the  administration  of  which  volunteers  helped, 
the  general  executive  having  the  major  control. 
One  executive  told  of  his  cooperation  with  twenty- 
five  groups,  representing  clubs,  churches  and  sim- 
ilar organizations.  While  he  did  not  call  on  vol- 
unteers for  general  supervision  and  responsibility, 
he  used  them  for  handcraft,  nature  study  and  for 
kite,  marble  and  airplane  tournaments.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  in  a  large,  growing  recreation 
system  the  problem  may  not  be  the  same  as  in  a 
smaller  system  and  there  may  not  be  so  definite  a 
need  for  volunteers  as  in  the  smaller  program. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  executive  with  a  large  staff 
of  specialists  and  a  large  budget  will  make  a  mis- 
take if  he  does  not  use  the  volunteer  for  his  con- 
tacts with  the  community. 

The  difficulties  in  the  plan  lie  in  the  securing, 
training  and  holding  volunteers.  Because  these 
difficulties  are  present  one  of  the  great  challenges 
to  the  executive  is  to  refrain  from  running  the 
tournament  or  refereeing  the  baseball  game  him- 
self, and  to  devote  his  time  instead  to  securing, 
training  and  holding  volunteers  because  they  are 
vital  to  the  program. 


The     Responsibility     of     the     Recreation 
Worker  for  Research* 

LEWIS  R.  BARRETT 
Director  of  Recreation,  Newark,  N.  J. 

"Research  in  recreation  is  important,"  said 
Dr.  H.  W.  Hurt,  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
"but  there  is  some  danger  in  too  much  research 
unless  it  is  well  organized."  In  his  opinion  there 
are  two  kinds  of  research — research  by  the  or- 
ganization as  a  whole  in  order  to  determine  facts 
and  figures  pertaining  to  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program,  and,  second,  research  by 
the  local  executive  of  local  conditions  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  his  particular  program. 
In  stressing  this  point,  Dr.  Hurt  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  continuous  research  calls  for 
trained  and  experienced  research  men  as  well  as 
expensive  equipment  which  as  a  rule  local  com- 
munities cannot  afford.  Such  research,  there- 
fore, should  be  carried  on  by  the  headquarters 
of  the  national  organization.  The  local  execu- 
tive, however,  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  the  local 
movement  to  study  his  community,  its  immediate 
and  future  needs,  and  to  find  from  actual  facts 
just  how  his  program  is  affecting  different 
groups  within  the  community.  It  is  imperative, 
if  the  program  is  to  grow,  that  the  facts  be  faced 
squarely  and  with  vision. 

Among  the  subjects  for  research  offered  by 
C.  H.  English,  of  the  Philadelphia  Playgrounds 
Association,  as  typical  of  the  information  needed, 
were  the  following :  Will  the  attendance  at  super- 
vised playgrounds  affect  the  behavior  of  the  in- 
dividual child?  Can  the  individual  receive  benefit 
from  mass  activities?  Can  it  be  proven  that  play- 
grounds do  prevent  juvenile  delinquency  and 
zvhat  is  the  best  method  of  proving  this  claim? 
How  inclusively  can  competitive  methods  be  used 
on  playgrounds? 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  executives  are  doing  research  work  and  that 
the  P.  R.  A.  A.  is  working  on  the  various  prob- 
lems. In  summarizing,  it  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  research  in  the  recreation  field  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, to  see  that  this  research  is  effective  and  not 
confused.  Research  which  is  national  in  its  scope 
should  be  conducted  from  national  headquarters. 
Research  which  is  local  in  its  scope  is  the  execu- 
tive's job.  He  cannot  shirk  it. 
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What    Are    the    Leadership    Responsibilities 
of  Recreation  Board  Members?* 

RUDOLPH  A.  MALM 

President,  Board  of  Education,   Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio 

When  board  members  have  cooperated  with 
the  recreation  executive  in  planning  the  program 
for  the  year  they  should  attend  board  meetings 
at  least  once  a  month  to  receive  reports  from  the 
executive  on  the  progress  of  the  program.  The 
board  should  take  full  responsibility  for  raising 
funds  and  through  surveys  and  the  aid  of  the 
national  organization  should  secure  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  the  recreation  program  of  their 
city.  It  is  important  for  the  board  to  make  future 
plans  covering  a  period  of  several  years,  provided 
the  financial  program  has  been  stabilized.  Board 
members  have  a  responsibility  for  aiding  recrea- 
tion movements  in  other  cities  in  order  that  in- 
terest in  recreation  shall  bcome  widespread,  and 
they  should  seize  the  opportunity  to  attend  na- 
tional meetings  such  as  the  Recreation  Congress 
in  order  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  group 
thinking  and  judgment. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  in  1928 
$31,000,000  was  expended  for  recreation  pur- 
poses. Of  this  amount  ninety  percent  came  from 
tax  funds.  The  lesson  in  this  for  board  mem- 
bers is  that  as  officials  responsible  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  they  must  cooperate 
with  the  recreation  executive  in  the  full-time  use 
of  school  buildings,  grounds  and  equipment.  It 
is  also  important  for  board  members  to  realize 
that  politics  as  such  must  be  eliminated  from  all 
boards. 

As  to  membership  qualifications,  a  board  mem- 
ber should  certainly  not  be  a  member  by  reason 
of  athletic  prowess.  He  must  be  an  individual 
willing  to  learn,  willing  to  be  interested  in  recre- 
ation and  willing  to  inform  himself.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  the  group  was  that  the  most 
important  and  outstanding  function  of  a  board 
of  recreation  is  the  choice  of  a  competent  execu- 
tive. 

Jn  the  matter  of  the  relationship  of  the  board 
and  the  recreation  executive,  although  the  execu- 
tive is  responsible  to  the  board  he  must  stand  or 
fall  on  his  ability  to  decide  all  operating  and  func- 
tioning questions,  coming  to  the  board  only  for 


advice.  The  function  of  the  board  is  to  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity  and  to  determine  policies.  A 
superintendent  of  schools  is  chosen  for  his  fitness 
and  a  school  board  does  not  designate  what  par- 
ticular book  shall  be  used  in  the  class  room  or 
what  particular  teacher  shall  teach  a  specific  sub- 
ject or  grade.  Why  should  not  this  same  system 
be  true  of  a  recreation  executive?  We  want  in 
an  executive  one  who  stands  on  his  own  feet, 
makes  his  own  decisions  and  is  answerable  to  the 
board  for  his  conduct. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  recreation  executive 
not  only  to  educate  the  public  regarding  the  rec- 
reation movement  but  to  see  to  it  that  information 
flows  to  the  board  members  so  that  they  can 
properly  advise  with  the  executive.  Then  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  board  members  to  edu- 
cate the  executive  to  create  the  desire  to  re- 
create child-like  play  ideas  in  order  that  recrea- 
tion may  be  participated  in  by  all. 

What    Books    and    Other    Reading    Material 

Have  Been  Most  Helpful  to  Recreation 

Leaders     During    the    Past    Year?* 

LEBERT  H.  WEIR 
Park  Recreation  Service,  P.  R.  A.  A. 

A.  H.  Wyman,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  ap- 
proached the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
books  and  reading  material  had  been  most  helpful 
to  a  committee  of  a  recreation  council  studying 
specified  problems  such  as — (a)  City  Planning; 
(b)  Recreation  Legislation  and  Types  of  Ad- 
ministration; (c)  Leadership  Requirements  and 
Salary  Schedules;  (d)  Recreation  Surveys. 

The  literature  found  very  helpful  by  this  com- 
mittee included :  (a)  Regional  Survey  of  New 
York  and  Its  Environs — Volume  V,  entitled  Rec- 
reation — Hanmer  ( Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York)  ;  (b)  Survey  of  Recreation  radii- 
ties — Rochester,  New  York,  by  C.  B.  Raitt :  (c) 
Recreation  Surrey  of  Buffalo,  Nezv  York,  by 
L.  H.  Weir;  (d)  Recreation  Facilities — Existing 
and  Proposed,  Des  Moines;  (e)  Reports  of  the 
Westchcster  County  Park  Commission  and  Re- 
port of  the  Bronx  Parkway  Commission;  (f) 
Report  on  Recreation  Facilities  and  Civic  Art— 
Utica,  New  York;  (g)  The  City  Plan  of  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee;  (h)  Parks— A  Part  of  the  Pitts- 
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burgh  Plan,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  (i)  Study 
and  Recommendations  for  Playgrounds,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania;  (j)  Study  of  Recreation 
Facilities  in  Evansvttle,  Indiana. 

Sources  of  information  on  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration found  helpful  included — (a)  Or- 
ganization and  Administration  of  Playgrounds 
and  Recreation,  J.  B.  Nash,  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
New  York)  ;  (b)  Parks — A  Manual  on  Munici- 
pal and  County  Parks  (P.  R.  A.  A.)  ;  (c)  The 
American  City  Magazine  (New  York)  ;  (d) 
Parks  and  Recreation — the  official  magazine  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Park  Executives,  the 
American  Park  Society  and  the  National  Confer- 
ences on  State  Parks  (Rockford,  111.)  ;  (e)  A 
Playground  Handbook  for  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Executives,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  (f)  Play 
Areas — Their  Design  and  Equipment  (Pi  R. 
A.  A.)  ;  (g)  National  Park  Service  Publications, 
(U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Washington, 
D.  C.)  ;  (h)  Outdoor  Recreation  Legislation  and 
Its  Effectiveness,  by  A.  G.  Truxal  (Columbia 
University  Press). 

The  recreation  council  received  valuable  help 
in  considering  leadership  requirements  and  salary 
schedules  from  the  following  publications:  (a) 
Leisure  and  Its  Use — May  and  Petgen  (A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.)  ;  (b)  Camping  and  Character — 
Dimock  and  Hendry  (Association  Press,  New 
York)  ;  (c)  Progressive  Education — quarterly 
review  of  the  newer  tendencies  on  education 
(Washington,  D.  C.)  ;  (d)  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation (P.  R.  A.  A.);  (e)  The  Journal  of  So- 
cial Hygiene;  (f )  Commonwealth  Fund  Program 
for  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency  (Common- 
wealth Fund,  New  York)  ;  (g)  The  Gang, 
Thrasher  (University  of  Chicago  Press);  (h) 
\t-\\  spaper  clippings  from  local  newspapers  and 
The  Xew  York  Times  in  relation  to  playgrounds, 
street  safety,  juvenile  delinquency  and  the  study 
of  crime. 

Other  publications  in  the  recreation  field  men- 
tioned included  the  valuable  bibliography  Sources 
of  Information  on  Play  and  Recreation  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Recreation,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City,  and  Commu- 
nity Recreation  by  Professor  Elsom  (Century 
Company,  New  York).  Mention  was  made  of 
the  help  available  on  problems  of  construction 
and  layout  through  the  Park  Manual,  Play  Areas 
—Their  Design  and  Equipment  (P.  R.  A.  A.) 
and  in  such  magazines  as  The  Architectural  Re- 


view, The  Architectural  Engineer  and  The  Amer- 
ican City  Magazine. 

E.  A.  Pritchard,  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York, 
took  up  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
works  and  publications  which  had  been  most  help- 
ful personally.  He  pointed  out  that  there  is  much 
significant  and  valuable  information  and  inspira- 
tion for  the  recreation  worker  in  books  in  other 
fields  of  activity  such  as  the  following:  Funda- 
mentals of  Education  by  Bode  (Macmillan  Co., 
New  York)  ;  Chapter  on  Play  and  Recreation  by 
Stuart  Chase  in  Whither  Mankind  (Longmans 
Green,  New  York)  ;  Constructive  Citizenship  by 
L.  P.  Jacks  (Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  New 
York)  ;  Creative  Expression  Through  Arts  and 
Crafts,  a  symposium  issuing  from  the  Progres- 
sive Education  Association  (Washington,  D.  C.)  ; 
The  New  Exploration — A  Philosophy  of  Re- 
gional Planning,  by  Benton  McKaye  (Harcourt 
Brace  &  Co.,  New  York)  ;  Youth  in  Conflict,  by 
Miriam  Van  Waters  (New  York  Republic  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York)  ;  Men  and  Machines  by 
Stuart  Chase  (Macmillan  Co.,  New  York)  ;  Emo- 
tion as  the  Basis  of  Civilisation,  by  J.  H.  Denison 
(Scribner's  Sons,  New  York). 

It  was  significant  that  throughout  the  session 
there  was  emphasis  on  the  thought  that  recreation 
workers  in  their  reading  ought  not  to  limit  them- 
selves to  literature  dealing  specifically  with  rec- 
reation. Other  books  in  addition  to  those  listed 
by  Mr.  Pritchard  were  mentioned.  Among  them 
Patten's  New  Basis  of  Civilization  (Macmillan 
Co.)  and  The  Project  Method  in  Education,  Al- 
berty  (Ohio  State  University,  Columbus).  Help- 
ful articles,  it  was  suggested,  are  to  be  found  in 
such  magazines  as  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the 
Survey,  American  Physical  Education  Review  and 
various  education  magazines. 

It  was  suggested  that  valuable  service  would  be 
performed  in  the  listing  and  publication  in  a 
bibliographic  bulletin  of  books  of  general  interest 
and  of  articles  in  current  magazines.  The  mo- 
tion was  made  and  carried  that  the  P.  R.  A.  A. 
be  requested  to  give  consideration  to  the  possible 
establishment  of  such  a  service. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Hurt,  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, spoke  of  the  value  to  recreation  leaders  of 
publications  dealing  with  character  building  and 
mentioned  as  especially  worthy  of  consideration, 
Formation  of  Character,  E.  R.  Hull  (Herder, 
Kenedy)  ;  Teaching  of  Ideals  by  W.  W.  Charters 
(Macmillan  Co.)  ;  and  The  Nature  of  Conduct 
by  Symonds  (Macmillan  Co.).  While  there  are 
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several  hundred  publications  dealing  with  this 
subject  there  is  still  need  of  a  general  work  on  the 
formation  of  character  summarizing  the  best  and 
most  useful  information. 

Mrs.  Susie  Root  Rhodes  suggested  that  it 
might  be  well  for  executives  to  ask  their  workers 
to  submit  a  list  at  the  end  of  each  month  on  what 
they  read  during  the  month.  She  spoke  of  the 
value  of  the  publications  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  and 
the  Bulletin  Service  as  sources  of  helpful  infor- 
mation. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  libraries 
will  gladly  give  service  to  recreation  workers  in 
compiling  bibliographies  and  making  books  avail- 
able. 

What   Are   the   Opportunities   a   Recreation 

Executive    Too    Often    Neglects    Which 

Would  Greatly  Enlarge  His  Sphere 

of  Work,  and  How  Can  He 

Take     Them?* 

WILLARD  HAYES 

Superintendent  of  Recreation,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa 

Among  the  neglected  opportunities  suggested 
were  the  following : 

1.  Failure  to  tie  up  with  the  city  planning 
commission,  thereby  missing  the  opportunity  to 
advise  on  the  proper  location  of  recreation  sites. 
The  recreation  executive,  whether  as  a  member 
of    the   commission   or   in   his    official   capacity, 
should  advise  with  the  commission  on  all  city 
planning  matters  affecting  recreation. 

2.  Neglect  of  the  teacher  group.     In  a  num- 
ber of  cities  special  effort  is  made  to  find  recrea- 
tion for  teachers. 

3.  Failure  to  make  people  understand  the  rec- 
reation movement.     Occasionally  people  will  be 
found  who  are  opposed  to  recreation  because  it 
costs  something  or  because  fundamentally  they 
do  not  believe  in  the  philosophy  of  play.    How- 
ever, the  great  majority  of  people  who  are  op- 
posed to  recreation  can  be  won  over  if  they  are 
made  to  understand  the  movement. 

4.  Neglect  of  groups  that  want  to  do  some- 
thing.    These  groups  may  include,  for  example, 
middle-aged     women     released,     perhaps,     from 
household  duties  who  want  to  do  something  for 


someone  else.  In  one  community  arrangements 
were  made  for  such  a  group  to  distribute  books 
at  the  hospital,  wheeling  them  around  to  the  vari- 
ous wards.  By  utilizing  these  groups  the  recrea- 
tion executive  can  add  much  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  his  community. 

5.  Failure  to  make  a  tie-up  between  the  rec- 
reation  department   and  the  health   department. 
Many  health  departments  are  saying  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  promote  health  is  through  rec- 
reation.    The  recreation  department  should  help 
make  this  a  reality. 

6.  Failure  to  use  the  library  and  its  facilities. 
One  executive  told  of  a  library  which  permitted 
the  recreation  department  to  use  its  old  books 
on    the    playground.      Another    told    of    having 
branch  libraries  and  library  wagons  which  go  to 
the  various  grounds.     In  many  cities  libraries  are 
cooperating  with  recreation  departments  in  story- 
telling.    A  storytelling  chair  in  one  city  created 
much  interest. 

7.  Failure  to  cooperate  with  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations.    By  helping  these  groups  the  execu- 
tive will  perform  a  needed  service  and  will  enlist 
for  the  recreation  movement  people  who  might 
not  be  interested  in  any  other  way. 

8.  A  great  deal  of  discussion  centered  about 
the  question  of   whether  a  recreation  executive 
was  losing  an  opportunity  if  he  failed  to  be  a 
"joiner."     In  the  opinion  of  a  number,  the  thing 
recreation  workers  need  to  do  is  to  join  as  many 
as    possible    of    the    organizations    whose    work 
touches  the  recreation  field.    Others  were  less  en- 
thusiastic over  the  plan,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the 
consensus    of    opinion    that    recreation    workers 
should  join  and  work  with  as  many  organizations 
as  they  can  without  neglect  of  their  own  work. 
If  an  executive  has  a  program  well  worked  out 
and  going  smoothly,  it  was  pointed  out,  he  will 
have  time   for  a  great  deal  of  outside  activity 
which  will  be  beneficial  to  him  in  his  work. 

What     Are    the     Common    Criticisms     of 
Recreation  Leadership?* 

ERNST  HERMANN 

Superintendent,  Playground  Commission,  Nciv- 
ton,  Massachusetts 

One  of  the  most  common  criticisms,  the  group 
felt,  is  that  of  too  much  overhead  expense,  and 
this  will  undoubtedly  count  against  the  growth 
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of  a  new  department.  Coordination  and  coopera- 
tion with  other  departments  wherever  possible 
will  help  keep  down  expenses.  Work  which  can 
be  more  effectively  done  by  another  branch  of 
the  municipal  organization  ought  never  to  be 
duplicated.  Recreation  budgets  should,  however, 
allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  program.  The 
criticism  is  sometimes  made  that  play  leaders  em- 
ployed under  Civil  Service  on  a  year-round  basis 
have  too  much  time  for  loafing.  It  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous practice  to  have  more  directors  than  can 
be  used  day  by  day.  Unless  they  can  be  kept 
busy  means  must  be  devised  for  decreasing  the 
number  even  though  other  staff  members  must 
work  much  harder.  Women  workers  should,  of 
course,  be  on  an  equality  with  men.  A  great  many 
features  of  the  program  are  better  handled  by 
women  than  men,  especially  activities  for  chil- 
dren. 

The  criticism  that  recreation  executives  often 
devote  too  much  time  to  organizations  such  as 
the  Kiwanis  Clubs  and  civic  organizations  of 
various  kinds  was  answered  by  the  statement  that 
a  public  official  will  be  more  successful  in  his 
work  if  the  value  of  his  department  is  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  public.  There  is  no  better  way 
of  spreading  this  knowledge  than  by  association 
with  the  organizations  which  have  the  interest  of 
the  municipality  at  heart.  An  executive  should  be 
careful,  however,  not  to  neglect  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  his  own  department  in  making 
these  necessary  contacts. 

Lincoln  E.  Rowley,  of  East  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey, who  has  had  long  experience  in  the  recrea- 
tion movement,  injected  an  optimistic  note  in  the 
discussion  when  he  stated  his  belief  that  most  of 
the  criticisms  levelled  against  recreation  leadership 
are  the  natural  consequences  of  a  new  field  of 
work.  A  new  movement,  like  children,  must  learn 
by  experience,  he  said.  If  the  movement  is  a 
conservative  one  these  criticisms  are  a  sign  of 
growth  and  rarely  indicate  anything  except 
"growing  pains."  Recreation  workers  ought  not 
to  be  afraid  of  criticism. 

The  criticism  is  sometimes  made  that  the  stand- 
ard of  recreation  leadership  cannot  be  kept  as  high 
under  municipal  control  as  under  private.  The 
group  felt,  however,  that  it  can  be  made  much 
more  effective.  The  statement  was  made  that 
recreation  executives  sometimes  seem  more  con- 
cerned with  making  a  showing  than  with  the 
quality  of  the  recreation  activities  they  are  pro- 


moting. In  the  early  stages  of  the  work  in  a  city, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  sacrifice  somewhat  the 
quality  of  the  work  in  order  to  demonstrate  to 
the  public  the  scope  of  activity  of  the  new  depart- 
ment. This  is  particularly  necessary  where  the 
playground  season  is  short  or  is  not  continuous 
throughout  the  year.  To  prepare  a  closing  dem- 
onstration at  the  end  of  an  eight  weeks  season  is 
a  severe  tax  on  the  resources  of  a  recreation  de- 
partment. Frequently  it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake 
of  publicity,  to  hold  a  huge  festival  on  Labor 
Day  or  some  other  special  day.  Later  as  the  work 
becomes  better  established,  neighborhood  partici- 
pation which  is  more  desirable  and  more  enjoy- 
able for  the  neighborhood  will  take  the  place  of 
a  large  demonstration. 

The  question  of  too  much  leadership  and  or- 
ganization was  raised.  It  is  not  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  children  or  adults  that  there  be  con- 
stant guidance  and  entertainment.  The  best  type 
of  leadership  stimulates  self-expression  and  initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  individual  and  the  group 
and  promotes  self-control.  It  is  a  question  of  bal- 
ance in  the  program. 

Is  the  criticism  justified  that  playgrounds  are 
taking  children  from  their  homes  ?  The  activities 
of  the  playground  should  be  planned  to  develop 
sound  habits  and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Of 
fundamental  importance  is  the  appreciation  a 
child  must  acquire  of  the  relationship  between 
work  and  leisure.  This  cannot  be  brought  about 
by  keeping  the  child  continuously,  day  after  day, 
on  the  playground  or  at  the  bathing  beach.  Play 
should  always  be  more  or  less  intensive,  alter- 
nating with  periods  of  rest  and  opportunity  for 
contemplation.  It  is  essential  for  the  playground 
director  to  understand  that  the  home  continues 
to  furnish  the  most  valuable  training  for  children. 
To  keep  girls  from  home  at  a  time  when  they 
should  be  assisting  their  mothers  is  unwise.  Ac- 
tivities should  be  planned  on  schedules  which  will 
enable  girls  of  a  certain  age,  for  example,  an  hour 
or  two  of  active  play,  arranged  according  to  their 
home  obligations. 

The  question  "why  should  public  money  be 
spent  to  teach  children  how  to  play"  is  an  old  one 
but  still  persists,  particularly  where  the  movement 
is  new.  It  is  well  for  the  public  to  understand  that 
children  often  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
play  because  of  deterioration  in  their  environ- 
ment. Hence,  play  and  recreation  must  now  be 
the  concern  of  the  government. 
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What  Are  the  Special  Problems  of  Leader- 
ship for  Girls  and  Women?* 

MABEL  MADDEN 

Supervisor  of  Community  Activities,  Public 
Recreation  Commission,   Cincinnati,   Ohio 

The  discussion  resolved  itself  into  four  main 
points : 

1.  The  importance  of  considering  recreation  for 
women  not  solely  in  terms  of  athletics ;  2.  Meth- 
ods of  reaching  industrial  girls ;  3.  Type  of  train- 
ing necessary  for  leaders ;  4.  Recreation  for  older 
women. 

We  must  continually  guard  against  the  danger 
of  thinking  of  recreation  for  women  solely  in 
terms  of  athletics  and  sports.  These  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  great  field  of  recreation  for 
women — a  comparatively  new  field  of  activity  in 
which  most  recreation  workers  are  pioneering. 

The  aim  and  object  of  most  average  girls  is  to 
marry  and  have  a  home.  As  recreation  leaders  we 
should  consider  it  our  duty  to  provide  opportu- 
nities for  young  girls  and  young  men  to  meet  in 
decent  places  and  under  proper  leadership.  In 
Cincinnati  there  has  been  organized  what  are 
called  "Meet-a-Body  Clubs"  for  strangers  and 
residents  of  the  city  who  are  anxious  to  make 
new  friends.  These  clubs  conduct  such  activities 
as  general  parties,  hiking  clubs,  glee  clubs,  supper 
clubs,  etc.,  for  young  women  and  young  men  who 
wish  to  be  introduced  to  congenial  young  people 
of  the  opposite  sex. 

Many  methods  of  reaching  the  industrial  girl 
were  suggested.  She  must  be  reached  largely  in 
her  place  of  employment.  Sending  notices  by 
mail  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  recreation  leader 
should  endeavor  to  meet  the  manager  of  the  fac- 
tory, department  store  or  large  office.  Through 
the  manager  she  should  be  introduced  to  the  per- 
sonnel worker  and  through  her  to  the  key  girls, 
the  leaders  among  the  girls  themselves.  She 
should  then  find  out  what  the  girls  themselves 
want  to  do.  Do  not  suggest  too  many  things.  At 
first  specialize  on  a  few  to  get  the  girls  interested, 
and  when  you  have  them,  suggest  other  activities. 
Questionnaires  sent  to  the  girls  were  successful 
in  many  cities.  In  some  cities  play  nights  were 
held  to  which  all  employed  girls  in  the  city  were 
urged  to  come.  They  were  given  a  night  of  good 
fun  and  play  and  at  the  close  of  the  program  were 
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told  of  the  activities  conducted  by  the  recreation 
commission,  and  invited  to  join. 

Normal  schools  and  colleges  can  assist  greatly 
in  the  problem  of  recreation  leadership  for  women 
by  providing  opportunities  for  practical  experi- 
ence, first  in  being  squad  leaders  in  their  own 
groups,  everyone  having  an  opportunity  to  be  a 
squad  leader,  and  afterward  holding  a  discussion 
of  failures  and  successes  in  their  attempts.  This 
should  be  followed  by  an  opportunity  to  organize 
and  conduct  regular  programs.  The  Play  Day 
idea  offers  an  opportunity  for  such  training  and 
leadership.  A  special  plea  was  made  that  colleges 
and  normal  schools  give  women  the  same  facilities 
for  recreation  as  those  enjoyed  by  men,  together 
with  the  same  treatment  by  the  faculty.  Instances 
were  cited  of  large  universities  and  colleges  pro- 
viding million  dollar  stadiums  and  field  houses 
and  gymnasiums  for  men,  while  the  women  stu- 
dents were  relegated  to  a  small  plot  of  ground 
which  must  serve  as  a  combination  field  hockey, 
baseball,  and  general  athletic  field. 

Another  great  problem  of  recreational  leader- 
ship for  women  was  the  conduct  of  such  programs 
in  systems  where  the  budget  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  employment  of  a  woman  executive.     It  was 
the   consensus   of    opinion   that   a   complete   and 
comprehensive  program  of  recreation  and  sports 
for  women  could  not  be  conducted  by  a  man.    A 
man  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  physiological,   psychological  and 
emotional  backgrounds  of  women  and  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  new  movement  in  women's  recrea- 
tion can  do  much,  but  not  as  successfully  as  a 
woman  with  the  same  training  could  do  it.  There- 
fore,  the  meeting   recommended   that   recreation 
officials  be  urged  to  employ  a  woman  organizer 
for  women's  activities  as  soon  as  the  budget  per- 
mits.    This  worker,  it  was  suggested  throughout 
the  meeting,  should  be  given  the  title  of  Asso- 
ciate Director.     She  should  have  complete  super- 
vision not  only  of  athletics  but  of  all  activities 
pertaining  to  women.     By  being  on  a  parity  in 
women's  activities  with  a  man  director  in  men's 
activities,  she  can  organize  women's  activities  in 
conformity   with  the  new  thought  and   ideas   in 
women's  recreation. 

Recreation  workers  should  not  overlook  the 
immense  possibilities  in  recreation  for  older 
women — those  who  consider  themselves  too  old 
to  participate  in  active  games  or  recreation  ac- 
tivities. Activities  should  be  offered  which  appeal 
particularly  to  the  older  woman.  These  groups 
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should  be  kept  separate  from  the  other  groups 
as  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  a  program  which 
will  adequately  fill  the  needs  of  both  groups.  The 
requirements  for  leadership  in  this  group  were 
considered  to  be  precisely  the  same  requirements 
for  leadership  of  a  younger  group,  with  the  addi- 
tional qualifications  of  patience  and  of  special 
sympathetic  understanding  of  older  people.  If 
a  very  young  woman  is  a  leader  of  this  group 
she  must  have  poise  and  dignity  which  will  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  older  group. 

Important   Recreation   Problems    Facing 

Recreation    Leaders.     How    Can 

We  Best  Answer  Them?* 

HOMER  B.  MCLAREN 

Chairman,  Playground  and  Recreation  Commis- 
sion f  Springfield,  Illinois 

Among  the  problems  which  recreation  leaders 
are  facing,  it  was  decided  at  this  meeting,  is  the 
tendency  toward  delinquency  and  vandalism  which 
sometimes  crops  out.  When  boys  and  girls  have 
nothing  else  to  do  they  will  occasionally  destroy  a 
drinking  fountain  or  a  piece  of  playground  appa- 
ratus. It  was  suggested  that  the  proper  placing 
of  workers  on  the  playground  and  the  proper  in- 
struction-of  the  children  in  the  use  of  apparatus 
would  aid  in  eliminating  delinquency.  Public 
opinion,  it  was  thought,  would  take  care  of  the 
small  amount  of  vandalism  that  occurs.  If  all  the 
boys  and  girls  should  find  themselves  unable  to 
use  the  drinking  fountain  on  a  sunshiny  hot  day, 
and  if  they  discovered  one  boy  had  destroyed  the 
fountain,  public  opinion  would  probably  take  care 
of  that  situation  without  the  aid  of  the  police ! 

R.  G.  Manchester,  of  Bradentown,  Florida, 
corresponded  with  a  large  number  of  recreation 
executives  in  an  effort  to  find  out  what  is  being 
clone  in  the  various  fields  of  activity  and  what  kind 
of  information  the  playground  director  should 
have  in  order  to  take  care  of  his  local  situation 
more  effectively.  He  found  out  that  trained  lead- 
ership was  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
essentials  and  that  the  proper  placing  and  care  of 
playgrounds  and  that  the  proper  preparation  of 
the  budget  were  other  important  matters. 

Then  a  serious  discussion  arose  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  should  offer  awards  to  children  for 
participation  or  winning  in  various  types  of  ac- 
tivity. Some  said  we  should  not  offer  awards  in 
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any  form — not  even  ribbons  and  badges.  Others 
suggested  that  minor  awards  in  the  form  of  rib- 
bons or  medals  be  given  but  that  expensive  cups 
or  prizes  of  high  monetary  value  be  eliminated. 
It  was  felt  that  some  research  work  on  this  prob- 
lem should  be  done  by  playground  directors,  and 
the  message  of  our  group  to  the  Congress  is  that 
during  the  coming  year  all  recreation  executives 
be  asked  to  make  some  study  of  this  question  of 
medals  and  awards  for  play  activities  and  of  the 
problem  of  delinquency  and  vandalism.  It  is 
hoped  ,that  some  more  definite  decision  regarding 
these  questions  may  be  reached  at  next  year's 
meeting. 

What  Are  the  Best  Personnel  Practices  for 
Dealing  With  Recreation  Leaders?* 

W.  C.  BECHTOLD 
Superintendent  of  Recreation,  Evanston,  Illinois 

The  subject  was  divided  into  four  parts — 1. 
Selection  of  personnel;  2.  Working  relations;  3. 
Assignment  and  use  of  workers ;  4.  Salaries,  rat- 
ings and  promotions.  It  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  personnel  without  doubt  is  the  basis 
of  success  in  any  recreation  department.  The 
reaction  of  the  workers  to  the  task  at  hand  is 
proportionate  to  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  superintendent.  The  selection  of  personnel 
through  Civil  Service,  technical  examinations  and 
personality  tests  is  the  common  practice  in  many 
cities.  This  is  frequently  unfair  in  the  larger 
cities  because  the  great  number  of  applicants 
require  too  many  different  examiners  and  there 
is  very  little  actual  contact  between  the  executive 
and  applicants.  The  "yes  and  no"  type  of  ques- 
tionnaire is  impractical  and  too  difficult  for  the 
examiner. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  best 
method  for  selecting  workers,  whether  under 
Civil  Service  or  not,  is  a  combination  of  written 
examination,  personality  tests  and  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  a  training  school  in  the  department 
which  makes  possible  a  careful  study  of  the  appli- 
cant's ability,  aptitudes  and  personality.  Person- 
ality should  be  rated  not  only  by  the  executive  but 
by  other  members  of  the  staff  and  an  oral  exam- 
ination should  be  conducted  by  members  of  the 
permanent  staff.  Special  workers  selected  should 
have  a  general  understanding  of  the  entire  work 
of  the  department.  Some  cities  require  appli- 
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cants  to  be  graduates  of  normal  schools  or  col- 
leges. Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  very 
often  high  school  graduates  become  successful 
workers  when  they  have  been  trained  on  the  play- 
ground; While  no  definite  age  limits  were  set 
in  the  employment  of  workers  it  seemed  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  an  applicant  should  be  at 
least  a  high  school  graduate  and  should  have  suffi- 
cient maturity  to  fill  the  position.  The  discussion 
showed  that  sick  leave  varies  from  ten  to  thirty 
days  per  year.  In  most  cities  full  pay  is  given 
when  satisfactory  evidence  of  sickness  in  the  form 
of  a  doctor's  certificate  is  submitted.  The  length 
of  vacations  varies,  most  cities  giving  about  fif- 
teen days  to  full  time  workers  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  days  to  part  time  workers.  The  de- 
velopment of  workers  to  fill  more  important  posi- 
tions left  vacant  was  considered  important. 

The  relationship  of  the  executive  and  his  staff 
received  much  attention.  The  staff  should  be 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  executive  at  staff 
meetings  and  made  to  feel  they  are  helping  in 
planning  the  program.  It  is  never  necessary  for 
the  executive  to  be  "hard  boiled."  It  is  possible 
for  an  executive  or  a  department  head  to  be  . 
friendly,  cordial  and  a  good  listener  and  yet  be 
firm  and  decisive.  "Never  ask  the  impossible," 
one  executive  suggested,  "but  have  the  physical 
courage  and  moral  ability  to  require  the  perform- 
ance of  duty."  Credit  should  be  given  workers 
when  it  is  due  and  special  effort  commended.  The 
head  of  any  department  must  have  the  final  voice 
in  the  selection  as  well  as  the  removal  of  a  staff 
worker  and  in  the  removal  of  the  worker,  definite 
and  specific  charges  should  be  required.  Workers 
should  be  assigned  to  the  positions  for  which  they 
are  best  fitted  and  be  thoroughly  informed  re- 
garding their  duties.  Bulletins  in  which  duties 
and  policies  are  carefully  listed,  provide  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  preventing  misunderstanding  and 
neglect  of  duty.  To  overcome  the  tendency  to 
loaf  on  rainy  days,  duties  should  be  provided 
such  as  activities  in  the  shelter  house  or  the  mak- 
ing of  neighborhood  contacts. 

It  was  suggested  that  workers  with  complaints 
to  make  or  problems  to  discuss  should  be  encour- 
aged to  take  up  these  matters  with  delegated  au- 
thorities such  as  the  supervisor.  In  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  supervisors,  much  interest  was  shown  in 
a  poem  read  by  Mrs.  M.  V.  Ridenour,  of  Parkers- 
burg,  West  Virginia,  which,  it  was  suggested, 
might  well  be  on  the  desk  of  every  staff  worker. 


THE  SNOOPERVISER,  THE  WHOOPERVISER  AND 

THE  SUPERVISOR 

With  keenly  peering  eyes  and  snooping  nose, 
From  room  to  room  the  snooperviser  goes. 
He  notes  each  slip,  each  fault  with  lofty  frown 
And  on  his  rating  card  he  writes  it  down ; 
His  duty  done,  when  he  has  brought  to  light 
The  things  the  teachers  do  that  are  not  right. 

With  cheering  words  and  most  infectious  grin 
The  peppy  Whooperviser  breezes  in. 
"Let  every  boy  and  girl  keep  right  with  me ! 
"One,  two,  three,  four!    That's  fine! 

Miss  Smith,  I  see 

"These  pupils  all  write  well."    This  is  his  plan : 
"Keep  everybody  happy  if  you  can." 

The  Supervisor  enters  quietly. 
"What  do  you  need  ?    How  can  I  help  today  ? 
"John,  let  me  show  you.     Mary,  try  this  way." 
He  aims  to  help,  encourage,  and  suggest 
That  teachers,  pupils,  all  may  do  their  best. 

— Anonymous. 

The  question  of  salaries  is  a  local  problem  and 
there  is  no  basis  for  comparison.  However,  the 
scale  of  salaries  for  playground  workers  should 
at  least  conform  with  that  for  elementary  grade 
teachers.  Salaries  should  be  on  a  yearly  basis  for 
full  time  workers  and  on  a  seasonal  basis  for  part 
time  workers.  The  wisdom  of  the  hourly  rate  was 
questioned.  Automatic  increases  were  felt  to  be 
dangerous,  a  better  plan  being  to  have  the  time  of 
increase  uncertain  and  based  on  some  superior 
performance.  It  was  felt  that  a  working  period 
of  six  hours  is  long  enough  if  the  worker  is  ac- 
tive. Longer  hours  often  tend  to  increase  idle- 
ness and  loafing  during  slack  periods. 

The  plan  of  grouping  playgrounds  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  in  units  of  four,  eight  or  sixteen 
centers  was  considered  best  for  facilitating  tour- 
naments. In  larger  cities  it  is  preferable  to  have 
fewer  groups  and  more  units  to  maintain  interest. 
The  effectiveness  of  personnel  can  be  increased  by 
group  organization  of  leaders. 


New  York  School  of  Social  Work  An- 
nounces Two  Fellowships. — The  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City,  is  offering  for  the  school  year, 
beginning  October,  1930,  two  fellowship  of  $600 
each  to  social  workers  who,  have  had  at  least  two 
years  of  experience  in  social  work,  for  a  period 
of  study  at  the  School.  April  9,  1930,  is  the  last 
day  for  filing  applications  for  these  fellowships. 
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I  have  been  asked  to  say  what  happened,  but  I 
only  can  mention  a  few  things  that  seem  to  me 
particularly  significant.  I  shall  probably  leave  out 
things  you  think  especially  important.  It  isn't 
easy  to  see  such  a  thing  in  perspective  quite  so 
soon. 

I  remember  in  Mr.  Mallery's  talk  I  felt  that 
there  was  a  sense  of  values  expressed.  I  was 
very  much  struck  by  Mr.  Fleisher's  story  of  what 
he  was  doing  for  art  for  everybody.  By  "every- 
body" he  meant  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  He 
didn't  leave  out  the  "poor  little  rich  girl,"  which 
is  very  important. 

I  liked  Mrs.  Meyers'  statement  of  the  true  aims 
of  all  our  work.  I  was  particularly  hit  by  Mr. 
Rogers'  report  about  achievement  standards  be- 
cause I  was  partially  responsible  for  the  present 
achievement  standards  in  the  Athletic  Badge 
Tests  of  the  P.R.A.A.  These  new  tests  will  tell 
us  what  the  boy  can  do,  what  he  can  accomplish 
with  his  strength.  It  is  one  step  nearer  to  what 
is  ultimately  the  goal. 

Mr.  Strayer  was  great.  He  said  recreation  was 
only  a  small  part  of  what  the  schools  were  doing. 
He  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  whole  thing.  In 
other  words,  education  is  essentially  what  we  call 
play.  It  is  a  poor  word ;  there  isn't  really  any 
word.  But  I  call  it  putting  the  pupil  under  the 
tuition  of  the  great  creative  and  achieving  in- 
stincts of  mankind  and  letting  them  educate. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  children 
and  that  is  what  the  school  is  trying  to  do,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Strayer.  It  is  all  part  of  one  educa- 
tional system.  Education  is  one  thing  and  we  are 
both  doing  it. 

Dr.  Jones  spoke  of  the  Negro's  need  and  how 
to  meet  it.  Mr.  Butterworth  gave  a  very  taking 
picture  of  what  is  really  going  on  in  the  country 
and  what  might  go  on,  how  crying  the  need  is,  and 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  meet  it.  All  we  need 
is  four  more  contributions  of  $10,000  a  year  to 
really  do  the  job. 

Then  John  Erskine,  the  real  prophet.  Every 
child  in  the  world  dances,  every  child  in  the  world 
sings,  every  child  in  the  world  is  a  poet  and  musi- 
cian— all  of  them.  Where  does  his  creativeness 
go?  It  is  there,  anyway.  And  then  he  mentions 


the  fact — I  think  it  is  a  secondary  consideration 
and  he  made  it  so — that  without  the  amateur  we 
will  never  get  the  great  professional.  Singing  is 
something  to  be  heard  and  if  there  is  nobody  to 
hear,  you  don't  do  it.  It  isn't  egotism  to  want  to 
be  heard ;  it  is  part  of  the  thing.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  speaking  to  nobody.  Emerson  said 
a  true  thing — "It  takes  two  people  to  speak  the 
truth ;  one  to  speak  and  one  to  listen."  It  is  the 
same  with  art,  with  beauty.  And  above  all  he 
stressed  quality.  That  is  the  last  and  first  word 
in  both  subjects.  Then  we  had  at  every  meeting 
Mr.  Zanzig  who  illustrated  this  thing  "quality," 
teaching  us  to  love  and  reverence  music. 

Of  course  all  through  everybody  said  that  the 
whole  thing  was  spiritual.  Everybody  said  that 
the  one  question  was  not  one  of  waggling  your 
arms  and  your  legs  and  using  your  bigger  muscles, 
but  of  getting  education  and  growth  through 
those  means. 

Now  I  am  getting  on  the  subject  of  leadership. 
The  first  thing,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  those  chil- 
dren Tuesday  night  who  showed  what  the  aim  is. 
Whoever  trained  them  was  a  leader.  They  knew 
their  parts.  They  knew  their  dances,  and  above 
all  they  were  there,  present  in  their  dances.  They 
were  happy  and  they  made  all  the  rest  of  us 
happy.  When  you  see  that  happen  you  know 
what  leadership  is.  Then  there  is  the  question  of 
how  to  get  it.  We  all  said  over  and  over  again 
that  the  essential  is  in  two  parts — first,  person- 
ality— and  personality  was  well  defined  by  one 
speaker  as  being  yourself,  understanding,  human- 
ity and  humor.  Now  all  these  things  you  are 
born  with — or  without — so  what  on  earth  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  The  second  part  is  technical 
knowledge  and  there  was  a  lot  of  this  knowledge 
brought  out.  I  can  only  touch  upon  about  one 
thing  out  of  several  dozen.  Knowing  your 
games  was  one.  There  are  a  lot  of  special  methods 
of  teaching  fair  play,  Mr.  English  pointed  out, 
and  gave  evidence  of  his  success.  Utilizing  your 
leaders  is  another.  As  we  said  this  morning,  a 
mighty  good  thing  is  to  give  everybody  a  chance 
to  be  a  leader.  I  believe  everybody  has  it  in  him. 
Everybody  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  be  a  fol- 
lower, too.  There  are  some  who  think  that  they 
can't  take  this  role  without  degradation.  Some- 
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one  ought  to  help  them  to  understand  that  it  can 
be  done. 

I  remember  hearing  Cameron  Forbes,  who  was 
a  governor  of  the  Philippines  quite  a  while,  tell 
the  method  they  used  which  he  got  from  his  inter- 
est, I  think,  in  the  George  Junior  Republic.  They 
had  leaders  among  the  convicts  in  the  big  camps. 
These  leaders  ran  the  camp  under  the  direction  of 
others  above  them.  Then  they  would  take  the 
very  bad  ones  who  wouldn't  be  leaders  and  put 
them  in  smaller  groups  and  get  leaders  out  of 
them.  That  would  go  on  until  everybody  had  a 
chance.  I  think  that  is  very  important. 

Then  beyond  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  knowl- 
edges. Knowing  the  ages.  You  can't  do  any- 
thing without  that.  There  is  a  time  for  a  thing 
to  be  taught  and  a  time  when  it  can't  be  taught. 
And  if  the  time  goes  by  this  thing  will  never  be 
taught,  and  never  possessed  as  it  should  be.  We 
must  know  the  philosophy  of  the  whole  thing  in 
order  that  the  play  may  be  the  play  of  the  child 
himself,  his  force  in  him  coming  out  and  ex- 
pressed through  him,  he  being  the  instrument  of 
the  bigger  purposes  that  run  through  him.  If  you 
don't  feel  that,  you  don't  know  what  it  is  all  about 
or  understand  the  enormous  significance  in  appar- 
ently little  things. 

The  "sacred  need  of  let-alone."  There  comes 
the  sanctuary,  some  place  where  you  can  listen  to 
the  inner  voices,  not  all  the  time  bothering,  not  all 
the  time  leading.  It  ought  not  to  be  "all  the  time," 
anyway,  in  the  other  things.  But  that  one  thing 
"listen"  was  brought  out  and  is  essential. 

Now  there  is  the  need  for  science  as  well  as  the 
need  for  being  born.  People  say  a  doctor  is  born, 
a  nurse  or  a  school  teacher  is  born.  You  remem- 
ber hearing  of  the  immigrant  who  was  making  out 
his  papers  and  filled  out  the  blank — "Born  : — Yes  ; 
When : — I  don't  remember ;  Business : — Rotten." 
He  was  right  on  the  first  question.  Leaders  are 
born  but  they  are  also  and  always  made.  This 
thing  is  a  profession  requiring  training  just  as 
nurses  have  training  and  lawyers  and  doctors  have 
training.  This  is  a  profession,  as  Brother  Barna- 
bas has  said,  having  more  importance  than  the 
profession  of  the  doctor  or  lawyer.  The  doctor 
picks  up  the  pieces  after  the  accident  has  hap- 
pened. (The  lawyer  is  probably  making  the  acci- 
dent happen.  That  isn't  really  true,  but  it  is  prob- 
able! Lawyers  prevent  a. great  many  more  acci- 
dents than  they  make.) 

Anyway,  this  is  a  great  profession.  I  think  it 
is  the  important  part  of  education  and  education 


is  the  important  part  of  what  we  can  do — apart 
from  what  the  Lord  has  done  without  us.  There 
must  be,  therefore,  professional  standards.  There 
must  be  professional  tests  for  employment.  You 
must  have  these  tests  not  only  to  get  what  you 
want  but  also  to  evade  what  you  very  much  don't 
want  in  qualities.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we 
have  to  stand  for  and  have  to  formulate.  It  is 
frightfully  hard.  We  can  easily  make  marks  and 
degrees  in  things,  yet  we  have  to  acquire  these. 
We  must  work  that  thing  out.  As  soon  as  you 
get  into  any  qualifications  you  are  in  danger.  I 
am  not  stating  any  rule  or  suggesting  any,  but 
only  saying  that  we  must  have  the  standards  and 
people  must  be  employed  subject  to  them. 

I  think  we  have  had  the  feeling  that  things  are 
pretty  baffling.  We  haven't  got  where  we  wanted 
to.  We  haven't  threshed  everything  out.  We 
haven't  got  down  quite  to  the  real  question.  Each 
one  had  some  hobby  he  wanted  to  have  threshed 
out. 

Imagine  a  child  of  kindergarten  age  drawing  a 
picture  of  his  mother.  Here  is  the  head,  the  arms 
come  out  of  the  ears ;  the  legs  from  the  chin. 
Would  you  suggest  to  that  child  how  to  make  that 
a  little  better  ?  I  know  the  principle.  You  ought 
to  make  a  suggestion  when  it  fits  into  his  creative 
faculties  and  refrain  from  making  it  when  it 
won't.  The  thing  isn't  to  teach  that  child  how  to 
draw;  the  thing  is  to  teach  that  child's  imagina- 
tion to  grow  and  if  some  little  practical  suggestion 
takes  away  the  imagination  you  spoil  the  whole 
thing. 

The  two  important  things  in  the  artist  are  the 
technique  and — having  something  to  say.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  do  anything  to  hinder  that  latter 
growth.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  a  great  op- 
portunity, if  you  feed  the  child  at  the  right  time, 
just  when  he  is  hungry,  just  when  he  wants  to 
jiggle  that  imagination.  If  you  do  it  so  that  it 
will  fit  into  what  his  soul  is  trying  to  do,  you  are 
doing  the  trick.  If  not,  you  have  done  more 
harm  than  good.  I  think  that  is  the  right  prin- 
ciple, but  how  do  you  know?  I  don't  know 
where  we  would  get  if  we  discussed  it  any  fur- 
ther. How  do  you  know?  The  point  is  there. 

That,  I  think  is  about  all  that  can  be  said.  I 
think  that  despite  having  missed  the  full  attain- 
ment of  the  goal  we  did  a  pretty  good  job.  \\  e 
had  five  days  and  we  were  talking  about  the  edu- 
cation of  the  human  being — matters  we  have 
talked  of  lor  probably  more  than  a  million  years. 
(Continued  on  page  588) 


With  the  Recreation  Executives  at 
the  Recreation  Congress 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  October  14,  1929 


SESSION  I 
C.   H.   ENGLISH,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    CHAIRMAN 

What  Is  the  Policy,  Purpose  and  Trend  in 
Municipal  Recreation  Budget  Planning? — 
In  introducing  this  subject  Thomas  W.  Lantz  of 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  said  he  considered  it  ad- 
visable to  submit  two  budgets  to  the  council — the 
first  an  operating  budget  including  salaries,  sup- 
plies and  maintenance  expenses,  the  second  a 
budget  for  improvements  in  which  are  listed  new 
facilities  such  as  swimming  pools,  athletic  fields 
and  tennis  courts.  His  experience  has  been  that 
the  council  will  always  allow  the  operating  bud- 
get and  will  sometimes  add  to  it,  but  will  not 
always  appropriate  funds  for  all  the  improve- 
ments listed  though  they  usually  grant  one  or  two. 
In  some  cities  the  council  will  appropriate  money 
from  the  contingent  fund  for  needed  facilities. 
Mr.  Lantz  has  also  found  it  .advisable  to  distribute 
in  the  budget  the  salaries  of  workers  who  are 
holding  two  positions.  If,  for  example,  one 
worker  is  serving  as  supervisor  of  athletics  and 
director  of  playgrounds,  it  is  well  to  divide  his 
salary  under  the  budget  headings,  "Athletics"  and 
"Playgrounds." 

A  budget  is  of  fundamental  importance;  every 
city  requires  this  method  of  itemizing  needs  and 
submitting  them  for  scrutiny.  After  a  budget  has 
been  passed  it  gives  valuable  service  as  a  guide. 
The  question  arose  as  to  whether  a  school  board 
which  appropriates  funds  to  the  recreation  com- 
mission should  have  control  over  the  budget.  It 
was  felt  that  much  difficulty  and  misunderstand- 
ing would  be  avoided  if  a  joint  committee  were 
appointed  from  the  school  board  and  recreation 
commission  to  pass  on  the  budget,  for  such  a  body 
has  many  facilities  to  offer  the  recreation  depart- 
ment. In  some  cities  provision  is  made  in  the 
budget  for  automatic  increases.  In  Detroit  there 
is  a  salary  reserve  item  to  meet  special  instances 
in  which  the  year  of  service  does  not  fall  on  the 
specified  date. 


The  question  was  raised  as  to  the  advisability  of 
transferring  funds  from  one  division  of  the  recre- 
ation budget  to  another.  A  number  of  executives 
objected  to  this  plan  on  the  ground  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  deceive  city  officials  or  the  community 
at  large  and  money  should  be  put  in  the  budget 
exactly  where  it  belongs. 

Much  interest  was  aroused  by  a  discussion  of 
the  powers  of  one  city  department  to  turn  over 
funds  to  another  department,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  appropriations  by  school  boards  to  public 
recreation  departments.  Professor  Jay  B.  Nash 
of  New  York  University  stated  that  it  is  not  legal 
for  one  department  to  assign  any  of  its  powers  or 
funds  to  another  department,  although  this  is  fre- 
quently done.  The  discussion  brought  out  the 
fact  that  in  signing  a  warrant  turning  over  some 
of  its  funds  to  a  recreation  department  for  oper- 
ating playgrounds  on  school  property,  the  board 
of  education  is  acting  within  its  rights  just  as 
when  it  makes  a  contract  with  a  contractor  for 
doing  construction  work  or  rendering  some  other 
service. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  value  for  use  with 
boards  of  recreation  and  with  community  groups, 
of  the  statement  entitled  Questions  on  Recreation 
Leadership  prepared  by  the  P.R.A.A.  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  Congress.  The  motion  was 
made,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  P.R.A.A.  be 
asked  to  publish  a  sufficient  number  of  these  pam- 
phlets to  fill  quantity  orders  from  recreation  ex- 
ecutives. A  number  of  executives  indicated  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  obtain  copies  of  the  state- 
ment at  cost. 

Mrs.  Chester  G.  Marsh,  of  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  asked  whether  a  committee 
might  not  be  appointed  to  study  the  salaries  of 
recreation  workers,  comparing  them  with  the 
salaries  in  other  fields,  such  as  education,  and 
taking  into  account  not  only  the  actual  salary 
received,  but  also  length  of  vacation,  hours  of 
work,  preparation  required,  etc.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  be  asked  to  study 
the  problem  of  salaries  of  recreation  workers,  . 
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comparing  them  with  data  on  salaries  published 
by  the  National  Education  Association  and  sub- 
mit a  report  in  1930.  This  suggestion  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  group. 

What  Is  the  Best  Method  of  Cost  Account- 
ing for  Recreation  Systems? — W.  C.  Bechtold 
of  Evanston,  Illinois,  stated  that  among  the  fac- 
tors to  be  considered  in  determining  costs  are  the 
following : 

1.  The  basis  for  determining  cost.    Should  it 
be    attendance,    participation,    results    ob- 
tained in  the  community  or  a  combination 
of  these  factors? 

2.  Types  of  activities.    For  example,  some  ac- 
tivities cost  a  great  deal  more  per  individ- 
ual participant  than  others.     Some  involve 
small    groups    and    some    large    numbers. 
Certain  activities  cannot  or  should  not  be 
eliminated  even  if  their  cost  is  relatively 
high. 

3.  Types  of  administration.    If,  for  example, 
a  park  department  takes  care  of  the  main- 
tenance bill,  the  cost  of  the  activity  will 
be  less.   'It  is  necessary  to  have  a  standard 
for  determining  the  cost   so  the  basis  of 
comparison  will  be  fair. 

Should  all  costs  be  included  even  though  some 
of  them  are  met  by  appropriation  by  other  de- 
partments ? 

In  establishing  a  cost  accounting  system  a  defi- 
nite budget  system  and  an  accurate  system  of 
keeping  a  record  of  activities  are  essential.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  total  expenditures  by  types  of 
service,  as  for  example,  playgrounds,  beaches, 
drama,  etc.  Attendance  and  participation  records 
must  be  kept.  The  cost  of  each  unit  in  each  ser- 
vice group  should  also  be  recorded.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  division  of  sports  the  executive 
should  know  the  per  unit  participation  for  base- 
ball, football,  and  other  activities.  In  addition 
cost  records  should  be  kept  of  each  individual 
center  or  playground,  subdivided  under  "Sup- 
plies," "Leadership,"  etc.  In  Evanston,  several 
playgrounds  were  discontinued  and  others  were 
established  last  year  as  the  result  of  information 
shown  by  the  cost  and  attendance  records. 

The  importance  of  keeping  a  record  of  the 
different  individuals  using  the  playgrounds  was 
emphasized.  In  Evanston  every  child  on  the 
summer  playground  is  registered  and  about 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  children  using  the 
grounds  are  recorded  in  this  way.  Registration 


provides  the  means  of  telling  how  many  different 
people  are  using  the  playgrounds. 

The  overhead  expense  should  be  distributed 
among  the  various  activities.  The  permanent 
office  and  administration  staff  expense  should  be 
prorated  to  the  various  divisions  or  centers 
served.  Each  superintendent  must  keep  the  rec- 
ords himself  or  must  train  a  person  on  his  staff 
to  do  so.  Such  records,  if  kept  every  year,  have 
great  comparative  value.  In  Evanston  the  unit 
cost  of  participants  per  play  period  the  first  year 
was  eight  cents  per  individual,  whereas  in  1928 
it  was  only  two  cents.  Although  the  total  cost 
of  operation  increased  only  ten  per  cent  over  the 
first  year,  the  number  of  users  increased  four 
hundred  per  cent. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  what  the  basis 
should    be    for   extending   a   program.      Bathing 
beaches,    for    example,    cost    very    little   per    in- 
dividual served,  whereas  many  small  group  ac- 
tivities which  have  much  greater  character  and 
citizenship  development  values  are  comparatively 
expensive.     Shall  the  beach  program  be  extended 
or  is  the  city  justified  in  spending  more  money 
in  promoting  the  smaller  group  activities?     The 
question  was  also  raised  as  to  whether  a  city  is 
justified  in  spending  more  money  on  better  facili- 
ties and  leadership  in  a  section  where  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  crime  rather  than  in  a  high  type  resi- 
dential neighborhood.     In  conclusion  Mr.  Bech- 
told pointed  out  that  in  Evanston  where  they  were 
successful  in  persuading  the  city  to  supply  a  park, 
the  recreation  officials  were  eliminating  the  neigh- 
borhood school  playground  since  children  prefer 
to  go  to  a  park  rather  than  to  a  school  play  area. 
A  discussion  of  the  basis  for  either  locating 
or  maintaining  a  playground  followed.    In  Cleve- 
land, unless  a  playground  draws  a  total  attend- 
ance of  2,000  a  week,  the  playground  is  either 
closed  or  the  staff,  which  ordinarily  consists  of  \ 
one  man  and  two  women,  is  reduced.    When  only 
two  workers  are  used  the  playground  is  closed  in 
the  morning  and  operated  from  noon  until  dark. 
Sometimes  an  effort  is  made  to  have  the  board 
of  education  enlarge  the  playground  and  this  usu- 1 
ally  has  an  effect  upon  the  attendance.     In  Phila- 
delphia the  median  attendance  is  forty  to  fifty 
per  day.     Attendance  is  taken  three  times  each 
afternoon  and  five  times  on  Saturday.    If  it  aver- 
ages less  than  forty  for  two  weeks  the  playground 
is  closed  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.     It  was 
pointed  out  that  change  in  playground  personnel 
sometimes  results  in  a  great  change  in  attendance 
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on  the  grounds.  In  considering  playground  at- 
tendance, leadership  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. 

C.  E.  Brewer,  of  Detroit,  stated  that  while 
most  accounting  is  based  on  attendance  records 
and  costs,  this  basis  of  judging  a  recreation  pro- 
gram is  not  necessarily  the  correct  one.  Leader- 
ship and  the  results  secured  from  constructive 
programs  should  be  the  criterion.  He  raised  the 
question  why  recreation  executives  should  try  to 
base  their  figures  on  such  premises  as  big  atten- 
dance totals,  regardless  of  values  received  from 
the  facilities  or  activities  recorded.  City  officials 
should  be  educated  to  see  beyond  attendance  fig- 
ures and  to  appreciate  the  value  of  special  char- 
acter developing  activities  even  though  they  are 
more  expensive.  In  this  way  it  will  be  easier  to 
secure  appropriations  for  such  activities.  In  Mr. 
Bechtold's  opinion  the  recreation  department 
should  receive  credit  for  occupying  a  few  hours 
of  the  leisure  of  a  large  number  of  people,  for 
instance  at  a  beach,  even  though  leadership  may 
not  be  provided.  If  the  city  authorities  see  that 
people  are  using  the  facilities  they  will  realize 
the  value  of  continuing  the  support  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

SESSION  II. 
W.  L.  OUJXLAN,  Tampa,  Florida,  CHAIRMAN 

What  Is  the  Responsibility  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Recreation  for  the  Extension  of 
Public  Recreation  Facilities? — That  the  re- 
creation executive  has  a  very,  definite  responsi- 
bility along  this  line  was  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion. Often  the  extension  of  the  program,  as 
G.  DeSole  Xeal,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
pointed  out,  is  accomplished  by  stimulating  com- 
munity groups  to  secure  facilities,  and  this  is 
sometimes  a  more  successful  method  than  a  direct 
appeal  from  the  recreation  executive.  In  one  city 
a  bathing  beach  was  constructed  because  the  wel- 
fare department  wanted  it.  In  another,  the  park 
department  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  con- 
ducting a  campaign,  secured  a  municipal  golf 
course  which  the  recreation  department  had  not 
been  able  to  obtain.  A  municipal  stadium  in  the 
same  city  was  the  result  of  agitation  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  Similarly,  the  stimulation  of  out- 
standing officials  and  leaders  in  community  life 
to  ask  for  improvements  is  often  conducive  of 
results.  In  Pittsburgh  a  survey  of  recreation  fa- 
cilities: was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Recreation 


and  fifteen  of  the  most  urgently  needed  sites  for 
neighborhood  play  field  were  determined.  The 
Bureau  lined  up  the  civic  organizations  in  each 
section  to  petition  for  the  property,  and  it  was 
secured.  Another  means  of  extending  facilities 
that  was  suggested  is  publicity  through  the  press. 
Some  executives  in  their  reports  month  after 
month  call  attention  to  needs.  Cooperation  with 
the  city  planning  commission  in  planning  for 
sites  is  an  effective  method.  It  was  stressed  that 
recreation  executives  ought  always  to  be  planning 
and  working  with  city  planning  commissions. 
One  executive  told  of  having  in  his  office  a  com- 
pletely worked  out  plan  for  the  location  of  new 
sites  to  which  constant  publicity  is  given.  It  is 
the  definite  responsibility  of  the  recreation  execu- 
tive who  is  the  specialist  in  the  field  to  devise 
means  of  influencing  such  groups  as  city  plan 
commissions,  to  establish  contacts  with  them  and 
to  make  sure  that  the  recreation  body  receives  due 
recognition  in  the  preparing  and  carrying  out  of 
their  plans. 

The  recreation  executive  cannot  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility of  planning  for  needed  extension  but 
often  individuals  and  organizations  in  a  commu- 
nity can  more  effectively  carry  out  the  plans.  A 
continuous  process  of  educating  the  public  must 
go  on.  In  the  next  fifteen  years,  it  was  suggested, 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  over-emphasis  on  facilities 
as  compared  with  leadership.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  executive  to  keep  the  balance  in 
favor  of  leadership. 

What  Can  Be  Done  to  Secure  Greater  Use 
of  School  Buildings  for  Recreation? — The 

solution  of  this  problem,  according  to  C.  J.  Reid, 
of  Hamtramck,  Michigan,  is  to  be  found  in  co- 
operation with  school  authorities,  including  prin- 
cipals and  the  physical  education  department,  in 
the  proper  use  of  buildings  and  equipment,  and 
in  the  development  of  leaders  in  school  center 
activities  who  understand  school  procedure.  In 
a  few  instances  the  problem  is  being  met  by 
having  the  superintendent  of  recreation  employed 
jointly  by  the  recreation  department  and  the 
school  board.  In  some  cities  manual  training 
teachers  are  engaged  to  teach  handcraft  and  phy- 
sical directors  to  take  charge  of  physical  activi- 
ties. In  this  way  helpful  relationships  are  estab- 
lished. 

Proper  care  of  the  buildings  is  an  important 
consideration.  At  the  end  of  each  evening  the 
janitor  makes  a  report  to  the  superintendent  of 
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buildings  and  to  the  Playground  Athletic  League 
in  charge  of  the  school  centers  in  Baltimore  re- 
garding any  injury  to  property.  This  provides 
a  check  and  the  total  cost  of  repairs  is  very 
slight.  An  exchange  of  experience  as  to  adminis- 
trative procedure  showed  some  variation  in  re- 
gard to  the  payment  of  expenses  connected  with 
the  opening  of  school  centers.  In  some  cities 
the  board  of  education  pays  the  heat,  light  and 
janitor  service.  In  many  others  the  department 
of  recreation  meets  these  expenses  or  part  of  them 
in  addition  to  supplying  leadership.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco the  Playground  Commission  pays  for  leader- 
ship and  perishable  supplies,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation pays  for  janitor  service,  last  year  having 
put  $10,000  in  its  budget  for  this  purpose.  A 
suggestion  for  securing  the  use  of  buildings  was 
that  recreation  executives  stimulate  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  and  other  neighborhood 
groups  to  ask  for  the  use  of  school  buildings. 
Another  suggestion  was  that  in  the  summer  ac- 
tivities be  started  which  will  carry  over  into  the 
winter.  If  the  activities  are  popular  and  there 
is  a  demand  for  them  it  is  difficult  for  a  board 
of  education  to  refuse  to  supply  facilities. 

What  Help  Should  Recreation  Executives 
Be  Ready  to  Render  Religious  Groups  in 
Providing  for  Their  Recreation — Labor 
Groups — Fraternal  Groups — Other  Agencies? 

"All  possible,"  was  the  answer  to  this  question. 
"If  we  render  any  service  at  all,"  said  one  execu- 
tive, "we  should  be  prepared  to  render  service 
covering  leadership,  programs,  loaning  of  equip- 
ment and  advise  on  layout." 

Considerable  interest  centered  about  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  a  recreation  department 
should  charge  for  picnic  service,  party  leader- 
ship, etc.  The  Detroit  Recreation  Department 
gives  service  to  any  organization  provided  any- 
one who  wishes  may  enter  into  the  activity.  If  the 
organization  wants  special  privileges,  the  De- 
partment feels  justified  in  making  a  charge,  the 
money  received  going  into  the  city's  revenue  ac- 
count. The  point  was  made  that  if  a  recreation 
department  gives  service  to  all  groups,  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  exploitation  which  is  one 
of  the  dangers  of  such  a  plan.  One  recreation  de- 
partment follows  the  plan  of  providing  service 
to  the  many  groups  which  are  cooperating  with 
it,  but  if  the  requests  become  too  numerous,  a 
list  of  workers  who  can  be  secured  by  the  payment 
of  a  fee  is  turned  over  to  the  requesting  group. 


It  was  suggested  that  if  the  service  is  rendered 
while  the  groups  are  using  the  facilities  of  the 
recreation  department  no  charge  should  be  made. 
The  question  was  raised  as  to  the  legality  of 
charging  for  the  services  of  a  worker  whose  sal- 
ary is  paid  out  of  tax  funds.  One  executive  stated 
that  in  his  community  this  could  not  be  done  le- 
gally but  that  there  were  ways  of  avoiding  this 
legal  difficulty.  Other  executives  felt  that  muni- 
cipalities had  the  right  to  charge  for  services 
rendered;  the  money  received,  however,  should 
be  turned  into  the  revenue  account.  Through  a 
showing  of  hands,  it  was  discovered  that  most  of 
the  cities  represented  do  not  charge  for  service. 

SESSION  III. 
R.   D.   EVANS,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,   CHAIRMAN 

Should  There  Be  a  Standard  Classification 
for  Playground  Contests  Either  by  Weight, 
Age,  Height  or  Any  Combination  of  the 
Three? — In  introducing  this  problem,  C.  E. 
Brewer,  of  Detroit,  stated  that  classification  of 
athletes  for  competition  presents  a  big  and  trou- 
blesome problem  because  of  the  different  kinds  of 
competition  requiring  different  sorts  of  skill, 
weight,  etc.  The  increasing  competition  of 
women  has  further  complicated  the  problem  be- 
cause they  have  not  participated  in  athletics  long 
enough  for  any  thorough  study  to  be  made  of 
their  endurance  in  competition.  Track  and  field 
events  require  skills  and  qualities  in  the  partici- 
pants that  football,  baseball  and  basketball  do 
not.  Hence  the  basis  on  which  all  athletes  can 
be  classified  for  competition  can  never  be  the 
same  for  each  kind  of  sport  and  prove  entirely 
satisfactory  for  all.  No  matter  what  standard  is 
adopted  it  will  be  impossible  to  satisfy  completely 
all  local  conditions.  Any  standards  adopted  will 
require  testing  and  alteration  as  experience  deter- 
mines their  suitability.  Many  classifications  have 
been  used  in  various  cities  and  the  universal  scor- 
ing system  for  athletic  competition  is  well  known. 
This  system,  however,  is  of  no  value  unless  the 
athletes  themselves  are  classified  on  as  nearly  an 
equal  basis  as  is  possible. 

The  late  L.  M.  Post  in  his  capacity  as  Super- 
visor of  Health  Education  in  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools  made  an  examination  of  the  records  of 
15,000  school  pupils  who  competed  in  eleven  ath- 
letic events.  He  studied  the  records  and  com- 
pared the  results  according  to  the  height,  weight, 
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age  and  grade  in  school  of  each  child.  The  study 
showed  that  the  older  the  boy,  where  the  weight 
remained  the  same,  the  better  the  record  was 
made.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  increased 
endurance  and  the  greater  mental  alertness  on 
the  part  of  the  older  boy.  Taking  height  into 
consideration,  the  record  showed  that  height  had 
very  little  relation  to  age  and  weight  in  all  around 
competition,  although  it  would  be  unfair  to  take 
height  as  the  main  basis  for  classification,  as  the 
tall,  thin  boy  would  be  competing  out  of  his 
class, — just  as  a  short,  fat  boy  would  be  out  of 
his  class  if  weight  were  to  be  taken  alone. 

The  age  and  the  grade  in  school  classification 
showed  practically  the  same  results  in  the  study 
of  the  records,  that  is,  as  stated  above,  the  older 
the  boy  becomes  the  better  is  his  physical  per- 
formance. Physical  performance  is  not  necessar- 
ily based  upon  his  ability  to  pass  from  one  grade 
to  the  next  higher.  Retardation  of  the  pupil, 
whether  through  low  mentality,  sickness  or  im- 
proper physical  development,  would  make  a  grade 
classification  for  athletic  competition  unfair.  Fur- 
thermore, with  the  increased  congestion  in  our 
urban  population  and  methods  of  modern  city 
life,  age  or  grade  in  school  is  no  normal  index  of 
the  physical  development  or  athletic  ability  of  a 
person. 

Therefore,  it  can  be  seen  that  neither  weight, 
height,  age  or  grade  in  school  can  alone  be  taken 
as  a  true  basis  for  classification  of  athletes,  but 
a  combination  of  at  least  two  or  three  of  the  four 
should  be  made.  Height  is  variable  and  would 
tend  to  put  a  boy  of  the  same  age  and  weight  in 
a  higher  or  lower  class.  Age  presumes  a  more 
mature  development,  but  because  of  modern  liv- 
ing conditions  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  normal 
index,  and  as  the  physical  performance  increases 
in  proportion  to  age,  even  though  of  the  same 
weight,  age  and  weight  would  seem  to  be  the  two 
primary  factors  entering  into  a  standard  of  classi- 
fication for  athletic  competition. 

Take,  for  an  example,  three  boys  as  follows : 
A  is  18  years  old  and  weighs  103  pounds;  B  is  17 
years  old  and  weighs  115  pounds;  C  is  15  years 
old  and  weighs  126  pounds.  Using  weight  as  a 
standard,  these  three  boys  would  be  in  different 
classifications  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  A  would 
be  far  superior  to  his  class,  and  C  would  have 
little  chance  of  winning  in  his  class.  Therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  conversion  table  to 
reduce  all  participants  to  the  same  index.  The 
following  table  has  been  suggested  by  an  authority 
whose  name  is  unknown: 


Multiply  the  weight  in  pounds  by  3 ;  multiply 
the  age  in  months  by  \l/2.     Add  the  two  totals 
for  the  class  index  number.     If  height  is  to  be 
used,  multiply  the  height  in  inches  by  4^2  before 
adding  the  total.     Using  the  conversion  table  and 
taking    age   and    weight    into    consideration,    the 
three  boys  would  be  classed  as  follows : 
A— 216  months   X    1>^  equals— 324 
103  pounds  X  3       equals — 309 


Total 633— Class  6 

B— 204  months  X   1^  equals— 306 
115  pounds  X  3       equals — 345 

Total 651— Class  6 

C— 180  months  X   1^  equals— 270 
126  pounds  X  3       equals — 378 


Total 648— Class  6 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  all  three  boys,  instead 
of  being  in  three  different  classes,  would  be  in 
the  same  class — 6 ;  that  is,  the  class  from  600  to 
700,  according  to  the  index  number.  It  can  read- 
ily be  seen  that  this  method  is  a  fair  classification 
and  represents  the  true  grouping  of  these  three 
boys  for  athletic  competition  in  proportion  to 
their  physical  ability.  While  these  three  cases 
are  hand-picked  cases,  the  law  of  averages  will 
regulate  all  other  cases,  particularly  if  a  large 
team  group  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Objections  to  this  system  will  naturally  arise. 
The  most  serious  one  is  that  it  is  cumbersome  and 
it  will  take  some  time  to  find  the  index  of  the 
class  in  which  the  participant  will  compete.  This 
can  be  overcome  by  putting  on  the  entry  blank 
the  information  relative  to  the  conversion  table 
and  having  the  applicant  himself  fill  out  this  in- 
formation. 

This  system,  or  some  system  similar  to  it,  is 
recommended  as  the  only  adequate  system  of 
classifying  participants.  If  no  such  system  is 
worked  out,  then  the  only  fair  way  for  classifying 
athletes  would  be  the  adoption  of  an  age  and 
weight  classification.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
make  the  age  and  weight  classification  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  sport  engaged  in,  as  the 
same  weight  and  age  classification  for  football 
would  not  be  fair  for  track  and  field  events  or 
basketball.  The  only  other  alternative  is  open 
competition  for  all  events  regardless  of  age, 
weight  or  height,  a  system  which  has  proven  to 
be  unsatisfactory,  as  it  limits  the  competitors  to 
a  few  of  the  stars  who  know  they  have  a  chance 
of  winning. 
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A  number  of  questions  were  asked  relative  to 
the  system  described,  especially  as  to  its  applica- 
tion to  different  sports  and  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  multiples  used  in  the  conversion  table. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  a  somewhat  similar  system 
involving  height,  age  and  weight  is  used  in  classi- 
fying boys  entered  in  the  Junior  Olympics.  At- 
tention was  also  called  to  a  number  of  other  classi- 
fication methods  that  have  been  worked  out  and 
used  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 


How  Far  Should  a  Recreation  Executive 
Go  in  Trying  to  Stimulate  Activities  Which 
Pay  for  Themselves?  (Should  Adult  Recre- 
ation Pay  Its  Own  Way?) — A.  O.  Anderson, 
Cleveland  Community  Centers,  urged  that  as  a 
general  proposition  adult  recreation  activities 
should  be  largely  self-supporting,  by  which 
is  meant  that  the  group  should  pay  for  the 
direct  supervision  required,  including  um- 
pires, picnic  directors  or  instructors  for  special 
activities. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  city  provides  the  capital 
outlay  and  overhead  supervision.  Then,  in  order 
that  these  recreation  buildings  and  the  land  be 
used  to  the  limit,  the  recreation  executive  should 
spend  the  major  portion  of  his  time  in  an  effort 
to  acquaint  adults  with  the  desirability  of  organi- 
zation and  financial  support  for  their  activities. 
That"  the  recreation  department  has  some  respon- 
sibility for  the  leisure  time  of  adult  citizens  is 
granted.  To  provide  opportunities  for  wholesome 
recreation  is  as  necessary  as  the  provision  for 
general  health,  fire  and  police  protection  and  the 
city  should  spend  some  money  in  promoting  ac- 
tivities so  that  the  facilities  provided  are  used  as 
fully  as  possible.  However,  the  line  must  be 
drawn  when  it  comes  to  paying  the  whole  cost  of 
adult  leisure  time  activities,  and  Mr.  Anderson 
believed  that  the  adult  himself  should  pay  some 
of  the  cost  of  such  service  such  as  providing  golf 
instruction,  the  upkeep  of  golf  courses  and  tennis 
courts,  etc.  This  policy  of  having  adult  groups 
pay  for  immediate  leadership  conserves  recreation 
funds  and  increases  the  responsibility  of  groups 
for  the  recreation  program.  With  the  money 
saved  the  program  for  children  can  be  extended 
and  the  capital  outlay  increased.  The  adult  who 
pays  part  of  the  expense  is  more  likely  to  be 
more  regular  in  attendance  and  more  appreciative 
of  the  service  offered.  However,  when  a  program 
of  self-support  is  decided  upon,  it  may  be  advis- 


able in  some  cases  first  to  underwrite  the  entire 
cost  and  gradually  shift  to  self-support. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  effort  made  during 
the  past  community  center  season  in  Cleveland 
to  have  adult  groups  pay  the  cost  of  instruction 
the  following  decreases  were  made,  with  the  total 
attendance  varying  only  slightly  during  the  two 
years : 

1927-1928  1928-1929 

1.  Salary  cost  to  recreation 

department    $17,000        $10,200 

2.  Salaries   paid   by  adults 

themselves    2,600  5,100 

The  entire  cost  of  music  and  dramatics  in  the 
Cleveland  centers  has  been  borne  by  the  recrea- 
tion department,  but  the  whole  cost  of  instruction 
in  such  activities  as  golf,  gymnasium,  auction 
bridge,  tap  dancing,  and  handcraft  was  paid  by 
the  groups  themselves.  The  cost  to  the  adults 
ranges  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  semester  of  12 
weeks.  Instructors  receive  $4  per  evening  for 
three  hours'  work. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
fessional instructors  in  bridge,  tap  dancing,  etc., 
objected  to  the  recreation  department  conducting 
classes  for  which  such  low  fees  were  charged. 
Mr.  Anderson  replied  that  there  had  been  no  fric- 
tion because  as  a  rule  the  less  expensive  instruct- 
ors were  engaged  and  frequently  they  were  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  make  the  contacts  provided 
by  the  groups. 

A  show  of  hands  indicated  that  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  cities  represented  at  the  meeting, 
community  center  activities  are  provided  free,  in 
a  smaller  number  of  cities  tennis  is  free,  in  several 
cities  no  charge  is  made  for  swimming  and  in  two 
of  the  cities  free  golf  is  provided. 

How  Can  We  Increase  the  Effectiveness  of 
Social  Recreation  Programs? — In  introducing 
this  question,  Willard  Hayes,  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  pointed  out  that  there  is  very  little  under- 
standing of  the  term  "social  recreation"  on  the 
part  of  lay  people  in  the  average  community. 
The  content  and  purpose  of  this  branch  of  the 
service  should  be  made  clear  and  definite  to  the 
community.  Every  city  recreation  department, 
in  Mr.  Hayes'  opinion,  if  it  is  to  perform  a  real 
service,  should  have  a  special  committee  or  divi- 
sion on  social  recreation. 

The  most  important  single  factor  in  the  success 
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of  social  recreation  is  trained  leadership.  It  is 
needed  more  in  this  than  in  any  other  department 
of  the  recreation  system.  To  obtain  proper  lead- 
ership recreation  institutes  must  be  held  and  sys- 
tematic follow-ups  made  to  insure  the  continuous 
use  of  the  people  trained.  Mr.  Hayes  stressed 
particularly  the  importance  of  getting  the  churches 
to  send  people  for  training.  After  the  local  train- 
ing institute  is  over  in  Cedar  Rapids,  the  recrea- 
tion department  notifies  churches  and  other 
groups  that  workers  are  available,  and  for  the 
first  few  sessions  a  member  of  the  staff  goes  with 
the  newly  trained  volunteer  to  help  him  put  on 
the  program.  This  is  followed  with  inquiries 
to  the  ministry  and  leaders  in  other  groups  about 
the  progress  being  made  by  their  own  represen- 
tatives or  others  sent  by  the  department  to  put 
on  social  recreation  programs  for  them.  If  the 
report  is  made  that  a  particular  volunteer  leader 
is  not  proving  successful,  the  recreation  depart- 
ment suggests  that  the  worker  be  sent  back  for 
more  training. 

In  addition  to  this  service,  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Recreation  Department  provides  a  weekly  bulletin 
which  goes  to  the  various  volunteer  leaders  and 
other  groups  which  are  being  used  throughout 
the  social  recreation  division.  This  holds  the  in- 
terest of  both  workers  and  groups.  It  contains 
timely  suggestions  for  social  recreation  programs 
and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Recreation 
Department  is  ready  to  furnish  game  equipment 
and  picnic  kits  as  well  as  programs  suitable  for 
groups  of  various  ages.  Preparedness  with  this 
particular  service  at  all  times  and  alertness  to 
meet  this  need  in  the  community  are  among  the 
best  services  the  recreation  body  can  render  and 
provide  one  of  the  best  channels  for  promoting 
the  public  recreation  movement  in  a  community. 
Mr.  Hayes  stated  that  the  Recreation  Department 
does  not  charge  for  social  recreation  service  ex- 
cept on  special  occasions  calling  for  particularly 
good  leaders,  or  when  the  demand  is  so  heavy 
that  the  staff  cannot  meet  it.  The  value  of  this 
free  service  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  90%  of 
the  persons  giving  volunteer  service  to  the  Recre- 
ation Department  first  came  in  contact  with  it 
through  the  social  recreation  program. 

Of  the  cities  represented  at  the  meeting,  ap- 
proximately 75  furnish  free  game  equipment  and 
about  60  provide  free  leadership,  but  in  only  10 
cities  is  a  careful  record  kept  of  the  persons  re- 
ceiving training  at  social  recreation  institutes  and 
the  service  they  later  give  to  groups  in  the  com- 
munity. 


SESSION  IV. 
ERNST  HERMANN,  Newton,  Mass.,  CHAIRMAN 

What  Is  the  Most  Effective  Relationship 
Between  the  Supervisor  of  Special  Activities 
and  the  Director  of  an  Individual  Play- 
ground?— Dr.  William  Burdick,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  pointed  out  there  are  many  elements 
entering  into  the  problem— the  groups  to  be 
served,  whether  little  children  or  others ;  the  size 
of  the  area  and  of  the  groups ;  the  degree  of  train- 
ing the  playground  director  has  had  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  purpose  of  the  whole  thing, 
whether  the  happiness  of  the  child  or  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  organization — will  the  child  receive 
better  help  if  taught  by  the  playground  director 
or  will  it  have  a  happier  play  life  if  a  specialist 
is  employed. 

Two  ideas  are  more  or  less  prevalent  in  the 
conduct  of  playgronds.  Special  directors  or 
supervisors  either  go  to  the  different  playgrounds 
and  help  the  teacher  by  doing  some  of  her  work, 
or  the  teacher  remains  in  charge  and  the  special- 
ist helps  her.  The  educational  system  has  some- 
thing to  offer  the  recreation  field  in  a  considera- 
tion of  this  problem.  In  the  school  system  it  has 
come  to  be  felt  that  most  teachers  should  have 
not  more  than  forty  personalities  to  deal  with 
and  the  best  educational  systems  are  providing  a 
helping  teacher  for  every  forty  teachers.  In  Dr. 
Burdick's  opinion  that  is  the  best  plan  of  super- 
vision, and  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
term  of  "overlooker"  applied  in  England  to  these 
supervising  teachers.  Educational  systems  select 
a  teacher  according  to  the  training  she  has  had 
in  different  fields  and  her  fitness  for  the  particular 
need.  This  should  be  the  plan  for  the  use  of 
special  activities'  workers  in  the  recreation  field. 
She  comes  to  stimulate  the  playground  director, 
to  help  her  in  her  problem  and  point  out  to  her 
the  needs  of  the  children.  The  best  results  will 
be  secured  when  we  have  brought  up  from  the 
ranks  those  who  have  experienced  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  problems  that  the  leader  has  to  meet. 
The  helping  teacher  should  be  the  one  we  use 
rather  than  the  supervisor  or  critic  teacher. 

A  number  of  executives  gave  their  experiences 
in  the  use  of  supervising.  Mrs.  Susie  Root 
Rhodes,  of  Washington,  testified  to  the  value  of 
having  supervisors  come  from  the  ranks.  There 
are  in  her  department  two  supervisors  who  started 
as  assistants  on  the  playground,  became  assistant 
directors,  and  are  now  successful  directors  of 
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special  activities.  In  York,  Pennsylvania,  the 
plan  was  tried  of  having  specialists  in  all  activities, 
but  this  did  not  work  out  successfully,  and  under 
the  present  plan  the  director  or  a  volunteer  takes 
charge,  the  directors  being  trained  in  institutes. 
Specialists  are  sometimes  used  to  teach  the  in- 
structors, but  they  are  not  used  to  train  the  chil- 
dren. In  the  school  playgrounds  of  Philadelphia 
there  are  four  general  supervisors  who  work  to 
improve  standards  with  the  200  teachers  employed 
on  the  playgrounds.  At  the  Waterbury,  Connec- 
ticut, Girls'  Club,  18  girls  have  been  developed  as 
leaders  and  are  supervising  classes  of  their  own. 
This  could  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
services  of  supervisors. 

Helping  teachers  are  essential,  it  was  felt  by 
the  group —helping  supervisors  in  storytelling, 
dramatics,  music,  handwork,  kindergarten  games, 
dancing,  and  other  features.  This  plan,  it  was 
stated,  does  not  involve  more  expense  than  if 
highly  paid  leaders  are  employed  on  the  play- 
grounds. Some  of  the  executives  favored  the 
plan  of  placing  a  very  efficient  person  on  the 
playground  to  work  with  one  worker  at  a  time. 

What  Is  th«  Proper  Relationship  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Recreation  to  City  or  Re- 
gional Planning  Boards? — Often  through  lack 
of  courageous  leadership  and  of  a  city  develop- 
ment plan,  A.  H.  Wyman,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
said  in  discussing  the  problem,  instances  of  failure 
are  found  in  some  of  our  leading  cities.  The 
parks  and  playgrounds  are  below  the  standards 
necessary  and  there  is  lack  of  natural  beauty  and 
permanent  improvements.  There  is  also  lack  of 
cooperation  between  public  agencies  administering 
recreation  and  a  proper  program  is  not  developed. 
In  this  matter  of  beautification  and  adequate 
planning  for  a  city's  present  and  future,  a  recrea- 
tion executive  has  a  very  definite  responsibility, 
and  his- duties  may  be  stated  as  being  four-fold — 

1.  The  recreation  executive  has  a  large  respon- 
sibility in  acquiring  land  for  parks  and  play- 
grounds. 

2.  He  should  become  conversant  with  the  major 
street  plan,  zoning,  and  transportation,  sub- 
division and  building  legislation. 

3.  He  should  have  plans  for  all  present  and 
future  recreation  developments  available. 

4.  He  should  have  the  supervision  of  studies 
in  delinquency  and  accidents  to  children,  and 
should  have  other  studies  on  file  and  up- 
to-date. 


Many  a  recreation  executive,  Mr.  Wyman 
stated,  seemed  to  know  little  about  his  city  plan 
when  he  should  be  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
planning  commission,  or  a  member  of  the  recrea- 
tion committee  which  studies  parks  and  play- 
grounds. He  should  inject  some  of  his  knowledge 
and  experience  into  the  final  plan  of  the  commis- 
sion. It  will  be  well  for  him  to  have  ready  for 
the  planning  commission  studies  in  delinquency, 
in  street  accidents  to  children  and  lack  of  play- 
ground space  and  also  studies  of  population  show- 
ing the  most  densely  populated  areas.  He  should 
also  know  and  have  charted  the  different  national- 
ity areas  and  their  location,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  will  help  his  own  program.  The  rec- 
reation executive  should  know  the  major  street 
plan  and  develop  plans  of  neighborhood  recrea- 
tion to  be  brought  to  the  city  planning  commission. 
.He  should  know  real  estate  developments  and 
should  judge  of  the  number  of  recreation  leaders 
required  in  these  areas,  and  should  have  available 
information  of  this  type  which  he  can  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  civic  club  to  help  the  city  planning 
commission  with  their  project. 

The  executives  should  chart  accidents  to  chil- 
dren. In  general  studies  show  that  the  hours 
from  three  to  five  are  the  dangerous  hours  and 
that  when  spring  opens  the  accident  curve  rises 
markedly.  When  the  playgrounds  open  it  goes 
down  and  when  they  are  closed  it  starts  up  again. 
If  this  information  is  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  city  planning  commission,  it  will  help  them 
in  putting  their  plan  across.  In  this  way  the  rec- 
reation executive  can  be  of  decided  importance 
and  help  to  the  experts  in  this  field. 

Clarence  A.  Perry,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, stated  that  in  New  York  State  there  is  a 
Town  Plan  Act  which  will  enable  the  cities  of  the 
State  to  control  the  platting  of  new  developments. 
The  municipal  planning  board  will  be  in  a  position 
to  help  subdividers  to  set  aside  some  of  their 
tracts  for  play  areas.  It  will  be  greatly  aided  if 
it  has  the  help  of  the  city  recreation  authorities 
in  laying  out  the  master  streets  that  are  dividing 
the  city.  The  time  has  been  reached  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  recreation  movement,  it  was 
felt,  when  recreation  workers  must  give  consider- 
ation to  the  whole  problem  of  city  development. 
There  is  need  for  more  studies,  for  charts  show- 
ing the  location  of  playgrounds  under  all  adminis- 
trative bodies  and  indicating  sites  which  should 
be  acquired. 

(Continued  on  page  588) 
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I  don't  need  to  remind  this  audience  that  we 
are  in  a  civilization  which  promises  a  great  deal 
more  leisure  than  men  and  women  have  ever  had 
before.  I  believe  I  don't  need  to  inform  you  that 
in  the  most  advanced  educational  circles  today, 
where  the  men  in  authority  are  putting  their 
heads  together  about  the  next  step,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  education  twenty-five  years  from 
now  will  center  not  around  the  preparation  for 
the  ministry,  the  law  or  medicine,  but  around 
the  practice  of  some  art  or  craft  for  every  boy 
and  girl.  This  leisure  which  we  have  has  been 
brought  about  by  our  machines,  of  course.  And 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  machines. 
But  the  machines  have  cut  down  creative  work, 
and  the  people  that  get  the  best  use  of  them,  after 
all,  are  those  who  make  them. 

In  our  leisure  today  we  enjoy  the  films,  or  if 
we  are  musical,  we  enjoy  the  victrola  machines. 
And  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  them  ex- 
cept one  thing — they  have  left  us  passive.  They 
are  one  more  instance  of  permitting  life  to  apply 
itself  to  us,  while  we  sit  back.  And  never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  race  has  there  been  a  civili- 
zation with  so  many  possibilities  as  ours  and  with 
so  few  opportunities  to  do  anything  active  and 
creative. 

I  have  come  here  to  speak  to  you  about  music 
this  evening,  as  something  that  you  and  I  love,  as 
a  hunger  of  the  soul  to  which  every  one  of  us  is 
entitled.  If  we  haven't  that  hunger,  nature  has 
cheated  us.  And  if  we  have  it,  we  have  the  right 
to  satisfy  it. 

There  are  people — I  will  admit  they  may  be 
quite  as  wise  as  I — who  wilt  stand  here  and  tell 
you  that  the  arts  and  crafts  can  now  be  spoken 
of  from  another  point  of  view.  They  would 
tell  you  that  there  are  increasing  numbers  of  over- 
sensitive and  underpractical  Americans  who  pass 
some  time  in  the  hospital  during  their  lives  getting 
their  nerves  set  right,  and  their  nerves  are  usually 
set  right  by  prescribing  for  them  some  of  the 
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creative  work  which  man  used  to  do  before  the 
machines  were  here.  And  there  are  people — it 
sounds  to  me  like  a  desecration — who  would  say 
we  ought  to  teach  the  children  and  the  grownups 
to  sing  and  to  play  together  musical  instruments 
in  order  to  keep  them  in  good  health.  I  am  quite 
sure  there  is  some  truth  in  that,  and  certainly 
there  is  some  truth,  and  an  honest  truth,  in  the 
fact  that  we  ought  to  use  our  hands.  We  ought 
to  do  something  manual,  and  if  we  no  longer 
need  to  do  that  something  manual  from  an  eco- 
nomic reason,  we  will  have  to  do  it  from  now  on 
to  complete  the  education  of  our  souls. 

The  Amateur  in  Music 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart,  not  simply  because 
I  wish  it  but  because  it  seems  coming,  that  we  are 
to  have  in  this  country,  as  a  result  of  our  extra- 
ordinary good  fortune  and  as  a  result  of  the 
extraordinary  organization  of  our  lives  on  the 
mechanical  side,  such  a  revival  and  practice  of 
the  arts  by  every  human  being  as  the  world  has 
only  occasionally  dreamt  of,  in  such  books  writ- 
ten long  ago,  as  Plato's  Republic. 

What  you  think  of  the  amateur,  I  don't  know. 
The  amateur  musician  to  you  may  simply  be  the 
bad  one.  But  the  time  is  coming  when  you  and 
I  will  feel  about  the  piano  or  the  violin  or  about 
singing  as  we  have  come  to  feel  about  the  auto- 
mobile. Most  of  us  are  amateur  chauffeurs.  We 
have  come  to  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  know 
how  to  drive  the  automobile.  The  next  genera- 
tion will  feel  it  is  entitled  to  fly,  I  suppose.  But 
why  not?  We  shall  not  all  be  geniuses.  There 
will  always  be  a  few  wonderful  people,  the  con- 
secrators,  the  very  fortunate  at  whose  feet  we 
will  sit  in  the  altars.  But  we  have  just  as  much 
right,  you  and  1,  to  know  how  to  paint,  to  know 
how  to  sing  and  play,  as  we  have  to  know  how 
to  write.  And  the  practice  of  the  arts  is  no  more 
difficult  than  the  practice  of  writing.  We  write 
well  enough,  most  of  us,  for  our  purposes ;  not  so 
very  well  at  that,  perhaps,  but  well  enough.  But 
think  what  it  would  mean  if  we  had  to  go  back 
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to  an  age  not  long  since  when  only  a  few  people 
could  read  or  write. 

The  sort  of  society  we  begin  to  imagine  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  art  is  concerned,  has  oc- 
curred before  for  a  short  period  and  in  a  small 
country,  but  never  on  a  large  scale  and  for  a  long 
time.  It  occurred  in  England  during  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  during  Shakespeare's  life,  and 
you  know  it  occurred  in  certain  countries  like 
Germany,  Poland  and  Russia  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  You  and  I,  listening  to  some 
gifted  man  play,  who  had  come  from  some  for- 
eign country,  have  perhaps  thought  that  you  are 
just  naturally  a  pianist  if  you  are  born  in  Ger- 
many or  Poland.  I  asked  Mr.  Paderewski  if  it 
were  so,  whether  his  people  were  more  musical 
than  ours.  He  said  what  is  absolutely  common 
sense,  of  course,  that  every  nation  is  about  as 
musical  as  every  other.  The  Poles  are  musical 
because  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  or  nine- 
teenth century  a  remarkable  school  was  set  up  to 
teach  music.  The  Germans  made  the  progress 
they  made  because  there  were  certain  conserva- 
tories set  up  to  teach,  and  so  did  the  Russians. 
And  in  this  dream  of  the  arts  as  the  heritage  of 
the  average  person  in  our  country  of  the  future, 
all  of  the  big  music  schools  and  all  such  organi- 
zations as  yours  aid. 

I  am  here  this  evening,  not  to  offer  an  easy 
way  to  solve  an  immense  problem.  I  would  like 
to  bring  you  what  information  I  have  about  the 
problem  at  the  moment,  and  I  hope  to  suggest  to 
you  that  if  we  will  all  pull  together — all  the  or- 
ganizations in  this  country,  educational  and  cul- 
tural— by  our  collaboration  we  can  bring  this  de- 
sired stage  about  and  by  no  other  way. 

In  Merrie  England 

What  a  degree  the  perfection  of  music  reached 
in  England  I  can  tell  you  by  a  few  illustrations 
known,  I  am  sure,  to  this  audience,  but  we  some- 
times forget  it.  The  Englishman  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  was  taught  to  sing.  Of  course,  he 
knew  the  dance  tunes  they  played  on  fiddles  at 
the  country  dances.  But  he  was  taught  to  sing. 
That  meant  that  he  was  taught  to  read  music,  to 
read  a  part,  which  is  no  more  difficult  than  learn- 
ing to  read  your  own  speech,  but  it  takes  as  much 
time.  The  Englishman  who  started  to  sing  took 
part  in  what  he  called  a  madrigal.  It  is  a  lovely, 
light-sounding  name,  but  it  is  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult sound.  If  you  are  familiar  with  Palestrina's 


music  you  know  what  a  madrigal  is.  It  was  just 
as  hard  as  that !  You  went  into  three  or  four  of 
those  rimes  last  night,  where  one  voice  follows  the 
other.  Suppose  you  stood  up  without  any  piano 
and  took  five  or  seven  parts  in  a  piece  of  that 
kind,  reading  it  over.  The  madrigal  means  that 
a  man  or  woman  can  do  that. 

I  will  tell  you  a  delightful  instance  of  the  per- 
sistence of  that  tradition  into  the  seventeenth 
century,  right  through  the  dispute  between  Crom- 
well and  Charles  and  the  upheaval  in  England. 
In  the  Restoration,  you  know,  the  diarist,  Samuel 
Pepys,  gossiped  about  everything  in  the  world  he 
loved.  One  of  the  things  he  loved  was  music 
and  singing  of  this  kind.  He  liked  to  get  his 
wife,  who,  poor  woman,  didn't  care  for  it  but 
who  had  been  taught,  and  one  or  two  neighbors, 
to  sing  every  evening.  Or  if  there  were  three  or 
four  parts  in  the  song,  he  liked  to  play  one  part 
on  his  flageolet.  He  was  very  proud  of  that  in- 
strument. And  it  is  quite  obvious  that  his  pleas- 
ure in  that  performance  was  not  musical ;  it  was 
a  sporting  interest.  He  always  told  you  how  few 
mistakes  he  made  during  the  evening  as  he  read 
the  piece  off.  An  evening  in  which  he  made  only 
three  mistakes,  having  read  off  six  madrigals,  was 
a  very  wonderful  evening  for  Pepys.  I  have  made 
fun  of  him  there,  saying  he  was  not  musical,  but 
I  am  going  to  come  back  to  that  fact  if  I  have 
time,  because  there  is  that  sporting  interest,  that 
community  interest,  which  is  always  a  sporting 
one  in  concerted  music  such  as  the  solo  playing 
and  singing  never  can  give.  But  you  remember, 
that  always,  when  Mrs.  Pepys  was  hiring  a  cook, 
her  problem  was  extremely  complicated  because 
Pepys  always  wanted  a  cook  who  could  read  her 
part  in  case  the  neighbors  could  not  come  in !  It 
is  a  very  interesting  fact.  You,  of  course,  know 
that  Mrs.  Pepys  always  wished  the  cook  to  be 
homely,  and  to  get  a  homely  cook  who  could  read 
madrigals  and  also  function  as  cook  almost  broke 
up  the  house. 

Did  I  apologize  for  saying  that  music  even 
today  can  be  considered  as  a  good  thing  for  the 
health  or  as  advice  in  the  care  of  the  health  ?  Just 
yesterday,  Francis  Rogers  was  showing  me  in 
The  City,  a  charming  madrigal  written  by  Wil- 
liam Drummond,  the  madrigal  writer  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  page  in  which  he  gives 
reasons  why  the  public  should  buy  his  book  and 
sing  it.  Some  of  the  reasons  are  purely  those  of 
the  health-giving  properties  of  the  exercise.  One 
which  I  remember  is  that  this  exercise  is  good 
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for  a  person  because  it  strengthens  the  muscles 
of  the  chest  and  opens  the  breathing  pipes. 

I  skip  over  seventeen  or  more  years  to  Morey's 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Hobbes,  and  find  that  in  the 
hope  of  prolonging  his  life,  when  he  was  past 
seventy,  the  old  philosopher  was  in  the  habit, 
every  evening  after  going  to  bed,  of  propping  him- 
self on  his  pillow,  lighting  his  candle,  and  singing 
about  six  love  songs.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  Elizabethan  age  and  ours  is  that  we 
have  somehow  not  acquired  their  skill  and  that 
somehow  is  easily  explained.  We  haven't  been 
taught. 

But  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  much  abused 
Puritans,  against  whom  I  have  thrown  many  a 
stone  in  my  time,  who  came  over  to  this  country 
in  that  same  century,  were  people  of  great  cul- 
ture in  singing.  The  culture  died  out,  but  it 
isn't  for  nothing  that  we  try  now  to  collect  ves- 
tiges of  their  art.  They  were  in  many  ways  fur- 
ther advanced  in  the  general  practice  of  arts  than 
we  are,  and  that  is  what  we  will  have  to  get  back. 

Educational  Opportunities 

I  happen  to  be  at  the  moment  in  charge  of  and 
responsible  for  a  very  generous  foundation  for 
the  aid  of  music  in  America,  the  fortune  left  by 
Mr.  Augustus  Juilliard  for  this  purpose.  Mr. 
Juilliard  in  his  will  was  extremely  vague  as  to 
what  he  wanted  done.  We  can  only  hope  that 
we  are  doing  what  he  wishes.  We  are  maintaining 
one  of  the  three  very  large,  and  I  think  very  re- 
markable, music  schools  of  which  this  country  can 
now  boast.  There  are  two  besides  our  own.  There 
is  the  wonderful  Curtis  Institute,  of  which  Josef 
Hofmann  is  the  head,  and  the  Rochester  School 
of  Music.  There  are  dozens  of  others,  but  those 
three  are  fortunate  in  having  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  certainly  the  Curtis  and  the  Juilliard 
are  fortunate  in  having  the  greatest  living  masters 
as  teachers,  a  tradition  which  is  part  of  our  good 
luck  in  the  United  States,  because  these  people 
are  here  since  the  war,  looking  for  what  they  can 
no  longer  find  in  Europe.  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  policies  of  the  other  schools,  but  at  the  Juil- 
liard, though  we  want  to  train  all  the  geniuses,  all 
the  virtuoso  players  that  come  along,  all  the  com- 
posers, we  are  committed  to  this  faith:  that  a 
country  cannot  become  musical  or  otherwise  suc- 
cessful in  the  arts,  merely  through  listening  to 
great  performance.  It  can't  be  done.  Genius 
nevcT  leaks  down.  I  can  listen  to  Paderewski 


every  day  in  the  week,  and  I  shall  not  play  much 
better.     It  is  quite  the  other  way  around. 

Where  you  have  had  a  great  period  in  art  the 
people  have  been  artists,  and  on  top  of  the  gen- 
eral mediocrity,  but  sincere  mediocrity,  you  have 
the  occasional  genius.  When  you  have  that  sound 
situation,  you  have  the  difference  which  exists 
in  sports  between  baseball  and  football.  Wonder- 
ful games,  both  of  them!  But  for  football  you 
need  a  cheer  leader.  A  great  many  of  the  crowd 
have  never  played  football  and  they  might  yell 
in  the  wrong  place.  There  is  no  trouble  about 
recognizing  the  play  in  baseball.  Everybody  knows 
it.  In  the  greater  periods  of  art  the  audience 
knows  music  though,  of  course,  they  are  not  so 
full  of  it  as  the  masters  they  are  listening  to. 
This  is  the  only  kind  of  great  age  that  is  worth 
anything. 

What  we  have  too  often,  especially  now  in  the 
wealthy  cities  of  the  East,  is  an  absurd  order  that 
wants  to  like  music  or  wishes  to  be  thought  to  like 
music  and,  therefore,  patronizes  it.  And  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  you  have  the  great  artist 
who  loves  music  and  sometimes  despises  himself 
for  having  to  play  or  sing  before  people  who  he 
knows  know  nothing  about  it.  It  is  not  healthy ; 
there  is  no  future  flower  of  culture  in  that  sort 
of  thing. 

The  Dearth  of  Music  Centers 

Now,  friends,  there  are  two  facts  in  our  edu- 
cational system  and  our  social  system  today  of 
which  I  must  remind  you.  There  isn't  any  easy 
cure  for  them.  Until  they  are  cured  it  is  not 
much  use  for  you  with  your  great  organization 
or  for  us  in  the  schools  to  hope  to  spread  music 
through  the  country.  In  our  states — nearly  fifty 
states — we  have  how  many  music  centers?  Let 
me  take  one  special  matter.  How  many  opera 
houses  are  there?  You  may  not  think  opera  is 
very  important.  But  suppose  your  town  has  pro- 
duced a  girl  or  boy  with  a  wonderful  voice,  a 
voice  like  Caruso.  Shouldn't  that  girl  or  boy  sing  ? 
Where  shall  he  or  she  sing  ?  I  will  tell  you  where 
they  will  sing  now  if  they  are  produced  in  your 
part  of  the  world  or  in  about  forty-six  of  all  the 
states.  They  will  sing  in  New  York  or  Chicago, 
if  they  sing  in  the  United  States.  That  is  where 
they  will  sing. 

What  would  we  think  of  Germany  if  it  didn't 
have  an  opera  house  in  it  or  an  important  center 
where  concerts  were  given — if  there  were  not  a 
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single  orchestra  in  Germany?  What  would  you 
think  of  Italy  or  France  if  you  could  say  that  of 
each  of  them?  But,  friends,  our  states  are  just 
as  large  as  those  countries  and  far  wealthier,  and 
we  have  two  opera  houses.  And  there  are  many 
states  in  the  Union  of  which  nobody  has  ever 
heard — nowhere  in  that  territory  is  there  a  really 
first-rate  orchestra.  The  consequence  of  that  is, 
when  we  hold  competitions  in  the  Juilliard  every 
year  for  the  fifty  candidates  for  whom  we  usu- 
ally have  a  place,  we  get  about  seven  hundred 
applications  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
And  when  we  have  chosen  the  best,  they  are  from 
every  state  in  the  Union,  and  we  have  taken  the 
best  out  of  the  state.  And  you  couldn't  blast 
them  back !  We  have  tried  to  pay  them  to  go 
back.  We  have  tried  to  bribe  them  and  threaten 
them.  They  would  rather  starve  competing  with 
Paderewski  and  Kreisler  than  to  go  back.  The 
reason  is  there  are  not  enough  musicians  back 
there  for  them  to  feel  comfortable,  and  there  is 
no  particular  place  to  play.  The  musicians  are  all 
somewhere  else. 

I  personally  have  been  trying,  a  very  lonely 
voice  in  the  wilderness,  to  interest  the  Conference 
of  Governors,  which  meets  you  know  in  the  sum- 
mer, just  to  look  into  a  plan  to  put  before  the 
states  whereby  each  state  could  build  a  state  opera 
house.  I  call  it  an  opera  house.  I  have  in  mind 
that  they  should  employ  there  the  singers  who 
come  from  that  state  and  the  orchestra  players  who 
come  from  that  state,  and  produce  if  possible  the 
music  written  by  people  from  that  state,  and  give 
the  people  of  that  state  the  best  kind  of  music  they 
wish,  according  to  local  conditions,  and  in  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  and  at  moderate  prices.  That 
would  give  us  about  forty-seven  or  forty-eight 
opera  houses  at  once,  some  more  opportunities  to 
keep  pur  young  people  in  the  community  which 
produced  them.  But  so  long  as  we  skim  this 
country  of  talent  and  try  to  jam  it  all  into  New 
York  and  Boston  and  Chicago,  we  are  not  going 
to  get  anywhere.  I  believe  eventually  that  the 
legislators  will  realize  the  folly  of  neglecting  to 
bring  back  and  to  keep  talent  in  their  home  terri- 
tory. 

You  wouldn't  catch  any  country  in  Europe 
making  that  mistake !  Do  you  think  it  is  easy  to 
sing  in  the  opera  in  Paris?  No,  that  is  reserved 
for  French  singers.  If  you  say  to  them,  "Why 
if  you  do  that  you  can't  hear  Caruso  or  someone 
else  who  is  a  great  singer,"  they  will  answer, 
"Probably,  yes;  we  know  that;  but  we  want  to 


keep  the  best  singers  we  have  and  the  best  musi- 
cians we  have  close  to  the  soil  that  produced 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  generation." 
That  is  one  thing  to  think  about. 

What  Can  the  Colleges  Do? 

The  second  fact  is  something  that  we  might 
cure  more  easily,  but  it  is  a  more  terrible  thing. 
Any  of  us  who  has  a  young  brother  or  sister — 
or  you  are  all  so  young  you  can  remember  when 
this  happened  to  yourself.  The  family  started  you 
off  with  your  piano  and  your  singing.  The 
American  family  is  very  generous  in  providing 
for  the  instruction  of  the  arts  for  the  young  or 
kindergarten.  If  you  went  to  a  very  low  grade 
of  school,  you  were  started  off  with  some  ele- 
mentary acting  or  painting,  and  the  rest  of  your 
education,  as  you  approached  college  or  even  got 
to  high  school,  consisted  in  dropping  out  of  the 
arts.  The  situation  is  far  better  in  the  schools 
that  it  is  in  the  colleges.  I  speak  of  the  colleges 
where  it  is  absolutely  abominable,  with  some  few 
exceptions.  But  if  a  boy  who  doesn't  intend  to 
be  in  the  profession,  but  merely  wants  to  keep  up 
his  music,  a  boy  who  has  the  gift,  goes  to  college, 
he  will  have  to  drop  music.  The  college  auto- 
matically kills  it,  because  it  will  give  him  no  credit 
for  the  three  or  four  hours  a  day  practice  he 
must  put  in  there.  He  can  spend  the  time  in  the 
physical  laboratory.  And  goodness  knows,  he 
will  never  be  a  physicist  when  he  gets  through ! 
But  if  he  spends  it  on  the  best  music  teacher  in 
the  world,  and  even  if  we  know  he  has  a  gift  for 
music,  the  college  will  say,  "No,  if  you  want  the 
credit  which  comes  with  an  A.B.,  which  shows 
you  are  a  cultured  man,  you  will  go  to  hear  lec- 
tures, where  you  can  get  the  names  of  the  titles, 
but  if  you  can  play  Beethoven,  you  are  out." 

You  might  say,  "Our  colleges  have  enough 
burdens  already.  You  are  asking  them  to  start 
a  conservatory."  I  am  asking  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  conservatory  shouldn't  be  in  the  col- 
lege; there  are  plenty  of  reasons  why  they  won't 
mix.  But  here  is  a  simple  thing :  Any  college  that 
has  vision,  in  any  town  I  know  in  the  United 
States,  can  say  to  any  student  that  comes  there 
and  wants  to  keep  up  piano  or  the  voice,  "You 
study  so  many  hours  a  semester  and  practice  so 
many  hours  a  semester  under  an  accredited 
teacher,  and  we  will  give  you  credit."  That  will 
tie  the  odds  in  our  educational  system  without  a 
cent  of  expense  to  the  college,  and  it  would  save 
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for  this  country,  friends,  a  total  amount  of  tal- 
ent— I  won't  say  genius,  but  talent — which  at 
present  it  is  impossible  to  measure. 

I  don't  want  to  seem  to  exaggerate,  but  I  speak 
with  some  bitterness  about  this,  because  I  have 
seen  so  often,  in  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
teaching  in  the  American  university,  the  boy 
who  comes  up  in  the  freshman  year — the  ideal 
boy  we  talk  about — or  the  girl  who  comes  up 
in  the  college  nearby,  the  ideal  youngsters,  with 
love  of  fine  things,  fond  of  good  proper  pleasures 
of  life,  fond  of  music,  too,  and  enjoying  the  mak- 
ing of  beauty,  and  the  college  says  to  them,  as 
though  beauty  didn't  count,  "Xo,  no  credit  for 
that.  Do  that  outside  if  you  can."  And  they  try 
to  do  it  outside  and  crack  under  the  strain.  They 
haven't  the  physical  strength  to  do  it.  Though  I 
am  myself  a  book  man,  a  writer  of  books  and  so 
on,  I  insist  we  put  the  emphasis  too  far  on  the 
listening  to  lectures,  going  to  recitations,  and  read- 
ing books,  many  of  them  books  about  books,  not 
very  important  at  that. 

The  colleges  quite  frequently  urge  the  young- 
sters to  go  to  concerts.  That  is  all  very  well.  But 
'I  remember  what  a  classmate  of  mine  said  one 
time,  and  I  thought  he  was  a  barbarian.  Now  I 
know  he  is  a  wise  man.  He  said  he  would  rather 
sing  any  day  than  have  Caruso  do  it  for  him. 
And  he  didn't  mean  by  that  that  he  didn't  care 
to  hear  Caruso  sing,  but  he  questioned  the  degree. 
He  was  right. 

I  say  the  schools  have  done  better  than  the  col- 
leges. Some  colleges  have  done  very  well  in  this 
matter.  I  make  exceptions.  But  there  are  now, 
as  you  know,  in  the  schools,  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  orchestras  and  choral  societies,  some  of 
which  do  remarkable  work.  Under  the  admirable 
leadership  of  the  glee  club  at  Harvard,  some  years 
ago,  Dr.  Davidson's  group  of  boys,  the  college 
glee  clubs  have,  as  you  know,  formed  an  annual 
competition.  They  sing  pretty  good  music  now. 
They  have  ceased  to  be  an  athletic  organization 
and  a  social  organization  and  have  become  musical 
to  some  extent. 


The  Schools  as  Art  Centers 

The  high  school  children  are  far  ahead  of 
them,  because  in  the  high  school  we  haven't  yet 
stamped  out  the  arts  of  youth  to  the  extent  we 
have  achieved  in  college,  and  it  is  now  possible, 
as  you  know,  to  gather  from  various  states  com- 


plete orchestras  of  youngsters  of  high  school  age, 
no  older  than  eighteen  or  nineteen,  orchestras 
which  play  admirably.  I  mean  by  that,  orchestras 
which  play  quite  as  well  as  a  fair  professional 
adult  orchestra. 

I  am  sure  you  must  know  what  is  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  things  introduced  into  our  Amer- 
ican life.  You  must  know  about  the  National 
High  School  Orchestra  Camp,  a  camp  for  boys 
and  girls,  which  finished  its  second  season  this 
summer,  a  camp  in  the  northern  part  of  Michi- 
gan, to  which  about  300  boys  and  girls  go  for 
tennis  and  swimming  and  the  rest,  and  for  music. 
They  are  all  orchestra  players.  This  summer  they 
came  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  one  came 
from  the  Philippines.  They  practice  and  rehearse 
for  two  hours  every  morning,  do  some  special 
study  in  the  afternoon,  give  a  concert  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  in  the  eight  weeks  of  the  camp,  learn 
and  play  about  thirty  major  symphonies  and  a 
great  many  other  works.  Mr.  Stock  from  Chicago, 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  and  other  leaders  go  up 
for  the  fun  of  leading  them.  I  heard  them  this 
summer  for  the  first  time,  and  I  haven't  got  over 
it  yet.  But  I  am  thinking  chiefly  not  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  playing  but  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  children  when  they  get  out  of  high  school. 
With  whom  will  they  play? 

And  there  is  an  orchestra  of  youngsters  which 
is  beyond  description.  If  you  know  something 
about  orchestral  music  and  the  number  of  parts 
that  have  to  be  copied  and  handed  around,  you 
will  understand  this  story.  This  summer,  just 
before  the  last  rehearsal  for  the  last  concert, 
three  of  the  members  of  the  band  presented  the 
leader  of  the  camp  with  three  scores  which  they 
had  composed,  completely  orchestrated,  and  had 
copied  off  enough  parts  so  they  could  be  played. 
Of  course,  the  leader  was  a  good  sport  and  a  wise 
man.  He  immediately  played  through  all  three 
compositions.  One  was  good.  It  is  a  miracle 
that  one  was  good,  but  one  was  very  good.  It 
was  performed  in  his  last  concert.  I  have  spent 
a  good  deal  of  my  time  listening  to  world  com- 
posers who  asked  pay  for  the  copying  of  their 
scores  because  it  is  such  a  dreadful  job  to  copy 
out  the  score.  I  don't  blame  them  for  asking  for 
help.  The  children  did  it  for  love.  They  never 
complained.  But  they  won't  do  it  two  years  from 
now.  Most  of  them  will  not  be  able  to  play,  prob- 
ably. They  will  have  dropped  their  music  with 
a  dreadful  thud,  which  unfortunately  is  the  char- 
acteristic sound  of  our  cultural  life. 
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Leadership  for  the  Community 


I  know  that  on  another  evening  here  I  listened 
to  someone  talk  about  the  development  of  music 
work  in  your  centers.  You  know  far  more  about 
that  than  I.  But,  friends,  the  problem  I  am  try- 
ing to  describe  will  need  a  little  bit  more  than  the 
effort  in  those  centers.  We  will  have  to  train 
you.  The  music  schools  and  the  universities  will 
have  to  train  men  and  women  who  are  first-rate 
musicians,  not  second-rate,  not  mere  cheer  leaders 
but  first-rate  musicians,  to  go  into  the  community 
and  organize  music  for  the  younger  part  of  the 
adult  population  and  for  the  older. 

The  curse  of  professional  music  is,  I  suppose, 
solo  playing.     It  is  marvelous  when  the  soloist  is 
a  genius,  but  he  is  unique.     You  don't  care  to 
hear  him  with  anybody  else.     But  the  essence  of 
good  music  is  the  concerted  voice  and  the  con- 
certed instrument.     We  will  have  to  get  into  the 
school   training   a-   competent    education   in   the 
reading  of  music  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  of 
every  citizen,  the  ability  to  sing  parts  and  then 
the  ability  to  play.     To  get  that  really  into  the 
education  of  our  public,  we  will  need  a  far  greater 
number  of  competent  teachers  than  we  now  have. 
At  our  end,  in  the  schools,  we  are  trying  to 
dissuade  very  talented  youngsters  from  going  on 
the  concert  platform  and  trying  to  persuade  them 
to  do  the  missionary  work  of  the  teacher,  and  to 
plan  for  the  music  of  the  next  hundred  years  in 
America,  instead  of  their  own  temporary  success 
now  on  the  stage.     I  hope  you  will  join  us  not 
only  in  the  total  effort  but  in  one  particular  part 
of   it.     I  know  you  will.     I  hope  you  will  do 
everything  you  can  to  remind  the  people  who  deal 
with  music  in  America  that  the  music,  of  course, 
can't  be  better  than  the  people  are  capable  of 
appreciating.     That   is   true.      But  go   on   from 
there  and  say  the  chances  are  your  neighbors  are 
as  intelligent  as  yourself. 

In  quite  another  field,  in  the  field  of  publishing 
and  literature  and  so  on,  as  in  the  field  of  all  arts, 
you  know  it  is  a  terrible  curse  of  our  country  at 
the  moment  that  people  in  authority  so  often  sup- 
pose that  their  neighbors  are  morons.  The  Broad- 
way managers  explain  too  that  they  know  that 
play  isn't  good,  "but  consider  the  public."  The 
publisher  tells  you,  of  course,  he  would  like  to 
publish  something  better,  but  "consider  the  people 
who  read  books!"  He  has  to  meet  their  grade, 
and  the  film  people  tell  you  that,  too.  And  they 
are  all  wrong.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
other  people. 


In  this  field  of  music,  I  learned  a  valuable  les- 
son long  ago,  in  my  youth,  before  I  had  gone  in 
for  literature,  and  while  I  was  still  being  a  musi- 
cian. I  was  playing  the  organ  in  a  boys'  choir. 
If  you  know  anything  about  boys,  surely  you 
know  the  chief  problem  is  one  of  discipline,  not 
music.  I  discovered  a  simple  fact  which  is  appli- 
cable widely.  You  can't  keep  that  choir  in  order 
unless  you  sing  good  music  and  new  music  all 
the  time.  If  the  music  was  lovely  and  new,  the 
boys  behaved.  If  someone  said,  "Fine,  we  will 
sing  it  again  next  Sunday,"  the  behavior  was  ter- 
rible. 

I  have  seen  singing  club  after  singing  club  dis- 
band after  a  few  meetings.  The  real  reason  was 
the  total  intelligence  was  not  engaged  in  that 
work.  The  imagination  was  not  appealed  to. 
The  music  wasn't  good  enough.  It  wasn't  hard 
enough,  because  the  fun  is  that  sporting  effort  to 
make  yourself  a  little  better  than  you  were  before 
and  to  get  on.  Then  you  know  you  are  creating, 
But  if  you  are  just  going  over  the  routine,  it  is 
too  much  like  a  machine.  As  I  started  to  saj 
in  the  beginning,  we  have  machines  enough. 

So  far  as  the  talent  is  concerned  that  we  have 
to  work  on,  friends,  the  talent  in  this  country  i; 
rich  beyond  measure.  It  is  a  question  of  educa 
tion,  but  I  believe  it  is  not  a  question  of  educatior 
as  it  comes  from  schools  and  colleges  so  much  a: 
that  truer  kind  which  comes  from  our  collabora 
tion  with  our  neighbors.  Any  man  or  womai 
who  knows  a  little  more  about  music  than  some 
one  else  in  that  community  is  elected  by  Heavei 
to  be  the  leader  there,  whether  or  not  he  or  sh 
belongs  with  you  or  with  me.  And  in  that  spiri 
we  will  get  on.  And  if  we  don't  go  at  the  prob 
lem  in  that  spirit,  God  help  us. 
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I  wonder  sometimes  whether  those  of  you  who 
are  primarily  interested  in  the  program  of  rec- 
reation know  how  different  the  modern  public 
school  is  from  the  institutions  which  you  attend- 
ed. There  is  to  be  celebrated  in  New  York  City, 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  this  week,  the  seven- 
tieth birthday  of  America's  greatest  philosopher, 
John  Dewey.  Schools  have  never  been  the  same 
since  the  day  he  announced  that  school  was  not 
a  preparation  for  life  but  that  a  school  was  a 
place  in  which  boys  and  girls  should  live.  He 
developed  that  idea.  It  was  because  of  the  philo- 
sophy that  he  enunciated  and  because  of  the 
demonstration  which  he  worked  out  in  that  school 
in  Chicago,  more  than  for  any  other  reason  that  I 
know,  that  it  is  fair  to  characterize  the  modern 
school  as  a  place  where  children's  sympathies  are 
broadened,  where  their  intelligence  is  stimulated, 
and  where,  most  of  all,  they  learn  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  good. 

It  is  out  of  an  environment  like  that,  a  place 
no  longer  given  over  to  the  hearing  of  lessons, 
no  longer  a  place  in  which  you  have  compassed 
the  curriculum  when  you  talk  about  the  three  R's, 
a  place  where  the  emphasis  is  upon  activity  rather 
than  upon  being  in  your  place  with  your  hands 
folded  and  your  eyes  straight  toward  the  teacher, 
a  place  where  children  engage  in  projects  rather 
than  recite  lessons,  a  place  where  we  expect  chil- 
dren to  do  creative  work, — it  is  out  of  that  kind 
of  modern  school  that  I  believe  we  are  going  to 
develop  a  quality  of  leadership  that  will  be  sig- 
nificant not  only  in  the  world  of  science,  not  only 
in  the  world  of  industry  and  commerce,  but  quite 
as  certainly  in  the  world  which  you  represent. 

Modern  Type  School  Room 

I  am  afraid  these  abstract  statements  of  mine 
may  not  carry  the  meaning  I  would  like  to  have 
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them  give  to  you.  Will  you  allow  me  to  picture 
for  you  as  best  I  can  a  school  room  of  the  modern 
type.  It  is  a  seventh  grade.  There  is  a  group 
of  boys  and  girls  who  do  fairly  well  in  the  sub- 
jects that  are  commonly  taught.  They  can  read 
and  write  and  they  can  do  their  arithmetic.  They 
know  some  history  and  geography.  But  that 
isn't  the  thing  for  which  they  live ;  that  isn't  the 
big  and  overwhelming  interest  they  have,  for  just 
ahead  of  them  is  an  enterprise  for  which  they 
have  been  given  the  full  responsibility.  It  is  a 
Patriot's  Day  Festival  that  they  are  going  to 
have,  and  one  of  the  first  things  one  has  to  do, 
when  he  has  a  responsibility  like  that,  is  to  find 
out  why  one  should  celebrate  that  day.  And  pos- 
sibly other  children,  as  these  children  in  the 
seventh  grade  that  I  have  in  mind,  might  have 
agreed  with  them  that  the  Revolutionary  Period 
was  a  good  period  to  choose  for  the  sake  of  find- 
ing a  theme  or  an  exciting  event  around  which  a 
play  might  be  constructed. 

And  these  youngsters  went  to  reading  his- 
tory, and  they  read  the  real  books,  and  not  the 
text  books.  They  searched  through  MacMaster 
and  James  Ford  Rhodes.  They  took  up  Park- 
man  and  Bancroft,  and  found  it  was  very 
much  more  thrilling  to  read  that  kind  of 
stuff  than  what  they  had  found  in  the  limited 
book  of  text  which  had  been  put  in  their  hands. 
They  found  the  story  that  suited  them,  and  then 
they  began  to  write  that  play. 

Strangely  enough,  they  had  so  much  to  write 
that  they  had  difficulty  in  getting  it  all  done  in 
time  to  present  the  next  morning  when  they  came 
to  school.  They  were  not  like  the  old-fashioned 
children  in  the  school  I  went  to,  who  used  to 
cultivate  a  running  hand  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
required  number  of  pages.  They  would  be  at 
school  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They 
were  there  eager  each  to  ask  the  other  whether  he 
put  the  thing  in  the  right  form,  whether  it  read 
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well,  whether  it  sounded  well.  They  finally  con- 
structed their  play.  They  had  it  written.  Then 
they  went  about  the  business  of  staging  it,  and 
you  know  all  the  things  they  had  to  do,  some  of 
you  better  than  I  do.  At  any  rate,  they  built  and 
decorated  their  stage  scenery.  They  took  charge 
of  all  of  those  other  things  that  have  to  be  done  in 
order  that  the  audience  may  be  accommodated. 
They  really  carried  through  in  terms  of  music, 
in  terms  of  the  parts  that  they  took,  the  costumes 
that  they  made  and  all  the  rest,  a  marvelous  un- 
dertaking for  seventh  grade  children.  When  they 
got  through,  when  the  play  was  presented,  when 
their  fathers  and  mothers  and  the  members  of 
that  community  came  into  the  auditorium  to 
hear  them,  you  heard  people  say  everywhere, 
''What  a  marvelous  group  of  children  they  are ! 
How  could  anybody  ever  expect  seventh  graders 
to  do  a  job  like  that?" 

That  is  a  section  out  of  a  modern  school.  That 
is  just  the  detail  of  the  work  that  is  going  on 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  children  over  the  United 
States  today.  That  is  just  one  of  the  enterprises 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  which  to  them  are  as 
compelling  as  any  big  undertaking  that  any  one 
of  you  ever  was  engaged  in.  Of  course,  they  had 
the  guidance  of  their  teachers.  Of  course,  they 
had  the  leadership  of  men  and  women  who  could 
help  them  in  the  emergency  that  arose.  But  essen- 
tially it  was  their  job,  and  they  carried  it  through. 

It  is  in  a  situation  like  that,  a  new  type  of 
school,  a  school  that  has  added  to  the  notion  of 
vocational  efficiency  that  other,  and  I  believe 
equally  important  idea,  of  providing  children  with 
something  worth  while  to  do  when  they  are  not 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  world. 

To  Make  a  Life  Worth  Living 

Indeed,  I  sometimes  think  that  the  modern 
school  will  meet  its  full  obligation  when  it  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  the  children  of  tomorrow,  the 
men  and  women  of  tomorrow,  may  be  expected 
to  need  almost  as  much  of  education  in  order  that 
they  may  make  a  life  worth  living  as  they  need 
education  in  order  that  they  may  make  a  living. 

This  school,  which  reproduces  life  situations, 
which  recognizes  that  fitness  for  work  is  de- 
pendent upon  recreation,  that  is  the  type  of  school 
I  believe  may  be  expected  in  some  measure  at  least 
to  provide  leadership,  voluntary  leadership,  and 
in  some  cases  professional  leadership  for  play 
and  recreation. 


But  I  think  I  need  to  define  my  school  even 
more  carefully  before  I  convince  you.  The  mod- 
ern school,  when  it  talks  about  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, no  longer  thinks  in  terms  of  so  much  of 
learning.  It  is  well  that  children  come  to  have 
a  command  of  their  own  tongue,  and  possibly  for 
those  who  are  more  able,  of  one  or  more  foreign 
languages.  It  is  essential  that  they  all  know 
something  of  mathematics,  and  for  those  who  are 
going  in  the  direction  of  engineering  or  science, 
much  of  certain  branches  of  science.  We  expect 
the  modern  educated  man  or  woman  to  know 
something  of  the  history  of  science.  But  we  are 
coming  to  expect  and  to  propose  that  unless  they 
have  a  little  appreciation  of  the  things  that  are 
most  worth  while,  the  beautiful  things  in  the 
world,  education  has  been  a  failure. 

I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  more  thrilled 
than  I  was  at  Geneva  this  past  summer,  in  listen- 
ing to  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  who  was  tell- 
ing that  audience  from  all  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  his  ideas  with  respect  to  the  educated  man. 
He  proposed  that  it  was  not  the  man  who  simply 
had  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  not  the  one, 
even,  who  had  traveled  over  many  lands,  but  the 
man  who  had  come  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  finest  things  that  there  are  in  the  literature, 
in  the  art,  in  the  social  life  of  the  world,  who 
was  really  an  educated  man.  He  professed  that 
he  was  partially  educated  because  of  his  love  for 
and  his  appreciation  of  Greek  literature. 

It  is  a  new  day  in  education  when  we  no  longer 
measure  the  result  in  terms  of  so  much  knowl- 
edge that  can  be  handed  out  on  the  occasion  of 
an  examination,  but  rather  say:  What  does  he 
like  ?  How  does  he  spend  his  time  ?  With  what 
sort  of  books  and  people  would  he  like  to  be  asso- 
ciated? What  kind  of  situations  is  he  happy  in? 
I  have  a  real  measure  there.  The  modern  school 
is  really  trying  to  do  that  kind  of  thing  with  boys 
and  girls. 

The   Old-Fashioned   School 

I  can  remember  in  those  old-fashioned  days — 
and  I  have  to  tell  you  about  the  old-fashioned 
school  so  you  will  know  this  modern  school  is  so 
different — when  we  used  to  parse  Gray's  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard.  I  am  not  really  sure 
whether  I  want  to  live  with  Gray's  Elegy  or  not. 
But  I  know,  whether  or  not  I  should  ever  have 
wanted  to  enjoy  it,  that  it  was  spoiled  for  me 
forever  bv  the  fact  that  I  had  to  trv  to  make  those 
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words-  fit  each  other  in  a  grammatical   fashion, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  teacher  ought  to 
have  known  that  any  poet  has  a  license  to  use 
words  as  he  will,  and  whether  they  are  grammati- 
cal or  not,  they  may  still  he  poetry.     I  am  re- 
minded of  a  modern  poet  who  spoke  of  : 
"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies, 
The  Captains  and  the  Kings  depart." 
Rotten  grammar,  and  fine  poetry! 

Creative  Work 

In  the  modern  school  the  children  not  only 
come  to  love  the  things  which  are  most  worth 
while,  but  in  a  larger  and  larger  sense  the  modern 
school  is  asking  them  to  do  creative  work.  If 
there  is  anybody  here  who  has  not  yet  read 
Hughes  Mearns'  Creative  Youth,  he  ought  to  do 
it.  And  then  he  ought  to  take  up  the  sequel 
which  has  recently  appeared,  just  to  see  what 
one  teacher  has  been  able  to  do  with  a  group  of 
children  with  whom  he  worked,  children  who  were 
stimulated  by  him  to  undertake  and  dare  to  do 
the  things  they  were  able  to  do  if  only  some- 
body gave  them  encouragement. 

Again,  in  order  to  be  contrary,  may  I  suggest 
that  I  knew  a  third  grade  teacher,  once  upon  a 
time.  She  was  not  so  different  from  other  third 
grade  teachers.  Certainly  the  pupils  were  no  dif- 
ferent, but  she  had  a  different  idea  of  education. 
She  took  those  children  across  the  Hudson  River 
one  day,  up  on  the  Palisades,  on  the  other  side, 
and  they  had  a  wonderful  time  out-of-doors. 
The}-  were  the  beginning  of  a  group  who  would 
always  want  to  go  hiking  over  the  country,  a 
pretty  fair  sort  of  recreation  for  some  people. 
Some  of  us  need  even  more  of  it  than  we  do.  This 
teacher,  when  those  children  came  back,  didn't 
do  the  stereotyped  thing.  She  said,  "You  may 
write  of  your  experience  in  prose  or  in  verse." 
Xo\v,  nobody  is  afraid  to  write  verse  when  he  is 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  These  children  burst 
into  song  without  any  more  encouragement.  I 
will  never  forget  two  of  the  results  that  came 
from  that  trip,  because  I  visited  that  particular 
class  the  day  that  teacher  called  for  these  evi- 
dences of  the  experience  they  had  had. 

One  youngster   wrote  after  this   fashion: 

"We  went  down  to  the  river.  We  went  across 
in  a  ferry  boat.  We  climbed  a  hill.  We  picked 
flowers.  We  came  home.  We  had  a  good  time." 
That  young  man,  I  am  sure  is  headed  straight  for 
one  of  the  great  positions  as  a  captain  of  indus- 


try. He  was  economical  even  in  his  use  of  words. 
Another  youngster  in  that  same  group  of  third 
grade  children  wrote  after  this  fashion : 

"Old  King  Winter  still  held  the  lands, 

In  his  cold,  cold  frosty  hands. 

But  a  little  crocus  put  forth  its  head 

From  out  its  cold  and  icy  bed. 

The  crocus  said,  'My,  my,  I  am  cold, 

I  wish  I  had  not  been  so  bold. 

'But  still  I  am  glad  I  bring  joy, 

When  all  my  beauty  I  employ.'  " 
That  young  man  is  headed  straight  for  the  job 
of  an  impecunious  college  professor. 

But  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  this  modern  school 
of  ours  acknowledges  a  new  principle,  and  that 
principle  is  that  wherever  you  find  boys  and  girls 
you  find  a  wealth  of  power  and  ability  to  do 
creative  things.  And  the  job  the  school  sets  for 
itself  is  to  find  out  what  each  one  of  these  boys 
and  girls  can  do  well  and  then  encourages  them 
to  go  ahead  along  those  lines. 

I  don't  think  anything  else  that  has  happened 
in  the  past  one  hundred  years  is  half  so  important 
as  the  discovery  and  measurement  of  individual 
differences.  Surely  anybody  who  works  in  the 
recreation  movement  must  know  that.  Surely 
those  of  you  who  have  to  do  with  music  must 
want  some  people  to  consume  it  rather  than  to 
produce  it.  Surely  those  of  you  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  dramatics  must  recognize  the 
variations  which  exist  among  people,  and  you 
must  on  occasion  seek  business  managers  from 
among  them  rather  than  actors.  Surely  anyone 
who  has  a  group  of  individuals  in  front  of  him 
must  know  that  his  success  depends  on  picking 
out  each  individual  and  casting  him  for  the  part 
in  which  he  can  do  well.  That  is  what  the  modern 
school  is  trying  to  do.  We  are  proposing  today 
in  our  schools  that  it  is  our  obligation  to  provide 
that  unique  opportunity  for  every  pupil  which 
will  enable  him  to  grow  in  his  ability  to  solve 
problems,  engage  in  activities  requiring  skill  and 
do  creative  work. 

And  you  will  notice  my  emphasis  all  along  the 
line  places  the  center  of  activity  in  the  boy  or  girl 
and  not  in  the  person  of  the  teacher.  The  whole 
center  has  changed.  The  modern  school  doesn't 
say  we  are  going  to  do  this  with  boys  and  girls ; 
it  proposes  we  are  going  to  try  to  find  out  what 
these  boys  and  girls  can  do  and  then  we  will  en- 
courage them.  Then  we  will  stimulate  them  if  we 
may.  Then  we  will  lead  them  as  far  as  we  can 
along  the  lines  of  their  ability. 
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The  Recreation  Program  of  a  Single  School 

So  in  our  modern  school,  I  wish  I  could  take 
you  into  one  of  the  best  examples  and  let  you  see 
the  program  that  is  going  on  there,  which  I  will 
characterize  primarily  as  a  program  of  recreation. 
I  picked  from  a  single  school  a  list  of  activities 
which  are  carried  on  by  boys  and  girls  under  the 
supervision  of  teachers. 

There  is  the  dramatic  club.  I  don't  have  to 
dwell  upon  it.  You  know  exactly  what  that  may 
mean  for  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  become 
interested  in  that  field  of  work.  There  is  the  glee 
club.  I  have  heard  boys  and  girls  in  a  glee  club 
sing  so  much  better  music  than  the  ordinary  type 
of  song  that  is  distributed  at  50c  to  $1  per,  that  I 
wonder  that  they  ever  can  bring  themselves — and 
I  doubt  whether  they  can — to  accept  the  cheap 
amusements  which  pervade  some  places.  There  is 
an  orchestra,  and  an  orchestra  that  does  good  work. 
There  are  three  bands  in  one  school  and  promo- 
tion from  one  band  to  the  other  as  you  achieve 
more  in  ability.  And  the  children  are  going  to 
school  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  order 
that  they  may  practice  on  their  instruments,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  promoted  to  the  band,  and 
getting  no  credit  for  it,  nothing  except  the  joy 
and  satisfaction  that  comes  from  doing  it.  We  are 
accustomed  to  children  trying  out  for  athletic 
teams,  and  here  they  are  trying  out  for  something 
that  I  think  may  last  beyond  the  days  when  they 
want  to  play  football.  You  understand,  I  am  not 
saying  anything  against  football,  but  just  sug- 
gesting that  this  has  a  different  meaning. 

There  is  a  school  paper,  which  is  well  edited 
and  printed  in  the  school.  There  is  the  literary 
magazine,  which  carries  the  creative  work  of 
children  of  unusual  ability  and  which  again  is 
printed  and  edited  by  the  children.  There  is  the 
science  club  in  which  experiments  are  carried  on 
altogether  outside  of  any  of  those  that  are  written 
in  the  laboratory  manual. 

I  am  reminded  in  that  connection  of  a  teacher 
who  said,  when  it  was  proposed  that  if  we  got 
science  laboratories  in  our  schools  we  would  im- 
mediately develop  a  group  of  scientifically- 
minded,  inquiring  boys  and  girls,  "We  have  got 
today  the  lethargy  of  the  laboratory  and  not  the 
spirit  of  investigation."  Well,  if  you  want  the 
spirit  of  investigation,  you  will  find  it  where  these 
youngsters  are  out  more  or  less  on  their  own  in 
their  science  club. 

I  will  never  forget  a  shock  I  got  once  when  I 
came  into  contact  with  a  group  of  boys  like  that. 


One  of  them  was  making  what  I  thought  was  a 
toy  gasoline  engine.  I  looked  it  over  and  said, 
"That  is  a  nice-looking  toy  you  have  there."  He 
looked  at  me,  and  I  knew  right  where  I  stood 
after  he  looked  me  over!  He  said  with  all  con- 
tempt of  the  mature  scientist,  "Toy !  This  has  got 
to  make  the  boat  go!"  When  you  get  a  boy  to 
the  place  where  his  scientific  investigation  and  his 
work  in  the  laboratory  mean  that  he  is  making 
something  that  has  to  do  the  job,  you  have  a 
somewhat  different  attitude  from  that  which  he 
accepts  when  he  follows  the  laboratory  manual. 

They  have  the  nature  study  club  in  this  school 
I  am  telling  you  about.  And  they  have  the  hiking 
club  and  the  auto  club  and  the  aviation  club  and 
the  camera  club,  and  some  others.  I  haven't  begun 
to  recite  all  that  there  are.  But  possibly  I  have 
now  got  in  your  mind  something  of  the  point  of 
view  which  I  want  you  to  take  with  respect  to 
the  modern  school.  Don't  think  of  schools  any 
longer  as  places  where  children  go  to  recite  les- 
sons, because  if  you  have  that  kind  of  school  in 
your  community  it  is  high  time  that  you  got  some- 
body to  come  who  would  put  some  life  into  it  and 
make  it  a  place  where  children  may  live  and  work 
and  play,  to  their  own  advantage.  So  much  for 
the  curriculum  and  point  of  view  of  the  modern 
school. 

The  Modern   School  Plant 

Now  the  modern  school  plant  in  a  community 
that  knows  what  the  modern  school  is,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  school  plant  of  a  genera- 
tion ago.  I  can  remember  when,  in  cities  all  over 
the  United  States,  people  talked  about  building 
class  rooms,  and  they  said,  "The  school  system 
needs  fifty  more  class  rooms,"  and  that  is  what 
they  meant.  They  were  talking  in  terms  of  the 
job  to  be  done — build  fifty  more,  build  one  hun- 
dred more,  build  five  hundred  more  class  rooms, 
and  the  job  is  done.  It  would  be  pretty  difficult  to 
find  a  community  as  backward  as  that  now, 
although  you  still  find  some  members  of  boards  of 
estimate  and  apportionment  and  occasionally  a 
back-number  school  board,  or  sometimes  a  man 
who  doesn't  want  to  pay  more  taxes,  who  talks 
about  the  desirability  of  furnishing  class  rooms 
first  and  "then  let  us  have  all  these  other  things 
that  are  unimportant !"  That  is  the  attitude  of  a 
few  men  still. 

What  is  this  modern  school  plant  of  ours  ?  Does 
it  fit  this  modern  notion  of  education  ?  I  think  it 
does,  for  in  it  we  are  going  to  have  a  little 
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theater,  and  where  it  is  well  done  it  is  that  and  not 
a  box  with  a  platform  at  the  end  of  it.  And  most 
of  all,  if  I  may  be  pardoned,  not  an  arena  with 
a  stage  gymnasium  at  the  other  end  of  it.  I  said 
a  little  theater  in  the  modern  school  plant,  not  a 
gymnasium.  But  there  are  gymnasiums,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  and  not  a  play  field,  but  many  play 
fields. 

I  told  you  last  year — and  I  am  afraid  you  have 
forgotten  it — that  the  man  who  tells  you  a  city 
block  is  big  enough  for  an  elementary  school 
doesn't  know  what  a  modern  elementary  school  is. 
The  minimum  space  that  is  needed  by  the  children 
of  an  elementary  school  is  five  acres  of  land ;  and 
it  is  there,  if  you  will  only  go  out  and  get  it.  Tear 
down  the  houses  that  need  to  be  torn  down  in 
order  to  provide  it,  if  that  is  the  only  answer. 

Then  it  has  a  library,  not  just  a  little  room 
where  there  are  some  anthologies  sold  by 
people  who  want  to  display  for  you  all  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world  within  a  few  feet,  but  a  place 
where  the  books  that  children  may  come  in  and 
enjoy  and  love  are  put  where  they  can  get  at  them, 
where  they  can  walk  right  up  to  the  shelves  and 
pull  them  off,  where  they  can  sit  down  and  just 
read  to  their  hearts'  content. 

There  was  a  clever  man  some  years  ago  who 
wrote  an  article  in  Harpers'  which  was  headed, 
"Should  Students  Study?"  I  have  always  liked 
that  title,  and  I  have  always  thought  a  part  of  the 
answer  was  to  be  found  in  the  equipment  pro- 
vided in  the  modern  schools,  because  you  cannot 
expose  children  to  books  that  they  like  without 
their  coming  sooner  or  later  to  like  more  books 
and  more  books  and  better  books  and  more  ad- 
vanced books,  and  they  just  naturally  become 
studious,  almost  without  your  knowing  what  has 
happened  to  them,  if  the  provision  is  made.  I 
haven't  any  use  for  an  elementary  school  without 
a  library.  I  have  even  less  use  for  a  junior  or 
senior  high  school  that  proposes  to  put  in  a  little 
bit  of  space  the  books  children  need  when  I  know 
they  need  25,000  books  which  are  today  available 
for  children  and  which  they  will  so  much  enjoy  if 
that  provision  is  made  for  them.  Nobody  can 
deceive  me  into  thinking  that  because  there  is  a 
public  library  some  blocks  away  that  is  going  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  school.  The  library  has 
to  be  there. 

There  are  laboratories,  not  of  the  good  old- 
fashioned  type  where  you  were  limited  in  the 
possibilities,  but  a  place  where  you  can  work,  a 
place  where  you  can  do  the  things  you  are  really 


interested  in  doing  as  well  as  do  the  experiments 
that  are  provided  for  you.  There  is  a  dark  room 
big  enough  for  a  dozen  children  to  work  in  it  at 
once,  and  not  a  place  where  you  will  smother  if 
you  get  in  there  by  your  lonesome.  Yes,  it  is  a 
different  kind  of  building  that  I  have  in  mind. 
There  are  shops  that  have  tools,  a  great  variety  of 
tools,  where  you  can  do  a  great  variety  of  things, 
where  you  can  take  old  boxes  and  make  some- 
thing out  of  them,  where  you  can  take  metals  and 
work  with  metal-turning  machines  as  well  as  the 
woodworking  machines,  where  you  can  play  the 
electric  current  under  a  certain  control  that  will 
not  mean  you  get  too  severe  a  shock,  where  you 
can  have  the  facilities  for  doing  the  thousand  and 
one  things  boys  and  girls  want  to  do  and  from 
which  they  may  learn,  rather  than  the  other  type. 
The  studios,  yes,  a  place  where  you  can  express 
yourself  artistically,  for  there  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  things  that  we  get  our  greatest  satisfaction 
from — the  music  rooms  for  the  bands  and  glee 
clubs  and  orchestra,  for  the  moving  picture  and 
radio.  And  I  assume,  since  Mr.  Fox  made  his 
announcement  day  before  yesterday,  the  movie- 
tone, synchronized  sound  with  pictures.  All  that 
will  be  available. 

Where  Boys  and  Girls  Live,  Grow,  Work 
and  Play 

You  see  how  I  am  building  up  my  case.  All  of 
this  is  preliminary  to  my  major  thought.  When 
you  think  about  school  and  recreation,  I  want 
you  to  have  a  point  in  view,  and  that  point  in 
view  is  this  school  I  am  talking  about,  as  a  place 
where  individual  boys  and  girls  live  and  grow 
and  work  and  play.  And  they  do  it  because  of  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  and  understanding  which 
they  come  to  have  of  the  world  in  which  they  are 
living,  because  of  the  relationship  which  they  es- 
tablish among  themselves  under  the  leadership  of 
an  entirely  new  sort  of  person,  not  the  Czar  who 
used  to  preside  over  his  subjects  in  the  class  room, 
but  a  teacher  who  leads  a  group  of  boys  and  girls 
to  discover  the  things  which  they  can  do,  which 
they  like  to  do,  and  which  will  help  them  to  be- 
come the  men  and  women  which  they  hope  they 
may  be. 

The  modern  school  faculty  is  made  up  of  men 

and  women  who  are  trained  professionally.  They 

are  not  people  who  are  holding  jobs.    They  are 

ready  to  accept  responsibility  only  insofar  as  they 

(Continued  on  page  590) 
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Louisville  and  Leadership 

BY 
ETHEL  MAY  BOWERS 

The  Kathcrine  F.  Barker  Memorial  Field  Secretary  on  Athletics  and  Recreation  for  Women  and 

Girls,  P.  R.  A.  A. 


Louisville!  Louisville!  The  lure  of  the  Blue- 
Grass  Country  has  filled  our  minds  for  many 
months.  Some  of  us  thought  of  it  as  the  land  of 
thoroughbred  horses,  others  as  "the  home  of  Hos- 
pitality." All  of  us  looked  forward  to  the  Six- 
teenth National  Recreation  Congress  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  information  and  inspiration.  Com- 
bine the  two  in  equal  parts,  season  with  perfect 
fall  weather,  add  a  dash  of  spice  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky,  humor  from  our  own  Joseph 
l^ee,  and  mix  under  the  able  direction  of  Tom 
Rivers,  Fay  Marvin,  and  their  staffs,  in  that  very 
effective  mixing  bowl,  the  Brown  Hotel,  and  you 
have  the  "best  Congress  ever." 

Perhaps  you  think  the  weather  has  nothing  to 
do  with  hospitality,  but  you  are  mistaken,  for 
the  red  and  gold  of  the  trees,  the  bright  warm 
sun  and  the  perfect  harvest  moon  were  banners 
of  welcome  that  greeted  us  many  miles  from 
Louisville,  and  .were  displayed  throughout  our 
visit.  Those  who  came  on  the  special  train  or  who 
arrived  on  Sunday  had  an  opportunity  to  know 
this  hospitable  city  and  its  people  before  the 
pressure  of  meetings,  conferences  and  reports 
temporarily  drove  thoughts  of  personal  recreation 
from  our  minds.  But  not  for  long !  After  a  day 
filled  with  serious  discussions  of  playground  finan- 
cing, policies,  and  methods,  we  gathered  for  the 
opening  session. 

How  quickly  was  the  keynote  of  the  whole  con- 
vention struck  in  that  short  meeting !  How  soon 
were  six  hundred  individuals  from  nearly  as 
many  communities  molded  into  one  joyous  group ! 
Was  it  the  magic  of  Mr.  Zangig's  music,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Mayor  Harrison,  the  ability  of  Mr. 
Mallery,  the  charm  of  Mrs.  Mack  and  her  game 
leaders  from  Detroit,  or  the  honor  conferred  upon 
our  President  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky  ?  We  are  inclined  to  believe  it  was  the 
last  for  we  were  so  intensely  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Lee  received  the  title  of  Kentucky 
"Colonel". 

The  theme  of  the  entire  Congress  was  "Leader- 


ship." It  was  discussed  in  the  section  meetings, 
emphasized  by  the  summarizers,  and  formed  the 
keystone  of  all  of  the  addresses. 

In  considering  the  Congress  as  a  whole  we  must 
not  neglect  those  intangible  things  that  are  barely 
mentioned  on  the  program,  or  cannot  be  found  on 
any  printed  page — friends,  contacts  and  informal 
conferences,  and  their  effect  on  the  subject  of 
"Leadership." 

The  greatest  value  of  the  Congress,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  is  the  fact  that  we  see  there  the 
friends  we  have  made  at  the  district  conferences, 
or  at  Atlantic  City,  Memphis,  Asheville, — dare 
any  of  us  admit  we  have  attended  Congresses 
much  further  back  than  that?  There  is  a  great 
joy  in  seeing  these  friends  again,  talking  about 
"that  night  on  the  Boardwalk"  or  "didn't  we  have 
a  good  time — ."  You  know,  all  that  jolly  chatter 
that  makes  the  Congress  so  happy  and  so  very, 
very  noisy !  Then  there  is  the  benefit  that  comes 
as  these  friends  compare  experiences  for  the 
last  year.  They  block  the  halls,  crowd  around  the 
desks,  forget  to  tell  the  elevator  man  where  to 
stop,  while  all  the  time  you  hear,  "How  did  you 
get  that  new  playground  ?"  "Remember  that  idea 
you  gave  me  ?  It  worked  fine."  "Have  you  found 
a  good  way  to — "  and  so  on  from  breakfast  until 
the  new  day  dawns. 

Then  there  is  the  new  worker,  who  is  attend- 
ing the  Congress  for  the  first  time.  Everyone  is 
strange,  everything  is  new,  but  not  for  long. 
These  Recreation  Congresses  are  such  friendly 
meetings  that  if  anyone  is  lonely  or  a  stranger 
after  the  first  day  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  "old 
timers."  One  of  their  duties,  and  pleasures,'  is  in 
bringing  people  together,  helping  the  "new- 
comers" to  make  the  contacts  which  will  be  of 
greatest  value  to  them.  Those  with  experience  are 
generous  with  their  time  and  advice,  and  thus 
many  a  new  worker,  discouraged,  and  lonely, 
finds  that  others  have  faced  just  the  same  prob- 
lems and  learns  new  methods  of  solving  them. 
Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  such  contacts,  the 
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restored  confidence,  the  renewed  enthusiasm,  the 
new  ideas,  that  come  as  a  result  of  these  informal 
conferences  in  out-of-the-way  corners,  day  and 
night. 

Other  informal  conferences  of  several  persons 
of  like  interests  are  never  found  on  the  program, 
yet  are  of  great  importance,  and  often  show  very 
tangible  results.  The  formation  of  the  Southern 
Physical  Education  Association  was  an  outcome 
of  the  Memphis  Congress.  Revised  game  rules, 
better  understanding  and  more  cooperation  among 
local  and  district  groups,  and  research  projects  of 
all  kinds  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  results  of 
these  informal  conferences  at  each  Congress. 

Last,  but  not  least  of  the  conferences,  are  those 
that  are  outgrowths  of  the  section  meetings  which 
are  usually  scheduled  for  Thursday  afternoon — 
that  period  supposedly  free  for  recreation,  which 
has  become  the  busiest  afternoon  of  the  week! 
How  impossible  to  attend  all  the  interesting 
groups,  and  how  difficult  to  choose  the  most  im- 
portant one !  At  Atlantic  City  a  few  people  inter- 
ested in  parties  and  picnics  gathered  and  ex- 
changed ideas.  At  Louisville  there  was  an  entire 
section  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  because  that 
was  not  enough,  they  held  a  party,  and  everyone 
attending  had  to  write  out  and  present  at  the 
door  his  or  her  best  party  or  picnic  stunt,  and 
teach  it  to  the  group  if  time  permitted.  What  a 
good  idea !  Why  not  have  demonstration  commit- 
tees, and  have  each  member  teach  one  game,  stunt 
or  novelty.  Many  complained  that  there  were  just 
too  many  things  to  do,  especially  Thursday  after- 
noon, and  wished  there  could  be  other  times  for 
those  suddenly  arranged  conferences  which  are 
so  interesting  and  important. 

The  importance  of  recreation  for  the  recreation 
leader  was  not  overlooked,  and,  in  fact,  the  social 
events  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Congress 
program.  The  game  night  was  a  jolly  affair.  Who 
will  forget  the  spelling  contest,  with  prizes  of  oil 
cloth  animals  from  the  Detroit  Department  of 
Recreation,  or  the  Dumbbell  dance?  Especially 
the  Dumbbell  dance ! 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  the  program  was  the 
Play  Festival  produced  by  the  Louisville  Recrea- 
tion Department  and  the  Physical  Education  De- 
partments of  the  public  schools.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful performance — a  pageant  with  a  simple  theme 
— in  which  Leadership  showed  Youth  the  many 
fascinating  activities  for  leisure  hours.  Hundreds 
of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  from  the  Louisville 


schools  took  part  with  such  joy  that  it  appeared 
not  a  pageant,  but  an  actual  play  period.  The 
pageant  was  written  by  Fay  Marvin  and  its  pres- 
entation must  have  made  Mr.  Marvin  very  happy. 
The  dancing  was  especially  well  done,  both  Eng- 
lish folk  and  square  dancing.  The  whole  per- 
formance was  a  demonstration  of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  joyous  leadership  and  Miss  Dorothea 
Nelson,  Assistant  Director  of  Recreation,  and  the 
Physical  Education  Department  of  the  Louisville 
Public  Schools,  who  cooperated  in  putting  on  the 
pageant,  deserve  the  congratulations  of  the  citizens 
and  visitors  who  witnessed  the  performance. 

vSpeaking  of  dancing,  we  must  not  forget  the 
affair  Wednesday  evening.  With  so  many  clever 
novelties  in  grand  marches,  Paul  Jones  variations, 
ice  breakers,  and  mixers,  no  one  knew  what  dance 
it  was  or  to  whom  it  had  been  promised.  More- 
over, no  one  cared,  for  partners  were  plentiful, 
and  charming,  of  course. 

Then  we  must  not  forget  the  many  outings ; 
the  visit  to  the  beautiful  parks  of  Louisville ;  the 
boat  trip  on  the  Ohio  at  sunset,  with  dancing  to  a 
Negro  orchestra  and  a  return  by  moonlight ;  ex- 
cursions to  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  Lincoln's 
birthplace,  and  Mammoth  Cave.  It  was  impossible 
to  do  everything.  With  meetings  so  interesting 
and  trips  so  tempting  what  should  one  do?  One 
brave  group  under  Mr.  Weir's  able  direction 
solved  the  problem  by  visiting  the  parks  before 
breakfast,  and  then  they  were  free  to  enjoy  the 
boat  trip  Thursday  afternoon.  Most  of  us  had  to 
be  content  to  go  on  one  of  the  trips — and  to  brag 
that  ours  was  the  most  delightful. 

Mr.  Lee  concluded  by  saying  that  we  have  not 
solved  the  problem  of  leadership  at  this  Congress. 
"How  could  we?  We  have  had  only  five  days. 
Education  has  been  discussed  for  about  a  million 
years.  Despite  not  having  reached  the  goal,  we 
have  done  very  well  this  week." 

The  Sixteenth  National  Recreation  Congress 
was  over.  The  meetings  had  been  helpful ;  the 
idea  of  having  section  meetings  for  discussion, 
general  meetings  for  summarizers  and  major  ad- 
dresses was  acclaimed  a  success.  New  friends 
were  made  and  old  acquaintances  renewed.  In- 
formal conferences  provided  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  ideas,  coordination  of  activities  and  re- 
newed enthusiasm.  Social  gatherings,  large  and 
small,  provided  many  happy  hours  for  the  hard 
working  recreation  leader.  The  Congress  was 
over,  and  everyone  said  it  was  "the  best  ever." 


Some  Games  for  Christmas  Parties 


The  following  directions  for  games  appropri- 
ate for  the  Christmas  season  have  been  taken  from 
a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Recreation  Commission 
of  Highland  Park,  Michigan. 

Pull  In,  Pull  Out 

Draw  holly  wreath  on  floor  in  colors.  Guests 
form  circle,  quick  music  is  started,  and  they  dance 
about  the  wreath — as  they  dance  they  try  to  make 
some  player  touch  holly  wreath.  Anyone  touching 
wreath  is  debarred.  Game  continues  until  only 
one  player  remains. 

Kristmas  Kandy 

Hide  hard  candies  all  over  room.  Guests  re- 
ceive little  crepe  paper  (green  and  red)  baskets, 
and  search  for  candies.  Give  .prize  to  one  having 
most  candy  in  basket. 

Christinas  Bells 

Suspend  a  large  Christmas  wreath  in  a  door- 
way at  a  convenient  height  from  the  floor,  with 
a  bell  hidden  in  it.  Prepare  in  advance  "snow- 
balls" made  of  cotton  batting  covered  with  white 
tissue  paper.  The  players  stand  about  eight  feet 
from  the  wreath  and  take  turns  one  at  a  time. 
Each  is  given  three  snowballs  and  the  one  who 
succeeds  in  throwing  all  three,  one  at  a  time, 
through  the  wreath  is  given  the  prize.  To  make 
it  more  exciting  sides  may  be  chosen,  and  each 
one  of  the  three  snowballs  numbered,  one  being 
5,  the  other  10,  and  the  third  20.  If  the  ball  num- 
bered 5  goes  through,  it  counts  five  for  that  play- 
er's side.  If  it  does  not  go  through  no  points  are 
scored.  If  a  player  accidentally  hits  the  little  bell 
which  is  hidden  in  the  wreath,  it  counts  twenty- 
five  for  his  side. 

Christmas  Candles 

A  small  tree  with  lighted  candles  is  placed  on 
a  table.  Blindfold  the  players,  one  at  a  time, 
turn  the  blindfolded  player  around  three  times 
and  allow  him  to  take  five  steps  toward  the  tree. 
He  blows  and  tries  to  extinguish  as  many  lights 
as  possible. 

A  Christmas  Puzzle  Box  Game 

Have  inexpensive  articles  done  up  in  boxes  that 
do  not  give  clues  to  the  contents.  On  a  tag  at- 
tached to  each  box  write  something  that  suggests 
the  article  inside  as : 

A  place  for  reflection — A  small  mirror 
An  absorbing  subject — A  blotter 
Sweet  sixteen — Sixteen  chocolates 


What  men  know  about  women — A  blank  book 

Gathered  from  many  lands — Assorted  nuts 

Old  standbys — A  pair  of  slippers 

Light  keepers — Candlesticks 

The  root  of  all  evil — A  purse  with  pennies 

Arrange  the  boxes  on  a  table.  Give  the  players 
pencils  and  cards  and  let  them  write  what  they 
think  each  box  contains  from  the  title  that  is 
read. 

The  boxes  may  be  awarded  according  to  the 
number  of  correct  answers.  The  person  having 
the  largest  number  may  choose  the  first  box. 

The  Spider  Maze 

Fashion  a  large  red  spider  out  of  crepe  paper, 
using  black  paper  for  his  eyes.  Twist  black  crepe 
paper  for  his  legs.  Place  him  in  the  center  of  a 
table  in  a  bed  of  green  crepe  paper  leaves.  From 
under  the  body  have  as  many  red  strings  as  there 
are  people.  Let  the  people,  one  at  a  time  select  a 
string  and  proceed  to  wind  it  on  a  foundation  ball 
of  black  crepe  paper.  The  person  follows  the 
string,  which  is  wound  around  the  table  legs  and 
chairs  placed  at  the  table.  When  he  finds  the  end 
of  the  string,  he  discovers  a  small  gift  wrapped  in 
crimson  crepe  paper.  Only  one  person  winds  at  a 
time;  he  must  not  break  the  string  and  must  un- 
wind it  unaided.  This  game  is  most  successful 
when  the  company  is  less  than  twelve. 

Paper  Blow  Ball 

Make  the  balls  of  white  or  colored  wrapping 
paper,  not  too  heavy.  To  make  a  ball,  cut  the 
paper  into  a  circle  about  the  size  of  a  saucer  and 
fold  across  the  middle.  Fold  this  once  again  across 
the  middle,  so  that  when  the  paper  is  opened  the 
circle  is  marked  into  four  quarters.  Cut  one  of 
these  lines  to  the  center,  and  slide  one  quarter 
over  the  next-  quarter,  pinning  the  two  together, 
making  a  little  three  sided  piece.  Make  eight  of 
these  into  a  ball  by  fastening  the  flat  sides  to- 
gether. 

The  game  is  played  by  two  people,  each  player 
having  one  ball.  The  players  stand  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  room  beside  a  chair,  and  the  further 
chair  is  the  goal  for  each  opponent.  A  palm  leaf 
fan  is  given  to  each,  and  with  this,  he  must  blow 
his  ball  along  the  floor,  trying  to  get  it  under  the 
chair  at  the  further  side  of  the  room.  At  the 
same  time  he  tries  to  blow  the  other  ball  back  to 
delay  the  progress  of  his  opponent.  The  hands 
and  feet  must  not  touch  the  balls.  The  one  who 
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first  blows  his  ball  under  the  opposite  chair  wins 
the  game. 

This  can  also  be  played  by  a  company,  divided 
into  sides,  two  playing  against  each  other  at  a 
time.  The  score  is  kept  for  each  side  and  the  side 
winning  the  greater  number  of  sets  wins  the 
game. 

If  the  room  is  large  enough  all  can  play  at 
once,  each  person  being  matched  against  another. 
Or  all  can  play  at  once  for  individual  scores,  the 
person  succeeding  first  winning  the  game. 

Candy  Catchers 

Form  a  "chimney"  by  placing  as  many  straight 
chairs  as  there  are  players  in  a  circle,  with  the 
seats  facing  out.  Hang  on  the  back  of  each  chair 
an  empty  paper  bag  or  stocking,  marked  with  the 
name  of  a  player. 

The  game  is  started  by  choosing  a  Santa  Claus. 
Then  all  other  players  stand  at  a  goal  line  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  facing  away  from  the 
"chimney." 

Santa  places  two  pieces  of  candy  in  every  stock- 
ing, except  one,  and  in  this  one  he  puts  a  whistle. 
This  done,  he  claps  his  hands  as  a  signal  for  the 
other  players  to  rush  to  the  chimney,  empty  and 
replace  their  stockings  and  then  dash  to  the  goal 
line  for  safety  before  the  one  who  found  the 
whistle  can  blow  it.  When  the  whistle  is  blown, 
all  who  are  not  safe  on  the  goal  line  must  stop 
where  they  are  and  forfeit  one  of  their  pieces  of 
candy  to  the  whistler.  The  whistler  then  chooses 
the  next  Santa  from  among  the  number  who 
reached  the  goal  safely. 

Each  player  must  mark  his  own  stocking  so  he 
can  tell  it  quickly,  for  each  Santa  is  allowed  to 
move  the  stockings,  and  usually  he  will  put  the 
whistle  in  a  stocking  that  is  hard  to  reach  quickly. 
The  game  continues  until  every  player  has  been 
the  whistler  once,  and  the  winner  is  the  player 
who  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  most  candies. 

Snowballs 

Players  are  divided  into  groups  of  about  three 
couples  each.  They  form  circles.  One  player 
from  each  circle  is  given  a  white  balloon  and 
asked  to  step  into  the  center  of  the  circle  and  blow 
it  up.  This  may  be  done  as  a  contest  to  see  which 
circle  has  the  most  longwinded  representative. 
The  center  player  tosses  the  balloon  into  the  air. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  to  see  which  circle  can 
keep  its  balloon  up  in  the  air  the  longest,  without 
taking  more  than  one  step  away  from  the  circle. 


Christinas  Ties 

Two  lines  face  each  other.  A  tie  is  given  to  the 
leader  of  each,  one  red,  the  other  green.  At  a 
given  signal  each  leader  puts  on  his  tie  and  ties  it, 
turns  and  shakes  hands  with  his  neighbor  on  the 
right,  then  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  unties  it 
and  passes  it  to  the  person  next  to  him.  The  line 
finishing  first  wins.  The  leader  may  wear  the  tie. 

Choosing  Christmas  Presents 

Players  are  seated  in  a  circle  about  the  tree. 
Each  player  in  turn  is  allowed  to  choose  two  or 
three  presents.  The  choice,  however,  is  limited  to 
articles  which  begin  with  the  player's  own  initials. 
Thus  Henry  Smith  might  have  for  his  Christmas 
cheer  such  things  as  hairpins  and  skates  and  Mary 
Ann  Jones  would  find  herself  choosing  a  motor- 
boat,  aeroplane  and  a  jumping  jack. 

Hunt  the  Ring 

The  players  stand  in  a  large  circle,  holding  in 
their  hands  a  string  which  has  been  tied  so  as  to 
form  a  large  loop  and  on  which  a  gold  band  ring 
has  been  placed.  One  player  stands  in  the  center 
of  circle  and  all  other  players  take  hold  of  string 
and  move  their  hands  as  if  passing  the  ring  from 
one  to  another.  The  standing  player  tries  to  guess 
its  location,  and  taps  the  hand  of  any  player  which 
he  supposes  may  have  the  ring.  If  any  player  is 
caught  with  the  ring,  he  changes  places  with  the 
person  in  the  center. 

A  Christmas  Stocking  Puzzle 

The  hostess  brings  forth  a  huge  stocking  made 
of  coarse  net,  and  filled  with  all  sorts  of  small 
things,  such  as  a  pencil,  an  eraser,  a  paper  cutter, 
a  ball,  a  spoon,  a  pen,  a  nail  file  and  so  on.  This 
is  held  in  plain  view  for  a  short  while,  so  that  the 
guests  may  observe  the  contents.  Then  it  is  taken 
away  and  they  are  told  to  write  down  the  names 
of  as  many  of  the  things  as  they  can  remember. 
The  one  who  has  been  the  cleverest  at  this  is  pre- 
sented with  a  prize. 

Helping  Santa  Claus 

Dress  a  rag  doll  to  represent  Santa  Claus,  and 
fasten  him  securely  on  top  of  a  chimney  made  of 
cardboard.  Then  blindfold  one  person  at  a  time, 
present  him  with  a  bushy  piece  of  cotton,  and 
have  him  try  to  pin  Santa's  whiskers  on. 

A  New  Year's  Game 

Have  twelve  objects  scattered  around  the  room, 
one  representing  each  month  of  the  year.   These 
(Continued  on  page  592) 


Winter  Sports  Activities  and  Programs 


Quincy's  First  Winter  Carnival 

Fifteen  thousand  sport  lovers  took  part  in  the 
first  winter  sports  carnival  held  by  the  city  of 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  when  on  January  27th, 
the  St.  Moritz  of  the  Blue  Hills  was  dedicated. 
The  program  included  a  parade,  ski  jumping, 
toboggan  rides,  skating  races  and  general  skating. 
After  appropriate  addresses  had  been  made,  the 
city  officials  took  the  first  rides  on  the  new  tobog- 
gan slides  and  the  carnival  was  in  full  swing,  with 
all  the  thrills  which  exciting  ski  jumps  and  fancy 
skating  events  can  provide. 

1928  Winter  Sports  in  Ottawa 

The  Playgrounds  Department  of  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada reports  a  very  successful  winter  sports  pro- 
gram centering  about  ten  skating  rinks,  six  hockey 
rinks,  two  speed  skating  one-eighth  mile  tracks 
and  one  toboggan  slide.  There  were  five  hockey 
leagues,  in  which  50  teams  competed  under  the 
following  classifications ;  heavy  senior,  light 
senior,  intermediate,  junior  and  juvenile.  Every 
week-end,  speed  skating  point  competition  cham- 


pionships were  scheduled  for  speed  skates  and 
common  skates.  Over  200  outstanding  skaters 
competed  each  Saturday  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. There  were  six  fancy  dress  carnivals  at 
the  different  rinks.  The  average  number  of  com- 
petitors was  between  300  and  400  while  spectators 
numbered  between  800  and  1500. 

AVif  Haven's  Winter  Carnival 

The  winter  carnival  held  in  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut in  February,  1929  was  a  colorful  affair. 
School  children  vied  for  honors  in  the  morning 
session ;  in  the  afternoon  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire 
Girls  and  similar  groups  and  West  Haven  gram- 
mar school  students  competed  in  a  series  of 
events.  In  the  evening  program  came  fancy  skat- 
ing events  and  the  coronation  of  the  queen. 
Beautifully  costumed  groups  formed  the  back- 
ground for  the  spectacle,  adding  color  and  charm. 
The  ice  palace  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  rink 
provided  the  setting  for  the  queen.  Illumined 
from  within,  its  reflections  on  the  ice  gave  the 
palace  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
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IT inter  Sports  Day  in  Detroit 

Detroit's  tenth  annual  outdoor  winter  sports 
-day  held  at  Belle  Isle,  January  26th  and  27th, 
1929  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Recreation  and  the  Department  of  Parks  and 
Boulevards  brought  out  approximately  25,000 
spectators.  This  year's  meet  surpassed  any  previ- 
ous one  both  in  the  number  of  spectators  and 
participants.  There  were  268  entries  and  255  con- 
testants took  part  in  the  various  events.  Thirty- 
two  championship  records  were  broken.  The 
weather  was  ideal  on  both  days  and  the  ice  was 
in  perfect  condition.  There  were  dashes  and  re- 
lays for  juvenile,  junior  and  intermediate  boys, 
and  events  for  junior  and  senior  girls  and  senior 
men.  Obstacle  races,  and  fancy  skating  were  a 
part  of  the  program. 

II' inter  Sports  in  Melrose 

During  the  early  part  of  last  winter  the  Park 
Commission  of  Melrose,  Massachusetts,  sent  a 
letter  to  residents  of  the  city  stating  that  the  Com- 
mission was  about  to  start  a  campaign  of  winter 
sports  activities  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Parks  and  Playgrounds.  The 
letter  outlined  the  program  of  hockey  leagues, 
general  skating,  coasting  parties,  snowshoe  and 
ski  parties,  hikes  and  a  three-day  carnival.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  announcement  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing questionnaire  which  residents  were  asked 
to  fill  out  and  return  to  the  office. 

I  Name Address Age .... 

I  am  interested  in  the  following  events  that  I 
have  checked  and  would  like  to  have  you  keep  me 
informed  of  the  dates  that  you  are  to  have  events 
and  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting. 

Coasting  parties For  Young 

For  grown-ups Skating  parties 

Snou   shoe  parties Snow  shoe  hikes 

Ski  parties Remarks 


Many  enthusiastic  replies  were  received,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  example : 

"I'd  like  to  join  the  parties,  especially  skat- 
ing parties  for  the  fellows  and  young  ladies 
of  Melrose.  I  am  a  working  girl." 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  George  W.  Rogers, 

Superintendent  of   Parks  and  Playgrounds,  sent 

out  a  letter  to  those  who  replied  to  the  question- 

l  naire  telling  of  the  success  of  the  project  and 

asking  suggestions  for  next  winter's  program. 


More  About   Winter  Sports 

The  Hibbing,  Minnesota,  Recreation  Council 
in  a  statement  entitled  "Rural  Recreation  Pro- 
gram Suggestions"  for  the  school,  4-H  Clubs,  and 
farmers'  clubs,  has  issued  some  suggestions  for 
winter  sports,  among  them  the  following: 

Miscellaneous  Winter  Sports  Events 

1.  Winter  Sports  Day 

2.  Decorated  Sled  Parade 

3.  Stained  Glass  Window  Contest 

4.  Snow  Modelling  Contest 

5.  Horseshoe  Pitching  on  Ice 

6.  Snow  Shoe  Races 

7.  Mardi  Gras  or  Costume  Events  on  skating 
rinks 

8.  Home  Made  Ice  Boats  using  3  skates  for 
runners  and  rudder 

9.  Ice  Tennis 

10.  Snow  Battles 

11.  Ice  Relays 

12.  Figure  Skating 

13.  Ice  Hockey 

14.  Ice  Curling 

The  Christmas  Putz 

Throughout  the  Lehigh  Valley  in  Pennsylvania 
there  exists  an  interesting  custom  of  German  and 
Swiss  origin  known  as  the  "Christmas  Putz." 
Entire  miniature  villages  and  scenes  of  various 
kinds  are  constructed  by  individual  families  and 
invitations  are  extended  to  the  community 
through  the  press  and  other  channels  to  call  to 
see  the  exhibition. 

In  one  home  in  Allentown  during  the  1928 
Christmas  holidays,  a  mountain  scene  was  de- 
picted, showing  water  falling  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  farm  scenes,  a  country  club,  railroad 
trains,  a  military  camp  and  a  military  wedding. 
A  sassafras  tree  wrapped  in  wadding  to  give  the 
effect  of  snow  was  set  up  in  connection  with  the 
putz.  About  2,000  people  visited  the  home  to  see 
the  putz.  Another  home  had  a  putz  built  on  a 
platform  9  feet  by  10  feet  showing  two  large  rail- 
roads and  tunnel,  a- railroad  bridge  over  the  water 
and  a  village  of  the  most  modern  type  with  streets 
plainly  marked.  In  the  corner  of  the  putz  stood 
a  Christmas  tree  fitted  with  219  red  balls,  each 
three  inches  in  diameter.  In  a  third  home  was 
displayed  a  modern  suburban  town  complete  to 
the  last  detail,  even  to  an  elevated  railway  and 
lighted  street  signs. 
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FAVORITES 

with  children  everywhere — big  and  lit- 
tle, boys  and  girls  alike — are  these  de- 
lightful playground  devices.  Favorites, 
too,  with  all  who  are  concerned  with 
playground  problems,  because  they  are 
safe  and  trouble-free;  and  because  their 
cost  is  so  small,  as  compared  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  they  entertain. 


GIANT    LOUDEN    WHIRL  -  AROUND 

provides  thrills  a-plenty  for  50  or  more  children 
at  one  time,  at  a  cost  per  child  so  low  as  to  be 
almost  negligible. 


LOUDEN    SWING -BOB 

— a  favorite,  particularly  with  the  smaller  chil- 
dren. They  like  its  sweeping  and  rising  and 
dipping  motion.  Room  for  a  dozen  children  or 
more. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

which  shows  more  than  50  approved  play- 
ground devices,  and  carries  interesting  informa- 
tion concerning  planning  and  arrangement  of 
practical  playgrounds. 

Louden  Playground  Equipment 

Manufactured  by  J.  E.  Porter  Corp. 
118  Broadway  Ottawa,  Illinois 


Summary  of  Recreation  Congress 

(Continued  on  page  560) 

We  didn't  quite  finish.  It  would  have  been  ver 
remarkable  if  we  could  have  finished  it — coul( 
have  known  just  exactly  what  education  is.  Bu 
it  was  not  to  be.  You  know  you  can't  do  a  thinj 
like  that  quickly  and  the  fact  that  we  have  lef 
off  feeling  we  haven't  finished  is  a  most  health-* 
sign  and  a  good  outcome  of  the  conference. 


Recreation  Executives 

(Continued  from  page  568) 

Where  Does  Education  Leave  Off  anc 
Recreation  Begin  as  Far  as  the  Taxpayer  Is 
Concerned? — In  the  opinion  of  Bernard  Joy 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  the  taxpayer  thinks  of  educatioi 
and  recreation  in  terms  of  the  men  on  the  job- 
education  in  terms  of  the  superintendent  o 
schools,  recreation  in  terms  of  the  recreation  ex 
ecutive.  He  also  thinks  in  terms  of  the  institu 
tions.  Education  is  represented  to  him  by  th< 
schoolhouse ;  recreation,  by  the  playground.  Thi 
taxpayer's  judgment  cannot  always  be  relied  upoi 
as  he  is  uninformed  and  very  likely  to  questioi 
whether  there  have  been  special  results.  It  i: 
therefore  important  that  terms  understandable  t< 
the  taxpayer  be  used  and  that  he  be  kept  informed 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  what  particula: 
activities  are  educational  and  what  recreational 
It  was  agreed  that  education  must  be  supportec 
by  tax  funds  because  of  its  urgent  need.  This  i: 
equally  true  of  recreation.  The  difficulty  lies  ii 
finding  the  line  of  demarcation.  In  Clevelanc 
the  evening  school  classes  and  the  activities  oi 
the  Community  Center  Division  operate  at  th< 
same  time.  The  departments  are  entirely  sepa 
rate,  but  certain  principles  have  been  laid  dowr 
dependent  on  the  attitude  and  purpose  of  thos< 
coming  to  the  centers.  The  groups  whose  mem 
bers  come  to  improve  themselves  are  callec 
"classes."  Those  whose  sole  object  is  to  have  « 
good  time  or  to  prepare  themselves  to  have  2 
good  time  are  organized  into  clubs  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Community  Center  Department. 

One  of  the  seven  fundamentals  of  education  as 
outlined  by  the  National  Education  Association, 
one  executive  pointed  out,  is  to  train  young  people 
in  the  right  use  of  leisure.  Since  one  of  the 
planks  in  the  recreation  platform  is  "education 
for  the  right  use  of  leisure"  there  can  be  no  very 
great  line  of  difference.  When  recreation  work- 
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ers  come  to  think  of  themselves  as  educators  and 
stop  thinking  of  people  who  teach  school  as  the 
only  educators,  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way. 

Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  of  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, suggested  that  recreation  workers  think  of 
education  as  the  learning  of  new  things  and  of 
recreation  as  a  repetition  of  enjoyable  things 
which  have  been  learned.  People  go  to  recreation 
centers  to  do  those  things  they  have  learned  to  do 
and  like  to  do.  The  big  job  is  to  guide  children 
to  do  with  pleasure  the  things  they  ought  to  do, 
and  to  help  them  find  the  best  things  to  do  in 
their  leisure  time. 

Announcement  was  made  of  a  report  on  "Stand- 
ards in  Playground  Apparatus"  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  recreation  executives  after  consid- 
erable study.  It  was  voted  by  the  meeting  that 
the  P.  R.  A.  A.  be  requested  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute copies  of  the  report. 


DIRECTORS  RECREATIONAL  LEADERS  TEACHERS 

Do    you    wish    help    in    your    production    problems    and 
A    Monthly    Magazine 

THE    DRAMA 

Become  a  member  of 
CHURCH  AND  DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

289    Fourth    Avenue,    New    York,    N.    Y. 
Subscribing   $2.50  Service   $5.00 


During  the  Louisville  Congress,  sev- 
eral hundred  representatives  learned  to 
spin  the  AERO-DEVIL. 

The  AERO-DEVIL  is  being  taught  at 
the  National  Recreation  School. 

The  AERO-DEVIL  will  be  on  more 
than  6000  playgrounds  next  season. 

Many  playgrounds  held  tournaments 
with  the  AERO-DEVIL  last  season, 
with  marked  success. 

Write  for  information. 


Toy  Creation  Shops 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


Our  Mr.  Collins  wishes  to  thank 
those  delegates  whose  cooperation 
made  the  Aero-Devil  demonstration 
a  happy  diversion,  at  the  Congress. 


Licensed     under     Patents 

of  October  23.    1923 

March  25,   1924 


"Junglegym"     Trade    Mark 

Registered  United   States 

Patent    Office 


Junglegym— 

The  Climbing  Structure 

The  playground  equipment  without  a  fault. 
Consider — absolute  safety  a  proven  fact. 
During  the  past  five  years  approximately 
15,000,000  child  play  hours  have  been  en- 
joyed on  Junglegyms  without  an  accident. 

Real  physical  education — no  passive  posi- 
tions on  Junglegym.  Physically  and  men- 
tally he  is  "on  the  go,"  building  muscle,  co- 
ordinating mind  and  body,  developing  cour- 
age, will  power  and  self-reliance. 


Junglegym 
Junior 

Wood 

or 
Steel 


Junglegym's  little  brother.  The  same  prin- 
ciple and  construction,  but  for  the  smaller 
children  from  3  to  8. 


Playground     Department 
Ghicopee,  Mass. 
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AMERICAN  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

NONE  BETTER 

Write  for  No.  14  Catalog  of  Complete  Line 
American  Playground  Device  Co.,  Anderson,  Indiana 


IT   HAS    BEEN    SO   FOR   30   YEARS 

AUGURS 

Preeminently  Headquarters 

For  NETS  —  NETS  af  every  kind  and  description 

for  every  conceivable  purpose  for   which  nets  are 

ever  used. 

Specializing  in  GOLF  PRACTICE  NETS,  TENNIS 
NETS— forty  or  more  varieties.  BASKET  BALL  GOAL 
NETS.  PROTECTION  NETS  for  Basket  Ball  Rooms, 
etc.  BASE  BALL  CAGE  NETS.  SOCCER  FOOTBALL 
NETS.  LA  CROSSE  NETS.  HOCKEY  NETS.  BAN- 
NER NETS.  VOLLEY  BALL  NETS. 

Make  your  wants  known.    Prompt  reply  will  follow 


35   FULTON   STREET 


W.  A.  AUGUR 

Augur's   Net   and   Twine   Store 


NEW   YORK 


DIAMOND 


Official  Pitching  Shoes 


= 


DIAMOND      Official 
Pitching     Horseshoes 
conform      exactly      to 
the      requirements      of      the 
National     Horseshoe     Pitch- 
ing  Association. 

Professionals,  amateurs, 
women  and  children,  prefer 
Diamonds  because  of  their 


balance  and  exactness.  Drop 
forged  from  high  grade 
steel,  they  won't  chip  or 
break. 

Diamond  accessories  in- 
clude stakes,  stake  holders, 
official  courts,  carrying 
cases,  score  pads  and  rule 
books. 


DIAMOND    CALK    HORSESHOE    COMPANY 

4610    Grand    Avenue,    Duluth,    Minn. 


Providing  Leadership 

(Continued  from  page  579) 

must  give  guidance  and  leadership  to  boys  and 
girls.  They  no  longer  seek  to  make  themselves 
the  center  of  the  whole  situation,  but  rather  they 
take  the  place  that  you  do  when  you  do  your  best 
work,  in  encouraging  others  to  accept  responsibil- 
ity and  in  helping  them  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems. 

Now,  what  can  we  hope  from  a  situation  like 
that?  Boys  and  girls  who  are  growing  up  in  this 
modern  school  ought  to  furnish  to  those  of  you 
who  are  interested  in  the  recreation  program  ex- 
actly the  type,  first  of  all  of  boys  and  girls,  young 
men  and  young  women,  who  want  to  go  with  the 
recreation  program ;  and  secondarily,  a  group  of 
competent  workers,  people  who  are  ready  to  vol- 
unteer because  that  has  been  their  whole  life, 
people  who  are  ready  to  accept  responsibility  be- 
cause they  are  accustomed  to  accepting  responsi- 
bility, ready  simply  to  step  in  and  step  forward 
with  you  in  the  development  of  the  program. 

But  there  is  still  something  more  in  this  mod- 
ern school  system  of  ours.  It  is  beginning  to  take 
account  of  the  need  for  education  beyond  the 
period  which  is  denominated  as  the  compulsory 
school  age.  I  know  of  nothing  more  significant 
in  the  world  today  than  the  development  of  our 
problems  through  continuation  schools  and  adult 
education.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  for 
a  great  number  of  people  the  most  significant  of 
all  recreational  activities  will  be  found  in  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  I  am  not  leaving  out  the  neces- 
sity for  play,  for  physical  play,  but  I  am 
proposing  that  play  and  recreation  are  just  as 
much  encompassed  in  the  work  that  adults  will 
do  in  music,  in  dramatics,  in  science,  in  literature, 
in  any  field  of  endeavor  which  requires  that  they 
use  their  intelligence.  Recreation,  I  say,  is  to  be 
provided  along  those  lines  in  the  modern  world. 

It   is  a  very  wonderful   opportunity  that  we 
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Write  for 
Booklet  1159 


SOLVAY    SALES    CORPORATION 

Alkalies  and  Chemical  Products  Manufactured  by  The  Solvay  Process  Company 

40  RECTOR  STREET  NEW  YORK 

SpJLVAY 

Calcium  Chloride 

Flake    77% — 80% 
The    Ideal    Dust    Layer    and    Surface    Binder 


YOUR  1930  BUDGET 

should  include 

this  plan  to 
PREVENT  DUST ! 

Have   your    1930   playground   budget   pro- 
vide for  the  vse  of  Solvay   Calcium   Chlo- 
ride as  a  dust  layer.    Solvay  Calcium  Chlo- 
ride keeps  gravel,  dirt  and  cinder  surfaces 
perfectly    dustless    and   at    the    same    time 
saves  money  on   upkeep. 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  a  big  help  in 
keeping  surfaces  in  excellent  condition  be- 
cause it  is  an  ideal  surface  binder.    Then 
too,   it   has   the  advantages   of   being   clean 
and  odorless,  and  it  does  not  harm  cloth- 
ing   or    any    equipment    with    -which    it    is 
likely  to  come  in  contact. 
Of  special  interest  to  playground  officials 
is   the   fact   that   Solvay    Calcium    Chloride 
kills      dangerous  _________ 

germs.    By  elimina-  ^K  ^Ife 

ting  dust  it  also  aids 

i  n     preventing     the  ^  •« 

spreading    of    germs.  \  '^•EHHMHH 

Send  today  for  book-         |£-^ 

let    giving   full    infor-        ^r^lMffflM 

matron  regarding  the       jp      i|K|JS2|i||Ml 

advantages  and  econ-      « 

omies    or    this    clean,     JBv'J* 

odorless    dust    pre-    KJ*        B^^-._H_^^P 

ventive. 


have.  These  buildings  of  ours,  these  faculties, 
these  facilities  are  always  available  and  they  are 
available,  or  ought  to  be,  for  at  least  sixteen  hours 
in  the  day.  I  know  of  one  community  in  which 
they  have  extended  it  even  beyond  that  time. 

Now  there  are  some  places  where  this  program 
will  be  carried  on  by  virtue  of  the  stimulation 
which  you  may  give,  for  if  you  carry  your  pro- 
gram into  the  community,  and  if  you  find,  as  you 
must  find  in  some  communities,  difficulty  in  arous- 
ing young  men  and  young  women  and  the  older 
people  of  the  community  to  participate  in  your 
program,  you  have  a  right,  then,  to  propose  that 
the  school  has  not  done  its  job.  It  is  high  time 
•  that  somebody  became  critical  of  a  school  system 
that  turns  people  away  so  they  are  unable  to  en- 
gage in  a  sound  recreational  program. 

1  hope  that  I  have  given  you  a  correct  picture 
of  the  modern  school,  that  you  will  see  the  possi- 
bility of  cooperating  with  those  who  are  engaged 
in  public  education  to  the  end  that  five-sixths  of 
the  population  who  have  gotten  beyond  the  regu- 
lar school  age  may  be  engaged  in  an  educational 
and  recreational  program  more  significant  than 
that  which  we  have  hitherto  had.  For  as  I  see  it, 
in  this  world  in  which  we  are  now  living,  we  have 
nude  a  great  success;  if  you  measure  it  in  terms 


of  the  wealth  that  we  have  amassed,  we  are  most 
successful.  If  you  ask  how  we  have  conquered 
the  forces  and  utilized  the  resources  of  nature, 
we  are  successful.  We  have  made  a  great  suc- 
cess if  you  talk  to  us  in  terms  of  the  power  we 
exert,  of  the  way  in  which  we  have  made  the 
earth  tributary  to  our  physical  wants.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  have  made  a  miserable 
mess  out  of  the  wealth  that  we  possess,  the  life 
that  we  lead. 

I  believe  that  in  public  education,  and  in  the 
cooperation  between  the  schools  and  those  of  you 
who  are  interested  in  this  program,  we  will  find 
in  recreation  the  key  to  a  new  world  in  which  we 
not  only  make  a  living,  but  even  more  important, 
make  a  life  worth  living." 


HOME-MADE  PLAY  APPARATUS 

The  plans  for  playground  apparatus  which  ap- 
pear in  this  new  pamphlet  have  been  prepared  by 
C.  B.  Raitt  who  has  had  long  experience  in  play- 
ground administration.  The  pieces  of  apparatus 
for  which  plans  are  presented  include  a  sand  box, 
three  board  see-saw,  three  swing  set,  horizontal 
ladder,  horizontal  bar,  balance  beam,  volley  ball 
post,  basketball  goal,  jump  standard,  baseball  back- 
stop. Copies  may  be  secured  from  the  P.R.A.A.  at 
25  cents  each. 
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J[earntobea 

LANDSCAPE 
k    ARCHITECT 


HUT       ••-"*   -JF-I  INCREASE  YOUR  VALUE 
*    vl  AND    EARNING     POWER 

At  home — 6j/  mail  you  can  learn  the 
interesting  paving  art  of  planning  prac- 
tical, economical  and  beautiful  grounds. 
The  Course  that  hat  Helped  Many  Plav- 
around  and  Park  Directors  and  Recrea- 
tional  Supervisors. 

Easy  to  learn — in  spare  time — at  home. 
Be  able  to  plan  and  carry  out  changes 
in  landscaping  parks  and  grounds — and 
you  make  your  services  even  more 
valuable. 

Write  for  Details — No   Obligation 

AMERICAN    LANDSCAPE    SCHOOL 
48    Plymouth    Building  Des    Moines,    la. 


COSTUMES 

Masks  and  Accessories 

Everything  Necessary 
for 

Plays,  Pageants,  Masques,  etc. 

Special    Low    Prices    to    Recreation    Associations 
Sale  and  Rental 

VAN  HORN  &  SON 

Established    1852 

Theatrical  Costumers 

12th  &  Chestnut  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send    for    complete    catalog 


Supplies  and  Projects  for  Home 
School  and  Camp  Crafts 

Including  Leatherwork,   Beadwork,   Basketry,   Clay 
Modelling,  Oil  Painting,  Linoleum  B'.ock  Printing, 
Metalwork,    Poster    Card    Painting,    Wood    Carv- 
ing,   Etc. 


Primary   instructions   given   free.     Write   us   for   cataloyites 


NATIONAL    CRAFTS    SUPPLY    CO. 

94  Lexington  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


-  (HICA(H)NORMAL$CHOOL — 
of  physical  [duration   ^-^ 

Be  a  director  of  Physical  Education,  playground  supervisor, 
dancing  teacher,  or  swimming  instructor.  Two-year  di- 
ploma and  three-year  B.P.E.  courses  for  high  school  gradu- 
ates. Free  appointment  bureau.  Faculty  of  trained  spe- 
cialists. Complete  equipment.  Fine  dormitories.  MID- 
YEAR TERM  OPENS  FEB.  3.  Catalog. 

Frances  Musselman,  Principal,  5026  Greenwood  Avenue 
Box  5129  Chicago,  Illinois 


Games  for  Christmas  Parties 

(Continued  from  page  585) 

things  must  not  be  too  obvious  at  a  casual  glance, 
but  rather  should  require  some  thought.  After  a 
few  -minutes  have  been  given  to  the  guests  to  ob- 
serve these  objects,  each  is  given  a  paper  and 
pencil.  The  one  having  the  greatest  number  cor- 
rect receives  the  prize. 

Laughing  Hat 

Have  the  players  stand  in  two  lines  facing  each 
other.  The  leader  has  a  hat  in  his  hand  and  as- 
signs to  one  side  the  top  of  the  hat  and  the  under- 
side to  the  other.  When  he  tosses  the  hat  into  the 
air,  and  it  falls  to  the  floor,  if  the  top  of  the  hat 
is  up,  the  line  having  that  side  tries  to  make  the 
others  laugh ;  all  those  laughing  go  to  the  other 
side.  Limit  each  side  to  a  very  short  time.  Players 
do  not  touch  the  other  side  or  leave  their  lines 
during  the  play. 
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H.    S.    BRAUCHEB. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this   18th  day  of  September.    1929. 

[Seal]  CLARENCE  B.   WILSON. 
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WHEN 

SNOW  TIME  IS 

SUMMER  TIME 

To  youngsters,  restless  little  votaries  of  action  .  .  .  bubbling 
over  with  energy,  the  playground  furnishes  a  life  of  adver- 
ture,  ever  new,  ever  changing.  Fanciful  explorations  keep  the 
little  minds  active  and  develop  the  mentality. 

Everyday  that  is  a  play  day  is  a  glorious  day  for  childhood. 
For  the  fortunate  children  having  a  well  equipped  playground 
even  the  dreary  days  of  winter  become  as  happy  as  the  frol- 
icking days  of  summer.  Plan  an  enlarged  and  improved  play- 
ground ...  a  playground  that  provides  wholesome  fun  for 
every  month  in  the  year. 

In  planning  your  playground  you  will  find  help  and  sugges- 
tion in  the  Medart  Playground  Equipment  Catalog.  A  copy 
of  this  Catalog  sent  free  on  request. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO.  J^lplJP  ^  A  EL T 

[uwUffij  Manufacturers  Since  1873 

3544  DeKalb  Street,  St.  Louis  •         ^SHr 

Makers  of  Gymnasium   Apparatus,  Playground  Equipment,    Steel    Lockers,    Steel    Cabinets   and   Junior 

Line   for  the   Home   Playground. 
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Now 

The  Mitchell  1930  catalog  offers 
a  complete  selection  of  play- 
ground equipment,  described  in 
detail  and  pictured  in  actual 
colors. 

As  you  page  through  it,  you  will 
see  new  improvements  in  the  de- 
sign and  structure  of  Mitchell 
Playground  Apparatus  and  also 
several  new  pieces  of  equipment 
which  are  particularly  adapted 
to  playgrounds. 

Mitchell  has  published  this  cata- 
log for  you.  Send  for  your 
copy  today. 
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World  at  Play 


Cincinnati  Votes  Emphatic  "Yes"! — On 
November  5th  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
oted  on  the  issuing  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
12,000,000  for  city  improvements  of  various 
inds  including  $1,000,000  for  parks  and  boule- 
ards  and  a  second  million  for  the  replacement 
f  the  city's  beautiful  Lincoln  Park  to  be  used 
s  an  entrance  to  the  new  terminal.  There  was 
Iso  submitted  a  bond  issue  for  $1,000,000  for 
^creation.  All  of  the  bond  issues  passed,  the 
ond  for  recreation  securing  a  vote  of  four  to 
ne.  The  Public  Recreation  Commission  which 
ar  a  number  of  years  has  been  working  on  a 
^mprehensive  plan  of  expansion,  will  immedi- 
tely  secure  a  number  of  new  playgrounds  and 
uildings  and  will  construct  many  needed  facil- 
ies.  The  result  of  the  voting  testifies  over- 
rhelmingly  to  the  vision  of  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
^nnati  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the 
'ublic  Recreation  Commission,  Park  Commission 
id  other  municipal  bodies. 

Successful  Referendum  in  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
-Mansfield,  Ohio,  with  an  estimated  population 
f  42,000,  on  November  5th  held  a  successful 
iferendum  vote  for  the  sum  of  $7,200  for  recre- 
:ion. 

On  His  Record  As  a  Recreation  Mayor. — 

'he  campaign  literature  recently  issued  by  a 
layor  in  an  eastern  city  running  for  re-election 
3  a  candidate  on  an  independent  ticket  contained 
3rty-seven  specific  reasons  why  the  citizens  of 
is  community  should  vote  for  him.  Of  this 
umber  nine  cited  the  establishment  of  parks  and 
icreation  facilities  as  cogent  reasons  for  voting 
)r  the  candidate. 

For  the  Boys  of  Chicago  in  Memory  of  a 
laymate. — "The  type  of  memorial  which  I  de- 
re  my  trustees  shall  establish  shall  be  a  fitting 


memorial  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  my  son 
who  would  desire  that  any  memorial  in  his  name 
should  be  one  that  would  give  pleasure,  help  and 
encouragement  to  boys  as  he  in  his  life  time  gave 
sympathy  and  encouragement  to  his  playmates." 

Thus  the  late  Jacob  Franks  of  Chicago,  out- 
lined in  his  will  the  nature  of  the  $100,000 
memorial  to  be  established  in  memory  of  his  son, 
Bobby  Franks.  Announcement  has  been  made, 
according  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  September 
18th  that  the  American  Boys'  Commonwealth  will 
be  made  the  beneficiary  of  the  memorial.  One- 
half  of  the  sum  will  be  devoted  to  improving 
equipment  through  a  club  house  to  replace  the 
present  structure  and  a  new  athletic  field  at  the 
summer  camp  o,f  the  organization  at  Wooster 
Lake,  Illinois.  The  remainder  of  the  bequest  will 
be  used  as  a  fund  from  which  will  be  taken  from 
time  to  time  sums  needed  to  assist  more  boys  and 
young  men  to  take  advantage  of  the  club  and  the 
camp  privileges. 

Such  a  contribution  to  the  happiness  of  the 
boys  of  Chicago  is  indeed  a  fitting  memorial. 

Child  Labor  Day. — Child  Labor  Day  will  be 
celebrated  January  25th  in  synagogues;  January 
26th  in  Sunday  Schools  and  churches,  and  Janu- 
ary 27th  in  clubs  and  other  organizations.  Any 
group  desiring  to  present  a  timely  program  on 
Child  Labor  Day  is  urged  to  write  for  speakers' 
information,  literature,  posters,  plays  and  photo- 
graphs, to  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

In  the  Opinion  of  a  Judge. — Judge  Everett 
Smith  in  charge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  King 
County,  Washington,  states  that  American  boys 
and  girls  are  better  morally  than  ever  before; 
that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  preventing 
children  from  committing  law  violations  is 
through  the  creation  of  more  playgrounds  and 
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the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  play 
leaders. 

Winter  Program  for  Oglebay  Park. — In  a 
very  attractive  booklet  the  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
gina,  Park  Commission  operating  Wheeling  Park 
and  Oglebay  Park,  tells  of  its  winter  program  at 
Oglebay  Park.  It  outlines  the  work  of  the  park 
naturalist  who  is  working  with  the  schools  in 
developing  nature  study ;  of  the  music  supervisor 
who  cooperates  with  local  groups  in  arranging  for 
community  orchestras,  ukulele  clubs  and  similar 
activities  and  develops  a  vocal  music  program, 
and  of  the  camp  supervisor  in  charge  of  planning 
for  camping  in  the  park.  One  of  the  newest  de- 
partments of  the  park  organization  is  that  of  the 
community  recreation  adviser  whose  program  is 
designed  to  stimulate  the  use  of  facilities  in  the 
park  for  community  groups  and  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  community  theatre  at  the  park.  The  staff 
also  includes  the  director  of  the  nursery  and 
arboretum  who  devotes  a  part  of  his  time  for  com- 
munity beautification  projects.  Planting  materials 
are  available  at  low  cost  for  school  grounds  and 
community  buildings  and  plans  are  furnished  com- 
munity groups  wishing  assistance  in  the  landscape 
improvement  of  public  grounds. 

Winter    Sports    in    Southern   California. — 

Winter  sports  at  Camp  Seeley  and  other  moun- 
tain playgrounds  in  southern  California  will  be 
actively  promoted  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  be- 
fore this  season,  following  the  organization  of 
the  Southern  California  Winter  Sports  Associa- 
tion at  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation  Department, 
the  county  department  of  recreation  camps  and 
numerous  recreation  resorts.  The  new  association 
will  foster  the  building  of  ice  skating  ponds,  to- 
boggan slides  and  skiing  places,  will  aid  in  keep- 
ing the  roads  clear  of  snow  and  will  give  publicity 
to  winter  activities  in  the  southern  California 
mountains.  The  Playground  and  Recreation  De- 
partment of  Los  Angeles  recently  approved  an 
appropriation  of  $2,465  for  the  construction  of  an 
ice  skating  pond,  ski  jumps  and  toboggan  slides 
at  Camp  Seeley  and  for  the  remodeling  of  cabins 
to  make  them  suitable  for  winter  use. 

Going  Into  Winter  Quarters. — The  clang 
of  horseshoes  will  once  more  re-echo  through  the 
Coopersdale  Fire  Department  Building,  Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania,  which  has  been  vacant  for  a 


number  of  years.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Rec- 
reation Commission  this  old  building  is  being 
transformed  into  a  horseshoe  pitching  court  for 
the  use  of  the  Municipal  Horseshoe  League  which 
during  the  summer  played  on  courts  underneath 
the  grand  stand  at  the  stadium.  Stalls  are  being 
torn  out  of  the  rear  of  the  building  and  play  field 
boxes  will  be  placed  to  hold  the  pegs.  In  re-model- 
ing the  building  economy  is  the  watchword 
Nickel  grills  which  once  adorned  the  windows  oi 
the  city  jail  will  be  placed  over  the  windows  oi 
the  first  floor,  and  a  guard  fence  to  protect  spec- 
tators is  being  constructed  from  bars  used  in  the 
old  jail  cells. 

In  the  Milwaukee  Social  Centers. — Chiei 
Little  Moose  and  Evergreen  Tree  visited  thirteer 
of  the  Milwaukee  social  centers  in  October  anc 
November  and  delighted  the  members  with  theii 
entertainment  of  Indian  dances,  songs,  legend' 
and  bird  song  imitations.  Another  interesting 
event  at  the  centers  was  the  two  weeks  visit  oi 
N.  W.  Banks,  National  Match  Checker  Champion 
who  appeared  at  the  different  centers  giving  dem- 
onstrations and  instruction  in  playing  checkers 

Model  Aircraft  for  Girls. — The  Los  Angeles 
Playground  and  Recreation  Department  has  or- 
ganized a  girls  model  aircraft  club  which  will  b« 
a  full  fledged  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Minia- 
ture Aircraft  League.  Twenty  girls  attended  the 
first  meeting.  Members  of  the  club  will  construct 
and  fly  their  own  model  airplanes  and  will  com- 
pete against  playground  boys  in  the  various  model 
aircraft  meets  fostered  by  the  city. 

Municipal  Recreation  and  the  Churches. — 
The  Recreation  Department  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Rockford,  Illinois,  is  successfully  carry- 
ing out  a  plan  of  cooperation  with  the  churches 
of  the  city.  For  its  winter  program  the  Depart- 
ment has  the  use  of  eight  gymnasiums  for  late 
afternoon  and  evening  work,  and  in  these  gym- 
nasiums Leo  Lyons,  Director  of  Recreation,  is 
providing  for  the  regular  athletic  teams  as  well  as 
activities  in  music,  drama  and  social  recreation. 
The  eight  churches  have  recently  organized  ath- 
letic and  social  recreation  groups  which  they  are 
sending  to  Mr.  Lyons  for  schedule  at  the  gym- 
nasium nearest  each  church.  There  are  now  sev- 
eral leagues  made  up  of  these  church  groups 
which  are  playing  on  regular  schedules  at  the 
gymnasiums  and  which  are  also  playing  with 
other  leagues  in  the  city. 
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An  Additional  Gift  to  Niles.  —  On  July  24th, 
icob  Waddell,  of  Niles,  Ohio,  gave  the  city 
Ety-two  acres  of  land  for  park  purposes.  In 
sptember  Mr.  Waddell  increased  this  acreage  by 
i  additional  gift  of  twenty-three  acres.  The 
tmbined  tracts  include  a  heavily  wooded  section 
litable  for  picnic  grounds.  Work  has  been  started 
i  an  athletic  field  and  the  property  is  being  rap- 
ly  put  in  shape.  The  land  is  now  on  the  out- 
:irts  of  the  city  but  as  the  city  grows  it  will 
iconic  a  most  valuable  interior  park  and  play 


For  the  Recreation  of  the  People  of  Jack- 
m.  —  Jackson,  Michigan,  is  to  have  a  450  acre 
irk  through  the  generosity  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
William  Sparks.  The  project  will  involve  an 
cpenditure  of  more  than  $300,000  which  will 
i  made  through  the  William  and  Matilda  Sparks 
oundation.  The  first  stipulation  of  the  donors 
that  the  park  shall  be  open  and  free  to  the 
jblic  without  reservation.  The  project  will  mean 
le  transformation  of  low  and  unused  farm  land 
ito  an  unusually  beautiful  park.  There  will  be 
lofty  tower,  an  extensive  amphitheatre,  a  large 
>untain,  sparkling  cascades,  glistening  pools  and 
irving  canals  and  lagoons.  The  amphitheatre, 
hich  will  seat  15,000  people,  will  be  erected  on 
le  west  side  of  the  hill  and  in  this  section  there 
ill  be  swimming  and  wading  pools  and  toboggan 
ides.  The  tower,  which  will  be  200  feet  high, 
ill  have  a  museum  on  one  floor  and  a  chapel  on 
lother.  Completion  of  the  project  will  require 
vo  or  more  years  and  the  preparation  of  the 
irk  will  be  administered  by  the  trustees  of  the 
oundation,  who  are  the  Sparks  Family.  The 
•act  will  eventually  be  given  to  the  city  of  Jack- 
Hi  together  with  an  endowment  fund. 

Boston  to  Have  More  Playgrounds.  —  The 
layer's  Committee  on  Parks  and  Playgrounds 
E  the  city  of  Boston  has  presented  a  report  to 
le  mayor  which  has  resulted  in  making  available 
100,000  for  a  program  of  new  parks  and  play- 
rounds  in  all  sections  of  the  city.  The  mayor  has 
gned  an  order  which  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
21,000  to  purchase  five  acres  of  land  in  the 
>unbar  Avenue  district. 

A  Park  for  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  — 
'he  city  government  and  the  War  Memorial 
!ommissiori  of  Haverhill  are  the  recipients  of 
ighteeri  acres  of  land  to  be  known  as  Memorial 


Photograph    by   Bachrach 

JACOB  WADDELL,  DONOR  OF  NILES'  PARK 

Park.  The  gift  was  made  by  Mrs.  Theresa  Tilton 
who  has  also  given  an  eleven-story  brick  tower 
which  will  be  painted  white  and  equipped  with  a 
flashing  beacon  to  guide  aviators. 

Waco,  Texas,  Reports. — The  yearly  report  of 
the  Waco,  Texas,  Department  of  Recreation,  Oc- 
tober 1,  1928  to  October  1,  1929,  shows  an  em- 
phasis on  handcraft  activities  in  the  program  of 
the  summer  playgrounds  and  of  the 'girls'  clubs. 
The  total  number  of  articles  and  toys  made  on  the 
playgrounds  was  2,302. 

Coping  saw  articles  . .  . 1058 

Rubber  inner  tube  articles 167 

Soap  carving 63 

Oil  cloth  dolls,  rabbits,  etc 85 

Paper  boats,  flower  baskets,  flowers    95 
Picture  frames  from  Ruff  Cote  .  .     97  :. 

Doll  furniture   (pieces) .  200 

(full  suites  for  different  rooms) 

Woodwork  articles 93 

(stools,  magazine  racks,  what-not  racks) 

Cloth  articles 14 

Kindergarten  Department  (all  forms 

of  kindergarten-made  articles)..   430 
Two  of  the  girls'  clubs  made  purses  from  wool 
thread,   painted   handkerchiefs   and   vases,   wool 
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tapestries,  turtle  pillows  from  oil  cloth,  picture 
framing  in  Ruff  Cote,  embroidered  pillows  and 
scarfs. 

Industrial  Recreation  in  Los  Angeles. — 
The  Industrial  Division  of  the  Los  Angeles  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Department  is  reaching 
350  industrial  and  mercantile  firms.  In  the  fall 
program  special  attention  was  given  to  sports  for 
women  and  girls  including  golf,  archery,  aquatics 
and  mountain  hikes. 

Adult  Education  and  Radio  Broadcasting. 
— Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Adult  Education,  41  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  that  a  six  months  sur- 
vey has  been  undertaken  to  determine  the  possibili- 
ties of  radio  broadcasting  for  adult  education. 
The  study  has  been  made  possible  by  funds  sup- 
plied by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  of  New  York. 
The  survey  is  a  part  of  the  Association's  policy 
of  fostering  public  interest  in  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  those  of  mature  age. 

i 

A  Recreation  Training  Institute. — From 
November  6th  to  December  10th  the  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa,  Recreation  Commission,  held  its  fifth 
annual  recreation  leaders  institute.  Classes  met 
«ach  Tuesday  evening  at  7 :30  and  any  individual 
over  sixteen  years  of  age  was  eligible  to  enroll 
on  payment  of  a  $2.00  fee,  charged  to  cover  the 
cost  of  printed  lessons  and  other  materials.  The 
courses  of  instruction  included  singing  and  dan- 
cing games,  quiet  games,  hymn  leading,  song  lead- 
ing, suggestions  for  accompanists,  children's 
games,  relay  games,  pantomimes,  charades,  story- 
telling, make-up,  dramatic  stunts,  program  mak- 
ing, science  of  game,  decoration  for  recreation 
parties,  home  play,  game  equipment,  out-door 
recreation,  handcraft  for  boys  and  girls. 
i 

Five  Cents  per  Playground  Unit  Cost.. — 
"For  the  price  of  a  candy  bar  or  a  package  of 
gum,  a  Los  Angeles  child  can  be  protected  from 
street  traffic,  enjoy  hours  of  happy  play  under 
wholesome  leadership  and  learn  lessons  in  good 
citizenship."  This  statement  comes  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation  Department 
as  the  result  of  a  study  of  per  capita  costs  re- 
cently made.  This  study  shows  an  expenditure 
by  the  city  of  5.671  cents  every  time  an  individual 
makes  use  of  one  of  the  municipal  playgrounds. 
The  report  is  based  on  figures  for  attendance  and 


expenditures  at  all  city  recreation  centers  for  tl 
past  fiscal  year.  Similar  low  unit  costs  were  sho\v 
for  other  types  of  recreation  besides  playground 

Know-Your-Country-Games. — The  Knov 
Your-Country-Games  are  a  new  newspaper  fe; 
ture  which  is  being  issued  by  the  America 
Legion  as  a  part  of  its  good  citizen  activitie 
This  new  feature  which  is  being  furnished  1 
one  newspaper  in  each  city  without  charge,  coi 
sists  of  thirty  question  and  answer  games  of  te 
questions  each  running  in  the  newspapers  eac 
day  for  thirty  days.  All  questions  are  base 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  United  States  includin 
geographical  and  historical  features.  A  few  tyj 
ical  questions  follow: 

What  state  has  the  largest  annual  value  c 
crops  ? 

In  what  state  was  the  first  settlement  by  whil 
men? 

Name  the  five  great  lakes  —  etc. 

By  the  time  a  newspaper  reader  has  answere 
thirty  sets  of  questions  of  this  type  he  will  kno1 
something  about  his  country. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  th 
National  Americanism  Commission,  nations 
headquarters,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

A  Home  Beautiful  Service. — The  Park  an 
Recreation  Department  of  Altpona,  Pennsylvania 
is  running  in  one  of  the  local  papers  a  Horn 
Beautiful  Service  which  is  creating  much  interes 
To  date  eight  articles  have  appeared  on  variot 
features  of  home  gardening  and  beautificatioi 
One,  for  example,  has  to  do  with  the  planting  c 
bulbs,  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  similar  d( 
tails.  The  other  paper  is  carrying  a  Party  an 
Social  Service  appearing  from  time  to  time  a< 
cording  to  the  season.  At  Hallowe'en  suggestion 
were  offered  for  parties  and  stunts  and  in  additio 
during  the  week  preceding  Hallow'en  stunts  an 
activities  were  broadcast  over  the  local  statior 

Ogden,  Utah,  Enlarges  Program. — "Fror 
one  playground  in  1928  to  five  centers  in  1929. 
These  figures  give  some  picture  of  the  extensioi 
of  playground  service  in  Ogden,  Utah.  Ove 
600  people  daily  patronized  the  renovated  Soutl 
Washington  swimming  pool  and  the  swimminj 
tournament  held  in  August  with  its  parade  o 
beautiful  floats,  designed  and  built  by  the  chil 
dren,  was  a  memorable  occasion.  This  year 
Ogden  had  its  first  story  telling  festival  whei 
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ndreds  of  children  and  their  parents  gathered 
sundown  to   hear  nine  costumed  storytellers 
1  their  stories  of  all  times  and  all  peoples. 

Worcester's  New  Golf  Club. — The  Parks 
d  Recreation  Commissioners  of  Worcester, 
assachusetts,  have  completed  a  nine  hole  golf 
urse  at  Green  Hill  Park  and  with  it  a  new  club 
use,  fifty-four  by  eighty-eight  feet.  The 
iterial  used  fo,r  the  basement  is  of  stone  taken 
3m  the  quarry  in  the  park;  the  walls  of  the 
per  floor  are  boarded  and  shingled  and  the  roof 
of  tar  and  gravel.  In  the  basement  there  are 
o  locker  rooms  for  men,  fourteen  by  thirty- 
fen  feet  with  toilets  and  five  showers,  drying 
3m,  eight  by  eighteen  feet,  a  large  boiler  room 
th  a  tank  having  a  capacity  of  500  gallons  of 
iter,  and  a  large  storeroom  twenty-eight  by 
rty-eight  feet.  The  upper  floor  contains  a 
:ker  room  for  women,  fifteen  by  thirty-seven 
it  with  toilets  and  three  showers,  locker  room 
r  men  the  same  size  with  toilets  and  five 
owers,  a  cafeteria  with  modern  equipment  and 
large  lounging  room  thirty-six  by  forty  feet. 

Training  in  Social  Recreation  Leadership. 

During  the  fall  and  early  winter  the  Depart- 
:nt  of  Recreation  of  Pontiac,  Michigan,  con- 
cted  a  course  in  social  recreation  leadership, 
icre  was  an  enrollment  of  forty-eight  with  an 
erage  attendance  of  about  forty  people  who 
ne  together  once  a  week  for  six  weeks.  Each 
ening  there  was  a  program  consisting  of  a  fif- 
;n  minute  talk,  fifteen  minutes  of  singing  and 
e-half  hour  of  social  games,  largely  of  mixer 
3e  but  including  folk  dances.  One  evening  was 
voted  to  Hallowe'en  programs.  Nearly  every 
:mber  of  the  group  was  actively  leading  in  some 
^anization,  for  the  most  part  churches.  The 
bjects  of  the  discussions  and  addresses  were, 
\aracter  Building  Qualities  That  Make  for 
'creation  Leadership,  Community  Singing  and 
<urces  -of  Material.  The  staff  of  the  Recreation 
apartment,  members  of  the  high  school  faculty, 
iders  in  local  organizations  and  the  district  rep- 
sentative  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  assisted  in  the  dis- 
ssions  and  game  leading. 

Pay  Entertainments. — The  Los  Angeles 
ayground  and  Recreation  Department  has  issued 
e  following  notice  to  members  of  the  staff :  "In 
e  future,  no  permits  will  be  granted  to  play- 
ound  clubs  for  money  raising  -entertainments, 


the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  club  activities.  This  includes  benefits 
to  raise  money  for  entry  fees,  uniforms  and  other 
team  supplies.  Permits  for  money  raising  events 
will  be  considered  only  where  the  proceeds  are 
used  to  provide  some  facility  or  service  for  the 
playground  itself." 

Hiking  in  Elmira. — The  Recreation  Com- 
mission of  Elmira,  New  York,  is  conducting  hikes 
which  are  both  recreational  and  educational. 
About  forty  adults  under  the  leadership  of  a  vol- 
unteer go  out  into  the  open  country  each  Sunday 
afternoon. 

Popular  Playgrounds  in  Saginaw. — Two  of 
the  most  popular  playgrounds  in  Saginaw  are  on 
properties  surrounding  the  Arbeiter  Hall  and  the 
Germania  Hall,  centers  of  the  social  life  of  Sagi- 
naw's  citizens  of  German  descent.  The  buildings, 
about  fifty  years  old,  contain  gymnasiums,  music 
rooms,  bowling  alleys  and  game  rooms  and  are  in 
active  use  by  members  of  the  Association.  The 
properties  surrounding  the  buildings,  a  little  less 
than  an  acre  in  each  case,  have  many  beautiful 
trees  and  are  situated  in  the  old  and  congested 
sections  of  the  city  where  the  schools  do  not  have 
open  spaces  and  there  are  no  parks.  No  longer 
used  as  they  once  were  as  gardens  for  spending 
an  afternoon  or  evening  listening  to  music  and 
eating  and  drinking,  their  possibilities  as  play- 
ground areas  were  evident.  Therefore,  when  the 
city  offered  to  remit  the  taxes  on  the  land  if  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  Recreation  Department  for  use 
as  summer  playgrounds  for  the  younger  children, 
an  agreement  was  quickly  reached. 

An  Essay  Contest  in  Alton,  Illinois. — The 

Playground  and  Recreation  Commission  of  Alton, 
Illinois,  last  summer  held  an  essay  contest  for 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  were 
regularly  enrolled  in  a  playground.  The  subject 
of  the  essay,  which  could  not  be  over  500  words  in 
length,  was,  What  the  Alton  Summer  Playgrounds 
Mean  to  Me.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
served  as  judges  and  playground  letters  were 
awarded  the  winner  by  the  Alton  Kiwanis  Club. 

Nature    Study   Picture    Cards. — Dr.    E.    L. 

Crandall,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Visual  In- 
struction Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  author 
and  lecturer  on  visual  instruction,  has  prepared 
a  series  of  nature  study  cards  arranged  in -sets, 
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all  beautifully  and  accurately  colored  and  carrying 
appropriate  descriptive  matter.  One  set,  for  ex- 
ample, is  devoted  to  flowers,  another  to  birds,  a 
third  to  animals,  etc.  The  cards  are  very  effective 
and  attractive  and  accompanying  them  is  a  booklet 
of  fifty  pages  on  Visual  Instruction  in  Nature 
Study  prepared  by  Dr.  Crandall  for  the  use  of 
teachers.  This  material  has  been  issued  by  the 
Coca  Cola  Company  and  may  be  secured  free  of 
charge  from  local  Coca  Cola  bottlers  or  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Company  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

A  Twenty-five  Acre  Playground. — The 
town  of  Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylvania,  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  large  playground,  twenty- 
five  acres  in  extent,  which  is  well  laid  out  and 
equipped.  During  the  summer  37,563  people  took 
part  in  the  athletic  events,  games,  club  activities, 
picnics  and  tournaments  which  were  held  there. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  a  romper  day  was  held. 

A  Gift  for  Music. — The  Park  Department 
and  the  Community  Music  Association  of  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  are  rejoicing  over  the  gift  of  $36,- 
000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  G.  White  for  a 
new  outdoor  theatre  which  will  be  a  center  for 
-music  and  art.  The  new  theatre  which  is  being 
constructed  on  the  site  of  the  present  outdoor 
music  bowl  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  6,000. 

Music  for  Small  Groups. — Carl  Fischer,  In- 
corporated, music  publishers  of  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Chicago,  have  recently  published  the  first 
issues  of  a  new  series  of  ensemble  works  for  wind 
instruments.  This  series  promises  to  be  extremely 
valuable.  The  greatest  source  of  delight  in  music 
is  in  singing  or  playing  in  a  small  group,  especially 
in  the  informal  atmosphere  of  the  home.  The 
richest  result  of  the  tremendous  development  of 
interest  in  music  and  of  the  very  much  larger 
number  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  learning  in  the 
public  schools  to  play  orchestral  instruments 
would  be  the  cultivation  of  playing  by  small  groups 
such  as  are-  to  be  appealed  to  in  this  new  series. 
The  Carl  Fischer  catalog  provides  for  a  large 
number  of  compositions  and  arrangements  for 
almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  combination  of 
instruments. 

Music  Developments  in  Los  Angeles. — 
More;  than.  350  music  organizations  have  been 
.developed  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  De- 
,.9f. Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Glenn  Tjndall, 


Supervisor  of  Music  of  the  Department,  has  b< 
appointed  manager  of  Hollywood  Bowl. 

Happenings    in    Fresno,    California. — R 

mond  Quigley,  Superintendent  of  Recreation 
Fresno,  reports  about  2,500  entries  in  the  ann 
tennis  tournament  conducted  by  the  Playgroi 
and  Recreation  Department.  Over  70,000  peo 
attended  the  last  seventeen  games  in  the  finals 
the  Twilight  Baseball  League. 

Drama  Service  at  the  University  of  Soi 
Carolina. — The  University  of  South  Carol 
has  announced  its  plan  for  the  development  i 
promotion  of  dramatic  activities  at  the  Univers 
and  throughout  the  state  through  the  organizat 
of  a  play  producing  group  to  be  known  as 
Palmetto  Players  of  the  University  of  Soi 
Carolina.  Professor  William  Dean  has  been 
cured  to  direct  the  work  of  the  players  whi 
activities  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  I 
partment  of  English. 

The  new  play  making  and  play  producing  grc 
will  be  comparable  to  the  dramatic  groups  est; 
lished  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  a 
the  University  of  Virginia,  but  will  be  unk 
.in  the  emphasis  it  will  place  on  the  utilization  a 
preservation  of  historical  and  literary  material 
distinct  interest.  Membership  will  be  open 
all  students,  faculty  members  and  officers  of  1 
university.  Courses  will  be  offered  in  drama 
art  and  play  production  for  the  benefit  of  s 
dents  who  wish  to  become  directors,  producers 
dramatic  coaches  in  organizations  of  varic 
kinds.  Included  in  the  activities  are  the  servii 
of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Drama  availai 
to  all  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  st; 
and  the  program  of  the  library  in  the  loan,  fi 
of  charge,  of  books  on  drama  and  lists  of  pla 

At  Pasadena,  California. — The  Pasade 
Bowl  which  was  lighted  during  the  past  year 
a  cost  of  $13,000  is  proving  unusually  popular  f 
night  football,  pageants  and  festivals.  Over  1 
groups  used  the  bowl  during  the  year. 

Activities  in  Centralia. — The  Centralia,  II 
nois,  Board  of  Recreation  has  a  budget  of  or 
$4,250  a  year.  With  this  limited  sum,  by  c 
operation  with  other  organizations,  the  Depai 
ment  last  year  sponsored  a  Lions  state  conventi< 
parade,  an  American  Legion  parade  and  Hz 
lowe'en  and  Labor  Day  parades.  It  conduct* 
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:  playgrounds  with  an  attendance  of  15,000  and 
lintained  the  community  beach  with  an  attend- 
ee of  approximately  10,000  for  the  summer, 
ic  Department  also  organized  small  groups  and 
ims  of  various  kinds  and  worked  with  civic 
ibs,  schools  and  with  patriotic  and  fraternal  or- 
nizations  in  organizing  special  seasonal  pro- 
ams.  In  addition,  the  Department  has  fostered 
ilight  leagues  with  eight  teams. 

Tap  Dancing  in  Detroit. — The  Department 
Recreation  of  Detroit  has  received  so  many  re- 
ests  from  business  girls  for  instruction  in  tap 
ncing  that  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  class. 
Dtices  were  inserted  in  the  local  papers,  and  202 
rls  came  out  for  the  first  lesson.  Registrations 
ve  been  coming  in  daily  and  four  classes  are 
iw  under  way. 

Lexington's  Feast  of  Lanterns. — There  were 
iout  400  lanterns  entered  in  the  Feast  of  Lan- 
rns  held  on  the  Lexington,  Kentucky,  play- 
•ounds  last  summer,  and  approximately  5,000 
:ople  gathered  to  see  the  event  in  which  all  of 
e  playgrounds  took  part.  An  acre  of  ground 
:  Woodland  Park  was  roped  off  and  electrically 
jhted  with  Japanese  lanterns.  A  band  stand 
as  arranged  for  the  band  in  the  center  of  the 
>ped-off  area.  The  costumes  and  lanterns  were 
ade  both  at  home  and  on  the  playgrounds  and 
lowed  great  ingenuity  and  cleverness.  Awards 
ere  made  for  the  prettiest  hand-made  lantern, 
le  prettiest  bought  lantern,  the  prettiest  flower, 
ic  most  unique,  most  comical  and  most  original 
ntern  float  and  the  most  beautiful  lantern  float. 

Useful  Play. — A  dandelion  picking  contest 
as  one  of  the  activities  arranged  June  10th  to 
4-th  by  the  Hibbing,  Minnesota,  Recreation  De- 
artment.  The  contest  was  open  to  boys  and  girls 
i  the  Hibbing  district  under  thirteen  years  of  age, 
xty  of  whom  entered  the  contest  in  singles  and 
;ams.  Only  the  yellow  blossom  and  stem  were 
icked.  (It  was  feared  the  children  might  de- 
:roy  lawns  in  digging  up  plants.)  The  children 
'ere  warned  not  to  go  in  private  grounds  to  pick 
nless  they  secured  the  permission  of  the  owner, 
'he  dandelions  were  packed  in  sacks  and  taken 
3  the  village  market  to  be  weighed  and  checked 
t  the  close  of  the  contest.  A  truck  was  on  hand 
)  carry  the  blossoms  away  for  immediate  disposal, 
"wo  groups  of  prizes  were  awarded — for  individ- 
als  picking  the  largest  number  and  for  teams 
icking  the  greatest  number. 


Roller  Skating  in  Philadelphia.— The  Phila- 
delphia Bureau  of  Recreation  has  secured  permis- 
sion from  the  Highway  Department  and  the 
Police  Bureau  to  close  a  number  of  streets  for 
roller  skating.  Some  of  the  streets  are  used  every 
evening  from  seven  to  nine-thirty,  while  others  are 
used  in  the  afternoon.  At  all  of  these  street  cen- 
ters leaders  from  the  Bureau  are  on  hand  to  con- 
duct contests  in  roller  skating.  The  music  car 
conducted  by  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Music 
visits  these  centers  one  evening  each  week  to  pro- 
vide music  for  the  skaters. 

A  New  Sport. — An  organization  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  new  sport  known  as  gliding  has  been 
formed  under  the  name  National  Gliders  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  Its  headquarters  are  in  the  Union  Trust 
Building,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Dr.  Wolfang  Klem- 
perer,  a  well  known  glider  from  Germany,  is  as- 
sociated with  this  group  and  has  brought  to  it  the 
experiences  of  the  past  nine  years  in  Germany. 
The  president,  Edward  S.  Evans,  who  is  a  leading 
executive  in  the  automobile  and  aviation  industry, 
has  gathered  about  him  a  group  of  men,  all  execu- 
tives in  the  aviation  field,  and  has  set  up  an  active 
aviation  staff  that  is  spreading  its  work  over  the 
entire  country.  E.  A.  Pritchard,  Director  of  Rec- 
reation in  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  writes  that 
locally  there  has  been  organized  a  group  of  thirty- 
five  active  members  among  sixty-five  associates 
who  have  selected  a  field,  bought  a  plane  and  are 
now  working  on  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Pritchard 
believes  in  this  new  undertaking  there  may  be  a 
new  type  of  activity  which  will  prove  not  only 
fascinating  but  valuable  in  the  recreation  field. 

A  Successful  Inter-City  Me«t.  —  River 
Rouge  and  Fordson,  Michigan,  last  summer  had 
an  inter-city  meet  in  which  over  two  hundred  boys 
from  eight  to  eighteen  years  of  age  took  part. 
The  events  consisted  of  playground  ball,  paddle 
tennis,  horseshoe  pitching,  croquet,  basket  shoot- 
ing, dart  throwing,  shuttle  relays  and  checkers. 
There  were  three  classes  in  each  event — Senior, 
Junior  and  Midget — with  the  exception  of  play- 
ground ball  in  which  there  were  no  Midget  en- 
tries. Ribbons  were  given  to  the  winners  of  the 
first  three  places.  Both  cities  have  four  super- 
vised playgrounds  and  contests  were  conducted 
on  each  ground  to  determine  the  best  players  to 
participate  in  the  meet.  Truck  and  automobiles 
were  volunteered  to  transport  the  children  the 
fifteen  miles  between  the  two  cities.  The  experi- 
ment was  so  great  a  success  that  a  return  meet  is 
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planned  with  the  extension  of  the  invitation  to  one 
or  two  more  nearby  communities. 

Wading  Pools  His  Hobby. — Frank  H.  Reed, 
a  public  spirited  citizen  of  Neosho,  Missouri,  has 
as  his  hobby  wading  pools.  This  hobby  of  Mr. 
Reed's  is  resulting  in  much  joy  for  thousands  of 
children,  for  last  year  he  built  seven  of  these  pools 
in  various  Oklahoma  cities  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2,000  each.  For  1930  he  is  planning  to  build 
about  twenty  additional  pools.  Mr.  Reed  believes 
the  expense  and  effort  is  more  than  justified  be- 
cause of  the  health  and  happiness  which  the  pools 
bring  to  so  many  children. 

Playground     Golf     in     California.  —  The 

schools  of  a  number  of  California  cities  includ- 
ing Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Pasadena  and  Long 
Beach,  are  promoting  tin  can  or  playground  golf 
on  their  playgrounds.  In  addition,  the  Los  An- 
geles schools  are  planning  putting  greens  as  a  part 
of  physical  education  in  high  schools  and  now  have 
cages  in  operation  in  two  or  three  schools. 

Belmont  Plans  Extension  of  Recreation. — 

The  town  of  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  is  working 
out  a  broad  system  of  recreation  facilities  on  a  ten 
year  basis,  as  the  result  of  a  study  made  by  a 
planning  board  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
playground  committee.  Under  this  plan,  play- 
grounds will  be  so  distributed  that  no  child  will 
be  more  than  a  three-minute  walk  from  one  of 
them. 


When  the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  citizens  at 
a  town  meeting  held  in  December,  1927,  it  met 
with  instant  approval  and  $30,000  was  appro- 
priated to  buy  the  necessary  land.  Some  already 
existing  playgrounds  are  to  be  improved,  others 
are  to  be  enlarged,  while  a  third  group  is  to  be 
built  on  land  recommended  by  the  committee.  The 
property  is  taken  by  right  of  eminent  domain,  re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  vote.  With  the  exception 
of  one  small  lot  on  which  there  were  a  few  dis- 
senting votes,  the  measure  was  passed  unanimous- 
ly. The  new  athletic  field  being  constructed  on 
the  site  of  an  old  brick  yard  will  give  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  boys  and  girls.  There  is  scarcely  a 
sport  which  is  not  planned  for  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  twelve  and  a  half  acre  field,  and  in 
addition  to  the  football  field  and  running  track, 
there  will  be  two  fields  for  hockey  for  girls  and 
two  for  soccer  for  boys,  three  baseball  diamonds, 
regulation  size  on  which  first,  second  and  Fresh- 
men teams  may  play  at  one  time,  volley  ball  courts 
and  tennis  courts  which  will  be  flooded  for  skat- 
ing. 

A  Dance  and  Lantern  Carnival. — The  out- 
standing event  of  the  playground  season  at  Du- 
buque,  Iowa,  was  a  dance  and  lantern  carnival 
staged  at  the  athletic  field  at  the  Senior  High 
School.  About  500  children  took  part  in  the 
parade  and  folk  dances,  each  playground  present- 
ing folk  dances  and  providing  a  lantern  group  in 
the  parade.  Two  thousand  children  attended  the 
playground  picnic  at  Eagle  Point  Park  where  the 
Junior  Band  gave  a  splendid  concert. 


IN  THE  FRANK  H.  REED  PARK,  TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 
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State  Parks  and  Recreation. — During  the 
season  which  closed  October  1,  1929,  the  fifty- 
three  state  parks  of  Michigan  open  to  the  public  in 
1929  were  visited  by  7,454,741  people,  an  increase 
}f  39%  over  the  number  of  visitors  in  1928.  In 
ihis  period  138,308  men,  women  and  children 
:amped  at  the  state  parks — an  increase  of  8.5% 
Dver  last  year.  They  built  41,181  camps. 

A  City  Honors  an  Old  Friend. — Muskegon 
Michigan,  has  erected  a  memorial  to  Charles  H. 
Hackley,  a  millionaire  lumberman  who  gave  his 
fortune  to  the  rebuilding  of  his  home  city.  The 
nemorial  dedicated  recently,  is  located  at  the  Cen- 
:ral  Camps,  overlooking  the  Hackley  Manual 
Framing  School,  the  Hackley  gymnasium  and  the 
ithletic  field,  all  gifts  to  the  school  system  by 
VTr.  Hackley,  who  in  addition  gave  a  second 
ichool,  a  library,  an  art  gallery,  a  park  and  a  hos- 
)ital,  providing  endowments  for  all.  The  memo- 
•ial,  designed  by  Larado  Taft,  was  made  possible 
>y  the  contributions  of  school  children  and  $60,- 
KX)  raised  by  public  subscription. 

Our  New  Playground.* — Washington  School 
las  a  new  playground.  It  is  just  across  the  street 
rom  the  school.  The  men  are  putting  up  new 
hings  every  day.  We  now  have  traveling  rings, 
:  jungle. gym,  a  slide,  bars,  a  sand  house,  two  hand 
>all  courts  and  an  indoor  diamond.  Every  day  we 
ook  to  see  what  else  is  there.  The  playground 
s  going  to  have  a  high  fence  around  it  when  it  is 
lone.  There  are  going  to  be  lights  so  we  can  play 
.t  night.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  new  play- 
ground. Miss  McAuliff  is  in  charge  of  our  play- 
ground. She  teaches  us  games  and  takes  care  of 
is.  Our  playground  is  a  safe  place  to  play. — 
-evon  McCrea,  4-B. 

Philadelphia's  Municipal  Music  Bureau 
Reports. — The  new  Municipal  Bureau  of  Music, 
stablished  in  Philadelphia  early  in  the  year,  in 
he  first  summer  of  its  existence  conducted  a  num- 
>er  of  interesting  activities.  A  junior  music  fes- 
ival  at  Funfield  Playground,  a  conclave  of  junior 
>ands  held  on  the  steps  of  the  Art  Museum  and 
he  arrangement  of  band  concerts  during  the  sum- 
ner  were  among  the  first  of  the  Bureau's  achieve- 
nents.  Instruction  in  organizing  toy  symphonies 
vas  given  playground  leaders  at  twelve  centers  and 
.  mass  demonstration  was  presented  in  August. 

•Excerpt  from  The  Cherry  Tree,  published  by  the  children  of 
Washington  School,  San  Diego,  California. 


The  municipal  music  car  was  one  of  the  Bureau's 
activities  of  which  it  is  most  proud.  The  car  was 
equipped  with  a  microphone,  a  screen,  and  stereop- 
ticon  and  moving  picture  combined,  making  pos- 
sible community  singing  and  occasional  films. 
This  car  traveled  from  district  to  district  during 
the  summer.  The  roping  off  of  the  streets  for 
dancing  added  to  the  enjoyment.  Members  of 
women's  organizations  served  as  chaperons  at 
the  dances  and  refreshments  were  sometimes  sold 
to  raise  money  for  local  philanthropies.  In  addi- 
tion afternoon  programs  were  given  at  various 
playgrounds.  Up  to  September  29th,  600,000  peo- 
ple had  been  entertained  by  the  music  car. 

Beginning  Young. — The  New  York  public 
schools  have  set  aside  one  week  each  year  in  the 
curriculum  of  their  civics  courses  for  the  study 
of  city  and  regional  planning.  Because  of  the 
completion  of  the  New  York  Regional  Plan,  spe- 
cial emphasis  is  to  be  given  to  that  subject  this 
fall. 

A  Chance  to  Get  Acquainted. — At  the  an- 
nual baseball  banquet  of  the  City  League  held 
recently  in  Pontiac,  the  manager  of  the  General 
Motors  Truck  Team  made  the  following  state- 
ment: "Out  of  the  sixteen  players  on  our  roster 
only  one  has  lived  in  Pontiac  more  than  two  years. 
Most  of  these  men  were  transferred  from  Chi- 
cago or  Moline  and  came  as  strangers  to  Pontiac. 
Within  this  short  space  of  time,  by  playing  in  the 
City  League,  we  have  made  friends  of  some 
seventy-five  other  young  men.  This  has  also  made 
us  feel  a  part  of  your  city  and  we  are  willing  to 
accept  our  responsibilities  as  citizens." 

The  Pontiac  Recreation  Department  recently 
held  a  meeting  to  organize  a  band  among  the 
young  men,  particularly  those  with  high  school 
band  experience  who  had  graduated  within  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  Nineteen  young  men 
attended  the  first  meeting  of  whom  only  three 
had  lived  in  Pontiac  over  three  years.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  men  had  been  in  the  city  only  about 
a  year  and  the  band  meant  a  place  for  them  to  get 
acquainted. 

More  Vacations  for  Working  Men. — Both 
summer  and  winter  vacations  for  the  masses  of 
the  workers  were  predicted  by  Edward  A.  Filene, 
Boston  merchant,  in  an  address  to  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege students  on  December  22nd.  "The  five  hour 
day  and  the  five  day  week  are  also  in  the  offing," 
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Mr.  Filene  said.  "Mass  production  demands  it 
and  cannot  go  on  unless  the  masses  are  not  only 
able  to  buy  what  they  want  but  are  also  encour- 
aged to  want  more  and  more." 

New   York   State   Acquires   New   Parks. — 

Through  the  Taconic  State  Park  Commission 
and  the  public  spirited  action  of  Dr.  McR.  Living- 
ston of  New  York  City  and  John  Bross  Lloyd  of 
Kinderhook,  New  York  state  has  acquired  about 
500  acres  in  Galatin,  Columbia  County.  The  tract 
includes  255  acres  of  water  known  as  Lake  Char- 
lotte. The  lake,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  water  areas  in  the  state,  has  an 
average  depth  of  about  twelve  feet.  About  300 
acres  of  heavily  wooded  land  around  the  lake  have 
also  been  obtained. 

About  Boys  Clubs. — A  campaign  is  under 
way  to  raise  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing in  North  Philadelphia  to  house  the  work  of 
the  Colored  Boys  Club.  It  will  be  known  as  the 
"Susan  Parrish  Wharton  Memorial,"  so  named 
in,  honor  of  the  late  Miss  Wharton,  who  devoted 
twenty-five  years  of  her  life  to  the  advancement 
of  Negroes.  The  building  plans  call  for  a  gym- 
nasium, natatorium,  club  rooms  and  game  rooms. 
Two  buildings  have  been  purchased  and  will  be 
remodeled  for  the  use  of  the  Savannah  Boys' 
Club. 

Atlantic     City's     New     Auditorium. — The 

many  leaders  and  workers  in  the  recreation  move- 
ment, who  have  been  to  Atlantic  City  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  Recreation  Congress  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  the  new  municipal  audi- 
torium completed  recently  has  the  following  word- 
ing carved  on  the  face  of  the  building : 
.  ,"A  permanent  monument  conceived  as  a  tribute 
to  the  ideals  of  Atlantic  City,  built  by  its  citizens 
and. .  dedicated  to  recreation,  social  progress,  and 
industrial  achievements." 

On  either  side  of  this  wording  appears  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Festivities  Education 

Music  Science 

Pageantry  Conventions 

Drama  Art 

Athletics  Industry 

In  addition  to  its  purpose  to  serve  as  a  meeting 
place  for  conventions,  the  new  auditorium  is  to  be 
a  center  for  play,  recreation,  and  leisure  time 
activities. 


A  Five  Year  Dream  Come  True. — Claude 
Allen,  Superintendent  of  Recreation  at  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  has  realized  a  five  year  dream  in  the 
completion  of  a  Bintz  swimming  pool,  ninety  feet 
by  1 50  feet,  which  has  been  constructed  at  Recrea- 
tion Pier,  a  plot  of  ground  about  200  feet  square. 
The  pool  is  in  a  highly  populated  district,  the 
residents  of  which  presented  a  petition  for  the 
pool  signed  with  1,400  names.  This  petition 
caused  final  action  in  the  construction  of  the  pool. 
So  great  has  been  its  popularity  that  there  is  con- 
siderable agitation  for  another  pool  in  a  differ- 
ent section  of  the  city. 

Ribbing's  First  Annual  Municipal  Athletic 
Banquet  and  Get-Together. — On  November 
26th,  Hibbing,  Minnesota,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Recreation  Department,  held  its  first  annual 
municipal  athletic  banquet.  Over  1 50  members  of 
teams  and  about  400  citizens  came  together  at 
Memorial  Building.  Governor  Theodore  Chris- 
tiansen gave  the  main  address  of  the  evening, 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  recreation  prob- 
lem because  of  the  increasing  amount  of  leisure 
time.  There  was  a  presentation  of  the  athletic 
activities  of  the  Recreation  Department  showing 
that  an  average  of  281  groups  have  participated 
in  the  athletic  program  each  of  the  past  four  years. 
In  addition  to  the  speaking  and  the  musical  num- 
bers on  the  program,  there  was  a  presentation  of 
summer  playground  medals  to  153  members  of 
teams. 

Recreation  for  the  Negro  Citizens  of  Bal- 
timore.— The  Board  of  Estimate  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  November  14th  passed  a 
supplementary  budget  of  $10,200  for  the  extension 
of  the  colored  work  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  This 
provides  for  a  director,  who  will  be  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  Playground  League  of  Baltimore,  and 
supervisors  of  music,  dramatics  and  play  activities. 

A  Children's  Orchestra  From  a  Small  City 
Wins  Favor. — Middletown,  Connecticut,  has  an 
orchestra  made  up  of  fifty-two  children  from  the 
playgrounds  whose  average  age  is  fourteen  years. 
In  competition  with  a  number  of  high  school  or- 
chestras the  Middletown  group  won  first  prize 
in  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  September,  1929,  when  they 
played  three  classical  numbers.  Eight  nationali- 
ties are  represented  in  the  orchestra.  There  is  a 
ninety-four  percent  attendance  at  weekly  rehear- 
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sals;  members  absent  three  times  are  dropped. 
The  orchestra  has  played  at  hospitals,  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Home  and  at  most  of  the  schools. 

Worcester  Builds  Terraced  Playground. — 

A  terraced  playground  has  been  added  to  the  parks 
and  playground  system  of  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, by  the  establishment  of  a  combined  athletic 
field  and  a  playground.  The  playground,  one  of 
the  longest  in  the  city,  has  a  frontage  of  640  feet 
with  a  depth  of  more  than  150  feet.  A  baseball 
diamond  has  been  marked  out  and  in  the  fall  a 
football  gridiron  will  be  constructed.  In  addition 
it  is  planned  to  build  tennis  courts.  The  natural 
slope  to  the  terrace  will  give  spectators  every  op- 
portunity to  see  games  at  close  range  without  in- 
terfering with  the  players.  A  concrete  backstop 
with  a  high  wire-mesh  fence  has  been  erected.  In 
the  rear  of  the  first  terrace  the  ground  has  been 
levelled  and  a  second  terrace  which  almost  sur- 
rounds the  grounds,  serves  as  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre. When  the  playground  is  completed,  it 
is  believed  it  will  be  suitable  for  outdoor  pageants 
and  plays. 

There  are  eleven  and  a  half  acres  of  land  avail- 
able for  playground  purposes.  The  fact  that  it 
is  located  near  the  bathing  beach  at  Goes  Lake 
will  make  the  ground  doubly  attractive. 

Boat  Building  in  Louisville. — So  many 
boats  were  constructed  on  the  playgrounds  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  that  the  past  season  has 
been  known  as  "boat  year."  At  the  end  of  the 
season  a  city-wide  regatta  was  held,  when  the  most 
attractive  and  original  models  made  by  the  chil- 
dren were  exhibited.  A  varied  array  of  crafts 
was  to  be  seen.  There  were  ocean  vessels  with 
tall  smokestacks,  Ohio  river  stern  wheelers,  motor 
boats,  flat  racing  boats  with  elastic  band  engines, 
row  boats,  sail  boats,  canoes  and  even  pattern 
boats  and  replicas  of  Viking  vessels.  The  father 
of  boats  was  not  forgotten  and  there  in  all  of  its 
glory  was  a  big  Noah's  Ark,  stuffed  to  the  brim 
with  animals  of  all  kinds,  all  made  with  a  tiny 
hand  saw,  a  few  sticks  of  wood  and  daubs  of 
paint. 

Coming  to  the  Rescue. — Last  July  because  of 
an  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis  it  became  neces- 
sary to  close  the  playgrounds  in  Roanoke,  Vir- 
ginia. The  Director  of  Recreation,  K.  Mark  Cow- 
en,  conceived  the  idea  of  conducting  a  bulletin 


service  for  the  children  in  their  homes.  Sugges- 
tions were  thereupon  sent  out  for  games  and  ac- 
tivities involving  one  or  two  children.  Handcraft 
suggestions  followed.  This  service  became  so 
popular  that  it  has  been  decided  to  make  it  per- 
manent for  shut-ins  and  convalescents. 

Jacksonville  Has  New  Superintendent. — 
On  September  1st,  N.  L.  Mallison  assumed  the 
duties  of  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  where  he  succeeds  W.  J.  Sand- 
ford,  Jr.  Mr.  Mallison  goes  to  Jacksonville  from 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  where  for  two  and  one-half 
years  he  acted  as  Superintendent  of  Recreation. 

Boonton,  New  Jersey,  Is  Given  a  Park. — 
Boonton,  New  Jersey,  has  received  a  fifteen-acre 
park  deeded  to  it  by  the  J.  Couper  Lord  estate. 
The  park  was  planned  and  laid  out  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmstead  about  1870  as  a  part  of  the  hous- 
ing scheme  which  Mr.  Lord  had  undertaken  as 
an  extension  of  his  Iron  Works  development.  All 
that  is  required  to  put  the  park  in  shape  is  clear- 
ing away  underbrush  and  weeds. 

Winter  Sports  in  the  Harriman-Bear 
Mountain  State  Park. — The  winter  sports  pro- 
gram in  the  Bear  Mountain  State  Park  attracted 
so  many  people  that  during  the  1928-1929  season 
from  December  to  March,  more  than  a  million 
individuals  enjoyed  the  preserve,  and  competitive 
events  such  as  skating  and  skiing  tournaments  at- 
tracted crowds  of  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  people. 
Four  important  winter  sports  events  were  set 
for  Sundays  in  January  and  February  of  1930. 
These  included  the  inter-state  Outdoor  Speed 
Skating  Championship,  Inter-State  Ski  Jumping 
Tournament,  the  Palisades  Ski  Jumping  Tourna- 
ment and  the  Bear  Mountain  Skating  Handicap. 
Ice  hockey  provided  exciting  competitive  events 
on  the  large  covered  rink  at  Bear  Mountain  with 
its  surface  of  100'  x  200'.  Tobogganing  was  a 
lively  feature  of  the  winter  enjoyment.  Experi- 
ence in  this  sport  has  led  to  the  improvement  of 
the  slides  in  the  interest  of  safety  by  which  tim- 
ber and  canvas  sides  have  been  abandoned,  the 
slides  being  made  with  earth  banks.  The  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  marked  trails  and  old  wood 
roads  offer  delightful  paths  for  winter  rambles 
amid  the  snow-covered  trees  and  the  tracks  of 
wild  animals,  which  are  most  interesting  to  study 
on  fresh  fallen  snow. 
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Last  Labor  Day  an  errand  took  me  a  short  dis- 
tance from  my  home  in  West  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey. On  the  way  I  saw  two  contrasting  pictures 
which  brought  home  to  me  anew  the  importance 
of  the  work  that  this  group  is  doing  for  public 
recreation.  The  first  picture  was  the  highway, 
choked  with  automobiles  which  crawled  along  in 
a  double  line,  literally  struggling  for  every  inch 
they  gained.  A  procession  of  cars  actually  five 
miles  long  was  held  up  for  nearly  five  hours  on 
one  of  our  New  Jersey  highways.  Every  car 
bulged  with  people  out  in  search  of  holiday  pleas- 
ure. Yet  how  few  of  those  families  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  themselves  !  The  youngsters — some- 
times four  or  five  of  them  were  crowded  into  one 
small  car — looked  hot  and  restless  and  bored.  And 
the  grownups  did  not  look  any  more  contented. 
Most  of  that  endless  parade  were  traveling  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with 
their  holiday.  They  get  into  a  car  and  keep  go- 
ing— it  doesn't  matter  how  nor  where.  That 
seems  to  be  the  typical  American  holiday  philos- 
ophy. 

The  other,  and  more  encouraging  picture,  I 
saw  in  passing  one  of  the  parks  of  the  Essex 
County  park  system.  In  this  beautiful,  grassy 
expanse  families  were  playing  together.  Some 
were  eating  picnic  lunches.  The  older  people 
were  enjoying  the  grateful  shade  of  the  trees. 
Games  of  different  kinds  were  in  swing  among 
the  younger  people.  It  was  refreshing  to  see  the 
children  running  about  on  the  green,  laughing 
and  free,  and  close  to  the  joys  of  Nature  which 
should  be  the  heritage  of  every  child.  It  abso- 
lutely expressed  the  need  of  parks  in  every  com- 
munity. 

I  reflected  how  many  American  families,  after 
all,  are  failing  to  find  real  play  in  their  leisure 
hours.  A  curious  thing  about  modern  life  is  the 
way  so  many  of  us  take  our  recreation  in  doses, 
as  though  it  should  be  a  sort  of  medicine  instead 
of  a  part  of  daily  life,  something  as  necessary  to 
I  existence  as  food.  We  go  on  for  days,  and  some- 

•Address   given   at   Recreation   Congress,   October    15,   at   Louis- 
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times  for  weeks,  without  considering  play,  then 
comes  a  holiday  or  a  week-end  and  we  play  with 
a  vengeance.  And  so  after  a  holiday  many  men 
and  women  return  to  their  work  more  tired  than 
they  were  before.  Children  are  over-stimulated 
by  the  pace  which  grownups  force  them  to  fol- 
low in  their  own  thoughtless  pursuit  of  amuse- 
ment. 

A  great  need  in  modern  life  is  for  relaxation. 
We  are  living  too  fast.  Today  we  receive  more 
impressions,  more  stimulation,  in  a  week  than  our 
grandfathers  did  in  a  year.  Yet  our  play,  in  many 
cases,  serves  only  to  tighten  further  the  tension 
on  those  tired  nerves.  True  recreation  cannot  be 
shunted  outside  of  everyday  life.  Like  a  bright 
thread,  it  must  be  woven  through  the  warp  of  our 
whole  existence.  It  colors  all  of  the  home  and 
the  neighborhood.  The  best  recreation  is  a  change 
of  occupation.  There  can  be  the  play  spirit  in 
work — and  the  work  spirit  in  play.  Every  one  of 
us  needs  for  his  spare  time  a  hobby — something 
into  which  he  can  put  the  enthusiasm  and  pride 
in  achievement  that  he  should  take  in  accom- 
plishing his  real  work. 

Contentment  Dependent  on  the  Wise  Use 
of  Leisure 

I  have  chosen  for  my  topic  "Leisure  and  Con- 
tentment" because  I  believe  contentment  depends 
to  a  large  degree  on  how  we  use  our  leisure.  By 
contentment  I  do  not  mean  inactivity.  No  matter 
how  old  a  person  is,  he  attains  happiness  by  exer- 
cising his  faculties.  I  mean  the  sense  of  serene 
well-being,  of  satisfaction  and  self-expression 
that  can  be  achieved  only  when  we  have  found 
our  fulfillment  in  play  as  well  as  work.  Activity 
of  the  mind  and  body  is  vital  to  contentment.  A 
certain  amount  of  wholesome  adventure  is  neces- 
sary, especially  for  children. 

Outdoor  life  and  the  great  healing  power  of 
Nature  seems  to  contribute  most  indispensably  to 
contentment.  People  who  lack  close  contact  with 
them  cannot  be  really  happy ;  these  things  are  too 
fundamental.  I  often  think  of  the  way  Joseph 
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Lee  has  expressed  this :  "Our  minds  and  bodies 
are  homesick  in  this  modern  world." 

The  public  recreation  movement  has  a  great 
mission  in  restoring  to  America  the  parks  and 
playgrounds,  forests  and  streams  and  other  open 
spaces  that  they  require  for  health  and  happiness. 
Important,  too,  is  the  education  of  the  people  in 
the  use  of  these  areas.  To  get  the  maximum  of 
enjoyment  from  them  the  town  and  city  dweller 
needs  a  liberal  education  in  nature  study.  It  is 
not  enough  to  give  him  the  outdoors — his  eyes 
must  be  opened  to  its  wonders ;  to  the  infinite  re- 
sources it  offers  for  lifelong  enjoyment.  Here 
trained  leadership  is  very  essential. 

Please  do  not  think  I  condemn  the  automobile 
as  a  facility  for  recreation;  far  from  it.  The 
automobile  is  doing  much  to  bring  families  into 
closer  contact  with  the  outdoors.  It  is  the  use 
of  the  automobile  for  pleasure  merely  because  it  is 
a  vehicle  that  I  do  deplore.  Teach  our  children — 
and  grownups  as  well — to  love  the  things  of  na- 
ture, to  study  them  with  the  eagerness  of  the  sci- 
entist or  the  artist,  and  the  automobile  trip  be- 
comes an  Open  Sesame  to  many  real  delights. 
The  children  will  take  an  interest  in  trees  and 
stones  and  flowers  they  see  along  the  way.  In- 
stead of  whining  to  stop  at  every  roadside  stand 
for  a  "hot  wienie"  or  an  ice-cream  cone,  they  will 
want  to  stop  to  watch  the  habits  of  a  bird,  squir- 
rel and  other  animal  life,  or  to  see  the  sunset  fad- 
ing over  the  hill. 

Gardening  Important 

In  all  our  playgrounds,  I  believe  that  we  should 
have  garden  work  for  the  children.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  teach  a  child  the  miracle  of  growth 
and  of  the  soil  than  to  let. him  keep  a  garden,  no 
matter  how  small  it  is,  which  also  brings  into 
their  life  the  animal  kingdom.  Adults,  too,  are 
rinding  the  finest  sort  of  recreation  in  gardening, 
if  the  work  I  have  observed  at  West  Orange  and 
at  Fort  Myers,  Florida,  is  typical.  Organized  by 
districts  with  a  chairman  for  each  group,  the 
home  gardening  idea  has  spread  like  wildfire  in 
these  cities.  In  Orange,  New  Jersey,  the  inside 
of  the  homes,  as  well  as  the  grounds,  have  been 
made  more  attractive  and  livable  because  of  the 
interest  aroused  by  a  garden.  In  the  case  of  large 
families,  the  garden  led  first  to  the  sprucing  up 
of  the  whole  yard.  Broken  down  arbors  were 
repaired  and  rubbish  was  cleared  out.  The 
mother  learned  how  to  can  the  products  grown, 


and  from  this  grew  an  interest  in  more  balanced 
meals  and  better  homemaking  in  general. 

Gardening  is  a  recreation — yet  it  promotes  a 
joy  in  work  and  pride  in  the  fruits  of  labor  that 
children  will  carry  over  into  the  tasks  of  their 
adult  life.  This  is  true  of  other  activities  at  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers,  particularly  of  the 
handicraft  work  which  has  revealed  such  aston- 
ishing skill  and  ingenuity  among  the  youngsters 
throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  most  valua- 
ble assets  we  can  give  to  children  is  this  enthusi- 
asm for  worthy  achievement,  this  joy  in  accom- 
plishment. Boys  and  girls  especially  need  that 
philosophy  today,  when  we  are  apt  to  value  re- 
turns in  money  above  returns  in  service  and  self- 
expression. 

Even  the  humblest  task  is  enjoyable  when  the 
doer  is  interested  in  everything  that  bears  upon 
his  task.  The  girl  who  learns  how  to  dye  inex- 
pensive materials  for  playground  dramatics ;  how 
to  grow  and  arrange  flowers  and  to  weave 
baskets ;  how  to  sew  and  to  recognize  textiles  and 
to  combine  colors  restfully,  is  fortunate.  When 
she  reaches  the  homemaking  age  she  will  have 
hobbies  and  interests  which  never  can  be  taken 
away  from  her. 

Recreation  Must  Serve  the  Home 

On  a  par  with  gardening  and  nature  study,  I 
would  place  music  as  a  recreation  which  gives 
abiding  satisfaction.  Music  is  the  very  soul  of 
recreation  in  the  home.  I  think  that  there  is  a 
real  problem  in  making  the  activities  of  the  play- 
ground and  school  and  community  center  best 
serve  the  interests  of  the  home.  Children  who 
learn  to  play  instruments  under  community 
auspices  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  home  that 
knowledge  and  help  to  form  a  family  orchestra. 
When  members  of  a  family  are  singing  or  play- 
ing instruments  together  they  are  finding  the 
rarest  sort  of  comradeship.  It  is  the  act  of  pro- 
ducing something  in  common,  and  not  so  much 
the  quality  of  the  performance  that  is  valuable. 
Doing  means  more  than  merely  listening.  Yet  the 
radio  and  mechanical  musical  instruments  do 
have  a  contribution  to  make  to  home  recreation, 
if  the  family  listens  to  them  with  the  idea  of 
knowing  what  is  being  played,  and  of  building  up 
for  themselves  a  mutual  interest  in  music  appre- 
ciation. 

The  modern  American  home  has  been  accused 
of  being  only  a  "service  station."  In  planning 
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for  community  play  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  home  is  the  natural  center  for  recre- 
ation. The  future  of  the  home,  indeed  of  the 
nation,  depends  on  keeping  alive  that  spirit  of 
sympathetic  fellowship  in  play  between  parents 
and  children.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  how  many 
community  recreation  systems  have  carried 
through  Home  Play  Weeks  and  campaigns  for 
backyard  playgrounds.  Then  the  community 
recreation  leader,  by  working  with  children,  has 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  bring  more  play  into 
the  home.  Teach  the  children  games  and  crafts 
which  they  may  take  home  with  them.  There  is 
no  surer  way  to  capture  adult  interest  than 
through  the  child. 

If  the  playground  is  to  help  most  effectively  in 
promoting  home  play,  it  must  itself  become  more 
a  part  of  neighborhood  life  than  is  now  generally 
true.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  not  only  need  more 
playgrounds,  but  we  need  them  better  distributed 
and  more  intimate.  Make  the  grounds  smaller, 
if  necessary,  but  have  one  in  every  neighborhood 
and  have  it  beautiful.  Every  recreation  area 
should  be  as  much  a  restful  garden  spot  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it  and  still  meet  the  demands  of 
active  play.  Very  sane  and  foresighted  is  the 
present  movement  among  real  estate  developers 
to  set  aside  play  spaces  when  they  subdivide  new 
property.  Because  of  this  wise  type  of  planning 
even  city  districts  in  the  future  may  have  the 
country  at  their  very  door. 

The  institutes  to  train  recreation  leaders  for 
rural  communities  are  a  very  significant  part  of 
the  recent  work  of  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America.  On  the  farm,  it 
would  seem,  the  people  have  the  best  opportunity 
to  find  happiness  and  content  in  living.  Yet  the 
alarming  exodus  of  young  people  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  city  expresses  a  wide  dissatisfaction  in 
rural  life.  Something  is  lacking.  And  that  some- 
thing in  many  cases  is  a  normal  social  life.  So 
these  institutes,  which  are  helping  representative 
farm  folks  to  take  back  recreational  knowledge 
to  their  home  communities,  will  go  a  long  way 
)ward  bringing  gaiety  and  fun  and  fresh  vitality 
ito  the  country,  the  fountain-head  of  our  na- 
|  tional  life  and  the  dwelling  place  of  more  than 
(half  our  population. 

Leadership  is  a  fitting  theme  for  this  confer- 
[ence,  for  on  the  right  kind  of  direction  depends 
jthe  future  of  the  work  we  have  to  accomplish. 
!  Leaders  of  initiative,  of  organizing  ability,  with 
1  vision  and  a  love  and  understanding  of  people, 


are  needed.  I  would  like  to  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  idea  of  the  good  director  of  recreation  keep- 
ing in  the  background,  wielding  an  unconscious 
influence  over  the  group  and  thus  encouraging 
the  child's  own  initiative.  I  realize  that  our  play 
leaders  must  deal  with  people  in  the  mass,  yet  I 
wish  it  were  possible  for  them  to  individualize 
more.  Every  child  and  every  grownup,  too,  has 
his  personal  problems  in  recreation. 

Hobbies  Make  for  Happiness 

I  can  say  that  my  interest  in  community  recre- 
ation began  in  my  childhood,  because  my  father 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  helping  America  to  a 
wise  use  of  leisure  time.  He  was  the  co-founder 
of  Chautauqua.  His  ideal  of  combining  cultural 
recreation  with  the  physical  is  being  realized  more 
and  more  today  in  city  recreation  programs  where 
music  and  drama  and  the  arts  are  developed  as 
fully  as  sports  and  athletics.  My  father  often 
said  that  every  life  should  hold  one  important  in- 
terest, one  cause  which  a  person  knows  to  be 
worthy  of  the  best  effort  he  may  be  able  to  give 
it.  More  than  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  became 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
I  found  that  interest  for  myself.  Mr.  Edison's 
life  has  been  absorbed  with  his  scientific  investi- 
gations. He  has  been  very  happy  to  see  me  have 
play  and  recreation  as  my  major  interest.  And 
through  the  years  it  has  been  a  tremendous  satis- 
faction to  me  to  share  in  a  movement  that  is  so 
vital,  and  to  watch  its  steady  growth.  Best  of  all 
has  been  the  privilege  of  association  with  a  group 
of  people  so  enthusiastic  and  so  sincerely  devotetl 
to  their  work. 

We  are  facing  a  vast  challenge,  but  I  believe 
it  can  be  and  will  be  met.  I  like  to  look  ahead  to 
the  time  when  every  American  city  and  town  and 
country  district  will  have  opportunities  for  more 
and  better  play,  will  enjoy  leisure  time  pursuits 
that  build  up  the  body  and  minister  to  the  mind 
and  spirit.  One  of  the  most  important  things  this 
group  can  do  is  to  show  our  young  people  that 
the  best  things  of  life  are  free ;  that  they  may  be 
had  without  paying  a  cent.  Bring  our  children 
closer  to  the  simple  and  fundamental ;  help  them 
to  discover  hobbies  that  they  may  keep  all  their 
lives;  train  their  hands  and  hearts  to  the  joy  of 
creating  perfect  things ;  hold  up  to  them  ideals 
of  fine  sportsmanship,  and  we  will  have  a  better 
nation  tomorrow. 
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MRS.   EUGENE  MEYER, 
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When  Mr.  Rivers  very  kindly  asked  me  to 
speak,  I  could  not  immediately  suggest  a  title 
for  the  different  kinds  of  things  I  wished  to  dis- 
cuss, but  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  my  title 
now  1  should  like  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion and  call  it  'Drift  or  Mastery"  ?  What,  after 
all,  is  the  recreation  movement?  It  is  an  attempt 
to  look  ahead,  to  become  intelligent  about  living, 
to  guide  to  some  extent  this  human  destiny  of 
ours  instead  of  accepting  the  future  blindly  and 
uncritically. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  hopeful  thing  about 
the  modern  mentality,  and  our  President's  is  one 
of  the  best  examples,  is  its  determination  to  in- 
fluence future  events  instead  of  accepting  catas- 
trophe as  something  inevitable.  The  President's 
message  to  our  recreation  congress  shows  the 
same  humanitarian  interest,  the  same  kind  of  for- 
ward looking  and  courageous  thinking  as  his 
meeting  last  week  with  Mr.  MacDonald  in  order 
to  assure  peace.  He  foresees  with  clarity  and 
with  comprehension  the  problems  brought  about 
by  changing  economic  and  social  conditions.  He 
believes  that  something  can  and  should  be  done 
about  them.  He  makes  a  strong  plea,  in  this  as 
in  many  other  fields  of  endeavor,  to  abandon  drift 
in  favor  of  mastery.  Surely  such  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  what  we  are  doing,  such  sympathy 
for  our  efforts  should  put  heart  into  all  of  us  and 
send  us  back  to  work  with  a  new  determination 
and  a  new  zeal. 

To  be  sure,  in  a  new  field  of  endeavor  such  as 
ours  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  when  we  are 
merely  drifting  and  when  we  have  established 
something  akin  to  mastery.  What  I  am  going  to 
do  is  to  discuss  our  Westchester  County  program 
and  show  you  how  we  have  tried  consciously  to 
think  out  our  problems  in  a  broad  theoretical  way 
and  how,  though  our  work  springs  from  particular 
and  local  needs,  we  have  tried  to  fill  those  needs 
in  such  a  way  that  our  plan  of  procedure  mfght 
always  contain  at  least  a  minimum  of  universal 
applicability  and  therefore  of  general  value. 

*Address  given  at  Recreation  Congress,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
October  15,  1929. 


The   Westchester   County  Program 

Some  of  you  may  not  know  that  recreational 
activity  in  Westchester  County,  New  York,  as 
in  so  many  other  sections  of  our  country,  is  due 
primarily  to  the  efforts  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  for  it  was 
they  who  convinced  our  great  county  leader,  Wil- 
liam L.  Ward,  that  recreation  is  a  legitimate  func- 
tion of  the  government.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  work  seven  years  ago,  we  have  been  for- 
tunate not  only  in  the  continued  guidance  of  Mr. 
Ward's  experienced  statesmanship  but  also  in  the 
unfaltering  support  of  our  County  Board  of 
Supervisors.  Not  only  has  this  condition  of  con- 
stant sympathetic  cooperation  with  our  political 
environment  been  of  the  greatest  assistance,  but 
the  sound  and  rapid  progress  which  recreation 
has  made  in  our  County  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible  without  it.  I  cannot  put  too  much 
emphasis  upon  the  necessity  for  all  recreation 
commissions  and  all  recreation  workers  to  be- 
come politically  minded,  and  to  realize  that  as 
government  workers  they  are  not  a  unit  by  them- 
selves but  a  part  of  the  highly  complicated  struc- 
ture which  they  must  understand  if  they  are  to 
function  successfully  in  it.  In  fact,  for  the 
boards  or  commissioners  of  any  recreation 
movement,  I  should  go  further  and  say  that  they 
ought,  if  possible,  to  have  actual  political  experi- 
ence. Only  in  that  way  can  they  move  harmoni- 
ously and  without  harmful  errors  among  politi- 
cal leaders,  both  central  and  local,  among  boards 
of  supervisors,  town  boards,  budget  committees 
and  the  numerous  other  authorities  by  whose 
favor  and  understanding  all  official  recreation 
movements  come  into  being  and  continue  to  exist. 

Because  our  political  organization  in  West- 
Chester  County  has  given  us  such  an  unqualified 
allegiance,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  Recreation 
Commission  has  worked  doubly  hard  not  to  make 
any  mistakes  and  not  to  waste  any  of  the  funds 
which  have  been  so  liberally  supplied.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  conscientiousness  is  also  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  commission  of  women,  and  in 
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any  field  of  endeavor  men  seem  to  expect  more 
of  women  than  they  do  of  themselves. 

A  Camp  for  Mothers 

Let  us  now  consider  for  a  few  minutes  whether 
the  working  program  of  the  Westchester  County 
Recreation  Commission  has  any  suggestions  to 
offer  you.  I  shall  begin  at  the  end  of  the  story 
and  tell  you  about  our  latest  experiment,  which 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  unique,  namely,  a 
camp  for  mothers  with  small  children.  We  had 
already  been  running  camps  for  older  boys  and 
girls  during  four  summers.  The  idea  of  a 
mothers'  camp  had  been  in  our  minds  for  several 
years  but  we  were  always  afraid  to  begin  because 
the  management  and  organization  of  a  camp  com- 
posed largely  of  children  under  the  usual  camp- 
ing age  presented  numerous  obvious  difficulties. 
One  morning  I  read  a  story  in  The  Nczv  York 
Times  which  told  of  several  such  camps  that  had 
been  started  by  women's  clubs.  I  immediately 
showed  the  article  to  Mrs.  Marsh,  our  Director 
of  Recreation,  and  told  her  with  our  usual  con- 
fidence that  if  other  people  could  run  a  mothers' 
camp  we  could,  too. 

We  began  at  once  and  the  Park  Commission, 
with  whom  we  are  in  constant  cooperation,  ar- 
ranged for  our  purposes  the  beautiful  old  Teller 
Mansion  which  stands  on  a  lovely  knoll  over- 
looking the  Hudson  River.  When  we  were  well 
tinder  way  with  our  preparations,  I  asked  Airs. 
Marsh  to  visit  the  other  camps  mentioned  in  the 
article  to  see  what  she  could  learn  about  running 
them.  In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Marsh  reported  to 
me  none  of  the  other  camps  existed,  except  in 
the  Times'  article!  But  there  we  were,  well 
launched  and  obliged  to  plunge  in.  Mrs.  Marsh 
and  I  were  very  clever  about  the  situation.  She 
became  ill  and  I  went  to  Europe  and  what  was 
one  of  our  most  trying,  though  unquestionably 
one  of  our  most  interesting  problems,  was  left 
to  two  fellow  commissioners,  Miss  Ruth  Taylor 
and  Mrs.  Noel  Macy,  to  solve.  If  you  can  imag- 
ine what  it  was  like  to  persuade  forty  tired 
women  of  very  different  background  and  nation- 
ality, most  of  whom  had  never  been  away  from 
home,  and  some  forty  or  fifty  infants,  many  of 
whom  could  not  feed  themselves,  to  live  under 
one  roof  in  orderly  fashion,  you  can  visualize  the 
tact  and  patience  which  were  required  in  the 
workers  and  organizers !  During  the  first  week, 
for  example,  nobody  averaged  more  than  three 


hours'  sleep  on  account  of  the  Yankovitch  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  were  accustomed  to  sleeping 
with  Papa  and  Mamma. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  but  perfectly  natural  fact 
that  these  hard  working  mothers,  who  had  never 
had  a  day  of  freedom,  who  had  never  eaten  a 
meal  which  they  had  not  themselves  prepared, 
had  no  idea  what  to  do  with  spare  time.  At  first 
they  wanted  to  do  absolutely  nothing.  They 
were  content  just  to  sit  and  rock  musingly  back 
and  forth.  But  soon  that  palled  and  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  utter  helplessness  of 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  hard  labor  when 
they  must  adjust  themselves  to  hours  of  com- 
plete leisure.  They  want  to  do  something  en- 
tirely new  but  they  have  neither  the  incentive 
nor  the  ability  which  would  enable  them  to  seek 
for  themselves  new  and  unknown  experiences. 
That  situation  is  after  all  typical  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  other  workers,  male  and 
female,  who  find  themselves  for  the  first  time  in 
history  similarly  placed.  Nor  is  it  possible  sim- 
ply to  put  at  the  disposal  of  such  people  a  variety 
of  new  outlets  and  say  to  them,  "Choose."  They 
are  not  capable  of  choosing. 

The  recreation  movement  must  not  be  merely 
an  instrument  which  organizes  athletics,  handi- 
crafts and  other  activities.  It  must  be  composed 
of  human  beings  with  understanding,  with  tact 
and  with  sympathy  sufficient  to  win  the  confidence 
of  working  men  and  women  so  that  they  can  be 
induced,  or  even  coaxed  ever  so  gently,  into  the 
formation  of  new  desires,  new  abilities,  new 
tastes. 

The  Public  Recreation  Movement  Is  Not 
Paternalistic 

Permit  me  to  take  up  at  this  point  the  fear 
which  is  still  so  often  expressed,  that  public  rec- 
reation is  paternalistic  and  therefore  contrary  to 
our  theory  of  government — in  other  words,  that 
it  is  harmful  to  individual  development  if  we  try 
to  help  people  decide  how  they  shall  spend  their 
leisure  because  it  robs  them  of  freedom  of  de- 
cision. Look  back  for  a  moment  into  your  own 
lives  and  think  what  decided  your  choice  in  the 
matter  of  career,  of  diversions,  or  even  of  friends. 
Wasn't  it  largely  chance,  the  opportunities  which 
presented  themselves,  the  teacher  who  happened 
to  make  a  great  impression,  the  accident  always 
of  what  happened  to  be  near  at  hand  and  what 
sort  of  appeal  it  made  ?  To  this  day  I  regret  play- 
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ing  a  poor  game  of  tennis,  because  as  I  grew  up 
I  happened  never  to  have  had  a  prolonged  oppor- 
tunity to  play  it. 

The  problem  of  rinding  the  right  sort  of  out- 
let is  even  more  difficult  for  this  high-speed  gen- 
eration than  it  was  for  us.  If  we  try  to  catch 
them  on  the  wing  with  healthful  and  formative 
activities,  we  are  no  more  paternalistic  than  is 
the  public  school  system.  We  are  giving  the 
people  something  which  they  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand of  an  enlightened  democracy.  If  we  build 
hospitals  and  jails  for  the  weak  and  the  wicked, 
why  in  common  sense  shouldn't  we  do  something 
for  the  healthy  and  the  honest  citizen?  If  so 
much  social  effort  is  to  be  spent  on  strengthening 
the  weak,  surely  it  is  but  reasonable  to  spend 
some  effort  to  make  the  strong  even  stronger.  So 
far  democracy  has  shown  a  tendency  to  concen- 
trate its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped, 
whether  mentally,  morally  or  physically,  while 
its  positive  assets,  the  strong  and  the  healthy, 
have  been  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  Surely 
something  should  be  done  for  the  average  citizen, 
if  only  from  the  economic  motive  that  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure  and  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  keep  a  healthy,  law-abiding  man  in  that  condi- 
tion than  to  cure  the  weaknesses  of  body  and  of 
character. 

There  is  no  paternalism,  no  sentimentality  in 
the  recreation  program.  The  officials  of  West- 
chester  County  are  convinced,  and  are  acting 
upon  the  conviction,  that  democracy  must  fail  if 
in  addition  to  alleviating  mass  suffering  it  does 
not  also  give  attention  to  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  and  thereby  open  the  way  to  the  joy 
and  to  the  creative  vigor  of  the  nation. 

Follow-up  Important 

And  now  to  complete  our  discussion  of  the 
mothers'  camp.  It  had  its  second  season  this 
year,  and,  of  all  the  things  which  our  Commission 
has  attempted,  nothing  has  given  us  greater  satis- 
faction. The  mothers  were  sent,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare  and  the 
Charity  Organization  Societies,  but  there  were 
also  several  private  families  who  could  not  afford 
a  more  expensive  vacation.  Primarily,  these 
mothers  enjoy  themselves  with  us.  They  have 
a  good  time.  Not  only  do  they  find  at  the  camp 
opportunity  for  rest,  for  diversions  of  all  sorts, 
such  as  swimming,  moonlight  picnics  on  the  beach 
and  lessons  in  handicraft,  but  they  absorb  from 


the  trained  workers  who  handle  their  children 
an  entirely  new  conception  of  child  care,  of 
proper  feeding,  clothing  and  discipline.  For 
many  of  them  life  was  completely  transformed 
and  they  returned  to  their  homes  with  a  re- 
newed enjoyment  of  their  children  and  with 
much  better  preparation  to  cope  with  their  prob- 
lems because  they  had  been  inspired  by  an 
entirely  new  conception  of  daily  living. 

Nor  do  we  lose  track,  either,  of  the  mothers 
or  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  camps  for  older 
children.  Our  follow-up  program  through  other 
County  agencies  is  beginning  to  be  worked  out 
more  carefully  this  year.  There  is  not  much 
point  in  merely  tossing  people  into  camp  life  for 
two  weeks  or  a  month  and  expecting  it  to  do  them 
any  good.  In  many  cases  it  is  far  better  to  leave 
people  at  home,  especially  any  that  border  on 
being  problem  cases,  unless  your  camp  supervision 
consists  of  an  adequate  staff  of  efficient,  experi- 
enced people  under  an  able  director.  Even  under 
such  conditions  of  careful  individual  supervision 
much  of  your  result  will  be  lost  unless  the  various 
County  social  agencies  permit  of  continued  ob- 
servation that  will  fasten  the  new  habits  and  the 
new  knowledge.  There  is  no  test  for  the  value 
of  camp  life  except  in  the  improved  health  and 
behavior  of  your  campers  during  the  following 
winter,  nor  can  you  have  the  satisfaction  you 
should  find  in  your  work  unless  you  can  observe 
the  effects  of  your  efforts. 

A   Plea  for  the   Scientific   Attitude 

I  wish  to  make  a  plea  to  all  recreation  workers 
for  two  connected  things — a  more  scientific  atti- 
tude toward  our  work  and  a  constantly  closer  co- 
operation with  the  other  social  agencies  in  our 
communities.  We  must  begin  to  establish  in 
the  recreation  field  standards  and  methods  just 
as  high  as  those  which  obtain  in  other  fields  of 
social  welfare,  and  we  must  constantly  check  up 
our  work  by  correlating  it  with  the  work  of  other 
agencies.  On  our  commission  we  are  especially 
fortunate  in  having  as  a  member  Miss  Ruth  Tay- 
lor, Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare, 
who  has  for  years  been  associated  with  the  wel- 
fare work  of  Westchester  County.  Miss  Taylor 
and  Mrs.  Marsh  have  been  instrumental  in  help- 
ing us  to  work  out  several  valuable  methods  of 
cooperation,  of  which  I  shall  mention  one  as  an 
illustration  of  which  can  be  done.  In  the  fall 
our  handicraft  program  consists  largely  of  mend- 
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ing  broken  toys  which  are  sent  to  us  all  year 
round.  We  distribute  the  toys  among  the  local 
workshops.  The  boy  and  girl  scouts  acquire 
great  skill  in  mending  them,  and  the  welfare  so- 
cieties distribute  them  at  Christmas  time  among 
all  of  Westchester  County's  dependent  children, 
those  in  private  homes,  in  hospitals  and  other 
public  County  institutions.  No  County  ward  is 
forgotten  and  an  effort  is  made  to  give  each  child 
what  he  has  particularly  longed  for.  The  pres- 
ents are  in  many  cases  much  more  costly  than  it 
would  be  practical  to  purchase,  and  yet  the  entire 
thing  involves  no  outlay  of  money  except  for  a 
little  paint  and  a  few  tools. 

In  addition  to  emphasizing  the  important  re- 
sults that  can  be  achieved  through  cooperation 
with  other  agencies,  I  should  like  to  make  clear 
to  you  what  I  mean  by  striving  for  a  scientific 
attitude  toward  our  problems.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  begin  to  aim  at  better 
results  by  refusing  to  employ  any  but  the  most 
carefully  trained  people.  In  many  communities 
the  recreation  field  is  considered  a  sort  of  dump- 
ing ground  for  political  proteges  that  are  entirely 
useless  in  any  other  organization.  This  condi- 
tion cannot  continue  to  exist  if  you  insist  upon  a 
standard  of  efficiency  in  yourself  and  in  your  em- 
ployees that  will  win  the  respect  of  your  public. 
In  Westchester  nobody  even  suggests  appointees 
for  our  vacancies,  because  we  have  let  it  be  known 
that  we  are  very  exacting  people  to  work  for  and 
that  only  those  who  know  their  business  can  sur- 
vive. 

In  fact,  we  in  Westchester  are  so  determined 
to  be  severe,  even  with  ourselves,  that  we  are 
about  to  install  an  experienced  research  worker 
to  check  up  our  own  results  and  find  out  whether 
we  are  doing  the  right  kind  of  recreation  and 
doing  it  in  the  right  way.  This  person,  after  a 
year's  study,  should  be  able  to  tell  us  approxi- 
mately what  effect  our  camps  are  having  on  the 
mothers  and  the  children;  whether  our  play- 
grounds are  well  run  and  whether  they  are  in  the 
right  places ;  just  whether  our  choral  societies 
and  music  festivals  are  worth  while  and  why; 
where  new  dramatic  clubs  should  be  started ;  and 
whether  in  general  the  distribution  and  execution 
of  our  work  is  good  or  bad.  All  these  facts  can 
be  accurately  obtained,  and  after  we  get  them  we 
shall  publish  them  for  the  use  of  all  recreation 
groups,  since  such  a  careful  survey  is  bound  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  general  information 
and  value. 


And  Always  Trained  Leadership 

If  only  we  demand  carefully  trained  workers 
in  the  recreation  field  and  then  insist  upon  a 
careful  follow-up  and  check-up  of  our  results, 
we  are  bound  to  elevate  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  recreation  movement  in  a  short  period  of 
time.  Moreover,  the  various  recreation  units  with 
constantly  increasing  budgets  cannot  go  on  in 
the  present  often  haphazard  fashion  without  be- 
ing challenged  from  time  to  time  by  the  tax- 
payers as  to  their  right  to  exist  as  a  government 
function,  and  when  that  challenge  comes  it  must 
be  met  with  facts  and  figures,  or  we  cannot  and 
do  not  deserve  to  survive. 

Special  efforts  should  be  made,  however,  not 
to  publish  any  unfounded  statements  nor  to  make 
any  over-statements,  for  those  people  who  make 
easy  generalizations  and  claims  greater  than  can 
be  clearly  proven  only  harm  the  recreation  move- 
ment more  than  they  help  it. 

Please  do  not  let  me  give  you  the  impression 
that  we  think  our  camps  or  any  other  piece  of 
work  of  ours  have  reached  a  state  of  perfection. 
We  are  still  handicapped  by  lack  of  efficient 
people,  particularly  in  the  boys'  camp.  It  is  as 
yet  much  easier  to  find  trained  women  in  the 
recreation  field  than  trained  men.  Moreover, 
our  budget  for  the  boys'  camp  is  still  insufficient 
because  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  public  will 
become  accustomed  to  paying  adequate  sums  for 
competent  recreation  leadership. 

Nor  are  we  certain  that  the  theory  which  we 
are  trying  to  work  out  is  sound.  I  offer  it  to  you, 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  merely  to  show  you 
the  trend  of  our  thoughts,  and  we  welcome  any 
criticism  that  may  occur  to  you.  We  are  feeling 
our  way,  and  we  fully  expect  that  time  will  mod- 
ify not  only  what  we  are  doing  but  what  we  are 
thinking. 

It  is  inherent  in  the  recreation  situation  itself 
that  we  still  lack  not  only  the  leadership  of  skilled 
men  and  women  and  well  trained  assistants,  but 
it  is  even  more  serious  that  there  are  so  few  men 
of  outstanding  achievement  who  are  free  to  give 
their  best  thought  to  an  analysis  of  the  possibili- 
ties and  to  the  validity  of  recreation.  The  recrea- 
tion movement  will  never  develop  as  it  should 
until  it  can  offer  to  men  and  women  alike  an 
assured  career  and  adequate  economic  reward. 
At  present  you  enter  this  field,  and  especially  the 
public  field,  at  the  risk  of  all  stability  and  all 
continuity  of  effort,  and  I  for  one  admire  enor- 
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mously  those  of  you  who  have  had  the  faith  and 
the  courage  to  do  it. 

A   County   Center   for   Music,   Drama  and 
Nature  Activities 

There  are  only  one  or  two  points  in  our  pro- 
gram which  I  shall  add,  as  you  can  get  all  the 
details  from  our  annual  report.  You  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  next  year  our  big  annual 
music  festival,  now  in  its  sixth  year,  should  be- 
come self-sustaining,  an  objective  for  which  we 
have  struggled  because  we  do  not  believe  that  a 
recreation  movement  is  sound  if  it  involves  the 
least  element  of  charity.  Better  far  in  the  long 
run  to  scale  down  your  needs  to  fit  your  capacity 
to  pay  than  to  struggle  with  deficits.  People 
get  tired  of  paying  deficits  and  any  popular  move- 
ment which  regularly  incurs  them  is  bound  to 
peter  out. 

I  should  confess  at  once  that  the  choral  groups 
have  received  the  greatest  encouragement  and 
the  greatest  financial  assistance  from  our  County 
authorities  when  they  ordered  the  construction 
of  a  beautiful  County  Center  at  White  Plains,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  County.  It  contains  a  big 
hall  designed  primarily  for  the  music  festival, 
which  seats  5,000  people.  The  stage,  when  ex- 
tended, seats  almost  2,000.  This  hall  and  stage 
can  also  be  used  for  operatic  performances,  dra- 
matics, indoor  athletics  of  every  description, 
County  play  days,  and  other  County  events,  such 
as  banquets,  conventions  and  dances.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  a  small  stage  and  a  theatre  seating 
500,  where  the  County  little  theatre  movement 
will  hold  its  competitions.  There  will  also  be 
room  for  a  nature  museum  and  a  meeting  room 
for  the  County  nature-clubs,  walking-clubs  and 
so  on.  The  nature  work  is  one  of  our  newest 
ventures,  for  which  we  have  obtained  expert 
leadership,  with  the  object  of  introducing  sci- 
entifically well-founded  nature  study  in  the  play- 
grounds, in  the  new  lecture  hall,  in  the  camps 
and  with  public  school  groups.  If  I  have  not  told 
you  more  about  it,  it  is  because  our  hopes  in  this 
direction  are  as  yet  greater  than  our  accomplish- 
ment. To  advance  this  and  other  projects,  there 
was  the  greatest  need  for  such  a  building  if  our 
program  was  to  develop  as  it  should,  but  you  can 
imagine  that  the  money  was  not  appropriated 
without  some  criticism,  and  it  now  behooves  our 
Commission  to  use  the  building  in  so  satisfactory 
a  manner  that  our  citizens  will  be  satisfied  with 


the   investment,   and  other   communities   will  be 
tempted  to  follow  our  lead. 

A   Warning  Against   Over-Organization 

And  now  let  me  warn  you  of  one  danger  which 
I  see  for  the  Westchester  recreation  movement 
and  which  may  exist  for  others  as  well,  namely, 
an  over-emphasis  of  organization  in  the  activities, 
a  lack  of  adaptability  and  sensitiveness  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  people  themselves.  The  working 
hours  of  the  American  are  already  over-organ- 
ized. Let  us  not  do  the  same  thing  to  his  leisure. 
The  danger  lurks  everywhere — in  playgrounds, 
camps,  musical  and  dramatic  organizations,  nature 
work.  Everything  must  be  guarded  against  in- 
flexible programs  and  inflexible  administrators. 
No  doubt  you  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the 
mother  who  asked  her  little  girl  if  she  had  had 
a  good  time  on  the  playground  that  morning,  and 
the  child  replied,  "No,  Mother,  the  new  super- 
visor was  trying  to  instill  a  spirit  of  gaiety." 

Let  us  always  respect  the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, the  individuality,  the  adventurousness  of 
those  with  whom  we  deal.  Without  such  freedom 
the  recreation  movement  may  easily  become  an- 
other tool  for  that  terrible  desire  for  conformity, 
the  fear  of  being  the  least  bit  different  from 
the  herd,  by  which  American  life  is  slowly  be- 
coming dominated,  if  not  enslaved.  As  one  author 
puts  it  in  the  current  Atlantic  Monthly,  "We  are 
in  danger  of  manufacturing  a  nation  of  billiard 
balls."  Let  us  not  help  along  the  billiard  ball 
process. 

There  are  many  temporary  conditions  in 
American  life  which  make  recreation  all  the  more 
necessary  but  which  create  for  it  great  initial 
difficulties.  The  chief  of  these  is  unquestionably 
the  advent  of  prohibition.  Whether  we  are  drys 
or  whether  we  are  not,  and  just  to  make  my  argu- 
ment stronger  I  shall  state  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
prohibition,  we  cannot  deny  that  with  all  the  evils 
that  alcohol  created  we  have  taken  away  one  of 
the  greatest  stimulants  and  one  of  the  commonest 
sources  of  recreation  that  mankind  has  ever  had. 
Even  the  saloon,  disastrous  as  it  may  have  been 
in  its  influence,  was  at  the  same  time  a  cheap  and 
harmless  club  for  many  men  and  an  outlet  and 
a  recreational  resource,  even  though  destructive 
for  others.  Ours  is  the  incredibly  great  responsi- 
bility of  finding  enough  healthful  and  enjoyable 
outlets  to  compensate  for  this  deprivation  which 
we  have  put  upon  ourselves,  and  this  at  the  mo- 
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ment  when  the  general  leisure  of  all  classes  has 
only  begun.  The  five  day  week  is  looming  before 
us,  but  who  knows — it  may  be  merely  the  fore- 
runner. We  must  work  with  all  our  might  if 
we  are  to  keep  ahead  of  this  vast  new  develop- 
ment, and  we  must  learn  to  think  not  in  terms  of 
the  immediate  necessity  but  on  a  scale  that  will 
be  useful  for  years  to  come.  The  real  test  of 
our  great  material  civilization  will  be  the  use 
which  we  make  of  our  leisure,  and  yet  the  ques- 
tion is  not  as  yet  receiving  the  consideration  that 
it  should  from  our  governments,  our  public  men, 
our  educational  leaders  or  the  press.  Fortunately, 
we  have  in  Herbert  Hoover  a  President  whose 
active  mind  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  problem,  and  I  am  quite  sure  we  shall  get 
from  him  preeminently  that  large  vision  and  clar- 
ity of  thought  of  which  we  are  so  deeply  in 
need. 

So  far  we  must  thank  the  industrialists  of 
America  for  some  of  the  most  enlightened  lead- 
ership which  recreation  has  yet  developed.  Prob- 
ably the  private  recreation  programs  of  industry 
would  bulk  much  larger  at  present  than  the  total 
work  being  done  by  municipalities.  But  I  am 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  theory  that  the  American 
workingman  should  have  leisure  because  it  in- 
creases his  material  wants.  If  the  workingman  is 
going  to  use  his  leisure  merely  to  increase  his 
material  desires,  he  might  better  not  have  it.  He 
must  want  not  things  but  ideas.  He  must  not 
only  improve  the  kind  of  automobile  he  has  but 
the  kind  of  tastes  and  interests  which  occupy  his 
mind.  He  must  learn  that  leisure  is  not  merely  a 
pleasure  but  a  responsibility,  for  it  is  frequently 
just  as  enervating  and  destructive  as  it  can  be 
ennobling.  Let  us  not  make  something  light  of 
the  recreation  movement.  Don't,  I  beg  of  you, 
make  of  it  merely  a  sort  of  "glad"  movement.  It 
must  have  its  gravity,  its  profundity.  It  must 
bring  great  new  gifts,  new  color  to  the  life  of  our 
nation,  new  music,  a  new  theatre  and  a  concep- 
tion of  life  so  free,  so  vast,  so  productive  of  great 
things  that  the  world  will  shout  its  acclaim  and 
admit  that  we  have  earned  our  freedom. 

In  other  words,  we  must  recognize  that  we  are 
concerned  not  only  with  bodies  but  with  the  mind, 
the  heart  and  the  soul.  Only  if  we  are  conscious 
of  our  great  responsibility  can  we  bring  to  it  the 
high  purpose  and  the  inner  conviction  which  will 
lead  us  in  the  right  direction.  We  have  em- 
barked upon  a  new  untrodden,  and  often  mysteri- 
ous, path.  We  cannot  always  be  sure  that  the 


next  immediate  step  will  show  us  all  the  beauties 
and  possibilities  of  the  road  upon  which  we  have 
begun  to  travel.  Unless  we  are  inspired  from 
within,  unless  we  feel  a  great  and  intuitive  guid- 
ance, we  shall  never  arrive  at  a  fulfillment  of  the 
hopes  which  we  have  raised  in  our  own  and  other 
breasts,  and  at  a  conquest  of  that  El  Dorado 
which  we  discern  in  the  distance  and  which 
we  must  learn  to  deserve  before  it  can  be 
inherited. 

People  speak  of  the  joyousness  and  the  great 
productivity  of  the  Greeks,  for  example,  as  if 
they  were  the  result  of  an  easy  existence.  Not  at 
all.  So  cheap  an  optimism  the  Greeks  would 
have  despised,  just  as  the  superficial  cheerfulness 
of  modern  Pollyannas  should  be  condemned.  The 
environment  of  the  Greeks  contained  factors  of 
joyousness  and  beauty  which  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  look  into  the  dark  obscurity  of  nature 
and  yet  remove  their  gaze  with  light  and  courage 
shining  in  their  eyes.  There  you  have  the  symbol 
of  our  problem.  Not  to  hope  to  make  an  earthly 
paradise  but  to  create  for  human  beings  such 
sources  of  activity,  of  beauty  and  of  strength  that 
they  can  meet  the  inevitable  cruelty  of  life  with 
love  and  sympathy  and  without  surrender. 
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WILLIAM  BUTTERWORTH 
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Of  20,000  requests  for  information  and  sug- 
gestions on  play  and  recreation  received  by  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  in  1928,  fully  one-third  came  from  small 
towns  and  rural  districts.  A  recent  notice  in  a 
dozen  farm  publications  of  the  availability  of  a 
list  of  non-royalty  plays  brought  in  three  thou- 
sand letters  requesting  the  list.  A  group  of 
housewives,  mail  carriers,  teachers  and  store- 
keepers of  Redfield  Grange,  Oswego  County, 
New  York,  won  first  place  for  their  play,  Day  by 
Day,  by  Paul  Greene,  in  a  state  contest  at  Cornell 
University.  Eighty-four  hundred  men  and  women 
have  attended  recreation  institutes  in  the  open 
country  and  in  agricultural  schools  in  the  last  two 
years. 

These  facts  have  been  thrown  out  to  indicate 
that  there  is  a  great  interest  in  play  and  recreation 
among  American  farmers.  The  basis  for  this  in- 
terest is,  I  think,  twofold :  first,  many  farmers 
realize  the  intrinsic  value  of  recreation  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  They  have  begun  to 
see  what  it  does  for  health,  character  building, 
good  fellowship,  community  spirit  and  happiness 
in  the  rural  community.  Many  men  and  women 
would  like  to  see  restored  the  spirit  of  jollity  and 
neighborliness  that  went  with  the  husking  bees, 
singing  schools,  spelling-downs  and  barn  dances 
of  their  youth.  In  the  absence  of  social  recrea- 
tion in  their  neighborhood,  their  children  tend  to 
take  the  family  car  and  go  to  town  for  their 
amusement.  Many  would  find  much  of  their 
play  among  the  neighbors  if  there  were  a  pro- 
gram in  operation.  Fortunately  the  development 
of  numerous  farm  organizations  among  adults 
and  of  the  4-H  Clubs  for  boys  and  girls  has  cre- 
ated mediums  for  recreation  and  sociability  which 
the  farmers  are  beginning  to  utilize.  The  second 
basis  is  that  leaders  in  the  country  have  begun  to 
see  the  relation  of  the  social  recreation  to  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  farm. 

President  Hoover  has  said  that  he  considers  co- 
operation one  of  the  best  mediums  of  economic 
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recovery  among  farmers.  It  is  well  known  that 
at  the  basis  of  successful  cooperation  lie  mutual 
understanding  and  good  feeling.  What  better 
way  is  there  to  build  these  characteristics  than 
recreation,  social  hours  in  connection  with  meet- 
ings of  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange,  the  church, 
of  the  P.T.A.,  athletic  meets,  game  nights  and 
township  picnics?  Strong  individualism  worked 
well  among  farmers  in  a  day  when  individualism 
was  die  keynote  of  success.  But  that  day  is 
largely  passed.  Business  today  is  highly  organ- 
ized, and  business  prospers.  Where  agriculture 
is  well  organized  agriculture  prospers,  but  in  the 
main  it  is  unorganized  and  suffers. 

Rural  Districts  at  Play 

There  is,  furthermore,  an  awakening  among 
farmers  to  the  unusual  advantages  of  the  country 
for  varied  recreation.  Think  of  the  special  op- 
portunities the  rural  boy  or  girl  has  for  fun! 
Hiking,  camping,  climbing,  hunting  with  home- 
made bow  and  arrow,  guns  or  cameras,  swim- 
ming, rowing,  fishing,  building  dams,  skating,  ski- 
ing, coasting,  snowshoeing,  snowballing,  making 
snow  men  and  snow  huts,  playing  ball  and  all  the 
games  that  ample  space  permits,  whittling,  using 
tools,  making  kites,  boats,  stilts,  planning  a  gar- 
den, owning  pets,  knowing  animals,  birds,  flowers, 
trees  and  stars,  and  making  collections,  are  some 
that  Joseph  Lee  has  listed.  For  adults,  many  of 
the  foregoing  things  are  possible,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, there  is  the  growing  appreciation  that  ma- 
turity brings  of  the  ample  enjoyments  of  glorious 
sunsets,  fine  views,  the  nearness  of  green  growing 
things,  and  the  accessibility  of  the  hills  and  for- 
ests. The  automobile  has  simplified  the  problem 
of  social  recreation  in  the  country  by  increasing 
ease  and  quickness  of  travel  among  neighbors. 

The  interest  of  farming  communities  in  recre- 
ation has  been  shown  in  two  main  forms :  first,  in 
securing  facilities  and,  second,  in  developing  lead- 
ership. I  am  indebted  to  the  publications  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  most  of  the 
instances  of  the  development  of  parks,  play- 
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grounds,  picnic  groves  and  other  facilities  which 
I  shall  cite. 

Drayton,  N.  D.   (population  637)  has  a  forty- 
acre  field  which  cost  $8,000.     The  sum  was  sub- 
scribed by  260  people  living  in  five  townships. 
The  subscribers  organized  a  park  association,  a 
nonprofit-sharing    enterprise    with    each    share- 
holder having  one  vote.     A  baseball    diamond, 
bleachers,  picnic  benches,  electric  lights  and  water 
supply  constitute  some  of  the  equipment.     Plans 
call  for  additional   facilities.     The  activities  in- 
clude special  day  celebrations,  bathing  and  boat- 
ing, parties,  dancing,  athletics  and  band  concerts. 
In  Wakarusa,  Indiana,   (population  859),  the 
local  playground  association  conducts  one  play- 
ground  during   June,   July   and   August.      It   is 
located  in  the  town  park  of  seven  acres  and  is  a 
quarter  of  a  block  in  area.    There  are  also  a  ten- 
nis court,  a  quoit  court  and  a  ball  field.     There 
are  two  women  workers.     In  1924  the  season's 
expenditure  was  $312.50  of  which  $262.50  came 
from  town  funds  and  the  balance  from  member- 
ship dues. 

Marion  Center,  Pa.,  (population  500),  formed 
a  community  association  to  purchase  an  area  of 
fourteen  acres  for  a  park ;  $2,800  was  subscribed 
by  400  persons.  The  park  is  handled  by  a  board 
of  seven  trustees,  four  of  whom  are  farmers.  The 
fees  from  concessions  go  into  the  maintenance 
fund. 

"Picknicking  has  become  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon forms  of  recreation  among  farm  people," 
says  Wayne  C.  Nason,  Junior  Economist,  Bureau 
of   Agricultural   Economics,    (U.  S.    Department 
of  Agriculture).     "In  a  survey  made  in  Minne- 
sota during  which  forty  of  the  larger  farm  pic- 
nics were  visited  during  one  month,  there  was 
found  to  be  a  total  attendance  of  200,000  people, 
as  many  as  20,000  attending  one  picnic.     Rural 
picnics  bring  large  groups  of  farm  families  to- 
gether for  social  intercourse,  for  a  program  often 
consisting  of  addresses  on  important  farm  topics, 
for  music,  athletics  and  pageants,  followed  by  a 
dinner  in  the  grove.     Many  farm  groups  are  or- 
ganizing  associations   to    acquire   possession   of 
their  own  picnic  grounds.     These  are  generally 
located  in  a  wooded  spot  on  a  body  of  water, 
consist  of  many  acres,  and  have  such  improve- 
ments as  pavilions,  athletic  fields,  outdoor  ovens, 
tables  and  benches.     They  are  generally  main- 
tained by  receipts  from  sales,  games  and  amuse- 
ments held  on  the  ground." 

Farmers  in  the  Crab  Creek  section  of  Wash- 


ington formed  an  organization  for  historical  and 
educational  purposes  which  acquired  a  picnic 
grove  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  extent, 
twelve  miles  from  town.  Facilities  include  a 
speaker's  platform,  seats,  a  band  stand  and  camp- 
ing arrangements.  There  are  a  half-mile  racing 
track  and  athletic  field,  a  grand  stand,  and  a  danc- 
ing pavilion.  Much  of  the  work  of  preparing  the 
grounds  was  done  by  volunteer  labor.  No  charge 
is  made  for  the  use  of  the  place  for  picnics,  but 
there  is  a  considerable  income  from  concession 
space  and  dances.  Membership,  which  is  confined 
to  those  living  in  Washington  territory  prior  to 
November  12,  1889,  or  their  children,  includes 
three  hundred-fifty  persons  in  three  counties. 

Training   Leadership 

It   seems   clear   that   the    farming  community 
must  depend  largely  on  its  own  leadership  in  de- 
veloping a  vigorous  social  and  recreational  life. 
In  the  church,  the  school,  the  grange,  the  P.T.A., 
the  4-H  Club,  the  farmer  has  enough  agencies 
and  mediums  for  developing  recreation.     Poten- 
tial leaders  are  not  lacking.     What  is  missing  is 
training.     It  is  true  that  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  rural  districts  there  are  leaders  who,  with- 
out special  training,  have  helped  to  develop  in- 
teresting programs.     One  such  is  the  village  of 
Dummerston,  Vermont.     There  is  an  executive 
committee  of  five  persons  made  up  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  chairmen  of  four  activities  commit- 
tees— music,  dramatics,  games  and  special  cele- 
brations.    The  first  committee  provides  a  song 
leader  and  an  occasional  soloist  for  a  half  hour's 
program  of   singing.     Any  visitor  to  the  com- 
munity who  can  sing  is  invited  to  participate. 
The  dramatic  committee  sometimes  assigns  a  play 
to  a  single  family  for  production.    Again,  players 
on  the  same  telephone  line  are  chosen  so  that  even 
if  in  stormy  weather  they  cannot  meet,  they  may 
conduct  rehearsals  by  telephone.     Among  their 
special   celebrations   are   picnics,   children's   day, 
and  the  Fourth  of  July.     Dummerston  Center  is 
made  up  of  a  church,  a  grange  hall  and  seven 
houses.     The  attendance  is  from  fifty  to  ninety. 
Once  a  year,  late  in  the  fall,  there  is  a  game  din- 
ner which  includes  chicken,  baked  corn,  venison 
and  sometimes  bear  meat.  City  prices  are  charged 
and  bring  in  a  good  profit.    Old  Home  Sunday  is 
another  annual  event.     Thus  the  people  of  Dum- 
merston have  learned  to  play  and  work  together. 
In  many  communities,  however,  there  is  a  cry- 
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ing  need  for  the  training  of  local  leaders.  With 
no  thought  of  setting  up  new  recreation  ma- 
chinery in  the  country,  the  P.R.A.A.  two  years 
ago  offered  a  training  service  for  picked  rural 
leaders  to  the  Bureau  of  Extension  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  was  ac- 
cepted and  John  Bradford,  and  lately  W.  P. 
Jackson,  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Association  and  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  availability  of  this  service 
was  announced  simply  and  briefly  to  the  state  ex- 
tension leaders.  Immediately  there  came  a  flood 
of  requests.  Mr.  Bradford  was  dated  up  quickly 
in  a  continuous  series  of  institutes  for  a  two-year 
period,  and  many  requests  had  to  be  rejected. 

The  response  to  this  service  has  been  astonish- 
ing. Before  indicating  its  success,  let  me  briefly 
outline  the  plan.  The  training  program  is  di- 
rected first  to  the  state  and  county  extension  lead- 
ers, who  have  a  relatively  long  duration  of  em- 
ployment and  can  thus  follow  up  the  institutes 
by  in  turn  training  volunteers.  Prospective  ex- 
tension workers  are  frequently  reached  by  con- 
ducting classes  of  seniors  at  the  state  agricultural 
colleges.  Club  leaders  and  boys  and  girls  are 
reached  in  great  numbers  at  summer  roundups 
and  camps. 

The  institutes  are  conducted  for  a  period  of 
from  four  days  to  two  weeks  and  are  limited 
usually  to  a  maximum  of  seventy  persons,  six- 
teen to  fifty  years  old.  Each  group  receives  prac- 
tice and  instruction  in  group,  line  and  file  games, 
folk  games  and  dances,  community  singing,  mu- 
sic appreciation,  dramatic  activities,  and  in  the 
history,  principles  and  practical  background  of 
recreation  as  applied  to  rural  people  and  com- 
munities. There  is  no  tuition.  In  some  cases 
when  county  leaders  have  been  skeptical  about  the 
interest  of  local  farmers  in  recreation,  the  re- 
sponse has  been  put  to  a  test  by  open  country  in- 
stitutes among  farm  men  and  women.  For  in- 
stance, one  able  leader  in  the  far  west  was  very 
dubious  about  the  attendance  in  a  section  where 
there  had  been  crop  marketing  failure  for  two 
years.  He  was  afraid  not  more  than  thirty  would 
come.  The  enrollment  was  a  hundred  and  forty, 
twice  what  had  been  asked  for,  and  many  came 
as  far  as  eighty-five  and  a  hundred  miles  each  for 
the  four  nights  of  the  institute.  The  group  com- 
ing the  farthest  had  to  drive  over  poor  mountain 
roads. 

Up  to  February,  1929,  there  were  seven  percent 
more  men  than  women  in  attendance  at  the  insti- 


tutes. One  six-footer,  father  of  a  large  family, 
said:  "What  this  will  mean  to  our  home  I  can- 
not make  clear  to  you.  We  have  not  known  what 
to  do  with  our  children,  but  their  mother  and  my- 
self can  lead  in  their  cultural  education  and  fun." 
A  sixteen-year-old  high  school  girl  attended  an- 
other institute  with  her  mother.  At  the  close  she 
said :  "I  want  to  thank  you  so  much.  I  have  dis- 
covered what  a  good  sport  my  mother  is.  We  have 
not  known  each  other  before."  An  elderly  wom- 
an tried  out  some  of  the  institute  activities  in  her 
woman's  organization  and  found  them  enthusi- 
astically received.  Later  she  reported:  "This  is 
putting  new  life  into  the  community."  One  farm 
woman  said :  "I  could  not  keep  my  husband  home. 
He  was  up  before  daylight  plowing  today,  yet  he 
must  come  tonight.  We  drove  sixty-five  miles 
to  get  here.  Before  we  went,  he  lined  up  the 
children  and  tried  out  the  games  learned  the  last 
time." 

The  results  of  the  work  have  already  shown 
themselves  to  be  far  reaching.  I  have  time  to 
cite  only  a  few  as  examples.  One  young  fellow 
of  nineteen  has  become  the  recreation  leader  of 
his  county  in  California  and  has  been  so  success- 
ful that  he  has  been  elected  president  of  the  coun- 
ty young  people's  agricultural  council.  Last  May 
Mr.  A.  E.  Hyde,  agricultural  agent  in  Douglas 
County,  Wyoming,  wrote  the  farmers  of  the 
county  as  follows  in  announcing  their  next  meet- 
ing: "Ordinarily,  just  a  program  of  business  has 
been  conducted  by  the  director.  From  now  on 
this  will  be  changed  to  include  interesting  talks, 
demonstrations,  and  recreational  stunts  and  en- 
tertainment programs  to  interest  everyone."  A 
California  institute  included  five  rural  clergy- 
men, and  one  in  Kansas,  three.  They  were  en- 
thusiastic about  the  use  they  could  make  of  what 
they  had  learned.  Where  economic  conditions  have 
been  especially  bad,  the  institutes  have  been  a 
great  boon  in  building  morale.  They  have  ac- 
quired and  accomplished  even  greater  things. 

At  one  of  the  institutes,  a  man  in  overalls  sat 
in  a  corner  of  the  hall  and  took  no  part  in  the 
games.  He  was  asked  to  join.  "I  haven't  played 
for  forty  years,"  he  said.  "I  just  come  over  to 
watch."  After  being  coaxed  he  came  on  the 
floor.  Before  the  evening  was  up,  he  had  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  games  and  folk  dances 
and  was  having  a  fine  time.  Before  he  went  home 
he  confessed,  "I've  got  five  girls  at  home.  They 
wanted  to  come  to  this  class.  I  wasn't  going 
(Continued  on  page  645) 
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We  are  faced  with  a  new  challenge.  If  proper 
and  adequate  leadership  and  support  can  be  given, 
we  are  likely  to  have  a  development  of  amateur 
music  in  the  homes  and  communities  of  America 
such  as  only  far-seeing  idealists  have  dreamed  of. 
I  want  to  describe  the  signs  of  this  promise  and 
to  suggest  directions  in  which  we  can  work  for 
its  fulfillment.  But  before  I  do  this  we  must 
agree  as  to  what  is  meant  by  amateur  with  regard 
to  music  and  how  it  differs  from  some  other 
attitudes  toward  music. 

Professional  music-making  is  aimed  primarily 
at  public  performance.  At  its  best  it  is  a  blessing. 
We  are  indeed  fortunate  in  having  among  us  tal- 
ented men  and  women  who  by  devoting  their  lives 
to  musical  performance  are  capable  of  perfect 
expression  of  the  best  that  has  been  felt  and  con- 
ceived in  music.  But  at  its  worst  it  is  a  curse, 
making  its  followers  regard  wages  as  the  main  if 
not  the  sole  motive  for  singing  or  playing.  Many  a 
person  not  a  professional  musician  has  lost  or 
given  up  opportunities  to  sing  or  play  with  others 
because  the  chorus  or  band  or  orchestra  of  which 
he  or  she  was  a  member  either  chose  or  was  com- 
pelled to  become  professional  in  spirit,  devoting 
all  its  activity  to  preparing  for  public  perform- 
ances. Too  many  of  its  members  lost  interest 
because  of  this  or  else  it  failed  to  attract  large 
enough  audiences,  either  condition  causing  it  to 
be  disbanded. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  usual  sort  of  commu- 
nity singing,  such  as  is  carried  on  by  many  lun- 
cheon clubs,  is  aimed  primarily  at  mere  socia- 
bility or  relaxation,  at  placing  everybody  at  ease 
on  a  common  level  of  feeling.  It  is  not  a  high 
level,  judging  by  the  songs  frequently  used,  but 
a  level  which  probably  often  serves  as  a  starting 
ground  for  admirable  endeavors  by  the  group  as 
a  whole,  especially  when  the  endeavors  depend 
more  upon  sentiment  than  upon  thinking. 


•Address    given    at    Recreation    Congress,    Louisville,    Kentucky, 
October   15,    1929. 
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True  Amateur  Music — making  the  Need 

But   true  amateur  music-making  is   aimed  at 
experience  of  the  music  itself,  as  music.     It  is  a 
kind  of  pioneering  or  adventuring  in  music.     It 
is  to  the  music  lover  what  exploratory  walks  in 
the  country  are  to  the  nature  lover.    The  delight 
and    refreshment   of    spirit   that   it   gives   never 
grow  stale,  but  become  richer  as  the  years  go 
on.     It  is  not  a  mere  fooling  with  music,  though 
that  may  also  have  a  place,  and  it  is  not  the  sort 
whose  existence  depends  upon  frequent  doses  of 
pep  from  a  cheer-leader ;  but  it  is  a  kind  in  which 
there  is  real  and  lasting  enthusiasm  and  eager 
striving  for  excellence,  no  matter  how  simple  the 
music  or  elementary  the  skill.     It  also  makes  for 
sociability,  but  devoted  to  fine,  substantial  music, 
no  matter  how  simple,  it  becomes  a  companionship 
of  minds  and  spirits  as  well  as  of  hearts.    There 
is  fun  in  it,  the  best  kind  of  fun,  if  the  leader 
too  is  an  amateur,  not  one  of  those  professional 
"treat  'em  rough,   tell   'em  nothin' "  conductors 
who  are  not  leaders  but  pushers.     And  there  is 
the  joy  of  growth  in  it — growth  in  understanding 
and  craftsmanship,  and  a  realization  of  fine  quali- 
ties and  feelings  in  us  that  our  workaday  activities 
have  not  revealed.    It  may  very  well  include  pub- 
lic performances,   for  performing  in  public  may 
be  a  delightful  adventure ;  but  it  is  not  dependent 
on   these   for   its   persistence.      In   an   essay   by 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason  on  music  in  America  he 
says  that  music  in  our  communities  suffers  from 
having  much  froth  at  the  top  and  dregs  at  the 
bottom  but  very  little  where  the  good  beer  ought 
to  be.     It  is  this  absent  substance  that  is  analo- 
gous, though  in  one  sense  only,  to  amateur  music. 
It  is  genuine  and  substantial. 

It  is  well  to  explain  this,  the  original  meaning  of 
amateur,  because  the  word  has  come  to  stand  for 
mediocrity.  By  an  amateur  we  usually  mean  a 
person  who  is  not  sufficiently  interested  or  capable 
to  perform  well.  By  an  amateurish  performance 
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we  mean  a  bad  performance.  The  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  should  and  can  be  revived,  be- 
cause the  attitude  and  expressiveness  of  which 
it  is  the  token  are  a  way  of  life  which  becomes 
the  more  valuable  as  labor  becomes  mechanical 
for  more  and  more  of  us,  and  our  time  for  leisure 
increases.  Leisure  may  mean  merely  freedom 
from  outer  compulsion,  merely  "time  off";  but 
for  the  amateur  it  means  freedom  for  something, 
freedom  for  inner,  lasting  propulsions  and  the 
happiness  rather  than  mere  pleasure  that  these 
can  bring.  When  the  decks  are  clear,  he  will 
embark  on  those  hours  of  freedom  with  full  sail 
set  and  eager  heart,  bound  for  the  port  of  his 
desire. 

Now  this  is  the  attitude  which  will  bring  more 
and  more  of  us  to  richer  uses  of  music  as  recrea- 
tion, providing  that  the  proper  opportunities  and 
leadership  can  be  offered.  Given  this  provision 
there  will  be  in  each  of  an  increasing  number  of 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country  at  least 
one  good  civic  chorus,  a  symphony  orchestra  and 
a  band,  and  a  company  of  amateurs  presenting  a 
good  light  opera  now  and  then ;  and  not  only 
these,  but  also  string  quartettes  and  other  small 
groups  of  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  from 
the  shops,  mills,  offices  and  professions,  singing 
or  playing  excellent  music  as  well  as  they  can  as 
a  means  of  recreation.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  everyone  will  be  an  amateur  musical  per- 
former, or  that  anyone  will  give  all  his  leisure 
time  to  music.  There  are  many  other  admirable 
fields  in  which  to  find  gold.  There  are  proper 
occasions  for  using  music  as  a  kind  of  joking  or 
fooling  or  merely  as  a  social  harmonizer  or  a 
physiological  let-off,  and  there  will  always  be  an 
important  place  for  the  sort  of  general  spontane- 
ous singing  that  we  usually  mean  by  community 
music.  But  the  field  of  amateur  music  in  the  true 
sense  is  for  most  of  us  an  unexplored  area  of 
human  wealth  in  which  there  is  more  of  the  gold 
of  delight  to  be  found  than  in  any  other  field  of 
musical  interest. 

What  evidence  is  there  that  a  rich  development 
of  amateur  singing  and  playing  is  possible?  Are 
not  the  radio  and  phonograph  being  rapidly  im- 
proved so  that  even  now  they  leave  little  to  be 
desired,  even  by  musicians,  in  excellence  of  per- 
formance? Have  not  many  thousands  of  pro- 
fessional performers  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment because  of  these  and  other  mechanical  re- 
producers of  music? 


The  Public  High  Schools  Give  Evidence 

The  chief  evidence  is  in  the  public  high  schools, 
where,  despite  all  these  devices,  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  are  rehearsing  daily  in  choruses 
and  orchestras  and  bands,  some  of  which — like  the 
Flint  (Michigan)  High  School  a  cappella  Choir, 
and  the  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  High  School  Sym- 
phony Orchestra — are  singing  and  playing  the 
best  music  with  amazing  skill  and  enthusiasm. 
Thirty-two  states  have  had  State  High  School 
Orchestras  made  up  of  the  best  available  high 
school  players  in  the  state  under  the  direction  of 
someone  who  is  presumably  the  best  leader  in  the 
State.  For  each  of  three  years  a  National  High 
School  Orchestra  has  been  formed,  and  next 
February  another  such  orchestra  will  be  organized 
for  the  national  convention  of  school  superin- 
tendents. This,  like,  its  predecessors,  will  be 
composed  of  about  two  hundred  boys  and  girls 
presenting  the  complete  instrumentation  of  a  mod- 
ern great  symphony  orchestra  and  music  worthy 
of  such  an  orchestra.  Some  of  our  greatest  con- 
ductors have  led  these  high  school  orchestras, 
including  Gabrilowitsch,  Stock,  Van  Hoogstraten 
and  Walter  Damrosch.  Not  content  with  school- 
time  singing  and  playing,  some  of  these  boys  and 
girls  have  attended  summer  music  camps,  notably 
the  National  High  School  Orchestra  Camp  in 
northern  Michigan.  Teachers  College  in  New 
York,  Northwestern  University  and  the  Univer- 
sities of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  have  each  had  a 
new  type  of  summer  music  school  which  is  fitted 
as  nearly  as  seems  possible  to  the  vital  interests 
of  such  boys  and  girls. 

What  is  to  become  of  all  the  skill  and  enthusi- 
asm when  the  young  people  have  left  the  schools  ? 
Professional  outlets  for  performers  are  now  so 
few  as  to  be  negligible,  except  where  the  most 
unusually  talented  are  concerned.  Some  of  the 
students  will  become  teachers  of  music  in  schools, 
but  most  of  them  will  either  enter  other  vocations 
or  find  jobs.  The  only  musical  outlet  for  them 
is  amateur  singing  or  playing.  What  opportu- 
nities and  what  quality  of  leadership  does  your 
community  offer  them?  They  will  not  want  to 
sing  under  a  cheer-leader  or  play  under  a  third- 
rate  fiddler  or  a  wind-jammer.  And  my  experi- 
ence in  talking  with  many  of  those  who  are  in  the 
most  successful  and  lasting  orchestras  makes  me 
think  that  they  will  not  want  to  sing  or  play 
weak,  merely  pretty,  or  otherwise  inferior  music. 
They  have  learned  through  actual  experience  what 
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satisfaction  there  is  in  music  at  its  best,  and  noth- 
ing less  will  satisfy  them.  At  any  rate,  it  won't 
satisfy  them  long,  any  more  than  flabby  swimming 
or  baseball  playing  could  satisfy  them. 

Participation  on  the  Increase 

There  is  further  evidence  of  the  possibility  of 
developing  amateur  music.  Despite  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  available  passive  amuse- 
ments, there  are,  as  you  know,  more  people  en- 
gaging in  golf  and  tennis  and  other  games  and 
sports,  including  bridge,  than  ever  before,  and 
many  of  them  are  amateurs  in  the  best  sense, 
taking  delight  in  "improving  their  game."  Why 
should  not  a  similar  attitude  towards  singing  or 
playing  music  become  more  common?  There 
never  was  a  better  sport  than  singing  or  playing 
in  a  small  group,  when  each  man  has  to  watch  his 
part,  with  eyes  and  ears  both,  as  sharply  as  ever 
a  man  watched  a  ball  in  tennis  or  hand-ball,  and 
sometimes  with  even  more  distressing  disasters  if 
he  misses.  The  fact  that  it  has  not  commonly 
been  regarded  as  a  sport  shows  what  a  bad  effect 
professionalism  can  have  on  even  the  best  of 
sports,  and  how  it  can  destroy  for  most  of  us 
even  the  memory  of  the  musical  delights  that 
were  common  in  the  spacious  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, when,  to  quote  a  book  written  during  the 
period,  every  gentleman  was  expected  to  be  able 
"to  sing  his  part  sure,  at  first  sight,  withall  to 
play  the  same  upon  his  Viol  or  the  exercise  of 
his  Lute."  In  another  book  of  the  period  a  cer- 
tain character  is  quoted  as  saying,  "Supper  -being 
ended,  and  Musick  bookes  (according  to  the  cus- 
tome)  being  brought  to  the  table,  the  mistresse 
of  the  house  presented  me  with  a  part,  earnestly 
requesting  me  to  sing.  But  when,  after  many  ex- 
cuses I  protested  unfainedly  that  I  could  not: 
everyone  began  to  wonder.  Yea,  some  whispered 
to  others,  demaunding  how  I  was  brought  up." 
There  were  no  concerts  in  those  days,  but  the 
best  and  loveliest  choral  music  in  the  world  was 
composed  then  and  sung  in  homes.  Musicians 
call  it  the  "Golden  Age  of  Choral  Music." 

Another  source  of  evidence  is  in  the  adult  edu- 
cation movement.  Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  of  Man- 
chester College,  England,  a  leader  in  this  move- 
ment in  England,  was  brought  to  this  country  last 
spring  by  the  American  Association  for  Adult 
Education  to  lecture  in  several  cities  on  their  sub- 
ject, especially  with  regard  to  education  for  leis- 
ure.. The  core  of  his  message  was  that  the  great- 


est service  to  be  rendered  by  adult  education  is 
the  cultivation  of  skills:  skill  of  the  hands,  skill 
of  the  mind,  of  the  senses,  and  of  the  body,  in 
the  arts — that  is,  in  music,  drama,  painting,  sculp- 
ture and  literature  in  all  their  branches — and  in 
crafts.  The  adult  education  leaders  in  England 
are  going  on  the  faith  that  every  one  has  capacity 
for  some  sort  of  skill,  which,  if  cultivated,  makes 
not  only  for  great  enjoyment  but  also  for  a  fine 
self-respect  and  for  freedom  and  strength  of 
spirit.  Our  greatest  undeveloped  natural  re- 
sources, Dr.  Jacks  said,  are  the  people's  capacities 
for  skill.  His  word  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  clear 
the  way  still  further  in  evening  schools,  commu- 
nity centers  and  the  like  for  the  provision  of  op- 
portunities for  people  of  all  ages  to  learn  to  sing 
or  play  with  skill  and  with  a  striving  for  excel- 
lence, no  matter  how  simple  the  music  need  be, 
in  choruses,  orchestras,  bands,  and  in  smaller 
groups,  as  a  means  of  recreation. 

In  Madison,  Wis.,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
evening  school,  which  is  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  city  board  of  vocational  education  is 
an  excellent  musician  and  conductor  whose  classes 
at  the  evening  school  are  the  Madison  Civic 
Chorus  and  the  Madison  Symphony  Orchestra, 
both  of  which  study  and  perform  the  best  music. 
The  personnel  of  this  orchestra,  listed  according 
to  vocation,  is  as  follows:  six  music  teachers,  a 
book  binder,  nine  clerks,  two  bond  salesmen,  a 
dentist,  a  housewife,  seven  high  school  students, 
five  instrument  makers,  a  housemaid,  a  laundry 
woman,  three  clothiers,  a  University  professor, 
a  watchmaker,  two  insurance  agents,  a  station 
master,  a  drug  store  woman  clerk,  a  reporter,  a 
grocer,  three  machinists,  a  carpenter,  three  bar- 
bers, a  realtor,  three  music  merchants,  a  mail  car- 
rier, a  manufacturer,  a  rug  cleaner,  an  accountant, 
a  printer,  a  laborer,  and  a  minister. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Education,  the  number  of  grown  people  who 
attended  school  during  the  last  year  increased 
thirty  percent  over  the  number  registered  the 
year  before,  a  growth  which  the  Bureau  ascribes 
to  increased  leisure.  This  seems  to  be  another 
sign  of  increasing  interest  in  leisure  pursuits  that 
calls  for  active  and  devoted  participation,  such  as 
is  given  in  amateur  music.  The  promise  that  it 
gives  is  supported  by  psychologists  who  have  dis- 
covered that,  contrary  to  common  belief,  the 
capacity  to  learn  new  skills  or  maintain  old  ones 
dwindles  very  little  if  at  all  as  we  grow  into 
maturity. 
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How  Can  the  Possibilities  Be  Fulfilled? 

Evidence  there  is  of  rich  possibilities.  What 
can  be  done  to  fulfill  them? 

First  of  all,  a  realization  is  needed,  especially 
by  music  teachers,  of  the  attitude  and  delights  of 
the  true  amateur.  Evidently,  despite  the  advances 
made  in  music  in  many  high  schools,  there  is  a 
large  number  of  music  teachers  and  professional 
performers  who  regard  amateur  music-making, 
if  they  ever  regard  it  at  all,  as  having  very  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  their  vocations.  If  they 
have  ever  known  its  delights,  they  have  forgotten 
them  in  the  stress  of  teaching  or  learning  to  teach 
or  in  the  business,  the  salesmanship  and  the 
hokus-pokus  of  maintaining  a  reputation  and  an 
income  as  a  professional  musician.  To  the  typi- 
cal music  teacher  only  trivial  music  is  for  recrea- 
tion, and  therefore  as  a  teacher  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  promotion  of  recreational  uses  of 
music.  All  music  that  is  at  all  serious  in  pur- 
pose or  requires  any  skill  beyond  the  most  ele- 
mentary is,  in  his  opinion,  for  education.  The 
best  music  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  the  others  of 
the  glorious  company,  if  used  by  him  at  all,  is 
likely  to  be  just  grist  to  the  mill  of  education  or 
stunt  material  for  contests  or  the  like. 

This  attitude  accounts  largely  for  the  fact  that 
comparatively  very  few  school  music  teachers  are 
active  or  at  all  concerned  in  providing  opportu- 
nities for  graduates  of  their  school  musical  or- 
ganizations to  sing  or  play  in  a  worthy  chorus  or 
band  or  orchestra  in  the  community  outside  of  the 
schools.  They  are  too  busy  and  preoccupied  in 
the  limited  sphere  of  school  life  to  have  sufficient 
concern  about  music  in  homes,  churches,  com- 
munity centers,  and  other  centers  of  real  life. 
They  seem  to  assume  that,  given  good  teaching, 
the  young  people  graduating  from  the  schools 
will  continue  outside  the  schools  the  singing  or 
playing  started  inside  of  them.  The  aims  and 
quality  of  school-teaching  are  indeed  of  tremen- 
dous importance,  but  the  pressure  of  social  habits 
in  the  world  outside,  of  dull  labor,  the  lure  of  easy, 
sensational  amusements,  and  of  all  that  passes  as 
real  life,  as  "the  thing  to  do,"  are  powerful  op- 
ponents. Something  more  has  got  to  be  done  to 
withstand  them. 

The  recreation  leader  is  the  logical  person  to 
help  bring  about  a  change  in  the  teacher's  attitude 
and  to  gain  his  co-operation  in  providing  or  pro- 
moting satisfying  amateur  musical  activities  out- 
side of  the  schools.  The  recreation  leader's  philo- 


sophy of  play,  which  includes  or  should  include  the 
arts  at  their  best,  and  his  skill  in  starting  and 
maintaining  social  organizations,  must  somehow 
be  combined  with  the  teacher's  interest  in  growth 
and  his  contacts  with  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls, 
and  with  the  good  professional  musician's  stand- 
ards of  excellence  in  choice  and  performance  of 
music,  and  set  co-operatively  to  work. 

There  are  encouraging  examples  here  and  there 
of  what  can  be  done.  There  are  the  festivals  in 
Bangor,  Me.,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Lindsborg,  Kansas,  and  in  other  places; 
the  community  symphony  orchestras,  like  the 
Madison  one  already  referred  to,  in  Kalamazoo, 
Cedar  Rapids,  and  elsewhere ;  many  a  community, 
club,  or  industry  band ;  smaller  amateur  ensembles 
in  settlements,  community  centers,  churches  or 
clubs ;  the  musical  adventurers  in  a  summer  camp 
in  New  Hampshire  playing  string  quartet  and 
other  blessed  music  out  under  the  trees;  the 
Mothersingers  of  Cincinnati  and  of  a  growing 
number  of  other  places ;  and  probably  first  in  im- 
portance, there  are  the  families  and  small  neigh- 
borhood groups  who  sing  or  play  together  in  their 
homes  and  are  therefore  able  to  say,  paraphrasing 
Walt  Whitman's  lines, 

"Henceforth  we  seek  not  good  fortune, 
We  ourselves  are  good  fortune." 

One  way  to  begin  is  to  seek  the  co-operation  of 
one  or  two  community  groups — for  instance,  the 
schools  and  the  church  choirs — in  a  community 
enterprise  such  as  a  Christmas  Festival.  Then, 
if  that  has  been  a  happy  success,  other  agencies 
such  as  settlement  groups,  neighborhood  or  com- 
munity choruses,  orchestras,  bands,  music  clubs, 
or  parents  and  teachers  associations,  might  be 
enlisted  in  a  similar  enterprise.  Thus  gradually 
a  co-operative  group  of  leaders  could  be  gained 
and  the  best  musical  interests  of  the  city  be  en- 
listed in  providing  adequate  musical  opportunities 
for  high  school  graduates  and  all  others  interested 
in  singing  or  playing  in  amateur  groups.  Many  a 
vital  chorus  or  orchestra  or  band  received  its  start 
through  preparation  for  some  festival  or  other 
civic  or  club  event.  For  instance,  the  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  Symphony  Orchestra  has  grown  out  of 
the  need  for  music  at  the  local  Elks  Club  annual 
memorial  services.  About  ten  years  ago  five 
men  played  for  such  a  service.  The  next  year  a 
few  more  played,  and  the  number  grew  each  year 
until  there  were  enough  to  arouse  interest  in 
establishing  a  symphony  orchestra.  In  Brunswick, 
Maine,  a  similar  orchestra  grew  out  of  the  need 
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for  music  between  the  acts  of  plays  given  by 
the  local  amateur  theatrical  company.  In  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  a  chorus,  still  active  and 
successful,  was  started  several  years  ago  in  re- 
sponse to  a  need  for  singing  at  the  dedication  of 
a  new,  beautiful  memorial  structure  in  a  park. 
The  provision  of  suitable  occasions  for  satisfying 
performance  is  a  very  important  means  of  help. 

Adequate   Leadership   Essential 

The  most  urgent  and  difficult  need  to  fill  in 
musical  as  in  all  other  admirable  human  activities 
is  for  adequate  leadership.  It  is  hard  to  determine 
all  the  qualities  that  a  conductor  of  a  musical  or- 
ganization should  have,  for  men  with  quite  dif- 
ferent qualities  and  attitudes  are  apparently 
equally  successful.  It  is,  of  course,  very  likely 
that  though  two  organizations  are  apparently 
equally  successful  in  external  matters,  the  mem- 
bers of  one  are  receiving  a  richer  experience  than 
the  members  of  the  other  because  of  differencs 
in  the  personal  qualities  and  attitudes  of  the  lead- 
ers. A  conductor  should  be  very  eager  to  find 
out  what  are  the  effects  of  his  mode  of  leading 
on  those  being  led.  After  all,  the  question  is  not 
under  what  conditions,  no  matter  how  bad  they 
are,  a  chorus  or  orchestra  or  band  can  be  kept 
going,  but  what  conditions  can  be  brought  about 
that  will  make  possible  for  the  singers  or  players 
the  richest  experience  of  which  they  are  capable. 
Excellence  is  the  goal,  but  excellence  in  feeling 
and  thinking  as  well  as  in  performance.  One 
quality  or  group  of  qualities  it  is  certain  that  the 
leader  should  have;  that  is  musicianship,  that  is, 
musical  understanding  and  skill  of  some  admir- 
able sort.  He  should  combine  professional  ex- 
pertness  with  the  amateur  spirit. 

Of  twenty-eight  successful  amateur  community 
orchestras  studied  last  year,  twenty-three  are  led 
by  men  who  play  at  least  the  violin  or  the  cello, 
most  of  them  being  teachers  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  instruments.  Three  of  these  leaders  are 
supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools  and  three 
others  are  teachers  in  local  colleges.  Four  of  the 
remaining  five  orchestras  are  also  led  by  public 
school  music  supervisors,  and  the  other  one  is 
led  by  a  municipal  organist.  All  of  these  con- 
ductors, except  one,  give  only  a  minor  part  of 
their  time  to  conducting.  Fourteen  of  them  re- 
ceive no  salary,  but  the  conducting  of  four  of 
these  fourteen,  namely,  the  director  of  the  Port- 
land (Maine)  Music  Commission,  the  director  of 


the  Flint  (Michigan)  Community  Music  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  directors  of  instrumental  music 
in  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  schools  (allied  to 
the  city  Community  Music  Department)  and  in 
the  New  Haven  schools  (his  is  a  high  school 
alumni  orchestra)  can  well  be  regarded  as  a  nor- 
mal extension  or  even  an  integral  part  of  the  work 
for  which  they  are  paid.  One  or  more  members 
of  a  musical  organization,  who  are  devoted  and 
have  other  personal  qualities  of  leadership  (not 
musical  leadership)  may  by  their  influence  make 
for  its  success  when  the  conductor  is  lacking  in 
such  qualities.  The  recreation  department  may 
go  far  in  eliciting  such  leadership  either  from 
members  of  the  musical  organization  or  from  rec- 
reation leaders  themselves  outside  of  the  musical 
organization. 

Provision  of  Social  Life 

The  greatest  single  extra-musical  means  of 
arousing  or  maintaining  enthusiastic  interest  and 
loyalty  in  the  members  of  any  musical  organiza- 
tion is  the  provision,  preferably  by  the  group  it- 
self, of  some  real  sort  of  social  life  in  addition 
to  their  making  music  together.  This  may  be 
provided  by  a  Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, or  some  other  kind  of  "party"  or  revel ;  by 
a  dinner  or  banquet  if  there  is  fun  as  well  as  food ; 
by  an  autumn  or  springtime  picnic,  especially  if 
it  calls  for  a  walk  in  the  country  and  for  a  camp- 
fire  to  warm  bodies  and  hearts  as  well  as  to  roast 
some  good  beefsteak  or  bacon ;  by  a  dance  includ- 
ing plenty  of  "mixers,"  a  "grand  march"  or  two, 
and  some  folk  dancing ;  or  even  by  coffee  and 
doughnuts  now  and  then  after  a  rehearsal  or  dur- 
ing the  intermission.  It  must  be  that  music  sub- 
limates appetite  and  is  itself  enhanced  in  doing 
so;  for  as  many  a  meal  otherwise  dull  has  been 
made  delightful  by  good  dinner  music  (not  count- 
ing those  that  have  been  ruined  by  bad  music), 
so  many  a  singing  or  playing  has  been  made  un- 
forgettably blissful  by  good  talk  and  refresh- 
ments after  it.  Ask  any  German  what  has  hap- 
pened to  hundreds  of  Mannerchor  and  Sing- 
vereine  which  used  to  be  and  are  no  more. 

In  the  small  town  of  Springfield,  Vermont,  a 
good  leader  has  been  secured  from  Boston,  ISO 
miles  away,  through  getting  for  him  cello  pupils, 
whose  tuition  makes  his  weekly  trip  financially 
possible.  A  number  of  choruses  secure  a  great 
leader  now  and  then  as  guest  conductor,  the  local 
leader  inviting  him.  This  temporary  sort  of  lead- 
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ership,  often  extremely  inspiring  to  all  concerned, 
is  gained  in  many  festivals,  especially  at  contest 
festivals.  It  is  likely  that  as  the  demand  for 
leader-training  grows,  the  colleges  and  normal 
schools  giving  courses  in  conducting  will  engage 
for  their  faculties  experienced,  expert  leaders  who 
may  be  engaged  for  one  or  more  rehearsals  by 
organizations  each  of  which  has  its  own  local 
leader.  This  will,  of  course,  require  self-forget- 
fulness  in  the  local  leader  and  the  other  qualities 
of  the  true  amateur  both  in  him  and  in  the  mem- 
bers of  his  organization.  The  Music  Division 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  has 
recently  established  a  training  course,  the  first  of 
its  kind  to  be  given  anywhere,  designed  to  pre- 
pare persons  with  adequate  musical  preparation 
and  personal  qualities  to  undertake  musical  leader- 
ship in  settlements  and  in  recreation  and  commu- 
nity centers.  This  course,  given  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  includes  a  series 
of  lectures  not  only  in  music  pedagogy  and 
the  organization  of  musical  endeavors,  but 
also  in  the  history,  nature  and  varieties  of  human 
behavior;  the  theory  and  organization  of  settle- 
ment work;  methods  of  community  organization, 
and  the  like. 

Music  and  Small  Groups 

I  hope  that  all  the  foregoing  data  on  leadership 
will  be  helpful.  But  even  if  it  is  not,  and  no 
adequate  leadership  can  be  found  in  a  given 
community,  there  is  still  a  rich  field,  the  richest 
of  all,  in  which  the  recreation  leader  can  help. 
It  is  what  is  called  "chamber-music";  that  is, 
music  by  small  groups  such  as  a  string  quartet 
or  any  other  small  combination  of  instruments 
or  voices,  or  of  both.  This  can  provide  the  great- 
est enjoyment  possible  in  music.  Those  who  have 
experienced  it  are  likely  to  be  lifelong  lovers  of 
it.  No  enthusiasm  is  greater  than  theirs,  not 
even  a  Californian's.  Read  Robert  Haven 
Schauffier's  book  entitled  The  Musical  Amateur, 
published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Chamber-music 
has  the  great  advantage  of  not  requiring  a  leader 
(in  the  ordinary  sense)  or  much  money  or  the 
many  cares  of  starting  and  maintaining  an  or- 
ganization. It  provides  an  ideal  social  unit  which 
is  more  likely  than  are  larger  musical  groups 
to  persist  without  public  performances  and  with- 
out public  acclaim  or  any  other  means  of  artificial 
respiration.  Unfortunately,  these  advantages  are 
a  disadvantage  insofar  as  its  receiving  encourage- 
ment and  aid  or  even  a  beginning  is  concerned; 


for  school  music  teachers  and  recreation  leaders 
and  all  others  interested  in  promoting  musical 
activities  are  often  obsessed  through  choice  or 
necessity  with  the  idea  of  dealing  with  large  num- 
bers. We  may  talk  about  "quality  first,"  but  the 
whole  world  of  human  action  around  us,  repre- 
sented as  it  is  by  the  newspapers,  is  designed  and 
cries  out  for  "quality  first." 

What  the  recreation  leader  can  do  to  help  the 
small,  informal  group  is  to  provide  a  place,  a 
coach  and  encouragement  and  to  induce  the  pub- 
lic library  or  some  other  agency  to  provide  suit- 
able music.    The  place  may  be  a  community  cen- 
ter, a  school-room  after  school  hours  or  in  the 
summer  time,  a  church  parish  house  room,  or, 
best  of  all,  a  home.     Many  a  beautiful  room  in 
a  home  now  dumb  except   for  a  radio  or  the 
like  would  be  made  blessed  with  happy  human 
expression  could  it  be  used  now  and  then  by  an 
invited  group  of  musical  amateurs,  boys  and  girls 
or  men  and  women,  in  search  of  adventure  in 
string  quartet  playing  or  the  like.     Simple  re- 
freshments somewhere  along  the  course  or  at  the 
close  of  their  musical  pilgrimage,  though  not  at 
all   necessary,   would   add   still   further  to  their 
camaraderie   and   delight,   and   doubtless   to  the 
quality  of  their  playing  also.    But  any  home  with- 
out too  much  distraction  from  street  and  apart- 
ment noises  is  a  good  place.    The  coach  may  be 
any  musician  who  is  a  worthy  person.    There  are 
hundreds  of  musicians  unable  to  lead  a  chorus, 
band  or  orchestra  adequately  who  are  well  able 
to  coach   small   groups,   perhaps   sitting  in  and 
playing  or  singing  with  them  at  their  "rehearsals." 
Such  a  musician  might  help  a  large  number  of 
small  groups  by  meeting  each  group  only  once  a 
month  or  so.    The  coach  for  some  groups  might 
be  a  moderately  advanced  student,  perhaps  a  high 
school  student.    Encouragement  is  given  when  a 
good  place  and  a  coach  are  provided,  but  further 
encouragement   could  be  supplied   by   providing 
interesting  occasions  for  singing  or  playing  be- 
fore  appreciative   groups    of    listeners,    such   as 
gather  for  a  community  center  or  settlement  con- 
cert or  a  music  club  meeting,  or  for  a  suitable  so- 
cial function  in  a  home.    A  broadcasting  now  and 
then   might   be   very    stimulating.      The    public 
library  might  well  loan  suitable  music  as  it  loans 
books. 

Art  Belongs  to  All  the  People 

In  a  democracy  the  arts  belong  to  all  the  people. 
This  means  that  the  best  in  each  art  is  for  every- 
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one;  it  is  not  only  for  an  "upper  class."  There 
shall  be  no  discrimination  as  to  social  or  economic 
standing.  But  it  also  is  .  interpreted  to  mean, 
according  to  actual  practice,  that  the  worst  shall 
have  equal  standing  with  the  best,  that-there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  as  to  the  human  and  quali- 
tative standing  of  what  is  looked  at,  listened  to, 
or  read.  From  the  tabloid  to  Milton's  poetry, 
from  the  moron  movie  to  Shakespeare,  from  the 
flashiest  chromo  to  a  Rembrandt,  as  well  as  from 
"Red  Hot  Mama"  to  the  Bach  St.  Matthew  Pas- 
sion, all  is  poured  into  our  homes  or  theatres, 
sometimes  without  power  of  choice  even  on  the 
part  of  the  few  who  want  to  choose.  Shall  the 
recreation  leader  also  be  without  discrimination? 
Shall  he  add  his  suppo-Ft-  to  such  stuff  of  the 
cheap,  low-down  vaudeville  house  as  I  have  seen 
or  heard  here  and  there  performed  by  children 
on  a  community  "Traveling  Theatre"  or  at  a  com- 
munity "Sing"?  If  this  is,  as  I  was  told,  what 
the  people  want  in  music,  let's  leave  the  supply 
of  it  entirely  to  the  tremendously  wealthy  com- 
mercial amusement  powers,  who  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly effective  in  supplying  it,  and  let  us 
stick  to  baseball  and  swimming  and  other  splen- 
didly wholesome  activities. 

But  I  can  assure  you  as  a  result  of  our  national 
music  study  that  there  are  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  people,  especially  young  people,  to 
whom  excellent  music  is  a  beloved  means  of 
nourishment  and  recreation.  What  they  evidently 
seek  in  a  chorus  or  orchestra,  in  addition  to  de- 
light in  the  music  itself,  is  the  challenge  that  a 
vital,  substantial  piece  of  music  throws  out  to 
them  and  the  growth  that  they  feel  not  only  in 
mastering  its  technical  difficulties,  but  also  in 
gradually  rising  to  the  height  and  fullness  of  its 
meaning  as  human  expression.  Much  of  the  mu- 
sic that  is  poured  on  us  from  all  directions  gives 
no  such  challenge,  no  opportunity  for  such  rising, 
such  a  leap  or  lift  of  heart  and  mind.  It  invites 
us  to  flop,  which  may  be  good  for  us  now  and 
then ;  but  there  are  various  ways  of  flopping, 
some  better  than  others,  and  this  is  not  the  only 
kind  of  musical  recreation,  if  it  is  recreation  at 
all.  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  condemn  any  so-called 
popular  song  because  it  is  popular.  There  have 
been  some  admirable  popular  songs.  But  in  the 
endless,  rapid  flow  of  songs  that  are  poured 
through  the  channels  of  popular  music  the  good 
ones  can  live  little  if  any  longer  than  the  worst 
ones.  Let  us  choose,  and  let  us  start  and  maintain 
other  deeper  channels  of  musical  experience,  the 


waters  of  which  do  not  evaporate  or  disappear  in 
the  earth,  but  flow  into  the  living,  everlasting  sea 
and  back  again. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  so-called  popular  mu- 
sic is  the  "music  of  the  American  people,"  a 
phrase  hard  to  resist.  But  why  should  we  accept 
as  the  music  of  an  America 

"...  beautiful  for  spacious  skies, 

For  amber  waves  of  grain, 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 

Above  the  fruited  plain." 
(And  for  all  else  mentioned  in  this  poem) 
the  commercial  products  of  men,  whose  work  is 
done  in,  and  primarily  for,  the  artificial,  skyless 
atmosphere  of  Broadway?  Let  us  not  discrim- 
inate between  kinds  or  degrees  of  musical  ability, 
but  provide,  insofar  as  our  means  will  allow,  for 
every  interested  person  from  the  man  who  can 
scarcely  carry  a  tune  to  the  singer  who  would 
perform  excellently  in  an  a  cappella  chorus,  and 
from  the  harmonica  playing  urchin  to  the  violin- 
ist who  would  make  an  excellent  concertmaster 
in  a  symphony  orchestra.  But  let  us  look  in  all 
of  them  for  the  true  amateur  spirit. 
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The  question  of  the  hour  is,  what  is  America 
doing  for  the  child  of  today  in  order  that  he  may 
in  every  way  be  the  finer  man  of  the  morrow? 
What  is  America  doing  in  this  line  comparable  to 
what  has  been  credited  her  in  the  line  of  unex- 
ampled achievements  in  applying  science  to  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  everyday  life? 

We  are  faced  in  this  democracy  with  the  neces- 
sity for  doing  those  things  which  will  bring  art 
and  beauty  into  the  lives  of  the  many  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  age.  On  all  sides  we  see  signs  of 
great  enthusiasm  in  this  matter  of  art  for  the  peo- 
ple, not  only  for  fine  arts  of  sculpture,  painting, 
music,  the  dance,  literature  or  the  applied  or 
decorative  and  domestic  arts,  but  for  that  greatest 
of  all  the  applied,  of  all  the  fine  arts — the  art  of 
living.  Thousands  of  young  people  toil  during 
the  day,  their  lives  unavoidably  cast  upon  a  back- 
ground of  routine  and  sameness ;  the  world's 
work  must  be  done.  To  them  should  be  offered 
pastures  where  beauty  and  inspiration  may  be 
gathered,  places  where  rich  and  poor  alike  may 
give  expression  to  their  finer  emotions. 

Art  and  the  People 

To  accomplish  this  in  America  should  not  be 
impossible.  Everywhere  men  and  women  are 
giving  thought  as  to  how  all  the  possibilities  of 
the  school  life  period  may  be  realized  and  how  mu- 
seums and  art  galleries  may  be  made  a  part  of  the 
everyday  life  of  the  young,  of  adults  and  of  the 
home.  That  in  certain  instances  we  are  reaching 
out  in  the  right  direction  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  at  an  international  conference  on  museums, 
the  directors  of  the  museums  at  Lyons,  France, 
and  at  Brussels,  said  the  art  museums  of  America 
are  getting  nearer  to  the  people  and  doing  more 
for  the  children  of  the  country  than  is  the  case  in 
Europe.  And  at  an  international  conference  of 
librarians  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  libraries  of 
America  are  unique  in  their  efforts  to  get  at  the 
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public  and  to  become  an  accessory  of  the  home 
as  well  as  the  school. 

In  all  centers  throughout  the  country  there  are 
untouched  fields  that  we  must  develop  if  we  are 
to  attain  our  highest  aim.  It,  should  be  remem- 
bered that  we  must  exercise  the  souls  as  well  as 
the  bodies.  Even  the  "sound  mind  in  the  sound 
body,"  supposedly  the  concern  of  the  old  pagan 
education,  called  for  an  extensive  training  in  the 
arts,  in  poetry,  -music,  the  dance,  painting  and 
sculpture.  And  in  view  of  the  very  stress  of 
things  physical  and  mechanical  in  modern  life, 
we  must  insist  that  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
physical  be  made  a  matter  of  great  concern  in  the 
recreation  movement  and  in  American  life  in  gen- 
eral. Art  with  us  cannot  be  aristocratic,  some- 
thing to  be  enjoyed  and  understood  by  the  few, 
for  art  itself  is  the  most  democratic  thing  in  the 
world.  And  a  triumphant  democracy  will  be 
empty  of  accomplishment  unless  it  represents  the 
triumph  of  the  arts  in  life  instead  of  mere  phys- 
ical well-being.  The  approach  to  art  is  simple 
when  one  really  understands  it.  Art  itself  knows 
no  caste,  no  class,  no  distinctions,  no  conditions 
of  birth,  and  very  often  passes  over  the  heads  of 
the  rich  only  to  drop  its  choicest  blessings  in- 
some  little  court  where  one  would  least  expect  it. 
The  people  can  be  trusted  to  enjoy  art,  to  under- 
stand it  and  to  live  with  and  by  it.  For  we  all 
have  within  us  the  love  of  flowers,  music,  pic- 
tures, good  plays,  wholesome  dancing,  good  read- 
ing and  of  the  simple  and  magnificent  phenomena 
of  nature — the  slant  of  the  sun  across  the  shut-in 
courts  or  noisome  alleys,  the  gleam  on  the  tower 
or  on  the  skyscraper  and  of  the  still,  small  voice 
of  the  wind  among  the  trees. 

Why  Not  a  Temple  of  Youth? 

The  question  we  are  facing  is  how  to  utilize 
all  the  various  movements  that  are  now  a  part  of 
American  life  so  as  to  give  art  its  proper  place  in 
every  department  of  our  educational  efforts  as 
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well  as  in  home  life  and  in  the  life  of  every  cen- 
ter. As  we  look  at  the  great  recreation  grounds 
being  established  for  the  young,  at  the  stadiums 
and  similar  facilities,  we  realize  that  municipal- 
ities that  are  up-to-date  are  concerned  about  the 
play  of  youth  as  an  antidote  to  idleness  and 
crime,  and  with  the  use  people  in  general  are 
making  of  their  leisure  which  has  come  as  the 
result  of  industrial  advancement.  Why  not  let 
us  insist  that  in  every  great  center  whatever  else 
may  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  there 
shall  be  a  Temple  of  Youth,  a  real  palace  of  de- 
light in  which  all  those  recreational,  creative  and 
interpretative  activities  in  which  art  plays  its  part 
should  be  enshrined? 

In  such  a  Temple  of  Youth  the  theatre  would 
have  its  place  as  well  as  the  music  hall,  and  the 
dance  would  be  brought  into  its  own.  The  beauty 
that  adheres  in  every  phase  of  interpretative  art 
should  be  revealed  first  in  the  building  itself, 
which  should  be  distinguished  in  all  its  exterior 
and  interior  appointments.  But,  in  addition,  the 
existence  of  such  a  Temple  of  Youth  should  make 
it  possible  to  hold  exhibitions  in  works  of  art,  in 
sculpture  and  painting,  to  carry  on  concerts  and 
to  develop  a  center  where  could  be  shown  not  only 
the  works  of  those  who  have  arrived  but  would 
also  give  an  outlet  for  the  productions  of  those 
who  have  not  arrived — the  artists  and  artificers 
who  above  all  need  to  be  brought  in  contact  with 
a  larger  public  and  to  experience  the  encourage- 
ment of  public  appreciation. 

This  Temple  of  Youth  would  fit  in  well  with 
the  plans  for  public  improvements  which  are  go- 
ing on  in  so  many  cities.  Our  municipalities  and 
our  schools  are  spending  many  millions  on  recre- 
ation features  which  deal  with  only  a  relatively 
narrow  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  young.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Olympic  Games 
which  made  a  little  town  in  Greece  memorable  in 
all  history  did  not  overlook  the  finer  things  of 
life,  and  the  poets  there  were  as  conspicuous  as 
the  athletes.  And  so  it  would  seem  an  extremely 
practical  thing  to  develop  in  American  life  such 
Olympic  centers  which  will  be  worthy  of  the 
democracy  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Art  Sanctuaries  in  the  Public  Schools 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  every  public  school  in 
the  United  States  should  not  play  its  part  in  the 
development  of  a  municipal  center  by  having  its 
own  art  sanctuary — a  sanctuary  which,  by  be- 


coming a  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  child,  would 
bring  art  to  the  home  of  the  present  generation  in 
a  way  unique  in  every  particular.  All  that  is  re- 
quired to  establish  such  an  art  sanctuary  in  any 
public  school,  the  expense  of  which  may  easily 
be  inconsiderable,  is  that  a  quiet  room  should  be 
set  aside  where  the  representative  arts  may  be 
installed  and  where  anyone,  teacher  or  pupil,  may 
enter  for  the  purpose  of  contemplation.  In  de- 
veloping this  art  sanctuary  the  cooperation  of  the 
local  museum,  which  at  the  best  most  children  see 
only  a  few  times  a  year,  could  be  secured,  and  the 
museum  might  be  brought  into  the  school  through 
exhibitions  of  pictures  and  sculptures.  The  vari- 
ous schools  of  art  in  any  given  center  might  also 
cooperate  through  exhibitions  of  contemporane- 
ous art,  examples  of  which  might  be  purchased 
under  very  easy  conditions  from  year  to  year  by 
the  graduating  classes  or  by  the  student  body  as 
a  whole.  And  in  addition  to  this  the  art  sanctu- 
ary would  be  made  the  focus  for  school  exhibi- 
tions, work  done  by  the  students  in  the  decorative 
and  creative  arts  and  in  all  those  activities  that  are 
part  of  the  art  training  in  the  schools,  thus  sup- 
plementing the  use  of  the  auditorium  where  stu- 
dent choruses,  orchestras  and  dramatic  perform- 
ances are  given  full  play.  The  cooperation  which 
is  necessary  here,  apart  from  the  use  that  might 
be  made  of  all  school  buildings  now  existing,  is 
that  the  architects  of  the  public  schools  bear  in 
mind  the  need  for  these  art  sanctuaries  and  leave 
certain  wall  surfaces  in  the  corridors  which  would 
provide  for  exhibitions  of  paintings  and  of  sculp- 
tures and  would  make  possible  the  application  of 
murals  on  a  larger  scale  than  has  ever  before 
been  done  in  this  country. 

It  must  be  plain  that  in  any  given  center  where 
the  schools  may  set  up,  in  addition  to  the  auditori- 
ums and  the  playgrounds  which  they  now  have, 
not  only  an  art  sanctuary  but  a  Temple  of  Youth, 
the  students  could  indulge  in  cultural  Olympics 
which  would  lead  to  such  concern  of  the  soul  as 
has  never  been  known  anywhere  in  the  past.  Here 
all  the  existing  cultural  activities  in  the  public 
schools  could  be  brought  into  focus.  There  would 
be  not  only  the  rivalry  of  athletic  games  but  that 
of  intellectual  and  creative  activities.  There  is  no 
reason  why  competitions  in  music,  in  the  dance, 
in  the  arts,  in  poetry,  oratory,  debating  and,  so 
far  as  applied  arts  go,  in  every  possible  form  of 
handicraft,  should  not  be  made  a  part  of  school 
life  and  aesthetic  awards  be  made  as  conspicuous 
as  the  awards  that  now  come  in  athletics  for  the 
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individual  and  for  the  group.  If  there  are  to  be, 
in  connection  with  the  newer  expenditures  of  the 
schools,  a  greater  expansion  of  baseball  and  foot- 
ball grounds  and  of  stadiums  for  the  exercise 
of  the  body,  we  should  not  be  timid  about  insist- 
ing that  our  schools  in  one  way  or  another  should 
be  stadiums  of  the  soul. 

The  People  Can  Be  Trusted  With  Art 

There  are  millions  of  people  whose  souls  are 
hungry,  whose  ears  are  open  to  the  call  of  art. 
The  people  can  be  trusted  with  art.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  untrained  masses  appreciate  the 
best  in  art;  on  the  contrary  they  have  a  natural 
tendency  from  rather  toward  the  restrained  and 
the  aesthetic.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  children,  whether  rich  or  poor,  are 
susceptible  to  the  message  of  true  art  and  that  if 
such  teaching  is  applied  in  the  child's  most  re- 
ceptive years  the  effect  will  be  pronounced  and 
lasting.  When  once  the  child  becomes  imbued 
with  correct  standards  of  appreciation  they  adhere 
to  him  and  he  applies  them.  Each  of  us  can  be, 
aye,  even  is,  an  artist  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  the  recognition  of  this  from  the  days 
of  childhood  to  maturity  is  fraught  with  pro- 
found possibilities  and  opens  up  the  wider  hori- 
zon of  a  golden  age  of  nobility  and  beauty  for  all. 

It  is  from  my  personal  experience  with  the 
work  of  the  Graphic  Sketch  Club  that  I  have 
supreme  confidence  that  all  these  things  can  be 
done.  This  club  is  both  a  school  of  art  for  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  day  time  and  have  no 
opportunity  for  study  except  at  night,  and  a  so- 
cial center  for  the  region  in  which  it  is  situated 
and  for  the  city  at  large.  It  is  located  in  what  is 
called  the  foreign  section  of  Philadelphia  in  one 
of  the  oldest  parts  of  a  very  old  city,  and  within 
easy  access  of  the  club  are  some  of  the  worst 
courts  and  alleys  and  the  worst  housing  conditions 
in  what  is  known  to  the  country  at  large  as  the 
"City  of  Homes."  What  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  club  has  been  made  possible  through  night 
classes  in  drawing,  painting,  illustration,  sculp- 
ture and  all  the  associated  arts,  and  through 
classes  in  dancing  and  through  the  social  relaxa- 
tion which  brings  out  the  best  in  those  who  come 
to  the  club  as  human  beings  and  as  social  units  of 
a  great  city.  Again,  excellent  results  have  been 
secured  through  the  use  of  the  museum  in  the 
club  whose  objects  of  beauty  and  rarity  have 
never  been  taken  away  though  they  are  open  and 


free  to  all  to  look  at  and  to  touch.  Through  the 
permanent  and  annual  exhibition  galleries — and 
indeed  all  the  hallways  and  rooms  in  the  club  are 
exhibition  galleries — an  opportunity  is  given  to 
arriving  and  arrived  talent  to  show  what  it  can 
do.  Above  all  the  most  subtle  inspirations  have 
come  through  the  art  sanctuary,  a  remodeled 
church,  abandoned  by  the  denomination  that 
owned  it,  and  here  not  only  the  eye,  but  the  ear, 
through  good  music  is  trained  in  all  those  things 
which  add  beauty  to  life. 

A  source  of  great  encouragement  lies  in  the 
statement  of  Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  the  British  expert 
on  constructive  citizenship,  who  on  visiting  the 
Graphic  Sketch  Club,  now  a  generation  old,  said 
that  this  institution  in  Philadelphia  is  the  nearest 
approach  in  its  ideals  and  practical  results  to  what 
he  is  seeking  of  anything  he  has  seen  anywhere. 

The  Future  Is  Hopeful 

My  experience  with  the  club  naturally  leads  me 
to  believe  emphatically  in  the  value  of  art  as  a 
social  solvent,  especially  when  it  is  brought  into 
the  lives  of  the  young  in  congested  cities  who 
have  small  opportunities  of  enjoyment,  but  who 
through  such  organizations  as  the  Graphic  Sketch 
Club  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  develop 
what  is  in  them  as  well  as  to  appreciate  the 
achievements  of  others.  Both  the  artists  and  the 
people  need  music,  lectures,  the  theatre  and  other 
things  sometimes  classed  as  luxuries,  but  which 
really  are  necessities  of  the  soul.  To  help  the 
artist  to  supply  this  and  to  help  the  people  to 
realize  it  is  no  mean  service. 

The  work  of  thirty  years  has  made  me  opti- 
mistic as  to  what  our  schools  and  municipalities 
can  do.  One  meets  everywhere  unexpected  co- 
operation that  is  most  heartening.  We  need  to 
remember  that  we  must  start  in  today  along  the 
lines  laid  down  by  experience  in  order  to  realize 
the  happier  tomorrow.  If  this  is  well  done  the 
future  is  underwritten  and  will  see  the  rich  ful- 
fillment of  our  present  preparation.  The  ground- 
work has  already  been  laid  and  the  actual  achieve- 
ment of  many  things  I  have  suggested  is  closer  at 
hand  than  anyone  supposes.  In  another  genera- 
tion America  may  easily  take  its  place  in  an  age 
in  which  all  the  arts  may  be  applied  to  life  in  a 
way  which  has  never  before  been  experienced. 
We  are  a  people  of  infinite  promise  and  possi- 
bilities, but  to  achieve  anything  calls  for  complete 
cooperation,  and  the  obligation  rests  upon  every- 
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one  to  further  the  practical  plans  that  lead  to 
spiritual  futures.  Each  one  of  us  must  be  in  the 
broadest  sense  an  artist — an  artist  who  plays  upon 
life  as  an  organist  plays  upon  keys  and  trans- 
forms the  simplest  of  motifs  into  a  thing  of 
beauty. 

The  real  spirit  of  the  Graphic  Sketch  Club  of 
Philadelphia  was  brought  to  the  Recreation  Con- 
gress by  its  founder  Samuel  S.  Fleisher  who, 
through  the  showing  of  stereopticon  slides  and  a 
home  talk,  took  those  who  attended  the  session  on 
a  visit  to  the  Club  House  located  in  a  congested 
section  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Fleisher  said  that  for  every  child  that  goes 
to  a  playground,  there  is  one  in  every  fifty  that  is 
not  adapted  to  group  play  and  these  children,  he 
has  found,  are  as  susceptible  to  fine  influences  as 
any  other  child.  Many  such  children  living  in 
the  poorer  sections  of  crowded  cities  have  never 
had  any  soul  stirring  influence  and  when  such  an 
experience  is  brought  to  them  they  are  excep- 
tionally receptive. 

Mr.  Fleisher  has  worked  for  thirty  years  in  a 
congested  area  but  in  all  his  experience  has  failed 
to  find  a  totally  depraved  child.  He  has  found 
that  without  exception  children  joyously  respond 
to  beautiful  pictures,  flowers  and  the  other  fine 
things  of  life.  He  told  of  buying  tickets  for 
•concerts  in  lots  of  four  and  five  thousand  and  of 
the  interest  and  desire  to  hear  fine  music  on  the 
part  of  the  poorer  people  who  applied  for  the 
tickets. 

Wherever  one  turns,  he  said,  children  are  cre- 
ating something.  The  humble  beginning  of  the 
Graphic  Sketch  Club  centered  in  the  story  of 
three  boys  in  a  group  on  the  side  walk  who  were 
heard  discussing  a  chromo.  One  liked  it  because 
he  said  he  could  walk  miles  in  it,  one,  because  of 
the  color,  and  another  because  it  made  him  think 
of  pleasant  things.  T)hey  were  asked  ^if  they 
would  like  to  create  pictures.  They  were  delighted 
with  the  idea  and  were  told  to  come  and  bring 
others  whom  they  knew  would  be  interested. 
Eight  boys  came  to  the  first  class.  The  group 
continually  grew  until  a  large  building  was  neces- 
sary and  the  fine  beautifully  artistic  Graphic 
Sketch  Club  was  built. 

There  are  now  2000  students  enrolled  in  their 
classes.  The  average  nightly  attendance  is  700. 
The  classes  are  under  the  direction  of  eighteen 
•competent  instructors  who  guide  the  students  in 
etching,  drawing,  fashion  design,  lettering,  sculp- 
turing and  landscape  work.  The  aim  of  the  Club 


is  to  give  everyone  an  opportunity  for  self  expres- 
sion along  cultural  lines. 

Everyone  is  made  to  feel  at  home  and  every- 
thing is  free.  Rich  and  poor  come  in  on  the  same 
basis.  There  is  no  age  limit  and  the  classes  in- 
clude those  from  the  age  of  seven  to  men  and 
women  in  the  seventies.  Every  nationality  is 
represented.  There  are  no  restrictions  and  no 
signs  have  ever  been  put  up.  No  publicity 
is  sought  and  there  is  no  advertising.  All 
classes,  without  exception,  are  among  their 
number;  with  the  normal  students  are  included 
convicts,  neurotics,  kleptomaniacs  and  others  in 
the  handicapped  class. 

The  pictures  thrown  on  the  screen  during  the 
talk  showed  the  home  of  the  Graphic  Sketch 
Club,  the  students  at  work,  beautiful  pictures  on 
the  walls  and  pieces  of  sculpture  everywhere. 

Among  former  students  are  artists  of  renown 
and  their  work  has  been  on  exhibition  both  here 
and  in  foreign  countries.  While  all  who  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  Club  do  not  achieve  a  great 
measure  of  success,  without  doubt  the  lives  of 
many  are  greatly  enriched  through  seeking  self 
expression  through  the  arts. 


Los  Angeles  to  Have 
Greek  Theatre 

A  "1930  Model"  Greek  theatre  with  elevatoi 
service  and  hot  and  cold  running  water,  emer- 
gency hospital,  kitchen  and  dining  room  for  the 
cast,  a  garage  and  other  modern  facilities,  is  the 
plan  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners. The  theatre  is  the  gift  of  Colonel  J 
Griffith,  donor  of  Griffith  Park,  who  in  his  wit 
set  aside  $100,000  for  the  project.  Since  191$ 
when  Colonel  Griffith  died,  $20,000  in  interest  has 
accumulated.  The  Park  Commission  will  pro- 
vide the  additional  money  necessary  to  make  the 
sum  $150,000,  the  amount  required. 

The  structure,  of  Greek  architecture,  will  be 
100  feet  in  width  and  fifty  feet  in  depth.  The 
stage  will  be  seventy  feet  wide  between  the  wings 
of  the  building  and  will  have  a  depth  of  forty- 
seven  feet.  The  seating  capacity  is  estimated  al 
about  5,000.  A  huge  basement,  which  occupies 
all  of  the  area  beneath  the  stage  and  the  seating 
section,  will  be  entered  by  means  of  a  tunnel  with 
a  private  driveway  leading  to  a  garage  with  a 
(Continued  on  page  646) 


Report  of  Committee  on  Standards 
in  Playground  Apparatus 


It  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  apparatus 
has  an  important  place  on  the  playground  because 
it  is  a  body  developer,  the  children  enjoy  it,  it  is 
useful  in  developing  skills,  and  its  presence  on 
the  playground  makes  possible  the  caring  for  a 
larger  number  of  children  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible.  Furthermore,  it  permits  a  variety  in 
the  program  and  relieves  the  pressure  on  the  di- 
rector otherwise  caused  by  too  much  organiza- 
tion. Apparatus  also  serves  as  an  inducement  to 
children  to  enter  the  playground  and  it  may  prove 
a  means  of  interesting  them  in  other  types  of 
playground  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  various  kinds  of  playground 
apparatus  and  many  recreation  executives  believe 
that  only  a  minimum  amount  of  apparatus  should 
be  installed. 

Values  and  Principles  Involved 

Perhaps  the  most  important  value  of  play- 
ground apparatus  is  that  it  provides  an  outlet  for 
the  well  known  play  interest  of  children,  such  as 
climbing,  swinging,  hanging  with  hands  and  feet, 
sliding  and  balancing,  and  also  a  means  of  enjoy- 
ing various  kinds  of  motion.  The  modern  town 
and  city  provides  little  opportunity  for  children 
to  do  these  things  which  children  have  done  from 
time  immemorial,  and  in  filling  this  need  even 
under  a  less  naturalistic  environment,  apparatus 
serves  a  very  worthy  function.  In  selecting  ap- 
paratus for  a  given  playground  it  is  advisable  to 
include  the  types  which  serve  the  various  out- 
standing play  interests.  Apparatus  that  has  a 
biological  appeal  will  be  found  most  valuable,  al- 
though that  which  provides  fun  as  well  as  that 
which  has  definite  developmental  possibilities 
should  receive  consideration. 

Some  of  the  factors  that  may  influence  the  de- 
cision to  include  or  omit  a  certain  piece  of  appa- 
ratus on  a  given  playground  are  the  size  of  the 
area,  the  trained  leadership  available,  intensity 
of  use  and  the  ages  and  interests  of  the  children 
using  it.  Certain  apparatus  might  be  installed  in 
a  park  or  municipal  playground  that  would  not 


have  a  place  on  a  school  playground  used  pri- 
marily in  connection  with  the  physical  education 
program.  In  the  case  of  a  large  playground  it 
may  be  advisable  to  install  a  set  of  traveling  rings 
for  example,  although  in  a  limited  area  this  piece 
of  apparatus  should  perhaps  be  omitted  altogether 
or  the  circular  type  of  traveling  rings  be  used. 
Some  types  of  apparatus  such  as  the  slide  may  be 
safely  used  with  comparatively  little  supervision, 
whereas  apparatus  of  the  gymnastic  type,  such  as 
the  parallel  bars,  requires  careful  and  expert  su- 
pervision. Climatic  conditions  are  also  a  factor 
and  such  riding  apparatus  as  swings  and  the  mer- 
ry whirl  is  much  more  popular  with  children  in 
the  Southern  States,  especially  in  the  summer, 
than  the  slide,  giant  stride,  horizontal  bar,  etc. 

Where  limited  funds  make  it  possible  to  pur- 
chase only  a  few  pieces,  it  is  advisable  to  select 
apparatus  which  will  accommodate  the  largest 
numbers.  A  slide,  for  example,  offers  greater 
service  than  a  set  of  swings  although  it  does  not 
accommodate  as  wide  an  age  group.  If  the  play- 
ground is  in  a  neighborhood  where  people  are 
interested  in  gymnastics,  or  if  it  is  to  be  used  by 
school  children  in  connection  with  the  physical 
education  program,  more  apparatus  of  gymnastic 
type  such  as  the  horizontal  bar,  flying  rings,  etc., 
may  well  be  introduced  than  in  the  park  or  com- 
munity playground  where  this  type  of  apparatus 
might  receive  little  use.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
ages  of  the  majority  of  the  children  using  a  given 
playground  are  a  factor  in  determining  the  selec- 
tion of  apparatus.  The  slide,  swings  and  sand 
boxes  appeal  especially  to  the  younger  children, 
whereas  such  apparatus  as  the  horizontal  bar, 
giant  stride  and  traveling  rings  are  more  popular 
with  the  older  ones.  Experience  has  shown  that 
apparatus  that  is  of  the  best  construction  is  most 
satisfactory  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

In  order  that  playground  apparatus  may  serve 
its  purpose  most  effectively  the  following  factors 
should  be  given  consideration:  proper  location, 
arrangement  and  erection,  regular  inspection, 
careful  supervision,  marking  off  of  apparatus 
zones,  care  of  ground  underneath  apparatus  and 
instruction  in  its  correct  use. 
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COMMITTEE   ON  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  recreation  executives  and  playground 
planners  as  to  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  on 
the  playground.  It  is  almost  universally  agreed 
that  if  apparatus  is  provided  for  children  of  pre- 
school age  it  should  be  erected  in  a  section  set 
aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  this  group.  In 
many  of  the  larger  cities  apparatus  for  children 
of  elementary  school  age  is  erected  in  two  sepa- 
rate sections  of  the  playground,  one  devoted  to 
the  girls  and  to  the  boys  from  7  to  10,  and  the 
other  to  the  older  boys.  Two  sets  of  apparatus 
are  therefore  required,  although  they  need  not  be 
identical.  In  some  cities  the  playgrounds,  espe- 
cially when  located  on  school  property,  are  divided 
on  a  strictly  sex  basis,  the  girls  of  all  ages  having 
one  section  and  all  the  boys  another. 

On  the  playgrounds  in  the  majority  of  cities, 
however,  only  one  set  of  apparatus  is  provided 
for  children  of  school  age.  It  is  used  primarily 
by  the  children  from  6  to  12,  although  it  is  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  older  children.  This  arrange- 
ment not  only  makes  for  economy  of  space  and 
avoids  duplication  of  apparatus,  but  some  work- 
ers believe  that  it  is  desirable  for  boys  and  girls 
to  use  the  same  apparatus.  In  the  average  com- 
munity this  arrangement  is  likely  to  prove  satis- 
factory. 

Types   of   Playground   Apparatus 

i 
As  pointed  out,  so  many  factors  must  be  taken 

into  consideration  in  deciding  what  pieces  of  ap- 
paratus should  be  erected  on  a  given  playground 
that  it  is  difficult  to  select  a  set  of  minimum 
standards  for  general  use.  Before  recommending 
such  standards  the  following  brief  comments  are 
given  on  several  of  the  most  common  types  of 
apparatus : 

Swings.  Very  popular  with  children  from  three 
to  twelve  years  or  older,  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
swing  has  considerable  muscular  development 
value,  teaches  confidence  and  has  social  value  due 
as  children  must  take  turns.  Chair  swings  are 
recommended  for  pre-school  age  children  and 
ten  to  twelve  feet  high  frames  for  older  chil- 
dren. In  almost  universal  use. 

Slides.  Very  popular  with  children  three  to 
twelve  years  old,  both  boys  and  girls.  Has  some 
muscular  development  value  and  serve  many 
children  in  quick  rotation.  Kindergarten  slides 
three  to  four  feet  high  for  pre-school  children 
and  eight  feet  high  slides  (about  sixteen  feet 


long)  for  older  children  are  recommended.  Under 
certain  conditions  higher  slides  with  safety  plat- 
forms may  be  used  but  are  not  recommended  for 
the  average  playground.  The  slide  is  in  almost 
universal  use. 

Sand  Box.  Probably  most  popular  feature  of 
playground  for  pre-school  children — also  used  by 
older  children  to  lesser  degree.  Should  be  on 
every  playground.  Desirable  to  have  two  boxes, 
one  for  small  children  and  the  other  for  modeling 
by  older  children.  Sand  boxes  should  have  shel- 
ter above  them,  either  tree,  roof  or  awning,  and 
also  a  cover  to  be  put  on  when  not  in  use. 

Low  Climbing  Apparatus.  Comparatively  new 
type  of  apparatus.  Very  highly  recommended  by 
school  and  playground  workers  who  have  used  it. 
Popular  with  boys  and  girls  of  wide  range  of 
ages,  and  a  certain  type  accommodates  a  large 
number  at  one  time.  Has  both  muscular  develop- 
ment and  recreative  values. 

Horizontal  Ladder.  Popular  with  boys  and 
girls  of  elementary  school  age.  On  many  play- 
grounds. Reasonably  safe  and  has  considerable 
value  in  physical  development.  Should  be  from 
six  and  one-half  feet  to  seven  and  a  half  feet 
high. 

Horizontal  Bar.  Popular  with  boys  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  with  girls.  Valuable  for  physical 
development  and  for  stunt  use.  Desirable  to  have 
height  adjustable  or  to  have  more  than  one  bar 
of  different  heights  provided,  at  least  for  boys. 

Giant  Stride.  Popular  with  boys  and  girls  eight 
years  or  older.  Has  muscular  development  values. 
Considered  too  dangerous  by  some  workers,  but 
danger  can  be  reduced  by  using  knotted  ropes  or 
aluminum  handles,  by  instructing  boys  and  girls 
in  its  use,  and  by  providing  careful  supervision. 
Considered  standard  apparatus  in  many  cities. 

Traveling  Rings.  Popular  with  older  boys,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  with  older  girls.  Has  consider- 
able muscular  development  value.  New  circular 
type  has  replaced  the  line  type  in  many  cities  since 
it  requires  less  space  and  in  some  cities  is  con- 
sidered a  substitute  for  Giant  Stride. 

Balance  Beam.  This  simple  apparatus,  easily 
constructed,  has  value  in  developing  poise  and 
balance.  Is  considered  especially  valuable  for 
girls  and  is  used  in  various  physical  efficiency 
tests. 

See-Saws.  Found  on  many  playgrounds  and  on 
the  recommended  list  although  many  recreation 
executives  do  not  approve  their  use.  Popular 
with  the  younger  children.  It  is  important  to 
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have  the  fulcrum  low — not  more  than  twenty-two 
inches  above  ground. 

Other  Apparatus.  Although  other  types  of  ap- 
paratus were  considered  by  the  committee,  none 
of  them  was  included  in  the  set  of  standards 
recommended.  The  gymnasium  frame  is  found 
on  many  playgrounds,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  bet- 
ter, as  a  rule,  to  provide  the  separate  pieces  of 
apparatus  rather  than  to  combine  them  in  a  gym 
frame.  Certain  pieces  of  apparatus  often  in- 
cluded in  the  frame,  such  as  flying  rings  and 
trapeze,  are  considered  too  dangerous,  and  a  slide 
attached  to  a  frame  is  too  high  for  general  use. 
The  many  types  of  whirling  or  revolving  appa- 
ratus are  held  to  have  less  value  than  the  kinds 
recommended  and  to  provide  a  greater  hazard  due 
to  the  cumulative  power  developed  on  them  re- 
sulting from  the  large  number  of  children  ac- 
commodated at  one  time.  It  is  agreed  that  such 
apparatus  attracts  children  to  the  playground  and 
that  under  certain  conditions  it  may  be  desirable 
to  install  one  of  these  devices,  if  properly  con- 
structed and  supervised. 

Suggested  Standards 

The  following  list  of  apparatus  is  recommended 
as  the  minimum  standard  for  the  average  play- 
ground. The  standard  suggested  is  not  intended 
to  serve  primarily  the  special  requirements  of  a 
school  physical  education  program  although  to  a 
considerable  extent  it  will  meet  these  needs  in 
addition  to  providing  apparatus  of  the  play- 
ground or  fun  type.  It  is  recognized  that  it  will 
often  be  necessary  to  adapt  the  standard  to  meet 
local  conditions  and  special  needs.  The  appa- 
ratus listed,  however,  is  believed  to  include  the 
various  types  having  the  greatest  value. 

Standards  are  suggested  for  the  use  of  both 
the  pre-school  children  and  those  of  elementary 
school  age.  One  set  of  apparatus  will  serve  the 
latter  group  in  most  communities  but  standards 
are  also  suggested  for  the  guidance  of  communi- 
ties where  it  is  considered  desirable  to  provide 
separate  apparatus  for  different  groups  of  school 
age. 

The  minimum  standards  recommended  are: 
For  pre-school  Chair  swings  (set  of  6) 

age  children —  Sand  box  (in  2  sec- 

( Under  6  years)  tions) 

Small  slide 
Simple  low  climbing 
device 


For  children  of 
elementary  school 
age,  (6-12  years 
and  older) 


Optional  if  available 
funds,  space  and  at- 
tendance justify. 


Swings — frame    12    feet 
high  (set  of  6) 

Slide— 8  feet  high 
(approx.  16  feet  long) 

Horizontal  ladder 

Traveling  rings  or  giant 
stride 

Balance  beam 

See-saws  (set  of  3-4) 

Horizontal  bar 

Giant  stride  or  travel- 
ing rings 

(whichever  is  not 
provided  above) 

Low  climbing  device 


In  case  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  are  to  be 
separated  on  the  playground  and  separate  appa- 
ratus is  to  be  provided  for  each  of  the  sexes,  the 
apparatus  recommended  in  the  standards  should 
be  installed  for  each  group  except  that  the  hori- 
zontal bar  may  be  omitted  from  girls'  section  and 
the  balance  beam  from  the  boys'.  When  two  sets 
of  apparatus  are  to  be  provided  for  the  children 
of  school  age,  one  for  all  girls  and  for  boys  up 
to  10  years  old,  the  other  for  .boys  above  10 
years,  practically  the  same  types  should  be  pro- 
vided as  when  all  the  boys  and  girls  are  sepa- 
rated, except  that  the  climbing  device  may  be 
omitted  from  the  older  boys'  section. 

Other  Important  Considerations 

In  the  standards  suggested  above  there  have 
not  been  included  such  facilities  as  a  wading 
pool,  tables  and  benches  for  handcraft  and  games, 
jumping  pits  and  standards,  nor  game  courts  and 
equipment.  All  of  these  facilities  are  impor- 
tant or  essential  but  they  are  not  commonly  con- 
sidered as  playground  apparatus.  The  commit- 
tee recommends,  however,  that  a  pair  of  basket 
ball  backstops  and  volley  ball  posts  be  consid- 
ered as  essential  equipment  for  every  play- 
ground. Equally  important  is  the  provision  of  a 
generous  supply  of  game  materials  such  as  bats, 
balls,  jacks,  bean  bags,  horseshoes,  large  build- 
ing blocks,  etc.  Material  for  handcraft  of  vari- 
ous types  should  also  be  available.  It  is  assumed 
that  every  playground  provides  some  sort  of 
shelter  with  toilet  facilities.  The  committee  also 
wishes  to  go  on  record  as  recognizing  that  ade- 
quate trained  leadership  is  more  important  than 
apparatus  in  determining  the  success  of  a  play- 
ground. 
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Note :  This  report  was  adopted  by  a  committee 
of  seventeen  recreation  executives,  not  as  a  final 
statement  on  the  subject  but  as  a  guide  to  com- 
mittees selecting  apparatus  for  their  playgrounds. 
The  report  represents  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee  members  rather  than  a  unani- 
mous opinion  with  respect  to  certain  types  of 
apparatus  recommended.  Comments  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  report  will  be  welcomed  by  the  com- 
mittee and  it  is  suggested  that  such  comments  be 
sent  to  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  in  care  of  George  But- 
ler. It  has  also  been  suggested  that  it  would 
be  valuable  if  recreation  workers  would  make 
studies  of  the  popularity  of  various  types  of  ap- 
paratus, the  number  of  children  served,  the  length 
of  time  they  are  used,  the  number  of  accidents 
occuring  on  different  pieces  of  apparatus  and 
other  studies  that  would  have  a  bearing  on  the 
subject  discussed. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are : 

L.  R.  Barrett,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

W.  C.  Batchelor,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

W.  C.  Bechtold,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

C.  E.  Brewer,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

J.  J.  Downing,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Charles  H.  English,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

M.  Esthyr  Fitzgerald,  Utica,  New  York. 

A.  E.  Center,  Pontiac,  Michigan. 

Ernst  Hermann,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

George  Hjelte,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

W.  F.  Jacoby,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Philip  Le  Boutillier,  Irvington,  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Chester  G.  Marsh,  White  Plains,  New 
York. 

E.  A.  Pritchard,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 

W.  L.  Quinlan,  Tampa,  Florida. 

John  Reel,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 

R.  W.  Robertson,  Oakland,  California. 


Activities  for  Girls 
in  Miami 

The  Miami,  Florida,  Recreation  Department, 
has  a  staff  limited  to  two  year-round  workers  and 
a  budget  which  is  inadequate  to  the  demands  upon 
it,  but  in  spite  of  these  difficulties  an  interesting 
program  for  girls  is  being  conducted. 

There  is  no  supervisor  of  physical  education  in 


the  schools  and  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  girls' 
workers  of  the  Recreation  Department,  with  the 
cooperation  of  school  principals,  teachers  and 
high  school  girls  to  meet  the  needs  along  this  line 
for  the  grammar  school  girls.  To  accomplish  this 
she  has  taught  games  to  the  teachers  and  trained 
as  referees  a  group  of  high  school  seniors  who 
receive  credit  in  physical  education  for  their  ser- 
vices. In  this  way  it  has  been  possible  to  con- 
duct a  full  year's  program  of  low  organized  games 
competition  for  the  school  girls  of  the  city. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  eight  outstanding 
girls  in  as  many  sections  of  the  city  were  selected 
as  a  nucleus  for  eight  regional  sandlot  baseball 
teams.  Each  girl  gathered  about  her  the  girls  of 
her  neighborhood  who  were  interested  in  playing 
baseball  twice  a  week  throughout  the  summer. 
Every  sandlot  baseball  team  has  an  appointed 
place  to  meet,  on  the  steps  of  a  school,  church  or 
similar  place,  and  twice  a  week  the  recreation 
leader  for. girls  drives  one  of  the  cars  or  trucks 
of  the  Park  Department  to  the  appointed  spot 
and  takes  that  team  to  a  section  of  the  city  where 
a  second  team  is  waiting  to  play  in  an  open  lot. 
Through  this  method  a  continuous  program  of 
organized  games  is  conducted  without  facilities 
or  leadership  other  than  the  services  of  the  worker 
in  charge  of  girls'  activities. 

Once  a  week  this  leader  drives  around  the  city 
in  one  of  the  largest  Park  Department  trucks 
and  picks  up  at  the  designated  places  all  of  the 
sandlot  baseball  players  and  their  friends  who 
wish  to  go  to  the  beach.  She  takes  with  her  a 
playground  kit  and  spends  the  morning  on  the 
beach  with  the  girls  in  organized  games  and  water 
sports.  This  plan  makes  it  possible  for  a  com- 
paratively large  number  of  adolescent  girls  to  en- 
joy a  recreation  program  three  mornings  a  week 
with  a  minimum  of  leadership  and  expense.  In 
addition  to  this  program  for  the  school  girls,  the 
girls'  work  director  spends  each  Saturday  morning 
of  the  school  year  teaching  dancing  classes  for 
various  age  groups  at  the  Municipal  Bandstand. 
The  girls  learning  the  dances  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  beautiful  May  festival  produced  by  the  Rec- 
reation Department  at  the  park. 

Recreation  for  business  ; girls  has  not  been 
neglected,  for  the  Department  has  had  a  most 
successful  basketball  league  and  a  volley  ball 
league.  A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  secure 
through  a  number  of  the  churches,  lighted  volley 
ball  courts  which  will  make  possible  an  inter- 
church  volley  ball  program. 


Sports  for  Sport 


(Concerning  an  American  Public  School  Where  They  Play  for  Fun,  and  Not  for  Medals,  Letters 

or  Championships 

BY 
FARNSWORTH  CROWDER 


A  national  playground  official  was  visiting  re- 
cently the  Cheyenne  Mountain  School  near  Col- 
orado Springs. 

"And  what  plan  have  you  in  force  here?"  he 
asked  the  Superintendent,  Lloyd  Shaw,  after  wit- 
nessing a  folk  dancing  exhibition. 

"No  plan,"  said  Mr.  Shaw,  "we  just  play." 

The  aim  at  Mr.  Shaw's  school  is  to  play  "for 
the  fun  of  it,"  to  indulge  in  sport  for  the  sport's 
sake,  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  the  amateur,  to 
discourage  the  lust  for  awards. 

A  few  years  ago,  Cheyenne  Mountain  School 
engaged  in  every  form  of  competitive  athletics. 
With  less  than  fifty  students  in  its  senior  high 
school,  it  could  produce  a  football  team  of  state 
championship  caliber.  "The  reputation  of  that 
team,"  says  Mr.  Shaw,  "was  one  of  the  most  dam- 
aging assets  this  school  ever  had.  It  took  four 
years  to  get  over  it." 

Football  has  been  abandoned.     In  fact  basket- 


ball is  the  only  sport  in  which  the  school  produces 
a  team  for  competition,  and  even  then  it  remains 
outside  the  county  league.  Games  are  played  with 
the  best  teams  in  any  part  of  the  state.  When 
the  season  is  over  no  claim  can  be  laid  to  any 
sort  of  championship ;  no  medals  are  awarded,  no 
letters,  no  sweaters.  The  game  is  played  for  the 
zest  and  challenge  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
the  cleanest,  finest  job  possible.  During  a  typical 
year,  such  as  the  one  past,  the  team  will  lose  one 
game  on  a  strenuous  schedule.  Rival  coaches  will 
say  again  and  again :  "My  boys  would  rather  play 
Cheyenne  than  anyone  else.  They  give  us  a  terrific 
battle— and  yet  a  clean  one,  straight  through." 

What,  then,  can  the  athletic  department  be  do- 
ing if  it  is  not  producing  small  groups  of  select 
individuals  to  glorify  the  dear  old  school?  At 
Cheyenne,  the  activities  proceed  from  two  con- 
victions :  first,  that  which  is  now  commonplace, 
that  every  student  should  receive  attention; 
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second,  that  the  comparatively  sedentary  life  of 
the  modern  adult  will  not  permit  him  to  play  foot- 
hall  or  basketball  or  run  the  mile. 

In  so  far  as  they  have  a  system  at  all,  they 
term  it  "individual  gym."  Each  student  selects 
for  a  term  one  or  two  or  three  sports  in  which 
he  desires  coaching.  The  range  is  almost  un- 
limited :  skiing,  skating,  swimming,  boxing, 
gymnastics,  handball,  tennis,  fencing,  archery, 
mountaineering  and  others. 

The  pupil  indicates  on  a  card  kept  in  the  physi- 
cal director's  office  the  number  of  hours  he  spends 
per  week  on  each  of  his  selected  sports.  He  does 
not  fool  around  at  these  activities;  he  studies 
their  theory,  watches  the  work  of  the  more  ex- 
perienced and  receives  coaching  from  the  director. 
Thus,  skiing  does  not  begin  and  end  simply  with 
sliding  down  hills;  it  is  concerned  with  turns — 
Telemarks,  Christiannas, — and  with  the  technique 
of  jumping.  Skating  is  not  confined  to  speed  skat- 
ing or  hockey  but  is  more  likely  to  take  the  form 
of  fancy  skating  on  rockers.  The  school  library 
is  stocked  with  the  finest  manuals  on  every  activi- 
ty. These  books  are  read  and  their  contents  ap- 
plied. The  coach  is  a  remarkably  versatile  young 
man  and  members  of  the  faculty  are  very  capable 
in  certain  sports. 

The  hope  is  that  every  student  will  leave  the 
-school  with  a  genuine  skill  in  two  or  three  sports, 
sports  of  the  sort  he  can  practice  in  mature  life. 
Practically  everybody  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  can  play  tennis ;  many  of  them  skate, 
many  more  swim ;  some  are  good  archers  or  golf- 
-ers.  Yet  few  or  none  of  the  boys  have  played 
football,  very  few  have  engaged  in  any  sort  of 
interscholastic  competition.  Is  very  much  being 
lost?  Are  they  being  denied  anything  vital? 

This  sporting  amateur  attitude  extends  to  other 
play  activities.  Cheyenne  School  is  well  known 
through  Colorado  for  its  work  in  the  dance. 
Dancing  is  a  part  of  the  work  for  girls  from  the 
fourth  to  twelfth  grades.  Miss  Marian  Elser,  a 
Perry-Mansfield  student  and  artist  with  their 
companies,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  work.  More 
striking,  but  no  less  important  than  the  work  in 
aesthetic  dancing,  have  been  the  achievements 
with  the  folk  dance.  It  is  questionable  whether 
any  other  public  school  in  the  country  has  been 
so  successful  with  this  form  of  dancing.  The 
Cheyenne  students  have  endeared  themselves  to 
Colorado.  They  appear  in  cities  over  the  state, 
have  been  invited  to  neighboring  states,  and  there 
Jias  been  talk  of  sending  them  east.  The  number 


of  dances  the  students  know  is  amazing;  and  the 
skill  and  dash  and  grace  with  which  they  do  them 
is  fascinating  and  bewildering.  How  do  they 
do  it? 

The  answer  is  not  altogether  in  the  coaching 
they  receive,  nor  in  a  natural  aptitude  for  learn- 
ing but  rather  in  the  spirit  with  which  the  whole 
job  is  tackled  and  carried  through.  The  charm 
of  an  exhibit  is  in  the  strenuous  happy  gusto  of 
the  dancers  and  in  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  self-consciousness.  The  dancing  is  hilarious, 
skilled,  shameless,  even  when  mistakes  are  made. 
Folk  dance  parties  are  held  on  Wednesday  nights 
through  the  winter.  Most  of  the  dancers  have 
costumes,  and  the  gymnasium  becomes  a  whirl 
of  color  and  light.  The  dances  are  exacting  and 
many  of  them  extremely  exhausting.  Yet  boys 
and  girls  alike  stick  to  it,  work  hard,  love  it.  In 
consequence  they  have  become  demanded  enter- 
tainers and  travel  as  much  as  time  and  energy 
permit. 

A  like  spirit  of  willingness  and  energy  extends 
to  the  outdoor  activities.  Located  at  the  very  foot 
of  Pike's  Peak  and  the  Rampart  Range,  the  school 
has  every  opportunity  for  mountaineering.  A 
truck  and  a  twenty-passenger  DeLuxe  motor  coach 
— purchased  by  the  students — will  transport  a 
majority  of  the  high  school  student  body.  In  the 
fall  and  spring  over-night  camping  excursions  are 
made.  The  students  own  three  large  Indian  tepees 
and  take  these  along  for  sleeping  accommodations. 
In  the  winter  there  are  skii  parties  into  the  high 
country.  The  basketball  team  travels  in  the  coach 
and  is  able  to  carry  twice  the  number  that  former- 
ly enjoyed  the  trips  by  train.  In  the  spring  there 
are  suppers  in  the  hills,  folk  dances  and  field  trips. 

Instead  of  having  the  usual  "Pikers'  Day,"  the 
senior  class,  which  is  always  small,  drives  the 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park.  Transportation  costs  half  a  cent  a 
mile.  Hotel  rates  are  given,  meals  are  taken  by 
the  roadside  with  the  help  of  a  complete  camp 
kitchen  equipment.  "The  Senior  Pike"  is  a  lark 
and  an  education. 

An  important  bit  of  equipment  for  the  moun- 
taineering activities  is  a  fine  log  cabin  purchased 
by  the  student  body  some  years  ago.  It  is  located 
in  mountain  country  above  the  famous  Seven 
Falls.  The  meals  there,  the  hilarity  of  games 
played  there,  the  quiet  thrill  of  a  song  or  story 
hour  about  the  open  fire,  the  stillness  of  nights 
spent  there  belong  surely  to  the  province  of  play 
and  recreation  in  its  best  sense. 


BLOCK   GROUP   PLAY 


THE  THEATRE-IN-THE-WOODS,  CHEYENNE  MOUNTAIN  SCHOOL 


The  Cheyenners  play  hard  and  for  fun.  It  is 
a  gay,  courteous,  refreshing  group  of  young 
people.  And  the  secret  of  their  success  at  play  is 
not  in  any  plan  or  wealth  of  equipment.  It  is, 


rather,  in  a  childlike  attitude — a  desire  to  "have 
fun,"  to  gain  the  mastery  of  something  new  and 
difficult,  to  win  satisfaction  and  confidence. 


Block  Group  Play 


Mrs.  Elma  Inez  Chandonia  of  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, in  The  High  School  Teacher,  tells  of  her 
experience  in  organizing  a  local  group  play  for 
the  junior  high  school  children  in  her  neighbor- 
hood. She  started  the  work  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Community  Service  but  has  continued  it  on 
her  own  responsibility. 

As  her  experience  in  block  group  play  began 
in  her  childhood  when  her  mother  established  an 
evening  play-time  period  in  her  own  home,  Mrs. 
Chandonia  says — 

"It  was  only  natural  when  my  daughter  grew 
old  enough  to  need  the  experience  of  group  play 
that  I  should  want  her  to  have  the  same  happy 
companionship  that  had  blessed  my  childhood, 
and  so  I  invited  the  children  of  the  neighborhood 


to  my  home  one  day  and  we  organized  the  Mari- 
gold Club. 

"Boys  and  girls  up  to  twelve  years  of  age  were 
members  of  this  club  and  we  held  a  meeting  once 
a  week.  We  usually  spent  an  hour  or  more  sing- 
ing old  familiar  songs,  telling  stories,  reciting 
poetry  and  dramatizing  fairy  tales.  The  chil- 
dren never  seemed  to  tire  of  playing  the  parts 
of  the  characters  in  the  famous  old  folk  tales 
and  each  meeting  some  one  would  read  a  new 
story  and  then  appoint  a  child  for  each  part. 
We  usually  finished  the  meeting  with  some  games, 
either  indoor  or  outdoor  according  to  the  mood 
of  the  children  or  the  weather.  This  group  of 
children  met  for  purely  recreational  purposes  in 
the  highest  sense,  and  there  was  never  any  effort 
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put  forth  to  increase  their  scholastic  abilities,  al- 
though it  was  quite  natural  that  some  results  of 
this  nature  should  follow.  It  was  never  my 
thought  to  play  up  the  work  of  the  more  talented 
children,  but  my  great  desire  was  that  each  child, 
even  the  most  bashful,  timid,  self-conscious,  little 
fellow,  should  have  a  natural  opportunity  to  ex- 
press himself  in  the  presence  of  his  playmates  and 
to  share  equally  with  them  the  joys  of  this  happy 
childhood  association. 

"The  Marigold  Club  was  very  successful  and 
many  happy  memories  were  fashioned  through 
contact  with  this  group  play.  The  never-to-be- 
forgotten  occasions  when  we  took  our  lunch  and 
roamed  over  the  hills  in  search  of  tumble  down 
barns  and  rustic  scenery  to  sketch — children  love 
to  do  that  sort  of  thing — will  always  be  recalled 
whenever  the  members  of  that  group  meet.  They 
will  remember  what  queer  looking  pictures  we 
drew  of  the  old  mother  cow  and  her  calf  near  the 
romantic  little  vine  covered  cottage;  how  we 
found  an  inviting  place  to  eat  our  lunch;  what 
a  jolly  time  we  had  reciting  our  poems  and  telling 
our  stories  to  the  great  outdoors,  and  best  of  all 
what  an  elegant  setting  for  the  fairy  tales. 

"We  have  had  other  groups  similar  to  the  Mari- 
gold Club  in  other  neighborhoods  and  each  one 
has  fulfilled  its  purpose  in  weaving  precious 
memories  to  enrich  later  years,  and  in  teaching 
many  lessons  in  neighborliness  and  good  fellow- 
ship ;  but  the  group  that  has  been  the  most  fruit- 
ful in  every  way  is  the  Golden  Hours  Club  in 
the  neighborhood  in  which  we  are  now  living. 

"The  Golden  Hours  Club  is  more  nearly  a 
block  play  group  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term 
than  any  other  group  that  I  have  directed.  There 
are  between  25  and  30  children  in  our  block, 
old  enough  to  take  part  in  group  activity.  Many 
of  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  these  children  are 
busy  with  other  affairs  and  in  some  cases  both 
parents  work,  leaving  the  home  recreation  of  the 
children  somewhat  undirected.  This  condition 
makes  block  group  play  especially  welcome  in  this 
neighborhood. 

"We  have  had  many  jolly  times  in  our  block 
rehearsing  for  pageants  and  plays  which  we  put 
on  in  the  alley  or  in  a  neighbor's  large  garage. 
These  were  gay  occasions  and  all  the  neighbors, 
relatives,  and  friends  were  invited.  The  harmless 
pranks  on  Halloween  followed  by  the  "Big 
Party";  the  happy  evening  spent  in  practicing 
Christmas  Carols  which  we  sang  while  wander- 
ing around  the  neighborhood  on  Christmas  Eve; 


the  long  hikes  down  into  the  valley  when  the 
river  is  running  and  many  other  wonderful  ex- 
periences make  up  the  activities  of  the  Golden 
Hours  Club.  We  held  regular  meetings  on  Fri- 
day afternoons  until  most  of  the  members  entered 
junior  high  school  and  could  not  get  home  early 
enough  to  attend  and  now  we  have  a  plan  on  foot 
to  meet  Saturday  evenings. 

"Our  regular  meetings  are  well  organized  hav- 
ing a  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  We  practice  strict  rotation  in  office 
electing  new  officers  once  a  month.  This  allows 
every  child  to  grow  into  an  understanding  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  group  and  also  prevents 
envy  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  children  who 
seem  less  capable  of  holding  office.  Everybody 
does  the  best  he  can  and  fears  no  criticism  for 
none  is  allowed  in  the  Golden  Hours  Club. 

"We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  vacant  lot  next 
to  my  home  and  the  owner  kindly  consented  to 
let  us  use  it  for  a  playground  until  it  was  sold. 
The  children  play  on  this  lot  whenever  they  have 
a  few  spare  moments.  With  the  proceeds  of  a 
very  wonderful  neighborhood  circus  which  we 
gave  on  the  lot  last  summer  we  purchased  a  good 
football,  a  volley  ball  and  net,  and  a  set  of  horse- 
shoes. I  have  charge  of  the  balls  and  horseshoes 
and  every  child  in  the  neighborhood  has  the  privi- 
lege of  playing  with  them  any  time  with  only  one 
condition — that  they  return  them  to  me  when 
they  are  through  playing.  Everyone  is  content 
with  the  conditions  and  I  believe  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  happier  group  of  children  in  any  neigh- 
borhood. 

"Block  group  play  is  indeed  an  activity  worthy 
of  a  place  on  the  child's  home  recreation  program. 
It  has,  however,  a  definitely  outlined  place  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  kept  well  with- 
in the  bounds  of  its  outline.  There  are  some 
things  that  this  play  must  not  do:  It  must  not 
so  absorb  the  child's  time  that  he  is  unwilling 
to  share  the  work  and  responsibilities  at  home; 
it  must  not  take  him  away  from  his  religious 
training,  if  he  is  fortunate  to  have  that  privilege ; 
it  must  not  interfere  with  his  school  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  block  group  play  should  inspire 
the  child  to  more  willing  obedience  and  helpful- 
ness at  home,  encourage  him  to  study  and  practice 
his  Sunday  School  lesson,  and  make  him  more 
alert  and  able  to  master  his  problems  at  school. 
Much  of  this  depends  upon  the  leader  of  the 

group. 

(Continued  on  page  647) 


Patriotic  Parties  for  February 


For  a  patriotic  party  such  as  may  be  held  on 
Lincoln's  and  Washington's  birthdays,  games  that 
are  a  test  of  the  players'  knowledge  of  American 
history  will  be  appropriate. 

Book  Titles.  Provide  the  players  with  paper 
and  pencils  and  ask  them  to  draw  a  picture  rep- 
resenting the  title  of  some  book.  Historical  nov- 
els are  particularly  appropriate.  When  the  draw- 
ings have  been  completed  they  are  passed  around. 
The  first  one  to  receive  a  drawing,  writes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sheet  his  guess  as  to  the  title,  folds 
the  paper  so  that  the  title  can  not  be  read  and 
passes  it  on  to  his  neighbor.  When  all  the  pictures 
have  gone  around  in  this  way,  the  hostess  will 
describe  the  picture  and  read  the  list  of  suggested 
titles.  She  will  then  call  on  the  artist  for  the  real 
title. 

A  Picture  Gallery  of  Presidents.  Arrange 
around  the  room  the  pictures  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States.  Each  one  should  be  num- 
bered. Pass  around  small  numbered  cards,  dec- 
orated with  a  patriotic  seal  and  with  a  small  pen- 
cil attached.  The  players  will  be  surprised  to 
find  out  how  many  of  the  faces  are  not  familiar ! 
An  appropriate  prize  should  be  given  the  player 
recognizing  the  largest  number  of  Presidents. 

Chopping  Down  the  Cherry  Tree.  Outline  of 
a  tree  is  drawn  on  cardboard  or  cloth  and  pinned 
to  the  wall.  Blindfold  each  guest  in  turn,  giving 
him  a  cardboard  hatchet.  Each  player  makes  an 
attempt  to  strike  a  nick  in  the  tree  trunk  and 
the  one  proving  most  successful  receives  a 
hatchet-shaped  box  of  candy. 

Mixed  Quartets.  Give  each  player  a  slip  con- 
taining a  number  and  the  name  of  a  patriotic 
song.  There  should  be  four  slips,  numbered  and 
named  alike.  Announce  that  a  musical  program 
has  been  prepared  but  unfortunately  the  perform- 
ers have  not  been  notified  as  to  what  is  expected  of 
them.  But  that,  it  may  be  added,  is  a  trifling 
matter!  The  four  guests  holding  similar  slips 
are  then  requested  to  form  a  quartet  and  sing 
the  song  assigned  to  them.  It  is  well  to  have 
several  music  books  in  readiness  in  case  the 
songs  are  not  familiar. 

Old  Time  Magazine.  For  a  living  presentation 
of  an  old-time  magazine,  make  a  light  weight 
picture  frame,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 


an  adult  figure.  Cover  it  with  buff  cambric  and 
letter  it  in  large  black  letters,  The  Ladies  Friend, 
or  The  Keepsake.  Below  should  appear  the 
date,  "1865,  published  in  New  York."  Curtains 
may  be  substituted  for  the  frame  work.  The 
editor,  in  old-fashioned  costume,  announces  each 
number  of  magazine — 

1.  Frontispiece:  An  old-fashioned  tableau  may 
be  used  for  this ;  for  example,  a  "belle"  in  quaint 
brocade,  seated  before  the  mirror  with  a  hand 
glass.     This  is  announced  as  Before  the  Ball. 
Other  appropriate  subjects  are  The  Sampler  and 
the  Knitting  Lesson. 

2.  An  Editorial  of  Bygone  Days,  read  by  the 
editor.    This  might  be  read  from  an  old  number 
of  Godey's  Lady's  Book.     In  the  light  of  the 
present  day  those  editorials  are  very  amusing. 

3.  Music:  The  Maiden's  Prayer. 

4.  Poem:   Memory,  by   Mrs.    Lydia  Huntley 
Sigourney. 

5.  Story:    A  narrative  from  an  old-fashioned 
magazine  may  be  read  or  an  extract  from  the 
Children  of  the  Abbey. 

6.  Fashion  Department:   This  is  illustrated  by 
a  series  of  tableaux  young  ladies  posing  the  vari- 
ous old-fashioned  costumes  and  described  by  the 
editor  as  a  gown  worn  at  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
ball,  a  visiting  costume  with  pellisse,  etc. 

Blowing  Cherries.  Stretch  a  string  lengthwise 
of  the  room  at  floor  level,  in  this  way  dividing 
the  floor  in  two  fields.  Men  stand  on  one  side 
and  girls  on  the  other.  No  one  may  step  over 
the  line,  touch  the  cherry,  or  be  touched  by  it,  or 
it  goes  to  the  opposite  side. 

A  giant  cherry  (large  red  balloon)  is  thrown 
to  the  ceiling  in  the  center  of  the  room.  When 
it  comes  down,  each  side,  by  blowing  only,  tries 
to  make  it  touch  the  floor  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  side  successful  in  doing  this  puts  the  cherry 
in  a  basket  and  another  one  is  tossed  into  the  air. 
The  side  which  first  gathers  ten  cherries  wins. 

Crossing  the  Delaware.  The  guests  are  divided 
in  two  sides.  One  side,  representing  Washing- 
ton's soldiers,  is  grouped  at  one  side  of  the 
room;  the  other  side,  representing  cakes  of  ice, 
place  themselves  unevenly  down  the  length  of  the 
room  so  that  the  soldiers  must  wind  their  way 
around  them  to  cross.  However,  there  must  al- 
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ways  be  room  for  a  soldier  to  pick  his  way 
around  and  across  without  touching  the  cakes  of 
ice.  The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  soldier  to 
cross  the  room  without  laughing  and  for  the 
ice  cakes  to  maintain  frozen  faces.  The  soldiers 
have  a  given  time  in  which  to  cross.  If,  in  cross- 
ing, a  soldier  succeeds  in  making  an  icy  counte- 
nance melt  and  laugh,  the  ice  cake  must  then  join 
the  soldier's  side.  If  an  ice  cake  succeeds  in 
making  a  soldier  laugh  the  soldier  must  join  the 
side  of  the  cake  of  ice.  The  same  penalty  is 
given  for  laughing  if  a  soldier  through  his  own 
fault  bumps  into  a  cake  of  ice;  if  a  cake  of  ice 
is  bumped,  there  being  no  path  between  the  cakes, 
or  if  a  member  of  one  side  purposely  touches 
one  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  winning  team  is  the  side  which  has  the 
greatest  number  of  players  at  the  end  of  the 
game. 

Carrying  the  Colors.  Three  scarfs  are  neces- 
sary for  this  relay  race — one  red,  one  white  and 
one  blue.  Chairs  are  used  for  goals.  Each 
group  lines  up  facing  the  goal.  A  scarf  is  given 
the  one  at  the  head  of  each  line.  At  a  signal 
from  the  leader  she  throws  the  scarf  over  her 
partner's  left  shoulder  and  ties  it  on  the  right 
side  at  his  waist.  Joining  hands  they  walk  to 
the  chair.  The  lady  sits  on  it  and  the  gentleman 
bows  to  her  with  right  hand  on  his  heart.  He 
then  takes  the  lady's  hand  again  and  they  return 
to  the  line.  The  lady  unties  the  scarf  and  passes 
it  to  the  couple  in  back  as  they  go  to  the  end 
of  the  line.  The  line  wins  whose  head  couple 
first  returns  to  place. 

Aiming  at  the  Stars.  A  large  target  is  made 
of  three  stars  of  different  sizes,  the  center  white, 
the  second  red  and  the  outer  blue.  The  inner  or 
white  star  counts  fifteen  points,  the  red  ten  and 
the  outer  or  blue,  five  points.  Each  player  is 
allowed  two  shots  with  a  small  ball  at  the  target. 
If  the  group  is  a  large  one,  three  targets  are 
prepared  across  the  end  of  the  room.  The  play- 
ers, in  couples,  line  up  before  the  targets  and 
in  turn  move  up  to  the  spot  from  which  they 
take  aim. 

Refreshments.  A  bowl  filled  with  red  roses 
and  blue  and  white  corn  flowers  makes  an  appro- 
priate centerpiece  and  at  each  plate  may  be  placed 
as  a  favor  a  red,  white  and  blue  bouquet  of  the 
same  flowers.  The  menu  should  consist  of  re- 
freshments which  are  strictly  American  dishes, 
such  as  baked  beans,  brown  bread,  scalloped  oys- 
ters and  ice  cream. 


What  Can  Be  Done?* 

FILMS  MORE  POPULAR  THAN  BASEBALL  WITH 
BOYS 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem  at  first  glance,  the 
results  of  a  survey  recently  conducted  among 
65,000  employed  boys  in  continuation  schools  in 
New  York  state,  indicated  that  four  out  of  five— 
83%,  to  be  exact — listed  motion  pictures  and  the 
theatre  as  one  form  of  amusement  they  preferred 
in  their  leisure  hours,  while  only  77%  registered 
fondness  for  athletic  sports.  Reading  came 
third,  and  was  named  as  favorite  by  64%  of 
the  boys. 

Less  than  half  of  the  boys  showed  an  interest 
in  physical  exercise,  such  as  hiking,  swimming 
and  rowing,  when  taken  individually  rather  than 
in  team  contests.  Dancing  engaged  the  attention 
of  about  one-fourth,  and  22  per  cent,  were  inter- 
ested in  social  clubs.  Educational  work  and  lec- 
tures appealed  to  comparatively  few,  the  propor- 
tion interested  being  15  to  12  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. 

"We  were  impressed  with  the  uniformity  with 
which  the  boys  in  various  cities  of  the  state  as 
well  as  in  the  state  as  a  whole  exhibited  the  same 
liking  for  similar  forms  of  amusement,"  said 
L.  A.  Willson,  assistant  commissioner  for  voca- 
tional education  of  the  state  educational  depart- 
ment. "With  two  exceptions,  the  same  ranking 
in  popular  appeal  is  found  in  all  forms  of  amuse- 
ment. 

"Sports  would  naturally  appeal  to  the  American 
bov  of  14  to  17  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
rank  second  in  popularity.  Reading  is  a  bad  third. 
To  boys  of  these  ages  dancing  does  not  appeal 
especially.  A  few  years  later  in  life  most  of 
these  boys  will  be  found  to  favor  dancing. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  both  school  and  society  to 
see  that  ample  ways  of  enjoying  leisure  time  in  a 
wholesome  and  beneficial  manner  are  provided  for 
these  young  people.  Boys'  clubs,  recreation  cen- 
ters, libraries  and  playgrounds  are  all  essential  to 
this  purpose.  It  is  difficult  for  us  today  to  com- 
pete with  commercialized  amusements  which  make 
such  a  strong  appeal  to  our  young  people,  but  this 
should  be  done  in  order  that  their  amusement  pro- 
clivities may  be  guided  in  the  right  direction." 

Courtesy  EDUCATIONAL  FORUM 


On  Valentine's  Birthday 


Valentine  Match.  In  a  prominent  place  in  the 
room  have  a  table  over  which  hangs  the  sign, 
"Men  Register  Here — Valentine  Match  Bureau, 
Inc."  Have  all  the  men  sign  their  full  names. 
When  everyone  has  arrived,  cut  out  the  name 
each  is  least  known  by,  put  them  in  a  hat  and 
invite  the  girls  to  draw  names  and  find  their 
partners.  A  grand  march  is  a  good  way  in  which 
to  start  the  evening  after  the  partners  have  been 
found. 

Hearts.  The  equipment  consists  of  a  large 
heart,  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet  long,  cut  from 
heavy  paper.  In  this  are  drawn  nine  small  hearts, 
six  inches  long  and  six  inches  wide.  The  large 
heart  is.  painted  red  and  all  the  little  hearts  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  in  the  center  which  is 
black,  are  white. 

1.  Single  Blessedness 

2.  Acquaintance 

3.  Friendship 

4.  Love 

5.  Courtship 

6.  Proposal 

7.  Engagement 

8.  Marriage 
Centre — Refusal 

The  big  heart  should  be  tacked  firmly  to  a 
board  and  laid  on  the  floor.  To  find  one's  for- 
tune toss  a  washer  and  see  in  which  heart  your 
fortune  lies.  One  player  tosses  at  a  time.  The 
score  is  marked  on  each  heart.  If  the  washer 
lands  on  the  refusal  heart  in  the  center,  three 
must  be  deducted  from  the  total  team  score. 
Each  player  is  allowed  two  trials  and  the  team 
alternate  in  throwing.  (The  heart  may  be  hung 
on  the  wall  and  darts  thrown.) 

Name  Race.  The  equipment  consists  of  two 
sets  of  alphabets,  a  table  and  a  list  of  half  as 
many  words  as  there  are  players.  For  a  Valen- 
tine's party  such  words  may  be  used  as  heart, 
youth,  maid,  flirt,  beau,  mate,  couple,  admirer, 
love,  match,  romance,  cupid,  angel,  adore,  etc. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  sides 
and  sit  facing  each  other  with  the  table  midway 
between  the  lines.  The  alphabets  should  be  well 
shuffled.  A  word  is  given,  duplicates  being  given 
to  each  side.  For  example,  the  first  player  on 


each  side  would  be  given  the  word,  "heart,"  the 
second,  "angel,"  etc.  The  leader  calls  the  word 
and  the  player  from  each  side  having  that  word 
rushes  to  the  table  and  picks  the  letter  out  of  the 
alphabet  to  form  his  word.  The  player  who  first 
arranges  the  letters  properly  wins  one  point  for 
his  side. 

Intermittent  Heart  Hunt.  In  this  hunt  for 
hidden  hearts,  a  sudden  signal  of  the  whistle  calls 
for  an  immediate  halt.  Even  though  players  are 
in  the  act  of  picking  up  a  heart  they  must  quickly 
find  their  partners,  join  the  line  of  march  and 
continue  until  the  whistle  gives  them  the  signal 
to  hunt  again.  This  continues  for  two  or  more 
rounds.  Then  all  the  hearts  are  collected  and  a 
record  is  given  the  leader  as  the  players  march 
by  him  in  couples.  The  man  and  girl  who  find 
the  most  hearts  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  agile 
guests  present  and  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
show  their  speed  in  the  next  race.  The  couple 
who  found  the  fewest  hearts  are  the  slowest  so 
they  must  race  against  the  winners.  All  players 
may  then  march  by  an  impromptu  refreshment 
committee  and  exchange  their  paper  hearts  for 
an  equal  number  of  candy  ones. 

Progressive  Hearts.  There  should  be  a  card 
table  for  each  four  guests  and  a  score  card  for 
every  player.  Place  on  each  table  a  set  of  six 
wooden  cubes  (one-half  inch,  home-made)  and  a 
small  box  to  use  in  shaking  the  cubes.  On  the 
six  sides  of  the  cubes,  the  letters,  H-E-A-R-T-S 
are  written.  Score  slips  should  be  placed  on 
each  table. 

H    5  points 

H-E    10  points 

H-E-A    15  points 

H-E-A-R ,  20  points 

H-E-A-R-T    .25  points 

H-E-A-R-T-S     ....  .30  points 
H-H-H    Lose  everything. 

The  players  are  seated  around  the  tables,  part- 
ners facing.  The  tables  are  numbered  from  one 
up,  number  six  being  head  table.  The  players 
take  turns  shaking  the  cubes  on  the  table.  They 
count  the  score  as  indicated  from  the  score  slip. 
When  the  required  number  of  rounds  have  been 
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played,  the  partners  from  each  table  progress  to 
the  next  table. 

Marooned.  The  men  form  in  one  circle,  the 
girls  in  another,  the  two  circles  being  as  far  apart 
as  possible  so  that  the  players  in  one  circle  cannot 
see  who  is  marooned  in  the  other.  A  large  paper 
heart  is  laid  out  in  each  circle,  or  a  heart  may  be 
drawn  on  the  floor  with  chalk,  so  that  the  play- 
ers cannot  avoid  stepping  on  it  when  racing 
around.  Players  must  walk  across  the  heart  and 
not  jump  through  or  around  it.  When  the  music 
starts  they  walk  around  in  a  circle.  When  the 
whistle  blows  as  a  signal  for  the  music  to  stop 
the  player  on  the  heart  is  taken  out  by  the  leader. 
These  two  prisoners,  one  from  each  circle,  are 
made  partners.  This  continues  until  all  have 
been  marooned  and  made  partners. 

Cupid  Toss.  In  this  game  a  low  basket  is 
placed  about  four  feet  away  from  a  chalked 
throwing  line  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room. 
At  a  given  signal  the  leader  of  each  team  runs 
to  the  line,  tosses  his  heart  into  the  basket,  runs 
back  to  the  starting  line,  touches  off  player  num- 
ber two  who  tosses  his  heart  into  the  basket,  etc. 
The  team  finishing  first  wins.  The  heart  of  each 
player  must  go  into  the  basket  and  he  returns  to 
his  own  line. 

Valentine  Puzzle.  Paste  five  or  more  unique 
Valentines  on  a  piece  of  cardboard.  Cut  them 
in  small  pieces  in  picture  puzzle  fashion.  There 
should  be  five  or  more  tables  with  not  more  than 
five  players  to  a  table  and  a  puzzle  for  each 
table.  Each  player  takes  his  turn  putting  the 
puzzle  together.  A  member  of  the  group  acts  as 
timekeeper,  marking  down  the  time  required  by 
each  one.  The  player  who  does  it  most  quickly 
is  winner  at  his  table.  The  winner  from  the  vari- 
ous tables  then  carry  on  an  elimination  contest 
to  determine  the  champion. 

Love  Is  Blind.  Each  man  is  given  a  heart  on 
which  he  writes  his  name.  These  are  pinned  on 
a  sheet  drawn  taut  across  one  end  of  the  room, 
each  girl  blindfolded  unpins  a  heart.  The  leader 
proclaims  the  lucky  man  who  in  turn  claims  his 
partner  for  the  next  dance  or  game. 

Hunting  Hearts.  A  large  number  of  hearts  of 
different  colors  are  hidden  around  the  room,  some 
of  them  are  numbered,  others  not.  At  a  given 


signal,  all  players  hunt  for  the  hearts  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  found  the  players  trade  off  hearts  for 
the  colors  or  numbers  they  think  are  recognized. 
The  values  of  the  colors  or  the  meaning  of  the 
numbers  are  unknown  to  the  players  until  the 
trading  is  over.  The  leader  then  announces  the 
values  and  the  winner  is  awarded  the  prize. 

Score : 

Each   white — >  1  point       7  adds  50  to  score 
Each  Brown —  5  points  11  doubles  his  score 
Each    blue    —  2  points  13  takes  20  from  score 
Eeach  red     — 10  points  15  makes     the     owner 

win  if  he  is  other- 
wise the  lower. 


An  Essay  Contest  on  the 
Right  Use  of  Leisure 

The  Committee  on  Recreation  and  Right  Use 
of  Leisure  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  with  the  chairmen  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Division  of  Community  Service, 
have  announced  a  plan  for  a  prize  essay  contest 
on  the  subject,  "The  Right  Use  of  Leisure,"  as 
it  relates  to  the  free  time  of  adults.  The  con- 
test is  open  to  all  members  of  clubs  holding  a 
membership  in  the  state  federations  or  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  It  will  be 
conducted  by  states  beginning  in  a  district  or  re- 
gion where  a  committee  designated  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  district  or  region  shall  have  charge 
of  the  contest.  This  committee  will  make  the 
final  decision  on  the  winning  essay  in  the  district 
or  region.  The  essay  judged  best  will  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the  state  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  contest  and  this  committee  will 
make  the  final  decision  on  the  winning  essay  in 
the  state.  A  committee  of  five  from  the  General 
Federation  will  make  the  final  awards  and  the  es- 
say winning  first  prize  will  be  read  at  the  biennial 
convention  to  be  held  in  Denver  in  June,  1930. 
The  essays  must  be  limited  to  1000  words. 
Awards  will  be  made  on  originality  of  thought 
and  value  to  the  greatest  number  in  the  sugges- 
tions offered.  Further  information  may  be  se- 
cured from  Mrs.  John  S.  Maurer,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Recreation  and  the  Right  Use  of 
Leisure,  6546  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


A  Mountain  Playground 


BY 


EUPHEMIA   HOLDEN 


Tryon,  North  Carolina 


Among  the  10,000  inhabitants  of  Polk  county 
in  western  North  Carolina  are  at  least  five  classes 
of  people  differing  sharply  in  type,  though  the 
same  race  and  nationality.  There  are  the  farmers 
and  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  towns  who  retain 
to  some  extent  the  intense  individualism  of  the 
southern  highlander,  operatives  in  the  mills  who 
are  all  native  stock  but  whose  occupation  has 
changed  their  point  of  view,  mill  owners  and  mer- 
chants to  whom  opportunity  for  meeting  the 
world  has  given  a  wider  outlook,  northerners  and 
southerners  who  occupy  either  permanent  or 
winter  homes,  and  the  tourists  who  come  and  go 
in  the  season. 

Before  the  establishment  of  Harmon  field,  near 
the  town  of  Tryon,  these  various  elements  seldom 
met  or  mingled.  A  few  times  during  the  war 
Red  Cross  work  or  a  liberty  loan  drive  brought 
some  association,  but  the  barriers  went  up  again 
when  the  patriotic  impetus  had  passed.  Even 
the  Harmon  Foundation's  assistance  in  starting 
playgrounds  might  not  have  brought  actio.i  if  a 
part  of  a  large  corn  field  in  the  Pacolet  valley  had 
not  already  been  leased  to  the  Horse  Show  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  conducted  successfully  two  or 
three  shows.  When  the  secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  read  that  the  Harmon  Founda- 
tion cooperating  with  the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  was  an- 
nouncing a  second  annual  series  of  awards,  he 
enlisted  the  support  of  his  organization,  secured 
an  option  on  the  corn  field  and  eventually  secured 
$2,000,  which  paid  for  eight  acres  of  the  corn- 
field immediately  adjoining  the  Horse  Show 
grounds.  This  land  was  part  of  an  old  plantation, 
one  of  the  few  in  the  mountains  which  existed 
in  the  ante-bellum  period  and  had  been  worked 
by  slave  labor.  To  this  purchase  was  later  added 
seven  and  three-fourths  acres  leased  by  the  Horse 
Show  and  about  two  and  a  half  acres  on  the  other 
side  used  for  parking  space. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  usual  chorus  of  reac- 
tionaries. "What  do  we  need  with  a  playground 
in  the  country;  it's  all  playground  down  here. 
You'll  never  get  anybody  to  come.  Where  will 


you  get  the  money?"  But  these  skeptics  have 
been  silenced  by  the  accomplishments  up  to  date. 
Ten  and  one-half  acres,  unencumbered,  have  been 
deeded  to  the  town ;  interest  payments  have  been 
met  on  the  remaining  seven  and  three-fourths 
acres.  Over  $2,000  has  been  raised  by  compara- 
tively small  donations  and  used  to  grade,  level 
and  seed  the  land,  build  a  pavilion  for  exhibits, 
and  a  rest  house  for  women  and  children.  Bleach- 
ers have  been  purchased  for  ball  games  and  play 
equipment  for  the  younger  children. 

A  county  fair  last  October  brought  out  800  to 
1,000  people  from  all  over  the  county.  Two 
Fourth  of  July  rallies  attracted  an  equal  number 
while  the  spring  track  meet  drew  out  an  even 
larger  crowd.  During  two  spring  and  fall  sea- 
sons innumerable  .football  and  baseball  games 
have  been  played,  including  league  games  with 
teams  coming  from  a  radius  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles. 

The  eighteen  acres  are  being  considered  as  a 
unit  and  a  complete  layout  has  been  made.  This 
includes  a  half  mile  and  a  straight  track  for  ath- 
letic events,  a  fence,  tennis  and  basketball  courts, 
a  baseball  diamond  for  the  smaller  boys  and  the 
development  of  a  playground  for  little  children 
which  is  in  a  lovely,  natural  grove  beside  the 
Pacolet  River. 

But  the  mere  securing  and  equipping  of  a 
beautiful  place  would  mean  little  had  it  not  ac- 
complished more  spiritual  benefits.  Juvenile  de- 
linquency has  decreased  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  while  there  are  several  contributing  causes  to 
this  improvement,  the  county  playground  claims 
its  share.  The  older  classes  in  the  schools  are 
larger  because  of  the  interest  in  athletics  and 
boys  from  the  largest  mill  community  who  for- 
merly spent  their  leisure  hanging  about  the  public 
highway  are  organized  in  baseball  and  football 
teams  and  are  busily  engaged  in  challenging  other 
teams. 

While  most  of  the  money  has  been  contributed 
by  the  winter  residents  and  citizens  of  Tryon, 
(Concluded  on  page  648) 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 


Book  Reviews 


OFFICIAL  HANDBOOK — ATHLETIC  ACTIVITIES  FOR  WOMEN 
AND  GIRLS,  1929-30.  Spaldings  Athletic  Library,  No. 
HSR.  American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  New 
York.  Price,  25c. 

The  1929-30  Official  Handbook  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Section  on  Women's  Athletics  of  the  A.  P.  E.  A.  is 
one  which  recreation  workers  will  find  very  valuable. 
It  contains  the  official  rules  for  aquatics,  track  and  field, 
volley  ball  and  directions  for  over  twenty  athletic  games. 
In  addition,  the  policies  of  the  Section  are  included 
as  well  as  a  number  of  articles  on  various  phases  of  the 
athletic  program. 

MINIATURE  AIRCRAFT — How  TO  MAKE  AND  How  TO  FLY 
THEM.     By  Day  and  Vincent.     Published  by  Manual 
Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.     Price,  80c. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide  an  inexpensive 
and  convenient  book  of  practical  working  directions  for 
boys  and  girls  and  all  others  who  make  miniature  air- 
planes.    The  last  three  chapters  contain  rules  and  contests 
and  other  information  needed  not  only  for  boys  and  girls 
but   for   teachers   and   officials   who   organize   classes    in 
miniature  aircraft  and  conduct  tournaments  and  contests. 

MAKING  FRIENDS  IN  Music  LAND.  By  Lota  Spell.  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas.  Price,  20c. 
This  class  room  text  in  music  appreciation  is  the  fourth 
of  a  series  issued  by  the  Interscholastic  League  Bureau, 
Division  of  Extension,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
teachers  and  pupils  with  material  in  story  form  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  musical  selections  studied  in 
the  state  music  memory  contest  in  1928-1929.  It  contains 
suggestions  for  familiarizing  the  children  with  themes, 
dance  forms  and  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  It  also 
contains  the  history  of  over  twenty  selections. 

How  TO  PLAY  GOLF.  Spaldings  Athletic  Library,  No.  4B. 
American  Sports  Publishing  Company.  Price,  $.50. 
This  new  edition  of  How  to  Play  Golf  has  been  de- 
signed primarily  for  initial  instruction  in  the  game.  The 
compiler,  Mr.  Innis  Brown,  has  tried  to  present  in  brief 
form  the  essentials  of  instruction  which  will  serve  to  start 
the  beginner  on  right  methods  when  lessons  from  a 
proficient  instructor  are  not  available.  As  an  additional 
feature  there  have  been  included  illustrated  lessons  by 
Sol  Metzger  whose  work  has  been  syndicated  in  news- 
papers throughout  the  country.  Each  lesson  is  accom- 
panied by  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Metzger. 

OFFICIAL   RULES  FOR   SWIMMING,   DIVING  AND  WATER 

GAMES— 1930.     Spaldings  Athletic  Library,  No.  91 R. 

American  Sports   Publishing   Company,   New  York. 

Price,  25c. 

Swimming,  fancy  diving,  intercollegiate  water  polo  and 

international  or  soccer  polo  are  considered  in  this  booklet. 

In  addition  there  are  reviews  of  the  season,  All-American 

Intercollegiate  and  Interscholastic  rankings  and  historical 

and  statistical  data. 

OFFICIAL  INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCCER  GUIDE,  1929-30.    Spal- 
ding's  Athletic  Library,  No.  108R.   American  Sports 
Publishing  Company,  New  York.    Price,  2Sc 
The  new  guide  reports  very  definite  progress  in  the 
playing  of  soccer  in  colleges,  forty-three  colleges  having 
played  last  year  as  compared  with  thirty-seven  in  the  fall 
of  1927.    The  handbook  tells  in  detail  this  development 
and  gives  the  rules  of  the  game. 

SOCCER  FOR  WOMEN.  Spalding's  Athletic  Library,  No. 
116R.  American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  City.  Price,  2Sc 

The  Soccer  Committee  of  the  National  Section  on 
Women's  Athletics  of  the  A.  P.  E.  A.  is  performing  a 
real  service  in  preparing  this  handbook  with  its  articles 
on  soccer  and  the  rules  of  soccer  for  women  and  their 
interpretation. 


Character  Building 

Dr.  Frank  Cody,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  in  the  November,  1929,  issue 
of  the  Human  Relations  magazine  tells  of  the  work 
of  the  Pathfinders  of  America  which  for  several 
years  has  been  functioning  in  the  public  schools  of 
Detroit  as  an  auxiliary  agency. 

"The  Pathfinders,"  writes  Dr.  Cody,  "have 
worked  out  a  very  definite  system  of  instruction 
in  moral  training,  and  a  number  of  men  and 
women  devote  their  entire  time  to  lecturing  and 
discussing  with  groups  of  children  questions  of 
morals,  ethics,  and  right  living.  These  representa- 
tives visit  the  schools  once  a  month  and  are 
allotted  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  minutes  in 
which  to  pursue  their  work.  They  use  the  direct 
method  and  aim  to  analyze  and  interpret  various 
life  situations.  Their  discussions  of  ideals  of 
thinking  and  behavior  crystallize  into  slogans  and 
maxims,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  offer  students 
something  which  is  rather  unique. 

"The  pupils  take  part  enthusiastically  in  the 
discussions,  and  a  visitor  to  these  classes  has  re- 
ported that  in  each  case  he  saw  children  who  gave 
rapt  attention  and  responded  eagerly  at  every  op- 
portunity, furnishing  from  their  own  experiences 
intelligent  illustrations  of  the  principles  under  con- 
sideration. 

"Each  lecture  or  lesson  deals  primarily  with  some 
one  moral  virtue  or  truth,  illustrated  by  the  lives 
of  the  children  themselves.  Contrasts  are  made 
between  the  consequences  of  good  and  bad  con- 
duct, success  and  failure,  righteousness  and  crim- 
inality. Pupils  are  called  upon  to  make  brief 
comments  and  to  ask  questions  on  the  lecture  it- 
self. The  procedure  is  similar  to  the  socialized 
classroom  method  now  followed  in  most  of  our 
modern  schools. 

"Some  of  the  topics  considered  are  Truth, 
Cause  and  Effect,  Habit,  Mastership  and  Self 
Control,  Our  Value  to  Society,  Service,  Individual 
Efforts  Combined,  Price  Tags.  Distrust  and  mis- 
understanding are  explained  as  the  causes  of  much 
unrest,  misery  and  discord;  narrow  mindedness 
is  called  one  of  the  factors  in  crime  and  war. 
Stress  is  placed  on  sportsmanship  with  its  impli- 
cation of  respect  for  and  obedience  to  law,  regard 
for  one's  fellows,  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  an  ability  to  see  a  situation  from  many 
different  angles.  The  boy  or  girl  who  learns  these 
things  on  the  school  field  is  better  equipped  to  play 
the  game  of  life  more  fairly." 
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"DA-LITE"   ILLUMINATION 

practically  doubles  the  play-period  on  playgrounds,  swimming  pools,  etc. 
No  necessity  of  telling  Recreational  Directors  that  many,  adults  especially, 
will  participate  in  games  at  night  who  could  not  do  so  during  the  day. 

Better  Light  at  Less  Cost 

There  are  degrees  of  light.  The  "DA-LITE"  Projector  approaches  nearer 
100%  efficiency  than  any  other.  A  saving  of  from  50  to  75%  in  current  con- 
sumption has  been  effected  by  them  when  replacing  other  types;  and  the 
original  cost  much  less. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  its  patented  and  exclusive  features — adjustability 
and  ventilation,  not  to  be  had  on  any  other  projector. 

An  installation  of  "DA-LITES"  last  Summer  made  possible  horse-racing 
at  night. 

Ask  for  catalog  of  either  playground  devices  or  equipment  for  swimming  pools  and  bathing  beaches. 

AMERICAN  PLAYGROUND  DEVICE  CO.  Anderson,  Indiana 


Tor 
Young 
Women 


(HICAGONORMAL$CHOOL 
<j  physical  [duration 


Accredited 


Be  a  director  of  Physical  Educat^n,  playground  supervisor, 
dancing  teacher,  or  swimming  instructor.  Two-year  di- 
ploma and  three-year  B.P.E.  courses  for  high  school  gradu- 
ates. Free  appointment  bureau.  Faculty  of  trained  spe- 
cialists. Complete  equipment.  Fine  dormitories.  MID- 
YEAR TERM  OPENS  FEB.  3.  Catalog. 

Frances  Musselman,  Principal,  5026  Greenwood  Avenue 
Box  510  Chicago,  Illinois 
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(Cotiuned  from  page  619) 

to  let  'em  come  till  I  saw  for  myself  what  it  was 
like." 

At  home  the  next  day,  the  man  said  to  his  wife : 

"Ma,  where's  my  suit  of  clothes?" 

"Well,  well,  I've  been  trying  for  fifteen  years 
to  get  you  to  wear  that  suit.  What  do  you  want 
it  for  now?" 

"I  want  it  for  the  institute." 

"Um,  I  guess  you  met  some  woman  down  there 
that  took  your  fancy  ?" 

"No,  ma,  nothing  like  that.  I'm  going  to  the 
institute  again  and,  what's  more,  you  and  the  girls 
are  going  with  me.  So  find  that  suit." 

That  evening  the  whole  family  played  and  en- 
joyed themselves  hugely.  And  they  didn't  miss 
a  night  while  the  institute  lasted. 

With  this  final  evidence,  I  rest  my  case.  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  any  force  powerful  enough  to 
induce  a  man  to  give  up  overalls  for  a  best  suit, 
when  his  wife  had  failed  after  fifteen  years'  ef- 
fort, is  a  force  that  can  make  a  mighty  con- 
tribution to  the  business  of  living  and  of  making 
a  living  down  on  the  farm. 


DIRECTORS  RECREATIONAL  LEADERS  TEACHERS 

Do   you    wish   help    in   your   production   problems   and 
A    Monthly    Magazine 

THE    DRAMA 

Become  a  member  of 
CHURCH  AND  DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

289    Fourth    Avenue,    New    York,    N.    Y. 
Subscribing  $2.50  Service   $5.00 


es 

were  distributed  free 
at  the  convention- 

If  you  didn't  get  yours  write  us 
and  we  will  send  it. 


It's  a  tough  one — • 

Far  easier  to  buy  a  Junglegym  than  to  do 

the  puzzle — 


TRY  BOTH— 


JUNGLEGYM  JUNIOR 
Pat.   Mar.  25,   1924 


Playground 

Equip.  Co. 

82  Duane  St. 

New    York 
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LOS  ANGELES  GREEK  THEATRE 


EQUIPMENT 
THAT  MAKES 

YOUR 

PLAYGROUNDS 
INVITING 


THE   MONEY  you  spend   for  playground   equip- 
ment is  not  an  investment  in  steel  and  wood  and 
fittings.     It  is  an  investment  in  health  and  happi- 
ness— in     child     welfare — in     good     citizenship.     The 
return   for   your   community   on  that   investment   de- 
pends upon  the  fitness  and  the  popularity  of  the  equip- 
ment— as  well  as  upon  its  safety  and  mechanical  sturdi- 
ness. 

The  completeness  of  the  Louden  line  offers  you  a  vari- 
ety of  pleasing  devices  that  have  proved  their  popu- 
larity with  children  of  all  playground  ages.  The 
Louden  book  should  help  you  in  the  selection  of  equip- 
ment that  will  make  your  playgrounds  inviting.  May 
we  send  you  a  copy? 

LOUDEN  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

Manufactured  by  /.  E.  Porter  Corporation 
118  Broadway  Ottawa,   Illinois 


DIAMOND 

Official  Pitching  Shoes 


DIAMOND      Official 
Pitching     Horseshoes 
conform     exactly     to 
the      requirements     of     the 
National     Horseshoe    Pitch- 
ing Association. 

Professionals,  amateurs, 
women  and  children,  prefer 
Diamonds  because  of  their 


balance  and  exactness.  Drop 
forged  from  high  grade 
steel,  they  won't  chip  or 
break. 

Diamond  accessories  in- 
clude stakes,  stake  holders, 
official  courts,  carrying 
cases,  score  pads  and  rule 
books. 


DIAMOND    CALK    HORSESHOE    COMPANY 

4610    Grand    Avenue,    Duluth,    Minn. 


Los  Angeles  to  Have  Greek  Theatre 

(Continued  from  page  630) 

capacity  of  forty-two  cars.  On  the  left  as  one 
enters  the  garage  will  be  a  two-room  emergency 
hospital,  so  located  as  to  make  it  readily  accessible. 
On  the  right  of  the  tunnel  entrance  a  large  room 
will  be  set  aside  for  the  storage  of  properties. 
Provision  has  been  made  immediately  in  front  of 
the  tunnel  entrance  for  a  large  freight  elevator. 
The  north  side  of  the  garage  will  house  trans- 
formers and  other  electrical  equipment.  Adjoin- 
ing this  there  will  be  several  rooms,  one  to  be 
used  by  the  ushers,  and  others  arranged  as  a 
kitchen  and  dining  room  for  the  convenience  of 
the  cast.  The  entire  section  along  the  west  side 
of  the  garage  will  provide  public  rest  rooms  and 
comfort  station  facilities. 

Beneath  the  stage  will  be  found  large  dressing 
rooms  for  the  chorus  and  adjoining  them  cos- 
tume, sewing  and  cutting  rooms.  The  orchestra 
room  and  toilet  accommodations  will  also  be  lo- 
cated beneath  the  stage.  Provision  has  been 
made  on  either  side  of  the  stage  for  scenery  rooms 
about  eighteen  feet  wide  and  fifty-four  feet  in 
depth.  The  large  panel  on  the  side  wall  on  either 
side  of  the  stage  will  be  so  constructed  as  to  per- 
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mit  of  its  being  revolved  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  large  pieces  of  scenery  to  be  easily  moved 
upon  the  stage.  The  stage  floor,  or  first  floor, 
has  a  spacious  lobby  and  adjoining  it  is  the  busi- 
ness manager's  office  on  one  side  and  a  production 
manager's  office  on  the  other.  Four  dressing 
rooms  are  also  provided.  A  large  rehearsal  room, 
dressing  room,  organ  and  radio  rooms  will  occupy 
the  second  floor. 

The  structure  is  so  designed  as  to  permit  the 
greatest  possible  efficiency  in  the  presentation  of 
any  type  of  production  from  symphony  concerts 
to  pageants  of  all  kinds.  It  is  hoped  that  the  sum- 
mer of  1930  will  find  the  theatre  ready  for  use. 


Block  Group  Play 

{Continued  from  page  638) 
"Without  question,  the  most  difficult  problem 
which  organized  block  group  play  presents  to 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  promote  this  act- 
ivity, is  proper  leadership.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  discouraging  to  say  that  leaders  of  block  play 
groups  are  born  and  not  made  and  perhaps  many 
groups  of  children  would  be  deprived  of  happy 
experiences  if  this  were  generally  believed.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  the  leader  of  a  play  group 
must  possess  certain  qualities  and  if  they  come 
as  natural  talents  so  much  the  better.  In  any 
case  the  leader  must  possess  one  talent,  with- 
out which  he  cannot  hope  to  succeed  with 
this  work.  He  must  love  children. — A  block 
play  group  leader  may  be  either  man  or  woman, 
young  or  old,  but  he  or  she  must  always  be  able 
to  see  the  child's  viewpoint  and  at  the  same  time 
be  wise  and  practical.  The  wise  leader  will  avoid 
activities  that  cost  money,  for  the  real  joys  of 
childhood  come  from  innocent  pleasures  that  cost 
nothing.  I  attended  a  play  school  for  mothers 
conducted  by  the  Community  Service  in  our  dis- 
trict last  year,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  which  I  gained  from  meeting  with  that 
group  of  mothers  was  the  answers  that  they  gave 
to  the  question,  'what  do  you  think  are  the  hap- 
piest memories  of  your  childhood.  Out  of  about 
thirty  experiences  related,  only  one  cost  a  cent 
of  money — that  was  the  'Real  Circus'  in  the  'Big 
Tent.' 

"While  the  term  block  group  play  is  quite  new 
the  activity  itself  is  as  old  as  the  first  tribe  of 
human  being  that  gathered  together  in  community 
i  life.  There  have  always  been  play  groups,  and 
natural  leaders  have  had  their  part  in  directing 
this  play.  However,  in  this  highly  organized  age 


Licensed   under  Patents 

of  October  23,    1923, 

March    25,    1924 


"Junglegym"  Trade  Mark 

Registered    United    States 

Patent  Office 


"Happy  Children" 

or    why    every    playground 
should    have    a    Junglegym 

The  children  love  it  because  it  meets  their 
natural  instinct  to  climb  and  play  in  groups. 
The  delight  the  children  get  in  inventing  new 
games  keeps  the  apparatus  always  new  to 
them. 

Expert  play  leaders  and  physical  educators 
have  given  it  their  universal  approval  be- 
cause it  does  solve  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  children  safe  and  contented.  The  grad- 
uated bars,  many  of  which  are  always  within 
reach  of  the  hands  and  feet,  prevent  the 
children  from  the  danger  of  falling. 

Junglegym  No.  2    Capacity  75  Children 

Just  a  corner  for  the 

Junglegym  Junior  .  . 

is  all  that  is  needed  to  care 
for  the  smaller  tots  from  3  to 
8  years  old.  The  same  con- 
struction as  its  big  brother 
but  built  especially  for  the  lit- 
tle ones.  A  ground  space  of 
Wood  or  5x7  feet  is  sufficient  to  set 

Steel  this  up  in. 


Chicopee 


Mass. 
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A  MOUNTAIN  PLAYGROUND 


COSTUMES 

Masks  and  Accessories 

Everything  Necessary 
for 

Plays,  Pageants,  Masques,  etc. 

Special    Low    Prices    to    Recreation    Associations 

Sale  and  Rental 

VAN  HORN  &  SON 

Established   1852 
Theatrical  Costumers 

12th  &  Chestnut  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send    jor    complete    catalog 


Supplies  and  Projects  for  Home 
School  and  Camp  Crafts 

Including  Leatherwork,  Beadwork,  Basketry,  Clay 
Modelling,  Oil  Painting,  Linoleum  Block  Printing, 
Metalwork,    Poster    Card    Painting,    Wood    Carv- 
ing,   Etc. 


Primary  instructions  given  free.     Write  us  for  catalogues 


NATIONAL    CRAFTS    SUPPLY    CO. 
94  Lexington  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Jearntobea 

LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT 


At  home — by  mail  you  can  learn  the 
interesting  paying  art  of  planning  prac- 
tical, economical  and  beautiful  grounds. 
The  Course  that  has  Helped  Many  Plav- 
yround  and  Park  Directors  and  Recrea- 
tional Supervisors. 

Easy  to  learn — -in  spare  time — at  home. 
Be  able  to  plan  and  carry  out  changes 
in  landscaping  parks  and  grounds — and 
you  make  your  services  even  more 
valuable. 


AMERICAN 
48    Plymouth    Building 


Write  for  Details — No  Obligation 

LANDSCAPE    SCHOOL 

Des    Moines,    la. 


OUTDOOR  BASEBALL  FOR  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN.  Spalding's 
Athletic  Library,  No.  121 R.  Published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Sports  Publishing  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
25c. 

The  Official  Baseball  Guide  of  the  National  Section  on 
Women's  Athletics  of  the  A.  P.  E.  A.  has  appeared  for 
the  first  time  as  a  separate  handbook.  The  chief  purpose 
of  this  edition  is  to  simplify  the  teaching  of  baseball  so 
that  more  physical  education  instructors  will  have  confi- 
dence and  enthusiasm  in  teaching  the  game  particularly 
in  the  elementary  school  program. 

Recreation  workers  will  find  the  rules  and  the  special 
articles  on  various  phases  of  the  game  very  helpful  to 
them. 


it  is  necessary  that  even  home  play  must  be  car- 
ried on  in  an  orderly  manner  and  at  the  same 
time  be  protected  from  the  dangers  of  mechanical 
inventions.  Organized  block  group  play  will  no 
doubt  become  a  helpful  activity,  and  will  solve 
many  of  the  problems  of  home  play  in  fast  grow- 
ing districts  where  play  centers  were  forgotten 
in  the  building  program,  and  at  the  same  time 
help  to  form  those  wonderful  memories  so  dear 
to  the  normal  man  and  woman  which  seem  to 
grow  sweeter  as  the  years  go  by." 


A  Mountain  Playground 

(Continued  from  page  643) 

many  who  were  unable  to  give  cash  furnished 
labor  and  materials.  The  shrubs  and  trees  which 
the  local  Garden  Club  helped  to  place  were  the 
gifts  of  a  number  of  citizens.  The  town  of  Tryon 
has  loaned  grading  machinery  and  brought  the 
town  water  supply  to  the  field. 

A  market  day  is  being  planned  for  next  Octo- 
ber instead  of  the  regular  county  fair.  Farmers 
from  the  county  are  being  asked  to  bring  their 
best  produce  to  be  sold  to  customers  from  the 
towns.  This  event  will  be  followed  by  the  cele- 
bration of  Home  Coming  Week  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  Harmon  Field.  For  entertainment,  races, 
a  pet  show,  and  a  choir  contest  are  planned. 
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Do  your  children  play 


Portage  Park  District  Playground,  Chicago,  III. 

outside  or  inside? 


|~kUTSIDE — where  swift  moving 
traffic   is  likely  to  cause  se- 
rious injury— where  neighbors  arc 
annoyed  and  gardens  arc  trampled. 


TNSIDE — where   youngsters  carl 
run  and  play  to   their   hearts 
content — safe  inside  well  pro- 
tected ground? 


Tl/|~ ANY  officials  have  solved  this  playground  safety  problem 
by  installing  Page  Fence  enclosures.  64  Service  Plants 
erect  fence  everywhere.  In  your  locality  there  is  a  responsible 
local  organization — an  experienced  fence  builder — ready  to 
work  with  you  on  your  fencing  needs  from  first  plans  to  final 
erection.  Write  for  his  name  and  address.  Complete  literature 
on  request.  Page  Fence  Association,  520  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Depl.  B19,  Chicago,  111. 

INVESTIGATE!  Page  fabric  made 
of  Copperweld  wire — non-rusting 
— reduced  upkeep — lifetime  service. 


fence* 


PAG  Eh 


nation-Wide  service 

through, 
64  service  plants 


ENCE 


CHAIN    LINK- GALVANIZED  OR  CO PPERWE ID -ORNAMENTAL    WROUGHT     IRON 


On  the  morning  of  November  15th  the 
newspapers  reported  that  the  night  preceding,  the 
problems  of  organized  play  among  the  children 
and  youth  of  America  were  discussed  by  President 
Hoover  and  Mrs.  Hoover  with  leaders  in  recrea- 
tion activities  who  were  guests  at  the  White 
House  for  dinner.  The  recreation  leaders  were 
invited  to  the  White  House  so  that  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Hoover  could  discuss  informally  with 
them  the  status  of  their  work  and  their  plans 
for  the  future.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Wilbur 
was  among  the  other  guests. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  have  been 
active  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  promotion 
of  additional  facilities  for  recreation. 

President  Hoover  in  his  Annual  Message  to 
Congress  announced  that  he  is  planning  to  call 
a  nation-wide  conference  on  recreation. 
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MITCHELL'S 

1930 

Catalog 

Is  Ready 

For  You 


Write  For  Your  Copy 
Now 

The  Mitchell  1930  catalog  offers 
a  complete  selection  of  play- 
ground equipment,  described  in 
detail  and  pictured  in  actual 
colors. 

As  you  page  through  it,  you  will 
see  new  improvements  in  the  de- 
sign and  structure  of  Mitchell 
Playground  Apparatus  and  also 
several  new  pieces  of  equipment 
which  are  particularly  adapted 
to  playgrounds. 

Mitchell  has  published  this  cata- 
log for  you.  Send  for  your 
copy  today. 


MITCHELL  MERRY  WHIRL 


MITCHELL  SWING  BOB 


Mitchell    Manufacturing    Company 


1805  Forest  Home  Avenue 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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LIFE  is  SWEET,  BROTHER;  THERE'S  DAY  AND  NIGHT,  BROTHER,  BOTH  SWEET  THINGS;  SUN,   MOON  AND  STARS,  ALL 

SWEET  THINGS  ;  THERE'S  LIKEWISE  A  WIND  ON  THE  HEATH. — L.AVENGRO. 
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THE  LAST  REHEARSAL 


A   SINGING   SOCIETY  FROM   OUT  OF  THE  WEST 
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WOMAN'S  PLACE  Is  IN  THE  KITCHEN   (BAND) 


THEY  WON  THE  PRIZE  AT  THE  ANNUAL  COSTUME  DANCE 
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AT  THE  FIDDLERS'  CONTEST,  THE  HONORS  Go  TO  THEM 


No  QUESTION  ABOUT  THE  POPULARITY  OF  THE  NOON-HOUR  SING 
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NEVER 
TOO  OLD 
TO  PLAY ! 


THEY    HAVE    MADE    TVVEXTY-KIVE    PUBLIC    APPEARANCES 
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A  TABLEAU — "WHEN  You  AND  I  WERE  YOUNG,  MAGGIE' 


"THE  FLORIST  SHOP" 
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ANDRE  AND  LIZETTE  PLAN  TO  ASTON- 
ISH THE  NEIGHBORS  WITH  THE  WEALTH 
THEIR  FIRST  WISH  WILL  BRING. 


THE  "THREE  WISHES" 


PAUL  :    "THAT    BOOK    AGAIN  !     EVEN 

WHEN  YOU  EAT  MUST  YOU  BURY  YOUR 

NOSE  IN  A  BOOK  AND  MUMBLE  LATIN 

AND  GREEK?" 


'THE  PRINCESS  WHOM  No  ONE  COULD  SILENCE" 
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BOOTS:  "WHY  SHOULD  I  WEAR  OUT 
YOUR  SOUL,  PRINCESS?  I'VE  A  SOUL 
OF  MY  OWN  HALF  WORN  OUT  ALREADY." 


"THE   PRINCESS  WHOM   No  ONE  COULD   SILENCE" 


PRINCESS:     "I'LL  NOT   HAVE  A   HUS- 
BAND— NEVER  HAVE  A  HUSBAND!" 


THE  PRINCESS  WHOM  No  ONE  COULD  SILENCE" 
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THE  VILLAGE  GOSSIP:     "Axo  SHE  WORE  A  BAND  OF  GOLD  CLOTH  AROUND  HER  WAIST  THAT  WIDE!' 


COMMUNITY  MASQUERADE 
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A  MOTHERS'  CLUB  PARTY 


TALES  OF  ENCHANTMENT  TO  BRIGHTEN  THE  HOURS 
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"GOING  TO  JERUSALEM" 


TWICE  A  MONTH  THEY  GIVE  A  PARTY 
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JAPAN  COMES  WITH  GAY  BLOSSOMS 


IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  GAME! 
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THE  BROADEST  SMILE! 


AN  EGG  BLOWING  CONTEST 
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ARTISTIC  TALENT  FINDS  EXPRESSION  IN  SKETCH  CLUBS 


THINGS  MADE  OF  REED  AND  How  TO  MAKE  THEM 
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ONE  FORM  ov  ACHIEVEMENT 


A  MODERN  QUILTING  PARTY 
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AND  WHATEVER  You  Do,  KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  THE  BALL  ! 


LESSONS  IN  THE  MANLY  ART  OF  SELF  DEFENSE 
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AMATEURS — BUT  WATCH  THEM  Go 


THE  DAYS  OF  REAL  SPORT 
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IF  YOU'RE  LOOKING  FOR  A  THRILL — TRY  THIS  ! 


HOCKEY  Is  BECOMING  INCREASINGLY  POPULAR 
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WILL  G 

"Just  give  them  a  chance, 
as  they  point  to  well-used 
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cities  everywhere, 
social  centers  and 
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TRAP  SHOOTING 


AND  AFTERWARD! 
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STRAIGHT  As  AN  ARROW 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  GAME 
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HERE'S  ACTION  FOR  You ! 


A  CROSS  COUNTRY  RUN 
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SEEN  AT  THE  ANNUAL  AQUATIC  DAY 


A  MUNICIPAL  POOL  IN  ACTION 
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IT  TAKES  COURAGE ! 


A  MUNICIPAL  ROWING  CLUB 
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WHAT  IF  THEY  DON'T  BITE?  IT'S  JUNE! 
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IT  ALL 
DEPENDS  ON 
THIS  SHOT! 


BOWLING  ON 
THE  GREEN — 


OR 
IF  You  PREFER- 


BOWLING  ON  THE   SIDEWALK  ! 
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ALMOST  EVERY  EVENING  THERE'S  A  GAME 


WHO  WON  ? 
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SPORTS  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  DAY 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  SURROUNDINGS  ADD  TO  THE  JOY  OF  THIS  GAME 


684 


VOLLEY  BALL  AGAINST  A  SOUTHERN  BACKGROUND 


AND  THE  GIRLS,  TOO,  ENJOY  IT 


AT  A  RURAL  RECREATION  INSTITUTE 
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CAREFREE  DAYS  ALONG  THE  ROAD 


'MANY  STILL  SMALL  VOICES  ARE  CALLING  'COME  HIGHER'" 


A  MUNICIPAL  HIKING  CLUB 
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GETTING  READY  TO  Go! 


NURSES  FIND  RELAXATION  IN  DANCING 
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THE  HORSES  WALK 

FASTER  NEAR 

THE   END  OF 

THE  TRAIL. 


NATURE  STUDY 
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Adults  at  Play 


In  this  issue  of  PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  adults  are  seen 
playing  in  communities  all  over  the  country — at  municipal  recrea- 
tion centers,  playgrounds,  athletic  fields  and  parks  and  golf  courses 
provided  by  municipalities  and  counties,  on  public  beaches,  on  pri- 
vate property  set  aside  for  public  use,  and  in  national  parks  which 
the  federal  government  has  dedicated  to  the  leisure  time  use  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

For  adults  must  play  if  they  are  to  live,  not  merely  exist,  and  it  is  a 
recognized  responsibility  of  the  government  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties and  facilities. 

To  help  municipal  governments  plan  wisely  for  the  leisure  time 
opportunities  of  adults  as  well  as  children  has  been  the  task  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  As  its  responsibility  has  increased  with  the 
growth  and  the  social  problems  of  cities,  the  need  for  greater  finan- 
cial support  has  become  imperative.  The  budget  of  the  national 
association  for  1930  is  $393,000 — a  little  over  one  per  cent  of  the 
amount  spent  locally  for  public  recreation  in  1928. 
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"DA-LITE"   ILLUMINATION 

practically  doubles  the  play-period  on  playgrounds,  swimming  pools,  etc. 
No  necessity  of  telling  Recreational  Directors  that  many,  adults  especially, 
will  participate  in  games  at  night  who  could  not  do  so  during  the  day. 

Better  Light  at  Less  Cost 

There  are  degrees  of  light.  The  "DA-LITE"  Projector  approaches  nearer 
100%  efficiency  than  any  other.  A  saving  of  from  50  to  75%  in  current  con- 
sumption has  been  effected  by  them  when  replacing  other  types;  and  the 
original  cost  much  less. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  its  patented  and  exclusive  features — adjustability 
and  ventilation,  not  to  be  had  on  any  other  projector. 

An  installation  of  "DA-LITES"  last  Summer  made  possible  horse-racing 
at  night. 

Ask  for  catalog  of  either  playground  devices  or  equipment  for  swimming  pools  and  bathing  beaches. 

AMERICAN  PLAYGROUND  DEVICE  CO.  Anderson,  Indiana 


Supplies  and  Projects  for  Home 
School  and  Camp  Crafts 

Including  Leatherwork,  Beadwork,  Basketry,  Clay 
Modelling,  Oil  Painting,  Linoleum  Block  Printing, 
Metalwork,    Poster    Card    Painting,    Wood    Carv- 
ing,   Etc. 


Primary  instructions  given  free.     Write  us  for  catalogues 


NATIONAL   CRAFTS    SUPPLY    CO. 
94  Lexington  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


COSTUMES 

Masks  and  Accessories 

Everything  Necessary 
for 

Plays,  Pageants,  Masques,  etc. 

Special    Low    Prices    to    Recreation    Associations 
Sale  and  Rental 

VAN  HORN  &  SON 

Established   1852 
Theatrical  Costumers 

12th  &  Chestnut  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send    for    complete    catalog 


DIRECTORS  RECREATIONAL  LEADERS  TEACHERS 

Do   you    wish   help    in   your    production   problems   and 
A    Monthly    Magazine 

THE    DRAMA 

Become  a  member  of 
CHURCH  AND  DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

289    Fourth    Avenue,    New    York,    N.    Y. 
Subscribing  $2.50  Service  $5.00 


Twenty  Years  of 
Scouting 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  will  celebrate  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  its  organization,  Feb- 
ruary 7th- 13th,  1930.  During  the  week  Boy 
Scouts  will  participate  in  many  city  and  commun- 
ity activities.  Anniversary  Day  on  February 
8th,  coming  as  it  does  this  year  on  Saturday,  will 
give  more  opportunity  for  a  day  time  program 
than  is  usual  when  school  is  in  session.  It  is  be- 
ing urged  that  the  day  be  made  the  occasion  of  the 
mobilization  of  Scouts  at  civic  centers,  parks  and 
playgrounds  where  they  may  demonstrate  to  the 
public  in  general  the  services  by  which  Boy 
Scouts  seek  to  be  of  value  to  the  community.  In 
the  evening  there  will  be  a  general  gathering  of 
Scout  troops  in  their  meeting  places  all  over  the 
country  to  re-dedicate  themselves  to  the  Scout 
cause. 

Sunday  will  be  very  generally  observed  in  the 
churches  as  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  26,000 
Scout  troops  in  the  country  are  sponsored  by 
church  organizations.  On  February  10th,  School 
Day,  the  Scouts  will  give  demonstrations  of  First 
Aid  in  the  schools  and  will  conduct  fire  drills. 
Tuesday  will  be  Home  Day,  with  Father  and  Son 
banquets.  February  12th  will  be  celebrated  as 
Patriot's  Day  and  Outdoor  Day  and  there  will  be 
emphasis  upon  citizenship  and  patriotism  with 
ceremonies  in  the  public  squares  and  pilgrimages 
to  sponsor  local  interest.  The  final  day  will  be 
known  as  Citizens  Day. 
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Credits 


The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
is  greatly  indebted  to  many  recreation  departments  and 
other  groups  for  the  use  of  their  photographs.  Acknowl- 
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COVER — Best  &  Company — International  Newsreel  Photo 
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Ohio. 

Cut  No.  2 — Playground  and  Recreation  Board,  Wil- 

mette,  Illinois 

668 — Recreation  Department,  Park  Board,  Louisville, 
Kentucky 

669 — Extension  Department,  Milwaukee  Public  Schools, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

670— Cut  No.  1— St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Cut  No.  2 — Big  Pines  Recreation  Camp,  Los  An- 
geles County,  California 

671— Cut  No.  1— Mt.  Genesee,  Colorado 

Cut  No.  2 — United  States  Hockey  Association 

672-673 — Wilmette,  111.,  Playground  and  Recreation 
Board ;  Bureau  of  Recreation,  Department  of  Parks, 
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Pa. 
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ation Commission 


Licensed     under     Patents 
of  October  23,   1923 
March  25.   1924 


"Junglegym"     Trade    Mark 

Registered   United   States 

I'atent    Office 


The  children  need 
no  watching  on  the 

Junglegym 

So  naturally  does  the  Junglegym  appeal  to 
the  children's  natural  instinct  to  climb  and 
play  in  groups,  that  supervision  is  not  neces- 
sary. With  graduated  bars  only  a  short 
distance  apart  on  all  sides,  it  is  absolutely 
safe  as  well.  The  magnet  of  the  playground. 

No.  2    Junglegym — capacity  75  children. 


Junglegym 
Junior 

Steel 

or 
Wood 


Junglegym's  little  brother.  The  same  prin- 
ciple and  construction,  but  for  the  smaller 
children  from  3  to  8. 


Playground    Department 
Ghicopee,  Mass. 
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677 — Bureau  of  Recreation,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

678 — Cut  No.  1— Department     of     Recreation,     Detroit, 
Michigan 
Cut  No.  2— City  of  Lake  Worth,  Florida 

679 — Cut  No.  1 — H.    Armstrong    Roberts,    Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Cut  No.  2 — Recreation  Department,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia 

680 — H.  Armstrong  Roberts,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
681 — Cut  No.  1 — Playground  and  Recreation  Department, 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Cut  No.  2 — Recreation  Department,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia 

Cut  No.  3 — City  Housing  Corporation,  New  York 
City 

682— Cut  No.  1 — Recreation  Commission,  Highland  Park, 
Michigan 
Cut  No.  2 — Essex  County,  New  Jersey 

683 — Cut  No.  1 — Playground  and  Recreation  Department, 
Los  Angeles,  California 

684 — Cut  No.  1 — Department  of  Public  Recreation,  Day- 
tona  Beach,  Florida 

Cut  No.  2 — Recreation  Department,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia 

Cut  No.  3 — Extension  Service,  Washington  County, 
Minnesota 

685 — Cut  No.  1— Photo  by  Doris  Day 
Cut  No.  2 — Pisgah  National  Forest 
Cut  No.  3 — Recreation    Department,    Park    Board, 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

686 — Cut  No.  1 — American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Mid- 
dletown,  Ohio 

Cut  No.  2 — Playground  and  Recreation  Department, 
Los  Angeles,  California 

687— Cut  No.  1— Palos  Verdes  Estates,  California 

Cut  No.  2 — Recreation  Department,  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia 

688— Palos  Verdes  Estates,  California 

Book  Reviews 

GOOD  TIMES  FOR  ALL  TIMES.  By  Nina  B.  Lamkin.  Pub- 
lished by  Samuel  S.  French,  New  York  City.  Price, 
$4.00. 

The  entire  field  of  entertainment  has  been  presented  in 
this  book  by  Miss  Lamkin  whose  long  experience  in  the 
recreation  field  and  creative  ability  in  play  projects  have 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  produce  this  extensive  and 
practical  encyclopaedia  of  entertainment.  Holiday  and 
party  programs,  entertainment  for  the  family,  the  club, 
the  neighborhood  and  the  community  are  found  here  in 
the  form  of  stunts,  shows,  games,  skits,  sketches,  plays, 
pantomimes,  dances,  drills  and  music.  Carnivals,  minstrel 
shows,  festivals  and  pageants  are  also  planned  for.  Se- 
lected bibliographies  for  every  occasion  make  the  volume 
a  valuable  source  book.  The  book  tells  what  to  do,  when 
to  do  it,  how  to  do  it ;  it  is  the  answer  to  the  ever 
present  question  "What  can  we  do?" 

HERE'S  FOR  A  GOOD  TIME.  By  Beatrice  Plumb.  Pub- 
lished by  T.  S.  Denison  &  Company,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. Price,  $1.50. 

This  little  book  contains  suggestions  for  parties  of  all 
kinds,  classified  according  to  months.  There  are  in  all 
over  sixty  parties  suggested  for  young  people  and  adults. 

THE  HAPPY  PARTY  BOOK.    By  Ethel  Owen.    Published 

by  the  Abingdon  Press,  New  York.    Price,  $1.00. 
Definite  plans   for  ten  parties,   each   containing   some 
novel  feature  will  be  found  in  this  book.    Not  only  Hal- 
lowe'en and  Christmas  parties  are  suggested  but  a  number 
of  unusual  ones  which  hostesses  will  want  to  know  about. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  BASKETBALL  FOR  WOMEN.  Compiled  by 
the  Questionnaire  Committee  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Women's  Basketball,  A.P.E.A.  Price,  15c. 
The  Questionnaire  Committee  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Women's  Basketball  has  done  a  splendid  service 
in  publishing  and  distributing  this  booklet — a  supplement 
to  the  Official  Basketball  Guide  for  Women.  It  contains 
a  number  of  articles  dealing  with  the  problems  which 
arise  in  conducting  a  basketball  program  such  as  costumes, 
medical  examinations,  use  of  girls'  rules  and  supervision. 
It  will  provide  the  recreation  worker  and  physical  director 
with  plenty  of  ammunition  in  working  for  a  basketball 
program  for  girls  which  is  "safe  and  sane."  Copies  may 
be  secured  from  Miss  Eline  von  Borries,  Goucher  College, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

BASKETBALL  FOR  COACHES  AND  PLAYERS.    By  George  F. 

Veenker.    Published  by  A.   S.  Barnes  &  Co.,   New 

York.   Price,  $3.00. 

This  book  deals  with  the  many  practical  problems  which 
a  coach  confronts — preparation  for  a  season,  equipping  a 
team,  practice  seasons,  selection  of  players  for  positions, 
offensive  fundamentals,  team  offense,  individual  and  team 
defense,  relationships  and  other  features.  The  book  con- 
cludes with  a  number  of  tersely  phrased  general  sugges- 
tions. 

AN  ATHLETIC  PROGRAM  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
WOMEN.  By  Marjorie  Hillas  and  Marion  Knighton. 
Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $2.00. 

The  authors  have  presented  an  athletic  program  for 
girls  involving  the  teaching  of  fundamental  skills  and 
practice  leading  to  the  highly  organized,  seasonal  games 
of  soccer,  hockey,  basketball,  baseball,  speedball,  and  field 
ball.  There  are  in  addition  chapters  on  the  teaching  pro- 
gram, squad  organization  and  play  day  material. 

OFFICIAL  VOLLEY  BALL  RULES — 1929-30.  Spalding's  Ath- 
letic Library.  American  Sports  Publishing  Company, 
New  York.  Price,  25c. 

This  new  edition  of  the  Volley  Ball  Guide  contains  re- 
views and  reports,  a  discussion  of  intensive  volley  ball 
and  the  rules  for  men  and  for  girls  and  women  adopted  by 
the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation. 

OUR  CITIES  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW.  By  Theodora  Kim- 
ball  Hubbard  and  Henry  Vincent  Hubbard.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  Price,  $5.00. 

Under  a  grant  from  the  Milton  Fund  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbard  conducted  during  1928-29 
a  field  study  and  analysis  of  city  planning  and  zoning 
progress  in  the  United  States.  About  120  cities  and 
regions  in  forty-two  states  were  included  in  this  bird's  eye 
view  of  municipal  progress,  which  pictures  the  back- 
ground of  a  new  social  movement.  All  phases  of  city  plan- 
ning are  discussed  in  the  light  of  their  social  significance. 
One  chapter  is  devoted  to  parks  and  recreation  and  in  it 
are  considered  recreation  needs  and  the  importance  of 
planning  recreation  areas  as  a  part  of  comprehensive  city 
development,  the  standards  of  recreation  being  interwoven 
with  the  standards  of  light  and  air,  control  of  land,  sub- 
divisions and  similar  features.  "It  must  be  remembered 
that  acreage  alone  in  relation  to  population  is  not  the  cri- 
terion of  the  adequacy  of  a  recreation  system  in  meeting 
public  needs.  It  is  the  balance  of  various  types  of  park 
and  play  areas  and  their  distribution  in  relation  to  popu- 
lation which  determines  whether  or  not  a  community  is 
well  served." 

NEIGHBORHOOD    AND    COMMUNITY    PLANNING — VOLUME 
VII.    Regional   Survey  of   New  York  and  Its   En- 
virons, 130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Price,  $3.00. 
Volume  VII  of  the  Regional  Survey  presents  the  re- 
sults of  three  studies — The  Neighborhood  Unit  by  Clar- 
ence  Arthur   Perry,   Sunlight   and  Daylight  for    Urban 
Areas   by   Wayne    D.    Heydecker   in   collaboration   with 
Ernest  P.  Goodrich,  and  Problems  of  Planning  Unbuilt 
Areas    by    Thomas    Adams,    Edward    M.    Bassett    and 
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WILLIAMS  PORTABLE  STADIUM 
POLO  GROUNDS  NEW  YORK 


W/ILLIAMS  Port> 
able  Stadia  are 
in  use  at  the  leading 
colleges  and  schools. 

Erected  by  unskilled 
labor — they  are  bolt- 
less — they  lend  them- 
selves to  all  outdoor 
sports  or  can  be  set  up 
indoors  for  basketball 
or  track  meets. 

Get  acquainted  with 
the  Williams  Payment 
Plan. 


WILLIAMS  IRON  WORKS  INC. 

430  East  102  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Robert  Whitten.  Many  recreation  workers  are  familiar 
with  Mr.  Perry's  Neighborhood  Unit  Plan  which  is 
elaborated  in  this  report.  Through  it  he  presents  certain 
principles  of  association  relating  to  the  development  of 
neighborhoods  and  certain  methods  of  creating  a  new 
and  desirable  type  of  neighborhood  unit.  No  set  forms 
are  prescribed.  An  important  part  of  the  report  are  the 
analyses  of  the  problems  of  recreation  and  of  school  and 
retail  districts  with  relation  to  neighborhood  life.  The 
second  monograph  reports  the  findings  of  an  intensive 
study  of  problems  concerned  with  sunlight  in  urban  areas. 
It  discusses  the  opportunities  which  exist  for  applying 
the  principles  of  planning  for  sunlight  in  undeveloped 
areas.  The  study  also  has  a  bearing  upon  the  replacement 
of  buildings  with  new  structures  which  are  so  high  or  so 
close  to  others  as  to  cut  off  or  greatly  reduce  the  access 
to  light.  The  third  monograph  approaches  the  question 
of  planning  of  communities  and  divisions  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  is  most  practicable  under  the  existing 
law  and  what  is  most  needed  within  the  limits  imposed 
by  this  law.  It  presents  a  statement  of  existing  condi- 
tions regarding  the  primary  uses  of  the  land  and  methods 
of  sub-division  and  indicates  the  fundamental  importance 
of  planning  open  areas.  There  is  a  valuable  presentation 
of  the  laws  of  planning  unbuilt  areas  and  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  land  sub-division.  There  are  approximately 
125  illustrations,  plans  and  diagrams  and  graphs  in  this 
comprehensive  study. 

AMERICAN   Civic  ANNUAL.    Edited  by   Harlean  James. 
Published  by  the  American  Civic  Association,  Union 
Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.    Price,  $2.00. 
This  record  of  recent  civic  affairs  is  a  compilation  of 
articles  having  to  do  with  developments  in  our  national 
parks  and  forest  lands,  with  progress  in  regional  plan- 
ning,   with    roadside    improvement    in    the    states,    with 
building  projects   and   with   park   and   garden   progress. 
New  towns  and  subdivisions  are  also  discussed  and  there 
is  a  list  of  Who's  Who  in  Civic  Achievement. 


MODERN  RELIGIOUS  DRAMAS.    Edited  by  Fred  Eastman. 

Published  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York. 

Price,  $3.00. 

In  his  dramatic  workshop  Mr.  Eastman,  who  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Religious  Literature  and  Drama  in  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  examined  about  300  religious  plays 
and  pageants.  Those  which  stood  the  test  are  included 
in  this  collection :  The  Neighbours — Zone  Gale ;  Confes- 
sional— Percival  Wilde;  What  Men  Live  By — Virginia 
Church;  The  Valiant— Hoi  worthy  Hall  and  Robert  Mid- 
dlemass  ;  Bread — Fred  Eastman ;  The  Deathless  World — 
J.  M.  S.  Tompkins;  El  Cristo — Margaret  Larkin;  Dust 
of  the  Road — Kenneth  Sawyer  Goodman ;  The  Color  Line 
— Irene  Taylor  MacNair ;  The  Golden  Rule  in  Court- 
ship— Corona  Rayle  Cook;  Modern  Magi — Charles  Staf- 
ford Brown ;  The  Christmas  Pageant  of  the  Holy  Grail — 
W.  Russell  Bowie;  America's  Unfinished  Battles — Fred 
Eastman. 

LITTLE  PLAYS  FOR  LITTLE  PEOPLE.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  A.  P.  Sanford  and  Robert  Haven  Schauffler. 
Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $2.50. 

For  the  use  of  the  children  of  intermediate  grades,  this 
compilation  is  one  of  the  most  useful  available.  There  are 
plays  appropriate  for  holidays,  and  special  days  and  for 
special  weeks  such  as  Safety,  Child  Health,  Music  and 
Children's  Book  Week. 

CHILDREN'S  LIBRARY  YEARBOOK,  No.  1.  Compiled  by  the 
Committee  on  Library  Work  with  Children  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  Published  by  the 
American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Price,  $2.00. 

A  very  valuable  publication  is  this  yearbook  in  which 
four  phases  of  the  subject  have  been  emphasized— ad- 
ministration, book  selection,  extension  service  and  train- 
ing. There  are  a  number  of  interesting  articles  such  as 
Modern  Tendencies  in  Books  for  Children  by  Anne  Car- 
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Official 


Pitching  Horseshoes 


DIAMOND 


Diamond  Official  Pitching  Horseshoes  are 
chosen  by  champions  because  of  their  precise 
balance  and  exactness.  They  conform  exactly 
to  requirements  of  National  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Association. 

Made  with  straight  or  curved  toe  calk — 
regular  or  dead  falling  type.  Also  Junior  Model 
for  ladies  and  children.  Diamond  pitching 
horseshoe  accessories  include  stakes  and  stake 
holders,  official  courts,  carrying  cases,  score 
pads  with  percentage  charts  attached — and 
official  rule  booklet. 

Write  for  catalog 

DIAMOND  CALK  HORSESHOE  CO. 

4610  Grand  Avenue,  Duluth,  Minn. 


roll  Moore,  Children's  Books  of  1928  by  Jessie  G.  Van 
Cleve,  Story  Telling  as  a  Method  of  Directing  the  Read- 
ing of  Children  by  Edna  Whiteman,  Children's  Librarians 
by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  and  the  report  on  Production 
of  Children's  Books.  The  appendix  contains  a  bibliog- 
raphy on  children's  books  and  reading,  1923-1928,  a  list 
of  library  schools  specializing  in  library  work  with  chil- 
dren, and  salary  statistics. 

FOLK  DANCES  AND  How  TO  Do  THEM.    By  Fannie  R. 

Buchanan.    Published   by   Successful   Farming,   Des 

Moines,  Iowa.    Price,  15c. 

This  attractively  illustrated  booklet,  designed  especially 
for  the  use  of  4-H  club  members,  contains  directions  for 
the  following  folk  dances :  the  Crested  Hen,  the  Ribbon 
Dance,  Green  Sleeves,  the  Minuet,  Wind  the  May  Pole, 
the  Virginia  Reel,  the  Shoemaker's  Dance,  Money  Musk, 
Klappdans,  the  Grand  March. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS  ON  GARDENING  AND  BOTANICAL  NATURE 
STUDY.  Published  by  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Gardens, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list  of  books,  but 
one  which  is  helping  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Gardens  in  its  work  with  boys  and  girls.  In  addi- 
tion to  books  on  flowers,  trees,  birds  and  insects,  ferns, 
mosses  and  mushrooms,  nature  study,  economic  plants 
and  gardening  there  is  a  list  of  story  books  and  of  books 
on  poetry  relating  to  various  phases  of  nature. 

CREATIVE  ACTIVITIES.  By  Olive  K.  Horrigan.  Published  by 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York.   Price,  $2.00. 
"Learning  is  experience ;  experience  is  learning."  Teach- 
ers who  have  come  to  realize  the  truth  of  these  words  of 
Professor   Dewey's   are  turning  their  class   rooms   into 
work  shops  in  which  the  children  are  guided  and  directed 
into  participation  in  activities  which  are  meaningful  to 
them  and  which  help  the  entire  child  to  grow  emotionally 
and  physically  as  well  as  intellectually.    Miss  Horrigan's 


Jfearntobea 

LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT 


INCREASE  YOUR  VALUE 
AND  EARNING  POWER 

At  home — by  mail  you  can  learn  the 
interesting  paving  art  of  planning  prac- 
tical, economical  and  beautiful  grounds. 
The  Course  that  has  Helped  Many  Play- 
ground and  Park  Directors  and  Recrea- 
tional Supervisors. 

Easy  to  leam — in  spare  time — at  home. 
Be  able  to  plan  and  carry  out  changes 
in  landscaping  parks  and  grounds — and 
you  make  your  services  even  more 
valuable. 

Write  for   Details — ffo   Obligation 

AMERICAN     LANDSCAPE    SCHOOL 
48    Plymouth    Building  Des    Moines,    la. 


CHICAGO  NORMAL$CHOOL 

of  physical  Education 


For 
Young 
Women 


Be  a  director  of  Physical  Education,  playground  supervisor, 
dancing  teacher,  or  swimming  instructor.  Two-year  di- 
ploma and  three-year  B.F.E.  courses  for  high  school  gradu- 
ates. Free  appointment  bureau.  Faculty  of  trained  spe- 
cialists. Complete  equipment.  Fine  dormitories,  MID- 
YEAR TERM  OPENS  FEB.  3.  Catalog. 

Frances  Musselman,  Principal,  5026  Greenwood  Avenue 
Box  520  Chicago,  Illinois 


Special    Certificates   and   College   Degrees   for 
students  and  teachers  of 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
ATHLETIC'COACHING 

Penn   State  Summer  Session 
June  30  to  August  8 

Prominent    Coaching    Staff 
Excellent    Facilities 
Modern  Equipment 


Special    bulletin    on    request 

DIRECTOR    OF    SUMMER    SESSION 

The    Pennsylvania    State    College  State   College,    Pa. 


book,  which  comes  as  a  result  of  careful  experimenta- 
tion and  demonstration,  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
teachers  who  are  willing  to  think  of  education  as  a  cor- 
related unit.  Correlated,  interpretative  and  creative 
dances  are  introduced,  and  suggestions  are  offered  for 
the  use  of  poetry  and  dramatic  activities  for  certain  of 
the  grades. 

THE  DEEPER  MEANING  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.    By  Dr. 

Eugen  Matthias.     Translated  by  Carl  L.  Schrader. 

Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company.  Price,  $1.00. 
The  purpose  of  this  translation  is  to  bring  to  teachers 
in  America  a  brief  yet  far-reaching  statement  of  objec- 
tives, needs  and  results  in  physical  education  as  they  are 
conceived  and  practiced  in  another  country.  The  au- 
thor of  the  book,  who  is  a  Professor  of  the  Biology  of 
Physical  Education  at  the  University  of  Munich,  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  men  in  the  field  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  Europe.  The  book  is  the  result  of  careful  re- 
search as  well  as  keen  controversy  and  is  therefore  of 
more  than  national  interest. 

(Concluded  on  page  696) 
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Now,  with  the  beginning  of  Spring  Playground 
Plans,  you  will  want  a  copy  of  the 

Louden  Playground 
Equipment  Book 

MORE  than  a  catalog,  because  it  is  designed 
to  help  you  select  your  playground  equip- 
ment wisely,  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  of 
varying  ages ;  to  give  you  maximum  play  facilities 
for  every  foot  of  your  playground  area;  to  pro- 
mote safety  both  in  the  equipment  and  in  its  ar- 
rangement upon  the  playground. 

The  Louden  Playground  book  describes  the  most 
complete  and  the  most  diversified  line  of  equip- 
ment ever  shown.  You  should  have  it  in  your 
files — whether  for  immediate  use  or  for  future 
reference. 

Your  request  will  bring  it  by  return  mail. 

LOUDEN  PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 

Manufactured    by   J.    E.    Porter    Corp. 
118  Broadway  Ottawa,  111. 
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A  PENNY  PROJECT! 

Cork  Ships  and  how  to 
make  them.    $1.25 

Clipper  Ships,  done  in 
cork  models.     $1.25 

PETER  ADAMS 

5636  La  Mirada  Avenue 
Hollywood,  California 


St.  Patrick's  Day 

And  with  a  genuine  Gaelic  flavor!  A  jolly 
one-act  play  for  high  school  or  community  use, 
an  Irish  party  as  lively  as  a  jig  tune  and  lists 
of  music,  recitations  and  plays.  Price,  25  cents. 

Playground   and    Recreation   Association    of    America 


What  Is  a  Playground 
Anyway  ? 

What  is  a  municipal  playground,  the  center  of 
recreation  and  play  that  is  being  provided  right 
now  in  Charlotte  and  being  provided  here  care- 
fully, intelligently  under  the  auspices  of  the  Park 
Commission  ? 

If  we  dismiss  all  of  the  extension  physical 
work  that  is  being  done  here  along  this  line  and 
simply  think  of  these  playgrounds  as  being  noth- 
ing more  than  areas  of  earth  surveyed  off  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  children  a  place  safely  and 
unrestrictedly  to  play,  we  have  not  touched  the 
central  nerve  of  this  movement  at  all. 

Playgrounds  are  institutions  more  than  they 
are  merely  areas.  They  mean  something  to  the 
life  and  experience  of  the  people  of  a  community. 
They  exert  wholesome  influences.  They  build 
manhood  out  of  childhood  that  is  set  in  amid 
unfavorable  environs.  They  take  wearied  hu- 
manity and  put  a  new  urge  in  it.  They  reduce 
crime,  they  brighten  outlook,  they  inspire  with 
new  vision. 

Let's  get  this  conception  of  these  recreational 
centers  and  assize  them  in  keeping  with  their 
higher  and  immaterial  value. — From  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  newspaper. 


Book  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  694) 

SCHOOL  CLUBS.     By  Harry  C.  McKown.     Published  by 

Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $2.50. 
The  objectives  of  school  clubs  and  basic  principles  of 
club  organization,  the  administration  and  supervision  of 
the  club  program  and  its  internal  organization,  and  the 
many  varied  types  of  clubs  with  suggestions  for  conduct- 
ing them,  are  subjects  discussed  in  this  comprehensive 
book.  The  author  has  listed  390  clubs  which  in  his  study 
of  the  subject  he  actually  found  in  schools.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kown makes  the  interesting  prophecy  that  within  a  few 
years— perhaps  a  decade  or  two — in  the  modern  school, 
with  the  exception  of  recreational,  service  and  honoring 
clubs,  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  the  school  clubs. 
In  his  opinion  these  club  activities  will  be  more  highly 
developed  than  ever  but  they  will  be  accepted  and  in- 
corporated into  the  regular  work  of  the  classroom  and 
will  constitute  the  laboratory  or  socialized  part  of  the 
regular  school  work  in  the  same  way  that  the  laboratory 
work  now  exists  in  the  various  shop,  fine  arts  and  home- 
making  courses. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO   CITY   PLANNING  AND  ZONING  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS.   Civic  Development  Department,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  information  in  this  Supplement  consists  of  tabu- 
lated material  giving  the  name,  population  and  acreage 
of  the  city,  whether  it  has  a  city  planning,  zoning  or  a 
regional    planning    commission,    the    status    of    its    city 
planning  and  its  thoroughfare  planning,  types  of  zoning 
ordinances,  and  data  on  parks  and  playgrounds.     It  also 
gives  the  names  of  any  published  report  and  the  consult- 
ants.    This  report  should  be  of  value  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  city  planning. 
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C.  F.  J.  Playground,  Johnson  City,  Nev. 

has  a  safety  problem 


YOUNGSTERS    intent    on 
play  don't  believe  in  signs 
—don't   look   or   listen — don't 
constantly   appreciate   the   dif- 
ference between  right  and 
wrong. 


Without  thinking  they  dash  out 
from  the  curb  in  front  of  fast 
moving  traffic  —  cut  through 
flower  beds  --  tear  up  lawns. 
They  know  better — but  during 
the  excitement  forget  their 
safety  teachings. 

Enclose  your       INVESTIGATE!  Page  fabric  made 


keep  these  youngsters  within 
bounds  where  they  can  play 
in  safety.  Install  Page  Fence 
for  positive  protection. 

64  Service  Plants  erect  fence 
everywhere.  Write  for  name 
and  address  of  Plant  nearest 
you.  Complete  fencing  aid 
from  first  plans  to  final  erec- 
tion. Detailed  literature  on 
request.  Page 
ciation,  520  N. 


playgrounds 


of  Lopperweld  non-rusting  wire  — 
reduced   upkeep—  lifetime   service. 


Fence     Asso- 
Michigan 

Avenue,      Dept. 

B  2  0,     Chicago, 

111. 


ENCE 


CHAIN    LINK- GALVANIZED  OR  COPHRWEID -ORMAMEWTAI.    WROUGHT    IROM 


F  A        R  Y   LJ 
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Giant  Stride/ 


Child  knows  there 
is  a  Fairyland-- 


OFF  TO  FAIRYLAND  with  the  stride 
of  a  giant.  .  .  .  Childhood  is  a 
life  of  adventure  in  the  fields  of 
imagination.  Fanciful  explora- 
tions keep  the  little  minds  ac- 
tive and  develop  the  mentality. 

The  Kindergarten,  the  primary 
school  and  the  playground.... 
here  is  the  start  to  education 
through  the  exercise  and  di- 
rection of  the  fairyland  instinct. 


The  Medart  Organization  has 
been  active  in  the  playground 
movement  from  its  inception. 

o    o    o 

Fifty- six  years  of  specialized 
manufacturing  experience  goes 
into  making  Medart  playground 
equipment  safe,  durable  and 
appealing  to  child  imagination. 


DAR.T 


The  giant  stride  and  thirty  other  pieces  of  ""Tl      -_ 
equipment  are  illustrated  and  described  <?  C*  J 
in  the  Medart  Catalog,  o  Senton  request.  JJ 


FRED    MEDART    MANUFACTURING    CO 
Potomac  &  DeKalb  Sts.  «S»  Saint  Louis,  Missouri 
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MITCHELL'S 

1930 

Catalog 

Is  Ready 

For  You 


Write  For  Your  Copy 

Now 

The  Mitchell  1930  catalog  offers 
a  complete  selection  of  play- 
ground equipment,  described  in 
detail  and  pictured  in  actual 
colors. 

As  you  page  through  it.  you  will 
see  new  improvements  in  the  de- 
sign and  structure  of  Mitchell 
Playground  Apparatus  and  also 
several  new  pieces  of  equipment 
which  are  particularly  adapted 
to  playgrounds. 

Mitchell  has  published  this  cata- 
log for  you.  Send  for  your 
copy  today. 


MITCHELL  MERRY  WHIRL 


MITCHELL  SWING  BOB 


Mitchell   Manufacturing    Company 


1805  Forest  Home  Avenue 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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THE  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  RECREATION  COMMISSION  DEVELOPS  A  NOVEL  IDEA  IN  BACKYARD  PLAY  HOUSE; 

(See  page  726) 
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World  at  Play 


A  Pre-Revolutionary  Playground. — A  game 
of  pitch  and  toss  in  which  a  Colonial  colonel  bested 
a  village  blacksmith  is  claimed  to  have  given  the 
town  of  Beverly,  West  Virginia,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  a  thousand,  the  first  public  play- 
ground on  record  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  a  newspaper  item.  Back  in  the  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  days,  Colonel  Benjamin  Wilson,  in  com- 
mand of  troops  in  the  Lord  Dunmore  War, 
passed  through  the  Tygart  Valley  in  Randolph 
County,  West  Virginia,  and  was  so  charmed  by 
the  scenery  he  built  a  fort,  a  large  mill  and  estab- 
lished a  residence  between  Beverly  and  Elkins  on 
Wilson  Creek.  One  day,  it  is  said,  while  passing 
through  the  village  of  Beverly  he  was  attracted 
by  a  group  of  men  pitching  horseshoes  before  the 
village  blacksmith  shop.  The  Smithy  was  the  vil- 
lage "champ"  and  offered  to  take  the  Colonel  on 
for  a  try  at  the  game.  As  an  inducement  he  of- 
fered to  the  Colonel  the  lot  if  he  could  beat  him. 
The  Colonel  accepted  the  challenge,  pitched  and 
won.  The  Colonial  soldier,  who  also  was  a  sur- 
veyor, immediately  marked  off  the  lot  and  going 
to  the  court  house  deeded  the  property  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Beverly  to  be  used  forever  as  a  public 
playground.  The  deed  is  still  on  record  at  the 
county  court  house. 

To  Preserve  Historic  Ground. — On  Decem- 
ber 17th,  1929,  announcement  was  made  that  Lady 
Fairhaven,  widow  of  Urban  H.  Broughton  and  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Huddleston  Rogers 
of  New  York,  had  bought  for  the  British  nation 
the  historic  meadow  and  the  surrounding  country 
at  Runnymecle  where  King  John  signed  the  Magna 
Charta  in  1215.  The  purpose  of  the  gift  is  to 
preserve  the  historic  ground  forever  and  also  to 
provide  a  permanent  memorial  for  her  husband. 
The  gift  has  been  made  to  the  National  Trust, 
which  is  the  guardian  of  beautiful  and  historic 
sites  of  England. 


A  Gift  to  York,  Pennsylvania,  for  Play- 
grounds.— Fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  city  of 
York,  Pennsylvania,  to  establish  playgrounds  in 
honor  of  his  mother,  a  native  of  York,  was  the 
chief  provision  in  the  will  of  the  late  G.  Ernest 
Bantz,  a  resident  of  Baltimore  whose  will  was 
filed  on  January  27th.  The  will  stipulates  that  the 
city  of  York  is  "to  establish  and  maintain  from 
time  to  time,  a  children's  playground  or  play- 
grounds within  the  confines  of  that  city  or  so 
near  as  to  be  easily  and  readily  accessible,  such  a 
playground  or  playgrounds  to  be  always  known 
and  named  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  my  be- 
loved mother,  long  since  departed." 

A  Mutually  Satisfactory  Exchange. — The 
Chicago  North  Shore  and  Milwaukee  Railroad  is 
the  owner  of  about  forty  acres  of  land  in  Wau- 
kegan,  Illinois,  which  is  being  held  for  future  use 
for  yards  and  shops.  The  map  of  the  city  showed 
that  four  streets  would  cut  through  this  property. 
The  Railroad  Company  asked  the  commissioners 
to  take  the  streets  off  the  map  and  give  the  rail- 
road the  property.  The  Commissioner  of  Streets, 
a  booster  for  the  recreation  movement,  gave  his 
support  to  a  request  of  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Board  for  a  gift  from  the  railroad  com- 
pany of  part  of  the  property  for  a  playground. 
As  a  result  the  North  Shore  line  has  deeded  five 
acres  to  the  city  for  playground  purposes  in  ex- 
change for  the  streets.  The  plot  of  land  secured 
is  located  in  a  rapidly  growing  section  of  the  city. 
It  is  now  being  used  as  a  ball  diamond  and  pre- 
liminary planning  for  beautification  is  under  way. 

Pennsylvania  Realtors  Donate  Playground. 

— Another  progressive  real  estate  company  has 
planned  for  neighborhood  play  while  laying  out 
its  subdivision.  This  is  the  Wyomissing,  Penn- 
sylvania, Development  Company,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Irvin  F.  Ambink,  which  has  dedicated  its 
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playground  site  to  the  borough  of  West  Reading 
and  has  arranged  for  a  mortgage  loan  of  $70,000 
so  that  playground  improvements  may  begin  at 
once.  The  playground  has  a  frontage  of  2,700 
feet  on  the  three  streets  bordering  it  and  an  area 
of  16.81  acres.  It  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
$147,000.  The  plans  for  development  include  a 
swimming  pool  70  feet  by  140  feet,  with  a  bath 
house  at  one  end,  a  wading  pool  60  feet  by  80 
feet,  an  athletic  field,  five  tennis  courts  and  a  chil- 
dren's playground. 

From  Rubbish  Dump  to  Model  Playground. 
— A  dumping  ground  for  rubbish  is  being  trans- 
formed rapidly  into  one  of  the  finest  playgrounds 
in  Alton,  Illinois.  Two  baseball  diamonds  will  re- 
place two  ponds.  To  drain  the  ponds  it  was  neces- 
sary to  build  a  pipe  line  1,200  feet  long  leading 
to  a  single  hole.  The  water  works  company  gave 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Commission  $500 
and  a  lease  on  the  property  for  fifteen  years.  This 
sum  was  insufficient  for  the  draining,  so  the  city 
gave  $500  more  and  citizens  of  the  neighborhood 
donated  $1,200.  The  Kiwanis  Club  have  appro- 
priated $650  toward  equipment  and  have  agreed 
to  equip  the  field  permanently. 

On  the  winter  recreation  program  of  Alton,  a 
town  of  about  30,000  population,  are  indoor  base- 
ball for  men,  basketball  leagues  for  churches  and 
industries,  a  church  bowling  league,  a  women's 
handcraft  class  and  supervised  coasting.  Special 
activities  for  colored  people  include  recreation 
classes  for  girls  and  women  held  weekly,  a  boys' 
basketball  league  and  a  community  chorus.  A 
one-act  play  contest,  boys'  hobby  show  and  Music 
Week  are  scheduled  for  spring. 

At  the  End  of  the  Trail. — An  ideal  goal  for 
hikers  and  picnickers  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
will  be  dedicated  for  the  use  of  citizens  by  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners.  It  is  a  picturesque 
outdoor  lodge  on  the  top  of  Iroquois  Hill,  erected 
in  honor  of  Charles  G.  Jacobs,  who  originally 
preserved  the  park  until  the  city  could  purchase 
it.  The  lodge  has  a  large  open  fireplace,  electric 
lights,  and  water,  and  plenty  of  seats  around  the 
wall.  It  can  accommodate  about  sixty  people. 
The  use  of  the  lodge  can  be  secured  through  a 
permit  issued  by  the  Recreation  Division. 

Snow  Sports  in  California. — Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  Southern  California  has  added  winter 
sports  to  its  list  of  attractions.  A  huge  winter 


carnival  was  held  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Jar 
uary  25  and  26,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lo 
Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation  Departmer 
aided  by  ten  communities  in  the  "West  En 
Rim  O'  the  World"  district  of  the  San  Bernai 
dino  mountains.  Blanketed  under  more  than 
foot  of  snow,  Camp  Seeley,  the  Los  Angele 
municipal  mountain  playground,  was  the  scene  o 
thrilling  ski  jumps,  ice  skating,  snow-shoeing  an 
other  exhibitions  by  stars.  Open  for  the  use  o 
the  public  were  toboggan  slides,  skating  rinks,  si 
courses  and  other  sport  facilities,  and  sport 
equipment  was  rented  on  a  non-profit  basis.  Loi 
rates  were  also  set  for  the  renting  of  cabins  an 
housekeeping  cottages  for  over-night  visitors  wh 
prepared  their  own  meals  or  purchased  them  2 
the  new  camp  cafeteria.  People  who  spent  th 
week  end  at  the  camp  enjoyed  stunt  features,  nigr 
campfire  programs  and  old  fashioned  dancing. 

Coasting  in  Alton,  Illinois. — Alton,  Illinois 
with  its  streets  dipping  and  rising  in  an  almo< 
endless  chain,  is  proving  a  mecca  for  snow  sport 
this  winter.  Some  of  the  streets  seem  almost  t 
stand  on  end,  making  them  ideal  for  coasting  ex 
cept  for  the  danger  from  traffic.  To  eliminate  a 
much  of  the  danger  as  possible  the  Playgroun 
and  Recreation  Commission  has  designated  seve 
streets  for  coasting  in  key  locations  about  the  cit} 
"Street  Closed"  signs  have  been  placed  at  th 
bottom  of  each  hill  and  a  watchman  is  posted  2 
the  foot  of  each  to  halt  upgrade  traffic.  But  the 
the  human  equation  entered.  The  watchmen,  a 
students  at  Shurtleff  College,  were  appointed  onl 
by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Commissio 
and  were  without  authority  to  enforce  their  order: 
As  a  result,  a  number  of  near  accidents  were  re 
ported.  And  then  the  mayor  stepped  in  and  too 
a  hand,  announcing  that  the  city  was  cooperatin 
with  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Commissio 
and  gave  strict  orders  to  arrest  any  violatoi 
Coasting  hours  are  from  two  in  the  afternoon  t 
nine  at  night  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holiday: 
and  on  school  days  from  four  in  the  afternoo 
until  ten  at  night. 

Automobilists,  Take  Notice! — Not  only  th 
youngsters  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  but  the  older  folk 
who  enjoy  a  swoop  down  a  frosty  slope,  are  re 
joicing  because  seven  hills  have  been  set  aside  fo 
coasting  by  the  municipal  Recreation  Commissior 
The  streets  are  closed  from  traffic  in  the  late  aft 
ernoon  and  early  evening.  The  Police  Departmen 
and  Boy  Scouts  aid  in  safeguarding  the  coasters. 
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Winter  Competitive  Events  in  Philadel- 
phia.— The  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Recreation 
has  added  to  its  winter  program  of  competitive 
events  dramatic  contests.  Each  center — and  at 
least  14  groups  will  take  part — will  put  on  a  15 
minute  presentation,  either  a  one-act  play  or  an 
act  from  a  longer  play.  Last  year  21  quartettes 
took  part  in  the  music  contest,  and  this  year  about 
25  will  compete.  Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine 
Eyes  and  Gypsy  Love  Song  are  among  the  songs 
required. 

The    Miles    Memorial   at   Santa   Monica. — 

The  Miles  Memorial  Community  House  in  Lin- 
coln Park,  Santa  Monica,  California,  which  stands 
as  a  memorial  to  J.  Euclid  Miles,  is  the  result  of 
a  provision  in  his  will  setting  aside  $25,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  community  center.  The  will 
specified  that  the  building  should  be  devoted  to 
the  use  of  young  people  and  that  its  administra- 
tion should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  city 
government.  At  the  present  time  the  building 
houses  the  headquarters  of  the  Crescent  Bay 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  These 
quarters  are  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building, 
the  remaining  portion  of  which  is  being  used  at 
the  present  time  for  the  men  who  compose  the 
horseshoe,  croquet  and  checker  clubs  using  the 
park  and  its  facilities.  The  second  floor  is  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  community  groups  who  wish 
to  use  the  building  for  dramatic  purposes.  The 
local  theatre  guild  which  has  produced  several 
plays  uses  the  building  for  its  headquarters.  The 
building  will  be  used  increasingly  by  groups  now 
organized  or  which  will  organize  now  that  a  cen- 
ter has  been  provided. 

A  Memorial  Community  Center  for  St. 
Charles,  Illinois. — In  memory  of  their  son  who 
died  in  early  manhood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Baker  have  presented  to  St.  Charles  a  community 
building  known  as  the  "Henry  Rockwell  Baker 
Memorial  Community  Center."  The  building, 
which  also  memorializes  the  young  men  and 
women  of  St.  Charles  who  served  in  the  world 
war,  represents  an  expenditure  of  about  $200,000. 
It  embodies  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture  and 
leaded  windows,  half-timbers,  stucco,  stone  and 
brick  are  harmonized  under  the  broad  sweep  of 
the  slate  roofs.  Interior  decorations  are  of  the 
same  general  period.  The  grounds  have  been 
landscaped  under  the  supervision  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  St.  Charles. 


MILES  MEMORIAL  BUILDING,  SANTA  MONICA,  CALIFORNIA 

In  addition  to  a  large  assembly  hall  and  stage, 
a  lounge,  swimming  pool,  bowling  alleys,  billiard 
room,  kitchens  and  lockers,  rooms  have  been  as- 
signed to  a  number  of  civic  organizations  such  as 
the  Woman's  Club,  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club,  Boy  Scouts,  American  Legion 
and  St.  Charles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Newburgh  Offered  Recreation  Park.— One 
dollar  a  year  is  all  the  rent  the  city  of  Newburgh, 
New  York,  pays  for  a  seventeen  acre  tract  of 
land  one  mile  from  the  city  limits.  The  new  park 
is  an  ideal  recreation  spot  because  of  its  woods, 
flowing  streams  and  ponds.  Frederick  A.  Delano 
purchased  the  tract  and  offered  it  to  the  city  for 
a  period  of  six  years  at  the  dollar  rental,  subject 
to  taxes  and  assessments.  On  or  before  the  end 
of  the  six  years  he  will  donate  the  park  to  the 
city  if  the  municipality  wishes  to  accept  the  gift. 

With  limited  funds  supplied  by  public-spirited 
citizens,  remarkable  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  developing  the  tract.  All  brush  and 
undergrowth  has  been  cut  out,  a  road  bridge 
twenty-four  feet  long  has  been  built,  and  a  bulk- 
head constructed  in  the  dam  of  the  upper  lake. 
The  recreation  facilities  set  up  include  three 
swings  of  galvanized  pipe;  a  picnic  table  of  two- 
inch  planks,  seating  fifty  people ;  a  double  fire- 
place of  field  stone  and  mortar,  with  two  ovens 
built  in  the  wall  above  it. 

Why  Niagara  Falls  Voted  "Yes."— This  is 
the  story  behind  a  recent  vote  of  the  citizens  of 
Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  to  appropriate  $20,000.00 
for  an  athletic  field.  A  committee  in  charge  of 
recreation  called  upon  Colonel  Harry  Oakes, 
owner  of  a  piece  of  property  on  which  the  city 
has  long  had  its  eye,  for  an  athletic  center.  Colo- 
nel Oakes  made  the  public-spirited  offer  that  if 
the  by-law  permitting  the  appropriation  passed 
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and  the  city  would  buy  another  fifteen  or  eighteen 
acres  of  property  for  playground  purposes,  he 
would  deed  his  site  over  to  the  city  without  cost. 
The  by-law  carried  three  to  one. 

For  the  Institutions  of  Hartford. — The  Rec- 
reation Department  of  the  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Park  Department  is  doing  much  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  people  living  in  the  city's  institutions. 
Each  week  the  Department  sends  the  latest  photo 
plays  to  sixteen  institutions,  making  no  charge  for 
the  films  and  spending  about  $1,500  for  operators 
and  transportation.  At  Christmas  time  225  blind 
and  crippled  children  were  given  a  turkey  dinner 
and  an  elaborate  entertainment. 

Play  Space  for  Each  Denver  School. — To 

live  up  to  its  policy  "no  public  school  without 
playground  space,"  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Denver  recently  spent  $103,586  to  acquire  a  recre- 
ation site  for  a  school  in  the  old  section  of  the 
city.  The  Board  is  purchasing  a  block  of  land 
for  each  new  school,  according  to  School  Life  for 
January.  This  can  usually  be  obtained  at  a  cost 
of  from  $3,500  to  $10,000,  proving  the  economy 
of  purchasing  play  space  before  neighborhoods 
build  up.  All  new  school  buildings  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  smallest  elementary  schools  are 
provided  with  gymnasiums. 

Leisure  the  Theme  of  Commencement  Ad- 
dresses.— Now  the  youthful  valedictorian  has  a 
new  and  challenging  topic — the  use  of  leisure. 
This  was  the  theme  of  all  the  addresses  delivered 
by  members  of  the  mid-year  graduating  class  at 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  High  School.  The 
Study  of  Art  for  Leisure  (valedictory),  Music  as 
a  Means  of  Recreation  (salutatory),  Literature 
for  Leisure,  Science  for  Leisure  and  Directed 
Sports  for  Leisure  were  the  subjects  of  the  five, 
addresses. 

Mayor  Joins  Harmonica  Forces. — "If  you 
have  another  one  of  those,  I'll  play  with  you." 
So  said  the  Mayor  of  Flint,  Michigan,  at  a  lunch- 
eon where  a  harmonica  organizer  was  demonstrat- 
ing the  possibilities  of  the  humble  instrument. 
Another  harmonica  was  produced  instantly  and 
His  Honor  showed  that  he  had  lost  none  of  his 
youthful  ability. 

The  Music  Department  of  the  Flint  Public 
Schools  employed  for  two  months  one  of  the  out- 


standing players  of  the  Philadelphia  Harmonica 
Clubs.  They  were  convinced  of  the  value  of  the 
harmonica  in  reaching  boys  and  girls  who  had 
shown  no  interest  in  the  regular  music  activities 
or  who  could  not  afford  more  expensive  instru- 
ments. The  Flint  Rotary  Club,  which  paid  the  or- 
ganizer's salary  and  expenses,  is  greatly  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  experiment.  In  the  first 
two  weeks  1,800  boys  and  girls  and  some  of  their 
elders  were  organized  into  grade  school  bands, 
both  public  and  parochial,  and  in  neighborhood 
bands.  Flint's  achievements  in  the  higher  types 
of  choral,  orchestral  and  band  music  under  W.  \Y. 
Norton  and  his  staff  are  outstanding  among 
American  schools.  But  even  in  a  city  which  of- 
fers so  much  musically,  a  real  place  has  been 
found  for  the  harmonica. 

A  Junior  Music  Club. — The  St.  Petersburg. 
Florida,  Recreation  Bureau  has  organized  a  junior 
chorus  for  boys  and  girls  between  ten  and  four- 
teen years  of  age.  Rehearsals  are  held  weekly. 
No  dues  are  charged  but  the  club  has  regular  offi- 
cers from  among  the  members.  Concerts  are  be- 
ing given  by  the  club  and  at  these  gatherings  a 
silver  offering  is  taken  to  secure  money  for  the 
purchase  of  music. 

More  Boys  Learning  Handcrafts. — "Amer- 
ica's youth  is  still  interested  in  learning  to  use  its 
hands  instructively,"  said  President  William  E. 
Hall  of  the  Boys'  Club  Federation  of  America,  on 
releasing  the  Federation's  1930  Year  Book.  "A 
striking  gain  was  made  in  the  number  of  boys 
participating  in  vocational  classes,  bringing  the 
total  number  up  to  21,678.  It  isn't  so  much  what 
the  boy  does  to  the  wood  as  what  the  wood  does 
to  the  boy." 

Increase  in  land,  building,  and  equipment  owned 
by  Boys'  Clubs  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$1,499,836  during  the  past  year,  making  the  pres- 
ent valuation  $19,910,011.  There  are  now  241 
Boys'  Clubs  of  sufficiently  high  standing  to  be 
enrolled  by  the  Federation,  with  a  total  boy  mem- 
bership of  225,481 — a  marked  advance  over  the 
previous  year. 

Motion  Pictures  of  Playground  Activities. 
—Recent  experimentation  with  16  millimeter  mo- 
tion picture  cameras  has  revealed  a  new  field  in 
the  way  of  recreational  entertainment  on  San 
Francisco  playgrounds.  During  the  presentation 
of  Melody  Day  exercises  at  the  Father  Cnnvley 
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Playground  in  this  city,  a  camera  enthusiast  took 
one  reel  of  motion  pictures  with  a  hand  camera. 
The  pictures  were  developed  and  later  projected 
on  a  small  screen  before  the  children  in  the  play- 
ground club  house.  Close-ups,  mediums  and  long 
shots  were  taken  of  the  various  numbers  included 
in  the  program,  which,  when  connected  and  sub- 
titled, proved  most  entertaining.  Indeed,  the  pic- 
ture was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  from  the 
children  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  project  it 
three  times.  Since  the  film  is  projected  by  means 
of  a  small  portable  projecting  machine  on  an  im- 
provised screen,  it  is  possible  to  show  it  in  any 
playground  club  house  in  the  city.  In  the  future 
the  San  Francisco  Playground  Commission  in- 
tends to  have  as  many  more  motion  pictures  as 
possible  taken  of  similar  playground  events. 

Science  Clubs  for  Buffalo  Grammar 
Schools. — With  the  cooperation  of  principals  and 
teachers  interested  in  nature  study,  the  Buffalo, 
New  York,  Museum  of  Science  will  aid  in  starting 
and  fostering  school  science  clubs  made  up  of 
pupils  from  the  fifth  to  ninth  grades,  inclusive. 
Activities  will  be  held  chiefly  indoors  after  school 
hours.  A  charter,  constitution  and  by-laws,  based 
on  the  governmental  procedure  of  the  Roosevelt 
Field  Club  of  Buffalo  with  its  membership  of 
more  than  300  enthusiastic  young  naturalists,  will 
be  issued  by  the  Museum.  According  to  the  con- 
stitution, boys  and  girls  will  elect  their  own  offi- 
cers and  board  of  directors.  The  secretary-treas- 
urer must  be  an  adult,  and  the  teacher  whose 
nature  study  qualifications  are  suitable  to  guide 
the  students  of  the  group  will  naturally  be  chosen 
for  the  one  adult  office  by  the  members.  Members 
will  be  encouraged  to  collect  materials  which  can 
be  studied  by  all  to  advantage  and  the  Museum 
will  furnish  weekly  programs.  Staff  members  of 
the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  will  visit 
the  club  to  give  nature  talks  and  periodically  the 
club  will  go  to  the  Museum  for  instruction  and  to 
view  the  exhibits. 

A  Date  Clearing  Bureau. — To  avoid  con- 
flicts in  various  social  and  recreational  affairs  in 
the  city,  the  Albion,  Michigan,  Community  Recre- 
ation Association  has  established  a  date-clearing 
bureau  through  which  sponsors  of  social  events, 
dramatic  productions  and  similar  activities  may 
notify  the  association  of  the  dates  being  consid- 
ered for  certain  affairs  and  learn  whether  that 
specific  date  has  been  taken  by  another  organiza- 
tion. 


Thousands  Play  Basket  Ball  at  Oakland, 
California. — Basket  ball  is  everybody's  game  in 
Oakland,  California,  where  more  than  two  thous- 
and men  and  women  play  the  game  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year.  School  gymnas- 
iums are  available  to  industrial  and  other  adult 
groups  through  an  agreement  between  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  city  recreation  department. 
There  are  no  unlighted  gymnasiums  during  the 
winter  evenings,  because  the  leadership  of  the 
recreation  department  has  assured  their  maximum 
use.  Oakland's  Industrial  Athletic  Association 
includes  two  basketball  leagues,  one  for  men  and 
one  for  women,  in  which  sixty-six  member  teams, 
classified  according  to  ability,  participate.  Many 
more  basketball  teams  have  been  organized  among 
the  clubs,  churches,  and  fraternal  organizations. 
The  evening  program  at  five  senior  high  and  four 
junior  high  schools  includes  also  volley  ball,  in- 
door baseball,  and  gymnasium  classes  the  year 
round. 

An  Industrial  Corporation  Promotes  Rec- 
reation.— At  Pine  Breeze,  Baltimore,  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company  has  established  a  gigantic 
plant  on  179  acres  of  land.  Of  this  project  thirty- 
three  and  a  half  acres,  or  more  than  eighteen  per- 
cent, have  been  set  aside  as  an  athletic  field  and 
gymnasium  and  an  athletic  program  will  be  de- 
veloped on  a  tremendous  scale.  This  allocation  of 
land  for  recreation  purposes  shows  the  value 
which  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  coun- 
try places  on  recreation. 

A  Recreation  Executive  Wins  a  Prize. — 
In  the  "Better  New  Haven  Essay  Contest"  pro- 
moted by  the  Women's  Church  Union  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  Elmer  L.  Manning,  Superin- 
tendent of  Recreation  for  the  city,  received  first 
prize.  Mr.  Manning  naturally  based  his  sugges- 
tions for  city  improvement  on  his  experience  in 
developing  New  Haven's  recreation  program,  and 
made  recreation  the  major  premise  of  a  better 
New  Haven. 

York's  Report. — The  annual  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Recreation  of  York,  Pennsylvania, 
for  1929  tells  of  a  number  of  new  features. 
Among  them  are  the  employment  of  a  tennis  in- 
structor who  taught  325  children  the  fundamentals 
of  tennis,  the  balls  and  rackets  being  furnished; 
the  introduction  of  archery  as  a  playground  ac- 
tivity ;  the  holding  of  a  drama  institute  and  of  an 
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institute  for  high  school  boys  and  girls  serving  as 
volunteers  at  some  of  the  play  centers;  the  crea- 
tion of  a  community  center  orchestra  which  gave 
its  services  for  dances  at  the  centers  and  the  open- 
ing of  ten  street  play  centers  under  volunteer 
leadership.  The  report  also  tells  of  many  other 
interesting  developments  which  have  made  the 
year  outstanding. 

Domestic  Hobbies  Taught  in  Dubuque. — 
What  is  your  home  hobby?  Making  garden  and 
household  furniture,  also  equipment  for  raising 
chickens  and  rabbits  were  some  of  the  hobbies 
taught  at  the  recreation  institute  conducted  in 
January  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission of  Dubuque,  Iowa.  For  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents,  citizens  could  attend  the 
entire  series  of  eight  classes,  held  on  Monday 
evenings.  Twenty-five  cents  was  the  fee  for  a 
single  evening.  Mimeographed  directions,  pro- 
grams, and  outlines  were  supplied.  Other  sub- 
jects were  Home  Play  for  All  Ages,  Picnic  and 
Party  Programs,  Arts  and  Crafts  for  Recreation, 
Country  Dances  and  Rhythmic  Drills,  Dramatic 
Literature  and  Play  Reading  and  Methods  for 
Recreation  Projects. 

Grownups  Return  to  School  for  Play 
Classes. — Recreations  ranging  from  contract 
bridge  to  "limbering"  exercises  are  open  to  men 
and  women  at  the  five  community  centers  con- 
ducted in  schools  of  Lakewood,  Ohio,  by  the 
Recreation  Department  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Golf  instruction,  with  classes  directed  by  a 
"pro"  from  the  country  club,  is  specially  popular. 
Dancing  and  gymnasium  classes  have  a  heavy 


registration.  Instructors  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$4.50  and  $5.00  an  evening.  Members  of  the 
classes  pay  $2.00  per  semester  for  ten  lessons  in 
all  activities  except  golf,  for  which  $5.00  is  the 
fee. 

Municipal   Men's   Club   in   Los  Angeles. — 

Dad  and  Brother  are  getting  a  fair  deal  on  the 
recreation  question  in  Los  Angeles.  Hundreds  of 
men  gathered  for  the  reopening  program  of  the 
Municipal  Men's  Club,  recently  remodeled  by  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Department  as  a 
downtown  public  recreation  center  for  men.  Fa- 
cilities now  include  a  gymnasium,  shower  baths, 
club  rooms,  game  rooms,  a  library  and  reading 
rooms.  The  first  day's  program  featured  a  chess 
and  checker  tournament  in  the  afternoon  and 
musical  and  dramatic  numbers  in  the  evening. 

Tired  Business  Woman  Turns  to  Golf. — 
Golf  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  women's 
activities  in  Pontiac,  Michigan,  according  to  the 
seventh  annual  report  on  municipal  recreation. 
The  members  of  a  Business  Girls'  Golf  Associa- 
tion practice  indoors  during  the  spring  months, 
then  play  on  the  municipal  course  once  a  week.  A 
sketch  club  is  another  new  activity  of  the  Depart- 
ment. This  has  not  attracted  large  numbers  of 
people,  but  it  has  furnished  an  opportunity  for 
those  with  art  interests  to  work  together  and  ex- 
change ideas. 

Municipal  Golf  in  Ft.  Wayne. — Thirty 
cents  for  a  nine  hole  golf  game  and  sixty  cents 
for  an  eighteen  hole  game  were  the  charges  made 
on  the  new  municipal  golf  course  maintained  by 
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the  Ft.  Wayne  Department  of  Public  Parks,  which 
opened  on  April  15,  1929,  and  closed  on  October 
15.  On  a  basis  of  nine  holes,  60,000  games  were 
played  during  the  season,  the  receipts  amounting 
to  $17,395.50.  The  cost  of  the  course  was  $40,000 ; 
it  is  believed  it  will  show  annually  a  net  profit  of 
at  least  fifteen  percent. 

Community  Centers  in  Louisville. — The 
Recreation  Department  of  the  Louisville  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  has  opened  community 
centers  at  three  junior  and  one  senior  high  school. 
The  centers  will  be  open  three  nights  a  week  at 
three  of  the  centers,  two  nights  at  the  fourth. 
Games,  dramatics,  music,  athletics,  handcraft  and 
dancing  are  among  the  activities. 

More  Playing  Fields. — An  editorial  in  the 
London,  England,  Morning  Post  of  November 
12th  tells  of  the  growth  of  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Playing  Fields  Association  of  England,  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York 
are  deeply  interested.  Over  400  local  authorities 
in  all  districts  of  urban  and  rural  England  have 
appealed  for  support,  and  financial  assistance  has 
been  forthcoming  chiefly  through  the  generosity 
of  the  Carnegie  trustees,  to  the  total  in  grants  of 
approximately  £1,500,000.  This  does  not  include 
numerous  gifts  of  land  by  private  donors.  The 
Association  is  now  broadening  its  scope  by  look- 
ing to  the  future  and  cooperating  with  the  authori- 
ties responsible  for  laying  out  new  townships. 
Two  hundred  acres  of  land  will  be  purchased  in 
connection  with  the  London  County  Council  hous- 
ing scheme  in  four  districts.  This  is  the  most 
ambitious  undertaking  yet  embarked  upon  by  the 
Association  and  the  first  time  a  conscious  effort 
has  been  made  on  so  big  a  scale  to  provide  for 
needs  in  advance.  "Some  day  and  at  no  distant 
date,"  states  the  editorial,  "we  will  wonder  how 
it  was  ever  possible  to  live  without  our  national 
playing  fields." 

Attendance  Doubles  at  East  Orange  Play- 
grounds.— A  sixty-four  per  cent  increase  in  play- 
ground attendance  was  the  phenomenal  jump 
announced  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Recreation  Commissioners,  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey.  And  the  cost  of  this  rapidly  broadening 
recreation  program  is  four  cents  per  visit  and 
fifty-one  cents  per  capita  of  the  population.  The 
new  Memorial  Field  now  under  construction  will 
I  be  completed  during  1930,  the  report  states,  and 


will  round  out  the  city's  plan  to  provide  a  recrea- 
tion center  of  reasonably  large  size  in  each  of  the 
five  wards.  Located  in  the  center  of  an  apartment 
house  zone,  Memorial  Field  will  meet  a  particu- 
larly urgent  need  for  play  space.  It  will  provide 
playground  equipment  for  young  children,  and  for 
adults,  bowling  on  the  green,  clock  golf,  croquet, 
quoits  and  roque.  The  report  recommends  the 
establishment  of  four  or  five  additional  play- 
grounds in  congested  sections  remote  from  the 
centers  already  available. 

Two  Million  Park  Fans  in  Union  County. 

— A  total  of  2,634,062  persons  used  the  facilities 
of  the  Union  County,  New  Jersey,  park  system 
during  1929,  over  thirty-two  per  cent  more  than 
in  1928.  The  opening  of  new  units  for  the  use  of 
the  public  and  the  increased  emphasis  on  a  well- 
rounded  recreation  program  were  important  fac- 
tors in  this  increase,  says  W.  Richmond  Tracy, 
secretary  of  the  park  commission.  Hikers,  walk- 
ers, motorists  and  children  at  the  playgrounds 
comprised  about  one-half  of  the  total  attendance. 
However,  baseball,  soccer,  bathing,  boating  and 
picnicking  showed  the  greatest  increase  in  par- 
ticipants, ranging  from  263  per  cent  to  495  per 
cent  over  1928.  Tennis  players  were  multiplied 
by  two,  numbering  51,806  in  1929.  Cricket  at- 
tracted 15,065  and  bowling  6,907.  Almost  49,000 
picnickers  cooked  tempting  meals  over  the  out- 
door fireplaces  in  the  groves.  The  streams,  which 
are  stocked  with  fish  at  intervals,  proved  a  para- 
dise for  20,612  fishermen. 

Tennis  Tournaments  in  Jacksonville. — 
From  December  26,  1929,  to  January  1,  1930, 
Jacksonville  was  the  scene  of  the  Florida  state 
and  public  courts  tennis  championships  conducted 
by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Department. 
The  classifications  included  "Boys"  who  had  not 
had  their  sixteenth  birthday  before  January  1st 
and  "Juniors"  who  had  not  had  their  eighteenth 
birthday  before  January  1st.  Both  Boys  and  Jun- 
iors were  permitted  to  participate  in  the  open 
events.  The  tournament  was  run  on  the  elimina- 
tion basis  and  the  rules  of  the  United  States  Lawn 
Tennis  Association  governed  the  play. 

i 

In  Park  and  Recreation  Service. — The  State 
of  California,  through  the  office  of  the  State 
Comptroller,  has  reported  the  financial  statistics 
on  California  municipalities,  including  statements 
of  amounts  spent  for  park  and  recreation  service. 
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The  report  covers  270  municipalities.  It  reports 
a  total  expenditure  for  parks  and  recreation  in 
1928  of  $9,591,956.14,  with  income  from  fees  and 
charges  of  $1,395,056.97.  It  also  reports  the  value 
of  park  properties  owned  by  the  municipalities  in 
California  as  $101,332,579.81.  County  govern- 
ments in  the  state  are  reported  as  spending 
$1,840,840.10  for  parks  and  recreation. 

A  Theatre  of  the  Nations. — Gifts  of  song, 
dance  and  drama  from  twenty-six  nations  will 
come  to  Cleveland  through  a  project  sponsored  by 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  working  with  the 
Division  of  Recreation.  Each  Sunday  evening  a 
different  group  will  present  a  dramatic  or  musical 
program  in  its  native  language  at  the  Public  Music 
Hall.  The  nucleus  for  this  institutional  theatre 
lies  in  the  300  existing  organizations  with  about 
1 ,000  players  who  are  producing  nearly  200  plays 
each  year  in  their  neighborhood  halls.  Recently  a 
banquet  was  held  to  bring  together  the  representa- 
tives of  these  foreign  groups.  Each  group  has  a 
member  on  the  advisory  committee,  who  assists 
them  in  preparing  for  their  programs.  The  Plain 
Dealer  and  Recreation  Division  are  meeting  the 
expenses  of  operating  the  theatre.  Costumes  and 
special  scenic  effects  will  be  provided  by  the  group 
presenting  the  performance,  who  will  receive  the 

proceeds  for  the  evening. 

( 

Aladdin  and  His  Wonderful  Lamp. — Fif- 
teen thousand  people  enjoyed  the  dramatization  of 
Aladdin  and  His  Wonderful  Lamp  given  under 


the  auspices  of  the  Portland,  Oregon,  Bureau  of 
Parks  at  one  of  the  local  parks.  Seven  hundred 
girls  took  part,  dressed  in  beautiful  and  colorful 
costumes,  the  cost  of  which  were  limited  to  $2.00 
apiece.  The  children  were  trained  in  groups  once 
a  week  over  a  period  of  three  months  and  there 
were  two  inter-group  rehearsals.  The  result  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  community  spirit 
and  extraordinary  interest  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ticipants. 

The  Gift  of  the  Red  Man.— The  Memorial 
Community  Center  at  Sycamore,  Illinois,  was  the 
scene  on  November  21st  of  a  pageant,  The  Gift 
of  the  Red  Man,  written  by  Charles  Wells  of  the 
staff  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  for  the  Prairie  Farmer 
and  produced  by  him  with  a  cast  of  over  250 
people.  Over  1,350  children  crowded  into  the 
auditorium  at  the  matinee.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren coming  from  the  rural  schools  was  so  much 
larger  than  was  expected  that  it  was  necessary  to 
give  a  performance  later  for  the  children  of  the 
Sycamore  schools  for  whom  there  was  no  room 
at  the  afternoon's  performance.  Twenty-four 
hundred  people  attended  the  presentation  in  the 
evening,  some  of  them  coming  from  Chicago  and 
other  communities  equally  far  away.  Great  en- 
thusiasm was  expressed  over  the  pageant  and, 
according  to  the  DeKalb  Daily  Chronicle  of  No- 
vember 22nd,  "never  before  has  there  been  any- 
thing of  this  type  which  has  drawn  so  large  an 
audience  and  at  the  same  time  had  so  many  actu- 
ally involved  in  its  production." 
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Jacksonville's  Travel  Troupe. — The  Travel 
Troupe  is  the  newest  juvenile  dramatic  group  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida.  As  its  name  implies,  this 
itinerant  organization  of  youthful  Thespians 
carry  their  article  to  the  various  playgrounds  of 
the  city.  Recently  they  conducted  a  tree  planting 
ceremony  over  the  radio  in  commemoration  of 
Arbor  Day.  The  troupe  is  at  present  divided  into 
four  parts,  each  of  which  is  producing  a  one-act 
play.  A  portable  stage  is  planned  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  troupe  in  their  wandering  portrayals 
of  the  drama. 

Playground  Dramatics  in  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

—The  Recreation  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Lakewood  sponsors  two  dramatic 
groups — the  Children's  Theatre,  adults  acting  in 
children  plays,  and  the  Playcrafters,  adults  giving 
adult  plays.  The  Department  pays  the  salary  of 
the  coach,  and  a  worker  from  the  Department 
serves  as  business  manager.  The  Children's  Thea- 
tre has  given  a  very  fine  production  of  Aladdin 
and  expect  to  put  on  another  play  in  the  spring. 

In  Honor  of  New  Orleans'  "Playground 
Mayor." — The  memory  of  Martin  Behrman,  un- 
der whose  administration  New  Orleans  secured  so 
many  of  its  recreation  facilities,  will  be  kept  for- 
ever green  by  the  memorial  recreation  center  dedi- 
cated in  his  honor  in  October.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  flag  raising  ceremonies,  addresses,  music 
and  the  unveiling  of  a  bronze  tablet  and  a  painting 
of  Mr.  Behrman.  The  dedicatory  address  was 
made  by  the  acting  mayor  and  the  address  of 
acceptance  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Stallings  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Pillsbury,  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Playground  Community  Service  Commission. 
Music  was  furnished  by  the  playground  boys'  and 
girls'  band,  the  New  Orleans  Police  Band  and 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  Algiers. 

On  December  5,  the  City  Council  appropriated 
$35,000  to  purchase  a  site  for  the  Stallings  Me- 
morial Play  Center,  for  the  development  of  which 
Mrs.  Stallings  will  spend  not  less  than  $100,000. 

Popular  Bathing  Pools — and  Sanitary, 
Too ! — Detroit  went  in  heavily  for  swimming  last 
year,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Health  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1929.  The 
estimated  population  of  the  city  is  1,700,000;  the 
number  of  people  who  used  the  pools  was 
1,731,011,  a  total  which  does  not  include  those 
who  plunged  into  the  Detroit  River  at  the  Belle 


Isle  beaches.  The  report  of  the  Department  shows 
that  ten  pools  maintained  a  perfect  sanitary  rating 
during  July,  August  and  September.  Thirty-four 
pools  were  above  the  passing  percentage  of  900, 
while  eight  were  below ;  five  were  unclassified  be- 
cause the  requisite  number  of  tests  were  not  made. 
The  three  Rouge  Park  pools  took  care  of  nearly 
200,000  swimmers  during  the  summer,  and  the 
sanitary  rating  of  the  pools  was  very  high  in  spite 
of  the  large  number  of  daily  users.  The  pool 
capacity  of  2,700  was  reached  many  times  during 
the  summer  while  the  peak  load  carried  on  any 
day  was  7,000,  a  figure  which  was  reached  several 
times.  The  system  used  in  three  pools  changed 
the  water  every  eight  hours  and  operated  all  the 
time  the  pools  were  in  use.  The  water  was  steril- 
ized by  the  addition  of  chlorine. 

"Waterbug"  Day. — During  the  summer  va- 
cation, every  Wednesday  was  known  as  Water- 
bug  Day  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  for  on  that  day 
children  from  all  playgrounds  were  transported 
by  army  trucks  to  Calf  Pasture  Beach  for  an  hour 
of  swimming  and  instruction.  Sixteen  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  children  took  part  in  these  swim- 
ming days. 

Lynn's  Program  of  Physical  Education. — 

The  comprehensive  program  of  health  and  physi- 
cal education  conducted  in  the  Lynn,  Massachu- 
setts, public  schools  under  the  leadership  of 
Richard  J.  Schmoyer,  includes  athletics  in  the 
senior  and  junior  high  schools,  with  scheduled 
physical  education  classes  in  these  schools,  extra- 
curricular activities  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  and  organized  recess  periods,  relaxation 
periods,  room  games,  folk  dances,  inter-school 
track  and  field  meets,  marble,  jackstone,  and  hop- 
scotch tournaments,  and  inter-school  baseball 
leagues  of  the  elementary  and  intermediate  grades 
(first  to  sixth,  inclusive).  Mr.  Schmoyer  is  also 
in  charge  of  health  education,  in  which  various 
classes  have  been  organized,  and  of  the  health 
service  and  supervision  carried  on  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 

An  Old  Friend  With  a  New  Name.— The 
American  Physical  Education  Review  and  The 
Pentathlon,  published  by  the  Midwest  Society, 
have  combined  and  under  the  title  of  Journal  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education  the  new  magazine, 
in  enlarged  form,  made  its  appearance  with  the 
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new  year.  Elmer  D.  Mitchell  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  who  has  succeeded  Dr.  James  H.  Mc- 
Curdy  as  secretary  of  the  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Association,  is  acting  as  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal. Single  copies  may  be  secured  for  thirty-five 
cents,  and  the  subscription  price  is  $2.00  a  year. 

Play  Days  in  the  South. — The  play-day  or 
field-day  movement  is  making  strong  headway  in 
the  Southern  States,  according  to  Dr.  A.  D. 
Browne  of  Peabody  College.  "Because  of  rural 
and  small-town  conditions,  and  the  southern  cli- 
mate, it  is  a  better  program  for  the  promotion  of 
general  participation  than  any  other  program  we 
have.  Colleges  are  inviting  colleges,  and  high 
schools;  high  schools  are  inviting  grammar 
schools ;  and  the  rural  schools  are  coming  together 
for  participation  in  athletics  and  play,  not  against 
each  other  but  with  each  other.  Field  days  should 
become  a  vital  part  of  a  physical  education  pro- 
gram, especially  in  rural  districts."  Such  games  are 
selected  as  will  teach  the  child  the  fundamentals 
of  social  adjustment  and  character  training.  The 
children  have  learned  to  make  much  of  their  own 
equipment  for  these  games.  For  example,  a  volley 
ball  is  made  out  of  waste  paper  by  rolling  it  up, 
wrapping  it  with  string  and  enclosing  it  in  a  paper 
or  cloth  bag.  A  net  is  made  by  stretching  a  rope 
or  grapevine  between  two  trees.  Indian  clubs  are 
made  by  filling  bottles  with  sand. 

From  a  University  President. — One  "big 
game"  each  year  in  each  sport  is  urged  by  Presi- 
dent A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard  University 
in  his  annual  report  presented  on  January  6th. 
This  recommendation  of  President  Lowell  has 
been  commented  on  favorably  by  the  "Princeton- 
ian,"  the  newspaper  published  by  Princeton  under- 
graduate students. 

Meeting  of  Physical  Education  Section. — 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Section  of 
the  American  Physical  Education  Association  will 
be  held  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  March  12  to  15. 
The  general  theme  of  the  convention  is,  What 
Physical  and  Health  Education  Can  Contribute 
toward  More  Complete  Living  in  the  South  at  the 
Present  Time.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
problems  of  physical  education  for  girls  and 
women.  Further  information  will  be  secured  from 
Dr.  J.  R.  Sharman,  Director  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education,  State  Department  of  Alabama, 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 


A  Sports  Camp. — The  Mills  College,  Cali- 
fornia, Field  Hockey  and  Sports  Camp,  will  open 
its  fifth  season  Jane  28th.  Courses  will  be  offered 
in  various  sports,  in  dancing,  the  organization  of 
summer  camps  and  in  arts  and  crafts.  Further 
information  may  be  secured  from  Miss  Rosalind 
Cassidy,  Mills  College  Post  Office,  California. 

Interesting  the  Parents. — To  secure  the  in- 
terest of  the  parents  in  the  athletic  program  of 
their  children,  the  Department  of  Recreation  of 
Miami  Beach,  Florida,  has  sent  a  postal  to  all 
residents  having  children  asking  whether  their 
children  are  participating  in  the  intramural  sport 
program  which  the  Department  is  conducting 
after  school  hours  at  Flamingo  Park.  Information 
is  given  on  the  postal  regarding  the  program  and 
the  parents  are  urged  to  have  their  children  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered. 

How  Does  a  Dollar  Go? — According  to  fed- 
eral authority,  Frank  D.  Boynton  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
has  stated,  we  are  spending  out  of  each  earned 
dollar  twenty-four  and  one-half  cents  for  neces- 
sities ;  twenty-two  cents  for  luxuries ;  eleven  cents 
for  investment ;  eight  and  one-half  cents  for 
crime;  four  and  one-half  cents  for  government, 
local,  state,  and  national;  waste,  fourteen  cents; 
miscellaneous,  thirteen  and  one-half  cents ;  one 
and  one-half  cents  on  education,  and  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  on  religion  and  philanthropy. 

An  Essay  Contest. — On  December  13th  prizes 
were  awarded  to  190  pupils  in  public  and  paro- 
chial schools  of  New  York  City  who  were  win- 
ners in  the  annual  essay  contest  of  the  A.  Barton 
Hepburn  Foundation,  conducted  by  the  New  York- 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  subject  of  the 
essay  was  My  Use  of  Spare  Time.  More  than 
200,000  essays  were  submitted. 

For     International     Understanding.  —  The 

Pennsylvania  branch  of  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  has  pre- 
pared two  pamphlets  of  suggested  high  school 
programs  to  aid  in  training  pupils  for  greater  in- 
ternational understanding.  These  pamphlets,  The 
Contribution  of  Different  Racial  and  National 
Elements  to  American  Life  and  Education  in 
World-Mindedness,  may  be  secured  for  ten  cents 
each  from  the  Pennsylvania  Branch,  1924  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia. 


Strangers  Visit  the  Lighted  School  House 


(A  Milwaukee  Monologue) 

BY 
ETHEL  BOWERS 


Characters 
Mrs.  Bronson,  Director  of  Simmons 

Social  Center 
Mr.  Olson 
Mrs.  Olson 

Hilda  Olson  (19  years) 
Hans  Olson  (17  years) 
Jimmie,  the  check  room  boy 
Instructors,  neighbors,  etc. 
Mrs.  Bronson  speaks : 

"Good  evening.  Is  this  your  first  visit  to  the 
social  center  ?  I  am  Mrs.  Bronson,  the  director  of 
the  Simmons  Social  Center.  Won't  you  come  in  ? 
You  will  want  to  see  the  classes,  won't  you?" 

"Jimmie,  please  check  these  people's  wraps." 

"May  I  ask  your  name?  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olson? 
Well,  I  am  awfully  glad  to  know  you.  Have  you 
just  come  to  Milwaukee?  Do  you  live  near  the 
school  ?  That's  fine !  I  hope  you  will  come  to  the 
social  center  often.  Your  neighbors  told  you 
about  it?  Your  little  girl  goes  to  school  here? 
Then  you  really  ought  to  become  members  of  the 
social  center  family.  We  do  have  so  much  fun. 

"The  work?  Yes,  let  me  see.  The  classes  have 
started.  I'll  show  you  around  myself. 

"Oh,  that  is  your  daughter  and  your  son !  I  am 
glad  to  know  you,  Hilda.  And  you,  too,  Hans. 
You  will  enjoy  seeing  the  activities.  And  you 
have  a  little  girl  and  boy  at  home !  The  girl  should 
come  to  the  afternoon  classes  in  dramatics  and 
dancing,  and  the  boy  will  be  interested  in  base- 
ball, I  am  sure. 

"Jimmie,  will  you  welcome  anyone  who  comes 
in  and  see  that  they  are  taken  care  of  ?  I  am  going 
to  show  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olson  and  their  son  and 
daughter  around  the  building. 

"Let  us  go  down  to  the  basement  first.  This  is 
the  wood-working  room.  Yes,  isn't  that  a  beau- 
tiful cedar  chest !  One  of  the  women  of  the  center 
is  making  that  and  her  husband  is  making  a  boat. 
No,  not  a  toy  boat,  a  real  boat  to  use  on  the  lakes 
this  summer.  There  were  18  boats  made  in  this 
shop  last  winter.  You  would  like  to  make  a  book 
rack,  Mr.  Olson?  Well,  why  not?  This  shop  is 
open  three  nights  a  week. 


"Mr.  Schmidt,  I  want  you  to  meet  Mr.  Olson, 
who  has  just  come  to  Milwaukee.  He  is  interested 
in  the  work  here.  Won't  you  show  him  the  other 
things  that  the  men  are  making  ? 

"Hans,  do  you  want  to  see  the  game  rooms? 
They  are  right  next  door.  Are  you  ready,  Mr. 
Olson? 

"This  room  has  nothing  in  it  except  boys,  balls, 
and  wooden  bombardment  pins.  The  young  men 
who  used  to  stand  around  the  street  corners 
wanted  a  game  to  play  and  a  place  to  play  it.  One 
of  our  instructors  suggested  this  game  and  the 
boys  have  adapted  it  for  use  in  this  small  room. 
Now  we  can  go  in.  Keep  close  to  the  wall  so  that 
you  won't  be  struck  by  a  ball.  You  see  those  boys 
against  the  back  wall  guarding  the  pins?  The 
three  boys  near  the  middle  are  the  'forwards,'  who 
throw  the  ball  as  hard  as  they  can  to  knock  down 
their  opponents'  pins.  They  play  with  two  or  more 
balls,  so  it  is  a  very  fast  and  very  rough  game,  but 
the  boys  enjoy  it.  Do  you  want  to  play,  Hans? 
Well,  why  not?  Come  Wednesday  evening  and 
join  the  group  here.  Tonight  I  want  to  show  you 
the  other  activities  in  the  center. 

"Here  is  the  billiard  room.  We  have  reached  a 
great  many  boys  through  this  room.  We  don't 
allow  boys  to  loiter  around  the  building  or  in  the 
halls.  Many  of  the  young  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hood have  been  attracted  to  the  center  and  have 
become  interested  in  the  activities  in  this  room 
and  are  our  best  supporters  now.  Yes,  that  man 
is  in  charge  of  the  room.  We  have  an  instructor 
on  duty  in  every  room.  I  direct  the  center  and 
meet  the  people  at  the  door  and  see  that  they  find 
activities  which  they  like.  Everyone  is  expected 
to  take  part  in  one  activity  at  least  and  not  loiter 
in  the  halls.  Some  people  like  to  come  for  special 
classes.  Others  come  to  the  reading  room  or  the 
quiet  game  room,  or  play  billiards  or  bowl.  That's 
our  tenpin  alley.  We  have  regular  contests  with 
other  social  centers  in  all  these  games.  This  is  the 
quiet  game  room.  We  have  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  different  games  which  the  boys 
and  girls,  men  and  women  can  play.  Children  are 
not  allowed  in  the  social  center  unless  accom- 
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panied  by  their  parents.  Another  evening  you  can 
bring  your  small  boy  and  girl  and  they  can  enjoy 
the  reading  room  or  the  quiet  game  room  while 
you  and  Mr.  Olson  and  the  two  older  children 
attend  classes  if  you  wish.  We  also  have  a  kin- 
dergarten in  some  of  the  centers  for  the  tiny  tots 
whom  the  parents  cannot  leave  at  home. 

"Here  is  something  you  might  enjoy,  Mrs. 
Olson.  It  is  a  cooking  class  for  home-makers  and 
would-be  home-makers.  Tonight  they  are  learning 
how  to  prepare  a  party  meal.  Now  let  us  go  to 
the  main  floor. 

"Yes,  this  is  a  noisy  place,  isn't  it.  There  is  a 
German  band  practicing  in  this  room,  and  down 
the  hall  you  can  hear  the  ukulele  club.  I  want  you 
to  see  that  group.  It  is  made  up  of  boys  and  girls 
of  the  neighborhood  who  have  left  school  to  go  to 
work.  They  are  practicing  for  a  number  which 
they  will  give  at  the  movies.  Yes,  we  have  movies 
here  every  Wednesday  night.  You  must  come  and 
bring  all  the  children.  We  charge  five  cents  for 
each  person.  We  are  going  to  have  Mary  Pick- 
ford  in  My  Best  Girl  next  Wednesday  night.  You 
will  like  that.  Our  classes  and  clubs  give  numbers 
at  the  intermission  and  we  always  make  announce- 
ments about  coming  events  in  the  social  center. 
Here  is  the  auditorium  where  we  have  the  movies. 

"You  like  the  dancing  class,  Hilda?  Why  don't 
you  join  it?  It  is  a  group  of  business  girls  who 
are  learning  new  dances  for  the  musical  comedy 
which  the  center  will  produce  in  December.  I  am 
sure  you  will  enjoy  being  in  it.  On  the  stage  there 
is  a  tumbling  class.  Yes,  acrobatics.  Hans  might 
enjoy  that,  too. 

"Now  let  us  go  down  this  hall.  Who  is  in  this 
room?  This  is  where  the  chess  club  meets.  Yes, 
they  certainly  are  quiet,  but  they  enjoy  it  never- 
theless In  the  next  room  I  want  you  to  see  the 
dramatic  club.  They  just  gave  three  one-act  plays 
and  are  now  starting  rehearsals  for  a  three-act 
play  which  they  will  give  in  January.  Yes,  the 
director  is  very  good.  We  try  to  get  the  best  pos- 
sible people  for  our  instructors.  Your  little  girl 
could  join  the  afternoon  dramatic  class  which  is 
taught  by  this  same  teacher.  She  could  come  for 
the  dancing  and  game  periods,  too. 

"You  have  never  seen  boys  make  aeroplanes ! 
That  is  one  of  the  most  popular  activities.  Watch 
out  there,  Jack.  Be  careful  when  you  pick  up  a 
plane  that  you  don't  break  it.  We  will  take  these 
boys  up  in  the  auditorium  at  nine  o'clock  and  they 
will  fly  the  planes  which  they  have  made.  Later 
we  will  have  a  competition  between  the  different 


social  centers,  and  in  the  summer  between  the 
playgrounds. 

"Here  is  another  thing  the  men  like,  Mr.  Olson. 
A  radio  class.  They  learn  how  to  construct  and 
repair  all  types  of  radio  sets.  We  won't  go  into 
this  next  room  because  I  don't  want  to  disturb 
them.  It  is  an  English  class  for  the  foreign  born. 
We  believe  in  having  them  learn  English  and  citi- 
zenship in  the  social  center  so  that  they  can  join 
in  our  recreation  activities  and  find  a  proper  way 
to  use  their  leisure  time. 

"These  three  rooms  down  the  hall  are  used  for 
Girl  Scout  and  Boy  Scout  meetings.  We  have  all 
sorts  of  groups  meeting  in  our  social  centers.  Any 
organization  can  get  permission  to  meet  here  and 
you  would  be  surprised  how  popular  the  social 
center  is.  What  is  that  loud  talking?  It  is  the 
debating  club  practicing  for  their  next  tilt  with 
Washington  Social  Center. 

"And  now  we  can  hear  the  harmonica  club  in 
rehearsal.  Why,  yes,  men  and  women  take  part 
in  that  and  enjoy  it  just  as  much  as  the  boys  and 
girls.  Let's  listen  to  the  next  number.  They  really 
do  quite  well. 

"You  ask  what  activities  there  are  for  women, 
Mrs.  Olson.  Let's  go  upstairs  and  I  will  show  you. 
We  have  about  sixty  women  every  evening  in  this 
long  hall  making  things  for  their  homes.  Here  is 
one  who  has  just  finished  a  reed  floor  lamp  and  is 
starting  a  fern  box  to  match  it.  Some  of  the 
women  bring  old  chairs  to  recane,  and  some  make 
beautiful  baskets  and  trays  with  reed  and  raffia. 
Isn't  that  beautiful  ?  Our  women  here  are  paint- 
ing on  all  sorts  of  materials.  See  this  chiffon 
scarf  that  Mrs.  Brown  has  just  finished,  and  that 
wall  hanging  that  Mrs.  Williams  is  working  on. 
But  this  is  only  part  of  it.  This  is  the  dressmak- 
ing room,  Mrs.  Olson,  and  here  is  the  millinery 
class.  Well,  why  don't  you  plan  to  join?  The 
cost?  A  charge  of  one  dollar  is  made  for  each 
class  for  the  year.  If  you  attend  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  sessions  your  dollar  will  be  refunded 
to  you.  So  the  only  cost  is  for  the  materials. 

"Here  is  our  storeroom,  where  we  sell  all  the 
reed,  raffia,  and  handcraft  supplies  at  cost.  Of 
course  there  is  no  charge  for  the  game  rooms  or 
reading  rooms.  The  fee  is  just  charged  for  the 
regularly  organized  classes  and  clubs.  Who  con- 
ducts all  this  ?  It  is  a  part  of  the  Board  of  School 
Directors  and  is  called  the  Extension  Department. 
The  social  centers  are  open  from  October  until 
May.  You  really  ought  to  start  this  week,  for  al- 
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though  the  classes  have  not  been  organized  very 
long  you  don't  want  to  miss  any  of  them. 

"The  Department  also  conducts  playgrounds  in 
the  summer  time,  and  after  school  in  the  winter 
during  good  weather.  It  also  has  winter  sports, 
athletics  of  all  kinds  for  young  men  and  young 
women,  a  hiking  club,  and  so  many  other  activities 
that  I  cannot  mention  them  all  now.  There  is 
really  not  a  recreational  need  of  the  citizens  of 
Milwaukee  that  is  not  met  by  this  department. 
This  center  is  only  one  of  a  score  of  such  school 
houses.  Yes,  Mrs.  Olson,  it  is  rather  expensive, 
but  the  school  directors  feel  that  it  is  very  worth 
while.  The  leisure  time  problem  for  the  people 
of  this  city  is  so  great  that  the  school  directors  felt 
it  would  be  criminal  to  neglect  the  boys  and  girls 
and  older  people.  Then  you  see  there  has  not  been 
much  money  spent  on  remodeling  this  old  school 
building.  All  of  the  money  goes  into  salaries  for 
the  instructors  and  directors.  We  merely  white- 
washed and  painted  the  walls  of  the  basement  and 
provided  folding  chairs  and  portable  tables  for  the 
classes.  On  the  main  floor,  perhaps  you  noticed, 
we  had  taken  up  the  benches  in  the  class  rooms 
and  screwed  them  on  to  long  planks.  In  that  way 
two  men  can  lift  all  the  school  benches  to  one  side 
of  the  room  and  place  the  folding  chairs  in  posi- 
tion in  just  a  few  minutes.  Upstairs  here  we  store 
the  wooden  horses  and  the  boards  that  make  the 
tables  in  one  of  the  cloak  rooms,  and  keep  all  the 
supplies  in  that  little  storeroom  I  showed  you. 

"By  the  way,  here  is  an  interesting  room.  It  is 
a  beauty  parlor.  Here  we  built  a  shelf  under  the 
blackboard  and  had  our  electrician  put  in  a  few 
light  sockets.  These  do  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  class  room  activities,  and  yet  make  this 
room  a  complete  beauty  parlor  where  the  girls 
learn  to  manicure  and  marcel  under  the  direction 
of  an  expert  beauty  specialist. 

"Doug  Fairbanks?  Why,  yes,  Hans.  We  are 
going  to  have  him  in  The  Three  Musketeers  this 
week.  Every  Saturday  we  have  movies  for  the 
boys  at  1 :30  and  for  the  girls  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  it  costs  them  a  penny  to  get  in.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  Wednesday  evening  movie 
when  the  whole  family  comes.  We  have  someone 
to  play  piano  at  the  movies  and  sometimes  the 
children  sing  or  give  stunts.  Then,  of  course,  we 
will  have  a  great  Christmas  celebration,  and  spe- 
cial dances  throughout  the  winter,  and  the  closing 
banquet  which  you  must  be  sure  to  attend. 

"That  reminds  me,  Hilda.  I  didn't  tell  you 
about  our  social  dancing  class.  Here  we  are.  This 


is  the  kindergarten  room  which  we  use  three  nights 
a  week  for  instruction  in  social  dancing.  We 
charge  one  dollar  for  ten  lessons  for  the  class 
instruction.  Then  every  Saturday  evening  we  have 
a  dance  which  costs  each  person  twenty-five  cents. 
In  that  way  we  are  able  to  teach  the  young  men 
and  women  the  proper  dancing  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  our  Saturday  night  dances 
at  little  expense.  We  have  a  number  of  instructors 
here  who  act  as  chaperones,  and  so  everyone 
seems  to  have  a  good  time  and  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty. 

"I  really  must  be  going  back  to  my  office. 
Won't  you  come  with  me?  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
about  the  women's  gymnasium  class,  Mrs.  Olson. 
It  meets  every  Thursday  evening  for  gymnastics, 
dancing,  and  games,  and  a  class  for  business  girls 
meets  on  Tuesday  evenings  which  you  might  like 
to  join,  Hilda.  Yes,  we  have  a  great  many  activi- 
ties and  we  are  always  willing  to  plan  for  more  if 
there  is  sufficient  demand.  I  tried  to  show  you  and 
tell  you  about  everything  we  have  here,  but  really 
you  cannot  know  the  use  to  which  these  school 
houses  are  put  until  you  have  come  to  them  con- 
stantly for  several  years.  Yes,  they  are  well  named 
The  Lighted  School  Houses.'  I  am  glad  that  you 
feel  it  is  a  friendly  place.  We  have  such  good 
times  here  and  everyone  knows  everyone  else. 

"You  want  to  join  some  of  the  classes?  Well, 
that's  fine !  Just  fill  out  these  slips.  You  are  going 
to  work  in  the  manual  training  shop,  Mr.  Olson? 
And  Mrs.  Olson,  what  do  you  want  to  do?  Bas- 
ketry? Yes,  indeed,  Tuesday  evenings.  Three 
evenings  a  week  if  you  like.  I  knew  you  were 
most  interested  in  the  dancing  class,  Hilda.  It's 
really  lots  of  fun  and  you  will  meet  very  interest- 
ing girls  in  that  class.  And  what  about  you,  Hans  ? 
Bombardment?  I  thought  so.  Well,  when  you 
come  on  Thursday  evening  you  tell  Mr.  Herman 
who  has  charge  of  the  boys'  games  that  you 
want  to  learn  to  play  bombardment  and  to  try  out 
for  the  team. 

"Well,  that's  a  splendid  idea,  Mrs.  Olson.  If 
your  relatives  have  just  come  over  from  the  old 
country  they  surely  ought  to  join  our  English 
class,  and  you  can  help  them  get  acquainted  and 
interested  in  the  other  activities  of  the  social 
center.  I  certainly  am  glad  you  thought  of  that. 
Bring  them  tomorrow  evening. 

"Jimmie,  let  us  have  the  Olsons'  wraps. 

"Yes,  we  always  have  everyone  check  their  hats 
and  coats.  It  makes  the  Center  more  dignified 
(Coninued  on  page  750) 


Notes  on  the  Youth  Movement 

in  Germany* 


BY 


RALEIGH  SCHORLING 


It  is  doubtful  whether  in  all  history  one  can  find 
a  more  interesting  sociological  phenomenon  than 
the  youth  movement  in  relation  to  the  German 
schools.  If  some  bright  morning  thousands  of 
youngsters  in  the  high  schools  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Flint,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Jackson,  Lansing 
and  other  towns  were  to  leave  school  as  a  protest, 
many  of  them  not  to  return  for  weeks  and  months 
— and  some  of  them  never — we  should  certainly 
be  very  much  surprised  and  perhaps  even  alarmed. 
But  beginning  about  1907  this  is  precisely  what 
happened  on  a  very  large  scale  in  hundreds  of 
German  schools.  I  suppose  we  should  call  it  a 
strike  if  anything  like  this  happened  in  America. 

No  one  seems  to  know  who  was  responsible  for 
the  beginning  of  the  youth  movement.  Indeed 
it  appears  to  have  come  as  a  spontaneous  protest 
against  the  formal  curriculum,  against  the  arti- 
ficial character  of  city  life,  against  what  seemed 
to  the  young  people  to  have  been  the  deceptions 
of  religion,  against  the  aristocratic  organization 
of  family  life  particularly  as  concerns  the  father's 
authority  and  lack  of  comradely  spirit,  and  finally 
against  certain  adult  practices  as,  for  example, 
excessive  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  These  young 
people  organized  sub-standards  and  ideals.  This 
code  is  not  unlike  our  manual  for  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  It  is  idealistic  and  is  in  its  objec- 
tives, I  think,  altogether  fine  and  desirable. 

Today  there  are  in  Germany  about  three  thou- 
sand Herbergen.  These  overnight  shelters  corre- 
spond to  our  tourists'  camps,  but  they  are  much 
more  substantial  and  elaborate.  The  most  beauti- 
ful of  these  shelters  is  the  famous  Hohenstein 
castle.  Dr.  Woody  and  I  visited  it  one  Sunday 
and  found  gathered  there  about  three  thousand 
young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  German 
Democracy.  They  came  over  the  hills  in  groups 
of  thirty  or  forty.  In  recent  years  the  youth 
movement  has  been  captured  by  adults  represent- 
ing the  school,  the  church,  and  the  government, 

*From  November,  1929,  School  of  Education  Bulletin,  published 
by  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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and  each  youth  group  is  usually  accompanied  by 
a  preacher,  a  priest  or  a  teacher. 

It  is  not  possible  to  buy  any  liquor  or  tobacco 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  one  of  these  over- 
night shelters.  This  is  curious,  for  in  Germany 
there  has  been  practically  no  agitation  or  propa- 
ganda for  prohibition.  The  regulation  which  ex- 
ists was  developed  by  the  young  people  as  a  pro- 
test measure. 

In  general,  one  may  say  that  the  youth  of  Ger- 
many is  in  motion  and  is  singing.  The  groups 
have  developed  a  large  number  of  songs  and  they 
sing  them  gloriously.  We  asked  one  group  which 
came  singing  over  the  hill  how  long  they  had 
been  away  from  home  and  their  response  was 
"Five  weeks."  To  the  question,  "Where  are  you 
going?"  the  reply  was,  "We  are  not  quite  sure; 
we  are  having  a  meeting  this  afternoon  to  talk  it 
over."  "When  will  you  get  back?"  "Oh,  in  two 
or  three  weeks ;  certainly  before  school  opens." 

Emphasis  on  Physical  Education 

The  youth  movement  has  influenced  a  number 
of  -important  modifications  in  German  education. 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  changes  has  re- 
sulted in  the  enormous  emphasis  now  placed  on 
physical  education,  particularly  on  outdoor  games. 
A  second  contribution  of  the  movement  is  a  very 
wide  use  of  the  school  excursion.  Whole  classes 
go  with  their  teachers  for  long  trips  to  study  a 
particular  topic  included  in  some  course.  Still 
another  product  of  the  youth  movement  is  the 
vacation  school,  with  its  enriched  curriculum  and 
its  emphasis  on  a  program  of  citizenship.  The 
practice  of  creating  a  country  school  to  supplement 
the  curriculum  of  children  who  ordinarily  attend 
city  schools  represents  an  effort  to  incorporate  the 
back-to-nature  program  initiated  by  the  youth 
movement.  And,  finally,  the  youth  movement  has 
helped  give  momentum  to  the  forces  which  have 
brought  about  the  differentiated  curriculum  now 
found  in  the  schools  of  many  communities. 


The  Use  of  Leisure* 


BY 


EDWARD  L.  THORNDIKE, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


I  am  speaking  to  you  as  a  psychologist,  bring- 
ing to  your  attention  some  of  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples about  work  and  leisure  which  psychology, 
the  science  of  human  nature  and  behavior,  reveals. 
I  can  note  only  a  very  few  of  these  facts  and 
principles,  and  with  little  explanation  or  illustra- 
tion. 

s^ 

We  should  all  agree  that  one  chief  use  of  leisure 
is  to  restore  or  renew  or  recreate  the  general 
health  and  well-being  of  the  body  which  work  may 
e  lessened  or  destroyed.  It  is  equally  true 
that  the  health  and  well  being  of  the  mind  and 
soul  (or,  if  you  prefer,  of  the  action  of  the  brain 
which  corresponds  to  mind  and  soul)  may  need 
restoration  or  recreation.  And  this  seems  of 
great  importance  (under  the  conditions  of  mod- 
ern life). 

If  a  human  being's  mind  and  soul,  as  well  as 
his  body,  are  in  good  health,  he  can  face  most 
of  the  realities  of  life  and  enjoy  doing  his  best 
with  them.  Eating  and  sleeping,  walking  down 
the  street,  riding  in  the  train,  making  love  and 
fighting,  winning  and  being  beaten,  talking  with 
friends,  making  acquaintances,  watching  strang- 
ers, the  work  of  farm  or  factory,  the  routine  of 
keeping  house,  family  life  and  the  ordinary  care 
of  children,  are  then  pleasures.  But  if  a  man's 
mind  and  soul  are  ill,  that  sets  a  curse  on  the 
world.  The  normal  flow  of  life  tends  to  become 
a  long  incessant  line  of  burdens,  irritations, 
slights,  failures  and  pains.  He  either  faces  these 
and  does  his  best  in  suffering  or  takes  refuge 
from  the  realities  of  life  in  day  dreaming  or  in 
some  mystical  cult  which  pretends  that  the  world 
is  other  than  it  is. 

So  one  use  for  leisure  is  to  recreate  health  in 
mind  and  soul,  or  to  protect  it  against  possible 
attacks.  Psychology  makes  several  recommen- 
dations in  this  regard,  some  of  which  are  con- 
firmations of  Solomon  and  Shakespeare  and  the 
wise  men  of  all  ages,  some  of  which  are  rather 
novel — like  the  sage's  psychology  recommends 


*A  talk  delivered  by  Professor  Thorndike  before  the  students 
of  Teachers  College.  A  briefer  report  appeared  in  a  previous 
issue  of  Playground  and  Recreation. 


sleep  and  a  good  conscience  as  two  standard  medi- 
cines for  the  mind. 

,-Whenever  our  use  of  leisure  interferes  with 
*sleep,  a  risk  is  run.  An  occasional  large  dose  of 
evening  entertainment  is  desirable  as  a  celebra- 
tion, and  an  exceptional  event  to  plan  for  and 
cherish  in  memory,  though  the  custom  of  holidays 
seems  even  sounder,  but  on  the  whole,  psychology 
is  suspicious  of  amusements  in  proportion  to  their 
proximity  to  midnight. 

The  principle  of  a  good  conscience  is  broadened 
by  psychology  to  mean  not  only  the  absence  of 
a  sense  of  guilt  and  remorse,  but  also  the  absence 
of  worry  and  anxiety  about  oneself  from  any 
point  of  view,  and  the  presence  of  a  sense  of  gen- 
eral competence  or  power  to  do  what  the  world 
requires  of  us.  Also  it  is  modified  by  psychology 
to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  human  beings 
differ  one  from  another  in  mind  and  soul  even 
more  than  in  body,  so  that  the  behavior  and 
achievements  which  should  be  a  cause  of  chagrin 
and  remorse  and  shame  to  one  person  may  war- 
rant a  full  self-respect  in  another. 

It  is  our  neglect  of  such  differences  in  individ- 
uals that  causes  many  of  the  misuses  of  both  work 
.and  leisure. 

Psychology  would  set  up  the  general  rule  that, 
I  other  things  being  equal,  an  activity  benefits  the 
•  health  of  mind  and  soul  in  proportion  as  it  makes 
the  person  feel  himself  to  be  worth  while,  a  suc- 
cess ;   estimable  in  the  opinion  of   those  whose 
/    esteem  he  craves,  and  especially  in  his  own.     For 
example,  if  he  is  to  use  his  leisure  to  play  a  game, 
it  should,  other  things  being  equal,  be  a  game  at 
which  he  can  improve  and  win  a  fair  percentage 
of  victories. 

Gardening,  making  things  with  tools,  hunting 
with   gun   or   camera,    fishing,   camping,    hiking, 
swimming,  sailing  and  horse-back  riding,  are  ad- 
mirable uses  of  leisure  of  many  reasons,  but  partly 
because  each  person  can  succeed,  can  produce  a 
result  which  is  satisfying  to  him. 
/     Psychology  would  require  careful  attention  to 
i  an  individual's  nature  in  applying  this  rule.  Euchre 
is  for  some  the  same  as  bridge  is  for  others.  The 
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comic  pictures  in  the  newspapers  may  give  those 
of  us  whose  intelligence  quotients  and  esthetic 
quotients  are  low,  very  much  the  same  benefit 
that  Aristophanes  gives  to  Gilbert  Murray's  leis- 
ure hours.  The  same  dinner  and  reception  which 
makes  a  good-looking,  talkative,  sociable  girl  thrill 
with  the  joy  of  life  and  feel  herself  a  true  woman 
and  a  power  in  the  world,  may  make  her  shy  and 
gawky  brother  wish  that  he  were  under  an  auto- 
mobile or  in  the  trenches.  The  sort  of  party^ 
ivhere  people  pair  off  male  and  female  is  in  many 
ivays  admirable  for  adolescents,  one  of  their  suc- 
cesses in  life  being  to  find  suitable  mates,  or  at 
any  rate,  mates  of  some  kind  or  description.  But 
the  extension  of  such  sex  appraisal  and  courtship 
preliminaries  into  adult  leisure  seems  unhealthy, — 
a  morbid  attempt  to  enforce  a  prolongation  of 
adolescence.  The  uses  of  leisure  by  men  and 
women  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  described  in 
many  modern  novels  seem  to  the  psychologist 
such  as  would  make  the  participants  unhappy, 
bitter  and  neurasthenic,  as  indeed  they  seem 
to  be. 

We  need  foresight  and  planning  of  our  leisure. 
You,  to  whom  I  speak,  represent  the  tip  top  of 
American  intelligence  and  wisdom,  yet  many  of 
you  fail  to  reason  out  thoroughly  what  activities 
really  give  you  large  returns  of  enjoyment,  power 
and  satisfaction,  and  to  provide  these  for  your 
leisure  hours.  You  plan  your  work  but  you  leave 
your  leisure  to  chance. 

You  find  yourself  spending  time  at  parties  that 
really  fatigue  you,  games  that  really  irritate  you, 
and  entertainments  that  really  bore  you.  Some 
of  you  have  come  here  to  this  meeting  though 
you  know  a  dozen  things  better  for  you  to  do. 

One  should,  of  course,  not  only  learn  what 
activities  of  leisure  give  him  real  enjoyment,  rest, 
power,  and  satisfaction,  he  should  also  consider 
what  effect  his  use  of  them  will  have  upon  the 
common  good. 

We  can  rank  such  activities  approximately  in  a 
scale  giving  each  a  score  for  general  goodness  or 
benefit  to  the  world,  from  such  moderate  values 
as  say  playing  cribbage  peacefully  with  one's  wife 
up  to  such  high  ones  as  discovering  the  cause  and 
remedy  for  diabetes,  and  down  to  such  low  ones 
as  tormenting  animals  or  nagging  one's  children. 
We  should  try  to  keep  the  average  score  for  all 
our  activities,  of  work  and  of  leisure,  reasonably 
high. 

It  is  not  my  promise  to  moralize,  but  I  may  sug- 
gest a  convenient  rough  working  rule.  An  activ- 


ity  is  likely  to  be  good  in  proportion  as  it  gratifies 
one  or  more  human  wants  or  cravings  without 
interfering  with  others.  Thus  complaining  about 
one's  troubles  or  slandering  one's  neighbor  is  very 
low  because  it  adds  little  or  nothing  to  one's  own 
satisfaction  and  makes  misery  for  everybody  else. 
The  activity  of  the  artist  in  creating  beauty,  or 
the  scientist  in  discovering  truth,  or  the  man  of 
affairs  in  promoting  justice,  is  very  high  because 
they  are  happier  in  doing  this  than  they  would  be 
in  doing  anything  else,  and  their  act  adds  to  the 
satisfactions  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others, 
possibly  even  to  the  welfare  of  all  men  forever. 


Supervision  in  Idle 
Hours 

Lawes  said  the  weak  link  in  the  present  school 
curricula  is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  provide  for 
the  supervision  of  the  child's  leisure  hours. 

"The  well-rounded  education  that  will  train  the 
child  for  good  citizenship  demands  that  the  pres- 
ent curriculum  be  supplemented  by  supervised 
leisure,  by  vocational  guidance  and  training  and 
by  effective  handling  of  delinquents. 

"He  laid  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  prisoners  who  have  come  under 
his  observation  had  no  special  training  in  any  trade 
or  calling.  He  stressed  the  importance  of  teaching 
every  child  how  to  do  something  as  the  best 
method  of  making  good  citizens  out  of  them. 

"The  combined  influence  of  the  church,  the 
home  and  school,  he  said,  must  work  for  better 
living.  There  is  no  simple  remedy  for  crime  pre- 
vention. The  church  cannot  hope  for  intimate  and 
last  contact  with  man's  spiritual  growth  without 
deep  concern  for  his  social  welfare."- —  Extract 
from  article  entitled  Sing  Sing  Warden  Addresses 
Teachers  on , School  and  Crime,  which  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Globe-Democrat,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
November  16,  1929. 


"Children  love  a  charming  home;  they  love  to 
take  part  in  making  it  so ;  and  they  love  best  of  all 
finding  that  their  own  special  pleasures  and  chosen 
occupations  can  be  welcomed,  appreciated  and 
needed  in  it." — Ethel  Puffer  Howes. 
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Ultimate   Values  and   Decisions 

The  real  ends  of  public  recreation  work  are 
intangible  and  therefore  do  not  admit  of  exact 
treatment  statistically.  We  set  in  motion  certain 
processes  i^i  carrying  on  our  work  of  public  recre- 
ation, expecting  to  accomplish  certain  changes  in 
human  behavior  which  we  speak  of  in  terms  of 
joy  and  happiness,  improved  health,  decreasing 
juvenile  delinquency  and  better  citizenship. 

Notwithstanding  our  lack  of  exact  knowledge 
of  the  final  results  of  our  work,  we  have  developed 
an  optimistic  faith  in  its  value.  This  faith  is  not 
without  foundation.  It  is  based  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  ourselves  and  others,  of  improvements  in 
human  behavior  seemingly  resulting  from  influ- 
ences emanating  from  our  work.  It  is  shared  by 
the  general  public  who  vote  funds  for  the  support 
of  the  public  recreation  work.  They  are  satisfied 
that  the  establishment  of  playgrounds,  swimming 
pools,  camps  and  beaches,  and  the  supervision  of 
activities  thereon,  conduce  to  the  public  weal. 

This  question  of  ultimate  value  should  be  raised 
by  the  public  as  well  as  by  ourselves.  If  moral 
efficiency,  civic  efficiency  and  health  could  be  de- 
fined and  the  process  of  acquiring  them  deter- 
mined, I  am  sure  much  waste  motion  would  be 
eliminated  and  greater  results  achieved.  The 
answer  to  the  question  of  ultimate  values  and  their 
measurement  is  not  for  administrators  to  deter- 
mine. There  are  others  better  fitted  by  tempera- 
ment and  training  to  attack  this  problem.  They 
are  the  experimental  and  educational  psychologists 
and  physiologists,  many  of  whom  are  devoting 
themselves  to  this  field  of  inquiry. 

Immediate  Outcomes 

The  administrator  of  public  recreation  work 
concerns  himself  directly  with  the  immediate  out- 
comes of  his  work.  In  this  regard  he  is  like  the 
managing  head  of  any  industry.  He  is  concerned 
with  the  immediate  outcome  of  the  productive 


processes  under  his  control.  The  automobile 
manufacturer  is  concerned  with  the  number  of 
automobiles  of  various  models  turned  out  by  his 
factory  and  with  the  durability  of  his  product. 
The  burden  of  proof  of  the  ultimate  value  of  auto- 
bile  riding  does  not  rest  upon  him,  although  he 
may  be  philosophically  interested!  in  the  question. 
His  business  is  to  meet  a  public  demand  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible.  The  recreation  executive  is 
concerned  likewise  with  meeting  a  public  demand. 
He  meets  it  by  building  playgrounds,  community 
houses,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  camps,  golf 
courses  and  other  facilities  and  equipment  con- 
tained in  them,  and  by  organizing  and  supervising 
the  numerous  activities  that  make  up  the  recrea- 
tional life  of  the  community.  The  output  of  the 
recreational  "factory"  is  people  engaged  in  activi- 
ties. The  number  of  people  engaging  in  activities 
is  the  measure  of  ' 'production."  Increasing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  recreative  activity  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  recreation  executive  or  ad- 
ministrator. 

As  a  group  of  executives  we  have  not  been  as 
greatly  concerned  with  the  problem  of  production 
as  have  executives  in  other  fields,  plainly  not_as — 
much  as  executives  in  commercial  fields.  This  is 
doubtless  due  in  large  degree  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  subject  to  the  spur  of  competition  as  com- 
mercial executives  are.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  monopoly  in  commercial  enterprises  places  no 
premium  upon  efficiency.  Public  recreation  is,  in 
each  community,  a  monopoly.  There  is  lacking 
that  constant  incentive  to  efficiency  which  results 
in  increased  output  or  accomplishment.  Efficiency 
needs  to  be  induced  artificially  in  our  work, 
whereas  in  commercial  fields  it  flows  naturally  out 
of  a  condition  of  constant  competition  for  busi- 
ness. 

Units  of  Work  Done 

The  first  step  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  any 
enterprise  is  to  define  its  unit  of  output  or  its  unit 
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of  accomplishment.  The  second  step  is  to  measure 
or  compute  the  number  of  units  produced  in  a 
given  time.  We  greatly  need  in  public  recreation 
work  to  develop  standard  units  of  measure  of 
work  done  or  service  rendered.  The  value  of  such 
units  can  hardly  be  over-emphasized.  If  we  had 
such  units  we  could  compare  the  output  or  service 
rendered  by  one  recreation  place  with  that  of  an- 
other or  of  one  recreation  system  with  another. 
The  use  of  such  units  would  promote  efficiency 
by  focusing  attention  upon  accomplishment.  It 
would  enable  the  executive  to  detect  weaknesses 
in  his  organization  which  should  be  bolstered  up 
or  corrected.  It  would  furnish  some  approach  to 
the  problem  of  judging  the  efficiency  of  employees. 
It  would  aid  in  determining  the  relative  value  of 
different  procedures  under  like  conditions,  or  of 
like  procedures  under  different  conditions.  Given 
a  playground  we  could  determine  that  one  method 
of  promotion  of  an  activity  succeeds  better  than 
another.  Given  a  class  in  a  certain  activity  we 
could  determine  that  one  method  of  instruction  is 
superior  to  another.  Given  a  certain  method  of 
encouraging  use  of  swimming  pools  we  could 
determine  that  it  works  well  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  not  so  well  under  others. 

That  we  are  not  totally  lacking  in  units  of  meas- 
ure of  work  done  or  service  rendered  is  realized 
when  one  records  the  units  which  are  often  used. 
The  following  is  a  partial  list  with  reference  to 
certain  kinds  of  services : 

Playgrounds 

1.  Unit  of  Attendance 

Differentiated  by:   (a)  Age  groups 

(b)  Sex  groups 

(c)  Racial  groups 

(d)  Season 

(e)  Day  of  the  week 

(f )  Facility  used 

(g)  Participants 

(h)   Non-participants 
(Spectators) 

2.  Games  played 

3.  Meetings  of  juvenile  character  building 

groups 

4.  Meetings  of  adult  self -organized  groups 

5.  Instruction  classes 

Swimming  Pools 

1.  Attendance,  variously  differentiated 

2.  Lessons  given 

3.  Tests  passed 


Camps 

1.  Attendance,  variously  differentiated 

2.  Units  of  participation  in  various  activities 

3.  Meals  served 

4.  Duration  of  stay  in  terms  of  "campers  days" 

Beaches 

1.  Attendance, 

Differentiated  by:   (a)   Bathers 

(b)  Non-bathers 

(c)  Group  picnics 

(d)  Rescues  made 

2.  Units  of  participation  in  various  activities 

Golf  Courses 

1.  Games  played 

2.  Lessons  given 

3.  Attendance,  variously  differentiated 

Promotional  and  Consultation  Services 

1.  Interviews 

2.  Group  conferences 

3.  Instruction  to   (a)    Individuals 

(b)   Groups 

4.  Newspaper  notices  in  inches 

5.  Magazine  articles 

6.  Addresses 

7.  Posters  distributed 

Relation  to  Units  of  Effort  Exerted 

The  list  of  units  of  measure  given  above  is  by 
no  means  complete.  It  merely  suggests  certain 
units  which  may  be  easily  computed  and  collected 
and  which  lend  themselves  to  statistical  treatment. 
The  statistical  method  of  dealing  with  facts  may 
be  denned  as  the  method  of  showing  relationships 
between  units.  The  determination  of  units  of 
service  rendered  is  not  valuable  in  itself  but  the 
relationship  of  these  units  to  other  units  becomes 
valuable  as  an  aid  to  efficiency.  Attendance  alone 
means  little,  but  attendance  in  relation  to  area  and 
to  cost  means  much.  Efficiency  is  always  a  rela- 
tive matter.  It  is  the  output  in  relation  to  the 
effort ;  or  the  service  in  relation  to  the  cost ;  or  the 
production  in  relation  to  the  means  used  to  pro- 
duce. We  need,  therefore,  in  addition  to  units  of 
measure  of  work  done  or  service  rendered  other 
units  of  means  employed.  Such  units  are  common 
to  most  human  enterprises  and  are  expressed  most 
frequently  in  terms  of  man  power,  hours  of  labor, 
time  and  dollars  of  expenditure. 

Examples 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  expound 
at  length  upon  the  application  of  the  statistical 
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method  to  the  public  recreation  work.  If  I  can 
show  in  some  brief  fashion  some  of  the  results 
that  may  be  expected  from  such  application  in  a 
most  elementary  manner,  I  will  consider  my  object 
accomplished.  As  far  as  I  can  determine,  no  one 
has  approached  the  problem  of  public  recreation 
from  the  statistical  point  of  view  at  all  thoroughly. 
Public  recreation  work  is  a  comparatively  new 
field  of  endeavor  and  has  only  begun  to  become 
sufficiently  standardized  in  its  methods  and  accom- 
plishments to  warrant  statistical  treatment.  Some 
sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  at  statistical 
application  with  most  promising  results.  The 
Recreation  Department  of  San  Francisco,  which 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  established  depart- 
ments in  the  country,  has  recently  employed  a 
statistician  on  full  time  in  an  effort  to  promote 
greater  efficiency.  One  of  the  first  problems  at- 
tacked was  the  problem  of  supplies.  By  reason  of 
the  facts  brought  out  by  this  study,  the  cost  of 
supplies  was  reduced  almost  in  half.  The  signif- 
icance of  this  result  is  that  more  money  was  re- 
leased to  perform  other  needed  services  to  meet 
insistent  demands  of  the  public. 

The  remaining  portions  of  this  paper  will  be 
devoted  to  mention  of  some  problems  that  have 
been  successfully  approached  by  statistical  study, 
and  a  partial  indication  of  the  results  of  such 
study. 

Attendance  and  Distance  Travelled 

A  certain  playground  in  a  highly  developed 
neighborhood  rated  low  in  total  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  comparison  with  other  playgrounds 
no  better  equipped.  A  survey  of  the  neighborhood 
showed  that  a  major  traffic  artery  passed  within 
one  block  of  the  playground  and  seemed  to  cut 
the  ground  off  from  a  potential  field  of  service. 
Between  this  artery  and  the  playground  lay  a 
couple  of  large  industries  (motion  picture  lots) 
covering  two  or  three  whole  blocks  of  area.  These 
industries  and  the  traffic  artery  were  offered  fre- 
quently as  explanations  of  the  low  attendance. 

For  the  period  of  one  month  the  residence  of 
every  person  who  visited  the  playground  was 
noted  upon  a  map.  Different  colored  tacks  were 
inserted  in  the  map  representing  different  age 
groups  and  sexes.  The  resulting  picture  and  com- 
putations proved  that  the  theoretical  barriers  were 
absolutely  inoperative.  Other  reasons  for  the  low 
attendance  had  to  be  sought. 

This  study  and  similar  studies  carried  out  at 
several  playgrounds  indicated  that  the  radius  of 
highly  effective  service  of  a  neighborhood  play- 


ground is  not  over  one-quarter  mile  for  children 
less  than  twelve  years  of  age.  The  number  of 
children  living  between  one-quarter  mile  and  one- 
half  mile  from  the  playground  is  more  than  three 
hundred  per  cent  greater  than  the  number  living 
within  one-quarter  mile.  Yet  the  former  outnum- 
ber the  latter  as  playground  patrons  only  thirty- 
one  per  cent.  Children  not  over  twelve  who  trav- 
elled less  than  one-half  mile  to  the  playground 
constituted  two-thirds  of  the  attendance.  That 
adults  travel  farther  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that 
approximately  one-half  travelled  over  one-half 
mile  to  the  playground.  Such  studies  are  highly 
valuable  as  aids  in  the  placement  of  neighborhood 
playgrounds. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  conducting  the  play- 
ground already  referred  to  was  extremely  high  in 
relation  to  other  grounds.  During  the  year  1927- 
28  it  was  $0.08  per  unit  of  attendance.  Increases 
in  average  daily  attendance  which  resulted  from 
special  efforts  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the 
ground  and  rigid  economies  that  special  study 
showed  to  be  practicable  brought  down  the  cost 
per  unit  of  attendance  to  $0.035  for  the  period 
from  July  1,  1928,  to  June  1,  1929. 

Safety  Study 

The  establishment  of  public  playgrounds  has 
always  been  justified  as  a  means  of  providing 
safer  places  for  the  play  of  children  than  the 
places  upon  which  they  are  ordinarily  inclined  to 
play.  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  how  safe 
a  playground  is.  In  order  to  answer  this  question 
a  study  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Henderson 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Playground 
and  Recreation.  The  study  covered  a  period  of 
thirty-nine  months  and  involved  a  total  of 
3,724,483  visits  by  the  public  to  the  playgrounds. 
During  this  period  there  were  seventy-six  acci- 
dents sufficiently  serious  to  report  to  the  office. 
The  rate  of  accidents  was  2.04  per  100,000  visits. 

Some  interesting  facts  developed  from  this 
study  which  are  useful  as  guides  in  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  accidents  on  playgrounds.  It 
was  found  that  unorganized  play  contfibuted  an 
unduly  large  proportion  of  accidents  and  that 
apparatus  play  caused  more  accidents  relatively 
than  organized  games  and  athletics.  Eighty-four 
per  cent  of  all  accidents  occurred  to  participants 
in  a  specified  activity  and  only  six  per  cent  af- 
fected spectators.  The  pieces  of  apparatus  which 
contributed  most  to  the  total  of  accidents  were 
the  sliding  poles,  flying  rings,  straightaway  trav- 
elling rings,  high  slide  and  the  combination  gym- 
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nasium  frame.  As  a  result  of  this  information, 
the  sliding  pole  is  being  eliminated  from  the 
standard  equipment  on  the  Los  Angeles  Play- 
grounds. 

Of  the  different  organized  games  played  on  the 
playgrounds  the  following  proved  to  be  most  pro- 
ductive of  accidents  in  the  order  named:  Base- 
ball, playground  ball,  American  football,  volley- 
ball. The  bulk  of  baseball  and  playground  ball 
injuries  were  due  to  careless  handling  of  the  bat, 
which  indicated  that  more  supervision  and  in- 
struction regarding  the  use  of  bats  should  be 
undertaken.  Football  accidents  were  decidedly  les- 
sened by  barring  tackle  football,  except  on  permit 
for  a  specific  game  at  a  place  suited  to  the  activity. 

Note:  In  the  fifteen  months  following  this 
study,  as  a  result  of  the  additional  precautions 
taken  and  instruction  given,  the  accident  rate  was 
reduced  to  1.27  per  100,000  visits. 

Cost  of  Operation  per  Attendance  Unit 
In  1925  statistics  were  obtained  from  eighteen 
cities  which  showed  that  the  average  cost  of  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  playgrounds  was  $0.07 
per  individual  visit  to  the  playground.  The  range 
of  costs  was  from  $0.022  to  $0.21.  Similar  cost 
records  have  been  kept  for  the  City  of  Los  An- 
geles for  three  years  as  follows : 

1925-1926 $0.107 

1926-1927 0.077 

1927-1928 0.053 

1928-1929 0.055 

From  these  basic  data  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
be  readily  possible  to  compute  the  approximate 
cost  of  universal  playground  service  in  any  city. 
Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  there  are  250,- 
000  minors  capable  of  attending  playgrounds  in 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  If  each  attended  a 
playground  one-half  the  days  of  the  year  there 
would  be  45,625,000  visits  in  a  year.  Adding  an 
adult  attendance  of  one-half  the  minor  attendance 
gives  a  gross  attendance  at  playgrounds  of  68,- 
437,500.  Assuming  $.05  as  the  cost  of  rendering 
playground  service  to  an  individual  we  find  that 
the  cost  of  serving  the  gross  attendance  for  one 
year  would  be  $3,421,875.  This  is  more  than  ten 
times  the  amount  spent  by  the  Department  of 
Playground  and  Recreation  on  playground  serv- 
ice during  the  year  1928-29  and  more  than  eight 
times  the  amount  spent  by  the  said  department 
and  the  School  Department  together.  If  the  fre- 
quency of  attendance  quoted  as  a  basis  is  consid- 
ered indicative  of  universal  playground  service 


it  is   evident  that  we  have  gone  roughly,  only 
\2l/2%  of  the  way  in  providing  such  service. 

Food  and  Salary  Costs  at  Municipal  Camps 

In  the  administration  of  municipal  camps  it  is 
always  a  question  to  know  how  much  money 
should  be  set  aside  for  various  items  of  expendi- 
ture and  particularly  for  the  two  largest  single 
items,  food  and  salaries.  As  in  every  other  enter- 
prise there  is  a  tendency  also  to  increase  the  em- 
ployed personnel  at  a  camp  way  beyond  the  finan- 
cial capacity  of  the  organization.  The  best  guide 
in  the  determination  of  these  matters  is  past  ex- 
perience. The  amount  of  food  to  be  consumed 
and  the  amount  of  personal  services  to  be  engaged 
in  operating  a  camp  are  two  variable  factors  which 
are  relative  to  the  number  of  people  to  be  served. 

By  a  very  simple  statistical  computation  the  re- 
lation between  food  and  attendance  and  between 
salaries  and  attendance  during  past  years  can  be 
determined  and  a  budget  for  both  items  of  food 
and  salaries  hypothecated  for  a  coming  season  on 
the  basis  of  an  estimated  attendance.  This  pro- 
cess of  budget  making  is  fundamentally  sound  and 
if  it  is  followed  up  by  careful  budgetary  control 
as  the  camp  season  progresses,  will  be  very  help- 
ful in  conducting  such  an  enterprise  as  a  muni- 
cipal camp,  on  a  business  basis. 

Below  are  given  basic  data  on  food  budget  and 
salaries  budget  as  for  one  of  the  municipal  camps 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles : 

CAMP    SEELEY    (FOOD) 


Pro- 

Mean hy 

posed 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Season 

1929 

Attendance 

13,165 

14,622 

14,780 

13,515 

14,400 

Meals 

42,728 

51,117 

59,189 

45,854 

47,520 

Ratio  attend. 

to    meals 

1-3.25 

1-3.49 

1-400 

1-3.39 

1-3.53 

1-3.3 

Food  cost 

$5,713 

$5,907 

$5,913 

$6,695 

$5,702 

Food  cost  per  meal 

$.134 

$.087 

$.100 

$.146 

$.Vl7 

$.120 

CAMP  SEELEY  (SALARIES) 


Employees   days  ? 

Volunteers  days  1,317 
Campers  Days  12,071 
Salaries  $3,313 

Ratio   salaries   to 

campers  days  1-.274 


972 

1,437 

14,266 

$3,867 


2,831 

1,658 

14,780 

$4,776 


1,184 

1,876 

12,312 

$4,995 


1,662 
1,572 


1-.264     1-.323     1-.405 


14,400 
$4,032 

1-.28 


The  significance  of  each  of  these  examples  has 
only  been  briefly  touched  upon  but  it  would  be 
evident  to  everyone  that  the  facts  revealed  by  this 
statistical  treatment  of  unit  factors  have  even 
more  far-reaching  significance  than  has  been 
stated. 

As  the  amount  of  expenditure  for  public  rec- 
reation increases  as  it  is  bound  to  increase  in  the 
future,  there  is  going  to  be  an  increasing  demand 
that  results  be  shown  and  that  efficiency  be  pro- 
(Coninucd  on  page  751) 


The  Rochester  Survey 


One  of  the  most  thorough-going  pieces  of  sur- 
vey work  recently  done  in  the  field  of  public  rec- 
reation is  the  Survey  of  Recreational  Facilities  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  prepared  by  Charles  B. 
Raitt  for  the  Rochester  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search. The  study  includes  public,  or  tax  sup- 
ported, recreation  and  semi-public  recreation  sup- 
ported by  contributions ;  commercial  recreation  ; 
recreational  provision  by  industrial  establishments, 
and  recreational  provision  by  such  private  groups 
such  as  churches,  clubs,  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. 

The  facts  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  sur- 
vey to  bring  out  and  the  objectives  to  be  attained 
were  reported  to  be : 

What  agencies  are  rendering  recreational 
service 

What  available  recreational  facilities  there  are 
in  the  city 

How  these  facilities  are  distributed  throughout 
the  city 

To  what  extent  they  are  used 
Various  types  and  quality  of  service  rendered 
Amount  invested  in  properties  and  equipment 
Annual  expenditure  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. 

"With  these  findings  and  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  facts,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  city's  rec- 
reational needs  with  relation  to  present  facilities, 
additional  facilities  and  betterment  of  service. 
Also  based  on  these  facts  it  will  be  possible  to 
formulate  and  set  up  a  definite  plan  outlining  a 
comprehensive  city-wide  program  of  park  and 
playground  extension  and  development  for  Roch- 
ester, extending  over  a  period  of  twenty  or  twenty" 
five  years.  Thus  Rochester,  recreationally  speak- 
ing, will  know  what  is  being  done,  how  it  is  being 
done  and  how  best  to  proceed  to  properly  meet, 
not  only  present  but  future  conditions.  A  plan 
and  a  program  are  all  essential  in  any  successful 
enterprise." 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the  facts  were 
sought  out  is  evidenced  by  the  great  variety  of 
maps,  charts  and  statistical  tables  containing  de- 
tailed information  concerning  the  many  subjects 
included  within  the  scope  of  the  study.  The  many 
recommendations  for  procedure  contained  in  the 
report  offer  a  basis  for  a  program  for  many  years 
to  come.  In  fact,  a  practical  feature  of  the  report 
is  that  the  recommendations  may  be  grouped  into 
three  headings — (1)  those  applicable  immediately 


with  existing  facilities  or  with  slight  outlay,  (2) 
those  based  upon  the  foreseen  needs  within  five 
years,  and  (3)  those  looking  forward  to  a  period 
fifteen  or  twenty-five  years  ahead. 

The  study  of  public  rt  ,reation  is  especially  note- 
worthy in  that  it  gives  full  recognition  to  the  ex- 
tended area  included  within  the  recreational  possi- 
bilities of  urban  citizens  in  these  modern  days  of 
good  roads  and  automobiles.  There  is  a  full  study 
of  the  recreational  resources  provided  not  only  by 
the  city  but  the  State  of  New  York  and  Monroe 
County  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  or  more 
miles.  One  of  the  first  of  the  major  recommen- 
dations of  the  survey  is  that  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  the  areas  in  the  three  governmental 
units — city,  county  and  state — get  together  and 
cooperate  in  planning  for  future  developments. 

"The  great  need  today  is  for  big  muscle  exer- 
cise, the  out-of-doors,  fresh  air,  and  sunshine; 
not  alone  for  the  few,  but  for  the  masses;  not 
just  once  a  week,  but  every  day  in  the  year  where 
possible.  The  untainted  out-of-doors,  with  its 
many  benefits,  must  be  brought  from  the  country, 
from  the  mountains,  from  the  lakes,  and  from  the 
oceans,  through  our  parks,  through  our  playfields, 
through  our  school  yards,  and  even  down  through 
our  boulevards  and  streets  to  our  homes  and  to 
our  places  of  business.  It  should  be  with  us  al- 
ways." 

The  need  for  an  all-inclusive  city  plan  in  order 
to  determine  the  recreational  areas  needed  in  the 
future  is  recognized.  "The  major  determining 
factors  to  be  considered  in  planning  and  providing 
a  proper  system  of  recreation  are  population 
trends,  density  of  population,  character  and  ages 
of  people,  climatic  conditions,  available  areas,  land 
values,  available  funds  and  management.  ...  A 
well  planned  park  and  recreation  system  should 
provide  (a)  kindergarten  playgrounds  for  small 
children  under  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  (b)  play- 
grounds for  children  seven  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  (c)  recreation  parks  for  those  over  fifteen 
years  of  age,  (d)  large  parks  for  city-wide  use 
for  all  ages,  (e)  large  country  reservations,  (f) 
boulevard  parkways." 

Mr.  Raitt  develops  each  of  these  separate  types 
of  areas  and  studies  Rochester  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  provision  of  these  various  types  within 
reasonable  distance  of  the  different  sections  of 
the  city.  He  makes  an  interesting  suggested  plan 
for  "kindergarten  playgrounds,"  proposing  an 
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interior  block  area  eighty  feet  by  three  hundred 
feet  extending  throughout  the  center  of  the  entire 
block,  one  such  playground  to  be  located  in  the 
central  block  of  each  group  of  nine  blocks.  In 
this  way  no  child  would  have  to  cross  more  than 
one  street  nor  be  more  than  one  block  away  from 
a  "kindergarten  playground." 

A  detailed  description  of  the  municipal  play- 
ground system  shows  that  "it  is  very  inadequate 
in  total  area,  is  not  distributed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage and  is  not  serving  some  of  the  most  needy 
sections  of  the  city."  The  vital  playground  needs 
are  shown  to  be  providing  other  facilities  and 
extending  the  present  service.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  "the  ideal  would  be  to  have  an  adequate  chil- 
dren's playground  (not  less  than  four  acres  in 
area)  adjoining  or  near  every  elementary  school 
and  a  recreation  park  adjoining  or  near  every 
junior  and  senior  high  school."  That  Rochester 
has  fallen  far  below  the  standard  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  of  29  playgrounds  only  6  are  2  acres 
or  more,  in  area. 

The  recreation  facilities  provided  by  the  schools 
are  carefully  analyzed,  and  here  again  it  is  shown 
that  both  as  to  total  area  and  distribution  the 
school  playgrounds  are  very  inadequate  providing 
only  28%  of  the  usable  play  space  that  is  needed. 
Of  the  38  elementary  schools,  8  are  reported  to 
have  no  play  space,  20  have  one  acre  or  less  and 
only  3  have  in  excess  of  one  acre.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  average 
area  of  9  new  elementary  school  sites  in  the  city 
is  6.9  acres.  "The  fine  large  new  sites  are  a  result 
of  an  established  policy  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  acquire  minimum  areas  of  5  acres  for 
elementary  schools,  10  acres  for  Junior  high 
schools  and  15  acres  for  Senior  high  schools.  In 
acquiring  such  sites  the  school  authorities  are 
planning  well  for  the  future." 

Rochester  schools  are  shown  to  be  well  sup- 
plied with  auditoriums,  combination  auditoriums, 
and  gymnasiums.  "With  56  gymnasiums  and  12 
additional  auditoriums,  equitably  distributed  over 
the  city,  there  is  opportunity  for  promotion  of  an 
excellent  city-wide  physical  and  social  recreation 
program.  This  should  be  possible,  especially  dur- 
ing winter  months,  when  outdoor  activity  is  re- 
stricted. The  play  rooms,  swimming  pools,  lunch 
room  facilities  and  showers  would  also  aid  mate- 
rially in  forwarding  such  a  program. 

"There  should  be  no  need  of  providing,  at  large 
expense,  additional  similar  equipment  and  facilities 
for  the  promotion  or  conduct  of  indoor  recrea- 


tional activities  for  the  public.  With  these  facili- 
ties available,  lying  idle  a  big  portion  of  the  time 
and  belonging  to  the  public,  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
any  good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  utilized, 
under  proper  control  and  management,  for  such 
purposes.  In  fact,  it  is  economic  waste  not  to 
use  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

"In  the  planning  of  school  buildings  it  is  neces- 
sary to  design  them  so  as  best  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  educational  program.  However, 
more  and  more  as  recreation  has  become  an  im- 
portant phase  of  community  life  and  the  necessity 
for  adequate  public  facilities  has  been  demon- 
strated, it  is  within  reason  and  quite  essential  to 
give  the  community  recreation  program  consider- 
ation in  the  planning  and  designing  of  these  build- 
ings. It  is  possible  to  design  school  structures 
adequately  to  meet  both  the  educational  and  rec- 
reational needs  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  located." 

Perhaps  because  of  Mr.  Raitt's  long  experience 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  this  survey  gives  a  great  deal 
more  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  camping,  to 
the  use  of  water  and  to  winter  sports  than  many 
similar  surveys.  The  camps  of  various  semi- 
public  organizations  are  carefully  studied,  sugges- 
tions for  extension  of  their  usefulness  are  made 
and  the  desirability  of  public  camp  facilities  oper- 
ated by  the  city  and  by  the  county  is  pointedly 
suggested.  Referring  to  an  area  in  one  of  the 
city  parks  used  for  camping,  he  says,  "The  city 
should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  enlarge  the 
area;  provide  and  erect  its  own  tents  with  simple 
accommodations ;  install  sanitary  facilities ;  pro- 
vide for  sale  of  necessary  food  stuffs ;  maintain 
adequate  leadership  and  proper  supervision  and 
place  the  camp  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  A  defi- 
nite policy  for  control  and  regulation  as  to  uses 
and  management  should  be  established  which 
would  result  in  the  best  possible  service  to  the 
greatest  numbers  at  a  reasonably  minimum  cost." 

Similarly  the  splendid  recreational  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  Genesee  River  and  Lake  Ontario 
receive  generous  attention.  "Canoeing,  as  a  rec- 
reational activity,  may  be  rated  near  the  top  of 
the  list,  mainly  because  it  is  out  of  doors  in  beau- 
tiful surroundings,  uses  the  large  body  muscles, 
may  be  of  short  or  lengthy  duration,  develops  skill, 
is  open  to  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  and  allows  a 
choice  or  selection  of  companions. 

"With  the  assistance  of  a  trained  and  experi- 
enced recreation  leader  who  understands  the  situ- 
ation and  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  young 
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people,  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems now  arising  in  connection  with  'up  the  river 
recreation'  could  be  solved.  This  does  not  mean 
the  police  supervision  should  be  eliminated,  but 
rather  that  it  should  be  supplemented  by  this  new 
method. 

"The  aquatic  activities  in  the  upper  river  are 
a  source  of  great  joy  and  pleasure  and  offer  un- 
limited recreational  opportunities  to  many  thou- 
sands of  persons. 

"Rochester's  most  valuable  recreational  asset  is 
its  adjoining  Lake  Ontario  shore  frontage.  The 
majority  of  this  frontage,  now  privately  owned, 
is  fast  building  up  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  values  will  be  prohibitive.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  acquire 
the  beach  for  public  use,  and  the  majority  of 
frontage  will  be  reserved  for  a  few  private  inter- 
ests. It  will  then  be  impossible  for  the  public 
even  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  lake,  let  alone  use  it 
for  bathing  and  other  recreations. 

"The  lake  shore  from  the  extreme  eastern  line 
of  the  Irondequoit  Bay  to  the  Genesee  river  should 
be  widened  and  extended  out  into  the  lake  sev- 
eral hundred  feet.  A  beautiful  park  could  thus 
be  created  which  would  provide  for  a  wide  boule- 
vard, walks,  sufficient  sand  beach,  picnic  areas, 
recreation  piers,  boating  harbors,  bath  houses  and 
other  necessary  facilities.  The  widening  could  be 
accomplished  through  the  reclamation  process  by 
filling  in  with  dredgings  from  the  lake. 

"In  addition  to  the  lake  shore  improvement, 
the  mouth  of  the  Irondequoit  Bay  should  be  filled 
in  several  hundred  feet  back  and  beautified  with 
parking.  A  channel  from  the  lake  should  be 
deepened  and  improved,  and  an  excellent  boating 
harbor  constructed.  Thus  it  would  be  possible  to 
use  both  the  bay  and  the  lake  for  boating  and  other 
aquatic  sports. 

"Such  a  reclamation  scheme  as  outlined  would 
involve  250  to  300  acres  of  land  and  its  comple- 
tion should  extend  over  a  period  of  ten  years  or 
more.  The  first  and  important  step  is  to  gain 
control.  Improvements  could  follow  as  the  needs 
arose. 

"Not  only  should  the  lake  frontage  be  retained, 
but  the  several  bays  and  large  ponds  with  nearby 
frontage  area  should  be  reserved  under  public 
control. 

"Adjoining  Rochester  there  are  approximately 
six  miles  of  beach  which  should  be  available  for 
use  by  the  340,000  residents  in  and  near  Roch- 
ester. It  is  of  interest  to  study  a  few  figures  which 


show  the  comparative  possible  benefits  of  these 
six  miles  of  beach  under  private  and  public  owner- 
ship. 

"Six  miles  of  beach 31,680  lin.  ft. 

Water  available  for  bathing,  150' 

x  31,680' 4,752,000  sq.  ft. 

Equivalent  to  475  swimming  pools  507  x  200'. 

If  privately  owned  and  sold  in 

50'  lots 634  lots 

Allowing  five  persons  per  family 
per  lot  the  maximum  use 
would  be  3,170  persons 

Under  public  control,  allowing 
100  sq.  ft.  per  bather)  maxi- 
mum numbered  accommodated  47,520  persons 

"Delay  in  acquiring  this  beach  for  public  use 
will  be  expensive  to  Rochester  and  may  possibly 
result  in  its  loss.  Such  a  beach  with  its  great 
recreational  values  should  be  preserved  for  the 
masses  and  not  reserved  for  the  few." 

On  the  subject  of  winter  sports  the  report  sum- 
marizes :  "Each  year  sees  an  increase  in  facilities 
provided  for  this  purpose.  Such  facilities  usually 
include  skating  rinks,  winter  slides  and  streets 
which  have  been  closed  for  coasting.  There  are 
also  the  usual  accompanying  shelter  houses  with 
toilet  and  locker  facilities  and  heat.  In  recent 
years  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  supervision  and 
leadership  of  activities. 

"Winter  sports,  such  as  skating,  coasting,  snow 
shoeing  and  skiing,  as  a  healthful  form  of  recrea- 
tion are  very  beneficial,  and  their  support  and  pro- 
motion should  be  given  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance by  public  officials.  There  is  urgent  need  for 
several  more  neighborhood  skating  rinks  within 
close  proximity  to  the  different  centers  of  popu- 
lation. 

"At  least  four  district  centers  for  winter  coast- 
ing should  be  established  in  Rochester.  These 
should  be  properly  constructed,  safeguarded, 
lighted  and  supervised,  and  distributed  so  as  best 
to  serve  the  public.  Natural  hills  or  specially 
constructed  slides  may  be  utilized  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

^The  municipal  recreation  department,  through 
a  special  organizer,  should  make  an  effort  to  re- 
vive interest  in  snow  shoeing  and  skiing. 

"The  recreation  department  of  the  city  should 
be  given  complete  charge  of  the  supervision  of  all 
public  skating  and  coasting  activities.  A  compe- 
tent organizer  and  promoter  with  the  necessary 
assistants  should  be  placed  in  direct  charge  and 
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held  responsible  for  the  arrangements  and  conduct 
of  a  complete  city-wide  sports  program.  The 
chief  objective  should  be  to  interest  the  many  and 
not  merely  to  conduct  special  meets  for  the  few." 

This  survey,  too,  is  one  of  the  few  studies  of 
its  kind  in  which  one  finds  considerable  detail  as 
to  the  organization,  management,  duties,  pay  and 
work  schedules  of  the  whole  park  and  recreation 
department.  The  yearly  or  hourly  pay  rates  of 
the  various  classifications  of  employees  of  the 
division  of  playgrounds  and  recreation  all  the  way 
from  the  chief  executive  officer  through  the  whole 
list  to  caretakers  are  given  with  related  discussion, 
comments  and  recommendations  as  to  organiza- 
tion of  responsibility  and  method  of  administra- 
tion. 

The  comment  with  reference  to  the  workers 
was  summarized  in  the  following  sentence,  "The 
big,  outstanding  weakness  in  Rochester's  play- 
ground system  is  lack  of  trained  leadership." 

"The  day  of  the  policeman,  the  matron,  the 
person  who  'just  loves  children,'  or  the  purely 
political  appointee  as  a  director  of  playgrounds  is 
past.  This  play  business  requires  as  able  and  effi- 
ciently trained  leaders  as  does  the  teaching  of  any 
subject  in  our  educational  system  or  the  conduct 
of  any  other  professional  service." 

Among  the  recommendations  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Definite  standards  of  education,  training,  ex- 
perience and  character  should  be  established  and 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  employment  of 
play  leaders." 

"Playground  work  in  Rochester  will  not  attract 
highly  trained  workers  until  adequate  salaries  are 
paid,  permanent  positions  offered  and  opportunity 
for  advancement  upon  merit  assured." 

"A  proper  and  suitable  examination  and  proper 
test  should  be  required  of  those  desiring  to  be- 
come members  of  the  staff." 

"The  superintendent  of  recreation  should  have 
the  necessary  authority  to  dismiss  from  the  serv- 
ice those  whose  work,  after  sufficient  demonstra- 
tion, does  not  come  up  to  requirements.  The 
standards  should  be  high,  the  examination  rigid 
and  no  one  should  be  passed  scoring  under  85%. 
The  main  trouble  with  examinations  is  that  appli- 
cants are  frequently  passed  through  on  a  75% 
mark  who  are  incapable  of  doing  the  work  re- 
quired." 

"In  addition  to  efficient  leadership  on  the  in- 
dividual playgrounds,  it  is  essential  that  there  be 
a  staff  of  highly  trained  supervisors  whose  par- 


ticular responsibility  is  to  guide  and  assist  the  play 
leaders  in  carrying  on  their  local  programs  and 
to  correlate  the  work  of  the  different  playgrounds. 
These  supervisors  should  be  more  than  good  ath- 
letes, they  should  have  ability  to  promote  and 
organize  city  wide  play  and  recreational  programs  ; 
conduct  conferences  of  employees,  instill  con- 
fidence, inspire  enthusiasm  and  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation in  workers ;  and  advise  with  the  super- 
intendent on  policies  and  others  matters  relating 
to  the  welfare  of  the  department." 

(To  be  continued  in  the  April  issue.) 


Spreading  the  Drama  Idea. — One  of  the 
leading  Little  Theatre  groups  of  Cincinnati,  the 
Civic  Theatre,  helped  to  forward  amateur  drama 
throughout  the  city  recently,  when  it  loaned  the 
use  of  its  theatre,  including  light  and  heat,  for 
a  community  drama  institute.  Charles  Wells  of 
the  P.  R.  A.  A.  conducted  the  three- weeks  insti- 
tute for  the  Public  Recreation  Commission.  The 
Civic  Theatre  also  postponed  its  monthly  produc- 
tion so  that  the  regular  subscribers  might  attend 
the  performance  given  at  the  close  of  the  institute. 


WINSTON- SALEM,  NORTH   CAROLINA — THINKING   HARD! 


Battle  Creek's  Natural  History  Museum 

a  Community  Asset 


BY 

EDWARD  MORRIS  BRIGHAM,  JR., 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


A  natural  history  museum  today  is  more  than 
a  mere  curiosity  shop  or  a  display  of  inert  rocks 
and  minerals,  dead  birds  and  beasts.  The  modern 
museum  has  no  place  for  freaks  or  purposeless 
displays,  nor  can  it  be  a  cloistered  chamber  for 
the  scientific  recluse  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  use  to 
the  public.  It  must  be  a  vitalized  institution  mak- 
ing contacts  with  the  people  in  various  ways  if 
it  is  to  fulfill  its  purpose  as  an  educational  and 
recreational  factor  in  the  community.  Its  contents 
should,  in  an  understandable  and  interesting  man- 
ner, illustrate  lessons,  convey  ideas  and  tell  stories 
of  the  marvels  of  the  animate  and  inanimate 
worlds  about  us. 

This  new  conception  of  a  museum  opens  up  a 
tremendous  field,  but  any  village  or  school  system 
in  the  country,  no  matter  how  small,  can,  with  a 
little  time,  and  with  intelligent  and  resourceful 
application  plus  a  modest  amount  of  money,  make 
an  excellent  beginning  for  such  an  educational- 
recreational  institution.  Either  objective  is  a 
worthy  goal  in  itself,  but  when  linked  together  as 
they  are  in  the  activities  of  a  nature  museum,  such 
an  institution  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to 
any  community. 

Educational  Opportunities  for  Children  and 
Adults 

Battle  Creek  has  a  museum  conducted  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system  and  maintained  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education  which, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Coburn,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  has  made  the  museum  pos- 
sible. All  classes  from  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  of  the  public  and  parochial  schools  are  met 
by  the  museum  lecturers  according  to  a  definite 
schedule  once  every  two  weeks  during  the  school 
year.  The  lectures  cover  a  wide  range  of  natural 
history,  travel  and  historical  subjects  and  are  illus- 
trated by  pictures  and  objects  from  the  museum 
collection.  Many  special  lectures  are  given  to 


other  grades  and  to  high  school  and  college  classes, 
and  many  suburban  and  rural  schools  and  classes 
from  other  cities  make  at  least  annual  excursions 
to  the  museum. 

The  museum  is  offering  its  opportunities  to 
the  adults  of  the  community  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren, and  during  part  of  the  winter  season  public 
lectures  on  travel  and  science  are  given  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  In  the  course  of  the  year  many  lec- 
tures are  given  to  local  groups  and  clubs  and  to 
organizations  in  other  cities.  Thousands  of  visit- 
ors go  through  the  museum  annually. 


In  May,  1929,  the  Battle  Creek  Nature  Club 
was  organized  as  a  part  of  the  museum's  program. 
From  the  original  group  of  about  twenty-five 
adults,  the  club  has  grown  at  every  meeting  until 
there  are  nearly  a  hundred  actively  interested 
members  besides  a  good  many  visitors.  At  least 
twice  a  month  we  gather  at  the  museum  and  motor 
to  some  suitable  place  of  natural  beauty  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  for  a  hike  through  the  woods 
to  study  the  birds,  trees  and  flowers.  After  the 
hike  we  eat  our  picnic  supper  together.  During 
the  picnic  hour  we  hold  a  nature  contest  which 
usually  takes  the  form  of  answering  a  set  of 
mimeographed  questions  covering  a  wide  range 
of  nature  subjects.  An  inexpensive  prize  is  of- 
fered each  time  by  one  of  the  naturalists  for  the 
contest  winner.  The  result  is  much  fun,  as  we 
always  go  over  the  questions  together  so  that 
notes  and  correct  answers  may  be  recorded  on 
the  margin  of  the  sheet.  Some  of  the  questions 
asked  are : 

What  color  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  following 
plants : 

a.  Jack-in-the- pulpit 

b.  Solomon's  Seal 

c.  False  Solomon's  Seal 


d.  Partridge  berry 

e.  Evergreen 
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What  local  shrubs  did  the  Colonists  use  as  a 
substitute  for  tea? 

What  is  the  best  way  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  the  poison  ivy  and  the  Virginia 
creeper  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  largest  living  turtle? 
Its  weight,  full-grown?  Its  size? 

In  what  position  does  the  bat  rest? 

What  color  is  the  underside  of  the  meadow 
lark? 

A  Nature  Club  bulletin  is  issued  containing 
news  of  the  club,  the  museum  and  nature  and  sci- 
ence notes.  Each  club  member  has  an  attractive 
folder  in  which  to  keep  the  bulletins,  contest  sheets 
and  notes  of  various  kinds. 

All  the  members  are  enthusiastic  and  the  club's 
popularity  is  rapidly  spreading  as  indicated  by 
the  constant  accession  of  new  members.  Dues 
are  fifty  cents  a  year.  In  addition  to  having 
splendid  times  together  we  have  collected  some 
very  valuable  scientific  data  and  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  notable  discoveries,  such  as  finding  a  pair 
of  Blue  Grosbeaks  in  Michigan.  This  winter  we 
are  planning  to  have  our  regular  meetings  indoors 
with  occasional  outdoor  hikes  when  the  weather 
permits. 

Outdoor  Facilities 

Everywhere,  in  school  and  out,  we  are  stressing 
more  and  more  the  desirability  of  outdoor  nature 
study  as  an  avocation  and  we  are  working  to  send 
increasing  numbers  of  tired,  care-worn  people  out 
of  the  maelstrom  of  everyday  life  into  the  quiet 
of  the  woods  for  relaxation  and  rest.  Battle 
Creek  and  some  of  its  citizens  have  been  doing 
much  to  provide  outdoor  recreation  facilities.  The 
city  has  an  admirable  system  of  parks  and  the 
public  schools  have  splendid  athletic  fields,  play- 
grounds and  other  recreation  facilities.  There 
are  numerous  reserves  as  well  as  camps  and  rural 
parks  for  the  people  to  enjoy,  several  of  which 
the  museum  has  been  instrumental  in  founding. 
The  Battle  Creek  College  Biological  Preserve,  an 
unusually  beautiful  wild  tract  of  more  than  300 
acres,  was  acquired  by  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg, 
the  head  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  This 
will  be  preserved  for  all  times.  W.  K.  Kellogg 
has  set  aside  a  beautiful  stretch  of  country  as  a 
bird  sanctuary  and  rare  and  beautiful  birds  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  being  brought  there. 
Some  of  these  which  have  become  nearly  extinct 
will  perhaps  be  saved  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations.  Though  only  a  few  years  old,  this 


sanctuary  is  visited  by  thousands  of  people  every 
month. 

A  third  great  project  at  Battle  Creek  is  the 
Leila  Arboretum  consisting  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  at  the  edge  of  the  city.  The  Arboretum  is  be- 
ing promoted  by  E.  M.  Brigham,  Sr.,  of  the  mu- 
seum and  a  committee  of  citizens  who  are  making 
plans  for  the  enlarging,  planting  and  developing 
of  this  territory.  Within  a  few  months  the  new 
Kingman  Memorial  Building  for  the  museum  will 
be  built  in  the  Arboretum.  This  will  be  followed 
later  by  a  municipal  auditorium  and "  historical 
museum,  a  fine  arts  building  and  other  educational 
buildings.  Some  of  this  development  has  already 
been  financed  by  personal  gifts  of  large  sums  of 
money.  The  Arboretum  will  be  made  beautiful 
by  all  the  native  and  foreign  trees  and  shrubs 
which  will  grow  in  our  climate,  and  all  parts  of 
the  world  will  eventually  be  represented  in  this 
great  scientific  garden.  Large  conservatories  will 
house  the  tropical  plants. 

Today  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
preparation  of  the  individual  for  working,  but  too 
little  is  spent  in  giving  him  an  avocation.  Far 
too  little  training  is  given  to  prepare  the  individ- 
ual, physically,  mentally  and  spiritually  for  living 
his  life  after  the  whistle  blows.  The  result  has 
been  better  machines  and  better  material  develop- 
ment than  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  it  has 
resulted  in  a  failure  to  equip  human  beings  with 
cultural  and  recreational  equipment  which  will 
enable  them  to  make  the  most  use  of  life's  play 
time.  A  real  nature  study  program  holds  the 
key  to  an  outdoor,  educational,  recreational  life 
for  wholesome  Americans  who  are  not  appealed 
to  by  the  physical  type  of  recreation.  It  repre- 
sents a  multitude  of  contacts  and  appeals  for  those 
hitherto  untouched  by  our  civic  efforts.  Within 
its  sphere  is  represented  the  natural  history  of 
the  world,  the  history  of  its  peoples,  their  strug- 
gles, their  failures  and  their  successes.  Within 
our  realm  of  thought  are  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
eternal  verities  of  life  manifested  in  everything 
about  us.  To  most  people  it  is  a  foreign  tongue. 
To  render  a  great  service  to  mankind  we  have  but 
to  translate  these  wonders  into  an  understandable 
language  for  our  fellowmen.  The  entire  civilized 
world  is  richer  because  of  the  philosophy  of  nature 
which  Louis  Agassiz  gained  from  his  study  of  out- 
of-doors.  "Go  to  nature,  take  the  facts  of  life 
into  your  own  hands,  look  and  see  for  yourself," 

(Coninued  on  page  752) 


A  Home  Improvement  Contest 


Temiscaming,  Quebec,  Canada,  is  an  industrial 
town  owned  by  the  Canadian  International  Paper 
Company,  with  a  population  varying  from  2,500 
to  3,500  people.  The  company  has  provided 
playgrounds  as  a  part  of  its  housing  plan  and  has 
built  and  maintained  recreation  grounds.  The 
operation  of  all  community  recreation  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Temiscaming  Athletic  Association, 
which  through  dues  and  entertainments  raises  the 
funds  for  conducting  football,  baseball,  hockey, 
tennis,  cultural  exhibitions  and  home  improve- 
ments, the  town  council  giving  reasonable  grants 
for  the  various  undertakings. 

Home  Improvement  Contest 

One  of  the  most  interesting  projects  is  the 
Home  Improvement  Contests  of  which  six  have 

Flozver  Gardens 


been  held.  The  contest  is  divided  into  two  main 
divisions — Improvement  section  and  Maintenance 
section. 

Improvement  Section 

Total  number  of  points,  1,500  sub-divided  as 
follows : 

Lawns.  Seeding  and  Extending  Lawns.  Points 
to  be  allocated  on  available  space  seeded,  consider- 
ation being  given  for  space  legitimately  used  for 
other  purposes — Maximum  points,  300. 

Freedom  from  Weeds  and  Bare  Patches — 
Maximum  points,  150. 

Cutting  and  Neatness.  Regularity  and  neat- 
ness of  cutting,  particularly  along  fences,  walks, 
etc. — Maximum  points,  150.  Total  600. 


Clearing  and  making  new  flower  beds Maximum  Points  100 

Cultivation  and  freedom  from  weeds Maximum  Points  100 

Arrangement  and  attractiveness  of  the  flower  garden  as  a  whole . .  .  Maximum  Points  50 

Continuity  and  quality  of  bloom Maximum  Points  50 

Perennials.     Variety  and  quality Maximum  Points  50 

350 
Vegetable  Gardens  (Not  less  than  200  square  feet) 

Clearing  and  preparing  new  ground  for  vegetable  garden Maximum  Points  100 

Amount  of  available  space  cultivated Maximum  Points  50 

Condition  and  cultivation Maximum  Points  150 

Arrangement,  utility  and  variety Maximum  Points  50 

350 
Fences,  Trellises  and  Walks,  Window  Boxes,  etc. 

Arrangement  and  attractiveness Maximum  Points     50 

Alignment  and  freedom  from  weeds Maximum  Points     50 

General  tidiness  of  property Maximum  Points  100 


200 
Maintenance  Section 

Total  points,  1,500  sub-divided  as  follows: 

Lawn  and  Terraces 

Condition  of    Sod Maximum  Points  100 

Freedom  from  weeds  and  bare  or  burned  patches Maximum  Points  100 

Cutting  and  neatness.    Regularity  of  cutting  and  neatness,  particu- 
larly along  fences,  walks Maximum  Points  100 

300 
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MODEL    PLAYGROUNDS 


Arrangement  and  attractiveness  of  flower  garden  as  a  whole Maximum  Points  100 

Continuity  and  quality  of  bloom Maximum  Points  100 

Condition,  cultivation  and  freedom  from  weeds    Maximum  Points  150 

Perennials.     Quality  and  variety Maximum  Points     50 

400 
Vegetable  Gardens     (Not  less  than  200  square  feet) 

Available  space  cultivated Maximum  Points  100 

Arrangement,  utility  and  variety Maximum  Points  100 

Cultivation  and  freedom  from  weeds Maximum  Points  150 

Window  Boxes 

Attractiveness  and  continuity  of  bloom Maximum  Points  100 

Fences  and  Trellises 

Condition  and  attractiveness   Maximum  Points  100 

Walks 

Condition,  alignment  and  freedom  from  weeds    , Maximum  Points     50 

Construction  of  new  walks Maximum  Points     50 

-.,.  100 

1  idiness 

General  tidiness  of  property  as  a  whole Maximum  Points  150 

The  annual  exhibit  which  is  held  includes  garden  produce,  flowers,  nature  study,  school  work, 
Boy  Scouts  section,  boys'  handcraft,  girls'  handcraft,  arts  and  crafts  and  home  cooking. 


Model  playgrounds  have  been  employed  by  the 
Westchester  County  Recreation  Commission  as 
successful  means  of  educating  the  public  to  the 
necessity  of  proper  home  playground  equipment. 
The  Commission  has  arranged  several  playgrounds 
in  connection  with  model  homes  exhibited  by  real 
estate  companies  when  a  new  development,  or  a 
new  apartment  group,  is  opened  to  the  public 
view.  Models  designed  thus  far  have  varied  from 
small  play  houses  under  the  steps  of  the  back 
porch  to  the  larger  and  more  expensive  play- 
grounds of  a  country  estate.  The  average  has  in- 
cluded a  slide,  a  sandpile,  a  swing,  and  perhaps  a 
wading  pool.  All  were  pleasantly  landscaped  and 
inclosed  by  a  neat  wire  or  wicket  fence. 

Supplementing   this   demonstration    work,   the 


Commission  has  offered  to  assist  families  of 
Westchester  County  with  the  plotting  of  recrea- 
tion grounds  for  their  own  homes.  The  object  of 
the  entire  service  is  to  provide  children  who  might 
otherwise  be  confined  indoors  or  restricted  to  a 
concrete  passageway  between  the  house  and  the 
garage,  with  a  scientifically  constructed  play- 
ground providing  the  proper  outlet  for  recreation. 
It  was  the  theory  of  members  of  the  Playground 
Committee  of  the  Westchester  County  Recreation 
Commission,  in  departing  on  this  new  venture, 
that  even  the  most  imaginative  child  cannot  be 
left  entirely  to  his  own  devices  during  play  hours. 
A  properly  equipped  playground  is  an  exercise 
and  often  a  social  medium  as  well  as  merely  a 
place  to  play. 

The  Westchester  Commission  reports  that  the 
idea  has  captured  the  public  fancy  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  a  great  number  of  people  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  service,  while  many  others  have 
equipped  playgrounds  of  their  own  design. 


Buffalo's  Backyard  Playgrounds 
and  How  They  Grew 

BY 

A.  EDMERE  CABANA, 
Chairman,  Backyard  Playground  Committee 


Three  summers  ago  Buffalo  began  its  campaign 
for  more  backyard  playgrounds.  Each  year  it 
has  announced  the  contest,  fostered  interest  in 
it,  judged  the  entries,  and  awarded  prizes.  In- 
terest in  backyard  playgrounds  grows  slowly  in 
Buffalo,  but  grow  it  does.  Every  year  the  results 
have  been  more  encouraging,  and  more  and  more 
human  interest  stories  have  been  uncovered  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  summer.  All  of  this  makes 
us  feel  that  the  effort  is  worthwhile. 

How  It  Began 

The  first  contest  was  instituted  as  the  result  of 
Buffalo's  recreation  survey,  made  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  social  agencies  of  the  city  by 
L.  H.  Weir,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  and  pub- 
lished in  1925  by  the  Buffalo  City  Planning  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.  This  outlined  general  plans  for  such 
a  contest  and  pointed  out  that  the  community 
must  find  and  adopt  the  methods  most  suited  to 
it.  This  the  Buffalo  City  Planning  Association 
has  attempted  to  do. 

The  first  contest  was  city-wide,  exceedingly 
difficult  to  judge  fairly  on  this  account,  and  since 
then  judging  has  been  done  on  a  district  basis. 
The  first  contest  concentrated  its  efforts  upon  the 
children,  and  125,000  six-page  leaflets  were  dis- 
tributed. The  second  and  third  contests  have  con- 
centrated upon  adults — largely  the  parents  them- 
selves. Twenty  thousand  six-page  leaflets  were 
distributed  the  second  year;  25,000  copies  of  a 
single  sheet  flyer  broadcast  the  details  of  the  con- 
test the  third  year.  The  first  two  years'  leaflets 
gave  detailed  plans  and  suggestions  for  various 
pieces  of  apparatus,  but  because  these  were  seldom 
needed  on  account  of  parents'  ingenuity,  the  third 
year's  flyer  simply  announced  the  prizes  and  the 
dates  of  the  contest. 

A  large  Backyard  Playground  Committee  was 
organized  but  did  not  call  for  much  work  on  the 


part  of  its  members.  The  details  of  the  contest 
were  cared  for  most  efficiently  by  the  staff  of  the 
Buffalo  City  Planning  Association.  The  Back- 
yard Playground  Committee  itself  was  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Recreation  Committee  of  the 
Association,  and,  except  for  the  judges,  this  sub- 
committee served  in  a  purely  advisory  capacity. 
On  it  were  the  members  of  the  Common  Council 
and  citizens  representing  all  religious  groups,  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Fire  and  Police 
Chiefs,  the  Probation  Officer,  the  heads  of  the 
parochial  and  public  schools,  the  Real  Estate 
Board,  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
reation, various  clubs,  and  others  with  a  definite 
interest  in  the  problem  from  one  point  of  view  or 
another. 

With  the  Better  Homes  Committee 

Coincident  with  Better  Homes  Week,  which 
began  April  21,  the  contest  was  opened.  It  ran 
until  September  13,  the  second  Saturday  after 
school  opened  in  the  fall.  The  Better  Homes 
Committee  of  Buffalo  furnished,  as  a  part  of  its 
program  for  the  week,  two  homes  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  In  one,  The  Home  Practical, 
the  backyard  playground  flyer  was  distributed. 
In  the  other,  The  Budget  Home,  in  addition  to 
the  distribution  of  the  flyer  the  Backyard  Play- 
ground Committee  installed  in  the  garage  (be- 
cause of  the  inclement  weather)  the  most  inter- 
esting pieces  of  apparatus  borrowed  from  prize- 
winning  backyard  playgrounds  of  the  year  before. 
It  likewise  furnished  home-made  playthings  for 
the  indoor  playroom;  these,  too,  were  borrowed 
from  a  prize-winning  backyard.  Thousands 
visited  these  two  homes  during  the  week  that  they 
were  open,  and  thousands  heard  the  radio  an- 
nouncement about  the  contest  when  it  was  made 
in  the  talk  on  recreation,  one  of  the  seven  Better 
Homes  Week  radio  talks. 
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A  pleasant  commentary  upon  the  value  of  the 
backyard  playground  work  during  this  week  oc- 
curred when  Secretary  Wilbur,  President  of  Bet- 
ter Homes  in  America,  awarded  a  one  hundred 
dollar  prize  to  the  Better  Homes  Committee  of 
Buffalo  "for  the  excellence  of  its  program  during 
Better  Homes  Week  and  its  notable  contribution 
to  the  nation-wide  program  for  Better  Homes  in 
America."  After  considering  the  best  disposition 
of  this  money,  the  Buffalo  Better  Homes  Com- 
mittee generously  awarded  a  quarter  of  the 
amount  to  the  furtherance  of  the  backyard  play- 
ground work  in  this  city. 

Getting  Ready  for  the  Finals 

The  distribution  of  information  about  the  con- 
test went  on  through  the  spring  and  summer.  The 
main  sources  of  distribution  were  through  public 
and  school  playground  play  leaders,  the  Public 
Library,  with  its  branches  throughout  the  city, 
which  prepared  a  list  of  ten  books  on  the  subject, 
selected  school  principals,  community  houses,  par- 
ent-teachers' organizations,  former  contestants, 
and  via  the  city  mail  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Buffalo  Planning  Association  and  the  Bet- 
ter Homes  Committee.  The  flyer  was  also  widely 
distributed  at  the  tenth  national  Flower  and  Gar- 
den Show  held  in  Buffalo  this  year.  Speaking 
engagements  were  sought,  obtained  and  rilled. 
Articles  were  placed  in  local  magazines,  the  dailies, 
the  twenty-odd  weekly  neighborhood  papers  and 
school  papers.  Radio  announcements  over  four 
stations  were  made  during  two  three-day  periods 
in  the  course  of  the  campaign.  The  press  gave 
additional  support  through  editorials  and  special 
features  about  individual  contestants. 

During  the  summer,  when  the  vacation  inertia 
was  felt,  flagging  interest  was  revived  through 
offering  for  community  inspection  a  number  of 
the  best  prize-winning  backyards  of  the  previous 
year.  From  August  5th  through  August  10th  the 
public  was  invited  to  visit  such  yards  so  they  could 
see  just  how  others  had  solved  the  problem.  This 
was  a  popular  feature  of  the  campaign,  one  yard 
reporting  over  fifty  visitors  during  this  period. 

In  October  the  Buffalo  Real  Estate  Board  con- 
ducted a  Better  Homes  Exposition  and  generously 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association  three 
exhibition  spaces.  In  turn  the  Association  gave  a 
large  portion  of  this  space  to  the  Backyard  Play- 
ground Committee.  Through  the  co-operation 
of  one  of  the  department  stores  the  Committee 
installed  there  a  number  of  new  pieces  of  back- 


yard playground  apparatus  and  supplied  slides  of 
backyard  playgrounds  to  be  run  in  the  balopticon 
along  with  the  other  illustrations  of  the  Associa- 
tion's work.  This  exhibit  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  was  the  first  gun  in  the  1930  cam- 
paign, the  1929  contest  having  been  finished  up 
the  month  before. 

Then  Came  the  Great  Day! 

When  the  day  of  judging  came  two  judges 
were  assigned  to  each  district.  They  were  given 
information  sheets  showing  the  basis  for  judging, 
the  prizes  to  be  awarded,  the  entry  cards  for  the 
district,  a  report  sheet  for  rendering  decisions, 
and  an  itinerary  carefully  mapped  out  by  the  office 
to  make  the  judges'  work  as  easy  as  possible. 
Each  District  Councilman  was  invited  to  accom- 
pany the  judge  for  his  district.  Judging  proved 
to  be  more  difficult  than  some  of  the  judges  had 
anticipated.  Many  found  backyard  playgrounds 
of  such  excellence  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  decide  which  merited  first,  second  and  third 
prize  respectively.  As  a  last  resort  a  number  of 
special  prizes  and  some  honorable  mentions  were 
awarded. 

The  winning  backyard  playgrounds  were  an- 
nounced through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and 
letters  were  sent  winners  inviting  them  to  come 
to  the  office  of  the  Buffalo  City  Planning  Associa- 
tion to  receive  their  prizes.  The  day  for  award- 
ing came.  All  kinds  of  children — little,  big,  and 
medium,  poorly-dressed  and  well-dressed,  arrived 
with  or  without  their  parents.  Most  of  the  fami- 
lies had  several  children.  Almost  all  of  them 
came.  There  was  a  great  chattering  of  children's 
and  grown-ups'  voices  exchanging  experiences; 
there  was  the  smoke  of  flashlight  pictures;  there 
was  all  the  delightful  confusion  attendant  upon 
such  an  auspicious  occasion.  And  we  hear  that 
some  of  them  are  talking  about  the  great  event 
even  now — and  planning  for  next  summer — all  of 
which  is  as  we  like  it  and  as  it  should  be ! 


A  Pageant  in  Celebration  of  a  City's 
Growth. — On  September  30th  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  children  of  the  city  presented  a  pageant, 
The  Crowning  of  Greater  Chattanooga,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  annexation  of  five  suburban  cities 
to  Chattanooga.  The  pageant  was  directed  by 
Clara  Pindell,  Director  of  Playground  and  Recre- 
ation, who  also  helped  in  writing  it. 


Adventures  in  Home  Play 


"Neither  time  nor  money  need  be  spent  in  mak- 
ing the  backyard  a  place  of  far  greater  interest 
to  a  child  than  the  dangerous  city  streets.  A  cor- 
ner of  the  yard,  nearer  to  the  back  fence  than  to 
the  house  or  apartment  building,  so  the  noise 
will  not  disturb,  might  well  be  given  over  wholly 
to  the  children. 

"The  yard  should  hold  a  place  to  dig  in  the 
earth  with  old  spoons,  garden  trowels,  little  shovels 
and  the  like,  with  pails  or  boxes  to  transport  the 
dirt  and  jar  covers  or  small  cans  in  which  to  make 
mud  pies  and  cakes.  A  board  set  upon  two  bricks 
makes  a  handy  table  and  a  small  pan  of  water 
helps  to  soften  the  mud.  Dampened  sand  is  ideal 
to  play  in. 

"Old  chairs,  either  discarded,  or  some  from 
which  mud  may  later  be  easily  washed,  furnish 
first-class  playground  apparatus  from  which  to 
create  trains,  elevated  lines,  street  cars  and  even 
busses.  Twine  that  has  been  saved  from  pack- 
ages finds  many  new  uses  not  conceived  by  adult 
minds. 

"A  shallow  lake  for  the  sailing  of  stick-of-wood 
boats  may  be  found  in  a  pan  or  tub  of  water, 
warmed  in  the  sun.  Empty  boxes,  especially  those 
with  covers  to  fit,  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  small 
children  for  trains  and  doll  carriages.  The  dolls 
may  be  spools  or  spoons  dressed  up  in  paper  or 
scraps  of  cloth. 

"If  there  is  grass  near  so  that  tumbles  will  not 
be  dangerous  a  stepladder  is  something  of  lasting 
interest  and  of  value  in  muscular  development. 

"At  the  Ten  Cent  Stores  a  small  coping  saw 
may  be  purchased  and  a  book  called  Boycraft. 
This  book  explains  how  to  build  bird  houses,  kites, 
airplanes,  little  boats,  doll  furniture  and  such 
things  from  old  boxes  and  corks. 

"Old  spools  make  excellent  soap-bubble  pipes  by 
rubbing  the  wet  spool  over  wet  soap  and  blowing 
gently  through  the  opposite  end.  No  clay  pipe 
produces  more  beautiful  bubbles  to  glisten,  float 
away  and  burst  against  the  back  fence." 


Under  two  big  oak  trees  in  a  backyard  in  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Chicago,  is  a  large  sand  box  twelve  by 
fifteen  feet.  In  this  children  play  with  bricks  as 
dividing  lines  for  the  various  sub-divisions.  Each 
child  improves  his  own  division  as  he  chooses. 
With  the  help  of  an  old  coffee  urn  to  supply  a 
steady  stream  of  water  a  canal  for  play  boats  is 
in  operation. 


In  the  basement  of  one  home  is  the  children's 
moving  picture  theatre.  They  subscribe  to  a  film 
exchange  and  have  regular  shows  during  the  win- 
ter, charging  two  cents  admission.  The  surplus 
is  given  to  the  Daily  News  Fresh  Air  Fund.  For 
several  years  the  children  ran  their  own  circulat- 
ing library.  They  took  all  the  books  all  of  them 
had,  put  them  together,  indexed  them  and  had  a 
regular  card  file.  Then  they  arranged  the  terms 
of  the  loans  and  set  a  heavy  fine  on  late  books — 
a  much  heavier  one  than  the  mothers  would  have 
placed ! 


Father's  handkerchief  served  as  a  parachute  in 
one  neighborhood.  "The  boys  each  take  one  of 
their  father's  handkerchiefs  and  tie  strings,  twelve 
to  fourteen  inches  long,  to  each  of  the  corners. 
The  four  strings  are  tied  together  around  a  burnt- 
out  fuse  plug.  Then  they  have  a  parachute  game 
by  throwing  these  contraptions  into  the  air.  The 
fuse  plugs  are  their  men  and  the  object  of  the 
game  is  to  see  whose  man  can  survive  the  great- 
est number  of  parachute  jumps.  If  a  handker- 
chief fails  to  open  as  it  falls  that  man  is  out  of 
the  game. 

"Another  game  the  boys  enjoy  is  playing  with 
the  tops  of  soft  drink  bottles  which  they  call 
'jimmies.'  Only  tops  with  trade  names  or  print- 
ing of  some  sort  are  allowed  in  the  game,  which 
is  usually  played  on  the  walk  with  a  certain  line 
on  the  cement  as  the  base  and  another  line  three 
or  four  blocks  away  as  the  goal.  Each  boy  throws 
for  this  line  with  all  the  Jimmies  he  has.  The  one 
getting  nearest  the  line  is  entitled  to  gather  up 
all  the  Jimmies  and  toss  them  into  the  air.  All 
that  come  down  printed  side  up  this  boy  may 
take.  Then  the  boy  who  threw  next  nearest  the 
line  tosses  all  the  remaining  tops  in  the  air  and 
gathers  those  that  come  down  right  side  up.  So 
it  goes  until  each  boy  has  tossed  the  remaining 
tops,  his  turn  depending  upon  his  position  nearest 
the  goal  line.  If  all  the  Jimmies  are  not  gathered 
they  toss  around  the  second  time.  The  last  boy 
gets  those  that  are  left.  The  boy  with  the  most 
tops  wins  the  game." 


Underground  voices,  weirdly  waving  hands  pro- 
truding through  the  earth,  and  uncanny  tappings 
under-foot  are  transforming  three  fifty-foot  va- 
cant lots  in  Evanston  into  a  mystery. 

The  three  lots  have  been  utilized  by  neighbors 
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this  summer  as  a  playground  for  their  children. 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  youngsters  of  all  ages 
may  be  found  there  every  day,  playing  on  the 
slides,  rings,  bars  and  swings  that  their  parents 
have  provided  as  a  community  project.  There 
are  a  baseball  diamond  and  a  horseshoe  pitching 
court  where  the  older  children  play.  It  seemed  an 
ideal  arrangement  for  the  summer's  recreation  but 
one  mother  was  startled  when  she  led  her  two 
small  children  over  from  their  home  one  day. 
There  at  her  feet  a  grimy  little  fist  was  protrud- 
ing from  the  earth.  Then  she  began  to  hear 
strange  tappings  underground.  A  group  of  chil- 
dren was  listening  a  few  feet  away  to  the  uncanny 
shrieking  of  voices  which  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  earth. 

The  mystery  was  explained.  The  children  had 
dug  a  tiny  tunnel  about  two  feet  square  under  the 
playground.  The  long  hole  had  one  upright  angle 
turn  in  it  and  a  small  hole  had  been  dug  through 
the  surface  where  the  children  would  mystify 
passers-by  with  their  waving  hands  which  seemed 
to  come  out  of  the  ground.  The  ends  of  the  tun- 
nel have  been  concealed  with  boards  and  earth,  so 
the  casual  observer  is  often  startled  to  hear  shrieks 
issuing  from  under  his  foot. 


The  children  in  the  backyard  of  one  Chicago 
home  have  a  hut  about  five  feet  by  seven  feet 
that  they  had  two  happy  summers  building  and 
furnishing.  They  made  their  own  tables,  chairs 
and  cupboards,  put  rugs  on  the  floor  and  decor- 
ated the  walls.  They  spent  much  time  working 
with  tools  and  practicing  with  boards.  Last  sum- 
mer they  sank  old  flower  pots  in  the  backyard 
and  made  a  golf  course  for  themselves. 


About  ten  years  ago  the  families  who  had 
bought  homes  in  one  neighborhood  of  Evanston 
each  contributed  $50  to  purchase  the  square  acre 
of  property  within  the  center  of  their  block  on 
which  it  had  been  proposed  to  erect  a  large  garage. 
Now  equity  in  this  center  acre  of  property  is  sold 
when  the  owner  sells  his  home. 

Each  year  the  parents  living  about  this  block 
have  contributed  an  assessment  of  about  $10  each 
to  provide  playground  equipment  and  upkeep  for 
the  square  acre  which  they  converted  into  a  play- 
ground. They  called  their  cooperation  the  Back- 
lot  Club,  and  that  name  has  become  synonymous 
with  this  well  known  backyard  play  group. 

As  the  success  of  the  venture  became  known, 
neighbors  whose  homes  faced  those  of  the  Back- 


lot  Club  members  petitioned  for  admittance  to 
the  club  so  their  children  also  could  enjoy  the  play- 
ground. They  were  admitted  upon  payment  of 
the  yearly  assessment.  Now  there  are  sixty-three 
families  sharing  in  the  cooperative  venture  and 
they  all  meet  four  or  five  times  a  year  for  parties 
on  the  playground.  The  problem  of  supervision 
has  been  taken  care  of  by  the  mothers.  During 
the  seven  years  in  which  the  present  group  of 
children  have  been  enjoying  their  playground,  the 
youngsters  with  their  mothers  have  evolved  a 
working  code  of  ethics.  The  younger  and  older 
groups  share  the  tennis  courts  and  both  groups 
make  way  for  the  parents  when  they  wish  to 
play.  There  are  restrictions  about  bringing  too 
many  guests  as  they  would  crowd  the  members 
off  the  court. 

Four  small  boys  from  six  to  eleven  years  of 
age  decided  that  a  vacant  lot  near  their  homes 
might  be  converted  into  a  playground.  For  days 
they  worked  at  the  corner  of  the  street  carrying 
away  shovels  of  rubbish  and  glass.  Other  young- 
sters hung  around  and  asked  if  they  couldn't  be- 
long if  they  did  some  work.  Soon  the  boys  began 
to  canvass  the  neighborhood  for  interested  friends. 
When  the  older  people  became  interested  they 
found  that  this  vacant  lot  would  not  soon  be 
built  upon.  They  saw  the  owner  of  the  corner 
and  he  cheerfully  agreed  to  let  them  make  it  their 
playground.  The  boys  formed  their  club,  set  their 
yearly  dues  at  fifty  cents  and  invited  the  older 
members  of  the  community  to  join  their  adult 
advisory  council  with  dues  at  $3  a  year.  The 
various  neighbors  began  to  contribute  funds  for 
equipment  because  the  lads  had  done  much  to 
help  themselves. 

"The  children  are  going  to  have  a  handball 
court,  two  sand  pits,  one  combination  rings  and 
bars,  one  or  two  slides,  quoits,  two  jumping  pits, 
and  a  goal  post  for  basketball  practice.  The 
youngsters  wanted  it  equipped  so  mothers  could 
bring  their  small  children  there  to  play,  so  they 
are  having  benches  put  in,  too.  In  the  winter  it 
is  to  be  flooded  for  skating." 


Every  day  one  mother  takes  eight  girls  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  eight  years  of  age  to  the  park 
or  to  some  point  of  interest.  "We  have  a  little 
box  which  holds  just  eight  small  books.  I  take 
this  with  me  to  the  park  and  the  girls  choose  the 
story  they  want  to  read.  After  we  have  a  story 
they  play  games." 

(Continued  on  page  752) 
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There  is  a  delightful  vision  of  children  in  a 
prose-poem  entitled  "Erater  Schulgang"  (The 
First-going  to  School)  by  William  Canton.  An 
old  village  grandpapa  named  Altegans  sees  the 
children  all  over  the  world — and  all  under  it,  too, 
when  their  time  comes — trooping  to  school.  The 
great  globe  swings  out  of  the  dark  into  the  sun; 
there  is  always  morning  somewhere;  and  for 
ever  in  this  shifting  region  of  the  morning  light 
the  good  Altegans  sees  the  little  ones  afoot — 
shining  companies  and  groups,  couples  and  bright 
solitary  figures ;  for  they  all  seem  to  have  a 
soft  heavenly  light  about  them. 

"He  sees  them  in  country  lanes  and  rustic  vil- 
lages ;  on  lonely  moorlands  ...  he  sees  them  on 
the  hillsides  ...  in  the  woods,  on  the  stepping- 
stones  that  cross  the  brook  in  the  glen,  along  the 
sea-cliffs  and  on  the  water-ribbed  sands;  tres- 
passing on  the  railway  lines,  making  short  cuts 
through  the  corn,  sitting  in  the  ferry-boats;  he 
sees  them  in  the  crowded  streets  of  smoky  cities, 
in  small  rocky  islands,  and  in  places  far  inland 
where  the  sea  is  known  only  as  a  strange  tradi- 
tion. 

"The  morning-side  of  the  planet  is  alive  with 
them;  one  hears  their  pattering  footsteps  every- 
where. And  as  the  vast  continents  sweep  'easter- 
ing  out  of  the  high  shadow  which  reaches  beyond 
the  moon'  .  .  .  and  as  new  nations  with  their 
cities  and  villages,  their  fields,  woods,  mountains, 
and  sea-shores,  rise  up  into  the  morning-side,  lo ! 
Fresh  troops,  and  still  fresh  troops,  and  yet  again 
fresh  troops  of  these  school-going  children  of 
the  dawn." 

One  can  imagine  good  Altegans  a  school  music 
teacher.  Having  seen  the  eager  joy  of  the  chil- 
dren in  their  endless  procession,  he  brings  de- 
lightful singing  and  dancing  into  the  schools,  and 
beautiful  music  to  listen  to,  and  later  he  leads 
many  of  them  to  play  such  music  in  orchestra  or 
band  or  on  a  piano.  All  his  plans  and  endeavors 
for  the  children  are  conceived  and  carried  out 
in  the  same  eagerness  of  spirit  which  he  saw  in 
the  children  on  their  first  day  in  school.  Many 
of  them  become  very  skillful  in  singing  and  play- 
ing and  have  an  ever-deepening  love  of  music. 

•Extracts  from  address  given  at  Music  Supervisors  Conference. 


What  Is  to  Follow? 

We,  the  music  supervisors,  like  Altegans,  have 
caught  the  vision  of  eager  school-going  children, 
and  we  are  learning  to  help  make  our  schools 
worthy   of   receiving  them   and   answering  well 
their  needs  and  expectations.     Our  efforts-  have 
brought  us  praise  from  all  sorts  of  people.     But 
there  is  another  vision  which  some  of  us  rarely 
if  ever  see.    It  is  the  vision  of  the  children  going 
ont.oi  the  schools,  to  their  homes,  their  Sunday 
Schools  and  Churches,  their  playgrounds  or  the 
streets,  and  later,  after  their  Letzter  Schulgang 
(the  Last  School-going)  to  the  shops,  factories, 
mills,  offices,  and  farms.     You  can  see  them  in 
school  or  university  positions  and  in  laboratories 
working  with  all  the  eagerness  of  childhood.    You 
can  also  see  them,  hundreds  at  a  time,  in  front 
of  machines,  in  dull  mechanical  labor  whose  only 
purpose  for  them  is  the  wages  received.    You  can 
see   them   on   golf    courses,   beaches,   and   other 
playing  grounds,   or   in   their   homes   with  their 
children  beside  them.     You  can  also  see  them  in 
a  hundred  different  kinds  of  thrilling  escape  from 
the   dullness   of   existence,   the  most   scandalous 
and  disastrous  kinds  providing  a  large  part  of 
our  daily  reading-matter  in  the  newspapers. 

They,  too,  form  an  endless  morning  procession. 
To  what  are  they  looking  forward  now?  How 
many  of  them  will  sing  or  play  fine  music  before 
the  day  is  over?  It  is  true  that  many  of  them 
will  in  the  evening  sit  before  a  radio  or  phono- 
graph at  home  and  some  of  them  will  listen  in- 
telligently and  with  delight  to  fine  music  because 
of  the  experiences  of  music  they  had  in  school. 
But  must  the  richer  delight  of  actually  singing 
or  playing  such  music  stop  for  almost  all  of 
them  on  their  last  day  in  school  ?  Must  eagerness 
of  spirit  and  all  creative  expression,  all  the  striv- 
ing and  final  bliss  of  a  choral  or  orchestral,  or 
other  musical  adventure,  pass  away  with  child- 
hood, except  for  the  good  professional  per- 
formers ? 

Meeting  the  Challenge 

This  is  an  old  challenge.  Every  music  teacher 
knows  or  can  be  persuaded  that  the  answers  to 
it  by  graduates  of  our  schools  are  a  far  more  im- 
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portant  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  work  than 
any  of  the  school  achievement  tests  can-  ever  be. 
And  many  of  us  have  responded  to  that  chal- 
lenge. About  twelve  years  ago  a  committee  of 
music  supervisors  chose  and  had  published  eigh- 
teen old  songs  with  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
learned  by  every  child  and,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
every  adult  in  America,  so  that  they  could  be 
sung  by  everyone  on  all  sorts  of  suitable  occa- 
sions in  homes  or  in  communities.  Many  of  us 
have  led  children  to  memorize  these.  In  order 
to  give  further  opportunity  and  stimulus  to  "out- 
side" music  we  have  prepared  the  children  to 
take  part  in  adult  concerts  and  festivals.  We  have 
had  them  perform  at  Parents  and  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation meetings  and  before  other  groups,  in 
churches  and  elsewhere.  We  have,  God  forgive 
us,  presented  all  sorts  of  operettas.  We  have 
been  interested  in  discovering  talented  children 
who  might  make  music  their  vocation,  and  we 
have  helped  them  to  take  proper  steps  in  develop- 
ment of  their  talent.  In  a  few  cities  comprehen- 
sive vocational  courses  in  music  are  offered.  And 
always  we  have  hoped  that  ability  to  sing  and 
read  music  would  lead  many  of  our  pupils  later 
to  become  members  of  church  choirs  and  of  other 
choruses.  All  these  efforts  are  in  keeping  with 
the  belief  among  all  educators  that  school  life 
must  be  made  to  be  more  like  real  life.  While 
very  valuable  in  the  main,  this  belief  tends  to 
make  us  take  the  life  of  the  community,  outside 
of  the  schools,  for  granted,  as  the  normal  life  for 
which  we  prepare  our  pupils.  But  our  greater 
task  is  to  help  make  that  life  more  nearly  like  the 
best  life  that  can  be  lived  in  a  school.  It  should 
not  be  taken  for  granted,  and  it  will  not  be 
changed  as  it  should  be  even  by  well  educated 
new  men  and  women  going  out  of  our  schools ; 
that  is,  not  by  them  alone.  The  pressure  of  tradi- 
tions, dull  labor,  easy,  sensational  amusements, 
indifferent  politicians,  and  all  else  that  passes  as 
real  life,  as  "the  thing  to  do,"  is  too  great.  We 
adults  who  have  seen  this  and  who  have  also  seen 
the  Erster  Schulgang  must  help.  Our  greatest 
means  of  helping  is  through  the  skills  and  loves 
and  insights  that  we  can  cultivate  inside  the 
schools,  but  we  must  also  do  what  we  can  to  pro- 
vide or  help  others  to  provide  opportunities  for 
continued  use  of  these  gains  outside  the  schools. 
To  what  extent  our  efforts  to  do  this  have  been 
effective  I  must  leave  for  you  to  determine,  each 
one  of  you  for  his  or  her  own  community.  My 
purpose  today  is  to  repeat  the  old  challenge  and 


to  show  that  it  is  more  urgent  and  stirring  than 
ever,  and  that  the  possibility  of  responding  to 
it  with  fine,  full  effect  is  greater  than  ever. 

Hopeful  Signs 

There  are  new  conditions  in  favor  of  that 
possibility.  There  is  the  remarkable  advance  of 
music  in  high  schools  in  many  places.  We  all 
know  the  tragic  gap  that  used  to  exist  in  almost 
all  high  schools.  Most  of  us  have  experienced 
it  both  as  children  and  as  teachers.  Children 
sang  and  studied  music  daily  for  seven  or  eight 
years  in  the  elementary  schools.  But  when  they 
entered  the  high  school,  the  most  important  period 
for  acquiring  a  lasting  love  of  the  arts,  music 
was  stopped  or  given  so  scantily  as  to  lose  most 
of  its  value.  But  now  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  especially  here  in  the  middle  west,  there  are 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  high  school 
choruses  or  orchestras  or  bands  that  rehearse 
daily.  In  an  increasingly  large  number  of  schools 
they  attain  a  degree  of  excellence  undreamed  of 
ten  years  ago.  You  have  heard  a  National  High 
School  Orchestra  and  a  National  High  School 
Chorus  and  perhaps  a  National  Contest  of  High 
School  Bands.  You  know  of  the  National  High 
School  Orchestra  Camp,  which  is  a  Chorus  as 
well  as  an  Orchestra  camp,  the  District  Confer- 
ence Choruses  and  Orchestras,  the  thirty-two 
State  High  School  Orchestras,  the  High  School 
A  Capella  Choir  of  Flint,  Michigan,  and  "similar 
choirs  in  more  and  more  other  High  Schools.  You 
yourselves  are  the  very  people  who  have  made 
choruses,  orchestras  and  bands  of  such  quality 
possible  not  only  at  National,  District  or  State 
meetings,  but  also,  many  of  you,  in  your  own 
schools.  Now  what  is  next  for  these  boys  and 
girls?  What  opportunities  to  sing  or  play  with 
at  least  equal  if  not  increasing  excellence  will 
they  have  when  they  have  left  the  schools?  It 
is  true  that  many  colleges  are  providing  such  op- 
portunities. But  only  about  one-sixth  of  all 
High  School  graduates  go  to  college.  And  the 
college  will  also  graduate  them.  It  is  also  true 
that  though  the  number  is  diminishing  very  rap- 
idly, there  are  still  many  children  who  do  not 
go  to  High  School.  But  there  are  good  choruses 
and  there  are  orchestras  and  bands  even  in  the 
elementary  schools.  The  thing  that  makes  ade- 
quate music  in  the  High  School  so  extremely  im- 
portant is  that  during  that  period  boys  and  girls 
can  attain  sufficient  skill  and  depth  of  expression 
to  bring  home  to  themselves  a  warm  realization 
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of  what  music  can  be,  to  place  music,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  sub-soil  of  their  lives  where  the  deepest, 
most  lasting  roots  of  their  natures  can  find  sus- 
tenance throughout  all  their  days. 

What  Can  Be  Done? 

Unquestionably,  then,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  young  men  and  women  in  or  recently  grad- 
uated from  our  High  Schools  who  have  learned  to 
sing  or  play  very  well  and  who,  given  opportunity 
under  excellent  leadership,  would  like  to  continue 
their  musical  experience.  What  shall  we  do? 
Shall  we  encourage  them  to  become  professional 
performers?  Anyone  who  knows  the  present 
conditions  for  the  professional  performer  will 
answer  this  promptly  and  emphatically. 

Who  in  the  city  or  town  can  lead  the  commu- 
nity chorus,  orchestra,  or  band  that  will  be  worthy 
of  these  young  men  and  women?  How  will  the 
expenses  of  such  organizations  be  provided? 
Will  the  Board  of  Education  provide  funds  for 
them?  Will  the  Department  of  Recreation  do 
so  ?  Will  the  city  donate  a  special  fund  for  them 
as  this  city  of  Milwaukee  has  done  for  its  Young 
People's  Orchestra?  What  opportunities  for 


amateur  music-making  are  now  offered  by  the 
churches,  industries,  and  clubs  of  the  city?  How 
could  these  opportunities  be  enriched  and  im- 
proved ?  How  many  young  men  and  women  who 
have  been  in  the  school  musical  organizations  are 
taking  advantage  of  these  opportunities  or  are 
singing  or  playing  in  home  groups?  How  many 
of  them  would  welcome  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  musical  endeavors  which  are  not  now  offered 
in  the  community?  Are  we,  the  supervisors, 
genuinely  amateur  in  spirit  ourselves?  Can  we 
communicate  by  our  own  "musicality,"  our  own 
love  and  understanding  of  the  best  music  as  music 
that  inner  feeling  and  grasp  of  music  without 
which  all  results  of  methods  are  empty?  How 
shall  adequate  musical  leadership  be  developed  in 
us  and  in  those  who  are  still  preparing  to  be 
teachers  and  leaders?  How  can  we  bring  about 
more  chamber  music  playing,  for  which  a  con- 
ductor and  an  organization  and  money  are  not 
needed,  especially  in  homes?  Could  not  all  our 
public  libraries  supply  chamber  music,  both 
choral  and  instrumental,  as  they  now  do  literature, 
to  be  explored  and  delighted  in  without  charge 
by  singers  and  players?  What  music? 

These  and  other  questions  confront  us  now. 


DRAMA  IN  ITHACA 

TWO  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  CHILDREN  TOOK  PART  IN  THE  PRESENTATION  LAST  AUGUST  OF  "TREASURE  ISLAND," 
GIVEN  BY  THE  PUPILS  IN  DRAMATICS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PLAYGROUNDS  IN  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK.  AN  INTERESTING  FEA- 
TURE WAS  THE  FACT  THAT  THE  SCENERY  WAS  MADE  BY  THE  CHILDREN  OF  ALL  THE  PLAYGROUNDS  DURING  THE  SUMMER. 


A  Musical  Jamboree 


Each  year  the  Houston  Recreation  Department 
holds  a  jamboree  on  the  playgrounds  with  con- 
tests for  groups  of  all  kinds.  Preliminary  contests 
are  held  in  the  various  parks  and  the  final  contest 
at  one  of  the  local  theatres. 

Selections  and  Rules  for  Contest 

Harmonica. — Duet  or  trio  groups ;  quartette  or 
larger  groups. 

Contestants  must   have   harmonicas   that   har- 
monize and  must  be  able  to  play  the  following : 
Duet  or  trio : 

1.  Darling  Nellie  Gray 

2.  Among  My  Souvenirs  (Chorus  only) 

Quartette  or  larger  group : 

1.  Swanee  River 

2.  Ramona  (Chorus  only) 

Contestants  will  be  judged  upon  (1)  accuracy, 
(2)  attack,  (3)  expression,  (4)  tempo,  (5)  poise. 

Ukulele. — Groups  of  two  or  more  may  partici- 
pate from  one  playground.  Only  ukuleles  or  banjo- 
ukes  may  be  used.  Players  must  sing  or  substitute 
singer  in  group.  Contestants  will  compete  on  fol- 
lowing songs : 

Santa  Lucia 

An  Old  Guitar  and  An  Old  Refrain  (Chorus 
only) 

Contestants  will  be  judged  upon  (1)  accurate 
tuning  and  playing,  (2)  attack,  (3)  expression, 
(4)  harmony,  (5)  poise. 

Whistlers. — Solo  or  group  competing  against 
each  other. 

Contestants  must  whistle  without  the  aid  of 
mechanical  contrivance  and  must  not  use  more 
than  two  fingers. 
Numbers  to  be  used : 

1.  Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird 

2.  Selected  and  approved  by  music  director 
Judging  points  as  follows:    (1)  cleverness  of 

tone,  (2)  expression,  (3)  poise. 

Fiddlers. — Solo  or  group  competing  against 
each  other: 

Number  to  be  used : 

1.  Turkey  in  the  Straw 

2.  Virginia  Reel  or  Irish  Washerwoman 
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Judging  points:  (1)  rhythm,  (2)  expression, 
(3)  individuality. 

Quartettes. — Boys  must  use  the  following: 

1.  Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny 

2.  Street  Urchins  Medley 

Girls  must  use  the  following : 

1.  /  Passed  by  Your  Window 

2.  Roses  of  Picardy 

Mixed  must  use : 

1.  Sweet  Genevieve 

2.  The  Eyes  of  Texas 

May  be  accompanied  by  piano  or  some  other 
instrument. 

Judging  points  as  follows:  (1)  harmony,  (2) 
attack,  (3)  release,  (4)  expression,  (5)  poise. 

Glee  Clubs 
Male  voices : 

1.  A  Merry  Life 

2.  Kentucky  Babe 

Female  voices : 

1.  Ciribiribin 

2.  Kentucky  Babe 

Mixed  voices : 

1.  Sweet  and  Low 

2.  Gypsy  Love  Song 

Judging  points  as  follows:  (1)  harmony,  (2) 
attack  and  release,  (3)  watching  director,  (4)  ex- 
pression, (5)  poise. 

Unique  Groups. — To  consist  of  any  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  instruments,  playing  two 
numbers  approved  by  the  music  director. 

Judging  points  as  follows:  (1)  originality,  (2) 
individuality,  (3)  rhythm. 

Community  Group  Singing. — To  consist  of  all 
people  present  belonging  to  their  respective  com- 
munities. 

Contesting  numbers  as  follows : 

1.  My  Blue  Heaven 

2.  My  Wild  Irish  Rose  (Chorus  only) 
Judging  points:    (1)   largest  group,   (2)   har- 
mony, (3)  attack,  (4)  release,  (5)  watching  di- 
rector. 

No  groups  are  allowed  to  enter  the  jamboree 
who  have  not  already  performed  on  their  own 
playground  for  their  neighbors. 
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BY 


RALPH  C.  MC!LWAINE, 
San  Francisco  Playground  Commission 


An  art  center,  interesting  and  unique,  is  the 
Dramatic  Building  and  Workshop  maintained  by 
the  San  Francisco  Playground  Commission.  In 
this  building,  costumes,  curtains,  stage  sets  and 
properties  of  various  kinds  are  designed  and  cre- 
ated by  children  of  the  playgrounds  under  the 
supervision  of  dramatic  leaders.  Here  during  the 
rainy  winter  months  the  children  spend  their  play 
hours  designing  costumes,  making  stage  sets  for 
future  presentations  or  rehearsing  plays. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Hester  Proctor,  Super- 
visor of  Educational  Dramatics,  activities  of  many 
types  are  conducted  with  a  program  varying  from 
an  occasional  bit  of  stage  carpentry  to  a  dramatic 
production.  For  the  children  too  young  for  the 
more  advanced  children's  plays,  the  story  play  is 
substituted.  The  younger  children  enact  little 
fairy  tales  and  the  world  of  make-believe  becomes 
a  reality  to  them,  an  actual  fairyland  with  the 
children  themselves  as  characters  in  the  story. 
For  the  children  musically  inclined,  glee  clubs  and 
toy  symphonies  are  organized,  and  harmonica 
classes,  instruction  in  tap  dancing  and  similar  ac- 
tivities have  their  place  during  the  winter  months 
in  the  Dramatic  Workshop. 

A  Store  House  for  Costumes 

At  the  present  time  over  5,000  articles  includ- 
ing stage  settings,  costumes  and  properties  are 
housed  in  the  workshop.  In  closets  lining  the 
walls  of  the  building  more  than  3,000  costumes 
are  neatly  hung.  All  is  ship-shape  and  the  cos- 
tumes are  arranged  with  the  greatest  of  care.  Each 
year  they  are  renovated  or  completely  made  over 
into  new  and  different  forms,  and  as  a  result  they 
are  used  again  and  again  in  the  production  of 
new  plays.  Sewing  machines,  work  tables,  wash 
tubs  and  dry  racks  provide  adequate  equipment 
for  dyeing  and  remodeling  the  old  material  and 
are  of  practical  use  when  costumes  are  made  over. 

Posters,  Too,  Are  Designed 

Not  only  costumes  but  posters  and  placards  ad- 
vertising coming  events  are  designed  by  the  chil- 


dren in  this  playground  workshop.  The  Depart- 
ment at  times  sponsors  poster  contests  on  all  play- 
grounds throughout  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  an  interest  in  art  work.  This  activity, 
like  drama,  appeals  to  the  creative  instinct  of  the 
child  and  not  only  does  it  satisfy  his  zest  to 
create  and  excel  in  the  making  of  the  posters,  but 
it  stimulates  a  great  interest  in  the  event  adver- 
tised. In  a  recent  contest  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the  an- 
nual fall  festival,  posters  were  entered  from  over 
twenty-five  city  playgrounds.  The  posters  were 
exhibited  at  the  Dramatic  Workshop  which  was 
for  the  time  being  converted  into  an  art  exhibit. 
The  winning  posters  were  then  shown  in  various 
stores  throughout  the  city  and  considerable  inter- 
est in  the  event  was  aroused. 

Planning  for   Festivals  and   Pageants 

In  a  far  corner  of  the  workshop  is  an  especially 
designed  replica  in  miniature  of  San  Francisco's 
City  Auditorium  and  here  the  annual  fall  festival 
is  first  created  and  developed  in  every  detail. 
Miniature  stage  sets  and  properties  fashioned  out 
of  paper  and  representing  the  background  of  the 
pageant  are  carefully  arranged  in  their  proper 
places.  Next,  tiny  colorful  bits  of  paper  are  ex- 
perimented with  for  the  arrangement  of  color  and 
design.  By  this  method  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained in  the  creation  of  effective  interior  decora- 
tion. Finally  the  placement  of  principal  char- 
acters and  groups  participating  in  the  pageant  is 
facilitated  by  their  arrangement  on  the  miniature 
stage  according  to  the  color  of  their  respective 
costumes.  Each  massed  group  wears  a  standard 
costume  of  a  certain  color  and  the  principal  char- 
acters an  individual  special  color. 

When  the  pageant  has  been  completed  in  minia- 
ture, the  Supervisor  of  Dramatics  assembles  the 
playground  directors  about  the  table  and  thor- 
oughly explains  in  detail  the  theme  and  action  of 
the  pageant  or  festival.  Each  director  is  respon- 
sible for  a  particular  group  represented  and  a 
special  color,  so  that  when  the  supervisor  moves 
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DESIGNING  THEIR  OWN  COSTUMES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


the  colors  out  upon  the  stage  each  director  knows 
the  exact  position  of  his  group  in  the  festival.  In 
this  way  the  direction  of  a  cast  of  over  a  thousand 
participants  is  facilitated.  The  entrances  and  exits 
of  various  groups  are  explained  and  a  foundation 
is  laid  through  placement  for  the  proper  design. 
Thus  the  pageant  is  well  worked  out  months  in 
advance  of  the  actual  event  so  that  when  it  is 
finally  presented  in  the  spacious  civic  auditorium 


itself  there  is  a  minimum  of  mistakes. 

The  fall  festival  presented  by  the  Playground 
Commission  was  the  most  colorful  and  spectacular 
event  ever  produced  by  the  Department.  To  the 
accompaniment  of  a  thirty-piece  symphony  or- 
chestra over  a  thousand  children  selected  from 
forty-three  playgrounds  presented  before  record 
throngs  a  two  hour  program  of  singing  folk  danc- 
ing and  musical  activities. 


Detroit's   Fifteenth  Annual   Playground  Festival 


More  than  4,000,000  children  of  all  ages  par- 
ticipated in  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Playground 
Season  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Recrea- 
tion of  Detroit,  Michigan,  which  closed  on  Aug- 
ust 31,  1929. 

Detroit  now  possesses  136  play  fields.  Clar- 
ence E.  Brewer,  Commissioner  of  Recreation, 
attributes  the  record  attendance  during  the  last 
summer  in  large  part  to  the  new  policy  of  intra- 
playground  rather  than  inter-playground  competi- 
tion. The  substitution  of  leagues  within  each 
playground  for  the  former  policy,  including 
leagues  from  several  playgrounds,  gave  opportu- 
nity for  more  persons  to  participate  and  created 
a  greater  interest. 


A  series  of  juvenile  circuses  in  various  districts 
terminated  with  "Circus  Day"  at  Belle  Isle. 
Thirty-five  hundred  girls  appeared  in  a  pageant. 
There  were  playground  ball,  kick  ball  leagues, 
novelty  parades  and  athletic  contests  at  each  play- 
ground, as  well  as  horseshoe  tournaments,  play- 
ground ball  and  volley  ball  leagues.  Woodcraft, 
handcraft,  chorus  work,  hiking  and  similar  activ- 
ities were  engaged  in  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever 
before. 

Beside  the  150  year-round  directors  and  work- 
ers there  were  350  special  workers  engaged  as  a 
summer  staff.  Many  of  these  were  college  and 
university  students. 


Marionettes  at  Camp 


BY 


EVELYN  HAMILTON  WOOD, 
Dramatic  and  Puppet  Counsellor,  Camp  Pawatinika,  Annapolis,  Maryland 


"Get  off  my  head." 

"You're  stepping  on  my  hand." 

"Throw  over  my  leg." 

These  and  similar  cries  are  heard  coming  from 
a  tent  on  the  banks  of  the  South  River.  It  is  not 
a  football  rush,  or  a  study  in  anatomy,  but  a  class 
of  puppet  making  at  the  Maryland  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
camp.  The  sewing  machine  whirs,  scissors  snip, 
the  air  is  filled  with  wisps  of  cotton,  campers  run 
back  and  forth  with  scenery  and  properties.  It 
is  the  day  of  the  marionette  play  and  interest  runs 
high. 

That  is  the  keynote  to  good  puppet  plays  at 
camp — interest.  To  create  a  fascination,  an  al- 
lurement, for  the  little  actors,  is  essential.  As 
soon  as  interest  lags  you  will  never  get  the  camp- 
ers to  do  the  detail  work.  I  think  it  better,  there- 
fore, to  concentrate  the  work  into  one  week  of 
effort.  In  this  way  you  have  the  marionette  made, 
dressed  and  strung  up  before  the  puppeteers  tire 
of  the  strenuousness  of  the  task. 

Of  course  there  should  first  be  a  puppet  mak- 
ing group.  Then  let  the  feeling  of  the  coming 
production  seep  through  the  camp.  This  may  be 
done  by  presenting  various  individuals  with  scenic 
and  lighting  problems  to  work  out.  Never  do  all 
the  thinking!  The  director  should,  of  course, 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  puppet  making  and 
production  but  he  should  not  try  to  adhere  to  the 
lines  or  polish  the  action  as  he  would  with  a  little 
theatre  or  professional  play.  Let  the  campers  do 
the  creating. 

Our  most  successful  show  this  summer  de- 
veloped gradually  from  the  minds  of  those  inter- 
ested. I  suggested  we  try  an  undersea  scene 
somewhat  similar  to  the  one  in  Tony  Sarg's 
production  of  Christopher  Columbus.  This  was 
eagerly  accepted  and  patterns  of  fish,  sharks,  mer- 
maids and  deepsea  animals  quickly  appeared.  Then 
came  the  question  of  plot.  One  camper  thought 
of  the  Japanese  story  of  the  Princess  and  the  Fish- 
erman so  we  immediately  made  the  principals  and 
cast  around  for  an  opposing  dramatic  force.  This 
we  created  in  the  form  of  a  merman  jealously  in 
love  with  the  princess.  Finally  we  evolved  three 


acts,  the  first  and  last  in  junk  boat  on  top  of  the 
billowing  waves  and  the  second  under  the  sea. 

Revues  are  very  poplar  and  may  be  made  on 
camp  subjects.  Satires  on  the  girls  and  counsel- 
lors provide  good  material.  In  our  last  revue  we 
also  featured  a  ballet  dancer  and  Harlequin,  a 
clown,  the  organ  grinder  with  his  monkey,  Dutch 
twins,  Katinka  and  her  irate  mother  and  father. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  put- 
ting on  organized  plays.  I  have  both  seen  and 
directed  some  at  camp,  but  unless  the  group  is 
interested  in  working  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
it  will  prove  too  exacting. 

As  to  the  puppets  themselves,  they  fall  into 
three  classes.  One  type  consists  of  a  head  and  an 
empty  dress  slipped  over  the  hand  of  the  per- 
former who  animates  the  puppet  with  his  thumb 
and  two  fingers.  Another  type  is  the  doll  operated 
from  below  by  means  of  rods.  The  third  type,  the 
true  marionette,  is  a  puppet  operated  from  above 
by  means  of  strings.  To  this  third  class  belong 
the  puppets  of  Tony  Sarg,  Sue  Hastings  and  Jean 
Gros.  This  is  the  style  we  have  had  most  success 
with  in  camp. 

The  height  for  the  puppet  body  of  an  average 
man  is  eighteen  inches.  It  is  made  of  unbleached 
muslin  stuffed  with  cotton  wadding  and  weighted 
at  the  lower  body,  upper  arms  and  legs  as  well  as 
the  bottom  of  the  feet.  This  gives  the  necessary 
weight.  The  joints  are  made  supple,  most  of  them 
being  joined  with  tape.  The  head  and  waistline 
are  of  stocking  material.  The  faces  are  moulded 
in  modeling  clay  and  cast  in  plaster  of  paris,  then 
built  up  from  the  mould  with  plastic  wood  and 
painted.  Crepe  hair  is  the  easier  to  handle  in  the 
making  of  wigs.  The  hands  are  formed  of  thin 
wire  wrapped  with  strips  of  adhesive  tape. 

Every  conceivable  bit  of  material  or  promising 
property  is  secured  during  the  summer  for  the 
costume  box.  That  means  we  have  very  little  ex- 
pense for  the  costuming  part  of  the  production. 
In  the  fact,  the  course  pays  for  itself.  Just  as  in 
the  arts  and  crafts  department,  the  campers  pay 
for  materials  which  we  estimate  to  be  approxi- 
mately fifty  cents  a  puppet.  If  a  camper  does  not 
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wish  to  pay  she  leaves  the  puppet  in  camp  and  it 
is  used  in  another  play. 

A  regular  bridge  constructed  for  the  purpose  is 
the  ideal  thing  for  puppet  shows,  but  we  have 
found  that  heavy  tables  do  almost  as  well.  The 
table  in  front  which  is  used  for  the  stage  should 
be  a  foot  lower  than  the  table  in  the  back  where 
the  puppeteers  stand.  The  backdrop  is  hung  be- 
tween the  tables  on  a  cross  piece  of  wood  sup- 
ported by  upright  wooden  sticks  clamped  on  the 
table  legs.  The  prescenium  arch  is  made  of  yellow 
pine  and  measures  four  feet  high  and  five  feet 
long,  the  opening  being  three  feet  by  four  feet. 
This  is  a  good  proportion  for  an  eighteen-inch 
puppet.  The  arch  is  equipped  with  two  light 
switches  and  curtain  rod.  Other  lights  in  tin  can 
reflectors  are  focused  from  the  sides. 

As  our  campers  come  and  go  through  the  sum- 
mer I  have  formed  the  habit  of  giving  little  talks 
at  different  morning  assemblies  on  the  history  of 
puppets  and  their  present  use.  In  this  way  a 
camper  knows  what  she  is  signing  up  for  when 
she  chooses  puppet  making  as  an  activity.  At  first 
there  seemed  to  be  a  general  impression  that  a 
puppet  was  something  akin  to  a  puppy  dog,  but 
I  am  glad  to  say-  that  illusion  is  now  dispelled.  I 
also  have  a  shelf  of  books  on  the  subject  which 
the  campers  may  borrow.  Then  I  put  pictures  of 
professional  marionettes  on  the  bulletin  board  as 
well  as  the  monthly  gossip  in  the  puppet  page  of 
the  Drama  Magazine. 

The  following  are  some  books  we  have  found 
useful : 

TONY  SARG'S  BOOK  OF  MARIONETTES — Viking  Press 
A    BOOK   OF   MARIONETTE    PLAYS — Anne    Stoddard   and 

Tony  Sarg 
MARIONETTES,  MASK  AND  SHADOWS — Winifred  Mills  and 

Louise  Dunn 

A  BOOK  OF  MARIONETTES — Helen  Haiman  Joseph 
ALI   BABA   AND   OTHER   PLAYS   FOR   YOUNG   PEOPLE   OR 

PUPPETS — Helen  Haiman  Joseph 


As  an  antidote  to  boredom,  as  a  panacea  for 
petty  trials  and  tribulations,  as  a  developer  of  the 
cultural  and  aesthetic  sides  of  our  nature,  as  an 
intellectual  stimulus,  as  a  means  of  getting  a  real 
"thrill"  out  of  a  humdrum  existence,  as  a  leisure- 
time  pursuit — what's  better  than  a  hobby  ? — From 
Hobbies. 

"The  most  promising  line  of  progress  seems  to 
lie  in  the  direction  of  cooperation  between  school 
and  industry  in  developing  the  greatest  of  all  our 
natural  resources,  the  latent  skills  of  the  people." 
— Charles  R.  Mann. 


Elihu  Root  on  the  Use 
of  Leisure 

Elihu  Root,  honored  often  as  a  statesman,  re- 
ceived recognition  for  a  less  publicized  phase  of 
his  many-sided  career  last  night  when  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  presented  to  him  its 
President's  Gold  Medal  for  "disinterested  services 
to  the  fine  arts."  .  .  . 

Mr.  Root  arose,  flushed  and  apparently  at  a 
loss  for  words  to  reply  to  the  high  praise.  He 
would  accept  the  award  but  "not  the  palm  leaves," 
he  said. 

"Why,"  he  added,  "I'm  a  thousand  times  your 
debtor  for  the  gifts  the  men  of  your  calling  have 
made  to  me." 

At  the  time  when  he  was  working  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Washington  along  the  lines  favored 
by  its  founder,  George  Washington,  he  said,  a 
struggle  was  going  on  "for  something  in  the  soul 
of  America." 

The  United  States  had  "lifted  men  up  from  a 
dismal,  hopeless  condition  of  poverty  to  one  of 
independence,  giving  them  greater  leisure  for  en- 
joyment and  more  ample  compensation  for  their 
work."  It  was  that  factor  alone  in  our  history,  he 
continued,  "which  entitles  us  to  hope  that  our 
civilization  will  not  go  down  as  did  that  of  Egypt, 
of  Rome  and  of  Carthage." 

Up  until  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, he  pointed  out,  no  thought  was  given  to  how 
men  so  benefited  were  to  enjoy  their  leisure  and 
prosperity. 

"'One  thing  was  needed,"  he  declared.  "It  was 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  capacity  for  happiness. 
This  must  come  from  the  ability  to  feel  and  sense 
the  imponderables  of  beauty  and  truth.  Only  by 
developing  such  tastes  for  higher  things  can  the 
grosser  tastes  be  subjugated. 

"In  the  first  decades  of  this  century  this  battle 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  capacity  for  happiness 
was  in  its  first  stages.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  go 
anywhere,  to  the  youngest  city  or  the  smallest 
town,  without  coming  upon  evidences  of  a  broad- 
ening sense  of  personal  duty  to  know  something 
about  art,  to  learn  about  it  and  to  have  certain 
conceptions  of  what  is  fine. 

"When  that  ideal  really  has  been  accomplished 
we  will  be  well  on  the  way  to  true  American 
prosperity." — From  New  York  Times,  November 
27th,  1929. 


The  Puritans  Come  to  Reading 

BY 
MARY  J.  BREEN, 

Assistant  Director  of  Activities,  Department  of  Public   Playgrounds  and  Recreation, 

Reading,  Pennsylvania 


"The  New  England  Colonies  Before  1750"  was 
the  theme  selected  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Playgrounds  and  Recreation  of  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  color  the  activities  of  the  playgrounds 
during  the  summer  of  1929. 

The  theme  followed  a  natural  sequence,  those 
of  the  two  previous  summers  being  the  Plains 
Indians  and  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest.  The 
close  correlation  between  the  three  gave  a  rich- 
ness to  the  early  Colonial  theme  that  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  basic  Indian  lore. 
Children  brought  old  costumes,  head-bands,  moc- 
casins and  tom-toms,  and  danced  their  war  dances 
to  the  horror  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  boys  once 
more  became  real  Indians  and  satisfied  their  urge 
for  adventure  by  attacking,  under  proper  guid- 
ance, Colonial  villages. 

The  first  play  activity  of  the  season  to  reflect 
the  influence  of  the  theme  was  a  Colonial  Tea 
given  by  members  of  the  playground  staff  to  city 
officials  at  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  institute  pre- 
ceding the  playground  season.  All  the  play  lead- 
ers came  attired  in  Puritan  garb,  a  handicraft  proj- 
ect of  the  institute.  A  dramatization  entitled  The 
Council  in  the  Swamp,  was  presented  by  the  older 
members  of  the  staff  as  a  surprise  to  the  newer 
ones,  and  was  given  as  a  demonstration  of  a  suc- 
cessful playground  activity.  Games  of  the  period 
followed,  and  refreshments — not  historically  au- 
thentic— were  served. 

The  first  week  of  the  playground  season 
brought  a  "Scotch-Hoppers"  tournament  in 
which  about  3,820  children  participated  in  the 
local  eliminations.  The  name,  "Scotch-Hoppers," 
well  known  as  a  game,  but  new  in  terminology, 
appealed  to  the  youthful  imaginations.  The  sug- 
gestion came  from  the  book,  Child  Life  in  Colonial 
Days,  by  Alice  Morse  Earle,  as  did  suggestions 
for  most  of  the  other  games  used  in  connection 
with  the  overhead  theme. 

The  second  week  was  given  over  to  local  play 
days.  Each  ground  presented  a  Colonial  dramati- 
zation, the  best  two  of  which  were  selected  for 
presentation  at  the  storytelling  contest  held  every 


year  in  a  picturesque,  sylvan  setting  in  the  City 
Park.  The  interest  in  the  Colonial  days  of  the 
period  selected  now  manifested  itself.  Little 
Puritan  maidens  in  demure  gray  and  white  could 
be  seen  on  any  ground  waiting  for  their  chance 
to  live  once  more  the  thrilling  days  of  long  ago. 
City  Park  playground  dramatized  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  Fourteenth  and  Buttonwood  the 
Indians  and  the  Jack  o'  Lanterns,  successfully 
enough  to  be  chosen  to  reenact  them  on  the  day 
of  the  contest.  The  title  of  the  first  explains  its 
action.  The  second  told  the  story  of  an  Indian 
attack  on  a  village  protected  only  by  women  and 
children,  who  saved  themselves  and  their  families 
by  frightening  the  Indians  away  with  their  Jack 
o'  Lanterns.  The  beating  of  the  tom-toms,  the 
war  cries,  and  the  celebration  of  the  well  earned 
victory  were  most  convincing. 

The  third  week  brought  a  Colonial  Lantern 
parade,  one  of  the  most  inspiring  spectacles  that 
Reading  has  ever  seen.  Hundreds  of  lanterns, 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  were  paraded  by  children  in 
Colonial  costume.  As  one  of  the  local  papers 
said,  "the  whole  park  was  transformed  into  a  bit 
of  fairyland  by  the  myriad  of  lanterns  that  flick- 
ered and  glowed  as  darkness  came."  One  of 
the  classifications  to  which  awards  were  made  was 
that  of  those  lanterns  most  true  to  Colonial  type. 

The  next  few  weeks  were  devoted  to  Colonial 
handcraft,  emphasizing  rug-making,  Colonial 
dolls,  villages,  forts  and  stockades.  A  village 
made  of  the  twigs  from  trees  received  a  ribbon 
award  in  the  group  project  class. 

The  storytelling  contest,  while  not  restricted 
to  Colonial  stories,  emphasized  them.  Especially 
popular  were  those  from  Carolyn  Bailey's  Boys 
and  Girls  of  Colonial  Days,  P.  Bauve's  Tales  of 
the  Mayflower  Children,  L.  Lamphrye's  Days  of 
the  Colonists.  Told  by  children  in  Colonial  cos- 
tume, the  stories  were  doubly  effective. 

The  theme  was  brought  to  a  climax  by  a  Colo- 
nial night  of  games.     Instead  of  the  weekly  folk 
dances,  games  of  the  period  were  played.    On  the 
(Continued  on  page  752) 
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BY 


WILLIAM  GOULD  VINAL, 
Director  of  the  Nature  Guide  School,   Western  Reserve  University 


"When  knighthood  was  in  flower"  has  a  certain 
glamor.  But  do  you  realize  that  "In  the  days  of 
horses"  is  remaining  vivid  to  but  a  few  grown- 
ups ?  It  is  difficult  to  stand  one  side  and  see  that 
changes  in  customs  are  going  on  today.  To  chil- 
dren— yes,  to  freshmen  in  college — the  horse,  his 
harness  and  the  horse  drawn  vehicle  are  "things" 
of  long  ago.  And  yet  the  story  of  the  horse  is 
the  story  of  man.  You  and  I  can  remember  when 
there  were  no  tractors,  no  motor  trucks,  no  taxis, 
no  private  cars. 

It  is  but  yesterday  that  we  were  reading  about 
covered  wagons  crossing  the  Platte  and  going 
down  the  Oregon  Trail.  Old  "Dobbin"  was  walk- 
ing down  a  tow  path  attached  to  a  canal-boat  by 
a  long  rope.  No  less  picturesque  was  the  pony 
express  and  the  pack  horses  winding  along  a  west- 
ern trail.  And  there  was  the  cowboy  on  his  mus- 
tang rounding  up  the  big-horned  cattle.  And  there 
was  the  hillside  farmer  hitching  up  his  old  gray 
mare  to  the  wagon  and  the  big  footed  draft  horse 
pounding  the  pavement.  And  can  you  not  see 
the  colorful  jockey  on  his  race  horse?  Where, 
oh  where,  is  the  horse  of  yesterday  ? 

The  following  paper  was  given  to  fifty  fresh- 
men in  the  School  of  Education  and  to  fifty  teach- 
ers who  had  been  in  service  for  an  average  of 
eight  years.  They  had  so  much  fun  trying  it  out 
that  I  am  sending  it  along  for  others  to  enjoy. 


as- 


Some  of  you  will  like  to  try  it  out.  The  results 
are  enlightening,  often  amusing,  and  to  those  who 
have  experienced  the  days  of  horses  they  may 
even  be  pathetic : 

Measure  Your  Horse  Sense 

Where  did  you  spend  your  childhood? 

Town  or  City ;  Approximate  Popula- 
tion   

Check  the  following  that  you  have  experi- 
enced : 


,  Owned  a  horse .  . . 
,  Driven  a  horse . . . 
,  Harnessed  a  horse . 

.  Fed  a  horse 

,  Ridden  a  horse .  . 


The  following  vocabulary  pertains  to  the  horse. 
You  are  not  expected  to  know  every  word.  Fol- 
low each  step  carefully. 

Number  the  word  that  corresponds  to  each  part 
in  the  drawing.  Place  numbers  to  left  of  words. 

Number  all  words  that  pertain  to  the  food  or 
to  eating  as  30. 

Number  all  words  that  pertain  to  color  as  31. 

Number  all  words  that  pertain  to  kinds  of 
horses  as  32. 

Number  all  words  that  pertain  to  the  motion 
of  a  horse  as  33. 

Number  all  words  that  pertain  to  horse-draivn 
vehicles  as  34. 

Number  all  words  that  pertain  to  the  person 
who  has  to  do  with  the  horse  as  35. 

Number  all  words  that  pertain  to  the  care  of 
a  horse  as  36. 

Number  all  words  that  pertain  to  a  means  of 
preventing  the  free  roaming  of  a  horse  as  37. 

Number  all  words  that  pertain  to  the  mental 
reactions  of  a  horse  as  38. 

In  a  brief  way  give  the  meaning  of  each  word 
that  you  have  not  numbered. 
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ankle 

"Get  up" 

pony  express 

barnyard 

gig 

provender 

bayhorse 

graze 

quartered 

bit 

grooming 

rampant 

blanketed 

hack 

reins 

blinders 

hackney 

roadster 

bridle 

halter 

roan 

bridlepath 

halter-break 

saddle 

breaking 

hames 

shaft 

breeching 

harness 

shaggy 

broken 

high-strung 

shied 

broncho 

hitch 

shoe 

brougham 

hitching  post 

shy 

buckboard 

hitch  up 

sire 

buckstang 

harness 

sniff 

buggy 

hobble 

snort 

calk 

hoof 

sorrel 

canter 

hoof-beat 

spavin 

cavalry 

horse-hair 

spur 

centaur 

horse  laugh 

stable 

charger 

horse's  neck 

stable  boy 

chest 

horsepond 

stage  coach 

check 

horsepower 

stall 

check-rein 

horse  trough 

stallion 

collar 

hostler 

stampede 

colt 

jade 

steed 

comforter 

jockey 

steeple  chase 

corral 

jog 

sulky 

covered-wagon 

knee 

surcingle 

cowboy 

lasso 

tail 

cow1  pony 

lather 

tallyho 

crunching 

leode 

team 

crupper 

litter 

thorough-bred 

curry 

mane 

throat 

dappled  gray 

manger 

timothy 

dark-horse 

mare 

tow-path 

dobbin 

mettle 

trotter 

dock 

mire 

tug 

driver 

mustang 

unhorsing 

elbow 

muzzle 

unicorn 

equestrian 

nag 

veterinary 

equus 

neighs 

well-broken 

fetlock 

nip 

whinny 

filly 

nostril 

whit 

foal 

open  bridle 

whiffle  tree 

fodder 

paw 

whoa 

forearm 

picketed 

wisp 

forelock 

piebald 

wrist 

gait 

plodding 

gallop 

pony 

Some  of  the  Results 

Everyone,  old  and  young,  knew  about  the  cov- 
ered wagon  but  only  8%  of  the  freshmen  to  30% 
of  the  teachers  knew  about  a  tallyho.  This  might 
be  accounted  for  by  the  covered  wagon  in  the 
movies.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  freshmen  to 
60%  of  the  teachers  knew  what  color  "beige"  hose 
means,  but  60%  of  the  teachers  would  know  a 
"bay"  horse  and  only  15%  of  the  freshmen  would 
recognize  one !  This  would  suggest  that  although 
the  majority  of  teachers  still  know  their  horses 
that  the  coming  generation  will  be  more  versed  in 
the  color  of  rayon  hose ! 

Such  words  as  crupper,  breeching,  hames,  sur- 
cingle, tug  and  stallion  have  become  obsolete 
amongst  freshmen.  Of  the  teachers  30%  knew 
the  crupper,  30%  the  breeching,  10%  the  hames, 
30%  the  surcingle,  30%  the  tug,  and  90%  stallion. 


All  knew  the  reins,  a  colt,  whoa,  and  veterinary. 

Fifteen  teachers  spelled  "surcingle"  correctly, 
and  no  freshmen.  This  is  one  of  the  words  that 
was  given  me  in  a  spelling  test  when  I  took  the 
examination  for  high  school. 

Some  of  the  teachers  thought  that  the  surcingle 
was  the  belt,  a  spavin  was  a  bunion,  and  that 
dock  should  be  called  bobbed. 

As  to  the  freshmen,  30%  had  never  heard  of 
a  pony  in  Latin,  10%  had  never  ridden  in  a  wagon, 
5%  had  harnessed  a  horse,  50%  had  ridden  a 
horse  once  but  only  40%  had  ridden  twice,  and 
after  that  the  number  of  rides  diminished  rapidly. 
To  them  the  word  wisp  is  unknown.  The  nearest 
that  any  freshman  came  to  it  was  that  the  horse 
"wisped"  his  tail ! 


Janesville's  Parks 

Janesville,  Wisconsin,  has  recently  acquired 
three  important  river  parks,  two  by  gift  and  the 
third  by  purchase.  All  of  these  areas  were  sug- 
gested for  parks  in  John  Nolen's  city  plan  ten 
years  ago. 

Goose  Island  Park  was  purchased  by  the  Lions 
Club  for  the  city  to  preserve  an  old  swimming 
hole  and  skating  rink.  As  planned  the  develop- 
ment will  involve  much  filling.  It  will  provide  for 
a  public  play  field,  a  playground  for  small  chil- 
dren, and  a  beach  with  a  boat  house  separated  by 
formal  mall  from  a  bathing  beach  with  bath  house. 
The  boat  house  water  area  will  be  used  in  winter 
for  ice  skating,  the  house  being  used  as  a  warming 
house  for  the  skaters.  Pools,  gardens,  small 
streams  and  bays  with  both  formal  and  informal 
gardening,  and  under  water  lighting  in  pools  are 
part  of  the  development  plan. 

Jefrris  Park,  a  marshy  tract  of  twenty-nine 
acres,  was  given  to  the  city  by  Mack  Jeffris.  The 
plan  of  development  for  this  area  worked  out 
largely  in  cooperation  with  the  Isaac  Walton 
League  of  Janesville,  provides  for  a  playground, 
picnic  areas  and  a  wooded  semi-wild  area  as  a 
refuge  for  birds  and  finally  a  six-acre  pond  of 
irregular  outline.  The  League  will  use  this  pond 
for  planting  and  raising  bass  for  stocking  rivers 
and  lakes. 

Monterey  Park  is  now  largely  under  water,  but 
with  considerable  filling  thirty-eight  acres  of  good 
park  land  will  be  created  on  which  will  be  located 
behind  a  semi-formal  entrance  a  high  school  ath- 
letic field,  a  practice  football  field,  parking  space 
and  a  combination  grandstand  and  field  house. 


Marking  the  Nature  Trail 


Nature  trails  are  everywhere  making  our  parks 
more  interesting  places  in  which  to  enjoy  the  out- 
of-doors.  And  nature  guides  and  park  officials 
are  using  much  ingenuity  in  making  the  markers 
tell  so  fascinating  a  story  that  the  hiker  will  in- 
crease his  knowledge  of  nature  in  a  most  pleasur- 
able way. 

The  Metropolitan  Park  system  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  developed  nature  trails  in  North  Chag- 
rin and  Brecksville  parks.  The  markers  used 
are  so  different  that  a  few  of  them  are  given  as 
typical  examples. 

In  the  North  Chagrin  Nature  Trail 

"The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Metropolitan  Park  Board, 
has  established  a  nature  trail  in  this  park  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  fellowship  between  you  and 
the  living  things  dwelling  here.  You  are  invited 
to  share  it.  Follow  the  path." 

"The  wild  grape  made  the  strangle-hold  famous 
before  Champion  Lewis  was  ever  heard  of.  There 
are  hundreds  of  these  plants  waging  a  silent  death- 
grapple  with  the  trees  in  this  woods." 

"Some  people  make  wine  from  the  flowers  of 
the  elderberry ;  others  make  pie  from  its  fruit ; 
but  to  the  small  boy  who  makes  a  whistle  from 
its  pithy  stem  it  yields  as  much  enjoyment  as  to 
anybody." 

"The  nut-like  fruit  of  the  witchhazel  shrub  re- 
quires two  seasons  to  mature.  Wands  from  its 
wood  are  thought  to  have  magic  power  to  detect 
water." 

"Meet  Polyporus  tnegaloma,  a  bracket  fungus, 
living  parasitically  on  wood.  The  underside  of 
this  fungus  is  a  favorite  drawing  material  for 
amateur  artists." 

"Even  a  blackguard  like  the  wild  grape  has 
strict  laws  of  conduct  unto  itself.  It  will  be  found 
always  to  coil  its  tendrils  in  a  clockwise  direction. 
Some  vines  are  just  as  religiously  counter-clock- 
wise twiners." 

"The  wiry  stems  of  the  maiden  hair  fern  were 
useful  to  the  Indians  as  a  material  for  binding 
and  weaving." 

"  'The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind 
exceeding  small.'  Here  is  an  example  of  the 
slow  mill-like  process  in  making  soils.  Winds 
blow  down  these  ancient  trees,  which  fall,  cling- 
ing desperately  to  the  ground.  Their  roots  bring 
to  the  surface  material  from  down  deep  which 
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then  mixes  with  fresh  plant  mould  forming  new 
soil.  It  works  like  spading  a  garden." 

"The  seed  of  the  white  baneberry  would  make 
fine  dolls'  eyes  for  some  little  girl  who  could  not 
afford  the  'made  in  Germany'  specimens." 

"Twisted  stalk  is  yet  another  member  of  the 
fraternity  of  lily  relative  familiar  to  this  type  of 
damp  shady  woods.  Its  close  resemblance  to  false 
spikenard,  false  Solomons  seal,  bellwort,  and 
Solomon's  seal,  is  a  challenge  to  your  powers  of 
observation." 

"Have  you  noticed  that  as  the  red  maple  out- 
grows its  skin  and  the  smooth  bark  becomes  split 
and  sloughs  off,  a  pattern  resembling  watered  silk 
is  formed?" 

"Every  soda-jerker  knows  this  plant — the  drug- 
store cowboy's  friend — the  sarsaparilla." 

"Does  moss  always  grow  on  the  north  side  of  a 
tree?  Yes,  when  the  north  side  is  the  damp  side. 
This  is  not  moss,  however,  but  green-  algae." 

"The  cucumber  tree  gets  its  name  from  its 
fruit  which  looks  like  the  trademark  of  the  fam- 
ous 'Heinz  57.'  " 

"Green  brier  is  the  misanthrope  of  the  lily 
family.  In  its  blossom  it  offers  only  a  niggardly 
show  of  beauty,  and  then  as  a  further  spur  to  your 
admiration  it  arms  itself  with  thorns." 

"The  Christmas  fern  is  recognized  by  its  scaly 
stem.  It  is  also  called  Polystichura  arostichoides, 
but  never  mind !" 

"It  is  characteristic  of  the  basswood  tree  to  be- 
come hollow  in  old  age.  Hollow  basswoods  are 
favorite  haunts  of  wild  bees,  for  the  blossoms  pro- 
vide a  source  of  nectar  near  at  hand." 

"Trees  prune  themselves.  This  beech  grow- 
ing here  in  the  woods  reaches  up  for  light.  Its 
lower  branches  die  and  drop  off  as  the  crown 
shoulders  its  way  up.  The  same  tree,  were  it 
growing  in  the  open,  would  be  broad  and  spread- 

ing." 

"According  to  Norse  tradition  the  tree  of  the 
Universe  (Yggdrasil)  was  an  ash.  According  to 
history  the  manna  of  Biblical  fame  was  the  gum 
of  an  European  ash.  And  according  to  hard- 
headed  business  the  ash  is  a  tree  of  many  uses 
where  a  hard  tough  wood  is  desired.  This  is 
white  ash." 

"The  watery,  starchy  root  of  Indian  cucumber 
is  edible  if  you  are  hungry  enough.  But  please 
don't  eat  these  unless  you  are  actually  starving! 
We  want  other  folks  to  see  them." 


MARKING    THE   NATURE    TRAIL 
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"  Tis  wonderful  how  nature  doth  contrive ! 
Examine  any  spray  of  leaves  and  notice  how  each 
one  is  placed  so  as  to  catch  its  share  of  sunlight. 
Sunlight  and  water  are  meat  and  drink,  as  it  were, 
to  a  green  plant." 

"The  root  of  sweet  cicely  is  anise-flavored. 
But  take  care !  The  plant  closely  resembles  poison 
hemlock,  a  related  species  naturalized  from 
Europe  which  is  notorious  as  the  source  of  the 
potion  that  killed  Socrates." 

"Run  your  hand  along  a  stalk  of  this  bedstraw 
and  then  we'll  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  if  you 
want  it  in  your  tick." 

"  'Sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the  running 
brooks  and  good  in  everything,'  said  Mr.  Shakes- 
peare. These  stones  and  this  brook  have  their 
stories.  Can  you  read  them?" 

"Partridge  berry  is  a  trailing  evergreen  with 
twin  inside  flowers  and  brilliant  red  berries.  Its 
year-round  beauty  makes  it  the  object  of  woods 
ravishers.  It  is  a  plant  needing  protection." 

"Trailing  strawberry,  as  a  common  name  for 
the  trailing  eucnymns,  is  merely  a  figure  of 
speech.  To  be  sure,  it  does  bear  berries,  too,  but 
oh!  the  difference  in  taste!" 

"Don't  be  fooled.  This  maple-like  plant  is  no 
maple  tree  at  all,  but  the  maple-leafed  viburnum 
— one  of  a  numerous  group  of  shrubs  and  the 
commonest  of  its  tribe  in  these  woods. 

"X  marks  the  spot  where  you  find  yourself. 
The  Nature  trip  you  have  just  completed  is  one 
of  four  offered  by  Cleveland's  Metropolitan  Parks 
System.  The  map  shows  the  location  of  three 
other  parks  which  contain  nature  trails. 

Along  Brecksville  Nature  Trail 

"Welcome.  Here  is  a  Nature  Trail.  It  has 
been  laid  with  the  aim  of  fostering  closer  acquain- 
tance between  you  and  the  dwellers  of  this  place. 
You  are  urged,  first  of  all,  to  enjoy  what  has 
here  been  done,  but  also  to  help  preserve  it  for 
others.  This  trail  was  established  by  the  Wom- 
en's City  Club  as  a  public  gift  and  in  memory  of 
Harriet  Keeler,  botanist,  author,  and  nature  lover. 

"Collaborators :  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park 
Board  and  Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory." 

"Cinquefoil  masquerades  as  its  better,  and  de- 
ceives the  innocent  into  thinking  it  is  wild  straw- 
berry. Here  you  may  learn  to  distinguish  the 
two.  Cinquefoil,  as  the  name  signifies,  has  a  leaf 
of  five ;  strawberry,  of  three." 

"At  the  end  of  this  string  is  a  shadbush — a 


scrubbly  tree  made  conspicuous  in  early  spring 
by  its  white  blossoms.  It  got  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  east  it  was  in  bloom  at  the  time 
when  the  shad  were  ascending  the  coastal  streams 
to  spawn." 

"Wild  strawberries  multiply  by  underground 
runners  as  well  as  by  seeds.  Unlike  most  familiar 
fruits  which  have  their  seeds  inside,  strawberry 
seeds  are  found  studding  the  surface  of  the  berry. 
Please  try  to  leave  this  maturing  fruit  so  it  can 
prove  our  story." 

"M-m-m-m  blueberries !  This  shrub  which  is 
not  plentiful  in  this  vicinity — is  no  more  prized 
than  it  deserves.  It  thrives  on  sour  soil  grate- 
fully producing  the  berries  we  like  so  much  in 
pie.  Please  leave  these  berries  for  others  to  see." 

"Devil's  bit  or  blazing  star  is  a  member  of  the 
lily  family — and  an  adorning  one  at  that,  say  we !" 

"Our  cultivated  gooseberry  was  evolved  by 
selectively  eliminating  the  prickles  which  protect 
the  fruit  of  this,  its  wild  cousin.  Wild  goose- 
berries are  not  inedible  if  you  can  abide  the 
thorns." 

"This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  a  nature 
lover  feel  good — a  rare  species.  Here  we  have  a 
mountain  maple,  a  tree  by  no  means  common  in 
our  woods.  Compare  it  with  the  red  maple  just 
to  the  left." 

"Tread  lightly,  please,  and  preserve  this  cher- 
ished specimen  of  blue-eyed  grass  which  is  not 
grass  at  all,  but  a  delicate  sister  to  the  buxom 
iris." 

"Here  is  a  warning  that  when  you're  lost  you 
should  not  put  too  much  faith  in  the  statement 
that  moss  grows  on  the  north  side  of  a  tree.  The 
moss  (in  truth  not  moss  but  algae)  on  these  two 
trees  is  on  opposite  sides." 

"The  race  is  on !  These  young  saplings,  of 
ironwood,  hornbeam,  and  wild  cherry  principally, 
have  seeded  this  clearing  as  thick  as  grass  spears. 
Next  must  come  elimination  which  is  accomplished 
by  shading  out.  Hence  the  race  for  light.  What 
appears  to  be  intense  sociability  is  really  a  bitter 
struggle  of  life  and  death." 

"Treat  this  plant  with  respect.  It  is  nettle,  and 
the  tiny  stiff  hairs  on  its  stem  can  puncture  your 
skin  and  at  the  same  time  inject  enough  poison 
(formic  acid)  to  cause  considerable  irritation/' 

"Page  a  silk  worm — here's  food  for  it — a  red 
mulberry  tree.  Mulberries  have  toothed,  heart- 
shaped  leaves  with  now  and  then  one  occurring 
with  a  rounded  notch  cut  in  it." 

"The  bark  of  the  slippery  elm  is  an  old  fash- 
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ioned  home  remedy  for  a  husky  throat.  It  exudes 
a  mucilaginous  substance  when  chewed.  Slippery 
elm  leaves  are  rougher  than  those  of  the  Amer- 
ican elm." 

"  'A  weed/  said  Emerson,  'is  a  plant  whose  vir- 
tues have  not  yet  been  discovered.'  Dock  is  not 
only  a  weed  but  a  European  immigrant.  It  is  a 
colonizer  of  waste  places  and  stripped  ground.  Its 
abundant  seed,  which  dries  on  the  stalk,  affords 
a  ready  supply  of  'tobacco'  to  those  who  smoke 
behind  the  barn." 

"The  word  dandelion  is  a  corruption  of  the 
French  name  dent-de-lion.  It  means  lion's  tooth. 
All  of  which  indicates  that  it,  like  all  of  us  100% 
Americans,  comes  from  the  old  world." 

"Sycamores  are  usually  found  along  water 
courses.  They  are  unmistakable  with  their  white 
ghostly  arms  from  which  the  old  bark  has  scaled 
off." 

"The  starchy  tuberous  root  of  Indian  cucumber 
is  edible,  but  honestly,  it  isn't  good  enough  to 
justify  your  ravaging  these  few  plants  which  are 
doing  more  good  as  Nature  Trail  specimens." 

"This  ends  our  ramble.  The  'nature  trail' 
markers  point  the  way  to  the  parking  space.  If 
this  experience  has  aroused  any  curiosity  in  you 
regarding  the  'nature'  of  this  region,  you  could 
do  no  better  than  to  make  Harriet  Keeler,  for 
whom  this  trail  was  named,  your  mentor.  Harriet 
Keeler  was  simply  a  local  citizen  who  found  a 
lifelong  delight  in  such  recreation  as  we  have  en- 
joyed here  today.  She  was  an  amateur  naturalist 
but  one  who  gave  permanence  to  her  own  pleasure 
by  writing  of  the  green  growing  things  she  loved." 


Playgrounds  have  been  set  up  in  several  places 
throughout  the  county,  and  the  record  of  attend- 
ance at  these  playgrounds  is  fair  evidence  that 
they  are  very  attractive  and  competently  managed. 

Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  test  it  have 
found  that  the  entire  corps  of  park  policemen 
seem  bent  on  having  the  public  obtain  all  the  en- 
joyment out  of  park  territory,  and  are  extending 
their  aid  in  every  conceivable  way  to  make  occu- 
pancy of  the  parks  by  the  public  enjoyable  in  full 
extent.  They  are  guides  and  supervisors  rather 
than  policemen  to  those  using  the  parks,  although 
they  are  fully  on  the  alert  to  see  to  it  that  park 
property  is  not  abused  and  that  the  enjoyment  of 
the  many  is  not  marred  by  the  improper  acts  of 
the  few. 

The  people  of  Union  County  have  never  had 
such  an  appreciative  attitude  toward  the  whole 
park  enterprise  as  after  they  have  put  the  parks 
in  some  manner  to  use.  And  their  attitude,  it  is 
seen,  is  going  to  develop  favorably,  along  with  the 
equipping  of  the  parks  for  their  further  use  and 
enjoyment. 

It  is  seen,  in  other  words,  that  one  of  the  most 
profitable  investments  the  people  of  Union  County 
have  made  is  in  park  property.  This  would  not 
appear  to  the  extent  that  it  does  appear  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  whole  vast  enterprise  is  being  well 
managed.  —  Editorial  from  the  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  Daily  Journal. 


Use  of  Parks 

It  is  one  thing  to  spend  the  money  of  the  people 
making  expensive  improvements  and  develop- 
ments for  park  use,  and  quite  another  to  properly 
prepare  them  for  use  and  to  lure  citizens  to  put 
them  to  use  so  that  they  may  profit  by  the  invest- 
ment. 

The  policy  of  the  Union  County  Park  Commis- 
sion, it  is  being  observed,  is  exemplary,  in  that 
parks  are  not  only  acquired  and  developed,  but 
an  organization  is  set  up  for  inducing  the  public 
to  put  them  to  the  greatest  possible  use. 

It  is  testified  by  those  who  have  had  occasion  to 
put  the  parks  to  use  that  the  Park  Commission, 
its  officials  and  employees  are  more  than  active  to 
cooperate  to  make  such  undertakings  a  success. 


Campaign  for  a  Tropical  National  Park. — 

As  a  result  of  a  bill  before  the  last  Congress  which 
was  signed  by  the  President,  the  National  Park 
Service  is  making  an  investigation  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  a  national  park  to  be  known 
as  the  Tropic  Everglades  National  Park  in  the 
state  of  Florida.  The  Florida  state  legislature  at 
its  last  session  created  the  Tropic  Everglades  Park 
Commission,  a  state  body  whose  function  will  be 
to  cooperate  with  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
National  Park  Service.  A  park  representative  of 
America's  tropics  would,  it  is  believed  by  many, 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  our  splendid  national 
park  system. 

"Externalism  is  the  chief  American  sin  against 
the  search  of  true  inward  happiness." — John 
Dewey. 


Activities  for  'Teen  Age  Girls 


One  of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting 
playground  workers  is  "how  may  we  attract  and 
serve  a  larger  number  of  girls  of  the  teen  age?" 

This  problem  was  discussed  at  the  Recreation 
Conference  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  P.  R. 
A.  A.  held  in  Berkeley,  California,  in  April,  by 
Mrs.  Mildred  Van  Werden,  Director  of  Girls 
Activities  of  the  Los  Angeles  Playground  and 
Recreation  Department,  who  has  made  a  special 
effort  to  discover  the  reasons  why  girls  begin  to 
drop  out  of  the  playground  when  they  reach  this 
age. 

Some  of  the  reasons  given  Mrs.  Van  Werden 
were  heavier  school  duties,  the  music  lessons  and 
extra  curricular  studies,  increased  home  duties, 
increased  supervision  of  this  age  of  girl,  espe- 
cially among  the  foreign  families,  a  feeling  of  con- 
tempt for  play  because  of  its  association  with 
childhood  and  the  fear  of  ridicule  of  other  com- 
panions, and  change  of  interest  as  an  enlarged  and 
broadening  horizon  in  the  girl's  life  leads  her  away 
from  the  home,  school  and  playground  to  a 
broader  field  of  adventure. 

To  meet  these  objections  Mrs.  Van  Werden 
suggests  that  the  first  approach  is  to  secure  the 
interest  of  the  girls  in  the  activities  and  through 
the  girl  to  demonstrate  to  the  mother  the  worth- 
whileness  of  the  program. 

In  working  out  a  program  of  activities  which 
will  hold  girls  at  teen  age,  the  Los  Angeles  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Department  is  cooperating 
with  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  the  Girl  Scouts  and 
Girl  Reserves,  and  many  of  the  grounds  have  from 
one  to  four  of  such  groups  meeting  at  its  centers. 
In  one  small  community,  a  new  playground  made 
a  home  for  three  Camp  Fire  Groups.  While  the 
directors  do  not  assume  the  duties  of  leadership 
themselves  it  is  their  responsibility  to  find  volun- 
teers. 

For  the  girls  who  cannot,  because  of  the  cost, 
belong  to  any  of  the  groups  established  under 
these  national  organizations,  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  plan  some  type  of  club  which  will  do  for 
these  girls  with  a  minimum  of  expenditure  or  at  . 
no  cost,  what  is  being  done  for  the  other  groups. 
This  experiment  is  now  being  worked  out  in  Los 
Angeles. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  girls'  developing  taste  in 
regard  to  activities,  the  playground  program  must 
be  comprehensive  and  varied.  The  Los  Angeles 
playgrounds  which  show  the  largest  attendance  of 


teen  age  girls  are  usually  those  which  are  offering 
the  broadest  programs.  Dramatics,  pageantry, 
dancing,  music,  athletics,  handcraft,  parties,  swim- 
ming, hiking  and  games  are  provided  to  give  the 
girl  some  outlet  for  her  social  and  recreational 
instincts. 

The  backward  or  unsocial  girl  is  often  over- 
looked. How  is  she  to  be  reached?  Timidity, 
awkwardness,  and  lack  of  opportunity  for  par- 
ticipation are  usually  the  cause  of  her  diffidence. 
Dramatics  of  the  right  kind  which  do  not  exploit 
the  individual,  games,  dancing  where  grace  and 
rhythm  of  a  group  are  emphasized  and  parties 
which  are  carefully  planned  so  that  the  entire 
group  takes  part  and  no  one  is  a  wall  flower,  will 
help  these  girls. 

"The  girls  who  were  coming  to  my  playground 
for  social  and  outdoor  activities,"  said  Mrs.  Van 
Werden,  "objected  to  mixed  parties  because  they 
said  that  the  boys  were  uncouth  and  did  not  know 
how  to  behave  at  parties  and  yet  they  wanted  to 
be  given  an  opportunity  for  meeting  with  them. 
In  order  to  remedy  this,  I  gathered  together  thirty 
or  forty  of  these  boys  and  gave  them  eight  weeks 
of  training  and  instruction  in  behavior,  dancing 
and  party  games.  The  girls  were  not  present,  but 
I  depended  upon  a  few  women,  some  of  them 
mothers  of  the  boys,  for  assistance.  The  parties 
we  had  for  the  boys  and  girls  were  much  more 
successful  and  popular  after  that. 

"The  problem  of  social  recreation  for  a  mixed 
group  of  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens  is  presenting 
itself  to  us.  As  the  schools  are  taking  care  of  their 
social  recreation  fairly  well,  it  has  seemed  wise 
to  us  to  think  of  the  girls  who  have  left  school 
to  go  to  work,  who  are  in  part-time  school  or 
who  have  finished  school  and  miss  the  school  in- 
terests. Social  evenings  of  music,  party  games  and 
some  dancing  are  developed  with  varying  success. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  these  young  people. 
Many  of  them  are  seeking  commercialized  recrea- 
tion. 

"Our  Industrial  Division  is  handling  this  ques- 
tion in  a  very  efficient  manner  with  a  wide  range 
of  activities.  Canoeing,  horseback  riding,  hiking, 
picnicking  and  golfing  are  offered.  Play  days, 
gymnasium  classes  and  parties  are  planned. 

"The  outdoor  activities,  athletics  and  games 
have  a  very  valuable  place  in  our  program  and 
are  very  popular  on  our  playgrounds.  In  a  recent 
questionnaire  among  Junior  High  School  stu- 
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dents,  outdoor  games  received  the  highest  popular 
vote." 

One  of  the  problems  is  to  promote  the  games 
and  athletics  for  girls  in  a  sane  and  wholesome 
way.  The  use  of  play  days  is  a  solution  to  this 
problem  and  is  meeting  with  success. 

The  interest  in  the  girls  problem  has  become  so 
keen  in  Los  Angeles  that  a  Girls'  Council  has  been 
organized  with  representatives  from  all  groups 
interested  in  carrying  on  a  program  for  girls 
which  has  the  following  objective:  "to  promote 
a  better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  all  girls  in 
the  community  and  by  a  program  of  cooperation 
to  meet  those  needs ;  to  endeavor  to  bring  to  the 
girls  in  Los  Angeles  a  consciousness  of  their  civic 
responsibilities  and  privileges.  It  aims  to  serve  as 
a  clearing  house  for  information  in  the  field  of 
girls'  work  and  as  a  place  where  executives  and 
leaders  of  girls'  groups  may  come  together  and 
exchange  their  administrative  ideas.  It  aims  to 
promote  girls'  activities  city-wide  in  scope."  One 
of  the  achievements  of  the  group  has  been  a  city- 
wide  study  of  girls'  activities  and  the  holding  of 
a  conference  on  Twentieth  Century  Girlhood. 


Women  Basketball 
Officials 

"We  would  certainly  use  women  for  basketball 
officials  if  we  could  find  capable,  well-trained 
coaches  and  referees.  However,  we  only  have  one 
woman  physical  educator  in  town  and  she  doesn't 
even  attempt  to  referee  a  basketball  game.  So 
what  are  we  going  to  do  ?" 

This  is  the  usual  statement  of  the  recreation 
executive  who  has  just  been  asked  why  he  uses 
men  officials  for  women's  basketball  games.  The 
problem  of  getting  well-trained  and  experienced 
women  to  coach  and.  referee  girls'  basketball  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  difficulties  that  recreation 
directors  and  physical  educators  are  having  to  face 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
small  communities  and  in  the  south.  The  few 
women  physical  educators  available  are  either  too 
busy,  are  poor  referees,  or  are  disinterested  in 
the  type  of  basketball  played  in  their  community. 
Therefore  they  take  no  part  in  this  very  important 
recreational  activity. 

How  to  get  well-trained  women  is  a  problem 
that  recreation  executives  and  school  superintend- 


ents all  over  the  country  are  anxious  to  solve.  The 
National  Basketball  Committee  of  the  Women's 
Section,  American  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion, recognized  this  as  an  outstanding  problem 
and  sought  to  solve  it  by  the  formation  of  a 
Women's  National  Officials  Rating  Committee. 
This  was  done  in  1928  by  Grace  Jones,  National 
Basketball  Chairman,  at  the  request  of  eight  local 
boards  which  had  been  functioning  in  their  respec- 
tive cities  training  women  to  meet  the  constant 
demand  for  competent  women  officials.  Recently 
this  National  Rating  Committee  became  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Women's  Section,  A.  P.  E.  A. 
The  committee  is  made  up  of  women  who  are 
Grade  A  National  Women's  Basketball  Officials. 
Each  as  far  as  is  possible  represents  one  of  the 
local  examining  boards. 

The  National  Officials  Rating  Committee  sends 
theoretical  examinations  to  local  boards  for  can- 
didates wishing  to  try  for  a  national  rating.  Those 
passing  with  a  grade  of  seventy-five  per  cent  or 
above  and  recommended  by  the  local  board,  are 
eligible  for  the  national  examination  which  is 
given  by  a  Grade  A  national  official  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  local  examining  committee.  Candidates 
who  receive  ninety  per  cent  in  both  these  exam- 
inations are  rated  as  national  officials  and  their 
certificates  should  be  acceptable  anywhere.  The 
National  Officials  Rating  Committee  is  endeavor- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  for  well-trained  women  offi- 
cials. It  is  constantly  improving  its  service  and 
welcomes  criticism  and  suggestions  that  will  in- 
crease its  work.  The  chairman  of  this  committee, 
Helen  Shedden,  explains  that  this  committee  will 
have  failed  in  its  purpose  if  any  of  its  members 
promote  directly  or  indirectly  inter-school  ath- 
letics, either  because  of  their  interest  in  competi- 
tion or  for  financial  or  other  benefits  to  them- 
selves. She  expects  officials  will  use  every  oppor- 
tunity to  encourage  athletics  for  all  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  possible.  Full  information  in 
regard  to  the  organization  of  local  boards,  rating 
of  officials,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  new  Spalding 
Official  Basketball  Guide  for  1929-30. 


"No  one  today  need  argue  for  recreation  or 
apologize  for  the  human  need  for  leisure.  It  is 
not  a  weakness  but  a  strength.  .  .  .  The  healthful- 
ness  of  true  leisure,  especially  in  the  make-haste 
present  day  is  sensed  even  by  those  who  cannot 
realize  all  its  potentialities." — Bernard  J.  Pagan. 
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Girls'  Week  in 
Cincinnati 

Extensive  plans  are  being  made  in  Cincinnati 
for  Girls'  Week  to  be  held  March  10th  to  16th. 
Forty  organizations,  including  all  the  important 
women's  clubs,  the  private  and  parochial  schools, 
the  Federation  of  Mothers'  Clubs  and  all  groups 
interested  in  girls'  activities  are  cooperating  with 
the  Public  Recreation  Commission  to  make  the 
venture  a  success.  The  object,  as  stated,  is  "to 
concentrate  attention  of  the  people  of  the  city  on 
the  various  activities  of  girls ;  to  show  the  citizens 
how  it  is  possible  for  them  to  make  the  lives  of  the 
girls  bigger,  finer  and  more  useful  and  to  demon- 
strate to  the  girls  how  it  is  possible  to  lead  these 
finer,  more  interesting  and  more  useful  lives." 

The  days  of  the  week  are  designated  as  follows : 
Monday,  The  Girl  and  Her  Health;  Tuesday,  The 
Girl  and  Her  Work;  Wednesday,  The  Girl  and 
Her  City;  Thursday,  The  Girl  and  Her  Mother; 
Friday,  The  Girl  and  Her  Recreation;  Saturday, 
The  Girl  and  Her  Home;  Sunday,  The  Girl  and 
Her  Church.  In  connection  with  the  Girl  and  Her 
Home,  there  is  to  be  a  Girls'  Achievement  Fair 
which  will  take  the  form  of  a  display  of  articles 
made  by  girls.  This  will  be  a  sort  of  hobby  fair 
and  will  be  held  at  a  downtown  location  where  all 
the  citizens  may  view  the  exhibit. 

An  outstanding  woman  in  each  activity  has  been 
appointed  chairman.  For  instance,  the  head  of  the 
Public  Health  Federation  here  is  chairman  of  The 
Girl  and  Her  Health  committee.  Mrs.  Emma 
W.  Fillmore,  the  only  woman  member  of  the  Pub- 
lic Recreation  Commission,  has  been  elected  chair- 
man, with  Mabel  Madden  of  the  Recreation  Com- 
mission as  secretary. 


Research  Scholarship  in 

the  Field  of  Women's 

Athletics 

The  Section  on  Women's  Athletics  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association  has 
offered  to  maintain  during  the  year  1930-1931  a 
graduate  scholarship  to  the  amount  of  $500.00  at 
some  college  or  university  in  the  United  States. 
Several  institutions  are  being  considered  as  pos- 


sibilities for  the  work,  but  the  final  selection  will 
depend  upon  the  candidate  accepted.  The  study 
will  involve  research  along  the  lines  of  the  physi- 
ological effects  of  different  types  of  competition 
upon  girls,  and  should  result  in  a  thesis  or  pub- 
lication for  the  benefit  of  those  interested.  It  is 
understood  that  the  holder  of  this  scholarship  will 
devote  her  full  time  to  this  study  and  will  qualify 
as  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree  if  she  does  not 
already  hold  one. 

An  applicant  for  the  scholarship  should  possess 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college  or 
university.  She  should  have  majored  in  Physical 
Education  either  in  the  institution  from  which  she 
received  her  degree  or  be  a  graduate  of  a  normal 
school  of  Physical  Education.  It  is  recommended 
that  she  have  a  strong  science  background,  some 
teaching  experience,  and  some  training.  Appli- 
cants should  submit  complete  information  regard- 
ing age,  education  and  experience  before  April  1, 
1930,  to  Florence  A.  Somers,  79  Washington  St., 
East  Orange,  N.  J.  This  should  include  a  picture 
of  the  candidate,  a  transcript  of  her  college  or 
university  record,  and  a  marked  catalogue.  She 
should  also  give  two  names  for  reference  con- 
cerning her  qualifications  and  indicate  her  reasons 
for  making  application  for  the  scholarship. 


A  New  Handcraft 
Project 

Less  than  a  cent  apiece  when  the  materials  are 
purchased  in  a  quantity  is  the  cost  of  the  cork  ship 
models  which  the  Playground  and  Recreation  De- 
partment of  Los  Angeles  has  recently  inaugurated 
as  a  part  of  its  handcraft  program.  And  all  the 
materials  needed  are  ordinary  pins,  matches, 
wooden  toothpicks,  glue,  paper,  crayoia,  shoe 
thread  and  common  bottle  corks.  The  project  is 
outlined  in  two  books  by  Peter  W.  Adams  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment, who  was  for  many  years  a  sailor  and  a 
mate  in  American  windjammers.  They  are  Cork 
Ships  and  How  to  Make  Them  and  Clipper  Ships 
Done  in  Cork  Models.  Both  are  published  by  E.  T. 
Dutton  and  Company,  New  York  City.  Cork 
Ships  gives  the  history  of  sail  ships  from  the  time 
of  the  river  craft  on  the  Nile  in  ancient  Egypt 
down  to  the  advent  of  the  steamship.  There  are 
twenty-five  different  types  of  ships  described  with 
directions  for  making  little  vork  models  of  them. 
(Continued  on  page  753) 
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Mrs.  Chester  G.  Marsh,  who  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
Recreation  Commission  and  the  inception  of  the 
work,  has  served  as  Director  of  Recreation,  has 
resigned  that  position  to  become  Director  of  the 
Westchester  Workshop  which  is  to  be  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission.  In  the 
workshop  arts,  crafts  and  nature  activities  will 
be  developed  to  an  unusual  degree.  This  experi- 
ment in  the  development  of  an  art  center  under 
a  municipal  recreation  department  will  be  most 
significant  and  one  which  recreation  departments 
through  the  country  will  watch  with  great  interest. 
George  Hjelte,  who  has  served  for  a  number  of 
years  as  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  will  take  up  his  work  on  April 
1st  as  Mrs.  Marsh's  successor  in  Westchester 
County.  Raymond  Hoyt,  Supervisor  of  the  Con- 
struction and  Maintenance  Department  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Department  of  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation, has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Hjelte 
as  superintendent  of  Recreation  in  Los  Angeles. 

On  January  1st,  Dr.  L.  R.  Burnett,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Recreation  for  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  assumed  the  duties  of  Director  of  Phys- 
ical Education  for  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. He  is  succeeded  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
by  Alfred  P.  Cappio. 

C.  A.  Emmons,  Jr.,  is  now  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  in  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
succeeds  C.  C.  Wright,  deceased.  Mr.  Emmons 
was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  recreation  of  Perth 
Amboy. 

Miss  Sophie  Fishback  took  up  her  work  on 
December  1st  as  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

John  F.  Murray,  of  Elmhurst,  Long  Island, 
Physical  Director  of  Queens  Lodge,  B.  P.  O. 
Elks,  has  been  named  Supervisor  of  Recreation 
in  Queens  Park,  Brooklyn,  by  Park  Commissioner 
James  Butler.  The  post  is  a  new  one,  having 
been  incorporated  in  the  budget  of  the  Queens 
Park  Department  of  Borough  of  Queens,  Long 
Island,  for  1930,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate.  Mr.  Murray  was  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia University,  where  he  took  a  course  in 
boys'  work.  For  ten  years  he  served  on  the  play- 
grounds of  Manhattan  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
K.  of  C.  center  in  Astoria  for  several  years. 


Stephen  T.  Mather 

Stephen  T.  Mather  was  for  many  years  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service.  In  that 
position  he  greatly  developed  the  recreational  use 
of  our  national  parks  and,  indeed,  was  the  leader 
in  establishing  the  policy  of  widespread  recrea- 
tional use  which  now  inspires  the  National  Park 
Service.  He  recently  retired  because  of  ill  health. 
John  Hays  Hammond  is  the  chairman  of  a  special 
Stephen  T.  Mather  Appreciation  Committee  which 
is  receiving  funds  for  the  creation  of  a  testimonial 
to  his  national  service.  The  plan  is  to  secure  a 
fund  of  at  least  $150,000  to  erect  some  out-of- 
doors  memorial  such  as  a  gateway  to  Tioga  Pass 
in  the  Yosemite  Valley  or  a  chapel  and  community 
house  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  or  a  park  boulevard 
lined  with  redwood  trees  or  Douglas  fir,  or  pos- 
sibly to  found  a  chair  at  the  University  of 
California  for  the  study  of  the  out-of-doors.  The 
committee  consists  of  prominent  lovers  of  the 
out-of-doors  from  all  over  the  country.  The 
Treasurer  is  George  W.  White,  the  President  of 
the  Metropolitan  National  Bank,  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  was  hoped  the  plan  would  be  consum- 
mated during  the  lifetime  of  this  great  leader  in 
national  recreation  work  to  whom  the  entire  coun- 
try is  so  greatly  indebted,  but  his  death  occurred 
on  January  22nd  before  the  fund's  completion. 


STEPHEN  T.  MATHER 


The  Louden 

Giant 
Whirl -Around 

THE  LOUDEN 
Giant  Whir  1- 
Around  is  almost  a 
full  play-ground  equip- 
ment in  itself,  and  a 
very  satisfactory  one  if 
limited  space  or  limited 
appropriation  makes  it 
impossible  to  install  a 
complete  line  of  equip- 
ment. It  requires  a 
space  in  your  play- 
ground only  30  feet 
square.  To  what  better 
use  could  you  put  a  plot 
of  ground  that  size? 

It  will  entertain  fifty  or 
more  children  at  one 
time,  safely  and  delight- 
fully— at  lowest  cost 
per  child.  It  is  more 
than  50  feet  in  circum- 
ference;  strong;  easily 
operated. 


Consider  Louden  Equipment  for 
Your  Spring  Playground  Needs 

WHETHER  you  plan  complete  new  playground  in- 
stallations,  or  merely   additions   or   replacements 
for  present  equipment,  you  will  be  interested  in 
seeing  the  Louden  line  before  you  buy.     It  is  the  most 
complete  of  all  playground  equipment  lines,  with  a  variety 
of    health-building    and    fun-making    devices    that    meet 
every  playground  condition,  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Louden  playground  devices  are  sturdy  and  durable — de- 
signed for  absolute  safety  as  well  as  for  the  pleasure  and 
the  healthful  recreation  that  they  will  bring  to  the  chil- 
dren of  your  community. 

Ask  for  the  Louden  book  "For  the  Safety, 
Health  and  Happiness  of  Young  America." 
You  will  find  it  helpful  and  interesting 
— useful  for  present  or  future  reference. 

LOUDEN  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

Manufactured  by  J.  E.   Porter  Corp. 
118   Broadway  Ottawa,   111. 


Please    mention    PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION    when    writing   advertisers 
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"DA-LITE"   ILLUMINATION 

practically  doubles  the  play-period  on  playgrounds,  swimming  pools,  etc. 
No  necessity  of  telling  Recreational  Directors  that  many,  adults  especially, 
will  participate  in  games  at  night  who  could  not  do  so  during  the  day. 

Better  Light  at  Less  Cost 

There  are  degrees  of  light.  The  "DA-LITE"  Projector  approaches  nearer 
100%  efficiency  than  any  other.  A  saving  of  from  50  to  75%  in  current  con- 
sumption has  been  effected  by  them  when  replacing  other  types ;  and  the 
original  cost  much  less. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  its  patented  and  exclusive  features — adjustability 
and  ventilation,  not  to  be  had  on  any  other  projector. 

An  installation  of  "DA-LITES"  last  Summer  made  possible  horse-racing 
at  night. 

Ask  for  catalog  of  either  playground  devices  or  equipment  for  swimming  pools  and  bathing  beaches. 

AMERICAN  PLAYGROUND  DEVICE  CO.  Anderson,  Indiana 


Cork  Ships  and  how  to 
make  them.    $1.25 

Clipper  Ships,  done  in 
cork  models.     $1.25 

PETER  ADAMS 

5636  La  Mirada  Avenue 
Hollywood,  California 


Book  Reviews 

CORK  SHIPS  AND  How  TO  MAKE  THEM.    By  Peter  W. 

Adams.   Published  by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York.    Price,  $1.25. 

The  romance  of  the  sea  is  woven  into  this  book  pre- 
pared by  a  man  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  on  the 
seas.  For  boys,  and  girls,  too,  who  would  relive  the  days 
irom  the  time  when  the  earliest  Phoenician  vessels  plowed 
the  seas,  through  the  period  of  the  Viking  ships  down  to 
the  modern  racing  sloops,  this  book  presents  a  treasure 
trove.  The  historical  facts  so  interestingly  told  which 
accompany  the  directions  for  constructing  these  little 
models,  make  the  book  much  more  than  a  mere  handcraft 
book. 

CLIPPER  SHIPS  DONE  IN   CORK  MODELS.    By  Peter  W. 

Adams.     Published   by    E.   P.    Button   &   Co.,    New 

York.    Price,  $1.25. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  ordinary  bottle  corks,  a 
few  matches,  some  pins,  thread  and  paper  for  sails  com- 
bined with  a  little  skill,  imagination  and  patience  can 
result  in  these  delightful  models  of  the  beautiful  clippers 
with  their  snow  white,  billowing  sails  that  for  so  many 
years  carried  the  flag  of  the  United  States  into  every 
port  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  the  directions  for 
making  the  models  the  author  has  given  us  bits  of  the 
fascinating  history  of  the  more  famous  clippers,  their 
captains,  speed  routes  and  cargoes. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  MODERN  EXPLORATION.  Reading  With 
a  Purpose.  No.  46.  By  Fitzhugh  Green.  Published 
by  the  American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. Price,  35c. 

This  course  has  been  prepared  for  those  who  wish  to 
follow  the  romance  of  modern  exploration.  It  comprises 
a  brief  introduction  to  the  subject  and  a  guide  to  six 
fascinating  books  planned  to  give  a  picture  of  exploration 
at  the  Poles,  under  the  sea,  in  the  air  and  into  the 
desert. 

THE   LITERATURE   OF   AMERICAN    SCHOOL   AND   COLLEGE 
ATHLETICS.    By  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.    Published  by 
the    Carnegie    Foundation   for   the   Advancement   of 
Teaching,   522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
A  publication  which  will  be  of  keen  interest  to  recrea- 
tion workers   and  physical   education   directors  has   ap- 
peared in  Bulletin  No.  24  of  the   Carnegie  Foundation. 
Br.    W.    Carson   Ryan,   Jr.,    Professor   of   Education   at 
Swarthmore   College,   is   responsible  for  this  volume  in 
which  he  presents  a  summary  of  a  great  mass  of  material 
on  athletics  studied.    Br.  Ryan  follows  this  with  digests 
of  the  more  important  books,  treatises   and  articles  on 
the  subject.    "The  volume,"  states  Br.  Henry  S.  Pritch- 
ett,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  his  intro- 
duction, "is  a  serious  effort  to  assemble  what  has  been 
written    concerning    American    college    athletics    and   to 
(Continued  on  page  753) 


Strangers  Visit  Lighted  School  House 

(Continued  from  page  711) 
and  prevents  the  boys  and  girls  from  running  in 
and  out  during  the  evening.  I  will  probably  be 
here  to  see  you  when  you  come  Wednesday  eve- 
ning. I  am  always  around  the  main  entrance  at 
the  opening  in  the  evening  and  to  say  'Good-bye' 
to  the  people  when  the  center  closes.  Yes,  it  docs 
make  everyone  feel  more  at  home. 

"Well,  good  night.  I  will  see  you  all  tomorrow 
evening,  and  you're  coming  Wednesday  evening 
and  bring  the  little  children  to  the  movie,  aren't 
you?  That's  fine!  I  know  you  will  all  enjoy 
living  in  Milwaukee.  Good  night !" 
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New!  Fascinating!  Educational! 

FOURSOME  CHECKERS 

Our  four  handed  checker  game  is 
already  installed  in  Los  Angeles 
Playgrounds  and  is  "going  over  big." 
It  is  scientific  and  more  interesting 
than  ordinary  checkers.  Play  part- 
ners or  "lone  wolf."  Checkers  four 
colors — can  jump  over  three  colors 
—action — fun! 

Jobbers  prices 
to  Playgrounds, 
Y.  M."  C.  A.'s 
and  like  groups. 
Write  for  de- 
tails. 

Foursome  Games 

118  Park  Place 
Venice,  Calif. 


Statistical  Study 

(Continued  from  page  718) 

moted.  Tax  paying  bodies  are  aware  of  the 
amount  of  money  they  are  investing  in  public  rec- 
reation but  are  often  not  informed  as  to  the  out- 
comes of  this  investment.  If  statistical  methods 
avail  nothing  more,  they  will  be  highly  justified  if 
they  will  enable  the  recreation  executives  to  indi- 
cate to  the  public  to  the  satisfaction  of  critical 
bodies  that  a  dollar's  worth  of  service  is  being 
rendered  in  return  for  each  dollar  invested,  and 
that  the  results  are  comparable  in  quantity  and 
quality  with  results  achieved  under  like  condi- 
tions elsewhere. 


'  'Play  is  one-quarter  of  life/  says  Dr.  Richard 
C.  Cabot.  Yet  in  no  other  field  of  human  activity 
have  parental  mistakes  and  neglect  become  more 
lamentable  than  in  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  rec- 
reational desires  of  boys  and  girls  do  leave  indeli- 
ble imprints." — Bernard  J.  Pagan. 


Licensed     under     Patents 
of  October  23,   1923 
March  25.   1924 


"Junglegym"     Trade    Mark 

Registered  United  States 

Patent    Office 


The  children  need 


no  watching  on  the 


Junglegym 


So  naturally  does  the  Junglegym  appeal  to 
the  children's  natural  instinct  to  climb  and 
play  in  groups,  that  supervision  is  not  neces- 
sary. With  graduated  bars  only  a  short 
distance  apart  on  all  sides,  it  is  absolutely 
safe  as  well.  The  magnet  of  the  playground. 

No.  2    Junglegym — capacity  75  children. 


Junglegym 
Junior 

Steel 

or 
Wood 


Junglegym's  little  brother.  The  same  prin- 
ciple and  construction,  but  for  the  smaller 
children  from  3  to  8. 


Playground    Department 
Chicopee,  Mass. 
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ADVENTURES   IN    HOME    PLAY 


GOOD  TIMES 
FOR  ALL  TIMES 


A  CYCLOPEDIA  OF 
ENTERTAINMENT 

By 
NINA  B.  LAMKIN 


The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  book 
of  its  kind  ever  compiled.  Every  sort  of 
game,  ceremony,  stunt  and  entertainment  is 
here  described. 

Concrete  suggestions  for  the  home,  church, 
school  and  community. 

An  indispensable  guide  for  teachers,  play- 
ground directors,  and  all  who  have  to  do 
with  recreational  work. 


Over  400  pages  of  text  and  illustrations. 
ONE  BOUND  VOLUME        PRICE  $4.00 


SAMUEL  FRENCH 

25  West  45th  St.,  811  West  7th  St., 

New  York  City  Los  Angeles 


Battle  Creek 

(Continued  from  page  724) 

said    Agassiz.      Longfellow's    poem,    written    in 
honor  of  his  fiftieth  birthday  contains  these  lines : 
"And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 
Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day, 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 
Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song 
Or  tell  a  more  marvelous  tale." 

From  beautiful  lake  and  the  wooded  vale,  from 
mountain  top  and  grassy  plain  we  hear  the  voice 
of  Nature  calling: 

Come  on  to  us  from  your  tired  life 
Of  toil  and  hurry  and  ceaseless  strife, 
To  return  home  again  after  a  stroll, 
With  a  lightened  heart  and  inspired  soul. 


Adventures  in  Home  Play 

(Continued  from  page  730) 
In  one  home  four  rooms  separated  by  portieres 
are  used  as  a  stage  by  a  group  of  girls  who  write 


Supplies  and  Projects  for  Home 
School  and  Camp  Crafts 

Including  Leatherwork,  Beadwork,  Basketry,  Clay 
Modelling,  Oil  Painting,  Linoleum  Block  Printing, 
Metalwork,    Poster    Card    Painting,    Wood    Carv- 
ing,   Etc. 


Primary  instructions  given  free.     Write  us  for  catalogues 


NATIONAL   CRAFTS    SUPPLY    CO. 

94  Lexington  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


their   own    plays    and    furnish    the    intermission 
music. 


One  mother  in  Downers  Grove  gave  drawing 
and  painting  lessons  to  four  promising  students 
in  her  neighborhood.  The  girls  held  their  first 
art  exhibit  with  the  garage  door  serving  as  their 
gallery.  "We  invited  all  the  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  come  to  the  exhibit  dressed  as  Mother 
Goose  characters.  More  than  thirty  children  and 
many  mothers  joined  in  playing  games.  We  had 
a  stage  fixed  up  in  the  yard  and  repeated  Mother 
Goose  rhymes  while  the  children  acted  them  out 
on  the  stage." 


These  are  a  few  of  the  experiences  reported  in 
a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
which,  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  last  year  sponsored  a 
city-wide  home  play  experiment.  Under  the  plan 
the  mothers  of  the  neighborhood  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  leadership  on  specific  days.  To  help 
them  in  planning  games  to  be  played  in  small  play 
spaces  and  back  yards,  the  Daily  News  published 
directions  for  a  number  of  games.  Delightful  ex- 
cursions to  parks,  beaches,  industries  and  points 
of  interest  were  a  part  of  the  plan. 


The  Puritans  Come  to  Reading 
(Continued  from  page  739) 

program  were  familiar  games  not  usually  asso- 
ciated with  pictures  of  the  colonies.  Among  the 
best  known  appeared,  Here  we  go  round  the  mul- 
berry bush,  Oats,  peas,  beans  and  barley  grow,  I 
put  my  right  foot  in,  London  Bridge  is  falling 
down. 

The  theme  in  no  way  limited  the  regular  play 
program.     It  did,  however,  motivate  handcraft, 
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Special   Certificates   and   College   Degrees   for 
students  and  teachers   of 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
ATHLETIC'COACHING 

Penn   State  Summer  Session 
June  30  to  August  8 

Prominent    Coaching    Staff 
Excellent    Facilities 
Modern   Equipment 

Special    bulletin    on    request 

DIRECTOR    OF    SUMMER    SESSION 

.The    Pennsylvania    State    College  State    College,    Pa. 


INCREASE  YOUR  VALUE 
AND  EARNING  POWER 

At  home — by  mail  you  can  learn  the 
Interesting  paving  art  of  planning  prac- 
tical, economical  and  beautiful  grounds. 
The  Course  that  has  Helped  Many  Play- 
ground and  Park  Director*  and  Recrea- 
tional Supervisors. 

Easy  to  learn — In  spare  time — at  home. 
Be  able  to  plan  and  carry  out  changes 
In  landscaping  parks  and  grounds — and 
you  make  your  services  even  more 
valuable. 
Write  lor  Details — No  Obligation 

AMERICAN    LANDSCAPE    SCHOOL 
48    Plymouth    Building  Des    Moines,    la. 


dramatics,  and  storytelling.  The  stories  of  the 
landing  of  the  Mayflower ;  of  the  privations  of 
the  early  colonists ;  of  the  experiences  of  their 
children  in  a  new  and  strange  land ;  of  Chief 
Massoit,  friend  of  the  white  men,  and  of  King 
Phillip,  the  cruel  Indian  chieftain,  made  vague 
facts  a  reality  and  gave  the  history  of  the  period 
a  new  significance. 

Building  upon  its  popularity  and  colorfulness, 
the  next  summer  will  be  devoted  to  a  new  period 
in  the  cycle  of  American  history,  possibly  the 
colonists  in  Virginia.  Here,  quaint  customs,  pic- 
turesque costumes,  and  graceful  minuets  furnish 
a  strong  appeal  for  children's  love  of  make-be- 
lieve. 

A  New  Handcraft  Project 
(Continued  from  page  747) 

Clipper  Ships  is  a  review  of  the  famous  Yankeq. 
Clippers  with  accounts  of  their  voyages,  cargoes' 
and  skippers  as  well  as  directions  for  the  building 
of  life-like  models. 

The  boys  and  girls  taking  part  in  this  project 
learn  the  various  kinds  of  ships  which  have  plowed 
the  waves  and  different  rigs  in  use  in  many  lands 


DIAMOND     "J? 

Official 

Ringer  Percentage 
Chart 


Compiled  br  B.  C  LFICHTON 


DtAMONO  CALK  HORSESHOE  CO. 
Mm  10  UK  Ckarl! 


SI 

I 


lang 

it 
ui 


HANG  up  this  over-sized  two-color  percentage 
chart   and   start  a  horseshoe  tournament — 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  playground  activities 
to  onlookers  or  participants. 

We'll  furnish  rule  books — score  pads — accessories 
of  all  kinds,  even  courts,  and  of  course,  a  full  line 
of  Diamond  Official  Pitching  Shoes. 

Write  for  details 

DIAMOND  CALK  HORSESHOE  CO. 


4610  Grand  Ave. 


Duluth,  Minn. 


For 
Young 
Womeii 


(HICAGONORMAL$CHOOL 
°f  physical  [ducation 


Accredited 


Be  a  director  of  Physical  Education,  playground  supervisor, 
dancing  teacher,  or  swimming  instructor.  Two-year  di- 
ploma and  three-year  B.P.E.  courses  for  high  school  gradu- 
ates. Free  appointment  bureau.  Faculty  of  trained  spe- 
cialists. Complete  equipment.  Fine  dormitories.  FALL 
TERM  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  17.  Catalog. 

Frances  Musselman,  Principal,  5026  Greenwood  Avenue 
Box  530  Chicago,  Illinois 


DIRECTORS  RECREATIONAL  LEADERS  TEACHERS 

Do    you    wish    help    in    your    production   problems   and 
A    Monthly    Magazine 

THE    DRAMA 

Become  a  member  of 
CHURCH  AND  DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

289    Fourth    Avenue,    New    York,    N.    Y. 
Subscribing  $2.50  Service  $5.00 


— epochs  of  the  world's  history.  In  view  of  Amer- 
ica's place  in  naval  matters  it  seems  fitting  that 
her  sons  (and  daughters,  too)  become  ship-minded 
as  well  as  air-minded. 


Book  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  750) 

marshal  the  information  in  such  form  that  the  student 
may  seek  out  in  the  great  mass  of  material  those  papers 
which  seem  significant.  It  is  in  effect  an  integration  of 
what  has  been  written  concerning  athletics  in  American 
colleges. 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 


THE  WILLIAMS 
PORTABLE  STADIUM 

is  standard  equipment 
at  schools,  colleges  and 
playgrounds  for  indoor 
and  outdoor  use.  The 
structural  steel  supports, 
Oregon  Fir  seats  and 
footboards  are  built  of 
light  units  that  may  be 
assembled  by  unskilled 
labor. 

—  PORTABLE  —  SECTIONAL  —  BOLTLESS  — 

Let  your  gate  receipts  for  football,  baseball,  basketball,  track  events, 
reviews,  and  shows  pay  for  your  stadium.  Ask  for  the  Williams  Payment 
Plan.  Tell  us  your  problem. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WILLIAMS  IRON  WORKS  Inc. 

430  East  102nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


For  the  recreation  worker  the  book  contains  an  im- 
pressive volume  of  testimony  from  many  sources  on  the 
value  and  place  of  athletics! 

OFFICIAL  RULES  OF  BEEBALL.  By  Clarence  W.  Beeman. 
Spaldings  Athletic  Library,  American  Sports  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York.  Price,  25c. 

This  booklet  introduces  Beeball,  a  modified  football 
game,  arranged  by  Clarence  W.  Beeman,  athletic  director. 
It  meets  the  demand,  Mr.  Beeman  states,  for  a  vigorous 
sport  combining  the  interest  and  recreative  values  of  a 
kicking  and  running  game,  and  it  can  be  played  with 
equal  success  by  boys  and  young  men  from  junior  high 
schools  through  the  university.  The  hazards  of  physical 
injury  have  been  removed  by  the  elimination  of  nearly 
all  bodily  contact.  Running  with  the  ball  or  kicking  in  the 
air  or  along  the  ground,  enjoyable  features  of  football, 
have  been  retained  and  made  the  corner  stone  of  this 
game.  The  game  can  advantageously  be  used  in  teach- 
ing football  skills. 

INDIVIDUAL  GYMNASTICS.    By  Lillian  Curtis  Drew.    Pub- 
lished by  Lea  &  Febiger,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   Price,  $2.25. 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  handbook  of  corrective  and 
remedial  gymnastics  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  by  the  author  whose  extended  ex- 
perience has  equipped  her  to  speak  with  authority  on 
the  subject. 

OFFICIAL  TRACK  AND  FIELD  GUIDE — 1930.  Spaldings 
Athletic  Library,  New  York  City.  Price,  25c. 

The  rules  issued  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  are  published  in  this  booklet  as  well  as  a 
number  of  articles  on  track  and  field  athletics,  records 
and  championships. 


Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America 

OFFICERS 

JOSEPH  LEE,  President 
JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  First  Vice-President 
JOHN    G.   WINANT,    Second    Vice-President 
ROBERT    GARRETT,    Third    Vice-President 
GUSTAVUS   T.    KIRBY,   Treasurer 
HOWARD   S.    BRAUCHER,    Secretary 

DIRECTORS 

MRS.    EDWARD  W.   BIDDLE,   Carlisle,   Pa. 

WILLIAM  BUTTERWORTH,  Moline,  III. 

CLARENCE   M.   CLARK,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

MRS.  ARTHUR  G.  CUMMER,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

F.   TRUBEE   DAVISON,   Locust   Valley,   L.    I.,   N.   Y. 

MRS.  THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

JOHN   H.   FINLEY,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

HUGH    FRAYNE,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

ROBERT  GARRETT,   Baltimore,   Md. 

MRS.  CHARLES  A.  GOODWIN,  Hartford,  Conn. 

AUSTIN  E.  GRIFFITHS,  Seattle,  Wash. 

WILLIAM   HALE  BARENESS,  New  York  N.   Y. 

CHARLES  HAYDEN,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

MRS.   FRANCIS  DELACY  HYDE,   Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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Month 
ADMINISTRATION 

Block  Group  Play January 

Can  Private  Golf  Courses  Be  Pre- 
served for  Community  Recrea' 

tion?    

Municipal  Athletic  Commission  in 

Louisville,  A 

Municipal    versus    Private,    H.    S. 

Braucher   

Privately  Owned  Land  for  Public 

Recreation     

Public  Recreation  Facilities — Anal' 
ysis  of  Construction  and  Oper- 
ation Costs  of August 

Outdoor  Swimming  Pools August 

Wading  Pools August 

Tennis   Courts    August 

Field  Houses August 

Playground  Shelters August 

Athletic  Fields    August 

Winter  Sports August 

Baseball    Backstops    August 

Securing  Public  Understanding 
and  Support,  Raymond  Robert- 


1929  271 

1929  273 

1929  207 

1929  316 

1929  329 

1929  336 

1929  344 

1929  350 

1929  348 


son November     1929      518 

March  1930     715 

April  1929        36 


Statistical  Study  of  Service  and 
Costs  of  Public  Recreation, 
George  Hjelte 

What  a  City  Can  Do  with  a  Rec- 
reation Appropriation  of 
$4,250 


APPRECIATIONS 

Brother  Barnabas June  1929  177 

Harold  O.  Berg April  1929  19 

Memorial  to  Rowland  G.  Hazard, 

A November  1929  508 

Stephen  T.  Mather March  1930  748 

Adelbert  Moot November  1929  487 

James  R.  Smart November  1929  487 

Wingate  Memorial  Fund June  1929  177 

Charles  C.  Wright September  1929  401 

BOOK  REVIEWS 
Adult  Education  and  the  Library, 

American  Library  Association.  .    July  1929     263 

All  on  a  Summer's  Day,  Florence 

Ryerson  and  Colin  C.  Clements  June  1929      194 

Amateur      Spirit      in      Scholastic 

Games  and   Spirits,  The,  Fred' 

erick  R.  Rogers June  1929      193 

America     My     Wondrous     Land, 

Farrington  and  J^eidlinger.  .  .  .    June  1929     202 

American  Civic  Annual,  Edited  by 

Harlean  James    February       1930     693 

American  Renaissance,  The,  R.  L. 

Duffus July  1929     267 

Anniversaries  and  Holidays,  Mary 

Emogene  Hazeltine April  1929       48 

Appleton    Book    of    Short    Plays, 

The,  Edited  by  Kenyan  T^tchol- 

son     June  1929     202 

Athletic  Almanac,  1929,  A.  A.  U. 

of  U.   S June  1929      193 

Athletic  Activities  for  Women  and 

Girls,      National      Section      of 

Women's  Athletics,  A.  P.  E.  A.    May  1929      144 

Athletic  Program  for  High  School 

and  College  Women,  An,  Mar- 

jorie  Hillas  and  Marion  Knigh- 

ton     

Baseball    for    Girls    and    Women, 

Gladys   E.   Palmer July 

Basketball,  James  S.  Bliss June 

Basketball  for  Coaches  and   Play- 
ers, George  F.  ~Veen\er February 

Basketball    for    Women,    Lou    E. 

Anderson    June 


February       1930  692 

1929  262 

1929  198 

1930  692 
1929  193 


Basketball  Guide  and  Official 
Rules,  1929-30  

Bibliography  of  Camp  Safety  Hy- 
giene and  Sanitation,  Mildred 

B.  Pressman   

Bibliography  of  Research   Studies 

in  Education,  1926-27,  Bureau 
of  Education 

Book  Review,  The,  Maude  S. 
Beagle  , 

Boxing  Simplified,  C.  E.  Kennedy 

Camping  and  Character,  H.  S. 
Dimoc\  and  C.  E.  Henry 

Catholic  Summer  Camp,  The,  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities  

Central  Park,  Edited  by  Frederic^ 
Law  Olmsted,  ]r 

Character  Building  Through  Rec- 
reation, Kenneth  L.  Heaton.  .  .  . 

Child  Discussion  Records,  Mar- 
garet /.  Quilliard 

Child  Labor,  Gertrude  F.  Zimand 

Children's  Library  Yearbook, 
American  Library  Association .  . 

Clipper  Ships  Done  in  Cork  Mod- 
els   

Community  Conflict 

Community  Recreation,  James  C. 
Elsom,  M.D 

Community  Use  of  Schools,  The, 
Eleanor  F.  Gluec\ 

Cork  Shies  and  How  to  Make 
Them,  Peter  W.  Adams 

Corrective  Physical  Education  for 
Groups,  C.  L.  Lotfman,  Claire 
Colestoc^  and  Hazel  Cooper.  .  . 

Creative  Activities,  Olive  K.  Hor- 
rigan  

County    Library    Service,    Harriet 

C.  Long   

Dance    Technique    and    Rhythms, 

Carolyn  Bergheim 

David  the  Incorrigible,  E.  J.  Craine 

Deeper  Meaning  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, The 

Easy  to  Make  Toys,  A.  Kunou.  .  . 

Educational  Catalogue  and  Grad- 
ed List  of  Victor  Records 

Exhibition  Handbook,  An,  Ran- 
dall D.  Warden 

Feet  and  Shoes,  Jane  Bellows.  . .  . 

Field  Hockey  Analyzed,  Hazel  J. 
Cubberly  

Financing  Extra  Curricular  Activi- 
ties, Harold  D.  Meyer  and  Sam- 
uel McK.  Eddleman 

Five  Year  Experiment  in  Training 
Volunteer  Group  Leaders,  A, 
Elizabeth  K.  Adams  and  Eleanor 
P.  Wood 

Five  Years  in  Fargo,  Common- 
wealth Fund 

Folk  Dances  and  How  to  Do 
Them,  Fannie  R.  Buchanan .  .  . 

Folk  Dances  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
Mary  Effie  Shambaugh 

Football  Rules,  1928,  Spaldmg's 
Athletic  Library  

Fretted  Instrument  Orchestras, 
Rational  Bureau  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Music 

Fun  with  Paper  Folding,  W.  D. 
Murray  and  F.  R.  Rigney 

Girl   Scout  Handbook 

Golf  Guide,  Grantland  Rice 

Golf  Guide  1929,  Spaldmg's  Ath- 
letic Library  


Month 


November 


Tear    Page 
1929     534 


August          1929      362 


June 

June 
July 

July 


June 

October 
July 

June 

July 


1929  193 

1929  202 

1929  193 

1929  267 


1929 
1929 
1929 

1929 
1929 


198 

473 
268 

202 
268 


February       1930     693 


March 
June 

October 

July 

March 

June 

February 

July 

April 
August 

February 
June 

July 

July 
June 

June 
July 

September 

July 

February 

July 

June 


1930 
1929 

1929 
1929 

1930 

1929 
1930 
1929 

1929 
1929 

1930 
1929 


750 
204 

473 
263 
750 

196 
694 
266 

49 
364 

694 

194 


1929  266 


1929 
1929 


262 

200 


1929  196 

1929  263 

1929  418 

1929  266 

1930  694 
1929  262 
1929  196 


November     1929      534 


November 

October 

April 

August 


1929  532 

1929  474 

1929  48 

1929  362 
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Good  Times  for  All  Times,  J^ina 

B.  LamJ^in  .................. 

Handbook  of  Athletics,  Graham 

Bic\ley    ................... 

Handbook  of  Basketball  for  Worn' 

en,  A   .................... 

Happy  Party  Book,  The,  Ethel 

Owen    .................... 

Harvard  Miracle  Plays,  Edited  by 

Donald  F.  Robinson  ......... 

Here's  for  a  Good  Time,  Beatrice 

Plumb  ..................... 

Home  Made  Play  Apparatus  for 

the  Rural  Playground,  John  F. 

Smith  ..................... 

Home  Study  Blue  Book,  /.  S. 


February 
June 


Tear  Page 

1930  692 

1929  200 

1930  692 

1930  692 

1929  194 


February        1930     692 


How  to  Play  Golf,  Scolding's  Ath- 

letic Library  ................ 

Individual  Gymnastics,  Lilian  C. 

Drew  ...................... 

Instruction  Book  in  Basketry  and 

Reed  Furniture  ............. 

Interscholastic  Athletics,  Julian  E. 

Johnson  ................... 

Items  to  Observe  in  the  Supervi- 

sion   and   Teaching   of   Games, 

Edythe  E.  Saylor  ............ 

Junior  Safety  Council  Handbook 

for  Schools,  Education  Division, 

Rational  Safety  Council  ...... 

Kentucky  Square  Dances,  Ida 

Levin  ...................... 

Kettles  and  Camp  Fires,  Girl 

Scouts,   Inc  ................ 

List  of  Books  on  Gardening  and 

Botanical  Nature  Study,  Broo?(- 

lyn  Botanic  Gardens  ......... 

Literature  of  American  School  and 

College    Athletics,    W.    Carson 

Ryan,  Jr  ................... 

Little  Plays  from  Greek  Myths, 

Marie  Oiler  and  Eloise  K.  Daw 

ley  ....................... 

Little  Plays  for  Little  People, 

Edited  by  Sanford  and  Schauf' 

fter  ....................... 

Magic  of  Books,  The,  A.  P.  San- 

ford  and  Robert  H.  Schaufler. 
Making  Friends  in  Music  Land, 

Lota  Spell  ................. 

Manual  of  Guilding  and  Compo 

Work,  C.  A.  Kunou  ......... 

Manual  of  Physical  Education, 

K    P.    Nelson    and    Winifred 

Van  Hagen  ................. 

Manual  of  Play,  Ida  Levin  ...... 

Marching  Tactics,  S.  C.  Staley  .  .  . 
Matching  Mountains  with  the  Boy 

Scout     Uniform,      Edward     F. 

Reimer    ................... 

Measurement  of  General  Athletic 

Ability  in   College   Men,   Fred- 

eric^ M.  Cozzens  ............ 

Middle  Distance  and  Relay  Rac- 

ing, Spalding's  Athletic  Library 
Miniature  Aircraft,  Day  and  Vin- 

cent ....................... 

Modern  Archery,  Arthur  W.  Lam- 

bert, Jr  .................... 

Modern  Religious  Drama,  Edited 

by  Fred  Eastman  ............ 

1929  Municipal  Index,  American 

City  Magazine  Corporation.  .  .  . 
Music  Appreciation  With  the  Vic- 

trola  for  Children  ........... 

Music  in  Industry,  Kenneth  S. 

Clar\   ..................... 


July 

June 

January 

March 

October 

July 

June 

May 
May 
June 

February 

March 

June 

February 
November 
January 
June 


August 

June 

June 


July 


1929  266 

1929  198 

1930  644 
1930  754 
1929  473 
1929  205 

1929  200 

1929  144 

1929  144 

1929  196 

1930  694 
1930  750 

1929  196 

1930  693 

1929  534 

1930  M4 
1929  194 


1929  362 
1929  193 
1929  194 


1929     268 


Musical  America's  Guide,  Musical 
America  

Negro  Problems  in  Cities,  Institute 
of  Religious  and  Social  Re- 
search  

Neighborhood  and  Community 
Planning — Volume  VII,  Re- 
gional Survey  of  New  York  and 
Its  Environs  

Normal  and  Elementary  Physical 
Diagnosis,  W.  R.  Morrison, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  and  L.  F.  Cheno- 
weth,  A.B.,  M.D 

Official  Baseball  Guide 

Official  Basketball  Guide,  1928- 
1929  

Official  Basketball  Guide  for 
Women,  1928,  Spalding's  Ath- 
letic Library  

Official  Basketball  Guide  for 
Women,  1929-30 

Official  Field  Hockey  Guide,  1929 

Official  Handbook — Athletic  Acti- 
vities for  Women  and  Girls.  .  . 

Official  Handbook  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Amateur  Athletic 
Association  of  America 

Official  Intercollegiate  Football 
Guide,  Edited  by  E.  K.  Hall... 

Official  Intercollegiate  Soccer 
Guide,  1929-1930  

Official  Rules  for  Swimming,  Div- 
ing and  Water  Games,  1930.  . . 

Official  Rules  of  Beeball,  Clarence 
W.  Beeman  

Official  Rules  of  Playground 
Baseball  

Official  Track  and  Field  Guide, 
Spalding's  Athletic  Library .... 

Official  Volley  Ball  Rules,  1929- 
30  

101  Games  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
Maude  D.  Battzell 

Our  Cities  Today  and  Tomorrow, 
Theodora  K.  Hubbard  and 
Henry  V.  Hubbard 

Our  Holidays  in  Poetry,  Compiled 
by  Mildred  P.  Harrington  and 
Josephine  H.  Thomas 

Outdoor  Baseball  for  Girls  and 
Women  

Outdoor  Recreation — the  "Kit," 
No.  15,  Church  Recreation 
Service  

Outdoor  Recreation  Legislation 
and  Its  Effectiveness,  Andrew 
Truxal  

Paper  and  Scissors  in  the  School 
Room,  Emily  Weaver  

Paper  Toys,  Anna  Pauli 

Personnel  Study  of  Directors  of 
Physical  Education  for  Men  in 
Colleges  and  Universities,  Harry 
A.  Scott,  Ph.D 

Physical  Education  for  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  B.  E.  Wiggins.  .  . 

Physical  Education  for  the  Second 
Grade,  W.  A.  Oc^er 

Physical  Education  Hand  Book, 
A.  P.  Way,  M.D 

Physical  Education  in  City  Public 
Schools,  M.  Ready 

Pioneers  of  Freedom,  McAIister 
Coleman  

Plan  Book  for  the  Boy  Builder.  .  . 

Planning  Information  Up-to-Date, 
Theodora  Kimball  Hubbard  and 
Katherine  McJ^amara 


Month 
July 


Tear    Page 
1929     266 


October         1929     473 


February       1930     692 


April 
June 

June 


June 

October 
October 


October 

October 

January 

January 

March 

October 

March 

February 

July 


June 
January 

June 


1929   48 
1929  204 

1929  202 


1929   196 

1929  473 
1929  473 


January    1930  644 


1929  474 

1929  473 

1930  644 
1930  644 
1930  754 

1929  474 

1930  754 
1930  692 
1929  267 


February   1930  692 


1929  194 

1930  648 

1929  200 


August          1929     362 


November 
September 


July 

April 

April 

April 

July 

September 
November 

May 


1929  532 
1929  418 


1929  262 

1929  49 

1929  49 

1929  48 

1929  262 

1929  418 

1929  532 

1929  144 
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Month  Year    Page 

Play   Day — The    Spirit   of    Sport, 

Ethel  Perrin  and  Grace  Turner  May  1929      144 

Play  Days  for  Girls  and  Women, 

Margaret  M.  Duncan July  1929     262 

Play,    School,    Child    Study    Pro- 
grams, Harold  D.  Meyer June  1929      194 

Plays   for   Children,   Compiled   by 

Kate     Oglebay     and     Marjorie 

Seligman   June  1929      194 

Plays  for  Our  American  Holidays, 

Edited  by  Robert  H.  Schauffler 

and  A.  P.  Sanford June  1929      194 

Please  Come  to  My  Party,  Bertha 

M.  Hamilton November     1929      534 

Proceedings    of    the    Thirtythird 

Annual  Meeting,  Rational  Con- 

gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  .    November     1929      532 
Progressive    Rhythmic    and    Band 

Music  Folio June  1929      193 

Public  Dance  Halls — Their  RegU' 

lation  and  Place  in  the  Recrea- 

tion  of  Adolescents,  Ella  Card' 

ner September     1929     417 

Public      Health      and      Hygiene, 

Charles  F.  Boldman July  1929      262 

Pulpit    Dramas,    Phillips    Endicott 

Osgood    September     1929     417 

Puppet  Shows,  Maude  O.  Walters  July  1929     26? 

Regional   Planning  in  the  United 

States,  American  Civic  Associa' 

tion    November     1929      532 

Romance  of  Modern  Exploration, 

The,  Fitzhugh  Green March  1930     7"50 

Romance  of  Your  Birthstone,  The, 

Hope  L.  Stengel June  1929     200 

School  Building  Program  in  Amer- 
ican Cities,  N.  L.  Englehardt.  .    July  1929      265 
School  Clubs,  Harry  C.  Morgan.  .   September     1929     473 
School  Crafts  and  Projects,  Denni- 

son  Manufacturing  Company.  . 
Selected    List   of    Books    for   Par- 
ents   and    Teachers,    A,    Child 

Study  Association June  1929     202 

Shady  Hill  Play  Book,  The,  Kath- 

erine     Taylor    and    Henry     C. 

Greene    June  1929      194 

Short    Plays    from    Great    Stories, 

R.  E.  Hartley  and  C.  M.  Power  July  1929     265 

Social     Problems     of     Childhood, 

Paul  H.  Furfey,  Ph.D June  1929      193 

Soccer     for     Women,     Spalding's 

Athletic  Library January         1930     644 

Society   and   Its   Problems,   Grove 

S.  Dow June  1929     204 

Speed   Toys    for   Boys,   A.   /.    La 

Berge     June  1929      194 

Stage  Lighting,  Theodore  Fuchs.  .    June  1929      194 

State   Recreation,    Beatrice    Ward 

T^elson May  1929      144 

Stories — A  List  of  Stories  to  Tell 

and    Read    Aloud,    Edited    by 

Mary  G.  Davis October         1929     473 

Stunt  Night — Tonight,   Catherine 

A.  Miller June  1929     202 

Successful    Stunts,    Katherine    F. 

Rohrbaugh August          1929      362 

Supplement  to  City  Planning  and 

Zoning        Accomplishments, 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Survey  of  Agencies  Working  With 

and   for   Children,   Mildred   A. 

Moody  and  Elua  M.  Westbroo^  October         1929     473 
Swimming      and      Water     Safety, 

Fred  C.  Mills July  1929     265 

Teaching  Health  in  Fargo,  Maude 

A.  Broum    August          1929     360 

Tennis    Annual,    Spalding's    Ath- 
letic Library September     1929     418 


August          1929      360 


February       1930     696 


Topical  Sources  for  "Personal  Hy- 
giene Applied,"  Jesse  F.  Wil- 
liams, M.D 

Toys  Every  Child  Can  Make .... 

Training  Children,  William  H. 
Pyle 

Twice  55  Plus  Community  Songs 

Volley  Ball  for  Women,  Katherine 
W.  Montgomery  

Water  Program  for  Camps,  A, 
Thomas  K.  Cureton,  Jr 

What'll  We  Do  Now,  Edward 
Longstreth  and  Leonard  T. 
Holton  

Woodwork  Patterns,  Louise  D. 
Tessin  

You  Can  Make  It,  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce 

Young  Child,  The,  Bird  T.  Bald- 


Month  Tear    Page 


June 
June 

July 
November 

June 

September 

April 

November 

October 

July 
COMMUNITY  BUILDINGS  AND  RECREATION 

Broader  Use  of  School  Buildings.    April 

Community    House    in    Westport, 

Conn.,  A April 

Community  Houses  in  Rural  Dis- 
tricts    April 

Ft.  Wayne's  Catholic  Community 

Center April 

School  Planned  for  Community 
Use,  A  June 

Strangers  Visit  the  Lighted  School 

House,  Ethel  Bowers March 

CONGRESS  PROCEEDINGS 

Amateur  Music  and  Recreation 
Leadership,  John  Ers\ine,  LL.D. 

Drama  Materials  and  Man's  Life, 
Alfred  G.  Arvold 

Drift  or  Mastery?  Mrs.  Eugene 
Meyer  

Leisure  and  Contentment,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Edison 

Louisville  and  Leadership,  Ethel 
May  Bowers 

National  Music  Study,  Augustus 
D.  Zanzig 

Notes  from  the  Fifteenth  Recrea- 
tion Congress 

October   14-19,  Louisville 

Place  of  Art  in  Recreation,  The, 
Samuel  S.  Fleisher 

Place  of  the  Public  Schools  in 
Providing  Leadership  in  Play 
and  Recreation,  The,  George 
D.  Strayer 

Recreation  and  Farming,  William 
Buttertuorth  

Richer  Uses  of  Music  in  Recrea- 
tion, Augustus  D.  Zanzig 

Summaries  of  Group  Discussions 
at  Recreation  Congress  Section 
Meetings 

Summary  of  the  Recreation  Con- 
gress, Joseph  Lee 

With  the  Recreation  Executives  at 
the  Sixteenth  Recreation  Con- 
gress, Louisville 


December 

July 

January 

January 

December 

April 

July 
September 


1929  193 

1929  194 

1929  267 

1929  532 

1929  196 

1929  420 

1929  48 

1929  532 

1929  474 

1929  263 

CENTERS 

1929  38 

1929  40 

1929  39 

1929  40 

1929  186 

1930  709 

1929  569 

1929  12 

1930  611 
1930  607 
1929  581 
1929  9 

1929  259 

1929  398 


January         1930     627 


December 

January 

January 

December 
December 


1929  575 

1930  617 
1930  620 

1929  539 

1929  559 


December     1929     561 


CONTESTS  AND  TOURNAMENTS 

Balloon  Races  in  Chicago November     1929     526 

Balloon  Races  in  Detroit November     1929     530 

Bird  House  Building  Time April  1929      44 

Casting  as  a  Recreation  Activity, 

Charles  F.  Farry July  1929     237 

Essay  Contest  in  the  Right  Use  of 

Leisure,  An January         1930     642 

Jacksonville     Holds    Model    Boat 

Contest    April  1929        26 
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Month 

Soap  Bubble  Contest June 

Something      New      in      Jackstone 

Tournament,  Muriel  Kerr June 

Third     Flying     Tournament     for 

Young  Plane  Builders June 

CONVENTION   NOTES 


1929  174 

1929  155 

1929  530 

1929  471 

1929  49 

1929  530 

1929  472 

1929  54 

1929  26 


1929 
1929 

1929 
1929 


510 
390 

19 
411 


1929  230 


American  Institute  of  Park  Exec- 

utives  to  Meet November 

Child   Welfare   Conference   to   Be 

Called    October 

Convention      American      Physical 

Education      Association,      New 

Haven Ar>ril 

Conference   on   Utilization  of  the 

Leisure  Hours  of  the  Workers.    November 
National     Conference     on     State 

Parks October 

Seventh  Annual  Conference,  Mid' 

Western  Executives   April 

Tenth     National     Conference    on 

Housing,  Philadelphia    April 

DRAMA 

Adventure  in  Drama,  An November 

Aladdin  Comes  to  Life  in  Seattle.    September 
Community     Drama     in     Wilkes' 

Barre April 

Drama  in  Rock  Island September 

Drama   Institute   in    York,    Penn- 

sylvania,  A July 

Drama  Materials  and  Man's  Life, 

Alfred  G.  Arnold April 

Dramatics  in  Progressive  Schools.    April 
Dramatics  in  the   Summer  Camp, 

Ruth  Ann  Froome 

Durham  Community  Players,  The, 

C.  R.  Wood 

High  School  Dramatics 

Marionettes   at   Camp,   Evelyn   H. 

Wood    

Negro  Drama  League  Formed,  A. 

Notable  Anniversary,  A 

Play  Contests  in  Rural  District .  . 
Playground    Dramatic    Workshop, 

A,  Ralph  C.  McIZu>aine 

Plays  from  the  Orient 

Puppet  Shows,  Charles  F.  Wells.  . 

FESTIVALS  AND  PAGEANTS 
History  in  Color,  Light  and  Music, 

A.  F.  S.  Mathewson June  1929        16 

Mardi      Gras      and      Festival      of 

Rhythm,  A July  1929      231 

Planning  for  Detroit's  Pageant.  ..    June  1929        17 

GAMES  AND  ATHLETICS 


1929 
1929 


12 
17 


October         1929     440 


July 
April 

1929 
1929 

228 
18 

March 

1930 

737 

May 
June 

April 

1929 
1929 
1929 

138 
186 

35 

March 

1930 

735 

October 

1929 

469 

November 

1929 

513 

Activities  for  Girls  in  Miami .... 
Announcement  of  Graduate  Re' 

search   Scholarship  in   the  Field 

of  Women's  Athletics 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Adopts  Athletic 

Scholarship  Plan 

Croquet  Golf,  C.  P.  L.  Nicholls. 
Educational  Athletics — A  School 

Subject,  James  Edward  Rogers. 
Intra  Mural  Sports  at  the  Univer' 

sity  of  Wisconsin 

Municipal  Golf  in  Brooklyn 

New  Agreement  in  A.  A.  U.  .... 
New  Club  for  Young  People,  A.  . 
Night  Bell  on  the  Pacific  Coast .  . 
Organized  Horse  Shoe  Pitching, 

M.  H.  Hodge 

Place  of  Tennis  in  the  Recreation 

Program,  The,  B.  £.  Barret 

Research  Scholarship  in  the  Field 

of  Women's  Athletics,  A 


January         1930     634 


June 

April 
November 


1929      169 

1929       37 
1929     517 


October         1929     449 


October 

October 

November 

October 

April 

July 

November 
March 


1929  465 

1929  453 

1929  490 

1929  471 

1929  34 

1929  241 

1929  516 

1930  747 


Resolutions  Regarding  Inter-Schol- 
astic Basket  Ball 

Resolutions  Passed  at  Fifth  An- 
nual Meeting,  Women's  Divi- 
sion, N.  A.  A.  F 

Sports  and  Games — An  Educa- 
tional Dynamic  Force,  Mabel 
Lee 

Sports  for  Sport,  Farnsworth 
Crowder  

Study   Your   Sports 

Track  and  Field  Meet  for  City 
and  Rural  Schools 

Waukegan's  Industrial  Recreation 
Program  

We  Attend  the  State  Field  Ball 
Game  for  Girls  in  Maryland, 
Ethel  Bowers 

What  Can  Be  Done 

Women  Basketball  Officials 

Women   Win  Again,   Ethel  Bou;- 


Month 
July 

April 

July 

January 
September 

October 
April 


April 

January 

March 

July 


HANDCRAFT 
Appreciation  of  Art  in  the  Play 

ground  Program,  An July 

Christmas  Putz,  The December 

Handcraft   in  Melrose,   Massachu- 
setts         November 

Handwork,  Joseph  Lee May 

New  Handcraft  Project,  A March 

HOME  PLAY 

Adventures  in  Home  Play March 

American  Family  Life — A  Study.  .    September 
Buffalo's     Backyard     Playgrounds 
and   How  They   Grew,  A.   Ed- 
mere  Cabana March 

Hibbing  Home  Play  Campaign .  .  .    June 

Home  Play,  M.  H.  Hodge September 

Home     Playgrounds     in     Youngs- 
town,  John  H.  Chase 

Model     Playgrounds     for     Model 

Homes     March 

Recreative  Education   August 

Ten  Commandments  for  Parents.    June 


Year  Page 

1929  245 

1929  54 

1929  223 

1930  635 
1929  406 

1929  466 

1929  46 


1929  20 

1930  640 
1930  746 

1929  219 


1929  227 

1929  587 

1929  495 

1929  131 

1930  747 


1930  729 
1929   385 


1930  727 
1929  182 
1929  414 


September     1929     414 


1930  726 
1929  358 
1929  192 


LAYOUT  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  RECREATION  AREAS 

August          1929      355 


Beauty  on  the  Playgrounds,  David 
G.  McMillan 

"Before  and  After"  in  Olean, 
N.  Y 

From  a  Playground  to  a  Play 
Park,  Arthur  Leland 

Inner  Block  Playgrounds,  Henry 
Wright  

Outdoor  Equipment  Needs  Paint 
Protection,  Helen  B.  Ames 

Play  Space  Standards    

Provisions  for  Play  in  the  Neigh- 
borhood Unit,  Clarence  Arthur 
Perry  

Report  of  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards in  Playground  Apparatus. 


July 

July 
July 


1929  245 
1929  238 
1929  257 


September     1929     408 
June  1929      181 


October         1929     434 
January         1930     631 


LEADERSHIP 

Courses    in    Recreation October         1929     470 

Faithful  Volunteer,  A November     1929     517 

Leadership     May  1929     134- 

138 
Leadership  in  Play  in  America,  Dr. 

Thomas  E.  Jones November     1929     494 

Leadership    Plan    in    the    Summer 
Playgrounds        of        Cleveland 

Heights   October         1929     476 

Leadership,   What,  When   and  to 

What  End,  Joseph  Lee June  1929      180 

October         1929     433 
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Month 
Our   Folk   School,  Mrs.   Carey  /. 

Ellis  ......................    November 

Pupil   Leadership   in   the   Norfolk 

Public  Schools,  Kirl{  Montague  .    June 


Year  Page 
1929  488 
1929  166 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Balanced  Life,  The  ............ 

Character  Building  ............ 

Consumption  and  Leisure  ....... 

Do  We  Know  How  to  Play  ...... 

Effects    of    Playgrounds   on    Land 

Values,  The,  Jacob  W.  Feldman 
Get  Out  of  the  Grand  Stand 
How  Character  Comes  .......... 

It  Began  With  a  Church  ........ 

June  Moon  as  a  Finance  Worker, 

The   ...................... 

Little  Stories  from  the  Playground 
Model  Playground,  A,  Irene  Mur' 

ray  ........................ 

Play  Aids  Religion  ............ 

Recreation  and  Social  Case  W7ork. 
Some  Impressions  of  Recreation  in 

America,  Wanda  Prazmotus^a. 
Spring  in  Southern  California... 
Toe  H  ...................... 

Twenty  Years  of  Scouting  ...... 

Youth  Proves  Its  Mettle  ........ 

Music 
An    Old    Challenge    Made    New, 

Augustus  D.   Zanzig  ......... 

Annual    Music    Festival    in    Mor- 

gantown,   W.   Va.,   The,   Eliza' 

beth   Engle    ................ 

Contribution    of    Music    to    Com' 

munity     Life,     The,     Josephine 


June 
January 
September 
April 

September 
April 
July 
July 

June 
October 

April 

September 

November 

June 

September 

June 

February 

November 


1929 
1930 
1929 
1929 

1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 

1929 
1929 

1929 
1929 
1929 

1929 
1929 
1929 
1930 
1929 


184 

644 

384 

36 

375 

37 

222 

246 


454 

38 
392 
493 

161 
416 
180 
690 

523 


Milwaukee's  Young  People's  Syrri' 
phony  Orchestra  ........... 

Music  Invasion  of  Europe,  A.  ... 

Musical  Education  Through  the 
Toy  Orchestra,  /.  Lilian  Van' 
deuere  .................... 

Musical  Jamboree,  A  ........... 

National  Music  Study,  A,  AuguS' 
tus  Zanzig  ................. 

Negro  Music  in  America  ........ 


March  1930  731 

September  1929  391 

October  1929  438 

November  1929  515 

June  1929  169 


June  1929  170 

March  1930  734 

April  1929  9 

July  1929  234 


NATURE  ACTIVITIES 
Battle     Creek's     Natural     History 

Museum  —  A  Community  Asset, 

Edward  M.  Brigham,  Jr  .......    March 

Fascination    of    Blue    Prints,    The, 

Enid  Lyon  Jones  ...........    July 

Coin'  Natureward   This   Summer?   April 
Home  Improvement  Contest  .....    March 

In    the    Days   of   Horses,    William 

G.  Vina!   ...................    March 

Leadership    of    Older    Boys     and 

Girls    in    a    Nature    Love    Pro' 

gram     in     a     City     Playground, 

W.    E.    Dillon  ..............    October 

Leisure  an  Economic  Aid  .......    October 

Let's  Go  Out-of'Doors!    ........    April 

Marking  the  Nature  Trail  ......    March 

Nature    Museum     and     Trails     at 

Bear  Mountain,  The   ........    October 

Nature  Science  in  the  Westchester 

County       Playgrounds,        Mar- 

guerite Schifarzman   ......... 

Recreation    for   Little   Children    at 

Big     Pines     Recreation     Camp, 

Miss  Jo   ...................    September 

"Singing  Tower,"   The  .........    June 

Trees     and      Recreation,     H.     /. 

Tsjeale     ...................    November 

What  to  Do  on  a  Hike,  William 

G.  VinaJ   ..................    June 


1930  723 

1929  236 

1929  42 

1930  725 

1930  740 


1929  457 

1929  449 

1929  44 

1930  742 

1929  459 


September     1929     402 


1929  399 

1929  187 

1929  529 

1929  189 


Month  Tear  Page 
NEED  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PLAY 
Are   We   Carrying  the   Play  Idea 

Too  Far? October  1929  444 

Crime  and  Recreation June  1929  183 

Dr.  Jacks  on  Adult  Education.  ..  September  1929  396 

Elihu  Root  on  the  Use  of  Leisure.  March  1930  738 
From    the    Point    of    View    of    a 

Physician     October  1929  456 

Little  Stories  from  the  Playgrounds  November  1929  524 
Longing — for    What,    Howard    S. 

Braucher   November  1929  491 

Personal  Testimony  Valuable.  .  .  .  November  1929  503 

Play  and  Religion November  1929  519 

Psychologist  Discusses  Recreation, 

A     September  1929  407 

Recreation  and  the  Church November  1929  509 

Recreation  as  a  Preventive  of  De- 

linquency    September  1929  405 

Recreation   in   Relation  to   Work, 

H.  S.  Braucher October  1929  443 

Supervision  in  Idle  Hours March  1930  714 

What  Is  a  Playground,  Anyway?  February  1930  696 

What's  a  Human  Being  For?....  July  1929  240 
Use   of  Leisure,   The,   Edward   L. 

Thorndike March  1930  713 

PARK  DEVELOPMENTS 
Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  Adds  to  Its 

Forest  System November  1929  508 

Janesville's  Parks March  1930  741 

Los  Angeles  to  Have  Greek  The' 

atre    January  1930  630 

Oglebay  Park April  1929  23 

Use  of  Parks March  1930  744 

Why  Playgrounds  in  Parks April  1929  32 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  Education  Legislation...    November     1929      523 
PLAY  DAYS 

All-Adult  Play  Day,  An November     1929      501 

Detroit's    Fifteenth    Annual    Play 

Festival    March  1930     736 

"League  of  Nations,"  The July  1929     226 

Play  Days  in  Reading November     1929      503 

Wellesley    Play   Day,   The,    Ethel 

Bowers September     1929      393 

PLAY  PROGRAMS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

At  Funfield   Playground June  1929      185 

Hibbing's     Municipal     Recreation 

Program    October         1929     467 

Industrial  Program  in  Bloomfield, 

An     November     1929      505 

Neighborhood    Demonstrations    in 

Milwaukee    August          1925      355 

Puritans  Come   to   Reading,   The, 

Mary  ].  Breen March  1930     739 

Winter  Sports  Activities  and  Pro- 

grams December      1929      586 

READING  AND  STORYTELLING 
Circulating    Library   on   the    Play 

ground,  A April  1929       41 

For    the    Children    without    Play 

grounds November     1929      526 

Let  Them  Bear  Witness April  1929        41 

Reading   Habits    May  1929      143 

Story  Play,  Georgine  Fin\ November     1929      511 

RECREATION   DEVELOPMENTS 

At  Orlo  Vista,  Florida October         1929     453 

Breezes  From  the  Women's  Divi- 
sion, Lottie  A.  McDermott.  .  .  .  June  1929  178 

Cincinnati  Public  Recreation  Com- 
mission Receives  Court  Decision  September  1929  415 

Cleveland  Makes  the  Acquaintance 

of  Its  Foreign  Born  Citizens.  ..  June  1929  158 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Receives  Gift.  ..    October         1929     466 
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Houston  Celebrates    

In  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island.  .  .  . 

Know  Your  City 

Mountain  Playground,  A,  Euphe- 

mia  Holden 

Municipal  Golf  Courses  in  New 

York  State  Cities 

Municipal  Golden  Wedding,  A.  . 
New  Facilities  in  East  Orange .... 
One  Way  of  Getting  a  Municipal 

Bath  House  

Pertinent  Facts  for  Civic  Thinkers 
Recreation  Activities  in  San  Diego 

County,  California 

Results  of  Harmon  Foundation 

Contest  

St.  Paul's  Bond  Issue 

Summary  of  Study  of  Three  Oak 

Park  Playgrounds 

Survey  of  Denver's  Recreation 

Facilities,  A  

Year  Book  for  1928 

Community  Recreation  Leader' 

ship  in  872  Cities 

Officers  of  Recreation  Commis' 

sions,  Boards  and  Associations. 
Table  of  Playground  and  Com- 

munity  Recreation  Statistics  on 

1928    . 


Month 

September 

July 

November 


Year 
1929 
1929 
1929 


Page 
410 

225 

522 


January         1930     643 


April 

September 

May 

June 
July 

April 

November 
April 


1929 
1929 
1929 

1929 
1929 


31 
384 
140 

186 
260 


1929        33 


1929 
1929 


499 
33 


November     1929      520 


November 
May 

May 
May 

May 


1929 
1929 

1929 
1929 


522 
61 

61 

71 


1929        92 


RECREATION  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  AND  SPECIAL  GROUPS 
Activities    for    Boys    Between    15 

and   18,  John  Considine July  1929     249 

Activities  for  'Teen  Age  Girls...    March  1930     745 

Boy  and  His  Leisure,  The,  Joseph 

Lee    July  1929     217 

Cheerful  Cherubs'  Club,  Gertrude 

R.  Hubbard    July  1929     232 

Girls'  Week  in  Cincinnati March  1930     747 

How  a  Social  Director  Helps  Hotel 

Guests  to  Play,  Marjorie  Day.    November     1929      504 
"Meet-a-BodyClub,"    The,   Mabel 

Madden     September     1929      389 

Recreation  Activities  for  Women 

and  Girls  in  Industry,  Augusta 

Harris    August          1929     356 

Recreation   and   Athletics   for   the 

National     Guard,     Marion     C. 

Sparrow    November     1929     506 


Month 

Recreation  Facilities  for  the  Negro   June 
Recreational  Therapy  for  Conval' 

escents     June 

Waukegan's     Industrial     Athletic 

Program    April 

What  Can  Be  Done  in  Providing 

Recreation  in  a  Small  Industrial 

Village    June 

Workingmen's  Leisure October 

RECREATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
Bombay's  Municipal  Playgrounds, 

F.  Weber November 

Characteristic    Peasant    Sociability 

and    Play   Groups   in    Bulgaria, 

Louise  Petroff June 

Experimental  Playground  in  India, 

An     November 

Gold  Mine  of  Germany,  The  ....    November 
Notes  on  the  Youth  Movement  in 

Germany,  Raleigh  Schorling.  .  .    March 
Playground    Movement    in    Pales- 

tine,  The,  Lillian  Fox October 

SOCIAL  RECREATION 

On  Valentine's  Birthday January 

Patriotic  Parties  for  February ....    January 

Progressive  Game  Party,  A October 

Some  Games  for  Christmas  Parties   December 


Year  Page 

1929  168 

1929  162 

1929  46 


1929 
1929 


176 
464 


1929   50.2 


1929   156 


1929 
1929 


496 
498 


1930  712 
1929  447 


1930  641 

1930  639 

1929  461 

1929  583 


WATER  SPORTS  AND  SWIMMING  FACILITIES 


"Buddies"     October 

Elementary  Swimming  Instruction 

in  Wading  Pools,  John  C.  Hen- 

derson October 

John     Deere     Webber     Memorial 

Baths  of  Minneapolis,  The.  .  .  .    October 
New  Swimming  Pool  for  Jackson' 

ville,  A   November 

One  Way  of  Getting  a  Municipal 

Bath  House June 

Street    Showers   Carnival   Style   as 

Evolved    through    Careful    Ex- 

periment,  Robert  F.  G.  Kelley.    July 
Swimming   Badge   Tests   for   Boys 

and   Girls    July 

Tom  Sawyer  Day  at  Waikiki,  Ar- 

thur  K.  Potvlison November 


1929  477 

1929  442 

1929  460 

1929  507 

1929  186 

1929  248 

1929  250 

1929  500 


Albert   J.    Horan   Playground,    Chicago,    III. 


guard  them  at  play 


Most  youngsters  are  careless — especially  at  play.  They 
persist  in  dashing  blindly  across  motor  lanes — 
frequently  into  the  very  path  of  danger. 

Keep  them  inside  the  playground  where  they  can  run 
and  play  to  their  hearts'  content.  Mark  the  limits  of 
your  property — set  up  danger  lines — install  PAGE 
Fence  for  positive  protection. 

64  Service  Plants  erect  Page  Fence  everywhere.  Near 
you  is  a  PAGE  Fence  expert — a  local  organization — a 
member  of  the  Page  Fence  Association.  He  will  gladly 
give  you  complete  fencing  service  from  first  plans  to 
final  erection.  Write  the  Page  Fence  Association,  Dept. 
B21,  520  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  his  name 
and  address  today. 

INVESTIGATE!  Page  fabric  available  in 
Copperweld  non-rusting  wire — reduced  upkeep 
— lifetime  service. 


PAGE^i 
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ihrouqh, 
64  service  plants 
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oi/er 
on  a  modem 

LIKE  A  WORLD  apart;  the  play- 
ground is  full  of  adventures  in 
Fairyland.  Each  different  piece  of 
apparatus  is  a  different  flight  of 
imagination.  As  the  swing  rides 
high,  what  a  transformation 
comes  ....  on  a  magic  carpet 
in  the  sky  the  journey  is  far  and 
wide  over  the  land  of  Never- Was. 


world 
Ittagic  Carpet! 

The  playground,  stimulating,fasci- 
nating,isa  part  of  the  modern  ed- 
ucational system;  building  strong 
bodies  and  active  minds.  To  the 
continued  success  of  the  play- 
ground the  Medart  Organization 
contributes  56  years  of  special- 
ized manufacturing  experience. 


D  AR.T 


The  Medart  Playground  Equipment  Catalog  is  sent  free 
on  request. ...  It  illustrates  and  describes  many  differ- 
ent pieces  and  combinations  of  playground  apparatus. 


FRED    MEDART    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Potomac  and  DC  Kalb  Sts.  /   /  /   *  /   St.  Louis,  Missouri 


FOR  56  YEARS  MAKERS  OF   GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS  AND   PLAYGROUND    EQUIPMENT 


